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The  prevailing  opinion  in  ancient  times 
was,  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were 
written,  or  rather  sung^  in  detached 
pieces.    'E^fm^t^t  A,  says  Suidas^  «^» 

MmSmitt^  ej^mtsrtu'  AXX'  mdvis  /tkv  imm^m* 
fmyp^fiimf  y^^fcf  It  npm^m^rth  rt^  wiXm 

^Cfmt  Xfuii,  JkmiXiWif*  The  common 
story  is,  that  these  scattered  fragments 
were  put  into  the  order  in  which  we 
DOW  have  them  by  Pisistiatus.  If  he 
did  sOy  well  may  the  inscription  said 
to  have  been  enmven  on  bis  statue 
recite  it  as  one  of  his  proudest  boasts. 

All  critical  readers  of  Homer  know, 
that  the  Scholia  on  Dionysius  theTlira- 
cian,  cited  by  Leo  AUatius  de  Patrii 
Homeriy  Eustathius,  Josephus,  Aulus 
Gellius,  libanius,  il^ian,  tell  the  same 
story.  Cicero  believed  it:  —  ^  Quts 
dootior  iisdem  illis  temporibos,  aut 
cujui  eloquentia  litteris  instructior, 
quam  Pisistrati,  qui  primus  Homeri 
libros,  ooofusos  autea,  sic  disposuisse 
fertur,  ut  nunc  habemus?*'^  DcOrtf/ore. 
The  liOQour,  however,  b  claimed  for 
Lycurgus,  that  he  brought  the  wkoU 
poems  to  Sparta  from  Ionia,  about 
three  hundred  years  before  the  days  of 
Pisisuratus.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life, 
tells  us  that  Lycurgus  gathered  the 
ftagments  in  Asia,  and  introduced  them 
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to  the  Oreeks,  among  whom  their  re- 
nown was  as  yet  ooscure  [>^ 

i^MMifi] .  ^ian  asserts,  that  he  brought 
back  the  poems  entire :  'o^  ft  Amti^yH 
i  Amntlmipiimt  ^ifUf  «y?T»f  ilf  rkf  *ExiU^ 
lmifu{i  rkf  *Of»4^9  wtm^iH  Solon,  alsoy 
who  preceded  Pisistratus,  has  some 
share  of  the  glory.  Diogenes  Laertius 
thinks  the  old  legislator  did  more  for 
Homer  than  his  successor:  bGaa«v  fly 

fii0t  ^itfxit  If  iri^Mrrf  Miy«fMu^.  No 
ancient  author,  1  believe  (except  the 
Cborifontes,  who  maintained  that  the 
lUaA  and  Od^mty  were  written  b^ 
different  persons,  and  supported  their 
argument  by  a  piece  of  stuf^d  criticism, 
which  is  found  in  the  Veuetian  Scholia, 
i/.  B.  356y  and  whiob  I  may  hereafter 
take  an  opportunity  of  noticing),  ima- 

fined  that  the  works  gathered  by 
^isistralus,  or  Solon,  or  Lycurgus, 
were  not  written  by  one  man,  and  that 
one  man  named  Homer.  It  was  re- 
served for  modem  times  to  start  the 
astounding  doctrine  tliat  these  divine 
poems  are  the  production  of  difierent 
liands.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  talent, 
learning,  and  industiy  of  Wolf;  but  I 
should  as  soon  believe  in  fbiii^and- 
twenty  contemporary,  or  nearly  contem- 
porary, Homers,  as  in  fbur-and*twenty 
contemporary  Sliakespeares,  or  Mil* 
tons,  or  Darites.  More  than  seveo-and- 
twenty  oentuiies  have  rolled  away  i ' 
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Homer's  time, according  to  his  received 
date ;  and,  in  all  languages,  half-a- 
dozen  names  have  not  been  produced 
who  can  be  allowed  to  approximate  to 
him.  I  firmly  believe  he  has  had  but 
one  equal,  and  even  the  greatness  of 
his  genius  is  disputed — by  those,  how- 
ever, who,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
capable  of  appreciating  either  Shake- 
speare or  Homer.  I  look  only  to  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  poems  them- 
selves. As  for  external  evidence,  we 
know  as  much  of  Homer  as  the  earliest 
Greek  writer  who  mentions  him.  The 
poems  were  in  all  men*s  mouths  before 
history  or  biography  —  far  before  cri- 
ticism or  antiquarianism,  were  thought 
of;  and  Herodotus  himself  tells  nothing 
certain  of  their  author.  Ttie  stories  of 
scholiasts  and  grammarians,  picked  up 
from  obscure  and  idle  sources,  are  no- 
tiling  more  tlian  guesses  or  fictions,  on 
which  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  How 
little  do  we  in  reality  know  of  Solon, 
or  Lycurgus,  or  Pisistratus!  It  is 
highly  probable  that  men,  legislating 
for  rude  communities,  would  be  anxious 
to  furnish  their  people  with  the  means 
of  enjoying  the  strains  of  their  national 
favourite,  which  were,  besides,  manuals 
of  their  religion  and  records  of  their 
ancient  history ;  but  they  did  no  more 
than  direct  that  the  public  reciters  of 
the  poems,  the  Rhapsodists,  should 
sing  them  in  order.  Such  was  the 
regulation  of  Hipparchus,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Plato ;  the  same  we  are 
told  of  Solon.  Pisistratus  might,  per- 
haps, have  directed  the  details  or  an 
edition,  as  Ptolemy  did  some  three 
centuries  later ;  but  I  should  as  readily 
credit  that  the  poems  were  written  by 
different  persons,  whose  labours  were 
afterwards  gathered  and  soldered  into 
a  whole  by  a  man  of  another  age,  as  I 
should  swallow  the  Voyage  of  Ulysses. 
The  thing  is  merely  impossible; 

**  And  what's  impossible  can't  he, 
And  never,  never  cornea  to  pass." 

Scaliger,  I  believe,  first  sUrted  the 
hypothesis  in  his  Poetics;  a  work,  of 
which  the  taste  and  judgment  are  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  its  learning;  and 
Giambattista  Vico,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  put  it  forth  witli 
much  ability,  in  his  Principi  di  Scienza 
Nuova,  Wolf,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, in  his  Prolegomena^  collected  all 
that  learning  and  ingenuity  could  ef- 
fect for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  convincing  some  scholars. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  am  told,  used  to 
call  it  the  great  literary  heresy ;  and  so 
must  every  one  who  looks  upon  the 
poems  with  critical  or  poetical  eye. 
It  is  possible,  nay,  certain,  that  many 
lines,  and  some  whole  passages,  are 
interpolated ;  and  we  must  often  agree 
with  Payne  Knight,  though  certainly 
not  so  for  as  to  retrench  vrilh  him 
about  two  thousand  lines :  but  I  think  it 
possible,  also,  that  the  obelising  hand 
of  Aristarchus  sometimes  went  too  far, 
and  that  many  genuine  lines  were  re- 
jected. It  may  be  true,  for  instance, 
that  the  adventure  of  Dolon,  which 
forms  the  tenth  book  of  the  I/iW,  may 
have  been  inserted,  as  Eustathius  tells 
us,  by  order  of  Pisistratus ;  though  I 
do  not  believe  any  thing  of  the  kind  : 
but  that  any  mind  but  one,  and  that  of 
the  highest  class  of  human  mind,  not 
only  for  the  execution  of  details,  but 
for  the  general  ordering  and  regulating 
of  a  whole,  originally  directed  the 
march  of  tlie  poems,  will  appear  in- 
credible to  those  who  have  critically 
considered  what  epic  poetry  is.  So 
far  from  the  Iliad  being  a  collection  or 
miscellany  of  ballads,  composed  at  fits 
and  starts  by  various  minstrels,  and 
then  pieced  together  in  ages  aAer- 
wards,  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  the  only 
epic  poem  ever  written  of  which  the 
unity  is  perfect  and  complete,  and  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  disturb 
the  order  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
poem  without  marring  the  regular  and 
connected  sequence  of  the  entire.  The 
JEneid  is  quite  disconnected.  The 
adventure  of  the  first  and  fourth  books 
has  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  the 
remainder ;  it  does  not  unite  with  them, 
far  less  influence  them.  Tlie  fiAh  book 
is  a  clumsy  interpolation.  Hardouin 
justly  remarks,  that  the  story  of  the 
sack  of  Troy,  and  the  wanderings  of 
^neas,  might  have  been  as  well  told 
to  Latinus  or  Evauder  as  to  Dido ;  and 
the  funeral  games  better  performed  in 
honour  of  Pallas  than  of  a  trumpeter, 
who  makes  no  appearance  in  the  poem 
until  he  is  dead.  Milton  well  knew, 
though  his  commentators,  including 
Addison,  do  not  [Bentley,  of  course,  ex- 
cepted ;  but  he  was  otherwise  employed, 
in  his  wonderful  edition  of  Milton], 
that  the  epic  character  could  not  be 
sustained  throughout  Paradise  TsOst : 
and,  accordingly,  he  plainly  tells  us^ 
in  the  ninth  book,  that  he  changes  his 
notes  to  tragic.  In  the  Iliady  on  the 
contrary,  the  theme  laid  down  is  pur^ 
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suedy  from  beginning  to  end,  with  ail 
ibe  precision  of  a  logical  aiguroent. 
The  greatest  warrior  of  tlie  liost  as- 
sembled around  Troy  forsakes  the  cause 
in  an  excess  of  just  anger.  To  shew 
that  his  presence  is  not  indispensable 
towards  success,  the  King  of  Men  de- 
termines on  active  operations  at  once 
without  him,  and  musters  his  army  for 
the  fight.  All  the  accidents  of  war 
ensue — battles,  changes,  retreats,  duels, 
truces.  Tlie  first  day's  comlAt  has 
been  such,  that  the  Greeks  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  the  spade  to  the  as- 
sistanceofthe  sword;  and  they  intrench. 
Still  more  disastrous  is  the  second  day's 
battle.  Heaven  declares  decidedly 
against  them ;  and  the  Tictorious  Hector 
bivouacs  amid  his  watchfires  in  the 
field,  waiting  impatiently  for  morning 
to  attack  the  hostile  lines.  Then  is 
tlie  indignant  prophecy  of  Achilles  re- 
membered, that  his  arm  would  ere  long 
be  needed;  and  his  intrepid  cousin, 
his  aged  tutor,  and  the  most  eloquent 
cbieftein  of  the  host,  are  sent  with  rich 
giAs  to  supplicate  him  to  return :  but 
in  vain.  The  vicissitudes  of  warfare 
again  fill  the  scene.  We  have  a  night 
adventure,  which  certainly  is  not  ne- 
cessary in  the  story ;  but  an  epic  poem 
and  a  romance  are  two  different  things. 
The  main  theme  of  the  liiad  is  war, 
and  every  accident  of  war  should  therein 
have  a  place.  Among  these,  the  em- 
ployment of  espionage  and  the  surprise 
of  an  unguarded  camp  are  prominent; 
and,  therefore,  I  pay  no  attention  to 
the  tradition  already  noticed,  that  Uie 
Dolonia  vras  inserted  by  Pisistratus. 
Then  follow  sallies  fiom  the  intrench- 
ments,  storming  of  walls,  desperate  de- 
fence of  position  after  position,  with 
gleams  of  success,  followed  by  irre- 
trievable defeat ;  when  the  hero,  moved 
by  the  tears  of  his  friend,  consents  to 
allow  his  troops  to  rush  to  the  rescue, 
but  refuses  to  stir  in  person.  For 
a  time  the  rush  is  successful,  and  the 
assailants  are  driven  back ;  but  the 
leader  of  the  rescuing  division  is  soon 
slain,  and  the  rout  is  more  hopeless 
than  before.  In  triumph  then  rises  be- 
fore us  Hector,  radiant  in  gloriously 
won  arms,  tlie  hero  of  his  country, 
generous,  true-hearted,  noble,  brave, 
about  to  receive,  with  swelling  heart, 
the  reward  of  a  thousand  valiant  ac- 
tions, by  the  prostrate  subjugation  and 
expulsion  of  the  enemies  of  his  land 
and  lineage.  His  sword  is  raised  to 
smite  resistlessly,  when  upon  the  ears 


of  his  panic'Stricken  followers  falls  that 
battle-cry  so  fetally  remembered  which 
tells  the  appalling  story  that  Achilles  is 
in  the  field  again.  The  rout  is  instantly 
checked;  and,  in  the  morning,  the  furious 
and  heart-broken  warrior, reconciled  to 
the  king,  and  girt  with  armour  forged 
by  the  god  of  Fire,  sweeps  raging  to 
pitiless  and  indiscriminating  slaughter. 
Ordinary  war -adventures  had  been 
nearly  exhausted ;  and  now  the  im- 
mortals come  down  to  the  fight,  and 
the  River-god  rises  to  do  battle  in  vain 
with  a  man.  All  obstacles  are  speedily 
flung  aside,  and  at  last  the  closing  hour 
arrives.  Under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
hand  to  |iand,  and  all  alone,  meet  the 
two  champions  of  their  people  in  a 
single  combat,  which  death  only  can 
conclude ;  and  Hector  falls.  Then  fol- 
low funeral  games  and  funeral  lament- 
ations. Patroclus,  and  the  chief  who 
slew  him,  lie  in  a  common  death ;  and 
the  victor  Achilles  honours  his  fallen 
friend  with  all  tlie  pomp  of  martial 
chivalry,  while  amid  the  vanquished 
habitants  of  the  beleaguered  city  bursts 
forth  the  wailing  of  women  over  the 
corpse  of  Hector,  the  gallant  and  the 
good. 

If  Pisistratus  put  this  together,  he  is 
a  far  greater  poet  than  any  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  ballad-mongers  whose  pur* 
jmrei  panni  he  gathered  and  joined. 
What  is  the  ballad  of  the  Bravery  of 
Dionied,  for  example,  compared  to  the 
poem  of  the  Iliad  ?  llarmonious 
verse,  stirring  incident,  picturesque 
description,  profound  thought,  are  to 
be  found  in  every  page  ;  but  the  power 
of  producing  these,  lofiy  as  it  is,  falls 
far  short  of  that  mens  divinior  which 
can  evolve  such  a  work  complete  and 
absolute  in  all  its  numbers,  with  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  so  closely, 
and  as  it  were  mathematically,  linked 
together.  Throughout  the  Iliad  runs, 
also,  one  vein  of  thought,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  expect  from 
unconnected  writers.  The  battle-bards, 
working  separately,  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  hold  steadily  in  view  a 
detestation  of  strife  and  quarrel,  and 
yet  that  feeling  strongly  pervades  the 
Iliad.  Not  only  Nestor  in  the  first 
book,  and  Phcenix  in  the  ninth, —  each 
in  his  several  way  deprecates  anger, 
and  counsels  the  suppression  of  re- 
vengeful feelings;  but  even  the  hero 
himself  breaks  into  a  passionate  execra- 
tion of  discord,  praying  that  it  might 
perish  from  amia  gods  and  men,  when 
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lie  Aiid»  that  the  consequence  of  hit 
own  indulgence  in  wrath  has  been  to 
stretch  his  brother  in  arms,  the  partner 
of  his  soul,  in  the  gory  dust.  This 
moral  follows  from,  not,  as  Bossu  ab- 
surdly imagines,  creates,  the  poem. 
But,  I  am  wasting  my  time.  He  who 
cannot  see  that  the  Iliad  was  written 
by  the  same  hand,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  past  the  help  of  couching ;  and 
I  might  as  well  attempt  to  describe  the 
cartoons  to  a  man  in  a  state  of  physical 
blindness.  Of  the  Odyuey,  I  may 
speak  hereafter. 

Vico  says,  **  Che  percio  i  popoli 
Greci  cotanto  contesero  della  di  lui 
(Omero)  patrin,  e*l  vollero  quasi  tutti 
lor  cittadino ;  perche  essi  popoli  Greci 
furono  quest  Omero." 

There  may  be  in  this  sentence  either 
sense  or  nonsense.  Nonsense  in  all  its 
altitudes,  if  it  be  intended  to  maintain 
that  what  is  the  popular  fancy  can  be 
best  expressed  by  the  people;  or,  as 
Vico  nhrases  it,  that  the  jiopoli  Greci 
were  Omero ;  for  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 
It  is  the  Omeri — the  Homers — who 
ultimately  lead,  and  make  the  popoli 
Oreci.  Sense,  if  it  be  intended  to  say 
that  there  is  no  Homer  without  the 
education  un- schoolmasterlike  of  ob- 
servation and  memory.  I  should  rea- 
dily concede  to  Vico,  or  Wolf,  that 
many  a  story  is  contained  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  which  their  author  had 
heard  and  embodied.  **  To  us,*'  he 
says,  **  the  glory — the  report  only — has 
come  down.  We  know  nothing  of  it." 
Thamyns,  Demodoeus,  and  other  il- 
lustrious singers,  are  perpetually  quoted . 
Nothing  appears  to  me  more  absurd 
than  the  controversy  about  the  reality 
of  the  events  of  the  Iliad*  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  tribes  on  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  Archipelago  had  many  a 
piratical  war,  ante  HeUnam,  occasion- 
ed, in  pretext,  by  the  carrying  off  of 
a  lady — in  reality,  by  the  pleasure 
of  living  a  life  of  tumult  and  plun- 
der. For  Bryant  and  his  school  I 
feel  no  respect;  but  just  as  much  as  I 
do  for  those  who  made  it  a  matter  of 
ortliodoxy  to  believe  in  tlie  Trojan 
war.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  theory 
of  Nimrod  —  not  the  Nimrod  whose 
unwearied  pen  4lirows  perpetual  fas- 
cination over  the  themes  of  sporting 
and  conviviality;  who  brings  before 
U3  tlie  chase  and  tlie  turf,  the  field  and 
the  table,  with  a  fre$hne:»s  and  a  vigour 
that  makes  us  almost  participators  in 
the  scenes  of  active  manhood  or  jocular 


relaxation  which  he  pictures— but  Her- 
bert, who  will  not  be  offended  if  1  style 
him,  after  his  impressive  poem,  Herbert 
of  Helga,  in  his  work  called  after  the 
mighty  hunter.  Ingenious  it  is,  and 
supported  by  a  woHd  of  talent  and 
erudition;  but  I  think  Homer  is  to  be 
read  literally.  Some  actual  war,  which 
appeared  to  him  remarkable,  suggested 
the  song.  It  having  been  so  sug- 
gested, genius  did  the  rest.  The  four- 
and-twenty  minstrels  I  must  again  dis- 
miss, and  agree  with  Aristotle   that 

ixx»ut  (Poet  xxiv.).  Divine  is  Homer 
—  [die  one  Homer]  above  all  others. 
The  same  Aristotle,  who  made  for  the 
use  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  most 
famous  of  the  editions  of  -Homer, 
thereby  for  ever  ennobling  the  office  of 
editor,  also  declares  that  the  poet  sur- 
passes all,  not  only  in  style  (xiC«i),  but 
in  the  intellectual  faculty  ()*«pwf), — 
not  merely  in  the  melody  of  versifica- 
tion  and  the  choice  of  words,  but  in 
the  philosophical  arrangement  and 
consideration  of  tlie  course  of  his  poems. 
And  Aristotle  vras  a  man  worthy  of  all 
the  worship  ever  bestowed  upon  him 
even  by  the  blindest  of  his  devotees. 
They  might  not  have  known  why  they 
worshipped  him,  and  often  assigned  ab- 
surd or  mlse  reasons  for  their  idolatry ; 
but  they  were  not  subsuntially  wrong 
when  they  bowed  down  before  the 
« ipte  dixitr 

1  have  written  nK>re  than  I  intended, 
and  shall  only  say,  that  my  own  opi- 
nion is  that  the  Hiud  and  Udysiuy  are, 
with  no  very  important  differences,  as 
we  now  have  them,  the  work  of  one 
man,  who  dwelt  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Archipelago,  or  in  the  islands — per- 
haps Scio.    I  do  not  believe  that  he  was 


a  t)eggaMiian,  or  a  singing  man,  or  a 
blind  man.  I  do  not  think  his  name  was 
Homer  ;  and  I  look  upon  the  deriva- 
tions of  that  word  which  we  find  in  the 
Greek  scholiasts,  men  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  etymology,  and  the 
pedant!  who  follow  them,  as  mere 
trash.  The  meaning  is  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.  I  think  he  wrote  or  spoke 
his  great  poems  as  wholes,  in  Asia,  and 
that  they  came  over  to  Hellas  piece  by 
piece,  after  having  filled  the  east  with 
their  fame  ;  and  that  by  the  great  men 
of  Athens,  or  Sparta,  they  were  ga- 
thered, not  in  the  sense  of  making 
them  into  poems,  but  of  re-making 
them.  They  were,  botli  before  their 
importation  and  afterwards,  sung   in 
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scraps,  DO  doubt,  juM  as  Shakespeare 
or  Milton  is  quoted  by  us  in  scraps. 
We  do  not  sing  our  izreat  poets  —  the 
Greeks  did  ;  but  "  To  be  or  not  to 
be  ?"  or,  "  Hail,  holy  light !"  indicate 
to  OS  fragments  of  Hamlet  or  Paradise 
Lostf  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  va- 
rious **  headings  "  of  the  pieces  fsung 
by  the  Rhapsodists  indicated  fragments 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  and  it 
would  be  as  wise  to  consider,  as  the 
original  arranger  of  the  Shakespearean 
or  Miltonic  poerat  in  their  present 
shape,  tlie  industrious  compiler  who 
sliould  restore  them  from  Readers,  or 
Speakers,  or  £legBnt  Extracts,  as  to 
confer  the  honour  otmakirm  the  poems 
of  Homer  on  Pisistratus.  If  Wolf  had 
tried  to  make  an  epic  poem  out  of  the 
abundant  ballads  of  his  native  land,  he 
would  have  found  how  hard  was  the  task 
assigned  by  him  to  the  Athenian  pnnce. 
It  might  not  l)e  unamusing  to  prove,  in 
the  manner  of  Wolf,  that  there  were 
some  dozen  of  Sir  Walter  Scolts.  On 
Vico's  principle,  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  do  so.  Sir  Walter  wove  together 
the  traditions  of  Scotland,  and  there- 
fore tlie  Scottish  tribes  "  fttrono  questo 
GmUeror 

But,  of  this  more  timn  enough.  I 
am  about  to  split  Homer  again  into 
tlie  rhapsodical  ballads,  not  from  which 
be  was  made,  but  which  were  taken 
from  him.  I  am  sorry  that  Chap- 
man, whose  version  must  be  considered 
tlie  most  Homeric  ever  attempted  in 
our  language,  did  not  apply  to  the 
Odyssey  the  fourteen -syllable  verse, 
which  had  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
Iliad.  There  appears  to  me  greater 
opportunity  for  its  flowing  use  in  tlie 
more  discursive  poem  ;  and  Chapman 
had  by  no  means  the  same  command 
of  the  ten -syllabic  distich.  1  have, 
however,  long  considered  it  as  certain 
that  the  only  metre  in  which  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey f  as  whole  poems,  can  be 
adequately  translated  into  English  is 


the  Spenserian.  I  have  made  consi- 
derable progress  with  such  a  transla- 
tion, and  sometimes  I  think  I  may 
finish  it.  Why  I  am  not  sure  of  so 
doing,  will  be  found  out  by  any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  of  consulting  the 
seventh  satire  of  Juvenal. 

^lian  enumerates  the  principal  fa- 
vourites of  the  ancients. 

^«y  •}  ^mXam'  «!«»  XXiyv  ri^y  \wi  'Smut) 
*A'ymfiiftMf§90ft  mm  Vtiif  K«r«X«y«y,  *m}  wu 
"AB^km,   JMU  '0(»i»n  m^vmf.    TtArtt  vvi^ 

km}  m^)  rnv  2;^i)iaf,  *AX»/mi/  i^tXiytut, 
KvuXthtiaf,  xmi  Ni»tr/«v,  x»i  rd  tUt  Kifxnf, 

U  A«i(r«tf.-^Lib.  xiii.,  14. 

**  The  ancients  sang  tbs  poems  of 
Homer  in  detached  portions.  Such  as 
the  Battle  at  the  Ships  (Iliad,  Book 
Xni.),  the  Adventure  of  Dolon  (X.). 
the  Bravery  of  Agamemnon  (XI.),  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Ships  (H.),  the  Adven- 
ture ofPatroclus  (XVl.).  the  Ransom- 
ing [of  the  body  of  Hector]  (XXIV.), 
the  Games  over  Patroclus  f  XX  III.),  the 
Breaking  of  the  Oaths  (IV.)  :  i  hese  from 
the  Jiiad.  From  the  other  poem  :  The  Ad* 
ventures  in  Pylos  {Odifsseyt  Book  III.)» 
the  Adventures  in  Lacedemon  (IV.),  the 
Cave  of  Calypso  (V.),  the  Raft  [which 
Ulysses  constructed  to  leave  Calypso's 
island]  (V.),  the  Tales  told  to  Alcinous 

iV^IIl.),  the  Adventures  with  the  Cyclop 
IX.).  the  Visit  to  the  Dead  (XL),  the 
Adventures  with  Circe  (X.),  tlie  Bath  [of 
Ulysses,  when  he  whs  discovered  by  his 
nurse]  fXIX.),  the  Slaying  of  the  Suitors 
(XXII.),  the  Adventures  in  the  Coun- 
try [with  Eumjeus]  (XIV.),  the  Visit  to 
Laertes  (XXIV.y 

Of  these  I  have  selected,  as  my  com- 
mencing chaunt,  the  Niptra,  My  trans- 
lation is  accompanied  by  the  original, 
side  by  side;  so  that  "  half  of  my  page 
at  least  is  good."  I  have  followed  the 
ordinarily  received  Greek  text. 


NIHTPA, 

OR 

Sjbt  ^t^  of  ®Ds5(0ett0« 

From  the  Odyss.  Book  XIX.  386-507. 

[Odysseus,  in  the  disguise  of  a  ragged  beggar-man,  has  an  interview  with  his 
wife,  who  does  not  recognise  him.    He  tells  her,  as  usual,  a  false  story, 

"Viy^M  ir«XX«  Xiy«t9  lrv/U40if  i/Mtef 

in  which  he  represents  himself  as  an  acquaintance  of  her  absent  lord.  She  asks 
a  description  of  his  person,  whicli  he  gives  with  nujch  minuteness,  and  thereby 
4»nvinces  Jwr  of  the  ^ruH>  pfhis  assertion.    She  instantly  extends  the  kindest 
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hospitality  to  him,  and  orders  Euryclea,  his  old  nurse,  to  bathe  his  feet.  The 
nurse  complies  the  more  willingly,  as  she  is  struck  by  the  likeness  of  the  poor 
stranger  to  Odysseus.] 


urn  Aft^iik  t(yu  yifur»'        390 


vii9  ^iri  fuv  0Vf  Kkmrt  Xtvxf  S^vrt, 
nk^uro  «*  IX^ivra,  fur  Avrikimtf  «,  xeH 

Iftitutrn  395 


»ht»t9 

*A(m9  n  V  l(ifm'  m  #i  *^^  Hf**  MUtu 


n«u)«   nn   ytyeuirx   xtxwar*   SvyMvi^tt 
X  .    /  ^^*  .   ,  400 


"  Avr*Xv»*  atfrif  hIv  o*^*  tb>^f«,  ^tw  «c  ^/i»j 


I. 

A  caldron  bright  the  old  woman  bore, 

To  wash  the  strangers  feet; 
Of  water  cold  she  poured  in  store  — 
Then,  to  temper  the  bath,she  filled  it  o'er 
With  a  stream  of  boiling  heat. 

II. 

By  the  fire  Odysseus  took  his  place ; 

But  he  quickly  turned  him  round 
In  the  darksome  shadow  to  hide  his  face, 
For  he  thought  that  his  nurse*s  hand 
would  trace 

The  scar  of  an  ancient  wound. 

III. 

And  he  feared  that  she  might  with  out- 
cry rash 

His  presence  there  betray ; 
And  scarcely  had  she  begun  to  wash, 
Ere  she  was  aware  of  the  grisly  gash 

Above  his  knee  that  lay. 

IV. 

It  was  a  Wound  from  a  wild  boar's  tooth, 

All  on  Parnassus'  slope, 
Where  he  went  to  hunt  in  the  days  of 

his  youth 
With  his  mother's  sire,  with  whom,  in 
sootli. 
In  craft  could  no  man  cope. 

V. 

By  Hermes'  grace,  with  oaths  and  lies 

His  fraud  ful  game  he  played ; 
And  the  god,  for  the  blazing  sacrifice 
Of  kids'  and  lambkins'  savoury  thighs, 
Lent  him  his  ready  aid. 

VI. 

From  Parnassus  erst  on  a  journey  gone. 

To  Ithaca's  isle  he  came ; 
There  he  found  that  his  daughter  had 

borne  a  son. 
Whom  they  placed  his  grandsire's  knees 

upon, 
As  he  sate  at  the  board,  his  supper  done, 
And  they  asked  him  the  boy  to  name. 

VII. 

And  thus  spoke  out  Euryclea  fair, 

The  infant's  nurse  was  she — 
"  Autolycus,  name  your  daughter's  heir. 
Whom  you  long  have  souglUwith  many 
a  prayer, 
^OMT  lying  upon  your  knee,^- 


1838.]  The  Bath  of  Odysseus. 


VIII. 


Tw  tmST  AiT»>jfX4g  Jiwaf$iiCir$,  fmnrtf «.  "  Daughter  and  son,"  the  old  man  said, 

"  Trnf^S^  IfUf^  Si^^  Ti,  ri^try  U»f^  «  What  name  I  bestow,  receive; 

„  ,  ^  .  **^\**!  ^^^\                        ^  As  many  a  man,  o'er  earth  wide-spread, 

ruxx^n  j^  ly^,  0AT21AMEN02  ri  t  Was  ODIOUS  to  me  when  I  hiUier  sped; 

'AA^':^y„^,^.i.^i..^.,^.ru^,.         ^  Odysseus  the  name  I  give .• 

Ty  y  'OAT2ET2  /^  lrr« 

*  I  hare  endearoored  to  preserre  the  pun,  if  it  be  right  to  call  it  one,  as  well  as 
I  can.  It  is  probable  that  the  derivations  of  the  Greek  names  of  early  times  are  to 
be  soagM  in  very  difierent  quarters  from  those  to  which  we  are  referred  by  the 
grammarians;  but,  io  the  present  case,  Homer  seems  to  be  repeating  some  well- 
known  story.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  Autolyous  might  wish 
to  mark  his  feelings  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  grandson  by  the  name  he  gave  him. 
Instances  from  the  Scriptures  will  occur  at  once.  The  wife  of  Phinehas,  bringing 
forth  a  son  amid  the  ruin  of  her  house,  called  him  Ichabod — "  where  is  the  glory" — 
in  melancholy  mark  that  he  was  bo^n  when  prosperity  had  departed.  So  Leah  and 
Rachel  named  their  children  ;  and,  if  we  go  further,  so  did  Eve.  I  give  the  version 
of  Chapman,  as  it  affords  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  part  translation,  part  comment : 

"  Daughter  and  son-in-law  (said  he),  let  then 
The  name  that  I  shall  give  him  stand  with  men  ; 
Since  I  arrived  here,  at  the  hour  of  uain. 
In  which  mine  own  kind  entrails  did  sustain 
Moan  for  my  daughter*s  yet  unended  throes  : 
And  when  so  many  men's  and  women's  woes 
In  joint  compassion  met,  of  human  birth, 
Brought  ford]  t'  attend  the  many-feeding  earth ; 
Let  Odysseus  be  his  name,  as  one '* 

He  is  wrong,  as  his  note  also  shews,  in  tlie  meaning  he  affixes  to  ^vrra^i**/ .  Auto. 
lyens  had  no  sentimental  fancies  about  him.  He  was  full  of  hatred  agpainst  many 
men  and  women,  whom  I  suppose  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Mercury,  bad  cheated, 
and  who  had  fbnnd  him  out ;  and  he  intended  that  his  odiam  against  mankind  should 
be  perpetuated  in  the  name  Odystnts, 

The  second  $i^ma  in  the  participle  Huefoutifu  and  the  name  'O^iw^vv; ,  is  a  gram- 
matical  or  prosodial  insertion,  in  order  to  make  the  syllable  long  by  position.  *oivtivs 
is  often  snelt  with  a  single  iigma,  as  in  the  above  {MisMge,  v.  409,  416,  45S,  456, 
and  a  hnndred  places  beside.  Dunbar  contends  that  it  is  useless,  as  the  metrical 
ictns  would  make  the  syllable  long  without  any  alteration  of  spelling.  But,  as  the 
complaint  of  Martial  still  holds  good— 

"  Dicunt  Earinon  tamen  jtotetn, 
Sed  Gneci  quibus  est  nihil  negatum, 
£t  qnos  i^s  ^n  decet  sonsre ; 
Noma  non  licet  esse  tam  disertis. 
Qui  musas  colimus  severiores"-^ 

and  we  cannot  be  albwed  to  yary  the  quantity  of  our  words  ad' libitum,  I  have 
chosen  to  spell  the  name  always  Odysseus,  accenting,  according  to  the  English 
analogy,  on  the  second  syllable.  I  strongly  recommend  all  trauslutors  of  Greek 
poetry  to  take  the  Greek,  not  the  Latin  names.  The  Roman  deities,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Mercurius,  Vulcanus,  Ceres,  Mars,  V^enus,  &c.,  are  by  no  means  mythologically 
identical  with  Her6,  Athen^,  Hermes,  Hephasstos,  Dem^ter,  Ar^s,  Aphrodite,  &c. ; 
and,  surely,  the  Greek  words  are  at  least  as  musical  as  the  LiUin.  Aitis  is  better  than 
Ajax  ;  the  Aiante,  or,  if  tlie  dual  is  not  allowable  in  a  translation,  tlie  Aiantes  than 
die  Ajaces,  or  the  Ajaxes ;  and  Odysseus  is  ss  g^ood  as  Ulysses.  Tlie  late  Greek 
tnmults  have  familiarised  us  to  the  form.  Jupiter  (which  is  nothing  but  a  different 
n>elling  of  Zi«- «'««»#)  is  perhaps  the  only  exception  I  should  admit ;  and  no  English 
rhyme-maker  can  afford  to  part  with  Jom,  whom,  therefore,  we  must  yote  to  be  the 
same  as  the  unmanageable  Zeut,  Of  course,  I  do  not  recommend  mere  literal  changes 
of  forms  to  which  we  have  been  aocustomed,  such  as  substituting  •$  for  us,  Menelaof 
for  Menelauf,  or  m  for  m  (as  ilineas  for  ^Eneas),  or  to  alter  Pnam,  Hecuba,  Alexander, 
Parnassus,  and  other  such  almost  household  words,  «^o»«>f  [^gitllj'fv  €j?!A!)«^  l\?* 
in  an  oUier  oMoa,  o 
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Tm  Inn'  ^)S  'OWi»r,  W  W  r^^M  ^yX«Jb 


M«ni^  )^*A^iif«Si«  /Mrr^,  ^Vf**^  OWmi^ 


IX. 

By  such  a  surname  ray  grandson  call ; 
And  wlien  manhood's  yean    shall 
come, 
Send  him  to  fisit  the  ample  hall, 
Where  his  mother  was  bom,  in  Par- 
nassus tall, 
And  there  I  shall  give  him  share  of  all. 
And  send  him  rejoicing  home." 

X. 

Seeking  these  treasures  rich  and  rare, 

Odysseus  left  his  land ; 
To  Autolycus*  castle  he  made  repair. 
And  his  mndsire,  and  his  uncles  there. 
Hailed  him  with  friendly  liand. 

XI. 

And  the  heart  of  his  rootlier*s  motlier 
was  blest 

With  her  dear  grandson's  sight; 
Closely  she  clasped  him  to  her  breast. 
And  many  a  kiss  on  his  cheek  she  prest. 

And  on  his  eyes  so  bright. 

XII. 

Then  Autolycus  told  his  sons  to  spread 

A  table  for  the  feast ; 
And  willing  they  did  as  their  fiuher  said. 
And  afiTe-year-old  steer  was  to  skiughter 
led 
In  honour  of  their  guest. 

XIII. 

They  flay  off  its  hide,  they  dress  the 
inside. 
They  cut  it  up  joint  by  joint ; 
With  skill  well  tried,  the  flesh  they 

divide, 

And,  sliced  into  steaks,  to  the  fire  'tis 
applied, 
Piercedf  on  the  toaster's  point.* 

*  I  hope  I  hdve  translated  this  favourite  culinary  passage  correcfly.  It  appears 
to  me  thai  the  meat  was  toasted,  not  roasted.  The  animal  was  broken  ap,  and  the 
joints  cut  into  steaks,  which  were  stuck  upon  forks — iive.pronged  forks,  as  we  are 
sometimes  told — and  held  to  the  fire.  The  translation  of  this  passage  baa  been  very 
tormenting  to  those  who  have  set  up  in  their  own  minds  a  different  standard  of  epic 
taste  from  that  which  was  erecCea  by  Homer.  The  last  French  translation  I  have 
seen,  of  1812,  thus  daintily  paraphrases  the  passage  in  tlie  first  book  of  the  Iliad : — 
*'  On  consacre  les  victimes,  on  les  i^^orge,  et  le  temple  est  inond^  de  leur  sang. 
Les  cnisses  sont  coup6es ;  le  prdtre  lui-ro^e  les  fait  bruler  sur  Fautel,  et  offre  des 
libations.  D6ja  Tofirande  eat  oonsum^e  par  le  feu  sacr6,  on  fait  cuire  la  chair  dee 
victimes,  des  tables  sont  dress^es,  le  sacrificateur  et  les  Greos  se  rangent  autoar»  et 
tons  dans  nn  common  repaa  goiitent  les  douceurs  de  I'^galit^." 

This  is  a  pleasant  p«tit  aouper.  1  have  never  seen  the  first  French  translation  of 
'*  Homere  pMte  Grec,  et  grant  historiog^raphe,  by  Maistre  Jeban  Samzoo,  Ucenti^ 
en  loys.  Lieutenant  da  Bully  de  Touraine,  en  sou  siege  de  Cbastillon  sur  Indre,'* 
written,  it  is  supposed,  by  order  of  Francis  I.,  and  printed,  as  we  are  duly  informed, 
on  the  fi6ih  of  September,  1530  ;  but  in  that  of  Du  Soubait,  of  1617,  we  have  what 
I  think  is  imtter  than  the  jiice  Uimmings  of  the  version  oi%S\i :  — JLes  cuisses  dee 


Airi»M    V  Xt^mymym    CtSh    &^m    trtfrm- 
irn^.  4tS0 


T^f  ii^  k^  5*  tiff,  jm)  fU9  )iii;^iiMt9 


1838.] 


The  Bath  of  Odjfistus. 


^tnrrr'  M^t  ti  ^v/iuf  Utvir*  hurif  It^nt, 


XIV. 


And  when  at  the  fire  it  was  futiv  done, 

Due  portions  they  gave  to  all ; 
They  sate  at  the  roeal  until  set  of  sun, 
And  when  they  rose,  complaint  was 
tliere  none 
or  the  well-shared  festival. 


^EfUf  T^tXtH  MMrSiv,  tut)  Iw)  »4f«r  fx^u 


XV. 

When  the  sun  in  night  had  hid  his  ray, 

They  sank  in  slumber  sound  ; 
Until  the  rose-fingered  aueen  of  day 
Sprang  from  the  dawn  where  her  birth- 
place lay, 
And  wakened  man  and  hound. 


'Eg  mMmXmffiirm*  CmBitffit^  m»utm$* 


*lX^  I^ttfMMvrif  xvftf  mf»9*  myrti^  iirt^^t 
"Hiiir  aiyx'  *«'>*^»  «^«J«*»i'  l«Xi;^«#««#f  tyxt* 


*EpSc  %*i^  if  Xixf^  irvMnf  Mtrlxi/tv  i»iymt 

0Vt. 

"Tkf  ^f  ^  tir  JkAftmf  Idu  fiipt  iyfif  Aif - 
r»0f,  440 


xvr. 

And  all  at  once  the  chase  pursued 

Grandson,  and  son,  and  sire ; 
Tliey  climbed  the  mountain  crowned 

with  wood. 
And  soon  in  the  windswept  lawns  they 
stood. 
Whence  Piimissus'  heights  aspire. 

XVII. 

Uprose  the  sun  from  the  deep,  deep 
stream 
Of  ocean's  gentle  swell, 
And  the  fields  were  warmed  by  his 

ganial  gUun, 
When  the  huntsmen,  by  light  of  the 
matin  beam, 
Entered  the  woody  dell. 

XVIII. 

First  through  tlie  covert  burst  the  pack. 

Fast  following  on  the  trace ; 
Came  the  Autolyci  at  their  back. 
Nor  did  thev  find  Odysseus  slack, 
With  spear  in  hand,  to  join  the  attack. 
Or  urge  along  the  chase. 


XIX. 


There 


'neath  thick  covering  branches 
laid, 
A  huge  boar  had  his  lair ; 
So  dense  the  foliage  of  that  glade. 
No  wind  had  ever  pierced  its  shade. 
On  moist  wing  wafted  there. 


vietimea  Immol^es  estant  totalement  consam6es,  premi^rem«nt  on  nit  griUer  les 
trippes  et  l«t  entmilles  sur  les  cbarbons,  let  mangereiit  ii  leor  detietia^,  Im  autrvs 
mnnbrMfiirent  mis  en  pieces,  et  tranches  par  morceaux  les  mettant  a  la  brocbe,et  les 
raisast  rfttir  en  diligence,  pais,  estant  rdtis,  on  les  mit  smr  table jm|^|i|^^^^M|^^ 
awif  t>nt  qui  b#iivo«iam  lea  una  aux  Mitres  pourtant  dea  coupea/'  o 
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1 


Oirt  fUf  niXif  fJU^m  murt^n  ?C«XAiv, 


•t4*  irrtM  T»ir«  fAM'tff . 
*Av«i^  M  XiiAJ^  ^mu9^  hu^  Juu*»ti, 


ftm* 
'flriiXffy  Y  *0)Mr4«f  kfut/Mfs  itfri^iti 
ASi^mf  linrTmftif*flv4^Y  mtftM  xtXtm^ 

Tip  ftif  &^  AurikvuH  rt,  xmi  tXtts  Ai^r«. 


n  %*JiyKU  }£^  wi^9fTU        460 

Bit  *I^«jitfr»*  Tf  fi^9  f«i  4f«r^^  *l»i  if«rMC 


XX. 


There  never  in  Uie  midday  heat 

Was  the  warm  sunbeam  seen ; 
So  sheltered  was  that  close  retreat, 
That  never  did  a  rain-storm  beat 
Athwart  its  leafy  screen. 

XXI. 

And  deep  all  round,  the  thick-strewn 
ground 
With  leaves  was  covered  o'er ; 
But  the  trampling  sound  of  man  and 

hound, 
All  bunting  in  with  sudden  bound. 
Aroused  the  couchant  boar. 

XXII. 

With  bristling  back,  and  eye  of  flame, 

In  the  brake  he  took  his  stand  ; 
To  the  onset  first  Odysseus  came, 
Raising  his  spear  with  steady  aim, 
Poised  in  his  sinewy  hand. 

XXIII. 

Ready  he  stood  right  valiantly ; 

But,  ere  he  had  time  to  strike. 
The  tusk  of  the  boar,  more  prompt  than 

he, 
Deep  through  his  flesh,  above  the  knee. 

Ripped  with  a  stroke  oblique. 

XXIV. 

Sharp  was  the  wound,  but  it  touched 
no  bone ; 
Odysseus  then  made  a  thrust ; 

Through  the  right  shoulder  his  spear 
has  gone, 

Tlirough  the  ofi*side  piercing  its  point 
has  slione ; 

And  the  slaughtered  beast,  with  bel- 
lowing moan. 
Sunk  dead  upon  the  dust. 

XXV. 

The  Autolyci  looked  to  tlie  boar  that 
was  slain, 
And  their  nephew's  gash  they  bound. 
Tliey  stanched  the  black  blood  by  a 

magic  strain. 
And  brought  him  home  to  their  sire 
again. 
And  they  healed  him  of  his  wound. 

XXVI. 

With  presents  ricli  he  was  sent  away. 

When  his  cure  was  all  complete ; 
Joyful  they  parted,  both  he  and  they, 
And  to  Itliaca*s  isle  he  bent  his  way, 
pis  pi^rents  gM  \o  greet,  S^^ 
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XXVII. 

And  much  of  bisivound  they  wished  to 
know, 
And  its  manner  he  did  recount. 
How  a  white-tusked  boar  had  dealt 

the  blow, 
While  hunting  he  chanced  witli  his 
uncles  to  go, 
Upon  Parnassus*  mount. 

XXVIII. 

Well  was  it  known  by  that  woman  old, 
The  instant  she  touched  tlie  scar ; 

Down    dropped    his    foot   from    her 
slackened  hold, 

Upset  was  the  laver,  and  over  it  roll'd, 
Clanging  with  brazen  jar. 

XXIX. 

All  on  the  floor  did  the  water  pour. 

The  old  woman's  heart  beat  high  ; 
With  joy  at  once,  and  with  sorrow  sore, 
Her  soul  was  filled,  and, brimming  o'er, 

Tears  dimmed  her  aged  eye. 

XXX. 

And  her  voice  in  her  throat  was  pri- 
soned fast, 
But  ere  long  the  words  outburst; 
Her  suppliant  hand  to  his  chin  she 

passed. 
And  she  said,  <<Thou  art  he  —  I  know 
thee  at  last  — 
The  darling  boy  I  nurst ! 

XXXI. 

I  knew  thee  not^  Odysseus,  till 

Thy  skin  my  hand  had  pressed." 
Then  where  the  queen  was  seated  still 
Cast  she  her  eyes,  with  eager  will. 
To  tell  who  was  tlie  guest— 

XXXII. 

To  say  that  her  husband,  home  returned. 

Now  sate  within  her  bower. 
But  her  looks  Penelope  nought  dis* 

cerned. 
For  the  thoughts  of  her  mind  elsewhere 
were  turned, 
By  Athene's  watchful  power. 

XXXIII. 

Odysseus  checked  her  tongue's  career; 

Her  throat  his  right  hand  caught ; 
Then  with  his  left  he  drew  her  near, 
And  "  Nurse,"  said  he,  in  ton^^f^, 
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XXXIV. 

''  Tliou  plot  my  ruin  I  by  whose  teat 

My  infancy  was  M ; 
When  homeward  to  my  native  seat, 
After  twenty  years  of  toil  and  sweat, 

My  wandering  course  has  led  1 

XXXV. 

"  Now,  since  to  thee  my  coming  here 

By  a  god*s  aid  is  known, 
Breathe  it  to  none  tliat  I  am  near ; 
For,  mark  me,  with  attentive  ear, 

Threatening  what  shall  be  done  — 

XXXVI. 

"  If,  by  Heaven's  help,  beneath  me  die 

The  suitors  whom  I  hate. 
Not  even  to  thee,  my  nurse,  shall  I 
Yield  quarter,  while  around  me  lie 
The  handmaids,  slain  unpityingly,    . 

WHhin  my  palace  gate." 

XXXVII. 

Him  answered  thus  Euryclea  good  : 
*<  What  hast  thou  said,  ray  son  ? 
Firm  and  inflexible  of  mood, 
I  hold  thy  secret,  unsubdued. 
As  steel  or  solid  stone. 

XXXVIII. 

But,  heed  my  words.      If  Heaven 
should  tame 
Tlie  suitors  b'neath  thy  hand. 
Then  throughout  the  household  shall 

I  name 
The  handmaids  who  wrought  disgrace 
and  shame, 
And  those  who  blameless  stand.'' 
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XXXIX. 

"  Needless,  my  nurse,"  the  king  replied, 
*<  That  this  should  to  me  be  told ; 

Thev  all  shall  be  noted,  and  duly  tried. 

As  for  the  rest,  let  the  gods  provide : 
But  do  thou  deep  silence  nold." 

XL. 

She  went  to  prepare  the  bath  anew. 
For  the  first  was  spilt  all  around  : 
He  was  bathed  and  anointed  in  manner 

due; 
To  the  fire  then  closer  the  stool  he 

drew, 
And  over  his  knee  his  rags  he  threw, 
Jn  order  to  hide  the  wound. 

Digitized  by  VjUU^     «j^ 
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POKTEAITS  OF  8PAJ71SH  CARLIST  CHIEFS. 

C01;KT  D£  CASA  EOUIA  — DOV  UIUUELOOM82'— pom  JUAN  ZABIATEGUI  — 
OOy  FaAHCISCO  ITUAALDE. 


DOK  Si AZARIO,  COUHT  DE  CASA 
EGUIAy 

is  one  among  many  others,  who,  from 
being  obnoxious  to  the  Liberals,  were 
singled  out  as  victims,  and  driven  from 
the  army. 

During  the  late  king's  illness  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  sent  under 
an  arrest  to  Vittoria,  and  prevented 
from  joining  the  cause  of  Charles  V. 
earlier  than  he  did,  in  consequence  of 
that  detention. 

From  1824  to  1897  he  was  captain- 
general  of  Galida,  and  bore  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  skilful  officer  and  confirmed 
royalist :  his  majesty,  in  (act,  does  not 
possess  a  better  instructed  general. 

After  the  deatli  of  Zumalccarreguy, 
Don  Carlos  assumed  the  command  of 
his  army,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
trigues of  sevemi  other  aspirants,  and, 
accordingly,  Moreno  was  second  under 
him.  Tliis  officer  was  beaten  by  Cor- 
dova at  Mendigorria,  and  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Puente  de  la 
Reyna;  and  the  whole  army  cried 
out  so  loudly  against  him  that  he 
was  superseded,  and  Casa  Eguia,  tlie 
friend  and  adviser  of  Zumalecarreguy, 
WHS  placed  at  its  head ;  who,  possess- 
ing great  talents  for  organisation  and 
discipline,  set  about  improving  die 
troops,  with  tiie  intention  of  resigning 
in  fiivoor  of  Villa  Real  when  his  plans 
were  executed.  Gomez,  Ituralde,  and 
Villa  Real,  were  appointed  chiefs  of 
division;  and  Segastibelia  had  the 
command  in  Guipuscoe,  and  also  of 
the  lines  in  front  or  San  Sebastian. 

When  Cordova  and  Espartero  de- 
termined to  attack  tlie  defile  of  Arlaban, 
which  was  defended  by  Goni  with  only 
two  Navarrest  battalions,  tlie  latter, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  abandoned  the 
beigltts,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  his 
adversaries  to  proceed  towards  Salinas, 
where  the  main  body  of  the  arroTy 
under  Casa  £guia,  was  stationed.  The 
stratagem  did  not  succeed,  as  the  former 
halted  at  Arlaban,  Meanwhile,  Eguia, 
having  called  in  Villa  Real  from  Guer- 
vara,  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
assembled  several  battalions,  to  dieck 
the  progress  of  Cordova  and  Espartero ; 


and  as  the  latter  generals  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  attack,  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  acting  offiensively.  Vilhi  Real 
accordingly  commenced  operations  on 
the  left,  by  driving  back  the  Algerine 
legion,  followed  by  Goni  on  the  right 
and  Las  Vacas  in  the  centre;  and, 
fklling  furiously  on  the  troops  opposed 
to  them,  dislodged  the  Christines,  aAer 
numerous  brilliant  charges  from  the 
Venta  de  Arlaban,  and  all  the  other 
positions,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
them  on  the  preceding  day,  thereby 
completely  deranging  the  plans  of  their 
adversaries.  It  was  in  this  action  that 
Eguia  called  out,  "  Where  are  my 
Guipuscoans?*'  evidently  evincing  the 
reliance  he  placed  upon  this  brave  and 
hardy  portion  of  his  troops.  Hie  kinz 
was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  had 
satisfaetory  proof  of  the  devotion  and 
gallantry  of^  his  army.  Casa  Eguia 
aid  not  long  hold  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief; for,  as  soon  as  he 
had  completed  the  reformation  which 
induced  him  to  accept  of  it,  he  re- 
signed in  fJBivour  of  Villa  Real. 

At  tlie  eurnest  solicitation  of  his  so- 
vereign, he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  operations  at  the  last  siege  of 
Bilboa ;  and,  it  is  believed,  would 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  it,  had  his 
plans  been  acted  upon :  they  were,  un- 
fortunately, however,  overruled. 

His  activity  and  zeal  for  the  cause 
were  most  conspicuous;  and,  as  he 
was  out  early  and  late  reconnoitring, 
nothing  escaped  him.  However,  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured 
fW>m  want  of  ammunition  and  ord- 
nance, were  so  great  that  the  batteries 
were  often  obliged  to  cease  firing. 
Notwithstanding  a  vast  superiority  over 
him  on  all  sides,  had  not  the  Count  de 
Casa  Eguia  been  crippled  by  otliers, 
and  the  full  powers  with  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  invested  denied 
him,  the  city  must  have  fiiUen. 

As  some  account  of  the  relief  of 
Dilboa  may  be  interesting,  it  is  here 
given. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  December, 
1836,  was  ushered  in  with  squally 
weatlier,  accompanied  by  snow.  Villa 
Real,  however,  who  commanded  on 
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the  heights  above  Bilboa,  having  pre- 
viously resolved  to  attack  Espartero  — 
wliOy  with  an  immense  force,  had  for 
some  days  remained  inactive  at  Portu- 
galette  and  its  envhons  —  notwith- 
standing the  un&vourable  appearance 
of  tlie  weather  made  the  necessary  dis- 
positions, and  pushed  a  force  across 
the  rivulet  which  divided  the  belli- 
gerents, by  tlie  bridge  of  Essua,  the 
extreme  risht  of  the  position.  Goni 
commanded  the  right;  Gueiigue,  the 
centre ;  and  Sanz,  the  left.  The  action 
had  commenced  with  success,  when, 
unfortunately,  tlie  commander-in-chief 
was  induced  to  sound  a  retreat,  con- 
sidering further  operations  impracti- 
cable from  Uie  increased  heavy  hXl  of 
snow;  which,  together  with  a  strong 
wind,  blowing  directly  in  the  face  of 
the  troops,  rendered  their  advance  both 
difficult  and  dangerous.  This  lament- 
able event  turned  tlie  fortune  of  the 
day ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that, 
had  Espartero  been  pressed,  he  would 
have  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps, 
experience  having  proved  he  had  done 
so  two  or  three  times  before,  upon  a 
less  urgent  occasion. 

On  die  morning  of  this  day,  as  usual, 
the  whole  of  tlie  positions,  from  the 
bridge  of  Luchana,  the  extreme  left, 
to  the  bridge  of  £ssua,  the  extreme 
right,  had  been  visited;  and  as  the 
mountain-passes  were  taken,  and  no 
difficulty  existed  in  tlie  progress,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the 
troops  would  have  been  equally  fortu- 
nate :  indeed,  if  the  Christinos,  at  four 
o*clock  of  the  same  day,  without  any 
cessation  of  snow,  could  attack  the 
Carlist  positions  with  success,  surely 
tlie  latter,  at  eight  o'clock  of  that 
morning,  might  have  effected  their 
purpose  with  better  prospects.  By  the 
time  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  mounted, 
the  Carlist  columns  had  returned  to 
their  bivouacks,  and  all  was  quiet.  On 
reaching  tlie  height  above  the  bridge 
of  Ludiana,  several  trincadores  (gun- 
boats) were  observed,  advanced  con- 
siderably higher  up  the  river  than 
usual.  The  attention  of  the  field- 
officer  commanding  the  post  was  drawn 
to  this  circumstance,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  should  send  orders  to 
Uie  battery  below  to  disperse  them; 
but  the  matter,  however,  was  treated 
lightly  by  him,  while  he  remarked  that 
the  enemy  had  already  commenced  his 
retreat,  as  might  be  observed  by  a  lai^e 
body  of  men  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 


river,  between  Portugalettc  and  tlie 
convent  of  San  Bassanio.  This  force 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  that  which 
annoyed  the  Carlists  so  much  by  sub- 
sequently occupying  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and,  of  course,  taking  the  battery 
of  Luchana  in  flank.  The  Carlists  re- 
turned to  their  billet  at  Oliveaga  about 
tliree  o'clock,  and  at  four  heard  ran- 
dom musketry,  which  was  at  first  taken 
for  an  aflhir  of  pio^uets  only :  it,  liow- 
ever,  continued  to  increase,  and  at  six 
o'clock  intelligence  vras  brought,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  that  the  passage 
of  the  bridge  bad  been  forced. 

Tliis  point,  which  was  assuredly  the 
key  of  the  position,  was  unfortunately 
at  the  time  only  occupied  by  two 
companies  of  the  6th  Biscay.  Lord 
Ilanelagh,  with  anotlier  EnglishmaD, 
repaired  to  the  spot  immediately  on 
hearing  tlie  firing,  but  before  they  could 
reach  it  the  Chnstinos  bad  possession ; 
but  so  unexpectedly  was  it  obtained, 
that  they  lingered  for  some  time.  His 
lordship  perceiving  thb  disinclination 
to  profit  by  their  advantage,  with  that 
cool  courage  and  bravery  wbidi  had  so 
often  before  been  conspicuous,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  about  tliirty 
men,  pointins  out  the  certainty  of  re- 
covering the  bridge,  and  urging  tliem 
to  follow  him  with  fixed  bayonets;  but, 
on  their  own  officers  refusing  to  go 
forward,  the  men  hesitated,  and  the 
chance  was  lost.  Had  the  attempt 
been  made,  success  would  have  fol- 
lowed ;  since  the  Christinos  were  un- 
decided as  to  their  movements,  and 
were  actually  waiting  for  orders.  Thus, 
from  the  b^itation  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, and  the  lamentable  circumstance 
of  this  essential  post  not  being  pro- 
tected b^  loog-tried  troops  (for  this 
very  regiment  had  shewn  the  white 
feather  ui  other  instances),  Bilboa  was 
lost. 

The  Chrbtinos  having  made  good 
their  huiding  on  the  Carlist  side  oi  the 
bridge  of  Luchana,  by  means  of  the 
very  trincadores  before  mentioned,  lost 
no  time  in  tlirowing  planks  across  it 
(the  centre  arch  only  being  destroyed); 
thus  enabling  the  main  body  of  their 
army  to  penetrate  the  positions  also. 
The  opposition  offered  to  the  Christinos 
now  amounting  to  little  or  nothing, 
they  ascended  die  heights  of  San  Do- 
mingo, turned  the  left  flank  of  Villa 
Real,  and  drove  him  from  his  strong 
holds.  The  retreat  was  a  most  ignoble 
one  —  all  confusion;  and  every  one 
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trying  to  get  away  as  fast  and  as  far 
from  the  enemy  as  his  legs  would  carry 
hiro.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  disorgan- 
ised state  of  the  Carlists,  that,  had 
Espartero  displayed  a  particle  of  good 
generalship,  ail  might  nave  fallen  into 
his  hands,  and  the  cause  sustained  a 
blow  from  which  it  would  not  easily 
have  recovered.  Fortunately  for  the 
Royalists,  and  for  the  English  attached 
to  them,  the  Christinos  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  unlooked-for  advan- 
tage which  they  had  achieved,  tliat  no 
pursuit  took  place ;  and  each,  accord- 
ingly, pursued  that  road  which  he 
conceived  would  lead  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  Carlists  had  been  on  the  heights 
all  the  night ;  and  when  the  retreat  com- 
menced, about  five  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25tl)  of  December,  1836,  they 
fully  expected  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  a  fresh  position,  the  nature 
of  tlie  ground  being  such  as  to  admit  of 
every  inch  being  defended ;  and  it  was 
not  until  hour  after  hour  had  passed 
that  it  vras  found  that  all  whicn  had 
been  so  deaily  purchased  was  wholly 
relinqubhed,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  of  recovery.  Wlien  the  natural 
strength  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Carlists  is  taken  into  consideration, 
which  with  5000  men  might  be  held 
against  an  opposing  force  of  thrice  that 
number,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our 
minds  that  treadiery  was  not  employed. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  €arlists  was 
comparatively  trifling — not  more  than 
1000  hort  de  cmnbat ;  that  of  the  Chrbt- 
inos  was  much  more  severe.  Fifteen 
piieces  of  ordnance,  eleven  of  which 
had  been  captured  from  the  enemy, 
again  fell  into  their  hands ;  only  one 
twenty-lour-pounder,  one  13-inch  mor- 
tar, two  5i-inch  howitzers,  and  four 
field-pieces,  were  saved.  The  weather 
was  tremendous;  the  snow  four  feet 
deep,  and  where  it  had  drifted  in  the 
mountains  double  that  depth:  some 
credit,  consequently,  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  carrying  oflf  even  the  few 
pieces  mentioned. 

Whether  Bilboa  has  been  benefited 
by  this  relief  is  questionable,  as  the 
Christinos  committed  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses,— destroying  effects,  plundering 
houses,  and  robbing  individuals;  the 
inhabitants  too  late  found  that  the 
entry  of  the  Carlists  would  not  have 
been  attended  witli  worse  conse- 
quences. As  to  any  indiscriminate 
massacre  which  might  have  been  an« 


ticipated,  we  are  fully  satisfied  no- 
thing of  the  kind  could  have  occur- 
red, and  are  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  that,  from  undeniable 
fiicts,  Don  Carlos  is  any  thing  but  the 
cold-blooded  tyrant,  despot,  and  op- 
pressor which  tnose  who  do  not  know 
tiim  are  led  to  believe  him  to  be ;  for, 
surely,  a  more  convincing  proof  of  his 
humanity  there  cannot  be,  than  the  po- 
sitive directions  given  by  him,  not  to 
fire  upon  tlie  city  of  Bilboa,  and  which 
certainly  was  one  reason  that  occasioned 
its  loss. 

Casa  Eguia  b  not  calculated  for 
mountain  warfare.  As  the  commander 
of  an  army  of  60  or  60,000  men,  with 
its  component  parts  of  artillery  and 
cavalry,  he  would  dbtinguish  himself; 
but  in  no  other  situation.  The  raising 
the  siege  of  Bilboa  was  the  cause  of 
temporary  disgrace,  and  of  his  having 
been  placed  under  an  arrest ;  from 
whence  he  has  not  long  been  liberated. 

The  atrocity  of  the  Christinos  in  en- 
deavouring by  every  method  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  political  opponent  was 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  the  case  of  this  officer,  who  had  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  dreadfully  maimed 
in  opening  a  despatch  primed  with  de- 
tonating powder,  mixed  up  with  other 
ingredients.  The  consequences  might 
have  been  more  ftital ;  as  thev  liap- 
pened,  hb  health  suffered  much  for  a 
tong  time.  He  subsequently  had  an 
instrument  constructed,  whicn  fixes  on 
the  right  wrist ;  and  thb  being  directed 
by  the  left  haiul,  which  did  not  sufkt 
so  severely  as  the  other,  enables  him  to 
write  with  ease  aM  rapidity. 

Don  Nanrio  Eguia  was  bom  in 
Durango,  of  a  good  family.  His  uncle, 
Gen.  Francisco  Eguia,  was  a  deputy  to 
the  Cortes,  in  1812  ;  afterwards  minis- 
ter of  war,  and,  subsequently.  Captain 
General  of  Old  Castile.  The  changes 
of  1823  caused  him  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  France;  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
command  in  Galicia,  and  made  a 
grandee,  with  the  title  of  Marquis  de 
Ul  Lealtad.  He  died  in  Madrid  at  an 
advanced  age. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  roust  be 
approaching  seventy  years  of  age : 
misfortunes  and  disappointments  have 
made  him  irritable ;  but  his  disposition 
is  naturally  humane  and  mild ;  and 
many  instances  have  occurred  where 
he  has  overlooked  prisoners,  who,  if 
strictly  scrutinised,  would  have  fallen 
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within  the  pale  of  tb«  Duiango 
decree. 

He  is  about  fife  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  with  a  healthy,  florid-looking 
Gouotenance ;  his  drets  is  generally 
plain  clothes,  and  a  round  hat  covered 
with  oil-skin ;  and,  when  mounted  on 
his  little  cob  pony,  he  has  much  more 
the  appearance  of  a  substantial  fanner 
thau  or  a  military  man. 

Few  officers  have  more  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos 
tlian 

GENERAL  DON  MIGUEL  GOMEZ. 

lie  commenced  his  military  career  in 
the  kingdom  of  Jaen,  in  a  regiment 
raised  in  that  province ;  but  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  promotion  rapidly,  as  at 
the  close  of  the  French  war  it  appears 
he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captam  and 
adjutant  only.  Upon  retiring,  he  was 
appointed  administrator  in  his  native 
province,  which  post  he  filled  until 
1820,  when,  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  public  money  in  his  hands,  he  pur- 
chased horses,  and  formed  a  corps  of 
cavalry ;  at  the  head  of  which  he  re- 
paired  to  the  mountains  of  Cuenca,  and 
afterwards  to  Navarre,  acting  against 
the  Constitutionalists.  He  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  merited  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  which  was  accordingly  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  1823,  he  joined 
Quesada's  division  proceeding  to  Es* 
tiemadura,  from  whence  he  was  dee- 
patched  to  take  Toledo.  The  follow. 
ing  year  saw  him  commander  of  one  of 
the  battalions  of  the  regiment  de  Leal- 
tad  ;  he  was  thereafter  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  columns  formed  in 
Andalusia,  under  the  captain-general 
Quesada,  where  he  continued  until 
1827,  when  he  returned  home.  Sub- 
sequently, he  had  the  command  of  the 
3d  battiilion  of  the  regiment  del  Rey, 
and  was  with  it  at  Cadiz  when  go- 
vernor Hierro  was  killed  by  those  re- 
volutionists whose  intentions,  through 
his  exertions,  were  defeated .  Learning 
that  a  force,  consistinsr  of  many  hundred 
revolutionists,  had  len  Isia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  penetrating  to  Verger,  he  at- 
tacked and  defeated  them ;  for  which 
he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
received  the  cross  of  St.  Ferdinand. 
The  command  of  Algeceras  was  then 
given  him;  but,  in  common  with  all 
other  royalists,  he  was  dismissed  the 


service  during  the  illness  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  on  which  he  returned  to  Madrid. 

Upon  the  first  movement  in  favour 
of  Don  Carlos,  he  quitted  the  capital 
without  a  passport ;  and,  after  nume- 
rous difficulties,  reached  Navarre  soon 
aAer  the  command  of  the  army  had,  by 
unanimous  consent,  been  conferred 
upon  Zumaleoarreguy.  He  was  not 
likely  to  be  overiooked  by  this  chief, 
who  speedily  placed  him  in  the  im- 
portant position  of  commandant  at 
Hemani.  Whilst  in  that  capacity,  he 
marched  a  division  to  Irun,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  taking  the  post  occu- 
pied by  tne  Christinos  at  the  bridge  of 
fiehobia.  On  beine*  opposed  by  Ge- 
neral Harispe,  the  French  command- 
ant at  Bayonne,  commanding  the  dis- 
trict, he  declared  that  he  was  ordered 
to  take  the  post  at  any  price,  and  that 
he  would  not  give  up  the  undertaking 
without  further  instructions  from  head- 
quarters. General  Harispe,  however, 
was  very  short  with  him,  protesting 
that,  if  be  did  not  level  his  batteries 
within  twenty-four  hours,  he  would 
knock  them  about  his  ean ;  explaining, 
at  the  same  time,  that  as  France  vad 
Spain  were  bound  by  treaty  not  to 
erect  additional  fortificatioas  on  the 
frontiers,  and  as  bv  virtue  of  it  he 
acted,  he  woukl  forthwith  order  down 
the  garrison  of  Bayonne  with  a  party  of 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery  to  Behobia,  as 
a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  inteiv- 
tions.  Tilts  was  a  view  of  the  case 
which  Gomes  admitted  he  had  not 
considered  ;  he,  however,  adroitly 
turned  it  to  advantage,  by  calling  on 
the  French  general  to  level  the  \^>rks 
which  he  himself  had  raised,  and  to 
compel  the  Christines  to  evacuate  the 
position  which  they  had  taken  at  the 
toot  of  the  bridge.  This  officer  saw 
the  pronriety  of  acceding  to  the  first 
part  of  tne  demand,  and  acquiesced  in 
removing  his  ordnance,  wlien  the  other 
had  demolished  all  his  works;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  tilethpontf  he  could 
not  at  tne  moment  undertake  to  decide 
upon  it.  On  finding  this  to  be  the 
case,  Gomez  shortly  alter  withdrew  his 
division,  and  returned  to  Hemani. 

On  the  first  sally  of  Col.  Evans  from 
San  Sebastian,  which  took  place  during 
the  period  General  Gomez  commanded 
the  lines  in  front  of  it,  tlie  former  was 
completely  deceived  and  defeated  by 
the  latter,  who,  having  masked  his 
force  until  he  perceived  his  adversary 
in  the  valley  immediately  in  firont  of 
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the  town,  pouted  down  upon  him  from 
Santa  Barbara,  the  right  of hispositioa ; 
and  after  each  repulse,  as  Evans  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  other  portions  of 
Gomezs  reserve  were  brought  forth, 
the  real  strength  of  which  was  con- 
cealed behind  the  rocks,  thereby  mak- 
ing hb  opponent  believe  that,  from  the 
repeated  draughts,  a  much  larger  body 
lay  concealed  there.  The  town  of  Her- 
nani,  being  protected  on  one  flank  by 
the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  on 
the  oth^  by  a  convent,  which  had  been 
fortified,  tliere  was  no  mode  of  attack- 
ing it  without  first  turning  the  flanks. 
Four  times  the  auxiliaries  gallantly 
made  the  attempt ;  but,  finding  them- 
selves as  often  repulsed,  they  retreated 
in  disorder,  and  were  pursued  nearly  to 
the  gates  of  San  Sebastian.  Gomez 
gave  the  British  Legion  every  credit, — 
having  been  heard  to  say  that,  but  for 
its  bravery  on  the  occasion,  the  Clirist- 
inos  must  have  been  cut  to  pieces ;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  strongly  re- 
probating the  English  for  interfering  in 
a  contest  in  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern, and  fighting  in  the  name  of  liberty 
against  th<»Be  very  provinces  who  were 
contending  for  rights  and  immunities 
which  lor  centuries  had  been  acknow- 
ledged. 

Shortly  after,  the  Cariists,  sensible  of 
their  increasing  strength,  determined  to 
make  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  south. 
Five  battalions  of  infiintry,  witli  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Andalusians  and  Castilians, 
were  accordingly  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  command  given  to  Gomez. 
The  passage  of  the  Ebro  was  opposed 
by  yvo  reserve  brigades  of  the  Chris- 
tinos ;  which  being  defeated,  he  pene- 
trated into  Asturias,  and  entered  Oviedo. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  Galicia; 
and,  passing  through  Santiago,  retraced 
his  steps  to  Asturias,  continued  his 
route  through  Castile,  Leon,  and  Cu- 
enca;  and,  after  various  skirmishes 
witl)  the  Christinos,  in  the  course  of 
bis  numerous  marches  and  counter- 
marches, he  readied  La  Mancha.  lie 
next  entered  Andalusia ;  and,  after  vi- 
siting Carolina,  Baylen,  and  Andujar, 
he  reached  Cordova.  After  remaining 
here  for  fourteen  days,  he  marched  out 
with  the  addition  of  twelve  battalions 
of  infantry,  three  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  to  the  force 
with  which  he  had  left  the  provinces. 
In  this  manner  he  traversed  tne  greater 
part  of  Spain,  disarming  the  Mrbt^n 
TOi.  3^YM.  170.  XCYU. 


guards,  who,  being  generally  disaflected 
to  the  cause,  were  not  sorr^  to  have  so 
good  an  excuse  for  retummg  to  their 
homes.  The  kindness  and  gcKKi  feeling 
exercised  by  the  chieftain  during  this 
service  are  universally  acknowledged. 
The  queen's  functionaries  were  alone 
molested  by  him ;  and  even  many  of 
them  were  treated  with  a  lenity  they 
little  expected.  Females  were  parti- 
cularly exempted  from  all  annoyance ; 
and  tlie  safe  conduct  and  conveyances 
he  afibrded  some,  when  repeated  by 
the  ffrateful  parties  in  Madrid,  who 
could  not  avoid  expressing  their  senti- 
ments of  the  polite  and  gentlemanly 
behaviour  of  the  Cariist  chief,  mortified 
exceedingly  the  partisans  of  the  queen. 
The  booty  taken  was  immense,  the 
greater  part  of  which  lies  buried  in  the 
difi*erent  parts  of  Spain  where  it  was 
collected  ;  and,  as,  doubtless,  the  neces- 
sary precautions  wera  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  particular  spots,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  may  be  made  available  to  the 
success  of  tlie  cause. 

This  general,  when  he  left  the  pro- 
vinces, little  expected  to  return ;  but 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  do  so, 
and  he  consequently  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  heights  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  front  of  Bilboa,  in  the  month  of 
Dec.  1836,  a  few  days  before  the  relief 
of  that  citv  was  accomplished. 

General  Gomez,  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn, was  placed  under  an  arrest,  and 
ordered  to  Mondragon,  preparatory  to 
his  trial  before  a  military  tribunal, 
upon  charges  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice upon  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  general  feeling,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  malicious  reports 
propagated  by  his  enemies,  was  much 
against  him.  When,  however,  it  is 
recollected  tltat  he  left  the  provinces 
with  a  force  which  he  afterwards 
tripled,  and  brought  back  45,000 
dollars  also,  after  traversing  the  whole 
of  Spain  with  impunity,  he  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as 
an  officer  of  great  and  daring  intre- 
pidity. So  high  did  he  stand  in  the 
estimation  of  every  one,  that,  on  his 
first  reappearance  in  the  provinces,  it 
was  confidently  expected  he  would 
have  superseded  Villa  Real,  tlie  then 
commander-in-chief. 

General  Don  Miguel  Gomez  was 
bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen.  In 
person  he  is  strikingly  prepossessing ; 
his  bearing  and  gentlemanly  conduct 
are  truly  illustrative'^e^f y  lhi^%^v; 
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plished  soldier.  In  beiglit,  be  is  above 
the  middling  standard,  and  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age ;  (ligh  forehead, 
light  complexion,  and  piercing  eye. 

GENERAL  DON  JUAN  ZARf ATEGUI 

is  another  of  the  Carlist  officers,  and 
has  ever  been  an  upright  and  stanch 
supporter  of  royalism.  His  &ther  was 
a  small  farmer,  cultivating  the  paternal 
acres  with  his  own  hand  ;  but,  notwith* 
standing  his  poverty,  he  managed  to 
give  the  son  a  very  excellent  education, 
it  being  intended  that  he  should  follow 
a  civil  profession.  The  disturbed  state 
of  his  country,  however,  determined 
our  hero  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it ; 
and  he  accordingly  embraced  that  of 
arms. 

In  1822,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  partisans  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
whose  rights  lie  warmly  sustained, 
lie  was  engaged  in  the  Army  of  the 
Faith,  and  quickly  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain,  from  his  exemplary  appli* 
cation  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
He  continued  in  tiiis  grade  until  1833, 
when  he  was  dismissed  the  service,  on 
account  of  his  well-known  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  again 
quitted  his  father*s  roof,  to  fight  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Carlisis ;  and  when  Zuma- 
lecarreguy  was  appointed  commander^ 
in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Navarre  and 
the  provinces,  his  discriminating  eye 
rested  upon  Zariategui  (wlio  was  ori- 
ginally a  sergeant  in  his  regiment),  and, 
being  well  acc^uainted  with  his  talents 
and  general  information,  he  offered 
him  the  confidential  employment  of 
private  secretary,  which  was  accord- 
ingly accepted.  He  continued  in  this 
situation  until  the  entry  of  Don  Carlos 
into  Spain,  in  July  1834,  when  he  then 
received,  upon  the  especial  recom- 
mendation of  his  chief,  the  rank  of  co- 
lonel. After  the  deatli  of  this  eminent 
general,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  ;  and  had  three  battalions 
placed  under  his  orders,  which  he 
commanded  with  brilliant  success.  His 
energetic  character,  his  great  intelli- 
gence, and  his  remarkable  good  fortune, 
have  deservedly  distinguished  him  by 
the  favour  of  his  royal  master.  Always 
at  the  head  of  his  division,  he  has 
signalised  himself  in  many  important 
actions.  Such  an  evident  display  of 
good  conduct,  generalship,  and  fortune, 
at  last  won  him  the  rank  of  maritcal-de' 
campo;  and  this  was  the  more  6atler«* 


ing  to  him,  in  that  it  was  solicited  by 
all  the  officers  of  the  army  tlien  present 
in  Estella,  who  were  unanimously  de- 
sirous of  seeing  him  at  their  liead. 

This  general  commanded  the  expe- 
dition which  lately  penetrated  to  the 
gates  of  Madrid ;  from  whence,  bow^ 
ever,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  arrival 
of  a  superior  force  under  Espartero,  to 
retire  to  Segovia. 

Although,  perhaps,  too  cautiously 
timid,  Zariategui  is  certainly  one  of  ihe 
most  skilful  of  Don  Carlos^s  generals. 
If,  since  his  invasion  of  Castile,  he  has 
let  slip  many  advantages,  which  a  more 
dashing  and  daring  character  might 
have  obtained,  tliere  is  no  doubt  thai 
he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  prin- 
cipally instrumental  in  exciting  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  kingdom  in  favour 
of  tlte  royal  cause,  and  establishing 
such  a  firm  basis,  that  the  insurrection 
will  work  as  securely  there  as  in  the 
Basque  provinces.  With  the  exception 
of  part  of  the  district  of  Burgos,  every 
considerable  village  has  a  Carlist  com- 
mandant, within  almost  gunshot  of  the 
towns  and  cities  occupied  by  Christino 
generals.  Contributions  are  levied  ; 
and  all  tlic  male  population,  from  1^ 
to  40,  voluntarily  enlisted.  The  junta 
of  Castile  has  armed  and  equipped  se- 
veral battalions  formed  by  these  recruits ; 
and  many  thousands  are  undergoing 
drill  and  organisatioo  in  different  di- 
rections. The  unarmed  partisans  are 
numerous ;  and  are  so  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause,  that  measures  of  tlie  moet 
rigorous  nature  have  been  taken  to  deter 
them  from  forcing  themselves  into  the 
ranks  in  their  present  raw  state. 

General  Zariategui  was  born  in  Olite, 
a  small  town  of  Navarre ;  and  is 'now 
about  40  years  of  age,  five  feet  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  height,  and  soldierlike 
in  appearance. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  amongst 
the  chieft  of  the  royalist  cause  is 

DON  FRANCISCO  ITURALDE. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
partisans  of  Santos  Ladron  in  raising 
the  standard  of  revolt,  when  Charles  V. 
was  proclaimed  in  Estella.  After  the 
defeat  and  subsequent  assassination  of 
Ladron  (who  fell  a  victim  to  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Christinos),  Ituralde  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  part  of  his  followers ; 
and,  having  conducted  them  to  ti»e 
mountains,  he  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Alavese,  and  embodied  jthem  into 
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two  battalions ;  bul^  unfortunately,  they 
were  quite  disheartened,^nd  d^titute 
of  clotning,  money,  and  arms. 

When  bands  of  Carlists  began  to 
assemble  in  the  valley  of  the  Baston, 
be  was  one  of  their  chosen  leaders. 

On  the  arrival  of  Zumalecarreguy  in 
the  provinces,  that  ambition  which 
urges  on  the  soldier  induced  Ituralde, 
on  the  score  of  j)riorily  of  service  in 
the  cause,  to  express  a  disinclination 
of  acceding  to  the  election  which  placed 
the  former  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
After  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
however,  had  passed,  and  his  better 
judgment  came  into  play,  he  fully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  superior  genius  of  his 
rival ;  and,  being  truly  patriotic  in  his 
views,  had  the  manliness  to  succumb, 
accepting  an  inferior  grade,  as  second 
in  command.  The  personal  bravery  of 
Ituralde  has  always  been  conspicuous. 
At  the  head  of  his  division,  he  assisted 
in  discomfiting  Osma,  who  had  sallied 
out  from  Vittoria.  At  the  siege  of  I^os 
Arcos,  part  of  the  town  was  taken  by 
him. 

In  the  action  which  took  place  near 
Pamplona,  when  Zumalecarreguy  used 
his  utmost*  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  I^renzo  and  Quesada,  he 
bore  a  distinguished  part,  setting  an 
example  of  heroism  and  valour  which 
were  communicated  to  his  followers. 


In  order  to  spread  the  insurrection, 
he  had  the  command  of  a  column, 
which  penetrated  into  Aragon  for  that 
purpose. 

When  the  passage  of  the  £ga  was 
attempted  to  be  forced  by  Lorenzo, 
which  Mina  considered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, the  subject  of  this  memoir 
added  much  to  the  success  of  his  party. 
The  Christinoi,  after  repeated  efforts, 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  all  ho(>es 
of  effecting  their  object.  In  this  afiaii 
their  loss  was  considerable;  whereas 
the  Carlists,  being  on  elevated  ground, 
and  otherwise  sheltered,  suffered  but 
little.  Other  afiairs  calling  Zumale- 
carreguy away  from  the  spot,  Ituralde 
was  left  to  watch  the  motions  of  Lo- 
renzo, who  had  retreated  to  his  fortified 
towns,  with  his  wounded. 

Don  Francisco  Ituralde  had  the 
command  of  a  r€«iroent  at  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  Vlf. :  he  was  subse- 
quently dismissed  by  order  of  his 
widow.  He  is  a  plain  roan,  without 
the  mark  of  much  thought  or  character; 
has  a  great  reputation  in  Navarre ; 
and,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  few  a  na- 
tive will  follow  out  of  the  province 
wherein  he  was  born.  lie  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  these 
strange  people,  who  approach  him  with 
veneration,  and  in  his  presence  fight 
like  lions,  to  merit  his  approbation. 


WILHELX'S  RETURN. 

When  Wilhelm  left  his  native  place. 
With  sad  and  oft-reverted  face, 
He  said,  to  scenes  through  tears  dim  seen, 
'*  I  go  —  the  sea  must  flow  between.'' 

Of  England  had  he  heard  the  firoe ; 
Wealth  had  he  seen  from  thence  that  came. 
By  an  ingenious  kinsman  won : 
And  thus  that  alien  thirst  begun. 

Thence  from  those  haunts  beloved  so  well, 
Full  forty  years  did  Wilhelm  dwell ; 
And  every  day,  through  all  that  space, 
His  heart  was  in  his  native  place. 

Through  all  that  weary  lapse  of  yetrt 
He  saw  his  mother's  parting  tears ; 
The  very  dress  —  the  look  she  wore, 
Sad,  standing  at  their  cottage-door. 

Whate*er  he  knew  from  earliest  youth, 
And  trace^  with  more  of  love  than  truth, 
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As  in  a  map,  within  his  mind, 

Was  pictured  all  he  left  behind.         • 

Oft  Wilbelm,  with  confinnine  hand, 
.  Said,  ^  I  will  see  my  native  land  I*' 
A  thousand  times  he  fixed  the  day : 
That  came  —  but  came  to  pass  away. 

Gold  on  him  grew ;  and  habits,  long 
Good  subjects,  grew  to  tyrants  strong ; 
And  cares,  from  which  he  could  not  fly ; 
And  added,  too,  love's  stronger  tie. 

Yet  now,  at  length,  disclosed  through  trees, 
Wilhelm  tlie  one  loved  village  sees : 
What  he  had  left  witli  tear-wet  cheeks. 
In  that  dear  fatherland,  he  seeks. 

lie  knows  not  all  is  overcharged, 
Through  absence  and  grown  mind  enlarged ; 
That  fancy  warms  the  sterile,  cold. 
And  love  has  touched  them  into  gold. 

Wondering,  he  cries,  "  And  can  it  be 
The  selfsame  village  that  I  see  ? 
These  houses  small,  and  dingy  gray — 
And  their  old  inmates,  where  are  they  ?" 

The  gravest  of  assured  replies, 

The  new  churchyard  then  met  his  eyes : 

'*  Our  garden-croft — strange !"  Wilhelm  said, 

<'  Become  the  haven  of  the  dead ! 

That  dearest  plot,  our  garden-croft, 
A  grave-yard  I  where  we  played  so  oft  V* 
TwTks  stranger  still  when  Wilhelm  found 
Those  playmates  slumbering  in  titat  ground. 

lie  raised  himself — there  seemed  to  lie 
A  weight  upon  him  ftom  the  sky : 
Backward  be  tossed  his  temples  bare, 
More  free  to  breathe  the  oppressive  air. 

To  chureh  with  gathering  groups  he  went, 
To  see  the  dead*s  best  monument ; 
To  trace  in  every  living  face 
Memorials  of  the  parent  race. 

There,  of  the  many,  very  few 
By  such  resemblance' faint  he  knew ; 
Whilst  all  the  elder  race  were  gone, 
And  of  his  own — survived  but  one. 

Strange  light  on  Wilhelm  fell.    He  said, 
"  I  might  be  come  back  from  the  dead  : 
Thus  Age  breathes  on,  with  casual  breath, 
To  learn— how  merciful  is  Death  1 

England !  adopted  land  1  dear  bourne  1 

To  thee  thy  alien  must  return  : 

The  dead  died  not  alone  ^l  crave  by  GoOqIc 

Thy  succour  from  t/tin  gen^V  grave/*  ^ 
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THE  NEW  FRANKENSTEIN. 


At  the  Lazarelto  of  Genoa,  by  good 
fortune,  I  met  with  a  German  who  was 
travelling  to  the  Vatican,  in  search  of 
Pah'mpsests.  He  was  scarcely  thirty, 
though  he  might  have  passed  for  ten 
years  older,  as  is  often  ooservcd  to  be 
the  case  with  those  wlio  have  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  intense  study. 
II is  shotfders  inclined  forward,  and 
his  light,  flaxen  hair  hung  much  below 
his  travelling  cap.  In  his  eye  there 
were  a  wildness,  and  a  glassiness,  that 
bespoke,  if  not  alienation  of  mind,  at 
least  eccentricity. 

During  our  captivity  in  Quarantine, 
we  endeavoured  to  kill  time  by  relating 
our  several  adventures ;  and,  one  even- 
ing, the  German,  having  been  called 
upon  to  continue  our  ioireeSf  looked 
round  for  a  while,  as  though  he  were 
waiting  for  the  dictation  of  some  fa- 
miliar spirit — some  monitor,  like  a 
second  Socrates;  and,  with  a  voice  not 
nnresembling  a  cracked  instrument, 
without  pre&ce,  in  his  own  idiomatic 
language,  which  1  will  endeavour  to 
translate,  thus  commenced  :— 

I  came  into  the  world  on  the  same 
day  as  Hoffman's  celebrated  cat  Miirr, 
— ay,  not  only  on  the  same  day,  but 
the  same  hour  of  the  day,  if  the  obste- 
trix  kept  a  good  reckoning.  You  may 
smile,  gentlemen ;  but  did  not  one  of 
your  poets  boast  that  he  was  bom  on 
tlie  anniversary  of  another  great  poet. 
Cest  tme  autre  affaire,  perhaps  you 
will  say.  But  a  cat*s  birth,  what  can 
that  have  to  do  with  yours  ?  Don't  be 
impatient — much ;  for  it  was  to  this  for- 
tunate coincidence,  to  the  circumstance 
of  my  mother's  presenting  Miirr,  when 
a  kitten,  to  Hoiiman — a  gift  for  which 
he  was  ever  grateful — that  I  became 
acquainted  with  that  poet,  painter, 
classic,  musician,  novelist — tJiat  bel 
etpril,  the  pride  of  Germany. 

"  Love  me,  love  my  cat,"  is  an  old 
adage.  My  affection  for  Miirr  begat  a 
return  of  it  in  his  master ;  and  it  was 
for  the  amusement  of  my  childhood 
that  he  wrote  Little  Zachary, 

Who  does  not  remember  Miirr?— 
that  back  which  outvied  the  enamel  of 
the  tortoise  in  the  brilliancy  and  va- 
riety of  its  colours, — that  coat,  finer 
than  ermine, — that  voice,  whose  purr 


was  more  melodious  than  tlie  whispered 
voice  of  lovers, — and  then,  his  eye, 
tliere  was  something  in  it  not  feline, 
nor  human,  nor  divine;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  shew  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  rnaton,  or,  as  your  Shake- 
speare has  it,  jibe  cat.  1  will  now  let 
you  into  a  secret  [said  the  narrator,  in 
a  mysterious  whisper].  Miirr  was 
strongly  suspected  of  being  more  than 
a  familiar — an  emanation,  an  incarna- 
tion, of  one  to  whom  Hoffman,  like 
Calcott,  was  so  much  indebted, — it  be- 
ing to  a  certain  dictation  that  he  owed 
so  many  of  his  nocturnal  and  diabolical 
tales,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  marvel 
of  his  genius,  the  Fot  of  Gold,  I 
wish  to  shew  you,  gentlemen,  what 
gave  the  bent  and  impulse  to  my 
genius,  and  how  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant causes  are  the  parents  of  the  great 
events  of  our  lives.  But  Miirr  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  and  Hoffman*  never 
recovered  his  loss. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  at  fif- 
teen was  thoroughly  master  of  the  dead 
languages  ;  but  my  favourite  author 
was  Apuleius,  the  most  romantic  of  all 
the  ancient  writers ;  and  I  had  got  al- 
most by  heart  the  first  book  of  the 
Golden  Ass,  fully  believing  in  all  the 
wild  traditions,  the  fantastic  febles,  and 
visions  that  it  embodied.  I  thus  early 
divided  the  life  of  man  into  two  sets  of 
sensation,  but  not  of  equal  value  in  my 
eyes— -a  waking  sleep,  and  a  sleeping 
sleep ;  for  it  seemed  to  me,  that  no  one 
could  dispute  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  latter  in  perceiving  the  only 
world  that  is  worth  perceiving — the 
inuiginary  one.  But  more  on  this  sub* 
ject  hereafter.  I  only  mention  ii  en 
passant,  to  shew  that  natural  philosophy 
was  the  great  object  of  my  pursuit ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  my  tutor 
— for  I  had  a  private  one,  and  seldom 
attended  the  public  lectures— was  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  direct  this  branch 
of  ray  studies.  How  he  had  acouired 
all  his  learning  was  a  mystery ;  for  he 
never  read,  and  yet  had  hardly,  to  all 
appearance,  passed  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  Where  he  had  been  educated, 
or  from  what  country  he  came,  was 
equally  unknown, — for  he  spoke  all 


*  Hoffman's  letter  (a  circular)  to  his  friend  has  been  preserved.    He  be^s  bim  to 
condole  with  him  most  pathetically  on  the  death  of  his  favourite.^  O.  Y. 
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laiiguciges  with  equal  fluency.  As 
Goeliie  says  of  ihe  mere  kats,  **  Even 
with  those  little  people  one  would  not 
wish  to  be  alone/'  Thus  he  was  a 
man  in  whose  cotnpany  I  never  felt 
quite  at  ease,  and  yet  was  attracted  to 
him  by  a  kind  of  resistless  impetus. 
Though  his  features  were  good,  his 
face  was  a  contmual  mask ;  his  eyes, 
dark  and  lustrous,  had  in  them  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  and  supernatural  power  of 
inouisition.  There  was  an  expression 
in  his  countenance  the  most  gloomy,  a 
desolateness  the  most  revolting;  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  seemed  to 
him  a  delight.  He  was  never  known 
to  laugh  but  at  what  would  have  moved 
others  to  tears.  Though  he  watched 
over  me  as  if  his  own  life  depended^ 
on  mine,  there  was  hardly  a  drunken 
orgy,   or  a  duel,  its  natural   conse- 

r!nce  (for  you  know  such  take  place 
ly  at  our  universities),  that  Starn- 
stein — for  that  was  his  name — was 
not  the  exciting  cause.  You  saw  me 
look  round  just  now.  I  often  fancy 
him  at  my  elbow;  and  thought,  since 
I  began  talking  of  him,  that  he  whis- 
pered in  my  ear. 

Being  destined  for  a  physician,  I  re- 
paired, af^er  taking  my  degree,  to  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  ana- 
tomical school.  There,  however,  the 
only  dissections  in  which  I  took  an  in- 
terest were  those  of  the  brain,  which 
opened  to  me  a  new  world  of  specula- 
tions,— one  of  which  was,  that  all  our 
nntiments  are  nothing  more  than  a 
subtle  kind  of  mind,  and  that  mind  it- 
self is  only  a  modification  of  matter.  I 
now  set  no  bounds  to  tlie  power  of 
Mater  loy  and  soon  attributed  to  her 
all  creation ;  being  much  assisted  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion  by  Buffon 
and  Cuvier.  Their  researches,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  latter  great  naturalist, 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  was 
a  period  when  this  planet  was  inhabited 
by  a  nameless  progeny  of  monstrous 
forms,  engendered  by  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere  —  a  dense  congrega- 
tion of  putrid  vapours  that  brooded 
over  chaos ;  that  all  this  Megatheriun 
and  Saurian  brood,  those  flying  liquids, 
long  as  the  **  mast  ofsomehi^i  admiral,*' 
disappeared  at  the  first  ray  of  light,  and 
gave  place  to  a  new  and  better  order  of 
existences ;  but  as  inferior  to  man,  or 
the  present  race  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ouf  globe,  as  man  is  to  tlie  ape — him- 


self the  original  of  our  species;  as  La 
Croix,  in  his  scale  of  created  beings, 
has  proved  to  demonstration.  But 
I  was  the  first  to  discern  that  chrystals 
are  to  be  produced  by  the  galvanic 
battery,  and  animal  life  from  acids  ;  to 
detect  in  paste,  by  means  of  tlie  solar 
microscope,  thousands  of  vermicular 
creatures,  which  could  not  have  arisen 
from  the  accidental  depositions  of  ova, 

—  this  genus  beinjf,  like  that  of  eels, 
viviporous.  I  will  describe  to  you 
one  of  ray  experiments.  I  got  some 
volcanic  dust  from  Etna,  which  I  im- 
pasted with  muriatic  acid,  and  after  a 
time  distinguished,  though  inaudible 
save  with  an  ear  trumpet— or  thought  I 
could  distinguish — a  Atn/r,  like  that  of 
fermentation.  What  was  my  delight 
to  find  that  there  was  vitality  in  the 
mass  —  that  these  atoms  daily  grew  in 
size !  They  were  of  the  bug  species ; 
not  unresembling  what  the  French  call 
a  punaise.  Their  kinds  were  two ;  the 
larger  soon  began  to  devour  the  smaller, 
till  they  were  completely  destroyed ;  and 
in  their  voracity  the  survivors  preyed 
on  each  other;  so  that  at  last  only  one, 
the  great  conqueror,  was  left,— and  he, 
I  speak  it  to  my  infinite  regret,  was 
crushed  in  handling — so  crushed,  that 
scarcely  any  thing  but  slime,  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  odour,  was  left  upon 
my  fingers.  I  had  promised  myself  to 
present  him  to  the  Luxembourg,  for  its 
splendid  entomological  coUectiou.  He 
would  have  been  a  prize,  indeed. 

I  now  set  no  limits  to  nature;  put 
implicit  faith  in  the  story  of  Prometheus 
and  Pandora  — the  Tliessalian  priest- 
esses— the  resuscitation  of  Hippolitus, 

—  and  fancied  I  could  discover  by  what 
sorcery  it  was  that  Medea, 

" with  magic  spell 

And  potent  charm  evoked  the  shapes  of 

hell, 
When  at  her  summoiis  Hecate  winged 

her  flighti 
And  fbmw  of  darknets  sickening  met  the 

sight. 
Here  lies  a  fearful  work  that  loathes  the 

day. 
To  wake  new  being  in  the  extinguished 

clay. 
They  burst  the  bonds  of  Nature, — by  de- 
grees 
Breathe  a  false  spirit  through  the  frame ; 

it  sees 
The  wan  lips  quiver,  and  erect  to  view 
It  speaks,  and  draws  thevital  air  anew.''* 


*  Traaalttioii  from  Vida's  Scucehia  Maechia. 
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Fully  believing  in  all  (his,  had  I 
known  DapuyireOi  I  should,  wilbout 
besitatioD,  have  asked  him  the  same 
question  as  was  pcit  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
whether  he  could  make  a  man  ? 

This  is  at  lijng  preface,  but  it  is  sot 
foreign  to  my  purpiose. 

I  pass  over  several  years  of  my  life, 
and  find  myself,  in  the  summer  of 
18 — ,  at  Manheim.  It  is  a  curious  old 
town  ;  but  I  shall  not  stop  to  describe 
it.  There  it  was  that  I  first  met  with  a 
German  translation  of  that  very  in- 
genious history  of  Frankenstein.  Such 
was  my  pedilq)0«tion  to  a  belief  in 
what  miglu  have  8e«$med  to  others  pro- 
digious, that  I  read  it  without  a  ques^ 
tion  or  suspicion  of  its  being  a  fiction. 
Ttie  part,  however,  that  most  interested 
me  was  the  ereatkm;  the  scene  tliat 
riveted  me  most,  the  creaticn  scene. 
One  night  I  had  the  passage  open  in 
ray  httid,  when  who  should  vralk  into 
the  room,  arm-in-arm,  but  my  old 
tutor  and  that  anatomical  man— tliat 
ideutioai  phantasma^ic  hero.  Stam* 
sicin,  after  having  posted  him  against 
the  oak  panelling,  turned  towards  me 
with  one  of  his  old  Sardonic  grins, 
pointed  to  his  pro^^e,  and  slipped  off 
oefbre  I  could  nave  detained  him,  had 
I  been  so  inclined,  which,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  not.  I  had  never  seen 
him  since  I  lefl  college ;  but  wished  to 
renew  his  acquaintance,  and  sometimes 
doubt  whether  it  was  not  his  appari- 
tion. But  not  so  the  other.  He  was 
too  palpable  to  view,  and  without  any 
mistake.  Thus  he  was  standing  in 
propriS  perMma— the  human  monster 
—  the  restored  ruin — the  living  plian- 
tom — the  creature  without  a  name.  I 
put  my  hand  before  my  eyes  more  than 
once,  to  convince  myself  that  it  was 
onlyavisbn  such  as  a  feverish  imagin- 
ation conjured  up.  No  rattle-snake 
could  have  more  fascinated  its  victim. 
Yes,  there  be  stood  in  alt  his  horrible 
disproportion.  His  back,  as  I  said» 
was  against  the  oak  wainscot,  and  his 
fiice  turned  towards  me. 

Eveiy  one  knows  the  effect  produced 
at  Guy^  Hospital  on  the  medical  stu- 
dents, when  the  corpse  of  a  criminal, 
under  tlie  effect  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery,  opened  its  eyes,  made  one  step 
from  the  table  against  which  he  was 
placed;  erect,  and  stiff,  and  fell  among 
tliem.  Such  was  the  feeling  I  ex- 
perienced, lest  he  should  advance. 
Horrible  sensations  for  a  time  came 
over  me ;  there  was  a  lurid  glare  on  all 


the  objects  in  tlie  room ;  every  thing 
took,  or  seemed  to  take,  forms  the  most 
fiuitastic,  and  to  bear  some  mysterious 
relation  to  the  strange  being  before  me. 
But  by  degrees  i»became  fiimiliarised 
with  his  person,  and  at  length  thought 
I  should  not  dislike  his  company ;  I 
therefore  took  op  the  lamp,  which  was 
one  of  that  ckissical  construction  com- 
mon in  Italy,  with  three  depending 
wicks,  and  vrith  measured  and  stealthy 
steps  began  to  approach  ray  visitor. 
But  this  rashness  had  nearly  proved 
^tal ;  for  that  which  had  given  him 
lifo  had  well  nigh  caused  my  death : 
so  powerful  was  the  galvanism  with 
which  he  had  been  charged,  that  the 
shock  struck  me  to  the  ground  like  a 
forked  flash  of  lightning.  How  long  I 
lay  I  know  not;  but,  on  recovering, 
had  learned  sufficient  prudence  to  keep 
a  respectful  distance  from  my  unin- 
vited guest.  There  he  was  in  the  self- 
same state.  I  now  examined  him 
steadily ;  but,  instead  of  his  being 
gifted  with  the  faculties  assigned  to 
him  by  the  fair  authoress,  I  found  lie 
had  only  a  talismanic  existence— was  a 
mere  automaton — a  machine — a  plant 
without  the  focuUy  of  motion.  His 
eyes— ^those  yellow  eyes  so  graphically 
diepicted  —  rolled  pendulously  in  their 
sunken  sockets  with  a  clicking  sound 
not  unresembling  that  of  a  clock ;  there 
was  a  mechanical  trepidation  of  all  his 
fibres  ;  his  nerves  quivered,  but  not 
with  sensibility,  and  his  whole  frame 
had  a  convulsive  motion  ;  whilst  his 
head  moved  from  left  to  right  and  right 
to  left,  like  that  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 
As  I  gazed  and  gazed  on  the  image  be- 
fore me,  I  insensibly  took  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  bipes  imphimiSf  the  best 
definition  ever  given  of  the  genua  Itomo. 
I  pitied  him,  and  said  to  myself,  I  will 
be  a  new  Frankenstein,  and  a  greater. 
Like  Prospero,  I  will  have  my  Ariel. 
I  will  have  my  Paradox,  as  Rousseau 
had  his  Paradox :  the  Paradox  of  Jean 
Jacques  vras  the  hate  of  all  mankind  ; 
mine  shall  be  its  admiration,  envy,  and 
despair.  Frankenstein  has  left  his  work 
imperfect ;  he  has  resuscitated  a  corpse : 
I  will  make  him  what  Thyestes  was. 
Yes,  I  will  give  him  a  mind — a  mind ; 
yes,  with  a  frantic  joy  I  shouted,  till 
the  room  re-echoed  in  loud  vibrations, 
-^**  I  will  create  a  mind  for  you,  and 
such  a  mind  as  man,  till  now,  never 
possessed  T'  But,  liow  to  begin  ? 
Would  Columbus  have  discovered  the 
New  World,  had  he  not  overcome  all 
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the  diflicuUies  he  had  to  encounter 
from  the  elements  ?  The  elements ; 
yesy  I  had  to  con  tend, with  elements 
also.  But,  how  to  bring  them  into 
subjection  was  a  question  might  well 
give  me  pause.  Such  an  undertaking, 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  would 
have  seemed  preposterous  and  absurd. 
But,  what  were  all  the  physicians  and 
metaphysicians  of  old  compared  to  the 
philosophers  of  the  new  school  ?  There 
are  only  two  sciences  worth  cultivating 
— phrenology  and  animal  magnetism ; 
and  it  was  by  their  means  that  I  hoped 
to  accomplish  the  great  arcanum. 

All  who  know  any  thing  of  cranio- 
logy  must  be  aware  that  genius,  so  er- 
roneously defined  by  Buffon  as  the 
product  of  study  and  perseverance,  de- 
pends on  organisation, and  organisation 
only — on  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  certain  bosses  in  the  cerebrum.  Tlie 
cerebellum  is  another  affair.  Out  upon 
it !  and,  were  it  not  for  the  continuation 
of  the  species,  perhaps  we  should  be 
infinitely  more  perfect  without  it ;  but, 
at  all  events,  in  this  case,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  meddle  with  the  cere- 
bellum. Well  1  with  toil  of  mind  that 
strengthens  with  its  own  fatigue,  I 
made  a  discovery  which,  alone,  in  any 
other  planet,  would  have  immortalised 
me.  I  found  out  what  neither  Gall 
nor  Spurzheim  ever  dreamed  of;  I 
learnea  intuitively,  or,  rather,  by  that 
sense  through  which  we  see  things 
more  real  than  the  dull  dross  visions  to 
itself  in  its  blind  misimaginings,^- 1 
need  not  name  animal  magnetism.  I 
perceived,  I  say,  that  every  one  of  those 
compartments,  as  laid  down  in  the 
most  approved  charts  of  the  head,  con- 
tains a  certain  gas,  though  it  has,  like 
the  nervous  fluid  circuUiting  in  that 
curious  network  of  the  frame,  hitherto 
escaped  analysis  or  detection.  To  this 
gas  I  have  given  the  appellation  of  the 
cerebral  afflatus,  and  now  felt  satisfied 
that  the  protuberances,  or  subsidations 
of  the  cranium,  which  have  been  usu- 
ally attributed  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  nerves,  called  brains,  is  derived 
from  the  action  of  this  mental  air  pent 
up  in  its  cells,  each  in  its  own  .^ilolian 
cave.  Newton,  when  the  laws  of  gra- 
vitation flashed  upon  his  mind  by  the 
apple  hitting  the  doss  of  matliematics, 
never  experienced  the  proud  gratifica- 
tion this  sublime  discovery  gave  me. 
Ev^9ixa,  I  exclaimed,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  make  my  preparations. 
Ulysses,  as  all  know,  carried  about 


with  him  the  winds  in  bladders  —  a 
contrivance  clerer  enotigh  before  the 
invention  of  glass ;  and  the  Usula  of 
Don  Cleophas  bottled  the  lame  devil 
Asmodeus. 

These  hints  were  not  lost  upon  me. 
I  set,  therefore,  my  mechanical  genius 
to  work,  and  ftibricated  a  number  of 
tubes,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  divers 
metals,  such  as  went  to  the  formation 
of  Perkins's  Tractors.  These  tubes  had, 
at  one  end,  tunnels ;  and  to  the  other 
I  attached  phials,  in  the  shape  of  balls 
communicating  with  tliem,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  open  and  shut  by  means 
of  screws,  or  vices,  similar  to  those 
now  used  in  the  air-cushions;  so  that 
the  fluid  of  which  I  was  in  search, 
once  risen  (as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
gases  to  do)  to  the  top,  might  be  there 
imprisoned,  and,  once  hermetically 
closed,  could  only  escape  at  my  op- 
tion. These  tubes  were  all  of  one 
size;  but  not  so  the  globes,  which  I 
blew  of  a  vast  thickness,  lest  it  should 
happen  that  the  expansion  of  the  con- 
fined air  might  endanger  the  security 
of  my  retorts,  which,  like  steam-engines, 
did  not  admit  of  safety-valves. 

Thus  admirably  provided,  I  locked 
up  my  treasure,  as  carefully  as  a  miser 
does  his  gold,  and  issued,  like  a  new 
Captain  Cook,  on  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very much  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant than  the  great  navigator's. 

The  author  of  that  night-mare — that 
poem,  which,  like  the  kaleidoscope, 
takes,  at  every  turn  of  the  page,  fresh 
shapes  (a  puzzle  to  his  commentators), 
ana  that  makes  wise  men  stare  and 
sets  fools  blundering— P(mi^,  was  then 
at  Weimar.  Easily  accessible  to  a 
man  of  genius  like  myself,  and  igno- 
rant of  my  motives  (which,  if  he  had 
known,  his  familiar  would  doubtless 
have  befiiended  me),  Goethe  was  easily 
persuaded  to  submit  himself  to  my 
manipulation.  No  patient  I  ever  had 
was  easier  brought  en  rapport.  From 
him  it  was  that  I  sought  to  extract 
Imagination;  and  I  reconciled  myself 
to  the  thef^,  knowing  that,  however 
much  I  might  appropriate  to  myself 
for  the  use  of  my  nrotcgty  Goethe 
might  well  spare  it.  Nor  would  it  be 
long  missed,  considering  that  the  work- 
ing of  his  fertile  brain  would  soon  ge- 
nerate fresh  gas  to  supply  the  vacuum. 
So  abundant  was  tlie  stream,  or  steam^ 
that  flowed  from  my  fingers'  ends,  and 
thence  conducted  by  my  thumb  into 
the  tube,  that  my  largest  globe  was,  at 
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the  first  sitting,  almost  filled  to  explo- 
sion, and  as  soon  unescapeably  sealed. 

Delighted  with  the  success  of  my 
first  experiment,  I  now  deliberated 
which  or  my  compatriots  I  should  next 
put  in  requisition.  Unhappily,  Kant, 
that  michty  mystic!  was  gone  to  the 
fautd  of  shadows — himself  a  shade; 
but  he  had  bequeathed  his  spirit  to  a 
worthy  disciple,  who,  to  the  uninitiated, 
lectures  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I 
allude  to  Sheeling. 

Transcendentalism,  owins  to  the  ha* 
bitude  of  my  own  organs,  nas  always 
been  to  me  a  wonder  and  a  mystery ; 
but  I  was  determined  that  it  should 
not  be  so  to  my  adopted  son.  The 
gaseous  effluWuro  which  I  drew  from 
the  professor  was  of  so  extra-subtle 
and  super-volatile  a  nature,  that  it  was 
long  before  I  could  satisfy  myself  that 
I  Imd  obtamed  a  quantum  tufficit  in 
uUo  vehiculo,  as  tlie  physicians  say; 
but,  by  dint  of  pressure  with  my  finger- 
pump,  in  a  happy  moment  I  heaid  a 
slight  crackling,  like  that  of  confined 

air  in  a  bottle  of ,  I  was  about  to 

hare  said  champagne,  only  that  its 
quality  most  resembles  that  of  Eau  de 
Seltz.  Being  ik>w  sHr  de  man  affaire, 
I*  would  have  given  worids  for  half  an 
hour  with  Swedenbourg,  or  Madame 
Grizon.  As  I  could  not  resuscitate 
the  dead,  I  passed  in  review  the  living, 
and  bethought  me  of  one  who  had,  as 
they,  a  religion  of  his  own.  He  was 
[here  the  narrator  turned  to  me]  a 
compatriot  of  yours.  Socrates,  ac- 
cordrag  to  the  comic  dramatist,  made 
his  deities  the  clouds;  and,  if  his  busts 
are  to  be  relied  on  for  accuracy,  was 
not  deficient  in  veneration^ of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  certainly,  and  widely  aif- 
fering  from  that  of  the  sectarians  above 
mentioned  ;  whose  coronas  —  for  it  is 
there  that  veneration  is  properly  placed 
—possessed  no  ordinary  protuberances. 

Imperfect,  indeed,  would  the  p^fif 
of  my  phenomenon  have  been  witliout 
this  gieat  essential;  and,  tlierefore,  I 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  found  Shelley  at 
the  baths  of  Lucca.  I  had  always 
conceived  his  Hermaphrodites  in  the 
Witch  of  Atlat  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
nondescripts,  the  most  perfect  of  im- 
perfect beings ;  and,  oh  1  I  sighed  that 
mine  could  lie  like  that  enchanting 
neutral.  Tlie  great  poet's  animal 
magnetic  sensibility  is  well  known, 
and  it  had  been,  if  possible,  increased 
by  a  late  visit  to  the  Prato  Fiorito, 
where  he  had  feinted  with  the  excess 


of  sweetness  of  the  jonquils  that  carpet 
that  enamelled  mead.  He  was,  at  that 
moment,  foil  of  the  conception  of  his 
Ode  to  Intellectual  Beauty ;  and  I  ex- 
tracted enough  of  that  particular  sort 
of  devotion  to  form  a  recipe  for  my 

Passing  through  Bologna  on  my  re- 
turn, I  tapped  the  Bibliotecario  Mezzo- 
fonti  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
languages;  which,  strange  to  say,  he 
had  acquired  witliout  stirring  out  of 
his  own  library. 

Travelling  night  and  day,  behold 
me  now,  as 

"  I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill.*' 

That  little  hill  was  Primrose  Hill.  I 
for  a  moment  looked  down  on  the 
mighty  Babylon  beneath  me,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  hum  of  the  "  million-peo- 
pled city  vast,"  itself  hidden  in  a  dense 
fog.  Out  of  all  the  multitude,  there 
was  only  one  whom  I  sou^t;  tliat 
one,  ««T  %l«xn9}  was  Coleridge.  I 
found  him  at  no  great  distance,  in  his 
own  rural  retreats  of  Highgate,  and  at 
that  time  taking  <*  his  ease  in  bis  inn." 
No  man  was  more  accessible.  Talking 
was  not  the  amusement,  but  the  occu- 
pation of  his  life ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  was  an  adept  in  the  art, 
as  should  naturally  have  been  a  person 
whose  tongue  was  employed  for  eight- 
een hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  For 
the  first  five  of  our  interview,  the  clack 
of  a  water-mill,  the  wheels  of  a  steam- 
boat, the  waves  on  a  sea-shore,  were 
poor  comparisons  to  express  the  volu- 
bility of  his  organ.  That  coma,  or 
trance,  with  which  I  endeavoured  to 
inspire  him  —  that  sleep  of  the  soul, 
which  is  the  awakening  of  reason  — 
that  agent  unknown  —  that  attribute 
divine  —  that  double  existence — that 
i^i#ir/Me  of  the  nervous  system,  Som- 
nambulism, into  which  I  had  hoped 
to  throw  him,  was  transferred  from  the 
operated  on  to  the  operator.  I  called 
to  mind  the  celebrated  epigram  : 

"  Safe  from  the  syren's  tuneful  air 
The  sage  Ulysses  fled ; 
But  had  that  man  of  prose  been  there. 
He  would  have  talked  him  dead." 

At  the  same  time  I  must  admit,  that 
no  one  ever  talked  so  well.  The 
mighty  stream,  "without  o'erflowing, 
full,"  rolled  on,  and  carried  all  before 
it — even  the  floodgates  of  reason.  He 
was  the  despair  of  the  animal  magnetist, 
and  I  almost  began  to  doubt  the  effi- 
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oacy,  not  of  the  system,  but  of  ray  own 
powers,  when  he  filled  from  a  quart 
bottle  a  bumper  of  bis  favourite  bever- 
age, black-drop;  and  during  its  opiate 
influence  I  felt  a  vibration  of  the  tube, 
like  the  string  of  a  harp  in  concert'- 
pitch,  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  my 
frame,  to  its  utmost  ramifications. 
*'  lo  triumphe  P  the  victory  was  com- 
plete. 

I  will  not  enumerate  any  other  autlior 
whom  I  laid  under  contribution  in 
different  parts  of  Europe ;  for,  though 
I  employed  the  smallest  vehicles  in 
my  possession,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  filling  them  with  original  fluids. 

My  task  being  accomplished,  there 
is  one  thing  for  which  1  must  give 
myself  credit  —  disinterestedness.  I 
disdained  to  appropriate  to  myself  any 
of  the  fruits  of  my  labours,  trusting  to 
my  second  self  having  a  sufficiency  o£ 
the  afflatus  for  both ;  and  to  his  gene- 
rosity, or  gratitude,  for  supplying  me, 
at  any  time,  with  any  superfluity  he 
might  possess.  Besides  that,  I  looked 
upon  his  head  as  a  sort  of  imperium  in 
imperio  —  a  head  within  a  head,  on 
whose  resources  I  might  always  draw, 
at  any  time,  ad  libitum. 

And  now,  behold  me  back  to  Man- 
heim.  No  miser,  gloating  over  his 
stores  —  no  devotee,  the  possessor  of 
some  relic  of  her  patron  saint  —  not 
Psyciie  herself,  witli  her  precious  casket, 
felt  half  the  raptures  I  enjoyed  as  I 
turned  the  key  of  my  laboratory. 

I  found  my  homuncio  (which  means, 
I  believe,  a  great  ugly  fellow,  though 
not  such  did  he  seem  to  me)  posted 
exactly  where  I  had  left  him,  with  the 
same  meclianical  clicking  of  the  eyes, 
the  same  oscillation  of  the  frame.  And 
now  for  my  reward. 

One  by  one  did  I  carefully  unvalve 
my  phials,  and  apply  the  contents  to 
the  portals  of  the  brain — the  porticoes 
of  my  innominato,  as  the  roan-fiend 
is  called  in  tlie  Prome$si  Sposi,  Scan^e- 
ly  had  I  discharged  through  the  ol- 
factory nerves  the  subtle  fluids,  when 
I  perceived  a  strange  confusion  —  a 
chaos  like  that  of  the  elements  pri- 
meval—  ensue;  and  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  late  arrivals  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  new  lodging,  find- 
ing, doubtless,  the  apartments  not  to 
their  taste  —  too  spacious,  or  too  con- 
fined for  their  operations.  I  was  im- 
mediately reminaed  of  Casti  s  Caso  di 
Coscunza,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
hero  and  heroine — a  priest  and  his 


housekeeper,  removed  simultaneously 
from  the  world  —  being  called  back  by 
the  prayers  of  the  good  peasants  of 
Estramadura  to  reanimate  their  clay, 
by  mistake  enter  Uie  wrong  bodies ;  so 
that  the  don  finds  himself  no  man, 
and  the  donna  no  woman :  a  circum- 
stance of  extreme  awkwardness,  tliat 
elicited  from  the  vritty  bard  a  simile 
which  may  serve  to  exemplify  the 
bizarre  position  in  which  our  stronger 
organs  tound  themselves.  The  trans- 
lation is,  I  beg  to  say,  by  a  great  hand. 

"As  when  a  fowler,  in  the  leafy  season 
Of  June  or  July— it  may  be  the  latter— 
A  flight  of  amorous  sparrows,  thick  as 
bees  on 
The  housetop,  clustering  views,  and 
by  their  clatter, 
And  twittsr,  aud  lascivious  ways,  has 
reason 
To  think  bis  distance  sure — Bang! 
At  his  clatter 
They  all  fly  ofif  at  once,  and  in  their  terror, 
One  gets  into  another's  nest  from  error." 

Thus  happened  it,  I  should  con- 
jecture, with  some  of  the  newly  im- 
|x>rted  and  imprisoned  spirits  in  my 
innominato* i  cranium.  It  was  long 
before  quiet  was  established  in  that 
"  dome  of  thought,"  and  I  waited,  in 
an  agony  of  impatience,  to  see  the 
eflect  of  my  operation. 

I  observed  a  picture  in  one  of  the 
exhibitions  at  Paris,  of  I  forget  what 
year,  the  subject  of  which  was  Pyg- 
malion and  his  statue.  The  artist  has 
chosen  the  moment  when  the  intensity 
of  the  sculptor's  passion,  which  is  im- 
passable to  Love,  vparmed  the  marble 
into  life.  As  the  Italians  said  of  one 
of  their  school,  tlie  French  painter  had 
made  use  of  came  inacerato  instead 
of  colour.  We  might  almost  see  the 
roseate  light  of  life  and  youth,  as  through 
an  alabaster  vase,  gradually  illuminat- 
ing the  perfect  form  of  the  nymph- 
alept's  creation ;  and  tlie  creator  him- 
self contemplating,  with  delight  and 
wonder,  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

My  feelings  were  different,  though 
not  less  acute.  Motionless  as  the 
sculptor,  or  almost  tunied  to  stone  as 
one  who  had  seen  Medusa,  I  stood, 
all  eyes  and  ears  intently  fixed  on  my 
phenomenon.  I  saw  the  glassy  and 
unmeaning  glare  of  hit  eyes  give  place 
to  the  fire  of  intelligence ;  the  jaun- 
diced, or,  rather,  livid  hue  of  his  cheek, 
disappear,  like  the  gray  of  the  morning 
at  the  uprising  of  the  sun ;  and,  as  his 
lungs  became  inflated,  I  could  dis- 
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tiocdy  Itear  the  a  w — those  sounds  so 
expressive  of  inspimtion  and  expiration 
—  at  measured  ititeirals  repeated.     1 
DOW  expected   that  his  first  impulse 
would  be  to  Ml  down  and  worship 
me.    fiuty  fur  firoro  this,  what  was  my 
vexation  and  disappointment  to  mark 
the  look  of  iMiutterable  scorn  and  hate 
with  which  he  regarded  me.    I  think 
I  now  hear  the  floor  ringing  witli  his 
heavy  treEKl,  as  he  paced  it  backwards 
and  forwards  to  give  circulation  to  his 
bloody  or  as   though  waiting  for  the 
chaos  of  his  thoughts  to  be  reduced  to 
form,  ere  lie  attempted  to  give  them 
utterance.    At   length  he  found  that 
distinguishing    characteristic    of   man 
above  all  other  animals— speech.    His 
voice  was  hollowi  hoarse^  and  unmo- 
dulated,   resembling  most  a  pair  of 
asthnuuic  bellows^  or  a  cracked  bas- 
soon, rather  than  aught  human.    At 
first,  his  utterance,  like  that  of  a  new- 
bom    babe,  consisted    of  inarticulate 
sounds ;    but,  after  runnmg  up  and 
down  the  gamut  of  the  vowels,  he  put 
together  a  variety  of  words,  u  by  way 
of  practice,  and  with  a  slow  and  la- 
boured delivery,  and  a  sort  of  tele- 
graphic gestures,  commenced  an  ha- 
rangue.   It  was  composed  of  all  lan- 
guages, which  he  called  into  requisition 
to  express  more  fully  his  meaning,  o  - 
no  meaning.    I  have  said,  that  his  de- 
livery was  at  first  slow  and  difBcalt, 
but  as  he  proceeded  his  facility  of  pro- 
nunciation, his  volubility,    increased* 
From  a  fountain,  a  rivulet,  a  river,  he 
poured  forth  at  last  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, which  it  was  impossible  to 
titop,  or  almost  to  make  intelligible  in 
words.  His  merciless  imagination  flew 
with  the  speed  of  thought  from  subject 
to  subject,  from  topic  to  topic,  in  a 
perpetual  flux  and  reflux.    It  was  a 
labyrinth  inextricable  —  an  ill-linked 
chain  of  sentences  the  roost  involved, 
parentheses  within  parentheses — a  com- 
plication  of  images  and   figures  the 
most  ouire.   In  sliort,  imagine  to  your- 
selves the  mysticism  of  Kant,  the  tran- 
scendental philosophy  of  Coleridge,  the 
ntetaphysics  of  Shelley  and  Goethe,  the 
poetry  c^  Ly copliron,  mingled  and  mass- 
ed together  in  one  jargon,  compounded 
of    Greek,    Latin,    Italian,    French, 
Spanish,  German,  and  English,  not  to 
mention  tongues  known  and  unknown, 
and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  his 
style;  but  ofhis barbarous  pronunciation 
I  can  give  you   none:  it  was  worse 
than  Stoaafonti's.   Ceit  b^auawp  dire* 


I  now  perceived,  to  my  infinite 
sorrow,  that  I  had  done  infinite  mis- 
chief by  this  Phrengenesis.  Its  very 
Cfeation  weighed  upon  me  like  remorse 
upon  the  guilty'.  I  had  now  the  means 
or  Inowiiig  that  he  Itad  fiothing  to 
know,  yet  knew  nothing. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  found  out  the 
Theosophs  were  right  in  separating  en- 
tirely the  mind  fix>m  the  soul,  in  con- 
sidering them  diametrically  opposite 
relations — as  diflerent  principles,  as 
the  physio  and  the  phrenic.  And  I 
became  satisfied  that  my  paradox  had 
no  soul.  What  was  to  be  done  now? 
Should  I  leave  the  work  imperfect, 
or  endeavour  to  create  one?  Was  it 
impious?  I  scarcely  dared  put  the 
Question.  Was  not  .^^ulapius  struck 
dead  by  the  balls  of  Jove  for  usurping 
his  power  ?  Were  I  to  evoke  the 
dead — call  up  the  spirit  of  Adam  him- 
self— could  ne  aid  me  in  the  under- 
taking? At  which  the  imagination 
revolted,  and  shrank  back  in  terror. 
Where  lay  the  scent?  Was  there  any 
tradition  on  the  earth,  below  the  eartli, 
or  above  the  earth,  of  the  Psycogenesis  ? 
The  more  I  reflected,  the  more  was  I 
lost  and  confounded.  Abyssus,  Abys- 
sum.  In  Uie  lowest  deep  there  was 
yet  a  lower  deep  of  mystery. 

['*  Had  you  known,''  said  one  of  the 
qxwrantine  party,  "the  secret  of  Mattre 
Cornelius,  you  would  have  been  at  no 
loss  for  a  soul." 

**  Mattre  Cornelius  1  who  was  lie?" 
inquired  another ;  "  and  what  might 
his  secret  be?  It  must  be  worth 
knowing." 

"  You  shall  hear,"  said  the  first  in- 
terlocutor, " though  I  thought  every 
one  knew  his  story." 

*'  Master  Cornelius,  then,  was  the 
celebrated  violin-maker  of  Leipsic, — 
so  celebrate<l,  that  his  instruments  are 
still  in  request  all  over  Germany.  He 
was  one  of  the  richest  tradesmen  in 
the  town  ;  and  not  less  admirable  as  a 
musician  than  a  mechanist. 

**  But  talent  always  begets  ^tidi- 
ousness.    So  with  Master  Cornelius. 

"  It  was  his  fortune,  good  or  bad,  to 
become  possessed  of  a  real  Straduarius 
—  possessed  of  it  by  mere  accident ;  for 
it  had  been  sold  to  him,  as  often  hap- 
pens with  a  good  picture,  by  one  who 
did  not  estimate  its  value.  Cornelius, 
who  had  an  exquisite  ear  for  liarmony, 
was  not  long  before  he  discovered  the 
prite;  and  such  envy  and  jealousy 
seized  him^  that  he  took  a  disgust  to 
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his  own  art,  to  his  own  violins,  and 
exemplified  the  truth  of  the  line  — 

'  Nil  reputans  actum »  si  quid  superesset 
ngendum.' 

"  lie  did  not  cease  to  make  violins, 
it  is  true ;  but  after  he  had  made  and 
tried  them  by  his  test,  he  invariably 
found  them  wanting,  and,  one  by  one, 
mercilessly  vented  his  rage  on  the  work 
of  his  own  hands — so  that  it  ended  in 
his  falling  into  extreme  poverty.  Nor 
was  that  all.  He  woula  remain,  with 
his  arms  folded  d  la  Napoleon,  for  hours 
lost  in  self-abstraction,  till  his  neigh- 
bours, as  they  peeped  through  his  shop 
window,  would  lift  up  their  hands,  and 
say,  *  Poor  Master  Cornelius !'  They 
thought  him  crazed  ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  end,  you  may  be  induced  to  think 
so  too.  Tlie  deeper  he  thought,  the 
oftener  he  touched  his  Straduarius,  so 
much  the  more  was  he  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  its  marvellous  superiority; 
and,  like  a  child  with  a  toy,  he  at 
length  broke  it  in  pieces,  thinking 
thereby  to  discover  the  mystery.  But 
in  vain. 

"  One  night,  in  a  dream — for,  like 
you,*'  said  the  interrupter,  turning  to 
the  German,  "  he  was  become  a  som- 
nambulist— Master  Cornelius  had  a 
revelation,  and  joy  once  more  revisited 
his  heart.  Like  you,  he  cried  out, 
Ev^jMu  Wliat  its  discovery  and  its 
success  were  you  shall  hear. 

"  He  first  got  the  wood  of  a  coffin, 
and  out  of  the  case  fsaishioned  a  violin 
of  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  his 
chefd^ituvre.  Its  form  was  the  same 
—  its  weight  tallied  to  a  nicety ;  and 
it  wanted  nothing  but  the  colouring  of 
age  to  have  made  it  an  *  amabilis  error/ 
Now  for  the  great  secret  I  promised. 

"  His  wife  was  at  the  pomt  of  death, 
and  Master  Cornelius  invented  an  in- 
strument, not  unresembling  that  you 
have  described,  for  the  extraction  of 
mind,  and,  horrible  to  say,  conducted 
his  better  half's  last  rattle  into  the 
violin. 

"  A  very  short  time  had  elapsed, 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
his  Cornelius  at  a  concert.  He  played 
a  solo,  and  brought  out  such  tones, 
so  long-drawn,  so  full  of  pathos,  so 
supernatural,  that  they  resemoled  more 
the  sighs  of  a  soul  in  agony  than  aught 
else.  He  soon  found  a  purchaser,  as 
may  be  supposed.  A  German  prince 
thought  it  cheap  at  30,000  florins.  But 
scarcely  had  Cornelius  parted  with  his 


wife's  soul,  when  remorse  took  pos- 
session of  him.  The  deed  without  a 
name,  which  even  exceeded  in  horror 
that  which  you  were  contemplating, 
tortured  his  mind  to  frenzy.  Waking 
or  asleep,  he  continually  heard  cries 
and  groans,  which  he  could  not  mis- 
take for  those  of  the  imprisoned  spirit. 
Nor  was  this  efiect  confined  to  himself 
alone.  AH  the  possessors  of  this  ines- 
timable, yet  fatal  treasure,  were  alike 
afiected.     Yet  still  it  maintained  its 

Erice,  though  it  passed  from  hand  to 
and  in  rapid  succession. 

'*  Not.  to  lengthen  out  this  episode, 
Cornelius  died  in  a  madhouse  :  when 
he  breatlied  his  last,  his  wife's  soul 
escaped  firom  its  captivity,  and  rejoined 
the  manufacturer's.  But  the  violin  tlien 
became  only  a  common  Cornelius.  I 
am  told  it  is  now  in  one  of  the  museums 
of  Germany,  a  memorable  record  of  the 
impiety,  the  wicked  ingenuity  of  human 
art."] 

I  was  perfectly  acquainted,  [resumed 
the  New  Frankenstein,  after  the  stranger 
had  ceased,]  with  Master  Cornelius's  in- 
vention, and  might  have  tried  it,  if  I 
could  have  got  a  subject,  or  such  a  one, 
rather,  as  satisfied  me,  or  Iiad  I  been 
an  imitator;  but  I  have  always  dis- 
dained to  copy  from  others,  and  in  tliis 
case  was  determined  that  my  paradox 
should  be  an  original. 

I  was  about  to  abandon  the  task  as 
hopeless,  when  I  remembered  the  great 
maxim  and  axiom  of  the  animal  mag- 
netists,  that  nothing  is  impossible  to 
faith.  But  was  it  an  act  of  volition  ? 
Could  we  command  it?  Could  we 
inspire  ourselves  with  that  waking  sleep 
— master  our  own  senses,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce such  a  somnambulism. 

Imagine  yourself  to  have  lost  your 
way,  benighted  amid  some  inhospitable 
desert,  some  savage  range  of  Alpine 
solitudes  —  far  from  a  path,  as  you 
suppose,  or  the  abode  of  man ;  and 
when  you  are  about  to  lay  yourself 
down  and  die,  in  your  despair,  hear 
all  at  once  the  bark  of  a  house-dog, 
and  see  the  light  streaming  from  the 
window  of  a  cottage ;  and,  when  you 
enter,  find  a  cheerful  fire  blazing  in 
the  hearth,  and  a  young  girl,  beautiful 
as  the  houris,  who  welcomes  you  with 
a  voice  tremulous  with  delight,  and 
presents  to  your  parched  lips  an  ex* 
quisite  and  life-giving  cordial. 

Thus  was  it  with  me,  when  a  scroll 
of  vellum  slowly  unrolled  itself.  It 
was  a  palimpsest.    The  writing — the 
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work  of  some  falsely  pious  monk  — 
that  supplied  the  place  of  the  original 
MSS.,  gradually  oecame  obliterated, 
and  shewed  beneath  some  characters, 
dim  and  indistiuct,  in  a  language  long 
lost.  It  had  been  one  of  the  hermetic 
books  escaped  from  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  and  once  be- 
longed to  that  of  Ragusa,  the  last 
temple  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  muses, 
ivhen  Urban  Appendini  and  Sorgo  were 
stars  in  its  brilliant  constellation  of  ta- 
lent. Oh,  the  marvellous  power  of 
somnambulism!  that  imparts  wisdom 
to  brutes,  and  furnishes  a  clue  to  all 
sciences  and  tongues.  It  was  by  its 
mysterious  power  that  my  eyes  were 
opened — the  film  removed  from  them 
—  that  I  could  decipher  in  the  pic- 
tured language,  above  the  rest,  these 
words,  I%e6es  Adamite  King.  Tlien 
came  a  sarcophagus,  in  which  was 
traced  in  blood  the  mystical  triangle, 
enclosed  within  a  circle,  the  sacred 
emblem  and  diagram  of  the  Magi  and 
Brahmans. 

Yes,  said  I,  it  was  in  Osiris  that  the 
Egyptians  supposed  to  reside  all  living 
beings,  tlie  genii  and  the  soub  of  men. 
To  Egypt,  then  1 — there  to  unravel  the 
mystery. 

With  my  double,  my  second  self, 
behold  me  journeying  to  Alexandria. 
We  ascended  the  sacred  stream  of  the 
Nile,  and  found  ourselves  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Thebes.  My  first  visit 
was  to  the  cavern  in  which  Belzoni 
had  abode  for  long  twelve  months.  I 
instinctively  knew  that  it  was  only  the 
entrance  to  the  Memphis  of  that  once 
«ni|hty  city. 

My  revelation  was  not  a  false  one. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  the  tomb, 
I  discovered,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
a  subterranean  passage,  that  seemed  to 
descend  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  With  a  delight  unutterable,  I 
led  the  way  down  the  perpendicular 
stairs,  till  we  came  to  a  lofty  door,  the 
entrance  to  the  Neaopolis.  On  each 
side  of  this  door  crouched  two  colossal 
sphynxes,  as  though  they  were  the 
guardians  of  the  place. 

No  human  foot  nad  for  three  thousand 
years  pro^Emed  the  sanctity  of  that  City 
of  the  Dead,  into  which  our  venturous 
stej^  were  treading. 

The  winding  passage  widened  as  we 
advanced,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  light 
burst  on  my  eyes  that  dimmed  the 
glare  of  our  torches.  It  proceeded 
(r^  myriads  of  Naphtha  lamps,  hel4 


by  gigantic  figures,  part  man  part  beast, 
in  combinations  strange  as  tnat  of  the 
snake- man  in  the  Inferno,  in  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  where  the 
man  began  and  the  reptile  ended. 

These  forms  were  sculptured  out  of 
the  solid  granite,  of  an  alabaster  white- 
ness ;  and  in  long  perspective  revealed, 
branching  in  different  directions,  vast 
streets,  that  seemed  interminable.  They 
were  like  some  work  of  the  Cimmerians, 
and  lofty  as  the  cavern  of  Pausiiippo ; 
and  on  each  side  were  ranged  sarco- 
phagi innumerable,  some  of  marble  of 
a  dazzling  lustre,  inlaid  with  gems, 
and  in  workmanship  so  exquisite,  that 
the  hieroglyphical  pictures  seemed  as 
composed  of  a  single  piece.  Tlie 
mosaic  on  the  tomb  of  the  Tajh  Mehul 
at  Agra  was  coarse  in  comparison. 
Otliers  were  of  sandal- wood  and  ebony, 
and  covered  with  paintings,  as  vivid  in 
colour  as  though  they  had  been  only 
finished  a  single  day.  The  epicurean, 
when  the  mysteries  were  revealed  to 
him — Vathek,  in  the  caves  of  Dom- 
damuel,  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  the 
sensations  that  marvellous  spectacle, 
that  silence  which  made  itself  to  be 
felt,  excited. 

With  an  indefinable  terror,  that  even 
stilled  the  eternal  "  babel "  of  my  Ca- 
liban, we  continued  to  pace  those  Hades, 
popular  witli  the  dead ;  and  as  the 
azure  light  flickered  and  quivered,  like 
serpents*  tongues,  from  the  lamps  of 
the  colossi,  my  imagination  gifted  the 
vapours  with  shapes  all  differing  from 
each  other,  floating  light  as  the  atoms 
in  the  sunbeams  along  the  walls,  even 
to  the  lofty  roof. 

And  now,  afar  off,  murmurs  were 
beard.  Was  it  the  many  voices  of  the 
dead  ?  It  became  more  distinct.  Tis 
the  Nile  rushing  above  our  heads, 
swollen  with  the  Abyssinian  rains. 
Still  we  passed  on,  tilt  its  echoes  died 
away  in  distant  music  among  the  cata- 
combs. 

Should  we  sink  to  rest  among  these 
labyrinthian  cells,  stifled  in  that  dust 
of  centuries,  which  rose  from  our  feet 
in  volumes — such  were  some  of  the 
reflections  that  began  to  suggest  them- 
selves, when  I  was  attracted  by  an 
illumination,  rendered  more  brilliant 
than  the  rest  by  the  impenetrable  depth 
of  pitchy  darkness  of  a  cavern  at  its 
back.  Tliis  galaxy  of  light  proceeded 
from  lamps  held  by  twelve  figures  of 
the  natural  size,  so  admirable  as  a  woric 
pf  art,  that  they  might  have  been  sup. 
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posed  from  the  chisel  of  Phydias  or 
rraxitdes ;  and,  on  seeing  them,  I  no 
longer  wondered  at  (he  perfection  of 
the  ili^gean  marbles.  They  were  grouped 
round  a  sarcophagus  of  Egyptian  ala* 
baster,  which  tney  supported  with  their 
bands  and  arms.  So  easy  and  graceful 
was  their  attitude,  as  of  persons  walking 
— forthe  sculptor  had  almost  given  them 
motion*-that  I  fancied  them  advancing 
towards  me,  and  stepped  aside  in  order 
to  let  tl)ero  puss.  This  was  my  first 
impulse.  Was  this  tlie  sarcopliagus  of 
the  mysterious  scroll  ?  Did  it  contain 
the  sacred  emblems  ?  My  heart  beat 
audibly  with  hope.  I  approached,  and 
leaned  over  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
hearers.  Yes!— it  was  there l—ihe 
sacred  diagram!  —  that  most  perfect 
of  figures  enclosed  in  its  mystic  circle  1 
—  there,  as  I  had  seen  it  in  my  trance ! 
The  rubies  of  which  the  triangle  were 
composed  threw  on  tlie  ^ce  of  the  cen* 
tral  statue  a  sanguine  hue,  that  gave 
him  tlie  appearance  of  life ;  and  as  it 
played  lambently  on  his  features,  I 
gazed  on  them,  till  I  almost  spoke  to 
him. 

And  now  for  the  great  arcanum ! 
With  hands  trembling  nt  the  sacrilege 
I  was  about  to  commit,  I  proceeded 
to  lifl  oif  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus. 
It  yielded — slowly  yielded — ^lost  its 
equilibrium,  and  fell  with  a  heavy 
crash  on  the  floor.  Tlie  sound  was 
like  that  of  thunder,  and  vibrated 
through  the  pitchy  cavern  in  long 
echoes,  which,  firom  their  repetition, 
proved  it  to  be  of  vast  extent — perhaps 
the  hades  of  the  Egyptians. 

There  lay  the  undecaying  corpse  of 
the  Adamite  king,  en  wrapt  all  save 
the  fiice,  in  the  winding  sheet  of  death. 
Like  to  life  he  was  —  the  hues  of  life 
were  yet  upon  his  cheek — his  eyes 
were  ojpen,  and  glared  on  me  with 
more  tlian  mortal  lustre;  and,  lit  by 
that  reflection,  made  more  wan  his  lips, 
that  moved  and  quivered,  as  though  he 


was  only  waiting  for  me  to  address  him, 
ere  be  replied  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions. 

At  that  awful  moment,  the  whole 
Necropolis  rocked  and  shook,  as  though 
rent  bv  an  earthquake ;  and  there  ap- 
peared to  rise  on  all  sides,  out  of  the 
ground,  a  multitude  of  hideous  fiends, 
vibrating  in  their  hands  torches,  from 
which  the  ruddy  fire  flew  ofl*in  flakes. 
They  came  in  crowds  that  seemed  to 
thicken  as  tliey  approached,  and  join- 
ing in  one  cliorus.  The  words  were 
these: — 

"  Papal  Satan,  Pnpai  Satan,  Aleppe  !** 

At  that  moment  all  the  tombs  opened 
with  one  accord,  and  the  dead  that  had 
slept  for  ages  rose  slowly  out  of  them 
in  their  shrouds,  pressing  forward  in 
throngs  from  tlie  depths  of  the  streets 
that  branched  out  on  every  side.  They 
advanced  as  to  a  festival ;  and  the  light 
from  their  eyes  was  like  that  of  a  dis- 
tant world,  whose  ashes  are  burning 
after  it  is  extinct. 

As  they  came  near,  I  felt  a  sort  of 
numbing  iciness  emanate  from  their 
bodies,  the  poisonous  effluvia  of  the 
grave,  penetrating  to  my  marrow  like 
a  thousand  points  of  steel.  Yet  did 
my  heart  beat  wildly,  panting  to  re- 
spire the  atmosphere  of  life,  atniggling 
between  life  and  death,  suiKicated 
amid  that  dust  of  millennia,  ibe  flame 
of  torches,  the  damp  of  the  catacombt. 
And  imagine  to  yourarif,  added  to  all 
this,  the  dssmons  of  the  night  bowling, 
roaring  in  my  stunned  ears  all  one 
chorus — those  discordant  and  myste- 
rious words  of  invocation : 

*'  Papai  Satan,  Papai  Satan,  Aleppe  1" 

Then,  too,  the  earth  seemed  to  open 
beneath  my  feet,  and  a  red  spiral  flsime 
issued  fortli,  which  by  degrees  assumed 
a  form,  a  shape.  It  vras,  yet  it  was  not, 
my  old  tutor.  Then  I  awoke,  and  found 

it  was** A  DEEAM. 
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Our  readers  may  be  certain  that  im- 
partiality alone  guides  our  ))en,  when 
we  inform  them  that  roost  devoutly  did 
we  desire  the  success  of  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate  for  Marylebone,  feeling 
much  identity  of  sentiment  subsisting 
between  bis  lordship  and  ourselves;  and 
to  prove  this,  as  soon  as  the  VVhigs  are 
blown  out,  and  the  next  election  comes 
round,  we  promise  ourautlior  a  plumper. 
This  is  demonstrative  of  our  attachment 
and  kindly  feeling  to  the  noble  author 
and  candidate,  and  must  serve  to  do 
away  with  any  unfavourable  impress 
sions  which  our  free  censures  of  some 
of  the  contents  of  these  two  respectable 
volumes  may  be  tortured  to  produce. 
We  like  the  candidate  for  Marylebone ; 
we  do  not  so  much  admire  the  author 
of  the  Sketches  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle 
of  A/oTs.  We  would  much  rather  give 
his  lordship  a  vote  in  the  .former  capa- 
city than  some  thirty  shillings  in  the 
latter.  Ten  thousand  times  rather 
would  we  listen  to  Lord  Teignmouth 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  church  apd 
Conservatism  on  the  floor  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's than  printing  the  two  portly  vo^ 
lumes  on  our  table.  But  the  noble 
writer  did  not  consult  our  judgment 
when  be  resolved  to  appear  in  print ; 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  ascertam  his 
▼iews  in  regard  to  the  expression  we 
feel  called  on  to  present  of  nis  labours. 
What  is  the  use  of  writing  sketches 
of  a  country  so  well  known  as  Scot^ 
land  ?  There  are  statistical  accounts 
of  every  parish,  geological  descrip- 
tions of  every  stratum,  and  railroads 
and  steam-boats  carrying  their  thou- 
sands to  it  every  day;  and  over  the 
whole  "  land  of  mountain  and  of 
flood  *'  the  great  wizard  of  the  north 
has  cast  the  enchantment  of  his  genius. 
Before  the  rebellion  of  1745,  thq 
Sketches  would  have  been  very  ser- 
viceable ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  for  one  to  sit  down 
and  write  a  brace  of  octavos  descrip- 
tive of  Scotland,  is  about  as  sensible  as 
many  other  things  done  in  this  enlight- 
ened era.  We  should  infer  from  the 
book  that  the  author  had  spent  the 
period  of  his  life  prior  to  his  raid  into 
Scotland  in  some  cloistered  cell,  and 


that  after  this  memorable  invasion  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  what  he  thought 
was  one  series  jof  original  discoveries. 
We  mean,  here,  now  that  railroads  are 
appearing  on  every  part  of  the  empire, 
to  enter  our  most  deliberate  protest 
against  tliese  locomotive  descriptionists, 
steam  sketches,  and  thirty  mile  an  hour 
travelling  penmen.  The  country  will 
overflow  with  such  productions;  Cock- 
neys, conversant  with  nothing  beyond 
the  arcana  of  Cockaigne,  will  be  off*  at 
six  o'clock  in  tlie  rooming  by  the  Bir- 
mingham train,  and  back  to  breakfast 
at  eight ;  and  before  another  sunrise  an 
advertisement  will  be  out,  announcing 
a  volume  of  sketches  of  Watford,  Tring, 
and  liemel  Hempstead,  with  reflections 
on  the  moral  ana  geographical  oondi" 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hitherto  ter- 
ra incognita  of  Hertfordshire.  Were  this 
all,  it  would  be  tolerable ;  but  corre- 
spondent after  correspondent,  reader  af- 
ter reader,  public  after  public,  knock  us 
up  at  all  hours,  to  induce  us  to  admi- 
mster  the  properchastisement  becoming 
the  occasion :  and  the  authors,  laden 
with  the  perfumes  of  Bermondsev,  are 
at  our  doors  with  chattering  teeth  and 
freezing  anxieties,  entreating  a  nod  in 
our  transit.  Some  arrangement  roust 
be  made  by  ourselves  and  the  Qtiar- 
terty  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mania^ — 
warning  publishers,  by  the  fears  of  our 
disapprobation,  to  take  no  part  in 
ushenng  into  publicity  such  articles. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  proceed  to  do 
the  more  painful  part  of  our  duty,  by 
making  an  example  of  the  two  volumes 
nf  blunder^  on  our  table.  Had  our 
author  condensed  his  mistakes  into  a 
sixpenny  pamphlet,  we  should  summa- 
rily have  discussed  them  in  a  batch ; 
but  as  they  stand  little  short  of  nine 
hundred  pages — that  is,  nearly  sixty 
sheets — we  feel  it  necessary  to  give, 
with  our  usual  courtesy,  a  space  some- 
what in  the  ratio  of  the  work. 

The  following  discoveries  of  our  au- 
thor are  important : — "  In  1 783,coaches 
and  chaises  were  constructed  as  ele- 
gantly in  Edinburgh  as  any  where  in 
Europe;  and,  it  may  be  added/'  says 
our  author,  with  great  gravity,'*  stronger, 
and  cheaper.    In  1 783,  perfumers  had 
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splendid  shops  in  every  principal  street : 
some  of  them  advertised  the  keeping 
of  bears,  to  kill  occasionally,  for  greas- 
ing ladies*  and  gentlemen's  hair,  as  su- 
perior to  any  other  animal  (at"  And, 
to  wind  up  the  favourable  impressions 
of  our  author,  he  says : 

"  Without  anticipatuig  the  realigation 
of  the  romantic  or  political  fictions  of 
Miss  Martineau,  or  Mr.  Macaulay, — 
without  tmroosting  the  gulls  of  Gare- 
loch,and  peopling  (our  author  beginoeth 
to  be  poeti<»l)  its  lonely  rocks  with 
amorous  swains,  with  geese,  and  even 
with  swine,  or  imaginiug  the  rise  of  a 
new  Liverpool  or  northern  hive  of  ten- 
pounders  in  the  Hebrides,  we  may 
hazard  the  assertion  (a  very  dreadful 
haaard),  that  the  improvement  of  Scot- 
land may  long  continue  to  be  progress- 
ive." 

These  are  a  solitary  sample  of  many 
of  the  discoveries  recorded  in  these 
volumes,  and  announced  with  all  the 
importance  of  being  the  fruits  of  extra- 
ordinary research.  Were  all  the  state- 
ments, however,  as  accurate  as  these, 
doubtless,  are,  we  should  not  object 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  writer  con- 
veys tliem;  but,  with  no  extravagant 
partialities  to  Scotland  ourselves,  and 
witli  some  little  intimacy  with  its  his- 
tory, statistics,  and  peculiarities,  we 
are  forced  to  say,  that  our  author  does 
not  always  distribute  even-handed  jus- 
tice. We  have  discovered,  in  the 
course  of  our  perusal  of  tliis  work, 
the  following,  among  many  other, 
mistatements,  unintentional,  we  trust, 
on  the  author's  part.  At  page  29, 
Lord  Teignmoutn  informs  us  that 
many  of  the  young  men  who  matricu- 
late at  tlie  Scottish  colleges  obtain,  not 
unfrequently,  all  their  classic  know- 
ledge at  the  parochial  schools,  which  is 
any  thing  but  correct,  as  Uie  well- 
known  existence  of  a  class  composed 
of  what  are  called  extranei  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  connected  with  the  more 
northern  universities  testifies.    At  page 

47,  he  says,  "  The  clergy  in  the  High- 
lands are  obliged,  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  preach  an  Eng- 
lish sermon  on  every  Sabbath,  should 
there  be  but  one  hearer  incapable  of 
understanding  Gaelic," — a  sentence 
containing  two  or  three  blunders  con- 
centrated in  its  construction.    At  page 

48,  "  The  ofHce  and  designation  of 
curate  is  offensive  to  the  Scottish 
church  ;  no  assistant  is  allowed  to  a 
(niuisler,  except  inc^vse  Qf  incapacity  (^ 


disease.**  And  again, "  When  the  ex- 
tent of  a  parish  requires  more  than  one 
pastor,  a  portion  of  it  is  detached, 
and  confided  to  tlie  care  of  a  mission- 
ary, who  is  whoUv  independent  of  the 
parochial  minUter.  These  two  state- 
ments are  simply  fudge.  At  page  54, 
we  are  informed,  <*  But  we  liad  no 
tnutic  for  the  entertainment  of  our  pur- 
suers, the  seals,  but  that  of  a  rifle.^ 
Odd  music,  to  be  sure.  At  page  124, 
we  have,  ''The  reasons  usually  assigned 
for  the  infrequency  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  is  the  great  ex- 
pense which  the  entertainment  inci- 
dental to  it  occasions  to  the  minister." 
When  the  reader  is  informed  that  the 
expense  does  not  devolve  on  the  minis- 
ter, he  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this 
reason.  Our  author  concurs  with  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  gentleman,  p.  58,  in 
abusing  the  memory  of  Knox,  on  ac- 
count of  his  rash,  harrying  propensi- 
ties. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  says  Lord  Teign- 
mouth, "  to  exempt  this  uncompromising 
reformer  from  his  share  of  the  etemd 
blame  which  belongs  to  those  sacrilegious 
proceedings,  inasmuch  as  he  daily  per- 
ceived the  invoriable  effect  of  his  de- 
nunciations in  a  country  at  that  time 
without  a  government  capable  of  repress- 
ing them.  Nor  have  Uie  citizens  of 
Glasgow  contributed  to  rescue  his  me- 
mory from  reproach,  bj  placing  his 
statue,  erected  in  that  city,  on  a  lofty 
eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cathedral,  from  which  he  seems  to  look 
grimly  down  on  the  venerable  pile  as 
on  the  Agag  which  the  wrath  of  bis  fol- 
lowers had  spared." 

We  are  not  the  admirers  of  the  man- 
ner in  whidi  the  Scottisli  reformation 
was  conducted ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  4o 
sympathise  with  thousands  in  their  re- 
gret tliat  the  noblest  cathedrals  of  Scot- 
land should  now  be  heaps  of  ruins. 
But  we  roust  express  our  dissent  from 
the  ofl-repeated  statement  of  Lord 
Teignmouth,  and  the  popular  impres- 
sion of  many  who  have  not  read  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Scotch  reformers,  that  Knox  was 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  outrages  of 
that  troublous  era.  Knox,  in  fact, 
stern  and  strange  as  he  was  to  sofUr 
feelings,  dissuaded,  with  all  the  elo- 
quence he  was  capable  of,  from  injur- 
ing the  cathedrals,  and  advocated  the 
demolition  of  the  convents  and  reli- 
gious houses  exclusively.  It  was  the 
moHo  of  his  b^neifji  that  places  deser 
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crated  by  snpefstHion  wete  again  ooo* 
orated  by  truth.  Baillie,  in  ^  answer 
to  fitsbop  Maxwell,  writes,  *<  What 
you  spedi  of  Mr.  Knox  preaching  for 
the  pulling  down  of  churches  i8  like 
the  rest  of  your  lies.  I  have  not  heard 
that  in  all  our  land  above  three  or  four 
churches  were  cast  down ."  To  confirm 
Baillie's  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
Knox  and  the  reformers  generally,  we 
have  to  adduce  a  very  remarkable  do- 
cument issued  by  Lord  Jara&t  Stew'art, 
containing  tlie  authority  for  purifying 
the  catb^ial  of  Dnokeld,  whicli  wiU 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  commissions 
issued  on  tfab  subject. 

**  To  our  tnost  friandis,  the  lairdis  of 
Amtellj  and  Kinvard. 

*<  I'laist  friendia,  oftsr  maiat  bortj 
commendaoioD,  we  prw  you  fiul  not  to 
pass  inoootioent  to  the  Lyck  of  Donkeld, 
and  tak  down  tbe  baill  images  thereof, 
and  bring  forth  to  tbe  kirkzard,  unU  bum 
them  openly.  And  sic  like  cast  down 
tbe  alUris.and  pur^e  the  kirk  of  all  kynd 
of  monuments  of  idolatrve.  And  tliis 
ze  full  not  to  do,  as  ze  will  do  us  singu- 
lar empleseur ;  and  so  committis  you  to 
the  proteetion  of  God.  From  Edinburgh , 
the  19th  Aagast,  1560. 

*'  (Signed)       An.  Eboyll, 

"jAMuSvEWARTy 
*'  RUTHVKN. 

*'  .Fail  not,  but  that  ze  tak  guid  he3Fd 
that  neither  tbe  diiaks,  windocks,  nor 
durria  be  ooy  ways  hurt  or  broken— « ei- 
ther glassin  wark  or  iron  wurk.*' 

This  document  is  quoted  by  that 
able  historian  M*Crie,  with  his  decision 
that  the  other  commissions  were,  in  all 
probability,  of  similar  import.  An^ 
other  atatemcnt,  also  introduced  by  the 
aanie  historian,  and  drawn  up  by  one 
of  those  wlio  are  doomed  to  bear  the 
odium  of  Itaving  sacrilegiously  de- 
stroyed the  venerable  cathedrals  of 
Scotland,  we  beg  to  subjoin. 

"  Yet  a  great  many,  not  only  of  die 
nacal  aort,  but  sundry  mfSn  of  name  and 
r«p«tatioo,  joyned  themselves  with  the 
coagregmtion  of  the  reformers,  not  so 
muoh  for  zeal  of  religion  us  to  reap  some 
earthly  commodilie,  and  to  be  enriched 
by  spovl  of  tbe  kirkee  and  obbey  places. 
And  wben  the  preachers  told  them  that 
places  of  idolatneahould  be  pulled  down, 
they  accepted  gladly  the  enterprise,  net 
making  difierenoe  between  tlwse  places 
of  idiMatrie  and  maay  parish  .kirkee. 
Another  thing  fell  ouc  at  tiut  time  which 
may  be  excused  by  reason  of  necessity, 
when,  as  the  lordeaand  some  of  tbe  no- 
bilitie,  pcincipal  enterprysers  of  the  Be- 
lormation^bavingto  dowith  tbe  Fxendi- 
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men,  were  forced  not  only  to  engage  their 
own  Ittodis,  and  beeto  we  whatsoever  thev 
were  able  to  furnish  of  their  own  patri- 
monie  for  maintenance  of  men  of  war, 
but  also  to  take  tbe  lead  and  bells,  with 
other  jewels  and  ornaments  of  kirkes, 
abbayes,  and  other  places  of  superstition, 
to  employ  the  same  and  the  prices  thereof 
to  resist  the  enen\iea."-~~  Sacrilege :  thret 
Sermons  preaehed  61/  MaiUer  Mobt,  Pont^  an 
og4dpastovrfthekirkrfGod.  Edin.1599.'' 

There  are  many  other  decisive  evi- 
dences that  the  charge  which  Lord 
Teignmouth  repeats  again  and  again  in 
his  Sketches,  on  the  excesses  of  the 
Scottish  Reformers,  is  not  a  correct 
one.  In  fact,  these  stern  worthies  of  a 
sterner  age  appear  to  have  deprecated 
the  destruction  of  any  buildings  save 
monasteries,  idolatrous,  and  other  su- 
perstitious places.  But  wherever  tliey 
found  a  place  that  could  be  converted 
into  a  church,  they  did  not  fail  to 
make  use  of  it.  There  was  something 
to  blame,  much  to  excuse,  and  more  to 
commend  in  the  leading  efforts  of  the 
Scottish  Reformers.  But,  whether  we 
approve  of  their  whole  conduct  or  not, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  pass  strong 
censures  which  have  no  warrant  in 
fact.  The  observations  of  our  author 
on  many  ecclesiastic  and  educational 
subjects,  with  which,  indeed,  the  two 
volumes  are  pretty  much  taken  up,  are 
a§  incorrect  as  cursory  inquiries  and 
ignorant  replies  can  well  make  them. 
This  is  most  unfortunate;  for  on  no 
subject  is  it  more  important  to  obtain 
well-founded  replies  than  in  these  days 
of  expensive  commissioners.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  an  instance  of  the 
ill-regulated  information  his  lordship 
must  have  picked  up. 

"  Tbe  parochial  jurisdiction  is  often, 
however,  rather  oligarchical  than  mon- 
archical :  tbe  elders  and  leading  pa- 
risliiouers  frequently  assume  tbe  prero- 
gative of  prescribing  and  regulating  tbe 
minister*s  doctrine,  and  cwing  him  to 
rigorous  account  for  any  deviation  from 
iu  And  they  thus  bold  him  in  a  sort  of 
thraldom,  by  no  means  limited  to  mere 
doctrinal  matters.  A  minister  whom  I 
met  in  the  south  described  to  me,  with 
much  feeling,  tbe  annoyance  to  which 
he  bad  been  subjected  by  such  control, 
during  some  years  in  which  be  held 
a  parochial  cliurge  in  Sutherlandsbire. 
This  overstrained  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
parishioners,  the  abuse  of  the  system 
of  discipline  fidopted  in  the  Scottish 
church,  which  assigns  to  laymen  a  share 
of  ecclesiastical  aathority,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Sutherlandsbire." 
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It  is  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
that  any  parisli  minister  of  the  Scottish 
establishment  should  consent  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  any  laymen  in  the  parish  ; 
and  equally  unaccountable  that,  if  such 
an  anomaly  should  have  come  in  Uie 
path  of  our  traveller,  he  should  have 
attributed  it  to  the  system.    We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  asserting  it  as  the 
chief  glory  of  a  national  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  tliat  it  prevents  the  ty- 
ranny of  "  lord  deacons/' "  rich  mem- 
bers/^ and  other  troublesome  officials ; 
but,  should  the  opinion  of  our  author 
be  correct,  our  positions  would  not  be 
the  conclusive  ones  we  have  supposed. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  no  minister  of  the 
Scottish  church  is  obliged  to  endure 
the  dictation  of  laymen,  any  more  than 
tiie  ministers  of  our  own  establishment, 
lie  derives  his  emoluments  from  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  tlie  church — he 
caunot  be  removed  unless  by  the  spi- 
ritual courts — his  glebe,   parsonage, 
and  teinds,  or  tithes,  constitute  vir^ 
tually  a  freehold  ;  and  for  one  in  such 
circumstances  of  independency  to  bow 
to  the  iron  yoke  of  any  lay  oligarchy  is, 
on  his  part,  wholly  gratuitous.    Most 
certainly,  such  submission  does  not 
come  from  the  system,  as  Lord  Teign- 
roouth  unwarrantably  asserts — it  must 
emanate  from  the  man ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, in  every  church,'  and  under 
every    form    of  ecclesiastical    polity, 
there  are  men  mean  at  heart,  wno,  for 
the  sake  of  mammon,  will  stoop  to 
any  indignity.  Our  author*s  blundering 
propensity,  m  every  part  of  his  remarks 
on  the  church  and  universities  both, 
belonging  to  our  '*  cannie  neebors,"  is 
so  strongly  exemplified,  that  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  the  General  Assem- 
bly doom  his  lordship  to  a  sederunt  on 
the  cutty-stool  in  the  Grassmarket,  if 
they  catch  him  again    north    of  the 
Tweed.    At  page  165,  vol.  ii.,  we  find 
two  blunders  in  one  sentence:  "The 
kirk  session,  composed  of  the  clergy 
of  a  presbytery,**   It  is  composed  of  so 
many  Ittymen  belonging  to  the  parish. 
"  The  synod,  comprising  delegates  from 
several  presbyteries.*'    It  is  composed 
of  a// the  members,  and  not  of  delegates 
only,  of  the  presbyteries  subject  to  its 
control.    At  page  163,  vol.  ii. :  "  At 
Edinburgh,  the  clergy  rarely  meet — 
not  more  frequently  than  once  in  the 
year."*    They  meet  oflener  than  once 
a  month.    "  The  fox-hunting  parson  is 
a  character  known  only  from  descrip- 
tion by  the  untravelled  Scotchman/' 


Tliis  is  a  higher  character  than  tiie 
Scotch  clergy  can,  without  exceptioo, 
lay  claim  to.  "  Greater  prevalence  of 
dissent  in  Scotland  tlian  in  England.'' 
Notoriously  incorrect.  The  aiithor  ia- 
forms  us  that  half  the  gentry  and  nobi- 
lity of  Scotland  are  Episcopalian  dis- 
senters, who  differ  somewhat  from  oar 
church.  Tliis  is  overstated.  Many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  at- 
Udied  to  the  Stuarts  and  Nonjurors, 
adhered  to  the  Scottish  Episcopalian 
coromiunion ;  but  are  now  rapidly  pass- 
ing over  to  the  establishment,  ana  set- 
ting the  example  every  nobleman  and 
country  gentleman  ought  to  setofattend- 
ing  his  parish  church .  A  strong  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  £ict,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  Episcopalian  chapels  do  not  give 
their  mmisters  above  70/.  per  annara ; 
and  not  a  few  have  teachers  very  inade- 
quately educated.  In  Edinbuigh,  and 
one  or  two  leading  towns,  they  are 
graduates  of  our  English  universities, 
and  oidained  by  our  own  bishops,  and 
men  altogether  of  superior  qualifica- 
tions. **  In  Ireland,''  says  our  author, 
at  page  161,  vol.  ii.  **  the  Presbyterian 
church  has  degenerated  into  Arianism 
and  Socinianism."  The  absurdity  of 
this  statement  will  appear  to  eveir 
reader  who  knows  any  tnmg  of  Irelancf. 
There  are  in  Ireland  about  500,000 
Presbyterians  who  adhere  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  and  per- 
haps 60,000  who  adopt  the  tenets  of 
Socinus;  and  yet,  says  Lord  Tdgn- 
mouth,  <*  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Ireland  has  degenerated  into  Arianism 
and  Socinianism !" 

The  moral  statistics  and  ecclesiastical 
statements  of  these  two  volumes  are 
deplorably  inaccurate.  We  trust,  for 
his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Conservative  cause,  to  which  his  lord- 
ship is,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
warmly  attached,  that  he  will  revise 
and  amend  the  parts  we  have  pointed 
out  as  specimens  of  many  inaccuracies. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  the  following 
gross  libel  on  the  character  of  Scottish 
fomales  ? — 

*'  The  op]M>rtQnitieB  afforded  me  of 
making  inquiries  respecting  the  mondi 
of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  elicited  results  certainly  very 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  exhibiting  & 
striking  contrast  with  the  morals  of  the 
Highlanders.  A  gentleman  residing  a 
few  miles  from  Aberdeen  assured  ma 
that,  daring  the  seventeen  years  be  had 
passed  in  his  present  abode,   be   bad 
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known  only  four  instances  of  women 
marrjing  who  were  not  in  a  state  of 
prApruancj.  The  minister  of  the  same 
parish  declared  to  me,  that  he  knew  but 
one  female  in  that  and  the  neighbouring 
parish  who  had  not  married  under  such 
circumstances.  An  Episcopalian  minister 
at  Aberdeen  informed  me  that,  the  first 
year  in  which  be  took  charge  of  his  con- 
gregation, sixtj-one  illegitimate  children 
were  offered  to  him  for  baptism.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  fathers  are  inva- 
riably willing  to  make  the  only  repara- 
tion in  their  power  to  the  partners  of 
their  guilt,"— Vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

Had  we  laid  half  of  this  to  the 
charge  of  any  district  in  England,  we 
should  have  been  pronounced  libellers. 
We  cannot  believe  there  is  one- tenth  of 
the  charge  true.  It  is  surely  evident  that 
Lord  Teign  mouth  has  been  imposed  on ; 
and  from  a  foundation  of  a  few  facts, 
such  as  he  has  mentioned,  he  is  in- 
duced to  draw  a  most  sweeping  infer- 
ence against  the  chastity  of  Aberdeen- 
shire females.  If  the"  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  " 
are  as  corrupt  as  they  are  delineated  in 
this  volume,  we  would  not  recommend 
any  one  to  send  his  wife  or  daughters 
to  such  a  pandemonium.  From  a  sen- 
tence which  follows  the  above  extract, 
we  are  induced  to  believe  that  our  au- 
thor coincides  with  Daniel  0*Connell 
in  his  similar  gross  estimate  of  the  pu- 
rity of  female  character  in  England : 
"  In  those  parts  of  Scotland  in  which 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  has 
become  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, they  are  probably  not  more  under 
the  influence  of  religion  than  the  latter." 
Why,  if  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
deen be  a  specimen  of  the  morality 
and  religion  of  Scotland,  we  beg  leave 
to  vindicate  the  English  females  from 
being  placed  in  the  same  moral  cate- 
gory. Hitherto,  England  has  had 
chaste  wives  and  gallant  men;  but 
what  may  be  the  results  of  "  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  act,"  being  "  super- 
intended," and  paired  before  poor-law 
commissioners,  we  are  not  prophetic 
enough  to  divine.  Robert  Owen  and 
the  new  marriage-bill  together  might 
certainly  soon  bring  about  unlooked-for 
results. 

As  we  have  thus  had  a  specimen  of 
the  monstrous  moral  statistics  of  Aber- 
deen, we  may  as  well  ascertain  what  is 
the  state  of  its  educational  institutions, 
especially  its  colleges.  Here  his  lord- 
ship's fancy,  or  the  Will-o'-the-wisp 


that  informed  him,  leads  him  repeat- 
edly astray.  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
colleges  at  Aberdeen,  our  author  ob- 
serves (p.  1 17),  "  The  chapel  (of  the 
King's  College)  is  ornamented  by  a 
tower,  supported  on  four  stone  arches." 
The  chapel  has  only  a  leaden  spire ; 
and  the  splendid  tower  described  by 
Lord  Teign  mouth  is  at  the  end  of  the 
library.  "  A  flag  stone,"  adds  our 
author,  "  in  the  pavement  covers  the 
remains  of  Hector  Boeihius,  the  first 

Principal  of  the  university."  For 
lector  Boethius,  we  must  substitute 
Bishop  Elphinstone,  the  founder. 
"  The  candidates  for  holy  orders  at- 
tend theological  lectures  during  four 
years  more.  The  lectures  are  read  by 
the  professors,  who  are  ten  in  number." 
There  is  but  one  professor  of  theology 
in  King's  College,  one  of  whose  lectures 
is  equal  to  any  ordinary  ten ;  and  this 
fact  may  have  misled  Lord  Teignmouth. 
Page  118  :  "  The  practice  of  private 
in  aid  of  public  tuition,  so  general  in 
the  English  universities,  is  unknown 
at  Aberdeen."  It  is  quite  common. 
There  occurs  a  very  curious  comparison 
between  the  merits  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  universities.  This  is  made  not 
between  the  Greek  or  mathematical 
attainments  of  the  rival  institutions, 
which  we  have  no  difiiculty  in  assert- 
ing to  be  immensely  in  favour  of  our 
English  universities ;  but  "  some  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pro- 
bably muster  more  fox- hunters  than  all 
^he  universities  of  Scotland  do  ridersJ'' 
The  senior  wrangler  in  this  department 
must  be  the  roan  who  can  leap  a  five- 
bar  gate  most  gracefully.  "  The  royal 
commissioners  have,  it  is  said,  formed 
the  project  of  uniting  the  two  colleges; 
but  the  plan  is  opposed  by  nearly  all 
the  professors."  The  fact  is,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  nine-tenths  of  the  professors 
of  Marischal  College,  for  very  obvious 
reasons;  the  Radical  principals  of  each 
college  giving  iheir  consent  in  order  to 
please  0*Connell.  The  observations  of 
our  author  on  the  dying  moments  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe  are  rather  apocry- 

Fhal.  "The  examinations  at  Aberdeen, 
know  not  whether  at  the  other  uni- 
versities, are  carried  on  in  private ;  as, 
when  held  in  public,  they  are  supposed 
to  depend  as  much  on  the  nerves  as  on 
the  abilities  of  the  students"  (p.  145). 
Tlie  examinations  take  place  in  the 
public  hall:  r^ ^^    i 

**  The  Greek  language  forms  the  suM^ 
ject  of  the  first  year's  course     The  pro- 
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feasor  in  this  departmeut  at  Aberdeeu 
complainc  d  to  me  bitterly  of  being  com- 
pelled  to  delay  the  progress  of  his  whole 
class  on  account  of  the  youth  of  many  of 
the  students.  Some  of  the  students  con- 
tinue their  study  of  the  language  afler 
the  close  of  the  year ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  pass  on  to  the  other  sub- 
jects, with  no  further  knowledge  of  the 
hnguage  than  that  which  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  lectures." — Vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

In  tlie  first  place,  we  do  think  it  is 
matter  of  sincere  regret  that  our  north- 
ern neighbours  send  their  sons  so  early 
to  the  university.  We  admit  that  pe- 
culiarities exist  in  the  Scottish  system 
of  education  which  warrant  the  course ; 
but  if,  on  the  whole,  it  is  unfavourable 
to  profound  scholarship,  it  would  be 
well  to  conform  somewhat  more  closely 
to  the  Anglican  system.  Bad  as  mat- 
ters may  be  in  this  respect,  we  must, 
notwithstanding,  protest  against  the 
mistatements  of  Lord  Teignmouth  in 
the  extract  we  have  given.  The  fact  is, 
the  Greek  language  is  taught  at  Aber- 
deen, not  by  lectures,  but  in  the  usual 
way ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  every  stu- 
dent at  the  colleges  of  that  '^  ultima 
Thule*^  must  attend  the  Greek  class 
during  the  whole  four  years  that  con- 
stitute tlie  cwrriculum.  "  Some  of  them," 
adds  his  lordsliip,  in  the  same  train  of 
sheer  mistatement  or  ignorance,  "  ad- 
vance sufficiently  to  read  a  few  plays  ; 
but  the  majority,  except  as  far  as  they 
may  have  acquired  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion and  industry,  can  derive  little  pro- 
fit from  their  classical  course.  The 
study  of  the  other  branches  is  equally 
transient  and  imperfect.  The  student 
has  likewise  to  encounter  the  subtleties 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic.'*  Aristotle  is 
not  taught.  "  Defect  of  the  Scottish 
system,  in  not  assigning  permanence 
to  some  one  subject  of  instruction.** 
Metaphysics  are  notoriously  prominent. 
The  following  estimate  of  his  lordship 
rises  to  the  maximum  of  incredibility  : 
^'  This  sum,  14/.  per  annum,  povers 
the  expenses  of  the  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen :  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion amounting  to  about  30/.  for  the  four 
years*  course ;  that  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing, about  7/.  peraun."(vol.  ii.  p.  154). 
Some  impudent  dog  must  have  been 
imposing  on  his  lordship,  in  order  to 
send  him  to  England  primed  with  facts 
well  calculated  to  make  John  Bull 
stare.  Lord  Teignmouth  deliberately 
asserts,  that  an  Aberdeen  student  can 
board  and  lodge  at  the  rate  of  two 


shillings  and  eightpence  a- week  ;  and 
that,  too,  where  the  quartern  loaf  is 
ninepence ;  meat,  sixpence  per  pound  ; 
and  house-rent,  about  half  wbat  it  is 
in  London.  Now,  we  know  of  some 
instances  where  a  student  has  obtained 
a  garret,  and  an  old  woman  to  attend 
him,  for  half-a-crown  a-week,  which  is 
the  lowest  sum  at  whicli  a  covering 
from  the  frosts  and  rain  can  be  had ; 
and,  taking  this  as  the  lowest,  tliere 
will  be  allowed  the  poor  mortal  two- 
pence, or  twopence  halfffennuy  where- 
with to  procure  food,  fire,  and  candles. 
It  is  painful  to  see  a  nobleman,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  sound  sense  and  sound 
principle  as  Lord  Teignmouth  is,  led 
into  mistakes  and  mistatements  which 
one  half-hour*s  dispassionate  investi- 
gation would  liave  shewn  to  be  absurd 
and  impossible.  In  our  Number  for 
August  1835,  we  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  of  a  university  education 
at  Edinburgh ;  and,  on  the  roost  mo- 
derate calculation,  we  could  not  place 
the  whole  expense  of  six  months*  resi- 
dence at  the  university,  inclusive  of 
board  and  lodging  and  tuition,  at  leas 
than  58/.  4s.  per  ann.  And  though  food 
is  cheaper  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  college 
courses  somewhat  less  expensive  than  at 
Edinburgh,  we  are  certain  that  iiotbiog 
short  of  45/.  will  cover  the  respectable 
expenses  of  the  most  economical  student 
at  that  university  during  one  session,  or 
term  of  six  months.  Now,  between  14/., 
the  whole  expense  for  twelve  months, 
according  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  and 
45/.,  our  estimate  for  six  months,  based 
on  facts  better  known  to  us  than  to 
his  lordship,  there  is  surely  a  discre- 
pancy of  no  ordinai7  magnitude.  We 
admit  that  theie  are  phenomena  in 
physiology  as  well  as  in  other  spheres 
of  human  knowledge ;  but,  as  we  have 
not  had  the  rare  fortune  to  meet  with 
any  student  whose  eyes  served  instead 
of  two  candles  at  night,  and  whose 
taste  and  digestive  powers  were  adapted 
to  brickbats,  and  other  elegant  prepa- 
rations oftliat  kind,  and  whose  gown 
was  at  once  blanket,  clothing,  and 
habitation,  we  cannot  say  much  on  tlie 
admission  of  such  an  element  into  our 
calculation.  We  do  not  at  all  concur 
with  the  animadversions  of  Lord  Teign- 
mouth on  the  theological  studies  of  the 
Scottish  colleges  :  in  these  there  is 
much  entitled  to  our  admiration.  In 
England,  the  candidate  for  orders  has 
no  professional  education  at  all ;  wbere- 
asy  according  to  the  usages  of  Scotland^ 
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the  student  must  hare  enlercd  on  his 
theological  courses  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  have  spent  four  years  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  before  he  can  be  admitted 
to  orders. 

We  have  thus  called  ihe  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  work  of  Lord  Teign- 
mouUi,  and  laid  down  the  foundation 
of  a  verdict  nnost  unfavourable  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  lordship's  observations 
and  induction.  More  mistateraents 
we  have  not  detected,  in  any  one  work 
that  has  come  under  our  notice,  since 
we  shewed  up  that  compendium  of 
blunders,  Mr.  Grant's  Great  Metro- 
poiu  and  Random  Uecoliections.  Were 
l/)rd  Teign mouth  a  politician  of  Mr. 
Gram's  principles,  we  should  enrol 
him  in  the  same  black  category ;  but, 
as  we  regard  the  production  on  our 
table  as  a  painful  exception,  and  not 
as  a  proof  of  the  powers  and  character 
of  an  author,  we  rest  satisfied  with  our 
correction  of  the  many  errors  that  de- 
fece  the  Sketches  of  the  Coast  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  In  closing,  we 
roust  not  wholly  omit  to  mention  that 
there  are  many  interesting  descriptions, 
as  well  as  sorry  (though,  we  feel,  unin- 
tentional) falsehoods. 

"  We  started  early  for  lona  and  Staffo. 
Partial  gleams  of  suoshine  illuminated 
the  bold,  rugged  headland  of  Ardna- 
murchan,  alid  were  reflected  dimly  from 
the  distant  lof^y  and  conical  summits  of 
the  Isle  of  Rum.  Tlie  point  of  Calliach 
in  Mull  was  sheathed  in  foam  by  the 
waves  of  a  wild  sea,  mingling  their  hoarse 
uproar  with  the  shrill  cries  of  innumer. 
able  sea- fowl  hovering  around  ita  sum- 
mit. It  is  suid  that  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
resided  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  promontory,  often  selected  it  as  the 
scene  of  his  lofty  inusings,  as  he  listened 
to  the  roar  of  the  distant  Corryvreckan ; 
and  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Exile  ofEnn,  and  of  much  of  the  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,  ITie  grouping  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  off  !\luil  is  extremely 
picturesque:  Stoffa  amongst  them,  rear, 
ing  its  basaltic  pillars,  forming  a  long 
caoseway  gradually  terminating  in  a  ma- 
jestic colonnade,  crowned  by  a  green 
and  overhanging  brow.  Before  us,  lona 
reared  its  lonely  tower  from  the  bosom 
of  the  stormy  deep.  The  celebrated 
rains  consist  of  a  cathedral,  a  nunnery, 
and  St.  Oran's  chapel.  Tlie  cathedral  is 
small  and  cruciform ;  the  height  of  the 
tower  is  only  seventy  feet:  its  archi- 
tecture is  rode  and  inelegant.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  is  the  tomb  of 
Abbot  Mackinnon,  who  died  a.o.  1500, 
and  is  represented  in  a  recumbent  posi- 


tion. St.  Oran's  ehapel  contains  some 
tombs,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  prin- 
cipal remaining  monuments,  unfortu- 
nately much  defaced  by  weather  and 
the  footsteps  of  visitors.  In  this  hal- 
lowed cemetery,  this  conventional  asy- 
lum of  the  dead,  which  religion  or  super- 
stition happily  respected ,  even  amid  the 
fury  of  perpetual  warfare,  repose  the 
bones  of  upwards  of  forty  Scottish,  be- 
sides French,  Irish,  and  Norwegian 
kings  ;  and  of  many  lords  of  the  isles, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  chieftains,  some  of 
whom  are  represented  in  full  armour, 
cross-legged,  with  their  hunting  dogs  at 
their  feet. 

"  Stripped  of  all  that  is  fabulous  or 
uncertain,  the  real  history  of  lona,  a 
sanctuary  erected  in  a  dart  age,  on  the 
lonely  beach  of  a  remote  island,  amid 
tribes  of  pirates  and  freebooters,  must 
inspire  a  solemn  and  grateful  recognition 
of  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  the  overruling  influence  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  employing  even  the  super- 
stition of  mankind  in  protecting  and  per. 
petuating  its  asceudency,  till,  purified 
by  reformation,  it  shines  forth,  amid 
surrounding  gloom,  in  its  pristine  light 
and  lustre.*'— Vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37,  40. 

There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  results  of  emigration, 
in  reference  to  the  isles  of  Scotland. 
It  is  certain,  not  only  from  the  actual 
statistics,  but  from  the  recent  accounts 
of  famine  in  those  remote  and  barren 
territories,  that  emigration  must  be 
had,  still  more  extensively,  recourse  to. 
Much  has  been  done  by  the  Highland 
iK>bility  and  lairds  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  tenantry.  The  late  nobJe 
and  gallant  Duke  of  Gordon  was,  in 
this  respect,  a  blessing  to  the  High- 
lands. But,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  accomplished,  there  is  in  the 
northern  isles  and  remote  districts  a  re- 
dundant population ;  to  lighten  which, 
some  kind  and  judicious  measures 
should  be  had  recourse  to.  Tlie  vast 
influx  of  Irish,  habituated  to  a  wretched 
maintenance  at  home,  has  supplanted 
the  Highland  labourers  to  an  incon- 
ceivable extent.  The  failure  of  the 
kelp  manufactures,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  barilla,  has  left  many  hun- 
dreds destitute  and  unemployed.  The 
fisheries,  from  the  employment  so  long 
obtained  at  the  kelp' works,  liave  been 
neglected ;  and  it  scarcely  requires  a 
great  failure  of  the  crops  to  spread 
starvation  and  famine  throughout  a 
hundred  thousand  of  a  population. 
We  do  not  like  emigration;  iljie^J^ 
the  social   what  bleeding    is    toQhe 
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physical  constitution  :  but  when  there 
evolve  the  raaxiraum  of  population 
and  tiie  minimum  of  food,  the  sternest 
opponent  must  bend  to  tlie  dire  neces- 
sity of  circumstance.  Emigration  is, 
moreover,  to  a  Scottish  Highlander,  a 
truly  painful  alternative.  They  like 
not  to  leave  the 

*<  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

With  an  emphasis  peculiar  to  his 
own  strong  feelings,  tJie  Highlander 
can  give  utterance  to  the  strain  — 

*'  Lives  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  t 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er   within   him 

burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 
From  wandering  in  a  foreign  strand  1 
If  such  there  be,  go,  mark  him  well ! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell. 
Despite  Iiis  titles,  pride,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self. 
Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  earth  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhououred,  and  unsung." 

But  poetic  feeling  is  no  panacea  for 
spreading  famine. 

At  page  206)  we  find  our  autlior 
indicating  a  penchant  toward  those 
humbug  excrescences  called  Temper- 
ance, or  Tee-total,  Societies.  He  felt, 
however,  as  a  man  of  good  sense,  that 
they  carry  their  own  confutation  on 
tlieir  faces.  Ardent  spirits,  we  are  per- 
suaded, are  not  generally  very  useful ; 
and  what  is  called  so  in  London,  the 
"  real  blue  ruin,  to  wit,"  is  red-hot 
poison:  but,  for  ourselves,  we  must 
candidly  confess,  that,  during  our  last 
tour  in  Scotland,  nothing  was  so  re- 
freshing as  tlie  tumbler  of  whisky-toddy 
after  dinner,  whether  in  the  hall  of  the 
laird  or  the  manse  of  the  parish  mini- 
ster; and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  if 
tlie  committee  of  the  Temperance  So- 
ciety were  elevated,  for  one  night  only, 
to  the  highest  crag  on  Ben  Lomond, 
or  Ben  Macdui,  they  would  eacli  and 
all  vote  the  Temperance  Society  a 
nuisance,  and  a  glass  of  real  mountaip- 
dew  a  genuine  comfort. 

The  following  Will  help  our  readers 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  antipodes 
of  the  Land's  End  : 

"  Of  the  celebrated  .Tohnny  Groat's 
house,  the  only  visible  remains  are  the 


still  respected  foundattous  of  a  cottage, 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the 
most  northerly  dwelling  on  the  mainland 
of  Scotland.  *John  Groat'  still  appears 
inscribed  on  the  fishing-boats,  a  corrup- 
tion of  John  de  Groot,  the  name  of^a 
Dutchman  who,  it  is  said,  settled  here 
about  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth,  and 
immortalised  himself  by  determining  a 
dispute  among  his  nine  sons,  respecting 
the  point  of  precedence,  by  opening  as 
many  doors  in  his  house,  and  assigniof^ 
one  to  each ;  by  which  means  they  pass«d 
in  and  out  without  mutual  molestation." 

In  the  appendix,  there  is  a  most 
valuable  statistical  account  of  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  Church  and  Con- 
servative party,  and  the  Dissenting 
and  Radical  faction,  communicated  to 
our  author  by  that  able  and  ecclesi- 
astical statist,  Lorimer,  of  St.  David's, 
Glasgow,  which  we  must  not  omit : 

*'  ESTADLUHHENT. 

Parish  Churches,  exclusive  of  more 

private  Parish  Chapels  ..•••••!  9i0 

Chapels  of  Ease 63 

Government  Churches    40 

Missions  on  the  royal  bounty  ....  31 
Missionaries    of    the   ^Propagation 

Society 9 

Churches  built  or  building 70 

Established  Church  . .  1133 

If  to  these  there  be  added  those 
Seceders  v.'ho  are  favourable  to  the 
Church  as  a  national  establishment, 
the  whole  will  be  — 

Churches 138 

Dissent. 

Seceders  300 

Relief  Seceders    95 

Independents 82 

Roman  Catholics 55 

Deduct  preaching  Stations  . .    40 

Total  Radical  Voluntary 
Meeting-houses  ....  492 

After  this,  and  other  very  important 
documents  on  the  Church,  there  fol- 
lows, "  An  Abstract  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  Herrings  cured,''  &c.  &c.; 
which  last  we  recommend  to  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  more  tasteful  and  better  adapted  to 
their  views  than  any  information  on  the 
necessity  of  additional  endowments  for 
tlie  instruction  of  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant. 

Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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TUE  YELLOW-FLUSH  C0RRE8P0KDEVCE. 
No.  II. 

MISS  SHUM*S   HUSBAND. 


De4r  Holltver  Y.,— There  was  a 
pritty  distubbance,  as  you  mayphancy, 
when  your  Magaseen  arri? ed  in  our  hall, 
and  was  read  by  all  the  men  and  gals 
there  aasambled.  Fust  there  was 
coachmin  :  he  takes  his  whig  off  when 
I  comes  into  dinner,  and  houghing 
with  a  hair  of  mock  gravity,  drinks  to 
"  Mr.  Charles,  the  littery  man."  Nex, 
Shalott,  my  lady's  maid  (a  Frentch 
gal),  says,  '<  O  Jew,  Matter  Shawl, 
vom  eight  ung  beliqfre"  <*  Will  you 
have  some  bile  mutton;  Yellowplusb," 
cries  cook ;  **  it*s  the  leading  Harticle 
of  our  dinner  to-day."  Never,  in  fisbck, 
was  such  chaffin  heard,  the  jockes  and 
repparees  flasbin  about  lightnin. 

**  I  am/'  says  I,  in  a  neat  spitcb, 
"I  am  a  littery  man — there  is  no 
shame  in   it   in  the  present  instins; 
though,  in  genneral,  it's  a  blasgerd 
employment  enough.    But  it  ain  t  my 
trade --\i  isn't  for  the  looker  of  gain 
that  I  sitt  penn  to  payper — it  is  in  the 
saycred  caws  of  nollitch.  (fleer,  hear.) 
The  exolted  class  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  serve,"  says  I,  "  has  been 
crooly  misreparysented.    Authors  liave 
profist  to  describe  what  they  never  see. 
People  in   Russle  Square,  and  that 
▼aigar  naybrood,  bankers,    slissitors, 
tnerchints'  wives,   and  indeed  snobs 
in  general,  are,  in  their  ideer  of  our 
manners  and  customs,  misguided,  de- 
Vooded,  HUMBUGGED — for  I  can  find 
no  more  ellygant  espression — by  the 
Mcottnts  wbidi  they  receive  of  us  from 
^m  autliors.  Does  Bulwer,"  savs  I, 
**  for  instans,  know  any  thmk  of  fash- 
nabble  life  ?    {Sneart,  and  halfygarical 
cries  of  «  Hookey"  <*  How's  your  mo- 
ther r  if  c)     You  jine  with  me  in  a 
pinion,"  says  I,  "  and  loudly  hanser, 
Ao  /    Did  Skklkton  know  any  tliink 
more  ?    {Criet  of  "  Hoff,  hoff;'  from 
toaehmin,  "  Fee  dong"  from  my  ladfs 
ffmd.)     No,   no   more  nor  Bulwer. 
It  is  against  these  impostors  that  I 
Wm  myself;  and  you,  my  friends, 
will  applod  my  resolution." 

The  drawing-room  bell  had  been 
ringing  all  this  time  like  road,  and  I 
was  here  obliged  to  finish  my  spitcb, 
in  a  pint  of  porter  to  the  health  of  the 
cumpny.   On  enUing  the  room,  I  only 


found  miss  smilin  and  readin  a  copy 
of  your  Magazine. 

**  Papa  has  been  ringing  this  half 
hour,  Cnawls,"  says  she,  "  and  desires 
you  will  wait  till  he  returns  from  tlie 
libry."  And  then  Miss  (Lucy  her 
name  is)  simpered  and  stuttered,  and 
looked  down  and  looked  up,  and 
blushed,  and  seemed  very  od — bew- 
tiful  she  always  is.  ^'  Chawls,"  says 
she,  a  summonsing  her  curridge,  *'  is 
this — that  is — is  that — I  mean,  is  this 
article  in  Frater^s  Magazine  your  com- 
position ?*' 

^  It  is,  miss,"  says  I,  lookin  at  her 
roost  tendrilly,  *'  an  insignificant  triffle 
from  my  pen." 

*^  It  is  the  best  Magazine  in  Eurup," 
adds  Miss  Lucy. 

"  And  no  mistake." 

"  Your  article  is — really — very — 
amusing,"  says  she,  bloshin  as  red  as 
a  piany. 

*<  Do  you,  do  you  think  so,  miss  ?" 
says  I :  *'  miss,  dear  miss,  if  it  gives 
you  any  pleasure,  oh  how  amply  it 
repays  me !"  I  gev  her,  as  I  saia  this, 
one  of  my  pecuniary  loox— -I  nevef 
knew  them  loox  fail  with  any  woman 
at  any  hage.  I  was  on  my  knees,  as 
I  said,  quite  appropo ;  for  I  had  just 
been  emptyinj;  coals  from  the  skittle. 
I  laid  one  of  my  hands  on  my  left 
weskit,  and  said,  **  O  Miss  Lucy  !'*  in 
a  voice  of  such  excrooshiating  tender- 
ness, that  I  saw  at  once  it  was  all  up 
with  her.  But  ^  Hush  1"  cried  she, 
all  of  a  sudden ;  "  get  up,  sir — here's 
papa." 

And  papa  it  was,  sure  enough. 
Sir  Jeames  came  into  the  room  very 
stately,  and  hold  in  a  book  in  his  hand. 
"  Cliawls,"  says  he,  "  we  have  been 
readin  your  artickle  in  Frater*s  Ma^ 

fazine,  and  very  much  amused  we  was. 
ligh  life  was  never  so  well  described, 
or  so  authenticly.  Pray,  sir,"  says  he, 
"  may  I  ask  is  this  revew  also  yours  V* 
and  he  holds  up  to  me  the  Quotly 
Revew  of  October,  on  "  Eltykill."  I 
saw  at  a  glans  that  tlib  was  none  of 
my  doing. 

"  Sir,"  says  I,  "  I  never  so  much  as 

see  the  thing."  tized  by  VjUUV  l*^ 

«  WeU,  sir,"  says  he, "  take  it,  ^d 
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read  it,  and  go  about  your  bisniss ; 
and,  harky,  hanser  Uie  beH  when  U's 
rung  next  lime." 

Cuss  the  aristoxy,  say  I,  for  a  set  of 
proud  tyrants,  who  won't  i-eckonise  the 
higliest  order  of  merit,  genus. 

For  the  whole  of  that  afternoon  I  shut 
mrself  in  the  pantry,  and  devot«d  my- 
self to  the  perusial  of  that  artiokle.  The 
author  of  it  is  porticly  proud,  as  I  see, 
of  the  annygoats  which  he  introjuices  ^ 
and  which  are,  though  I  say  it,  no  mora 
to  my  anriygOQts  thatt*  w^y  to  milk 
and  \fRter.  They  are  ingeims,  ihey  are 
pleasant  (noany  of  'era  being  very  ok# 
frens,  and  not  the  less  welkim  for 
that) ;  but  Ihey  are  not  the  real  t.iing 
— only  a  juke  or  a  jake*s  footmin 
earn  do  foshnabble  life  justice ;  and  it 
}s  for  that  reason  tlmt  I  have  deier^ 


mined  to  have  another  wack  at  maga- 
zine writin. 

In  this  artiokle  the  author  quotes 
fifteen  or  sixteen  boox  about  politeniss. 
Nonsins  !  only  experunce  can  give  au- 
thority on-  the  subject — and  experunce 
I  have  had. 

I  felt  eonwinoed  that,  todescrib 
iasfanahble  life,  ome  of  us  must  do 
the  thing,  to  do  it  well ;  tmd  I  deler- 
ttiaed  to  give  you  a  few  passidges 
kom  my  own  aMtobografy,  in  which 
I  have  passed  through  all  grads  of  it, 
kom  a  shopkeeper  up  to  a  duke,  lit>m 
a  knife  boy  to  the  dignaty  of  a  footman. 
Here  is  my  fust  tail :  it  aim  aboat  wery 
faiihimbble  society,  but  a  man  don  t 
begin  by  being  at  once  a  leader  of  the 
}k>  tong-'my  fust  suTvices  was  it>  a 
much  more  humble  eapasity* 


Chapter  I. 


Well  then,  poor  commonsy,  n  they 
say :  I  was  born  in  the  year  one,  of  the 
present  or  Christian  hera,  and  am  in 
consquints,  seven-and-thrrty  years  old, 
and  no  mistake.  My  mamma  called 
me  Charles  Edward  Harrington  Fit&- 
roy  Yellowplush,  in  compliment  to 
several  noble  families,  and  to  a  sdly- 
brated  coachmin  whom  sIm  knew,  who 
wore  a  yellow  livry,  and  drove  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Lonoon. 

Why  she  gcfv  me  this  genlran's  name, 
is  a  difBkhy,  or  rayther  the  name  of  it 
part  of  his  drees ;  holeeveri  it's  sluek 
to  me  through  life,  in  which  I  was,  as 
it  were,  a  footman  by  both. 

Praps  he  was  my  fetlier — though  on 
this  subjict  I  can't  speak  suttinly,  for 
my  ma  wrapped  up  my  buth  in  a  mir- 
try.  I  mtiy  be  illygitmit,  I  may  have 
been  changed  at  nuss ;  btit  I've  always 
had  genlmuly  tastes  through  life,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  1  come  of  a 
genlmnly  origum. 

The  less  I  say  about  my  parint  the 
better,  for  tlie  dear  old  creature  was 
very  good  to  me,  and,  I  fear,  bad  very 
little  otiier  goodness  in  her.  Why,  I 
can't  say ;  but  I  always  passed  as  her 
nevyou.  We  led  a  strange  life ;  some- 
times ma  was  dressed  in  sattn  and 
rooge,  and  sometimes  in  rags  atid  dutt; 
sometimes  I  got  kisses,  and  sometimes 
kix ;  sometimes  gin,  and  sometimes 
shampang :  law  bless  us  I  how  she 
used  to  swear  at  me,  and  cuddle  me ; 
there  we  were,  quarreling  and  making 
up,  sober  and  tipsy,  starving  and  gut- 
.tlmg  by  tHrn^i  jtist  as  ma  got  money 


or  spent  it.  But  let  tne  draw  a  vail 
over  the  seen,  and  speak  of  her  no 
more — ils  'sfishnt  fojr  the  public  to 
know,  thai  her  name  was  Miss  Mont- 
morency, and  we  lived  in  the  New 
Cut. 

My  poor  motlter  died  one  morning, 
Hev'n  bless  her  I  and  I  was  left  akm 
in  this  wide  wicked  wuld,  without  so 
much  money  as  would  buy  me  a  penny 
real  fer  my  brezfesC.  But  there  was 
serae  amongst  our  naybours  (and  let 
me  tell  you  there's  more  kindness 
among  them  poor  disreppytable  ciea- 
tufs  titan  in  half-a-dOzen  lords  or  bar- 
rynets)  who  toek  pity  upon  poor  Sal's 
orfiA  (for  they  bust  out  laffin  when  I 
called  her  Miss  Montmorency), and  gev 
me  bred  and  slielter.  I'm  afraid,  in 
spite  of  their  kindness,  that  my  morrils 
woaldn't  have  improved  if  I'd  stayed 
k>ns  among  'em.  I)nt  a  benny  violent 
genlrnn  saw  roe,  and  put  roe  to  school. 
The  adkdray  which  I  went  to  was 
called  the  Free  School  of  Saint  Bartlio- 
lomew's  the  Less — the  young  genlmu 
wore  green  baize  coats^  yellow  leather 
whatsisnames,  a  tin  plate  oh  the  left 
harm,  lOid  a  cap  about  the  size  of  a 
nHiffing.  i  stayed  tliere  sicks  years, 
from  sicks,  that  is  to  say,  till  my  twelth 
year,  during  three  years  of  witch,  I  dis- 
tbguished  myself  not  a  little  in  the 
musicle  way,  for  I  bloo  the  bellus  of 
the  church  horgin,  and  very  fine  tanes 
we  played  too. 

Well,  it's  not  worth  recounting  roy 
jewvenile  follies  (wliat  trix  vire  u^  to 
play  the  applewomanl  and  bow  we 
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put  SBuf  m  the  old  dark's  Prayer-book 
—  my  eye  I)  ;  but  oae  day,  a  geralma 
entered  the  sehooWroom — it  was  on  the 
very  day  when  I  went  to  subtraxion — 
and  asked  the  master  for  a  yoinig  hd 
for  a  servant.  They  pitched  upon  me 
glad  enough ;  and  iiex  day  found  me 
sleeping  in  the  skulkry^  close  under 
the  sink,  at  IVIr.  Bago*s  country-houBei 
at  Pentoowille. 

Bago  kep  a  shop  in  Smitlifield 
market,  and  drov  a  taring  good  trade, 
in  the  boil  and  Italian  way.  i*ve  beard 
him  say,  that  he  cleared  no  less  than 
fifty  pounds  every  year,  by  letting  his 
front  room  at  liangin^  time.  His  win- 
ders looked  right  opsit  Newgit,  and 
many  and  many  dozen  chaps  baa  be 
seen  hangin  there.  Laws  was  .laws  in 
the  year  ten,  and  tbey  screwed  chap's 
nex  for  nex  to  notliink.  But  my  bis- 
niss  was  at  bis  country-house,  where  I 
made  my  first  ontray  into  fasbnabl  li^. 
I  was  knife,  errint,  and  stable-boy 
then*  and  an't  ashamed  to  own  it ;  for 
roy  roerrits  have  raised  me  to  what  I 
am  —  two  livries^  forty  pound  a  year, 
roalt-licker,  washin,  silk-stockins,  and 
wax  candles — not  countin  wails,  which 
is  soinethink  pretty  considerable  at  our 
house,  I  can  tell  you. 

I  didn't  slay  long  bete,  ft>r  a  suckm* 
stance  happened  w^b  got  rae  a  very 
different  situation.  A  luadsonie  yoiii>g 
genlmoy  who  kep  a  tilbury^and  a  vidia 
boss  at  livry^  wanted  a  tiger.  I  bid  at 
once  for  the  place ;  and,  being  a  neat 
tidy-looking  lad,  be  took  me.  Bago 
gave  roe  a  ohamcter^  and  be  roy  first 
livry;  proud  enough  I  was  of  it,  as 
you  may  ^oy. 

Idy  new  master  liad  some  business 
in  the  city,  for  he  went  in  every  morn- 
ing at  ten,  got  out  of  his  tilbry  at  the 
Citty  Road,  and  liad  it  waiting  for  him 
at  six;  when,  if  it  was  summer,  be 

rnked  round  into  the  Park,  and 
ve  one  of  the  neatest  turnouts  there. 
Wery  proud  1  was  in  a  gold-laced  hat, 
a  drab  coat,  and  a  red  weskit,  to  sit  by 
his  side^  when  he  drove.  I  already 
began  to  ogle  the  gals^in  the  carridges, 
and  to  feel  that  longing  for  fiisbiMbl 
life  which  I've  had  ever  since.  When 
he  was  at  the  oppera^  or  the  play, 
down  X  went  to  skittl^  or  to  White 
Condick  Gardens ;  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Altamont's  young  man  was  somebody, 
I  warrant;  to  be  sore  there  is  very  few 
man-servants  at  Pentonwill,  the  poppy- 
ktion  being  mostly  gals  of  all  work : 
:and  so^  thouj^b  only  foutteeoi  I  was  as 


moeh  a  man  down  there  as  if  I  bad 
been  as  old  as  Jerusaleoi. 

Bui  the  most  singlar  thing  was,  that 
my  mastery  who  was  sueb  a  gay  cbap» 
should  live  iu  such  a  hole.  He  had 
only  a  ground-fioor  in  John  Street — a 
parlor  a«d  a  bedroom.  I  slep  over 
the  way,  and  only  came  in  with  his 
boots  and  bsexfest  of  a  mominf  «  . 

The  bouse  he  lodged  in  belonged  ta 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shum.  Tliey  were  a 
poor  but  proliffic  couple,  who  bad 
rented  tlie  place  for  many  years  ^  and 
tkey  and  their  fiuaily  were  squeezed  in 
it  pretty  tight,  I  can  tell  you. 

Skura  said  he  had  been  a  bofficer, 
and  so  he  had.  He  liad  been  a  sub- 
deputy,  assistant,  vice-oommissary,  or 
some  sueb  tbiak ;  and,  as  1  beerd  after- 
wards, bad  been  obliged  to  leave  on 
aecount  of  bis  nervomma.  He  was 
such  a  coward,  the  iact  is,  tliat  lie  was 
considered  dangerous  to  the  harmy, 
and  sent  home. 

He  had  married  a  widow  Buck* 
master,  who  bad  been  a  Miss  Slamcoe. 
She  was  a  Bristol  gal ;  and  her  father 
being  a  bankrup  in  the  taUow-ehandler- 
ing  way,  left,  in  course,  a  pretty  little 
sum  of  money.  A  thousand  pound 
was  settled  on  her;  and  she  was  as 
bigli  and  mighty  as  if  it  bad  bean  a 
mUliun^ 

Buckmasler  died,  leavinf  notbink; 
Dotbink  ticep  four  ugly  daagfaters  by 
Miss  Slamooe:  and  her  fovi^  paund  a 
3rear  was  rayther  a  narrow  income  for 
one  of  her  appytite  and  pretensions. 
In  an  unlucky  hour  for  Shum  she  met 
him.  He  was  a  widovrer  with  a  little 
daughter  of  three  veara  old,  a  little 
bouse  at  Peotonwill,  and  a  little  in- 
come about  as  big  as  her  own.  I  be- 
lieve she  bi.il ied  the  poor  creature  into 
marriage;  and  it  was  agreed  that  be 
should  let  his  ground -floor  at  John 
Street^  and  so  add  soraetbttik  to  their 
means. 

They  married  $  and  the  widow 
Buck  master  was  the  gray  mare,  I  can 
tell  you.  She  was  always  talking  and 
blustering  about  her  famly,  the  cele- 
brity of  the  Buck  masters,  and  the  an- 
tiokety  of  the  Slancoes.  Thty  bad  a 
six-roomed  house  (not  counting  kilcb- 
ing  and  sculry),  and  now  twelve 
daughters  in  all ;  whizz.  4  Mies 
Bu<&masters>  Miss  Betsy,  Miss  Dosy, 
Miss  Biddy,  and  Miss  Winnv  ;  1 
Miss  Shum,  Mary  by  name,  Shum's 
daughter,  and  seven  others,  who  shall 
be  naoi^eflf .    Mn*  Bhum  wm  a  fol» 
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red-haired  woman,  at  least  a  foot  taller 
than  S.,  who  was  but  a  yard  and  a  half 
high,  pale-fiiced,  red-nosed,  knock- 
kneed,  bald-headed,  his  nose  and  shut- 
frill  all  brown  witli  snuff. 

Before  the  house  was  a  little  garden, 
where  the  washin  of  the  famly  was  all 
ways  hanging.  There  was  so  many  of 
em  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  done  by 
relays.  There  was  six  rails  and  a 
stocking  on  each,  and  four  small  goosbry 
bushes,  always  coTered  with  some  bit 
of  lining  or  other.  The  hall  was  a 
reglar  puddle ;  wet  dabs  of  dishclouts 
flappea  in  your  f^ce :  soapy  smoking 
bits  of  flanning  went  nigh  to  choke 
you ;  and  while  you  were  looking  up 
to  prevent  hanging  yourself  with  the 
ropes  which  were  strung  across  and 
abNout,  slap  came  the  hedge  of  a  pail 
against  your  shins,  till  one  was  like  to 
be  drove  mad  with  hagony.  The  great 
slattnly  doddling  girls  was  always  on 
tlie  stairs,  pokin  about  with  nasty 
flower-pots,  a-cooking  something,  or 
sprawling  in  the  window  seats  with 
greasy  curl  papers,  reading  greasy 
novls.   An  infernal  pianna  was  jingling 


from  momin  till  night  —  two  eldest 
Miss  Buckmasters  "  Battle  of  Prag" — 
six  youngest  Miss  Shums,  ^  In  my 
cottage,''  till  I  knew  eyery  note  in  the 
**  Battle  of  Prag,"  and  cussed  the  day 
when  "  In  my  cottage  "  was  rote.  The 
younger  girls,  too,  were  always  bounc- 
ing and  thumping  about  the  house, 
with  torn  pinnyfores,  and  dog*s-eard 
grammars,  and  large  pieces  of  bread 
and  treacle.    I  never  see  such  a  house. 

As  for  Mrs.  Shum,  she  was  such  a 
fine  lady,  that  she  did  nothing  but  lay 
on  tlie  drawing-room  sophy,  read 
novels,  drink,  scold,  scream,  and  go 
into  hystarrix.  Little  Shum  kep  reed- 
ing an  old  newspaper  from  weeks'  end 
to  weeks'  end,  wnen  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  teachin  the  children,  or  goin 
for  the  beer,  or  cleanin  the  shoes,  fbr 
they  kep  no  servant.  Tliis  house  in 
John  Street  was  in  short  a  reglar 
Pandymony. 

What  could  have  brought  Mr. 
Fredenc  Altamont  to  dwell  in  such  a 
place?  The  reason  is  hobvius;  he 
adoared  the  fust  Miss  Shum. 


CUAPTER  II. 


And  suttnly  he  did  not  shew  a  bad 
taste,  for  though  the  other  daughters 
were  as  ugly  as  tlieir  hideous  ma, 
Mary  Shum  was  a  pretty,  Httle,  pink, 
modest  creatur,  with  glossy  black  hair 
and  tender  bhie  eyes,  and  a  neck  as 
white  as  plaster  of  Parish.  She  wore 
a  dismal  old  black  gownd,  which  had 
grown  too  short  for  her,  and  too  tight ; 
but  it  only  served  to  i^ew  her  pretty 
angles  and  feet,  and  bewchut  iigger. 
Master,  though  he  had  looked  rather 
low  for  the  gal  of  his  art,  had  certainly 
looked  in  the  right  place.  Never  was 
one  more  pretty  or  more  hamiable.  I 
gav  her  always  the  buttered  toast  left 
from  our  brexfast,  and  a  cup  of  tea  or 
chocklate  as  Altamont  might  fency ; 
and  tlte  poor  thing  was  glad  enough  of 
it,  I  can  vouch;  for  they  had  precious 
short  commons  up  stairs,  and  she  tlie 
least  of  ail. 

For  it  seemed  as  if  which  of  the 
Shum   famly  should  try  to  snub  the 

e>or  thing  most.  There  was  the  four 
uckmaster  gals  always  at  her.  It 
was,  Mary,  git  the  coal-skiule;  Mary, 
run  down  to  the  public  house  for  the 
beer;  Mary,  I  intend  to  wear  your 
clean  stockens  out  walking,  or  your 
pew  boimet  to  ohureh.    Oi»ly  her  poor. 


father  was  kind  to  her;  and  he,  poor 
old  muffl  liis  kindness  was  of  no  use. 
Mary  bore  all  the  scolding  like  an 
angel,  as  she  was ;  no,  not  if  she  had  a 
pair  of  wings  and  a  goold  trumpet, 
could  she  have  been  a  greater  angel. 

I  never  shall  forgit  one  seen  that 
took  place.  It  was  when  master  was 
in  the  city;  and  so,  having  nothink 
earthly  to  do,  I  happened  to  be  listen- 
ing on  the  stairs.  The  old  scolding 
was  a-going  on,  and  the  old  tune  of 
that  hojus  «  Battle  of  Prag."  Old 
Shum  made  some  remark ;  and  Miss 
Buckmaster  cried  out,  **  Law,  pal 
what  a  fool  you  are!"  All  the  girls 
began  lafiin,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Shum ; 
all,  that  is,  xcep  Mary,  who  turned  as 
red  as  flams,  and  going  up  to  Miss 
Betsy  Buckmaster,  gave  her  two  such 
wax  on  her  great  red  ears,  as  made 
them  tingle  again. 

Old  Mrs.  Shum  screamed,  and  ran 
at  her  like  a  Bengal  tiger.  Her  great 
arms  went  weeling  about  like  a  vin- 
roill,  as  she  cuffed  and  thumped  poor 
Mary  for  taking  her  pa's  part.  Mary 
Shum,  who  was  always  a-crying  be- 
fore, didn't  shed  a  tear  now.  I  will 
do  it  again,  she  said,  if  Betsy  insults 
my  father.    New  thumps,  new  shreex ! 
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and  the  old  horridan  went  on  bcatin 
the  poor  girl,  till  she  was  was  quite 
exosted,  and  fell  down  on  the  sophy, 
puffin  like  a  poppus. 

*♦  For  shanoe,  Mary,"  began  old 
Shum  ;  "  for  shame,  you  naughty  gal ! 
you,  for  hurting  the  feelins  of  your  dear 
maiDina,  and  beating  kind  sister." 

**  Why,  it  was  because  she  called 
you  a  — " 

*^  If  slie  did,  you  pert  Miss,"  said 
Shum,  looking  mighty  dignitified,  '*  I 
could  correct  her,  and  not  you." 

^  You  correct  me,  indeed  1"  said 
Miss  Betsy,  turning  up  her  nose,  if 
possible,  higher  than  before  ;  "  I 
sboukl  like  to  see  you  erect  me !  Im- 
perence !"  and  tliey  all  begaiT  laffin 
again. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  S.  had  recovered 
from  the  elfex  of  her  exsize,  and  she 
began  to  pour  in  her  wolly.  Fust,  she 
called  Mary  names,  then  Shum.  **  O 
why,"  screeched  she,  "  why  did  I  ever 
leave  a  genteel  famly,  where  I  ad  every 
ellygance  and  lucksry,  to  n^rry  a 
creature  like  this  ?  He  is  unlit  to  be 
called  a  man,  he  is  unwortliy  to  marry 
a  gentlewoman  ;  and  as  for  that  hussy, 
I  disown  her !  Thank  Heaven !  she  ant 
a  Slamcoe;  she  is  only  fit  to  be  a 
Shum!" 

^*  That's  true,  mamma,"  said  all  the 
galsy  for  their  mother  had  taught  them 
this  pretty  piece  of  manners,  and  they 
despised  their  father  heartily ;  indeed, 
I  have  always  remarked  that,  in  families 
where  the  wife  is  internally  talking 
about  the  merits  of  her  branch,  the 
husband  is  invariably  a  spooney. 

Well,  when  she  was  exosted  again, 
down  she  fell  on  the  sofy,  at  lier  old 
trix — more  skreeching,  more  convul- 
shuns — and  she  wouldn't  stop,  this 
time,  till  Shum  had  got  her  half  a  pint 
of  h^  old  remedy,  from  the  Blue  Lion, 
over  the  wav.  She  grew  more  easy  as 
she  fini^iedt  the  gin;  but  Mary  was 
sent  out  of  the  room,  and  told  not  to 
come  back  agin  all  day. 

''Miss  Mary,"  says  I,  —  for  my 
heart  yumed  to  the  poor  gal,  as  she 
came  sobbing  and  misrable  down  stairs, 
— «  Miss  Mary,"  says  I,  '<  If  I  might 
make  so  bold,  here's  roaster's  room 
empty,  and  I  know  where  the  cold  bif 
and  pickles  is."  "O Charles!"  said 
she,  noddiag  her  head  sadly, ''  Pm  too 
retched  to  hav>e  any  happytite;"  and 
she  flung  herself  on  a  chair,  and  began 
to  cry  fit  to  bust. 
At  this  niomeiit^who  9hould  come  in 


but  my  master.  I  had  taken  hold  of 
Miss  Mary's  hand,  somehow,  and  do 
believe  I  should  have  kist  it,  when,  as 
I  said,  Haltamont  made  his  appear- 
ance. "  What's  this?  "  cries  he,  lookin 
at  me  as  black  as  thunder,  or  as  Mr. 
Philips  as  Hickit,  in  the  new  tragedy 
of  Mac  Buff. 

"  It's  only  Miss  Mary,  sir,"  an- 
swered I. 

"  Get  out,  sir,"  says  he,  as  fierce 
as  posbil,  and  I  felt  something  (I  think 
it  was  the  tip  of  his  to)  touching  me 
behind,  and  found  myself,  nex  minnit, 
sprawling  among  the  wet  flannings,  and 
buckets  and  things. 

The  people  from  up  stairs  came  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  as  I  was 
cussin  and  cryin  out.  **  It's  only 
Charles,  ma,  screamed  out  Miss 
Betsy. 

**  Where's  Mary  ? "  says  Mrs.  Shum, 
from  the  sofy. 

"  She's  in  master's  room,  miss," 
said  I. 

"  She's  in  the  lodger's  room,  ma," 
cries  Miss  Simm,  heckoing  me. 

<•  Very  good  ;  tell  her  to  stay  there 
till  he  comes  back."  And  then  Miss 
Shum  went  bouncing  up  the  stairs 
again,  little  knowing  of  Ilaltamont's 
return. 

I'd  long  before  observed  that  my 
master  had  an  anchoring  after  Mary 
Shum  ;  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
purely  for  her  sake  that  he  took  and 
kep  his  lodgings  at  Pentonvill.  Excep 
for  the  sake  of  love,  which  is  above 
being  mersnary,  fourteen  shillings  a 
wick  was  a  little  too  strong  for  two 
sucli  rat-holes  as  be  lived  in.  I  do 
blieve  the  family  had  nothing  else  but 
their  lodger  to  live  on :  they  brek fisted 
off  his  tea-leaves,  they  cut  away  pounds 
and  pounds  of  meat  from  his  jints  (he 
always  dined  at  home),  and  his  baker's 
bill  was  at  least  enough  for  six.  But 
that  wasn't  my  business.  I  saw  him 
grin,  sometimes,  when  I  laid  down  the 
cold  bif  of  a  morning,  to  see  how  little 
was  left  of  yesterday's  sirline ;  but  he 
never  said  a  syllabub; — for  true  love 
don't  mind  a  pound  of  meat  or  so 
hextra. 

At  first,  he  was  very  kind  an  at- 
tentive to  all  the  gals ;  Miss  Betsy,  in 
partickler,  grew  mighty  fond  of  him  ; 
they  sate,  for  whole  evenings,  playing 
cribbitch,  he  taking  his  pipe  and  glas, 
she  her  lea  and  muffing ;  but  as  it  was 
improper  for  her  to  come  alone,  sh^ 
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brought  one  of  her  sisters,  and  Uiis  was 
genrally  M.ary, — for  he  made  a  pint  of 
asking  her,  t00| — and,  one  day,  when 
one  of  the  oihers  came  instead,  he  told 
her,  very  quitely,  that  he  hadn't  invitetJ 
her;  and  Miss  Buck  master  was  too 
fond  of  muffings  to  try  this  game  on 
again ;  besides,  she  wa^  jealous  of  her 
three  grown  sisters,  and  considered 
Mary  as  only  a  child.  Law  bless  ut  1 
how  she  used  to  ogle  him,  and  quot 
bits  of  pottry,  and  play  "  Meet  roe  by 
inoonlike,*'  on  an  old  gitter;  —  she 
reglar  flung  herself  at  his  head,  but  he 
would  n't  have  it,  been  better  ockypied 
elsewhere. 

One  night,  as  genteel  as  |)os!!ible,  he 
brought  home  tickets  for  Ashley's,  and 
proposed  to  take  the  two  young  ladies 
—  Miss  Betsy  and  Miiis  Mary,  in 
course.  I  recklect  he  called  me  aside 
that  afternoon,  and,  assuming  a  so- 
lamon  and  misterus  hare,  "  Charles," 
said  he,  **  are  you  vp  to  snuff?  " 

<<Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "fm  genraly 
considered  tolelably  downy." 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  I'll  give  you  half 
a  sufiering  if  you  can  manage  this 
bisniss  for  n>e;  Tve  chose  a  rainy 
night  on  purpus.  When  the  theatre  is 
over,  you  must  be  waitin  with  two  um- 
brellows;  give  me  one,  and  hold  the 
other  over  Miss  Shum ;  and,  hark  ye, 
sir,  turn  to  the  right  when  you  leave 
the  theatre,  and  say  the  coach  is  or- 
dered to  stand  a  little  way  up  the 
street,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  crowd." 

We  went  (in  a  fly  hired  by  Mr.  II.), 
and  never  shall  I  forgit  Cariliche's 
hacting  on  that  roemrable  night.  Talk 
of  Kimble !  talk  of  Magreedy !  Ash- 
ley's for  my  money,  with  Cartlitch  in 
the  principle  part.  Rut  this  is  nothink 
to  tne  porpus.  When  the  play  was 
over,  I  was  at  the  door  with  the  umr 
berelloes.  It  was  raining  cats  and 
dogs,  sure  enough. 

Mr.  Altamont  came  out  presently. 
Hiss  Mary  under  his  arm,  and  Miss 
Betsy  followin  behind,  rayther  sulky. 
"This  way,  sir,"  cries  I,  pushin  for- 
ward ;  and  I  threw  a  great  cloak  over 
Miss  Betsy,  lit  to  smotlier  iier.  Mr.  A. 
and  Miss  Mary  skipped  on,  and  was 
out  of  sight  when  Miss  Betsy's  cloak 
was  settl^,  you  may  be  sure. 

"They're  only  gone  to  the  fly,  miss. 
It's  a  little  way  up  the  street,  away 
from  the  crowd  of  carriages."  And 
ofl*  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  no 
mistake. 

After  marcbin  a  little  through  the 


plash  and  mud,  "  Has  any  body  : 
Cox's  fly?  "  cries  I,  with  the  most  in- 
nocent baxent  in  the  world. 

"  Cox's  fly ! "  hollows  out  one  chap. 
"  Is  it  the  waggin  you  want?"  says 
anotlier.  "  I  see  the  blaokin  wan  pass," 
giggles  out  another  genlmn ;  and  there 
was  such  an  interduuige  of  compli- 
mints  as  you  never  heard.  I  pass  them 
over,  though,  because  some  or 'em  weie 
not  very  genteel. 

"  Law,  miss,"  said  I,  "  what  shmll  I 
do  ?  My  master  will  never  forgive 
me ;  and  I  have  n't  a  sinf^e  sixpence 
to  pay  a  ooach."  Miss  Betsy  was  just 
going  to  call  one  when  I  said  that,  but 
the  coachman  would  n't  have  it  at  that 
price,*1ae  said,  and  I  knew  very  well 
that  she  hadn't  four  or  Ave  shillin|irs  to 
pay  for  a  wehide.  S<),  in  the  midst  of 
that  tarin  rain,  at  midnight,  we  had  to 
walk  four  miles,  from  Wesiroitisler 
Bridge  to  Pentonvill ;  and,  what  was 
wusS|  I  didnU  iMppen  to  know  the  lowy. 
A  very  nice  walk  it  was,  and  no  mis- 
take. 

At  about  half^past  two,  we  got  safe 
to  Jolin  Street.  My  master  was  at  the 
garden  gate*  Miss  Mary  fleW  into 
Miss  Betsy's  arms»  while  master  began 
cussin  and  swearin  at  me  fi»r  dtsobejF- 
ing  his  orders,  and  turning  to  the  right 
instead  qf  the  left  I  Law  bless  me  ! 
his  aeting  of  anger  was  very  near  as 
natral  and  as  ttrrybil  as  Mr.  Cari- 
litch's  in  the  play. 

They  had  waited  half  an  hour,  he 
said,  in  the  fly»in  the  little  street  at  the 
left  of  the  theatre ;  they  bad  drove  up 
and  down  in  the  greatest  fright  pos- 
sible ;  and  at  last  came  horoe^  Uiinking 
it  was  in  vain  to  wait  any  nore.  They 
gave  her  hot  rum  and  water  and  roast 
oysters  for  supper,  and  this  consoled 
Iter  a  little. 

I  hope  nobody  will  cast  an  imputa- 
tion on  Miss  Mary  for  her  share  in  this 
ad  venter,  for  she  was.  as  honest  a  gal 
as  ever  lived,  and  I  do  believe  is  hig- 
norant  to  this  day  of  our  little  stratly- 
gim.  Besides, all's  fair  in  love;  and, 
as  my  master  could  never  get  to  see 
her  alone,  on  account  of  her  infernal 
eleven  sisters  and  roa,  l>e  took  this  op- 
portunity of'expressin  his  attachmint 
to  her. 

If  lie  was  in  love  with  her  before, 
you  may  be  sure  she  paid  it  him  back 
Qgin  now.  Ever  after  the  night  at 
Ashley's,  they  were  as  tender  as  two 
tuttlc-doves — witch  fully  accounts  for 
the  axdent  what  happened  to  me,  in 
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being  kicked  out  of  the  room ;  and  in 
course  I  bore  no  tnallia* 

I  don't  know  whether  Mias  Betsy 
still  (ancied  that  ray  roaster  was  in  lore 
with  her,  but  she  loved  muffings  and 


tea,  and  kern  down  to  his  parlor  ai 
much  as  aver. 

Now  comes  ihe  singular  part  of  my 
Iiistory. 


Chapter  III. 


But  who  was  this  genlron  with  a 
fine  name  —  Mr.  Frederic  Altamont? 
or  what  was  he  ?  The  most  raysterus 
genlmn  that  ever  I  knew.  Once  I  said 
to  him,  on  a  very  rainy  day,  **Sir, 
shall  I  bring  the  gig  down  to  ^our 
office?*'  and  he  gave  me  one  ot  his 
black  looks,  and  one  of  his  loudest 
hoatbs,  and  told  me  to  mind  my  own 
bizziniss,  and  attend  to  my  orders. 
Another  day 9 — it  was  on  the  day  when 
Miss  Mary  slapped  Miss  Betsy's  face, 
— Miss  M.,  who  adoared  him,  qs  I 
have  said  already,  kep  on  asking  him 
what  was  his  butli,  parentidg,  and 
ediccation.  "  Dear  Frederic,'  says 
she,  "why  this  raistry  about  yourself 
and  your  hactions?  why  hide  from 
your  little  Mary" — they  were  aa  tender 
as  this,  I  can  tell  you — '*  your  buth  ami 
your  professid  ?'' 

1  spose  Mr.  Frederic  looked  black, 
for  I  was  otUj/  listening,  and  he  said,  in 
a  voice  agitated  by  a  motion,  '*  Mary," 
said  he, '*  if  you  love  me,  ask  me  this 
no  more;  let  it  be  sfishnt  for  you  to 
know  that  I  am  a  honest  man,  and 
that  a  secret,  what  it  would  be  misery 
for  you  to  lam,  must  hang  over  all  my 
actions  —  that  is,  from  ten  o'clock  till 
six." 

They  went  on  oliaffin  and  talking  in 
this  melumcoUy  and  misterus  way,  and 
I  didn't  lose  a  word  of  what  they  said, 
for  them  houses  in  Pentonwill  have 
only  walls  made  of  pasteboard,  and  you 
hear  raytber  better  outside  the  room 
than  in.  But,  though  he  kep  up  his 
secret,  he  swore  to  her  bis  aifektion 
this  day  pint  blank.  Nothing  should 
prevent  him,  he  said,  from  leading  her 
to  the  halter,  from  makin  her  his  adoar- 
able  wife.  After  this  was  a  slight  si- 
lence. "  Dearest  Frederic,"  nuim- 
mered  out  miss,  speakin  as  if  she  was 
chokiu,  "  I  am  yours — yours  fiwr  ever." 
And  then  silence  agen,  and  one  or  two 
sroax,  as  if  there  was  kissin  going  on« 
Here  I  thought  it  best  to  give  a  rattle 
at  the  door-lock ;  for,  as  I  live,  there 
was  old  Mrs.  Shum  a-wa)kin  down  the 
stairs  i 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  younger 
gals,  a  lookin  out  of  the  bed-rum  win- 
dow, had  seen  my  master  come  in,  and 


coming  down  to  tea  half  an  hour  after* 
wards,  said  so  in  a  cussary  way.  Old 
Mrs.  Shum,  who  was  a  dragon  of  ver* 
tyou,  cam  bustling  down  the  stairs, 
panting  and  frowning;,  as  fat  and  as 
fierce  as  a  old  sow  at  feedin  time. 

"  Whereas  the  lodger,  fellow  ?"  says 
she  to  me. 

I  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
down  the  street — '*  If  you  mean,  ma'am, 
my  master,  Mr.  Frederic  Altamont, 
esquire,  he's  just  stept  in,  and  is  puttin 
on  clean  shoes  in  his  bed-room." 

She  said  nothink  in  answer,  but 
flumps  past  me,  and  openin^^  the  par- 
lor-door, sees  roaster  lookin  very  queer, 
and  Miss  Mary  a  drooping  down  her 
head  like  a  pale  lily. 

"  Did  you  come  into  my  family," 
says  site,  **to  corrupt  my  daughters, 
and  to  destroy  the  hianocence  of  that 
infiiimous  gal?  Did  you  come  here,, 
sir,  as  a  sedueer,  or  only  as  a  lodger  ? 
Speak,  sir,  speak!"— and  she  f<4ded 
her  arms  quite  fleree,  and  looked  tike 
Mrs.  Siddunis  in  the  Tragic  Mews. 

"  I  came  liere,  Mrs  Shum,"  said 
he,  *'  because  I  loved  your  daughter,  or 
I  never  would  have  condescended  to 
live  iu  such  a  beggarly  hole.  I  have 
treated  her  in  every  respeck  like  a 
genlmn,  and  she  is  as  hinoocent  now,, 
mam,  as  she  was  when  she  was  bora* 
If  she'll  marry  me,  I  am  ready;  if 
she'll  leave  you,  she  sliall  have  a  home 
where  she  shall  be  neither  bullyd  nor 
starved ;  no  hangry  frumps  of  sisterSf 
no  cross  mother-in-law,  only  an  aieck- 
shnat  husband,  and  all  tlie  pure  ploa^ 
sures  of  liymiug." 

Mary  flung  herself  into  his  arms.— 
«*  Dear,  dear  Frederic,"  says  she,  «*  I'll 
never  leave  you." 

**  Miss,"  says  Mrs.  Shum,  "  you 
ain't  a  Slarocoe  nor  yet  a  Buckmaster, 
thank  God.  You  may  marry  this  per- 
son if  your  pa  thinks  proper,  and  he 
may  insult  me — brave  me— trample  oa 
my  feelinx  in  my  own  house  —  and 
there's  no-o-o-obody  by  to  defend  me." 

I  knew  what  she  was  going  to  be  at  3 
on  came  her  histarrix  agen,  and  she 
began  screechin  and  roarin  like  mad. 
Down  comes,  of  course,  tlie  twelve  gals 
and  old  Shum.    There  was  a  preUj^ 
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row.  "  Look  here,  sir,"  says  she,  "  at 
the  conduck  of  your  precious  trull  of  a 
daughter — alone  witli  this  man,  kissin 
and  dandling,  aud  Lawd  knows  what 
besides." 

"  What,  he  ?"  cries  Miss  Betsy— 
"  he  in  love  with  Mary  !  0,the  wretch, 
the  monsler,  the  deceiver !" — and  she 
falls  down  too,  screeching  away  as  loud 
as  her  mamma;  for  the  silly  creatu^ 
fiuicied  still  that  Altamont  had  a  fond- 
ness for  her. 

"  Silence  these  xoomen,^*  shouts  out 
Altamont,  thundering  loud.  "  I  love 
your  daughter,  Mr.  Shum.  I  will  take 
her  without  a  penny,  and  can  afibrd  to 
keep  her.  If  you  don*t  give  her  to  me, 
she  II  come  of  her  own  will.  Is  that 
enough  ?  —  may  I  have  her  ?" 

"  We'll  talk  of  this  matter,  sir," 
says  Mr.  Shum,  looking  as  high  and 
mighty  as  an  alderman,  "Gals,  go  up 
stairs  with  your  dear  mamma." — And 


they  all  trooped  up  again,  and  so  tlie 
sk  rim  mage  ended. 

You  may  be  sure  that  old  Shum  was 
not  very  sorry  to  get  a  husband  for  his 
daughter  Mary,  for  the  old  creatur  loved 
her  better  than  all  tlie  pack  which  had 
been  brought  him  or  bom  to  him  by 
Mrs.  Buckmaster.  But,  strange  to  say, 
when  he  came  to  talk  of  settlements 
and  so  forth,  not  a  word  would  my 
master  answer.  He  said  he  made  four 
hundred  a-year  reglar — he  wouldn't 
tell  how — but  Mary,  if  she  married 
him,  must  share  all  that  he  had,  and 
ask  no  questions ;  only  this  he  would 
say,  as  he'd  said  before,  that  be  was  a 
honest  man. 

They  were  married  in  a  few  days, 
and  took  a  very  genteel  house  at  Is- 
lington ;  but  still  my  master  went  away 
to  business,  and  nobody  knew  where. 
Who  could  he  be? 


Chapter  IV. 


If  ever  a  young  kipple  in  the  mid- 
dlin  classes  began  life  with  a  chance  of 
happiness,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fre- 
derick Altamont.  There  house  at 
Cannon  Row,  Islington,  was  as  com- 
forable  as  house  could  be.  Carpited 
from  top  to  to  ;  pore's  rates  small ; 
furnitur  elygant ;  and  three  dromestix, 
of  which  I,  in  course,  was  one.  My 
life  wasn't  so  easy  as  in  Mr.  A.'s  ba- 
chelor days ;  but,  what  then  ?  The 
three  W's  is  my  maxum  :  plenty  of 
work,  plenty  of  wittles,  and  plenty  of 
wages.  Altamont  kep  his  gig  no 
longer,  but  went  to  the  city  in  an  omli- 
buster. 

One  would  have  thought,  I  say,  that 
Mrs.  A.,  with  such  an  effeckshnut  hus- 
band, might  have  been  as  happy  as 
her  blessid  majisty.  Nothink  of  the 
sort.  For  the  fust  six  months  it  was 
all  very  well ;  but  then  she  grew 
gloomier  and  gloomier,  though  A.  did 
every  think  in  life  to  please  her. 

Old  Shum  used  to  come  reglariy 
four  times  a  wick  to  Cannon  llow, 
where  he  lunched,  and  dined,  and  teed, 
and  supd.  The  poor  little  man  was  a 
thought  too  fond  of  wind  and  spirits ; 
and  many  and  many's  the  night  that 
I've  had  to  support  him  home.  And 
you  may  be  sure  that  Miss  Betsy  did 
not  now  desert  her  sister ;  she  was  at 
our  place  mornink,  noon,  and  night, 
not  much  to  my  master's  liking,  though 
he  was  too  good  natured  to  wex  his 
wife  in  trifles. 


But  Betsy  never  bad  foraotten  the  re- 
collection of  old  days,  and  hated  Alta- 
mont like  the  foul  friend.  She  put  all 
kinds  of  bad  things  into  the  head  of 
poor  innocent  missis ;  who,  from  be- 
mg  all  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  grew  to 
be  quite  melumcoUy  and  pale,  and 
retchid,  just  as  if  she  had  been  the 
most  misrable  woman  in  the  world. 

In  three  months  more,  a  baby  comes, 
in  course,  and  with  it  old  Mrs.  Shum, 
who  stuck  to  Mrs.  side  as  close  as  a 
wampire,  and  made  her  retchider  and 
retchider.  She  used  to  bust  into  tears 
when  Altamont  came  home ;  she  used 
to  sigh  and  wheep  over  the  pore  child, 
and  say,  "  My  child,  my  child,  your 
father  is  false  to  me ;"  or,"  your  father 
deceives  me ;"  or,  "  what  will  you  do 
when  your  poor  mother  is  no  more ;" 
or  such  like  sentimental  stuff. 

It  all  came  from  Mother  Shum,  and 
her  old  trix,  as  I  soon  found  out.  The 
fact  is,  when  there  is  a  mistry  of  this 
kind  in  the  house,  its  a  servant's  duty 
to  listen;  and  listen  I  did,  one  day 
when  Mrs.  was  cryin  as  usual,  and  fdX 
Mrs.  Shum  a  sittin  consolin  her,  as  she 
called  it,  though.  Heaven  knows,  sheonly 
grew  wuss  and  wuss  for  the  consolation. 

Well,  I  listened ;  Mrs.  Shum  was  a 
rockin  the  baby,  and  missis  cryin  as 
yousual. 

"  Pore  dear  innocint,"  says  Mrs.  S., 
heavin  a  great  sigh,  "  you're  the  child 
of  a  unknown  father,  and  a  misrabbie 
mother !"  digitized  by  Vjuugic 
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"  Don*l  speak  ill  of  Frederic,  mam- 
ma," says  missis ;  ^*  he  is  all  kindness 
to  me." 

''  All  kindness,  indeed  !  yes,  he 
gives  you  a  fine  house,  and  a  fine 
gownd,  and  a  ride  in  a  flv  whenever 
you  please ;  •  but  tohere  does  all  hU 
money  comtfrom  1  Who  is  he — what 
is  he  ?  WIk)  knows  that  he  mayn't  he 
a  raurdrer,  or  a  housebreaker,  or  a  ut- 
terer  of  forged  notes?  How  can  he 
make  his  money  honestly,  when  he 
won't  say  where  he  gels  it?  Why 
does  he  leave  you  eight  hours  every 
blessid  day,  and  won^  say  where  he 
goes  to  ?  Ob,  Mary,  Mary,  you  are 
the  most  injured  of  women ! 

And  with  this  Mrs.  Shum  began 
sobbin;  and  Miss  Betsy  began  yowling 
like  a  cat  in  a  gitter ;  and  pore  missis 
cried,  too — tears  is  so  remarkable  in- 
feckshus. 

<'  Perhaps,  mamma,''  wimpered  out 
she,  ^^  Fredric  is  a  sliopboy,  and  don't 
like  me  to  know  that  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  A  shopboy,"  says  fietsy ;  "  he  a 
sbopboy !  O  no,  no,  no !  more  likely  a 
wretched  willain  of  a  murderer,  stabbin 
and  robin  all  day,  and  feed  in  you  with 
the  fruits  of  his  ill-gotten  games !" 

More  ciyin  and  screechin  here  took 
place,  in  which  the  baby  joined ;  and 
made  a  very  pretty  consort,  I  can  tell 
you. 

"  He  can't  be  a  robber,"  cries  miss- 
is; '<  he's  too  good,  too  kind,  for  that; 
brides,  murdering  is  done  at  night, 
and  Frederic  is  always  home  at  eight." 
"  But  he  can  be  a  forger,"  says 
Betsy,  "  a  wicked,  wicked  fi^S^' 
Why  does  he  go  away  every  day?  to 
forge  notes,  to  be  sore.  Why  does  he 
go  to  the  city  ?  to  be  near  the  banks 
and  places,  and  so  do  it  more  at  his 
convenience." 

*^  But  he  brings  home  a  sum  of 
money  every  day— about  thirty  shil- 
lings— sometimes  fifly;  and  then  he 
smiles,  and  says  its  a  good  day's  work. 
This  is  not  like  a  forger,"  said  pore 
Mis.  A. 

"  I  have  it — I  have  it  1"  screams  out 
Mrs.  S.  **  The  villain — the  sneaking, 
double-fiiced  Jonas  1  he's  married  to 
somebody  else,  he  is,  and  that's  why 
he  leaves  you,  the  base  biggymist!" 

At  this,  Mrs.  Altamont,  struck  all  of 
a  heap,  feinted  clean  away.  A  dread- 
fill  business  it  was — histarrix;  then 
histarrix,  in  course,  from  Mrs.  Shum  ; 


bells  ringin,  child  squalin,  suvvants 
tearin  up  and  down  stairs  wiili  hot 
water  I  If  ever  there  is  a  noosance  in 
the  world,  it's  a  house  where  faintin  is 
always  goin  on.  I  wouldn't  li?e  in 
one, —  no,  not  to  be  groom  of  tlie 
chambers,  and  git  two  hundred  a-year. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenin 
when  this  row  took  place ;  and  such  a 
row  it  was,  that  nobody  but  me  heard 
master's  knock.  He  came  in,  and 
heard  the  hooping,  and  screeching,  and 
roaring.  He  seemed  very  much  fright- 
ened at  first,  and  said,  '<  What  is  it?" 

"  Mrs.  Shum's  here,"  says  I,  "  and 
Mrs.  in  astarrix." 

Altamont  looked  as  black  as  thun- 
der, and  growled  out  a  word  which  I 
don't  like  to  name, — let  it  suffice  that 
it  begins  with  a  d  and  ends  with  a  wi^ 
tion;  and  he  tore  up  stairs  like  mad. 

He  bust  open  the  bed-room  door; 
missis  lay  quite  pale  and  stony  on  the 
sofy;  the  babby  was  screechin  fiom 
the  craddle ;  Miss  Betsy  was  sprawlin 
over  missis ;  and  Mrs.  Shum  naif  on 
the  bed  and  half  on  the  ground ;  all 
howlin  and  squeelin,  like  so  many 
doffs  at  the  moond. 

When  A.  came  in,  the  mother  and 
daughter  stooped  all  of  a  sudding. 
There  liad  been  one  or  two  tiffs  before 
between  them,  and  they  feared  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  hogre. 

''  What's  this  infernal  screeching 
and  crying  about  ?"  says  he. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Altamont,"  cries  the  old 
woman,  '<  you  know  too  well ;  it's  about 
you  that  this  darling  child  is  mis- 
rabble  1" 

''  And  why  about  me,  pray,  mad- 
dam?" 

**  Why,  sir,  dare  you  ask  why  ?  Be- 
cause you  deceive  her  sir;  because 
you  are  a  false,  cowardly  traitor,  sir ; 
because ^ott  Ar/v6  a  wife  eUtwhere,  sir/*' 
And  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Betsy  be- 
gan to  roar  again  as  loud  as  ever. 

Altamont  pawsed  for  a  minnit,  and 
then  flung  the  door  wide  open  ;  nex  be 
seized  Miss  Betsy  as  if  his  hand  were  a 
vice,  and  he  world  her  out  of  the  room ; 
then  up  he  goes  to  Mrs.  S.  "  Get 
up,"  says  he,  thundering  loud,  '*  you 
lazy,  troUopping,  mischief>makiog,  ly- 
ing old  fool!  Get  up,  and  get  out  of 
this  house.  You  have  been  the  cuss 
and  bain  of  my  happyniss  since  you 
ensered  it.  With  vour  d— d  lies,  and 
novvle  reading,  and  histerrix,  you  have 
perwerted  Mary,  and  m«le  ^^j{^. 
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as  mad  as  youfself."  "  Mj  child  1 
my  child !''  sbriex  out  Mrs.  Shum,and 
<difigs  round  missis.  But  AUamofiC 
ran  between  thera,  and  griping  the  old 
lady  by  her  arm  dragged  her  to  the 
door.  *'  FoHow your daugliter,  faa'am," 
sa>'s  he,  and  down  she  went.  **CfMwiSf 
tee  those  ladiet  to  the  door"  he  hollows 
out,  *^  and  never  lei  them  pass  itagain." 
We  walked  down  togetlier,  and  offthey 
went ;  and  master  iocked  and  double- 
locked  the  bed -room  door  after  him, 
imendin,  of  course,  to  have  a  taUn' 
tator  (as  they  say)  with  his  wife.  Yoa 
may  be  sure  that  i  followed  np  stairs 
again  prettv  quick,  to  hear  the  resuh  of 
their  confidence. 

As  they  say  at  Saint  Stevenses,  it 
was  rayther  a  stormy  debate.  "  Mary," 
says  master,  '^you're  no  longer  the 
merry,  gmteftil  gal,  I  knew  and  loved 
at  PentonwiU;  tbere^s  some  secret  a 
piessin  on  yoa  —  thene's  no  smilin 
welcom  for  me  now,  as  tlteie  used 
formly  to  'bel  Your  mother  and  ststeN 
in-law  have  perwenedyou,  Mary ;  and 
that*B  why  I've  drove  them  from  this 
house,  which  they  sh«U  not  le-enter  in 
my  life." 

^  O,  Frederic !  it*s  ^ou  is  the  cause, 
and  not  I.  Why  do  you  liaive  any 
roistry  from  me  ?  Where  do  you  spmd 
your  days  ?  Why  did  you  leave  me, 
«ven  on  the  day  of  your  marridge,  for 
^igbt  hours,  and  continue  to  do  so 
every  day  ?" 

"  Because,**  says  he,  "  1  makes  my 
livelihood  by  it.  I  leave  you,  and  I 
don*t  tell  you  how  I  make  it:  for  it 
would  make  you  none  the  happier  to 
know." 

It  was  in  this  way  the  convysation 
ren  on  —  more  tears  and  questions  on 
my  missiseses  part,  nnire  sturmness 
«nd  silenpe  on  my  master's :  it  ended, 
for  the  first  tune  since  their  marridge, 
in  a  reglar  quarrel.  Wery  difrent,  I 
can  tell  you,  from  all  the  haromerous 
billing  and  kewing  which  had  pro- 
ceeded their  nupshums. 

Master  went  out,  slamming  the  door 
in  a  fury  ;  as  well  he  might.  Says  he, 
*<  If  I  can't  have  a  coraforable  life,  I 
can  have  la  jolly  one ;"  and  so  he  went 
off  to  the  hed  tavern,  and  came  home 
that  evening  beesly  intawsicated .  W hen 
high  words  begin  in  a  faoily,  drink 
gen  rally  follows  on  the  genlman's  side; 
and  then,  fearwell  to  all  conjubial 
happyniss !  These  two  pipple,  so  fond 
and  loving,  were  now  sirly,  silent,  and 


ftill  of  il  wil.  Master  vrent  out  earlier, 
and  came  Innne  later;  misses  cried 
more,  and  looked  even  paler  than 
before. 

Well,  things  went  on  in  this  un- 
comforable  way,  roaster  still  in  the 
raopes,  missis  tempted  by  the  deamons 
of  jellosy  and  curosity ;  until  a  singlar 
axident  brought  to  light  all  the  goings 
on  of  Mr.  Altamont. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  Jennuary;  I 
recklect  the  day,  for  old  Shum  gev  roe 
balf-a-crownd  (the  fust  and  last  of  his 
money  1  ever  see,  by  the  way) :  he 
was  dining  along  with  master,  and 
they  were  making  merry  together. 

Master  said,  as  he  was  mixing  bis 
fifth  tumler  of  punch,  and  little  Shum 
his  twelfUif  or  so  —  master  said,  *^l 
see  you  twice  in  the  City  to-day, 
Mr.  Shum." 

"  Well,  that's  curous  I"  says  Shum. 
•*  I  was  in  the  City.  To-day *s  the  day 
when  the  xlivvydins  (God  bless  'em  1) 
is  paid ;  and  me  and  Mrs-  S.  went  for 
our  half-year's  inkem.  But  we  only 
got  out  of  the  coach,  crossed  the  street 
to  the  fiank,  took  our  money,  and  got 
in  agen.  liow  could  you  see  me 
twice?" 

Altamont  stuttered,  and  stammered, 
and  hemd,  and  hawd.  ''  O !"  says  he, 
**i  was  passing — passing  as  you  went 
in  and  out."  And  he  instantly  turned 
the  conversation,  and  began  talking 
about  poll}  tix,  or  the  weather,  or  some 
such  stuf. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  my  missis ; 
**  but  how  could  you  see  papa  twice?'* 
Master  didn't  answer,  but  talked  polly- 
tix  more  than  ever.  Still  she  would 
continy  on.  "  Where  was  you,  ray 
dear,  when  ^ou  saw  pa?  What  were 
you  doing,  my  love,  to  sec  pa  twice  V 
and  so  forth.  Muster  louked  angner 
and  angrier,  and  his  wife  only  pressed 
him  wuss  and  wuss. 

This  was,  as  I  said,  little  Siiums 
tweltb  tumler ;  and  I  knew  pdtty  well 
that  he  could  git  very  little  further: 
for,  as  reglar  as  the  thirteenth  came, 
Shum  was  drunk.  The  thirteenth  did 
come,  and  its  consquinzies.  I  whs 
obliged  to  leed  him  home  to  John 
Street,  where  I  left  him,  in  tlie^hangry 
arms  of  Mrs.  Shum. 

"  liow  the  d— ,"  sayd  lie  all  the 
Mray,  "how  the  ddd — the  deddy  — 
deddy  —  devil  —  could  he  have  seen 
me  twice? 
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It  was  a  sad  slip  on  AlUmont^s 
part,  for  no  sooner  did  he  go  out  the 
nex  morning  than  missis  went  out  too. 
She  tor  down  the  street,  and  never 
stopped  till  she  came  to  her  pa's  house 
at  Pentonwill.  She  was  closited  for 
an  hour  with  her  ma,  and  wlien  she 
left  her  she  drove  straight  to  the  City. 
She  walked  before  the  Bank,  and  be- 
hind the  Bank,  and  round  the  Bank : 
she  came  liome  disperryted,  having 
learned  notbink. 

And  it  was  now  an  extromary  thing, 
that  from  Shum's  house,  for  the  nex 
ten  days,  there  was  notbink  but  expy- 
ditions  into  the  City.  Mrs.  S.,  tho 
her  dropsiccle  legs  had  never  carred 
her  half  so  fur  before,  vns  eternally  on 
the  key  vevcy  as  the  French  say.  If 
she  didn't  go.  Miss  Betsy  did,  or  missis 
did  :  they  seerod  to  have  an  atrackshun 
to  the  Bank,  and  went  tliere  as  nalral 
as  im  omlibus. 

At  last,  one  day,  old  Mrs.  Shum 
comes  to  our  bouse — (she  wasn't  ad- 
mitted when  master  was  there,  but 
came  still  in  his  absints)  —  and  she 
wore  a  hair  of  tryumf  as  she  entered. 

"  Mary,"  says  she,  "  where  is  the 
money  your  husbind  brought  to  you 
yesterday?''  M^  master  used  always 
to  give  it  to  missis  when  he  returned. 

^'  The  money,  ma !"  says  Mary. 
«  Why,  here !"  And,  pulling  out  her 
puss,  she  shewed  a  sovrin,  a  good  heap 
of  silver,  and  an  odd-looking  little 
coin. 

**  That's  it!  that's  it!"  cried  Mrs.  S. 
^  A  Queen  Anne's  sixpence,  isn't  it, 
dear  —  dated  seventeen  honderd  and 
three?" 

It  was  so,  sure  enough:  a  Queen 
Ans  sixpince  of  that  very  date. 

<'  Now,  my  love,"  says  she,  **  I  have 
found  him !  Come  with  me  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  know  all!" 

And  now  comes  the  end  of  my  story. 
«  •  • 

The  ladies  nex  morning  set  out  for 
tlie  City,  and  I  walked  behind^  doing 


the  genteel  thing,  with  a  nosegy  and  a 
goold  stick.  VVe  walked  down  the 
New  Road  —  we  walked  down  the 
City  lioad  — we  walked  to  the  Bank. 
We  were  crossing  from  that  heddyiiz 
to  tlie  other  side  of  Cornhill,  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  missis  shreeked,  and 
fainted  spontaceously  away. 

I  rushed  forrard,  and  raised  her  to 
my  arms  ;  spiling  thereby  a  new  wes- 
kit,  and  a  pair  of  crimpson  smalcloes. 
I  rushed  forrard,  I  say,  wery  nearly 
knocking  down  the  old  sweeper,  who 
was  hobling  away  as  fast  as  possibil. 
We  look  her  to  Birch's ;  we  provided 
her  with  a  hackney-coach  and  every 
lucksury,  and  carried  her  home  to 
Islington. 

«  «  • 

That  night  master  never  came  home. 
Nor  the  nex  night,  nor  the  nex.  On 
the  fourth  day,  an  octioneer  arrived ; 
he  took  an  infantry  of  the  furniiur, 
and  placed  a  bill  in  the  window. 

At  the  end  of  the  wick,  Altamont 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  hag- 
gard, and  pale ;  not  so  haggard,  how- 
ever, not  so  pale,  as  his  misrable  wife. 

He  lookea  at  her  very  tendrilly.  I 
may  say,  it's  from  him  that  I  coppied 

Mif  look  to  Miss .     He  looked  at 

her  very  tendrilly,  and  held  out  his 
arms.  She  gev  a  suffycating  shreek, 
and  rusht  into  his  umbraces. 

"  Mary,"  says  he,  "  you  know  all 
now.  I  have  sold  my  place ;  I  have 
got  three  thousand  pound  for  it,  and 
saved  two  more.  I've  sold  my  house 
and  fumitur,  and  that  brings  me  an- 
other.   We'll  go  abroad^  and  love  each 

other,  has  formly." 

«  •  • 

And  now  you  ask  me.  Who  he  was? 
I  shudder  to  relate. — Mr.  Haltamont 

SWEP   TUB  CROSSIM    FROM  THE   BaNK 

TO  Cornhill!! 

Of  cors,  1  left  his  servis.  I  met 
him,  few  years  after,  at  Badden-Badden, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  A.  were  much  re- 
spectid,and  pass  for  pipple  of  propaty. 
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^TIIE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  PARIS. 
No.  I. 

INTRODUCTION.      THE  MONITEUR.     THE  JOURNAL  DES  DeBATS. 

"  Whate'er  the  busy,  bustling  world,  employs. 
Our  wauts  and  wishes,  pleasures,  cares,  and  joys, 
These  the  historians  of  our  times  displav, 
And  call  it  News —  the  hodge-podge  of  a  day."— JrvBKAL. 

"  While  Mist  and  Wilkint  rise  in  weekly  might, 
Make  puesses  groan,  lead  senators  to  fight  * — Youxo, 

"  Their  papers,  filled  with  a  different  party-spirit,  divide  the  people  into  different 
lentiments,  who  generally  consider  rather  the  principles  than  the  truth  of  the  news 
writer." — Adduon. 


Monsieur  Jacques  Coste,  the  re- 
doubtable founder,  director,  and  every 
thing  else,  of  Le  Temps^  once  said  a 
good  thing,  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  that  at  last  every  one  claims 
to  be  its  father.  He  said,  that  ''M« 
press  was  the/ourth  power  in  the  stated* 
Of  course,  the  first  being  Louis  Phi- 
lippe; the  second,  t!ie  Chamber  of 
Life- Peers;  the  third,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and  the  fourth — Monsieur 
Jacques  Coste  himsellf/  And  why  not  ? 
He  resides  in  the  very  house  in  which 
Napoleon  oiiganised  the  16th  Bnimaire 

—  sleeps  in  the  same  room  as  that  in 
which  Napoleon  slept  —  is  a  little  man 
with  a  keen  eye,  as  was  his  predecessor 

—  and  addresses  himself  by  turos,  as 
did  the  Buonaparte  of  that  epoch,  to 
all  parties  and  to  all  opinions,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  securing  to  himself  the 
continuance  of  his  empire  over  others. 

But  when  Monsieur  Jacques  Coste 
declared  that  *'the  press  was  the  fourth 
power  in  the  state, '  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  include  all  the  press.  He  did 
not  speak  of  the  presses  of  Firmin 
Didot — or  of  the  magazine  and  review 
press — of  tlie  religious  press — or  the 
Catholic  press— or  the  Protestant  press 

—  of  Victor  Hugo's  press — or  Paul 
de  Kock's  press  —  or  De  Lamartine's, 
or  Chateaubriand's  press  —  or,  in  fine, 
of  any  press  but  the  newspaper  press ; 
and,  above  all,  of  the  newspaper  press 
of  Paris. 

This  "  apophthegm "  of  Jacques 
Coste  has,  at  length,  found  its  way 
into  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  has 
been  repeated  in  almost  every  language 
under  heaven.  Each  country  has  its 
Jacques  Coste — its  bellows-blower — 
its  "  fourth  power  in  the  stale ;"  and 
the  veriest  errand-boy  who  fetches  copy 
from  the  editor,  and  runs  back  with 


proofs  and  revises,  feeb  the  dignity  of 
his  mission  and  the  importance  of  his 
office.  If  the  errand-boy  should  be 
unfaithful,  tlie  paper  could  not  appear ; 
and  if  the  paper  did  not  appear,,  all 
Paris  would  be  in  agitation ;  and  if  all 
Paris  were  in  agitation  at  the  non- 
appearance of  the  paper,  there  would 
be  a  confusion  in  the  four  powers  of 
the  state;  and  hneutes,  sommations^ 
municipal  guards,  drawn  swords,  pav- 
ing-stooes,  genteelly  flung  at  soldiers 
shakos,  would  be  the  consequence: 
whilst  the  little  errand-boy  who  failed 
in  his  duty,  and  lost  the  editor's  copy, 
would  be  able  to  stand  on  the  Pont 
lioyal  and  exclaim,  '<  I  am  the  fourth 
power  of  the  stale  V* 

It  may  not,  then,  be  either  uniDte* 
resting  or  uninstructive  to  examine  the 
organisation,  character,  conduct,  and 
results  of  this  ^*  fourth  power  *^  io 
Paris ;  and  to  see  T^hether,  when 
Jacoues  Coste,  Armand  Carrel,  and 
M.  Thiers,  made  the  revolution  of  July 
1830,  as  editors  or  conductors  of  this 
fourth  power,  they  acted  from  the  purest 
and  wisest  motives ;  and  whether  they 
have  essentially  promoted  the  **  progress 
of  cioUisation'*  and  tlie  "  happiness 
and  honour  of  tlieir  country."  Nor 
will  it  be  wholly  unprofitable  thus  to 
supply  the  materials  for  a  future  com- 
parison of  the  English  and  French 
newspaper  press,  their  conduct,  cha- 
racter, influence,  and  management.  If 
we  are  not  much  mistaken,  the  former 
will  greatly  gain  by  that  comparison ; 
and  the  eulogists  of  the  French  press 
will  learn,  that  they  have  no  real 
foundation  for  their  preference  of  the 
Paris  over  the  London  newspapers. 

The  "  Paris  newspaper  press  "  must 
be  divided  into  two  great  categories: 
first,  the  daily  press ;  and^  second^  the 
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weekly  press.  And  these  again  must 
be  subdivided  into,  first,  the  political 
press;  second,  the  half-political  and 
half- theatrical,  and  amusing  and  lite- 
rary press;  third,  the  literary,  thea- 
trical, and  miscellaneous  press,  from 
which  politics  are  wholly  excluded; 
and  fourth,  the  legal,  or  courts  of  law 
press. 

Beibre  we  commence  our  analysis 
of  those  journals  which  M.  Coste  de- 
scribes as  the  "fourth  power  in  the 
state,"  we  shall  proceed  to  the  classi- 
fication of  all  the  newspaper  press  of 
Pmty  up  to  the  middle  of  October 
1837. 

I.  The  Daily  Political  Press. 

1.  The  Moktteur,  the  official  jour- 
nal of  all  French  governments. 

2.  The  Journal  des  Dbbats,  the 
organ  of  the  Doctrinaires  and  VVhig 
aristocracy. 

3.  The  Paix,  the  organ  of  M. Guizot 
and  of  the  party  of  resistance. 

4.  The  Jovrkal  de  Paris,  the 
organ  of  M.  Fonfi-ede  and  of  French 
liberal  Tories. 

5.  The  Constitutionnel,  the  or- 
gan of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Dupin. 

6.  The  Courier  Francais,  the 
organ  of  M.  Bignon,  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  and  the  opposition  of  the  moderate 
school  —  the  Globe  of  France ;  t.  e. 
what  the  Globe  was  in  London  when 
the  ConserratiTes  were  in  office. 

7.  The  Journal  du  Commerce, 
the  organ  of  M.  Maugiiin,  the  colonial 
deputy ;  who,  having  a  good  appoint- 
ment, and  a  large  salary  from  the  colo- 
nies, pleads  for  colonial  slavery  as  he 
used,  before  his  "  brevet "  arrived,  to 
plead  for  the  barricades  and  propa- 
gandism. 

8.  The  Temps,  the  organ  of  M. 
Coste  and  his  shareholders.  All  things 
to  all  men.  Most  happy  just  now, 
because  paid  and  supported  by  Count 
Mol^  and  Count  Montalivet. 

9.  The  National,  the  organ  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  higher  order. 

10.  The  Box  Sens,  the  organ  of  the 
Republican  party  of*  the  lower  order. 

11.  The  Monde,  the  organ  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  propagandist 
order;  lately  conductcMl  oy  the  Re- 
publican, Abb^  de  la  Mennais. 

12.  The  Messager,  the  evening 
opposition  paper;  a  combination  of 
the  Sun  and  True  Sun:  not  exactly 
either,  but  something  like  both. 

13.  Tif E  Pre^se,  the  orffua  of  EmiJe 


de  Girardin,  deputy,  who  married 
Delphi  ne  Gay,  and  who  together  have 
combined,  by  means  of  first  establish- 
ing a  journal  at  40  francs  per  annum, 
to  make  a  bond  fide  revolution  in  the 
Parisian  press,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after. 

14.  The  Single,  the  cheap  organ  of 
the  opposition ;  conducted  by  men  who 
hold  the  same  principles  as  those  of 
the  Courier  Francais,  out  publishing  a 
journal  at  40,  instead  of  at  80  fVancs, 
per  annum. 

15.  Thb  Journal  GAneral  de 
France,  the  organ  of  nobody,  but  a 
cheap  paper,  selling  well  in  the  coun- 
try, but  not  at  all  in  the  metropolis. 
Moderate,  flat,  and  stupid. 

16.  L*EuROPE,a  cheap  organ  of  the 
Legitimist  party. 

17.  The  Quotidienne,  the  organ 
of  the  Berryer  portion  of  the  Legiti- 
mists. 

18.  The  Gazette  de  France,  the 
organ  of  M.  TAbb^  de  Genoude,  who 
has  got  a  system  of  his  own  for  being  a 
Radical  and  a  Tory  at  one  and  the 
same  moment. 

19.  The  France,  the  organ  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  of 
M.  de  Blacas,  and  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Fribourg. 

20.  The  Charts  de  1830,  the 
evening  official  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

21.  The  Echo  Franjais,  a  paper 
published  at  noon,  made  with  scissors 
and  paste,  containing  extracts  fix>m  all 
the  morning  papers  and  the  news  of 
the  morning.    Its  colour  is  Legitimist. 

22.  L'EsTAFETTE,  3  paper  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character  as  VEcho 
Pranfais ;  with  this  exception,  that  its 
colour  is  ^*  Juste- milieu.** 

23.  The  Journal  des  Villes  et 
Camp  ACNES,  a  scissor-and-paste  paper, 
badly  got  up  for  the  provinces,  without 
fifty  subscribers  at  Paris. 

24.  The  Feuille  Franjjaise  ;  of 
the  same  character  —  political  news, 
not  political  discussions. 

IL  The  Weekly  Political  Press. 

1.  France  DApartmentale, which 
is  specially  devoted  to  the  interests 
and  complaints  of  the  departments,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Paris. 

2.  L*Outremer,  which  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  interests  and  complaints 
of  tlie  French  colonies.     ,  ^^UU^lt: 

3.  The  Journal  du   Peufle,  a 
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Jack  Cade  and  Wat  Tyler  publication, 
distributed  among  the  lower  orders. 

4.  L'Intelligekce,  the  organ  of 
M.  Laponneraye  and  tlie  philosophical 
portion  of  the  Ilepublicaus. 

5.  La  Nouvelle  Minerve,  a  gos- 
siping journal  of  the  opoosition,  di- 
rected by  M.  Sarransy  half,  or  three- 
parts,  a  Republican ;  who  has  a  very 
pretty  wife,  and  who  himself  goes  by 
a  nickname  which  in  English  would 
mean  ** Fudge*'  No  one  in  his  senses 
will  ever  believe  a  line  in  La  Nouvelle 
Minerve, 

6.  The  Curonique  de  Paris  ; 
lialf-legitimist,  half-devoted  to  M.  de 
Balzac — a  little  for  the  court;  and  has 
so  often  changed  hands,  that  no  one 
knows  what  it  will  be  next  week,  even 
ifitbeatalL 

III.  The  half-Political,  halfAmuting, 
and  Theatrical  Press, 

This  is  a  genre  of  newspapers  not 
known  in  England. 

1.  Le  Charivari,  which  means, 
''  Marrowbones  and  Cleavers^**  or  the 
hubbub  at  a  dustman's  wedding  or  an 
Irish  wake.  Violent  opposition.  To 
avoid  the  caution-money  necessary  to 
be  deposited  for  political  journals,  it 
professes  only  to  be  theatrical  and  mis- 
cellaneous ;  but  the  object  of  the  paper 
is  daily  to  attack  tlie  government  by 
ouolibets,  enigmas,  and  diatribes. — 
Though  you  could  read  it  through  ea- 
sily in  twenty  minutes,  yet  its  sub- 
scription is  greater  in  amount  tlian 
many  large  political  journals. 

2.  Le  Figaro;  anti-republican.  The 
antipodes  of  the  Charivari  as  to  object, 
but  quite  as  much  a  permanent  viola- 
tion of  tlie  law. 

3.  Le  Corsair;  the  same  class, 
but  opposition. 

4.  Le  Moniteur  Parisien  ;  fa- 
voured by  the  government,  and  sup- 
plied, gratuitously,  with  all  telegraphic 
despatches  from  Spain  which  arrive  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  But  for  these 
despatches,  it  must  have  long  since 
expired. 

5.  La  Mode,  a  Legitimist  journal, 
of  vast  talent  and  influence.  An  at- 
tempt was  lately  made  to  render  it  daily 
(it  IS  only  weekly),  but  the  subscrip- 
tion was  not  filled,  though  the  Duchess 
de  Berri  was  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
La  Mode  has  o(\en  been  persecuted. 
It  has  a  large  sal?,,  and  is  witty  apd 
WVirai 


IV,  The  Daily  and  Weekly  LUetary, 
Theatrical^  and  Miscellaneous  Press, 
from  which  Politics  are  excluded, 

1.  Tam-tam.    Very  amusing. 

2.  The  Courier  DES  Modes.  Stupid. 

3.  The  Petites  Affiches,  devoted 
'  to  advertisements. 

4.  The  Voleur,  a  literary  paper, 
made  up  of  robbing  tlie  best  articles 
from  all  literary  papers  and  reviews  in 
all  countries,  but  all  ground  down  to 
French,  and  to  please  the  French 
public. 

5.  The  Courier  des  Thb.Itris. 

6.  The  Mknbstrel,  purely  musical. 

7.  Vert-vert,  only  theatrical,  or 
nonsensical. 

8.  The  Cabinet  de  Lecture,  every 
five  days.  A  selection,  not  badly 
made,  of  interesting  literary  articles. 

9.  The  Revue  des  Tni.tTREs. 

10.  L'Aspic.    Nothing  at  all. 

11.  The  Gazette  des  TnilTRES. 

12.  Entre  Acte;  which  means, 
that  between  the  difierent  acts  ut  the 
theatres  you  may  amuse  yourself  by 
reading  it.    And, 

13.  The  Revue  de  Paris,  which 
is  published  every  Sunday,  in  tlie  form 
of  a  book,  and  is  really  the  best  written 
and  best  conducted  of  all  the  weekly 
or  daily  literary  publications  in  thie 
metropolis. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  Avant 
Scene  and  the  Moniteur  des  The6tres, 
both  penny  tlieatrical  papers  ;  the 
Gratis,  an  Omnibus  paper,  which  lives 
by  its  advertisements,  for  it  has  no- 
thing else ;  and  persons  advertise  in  it 
in  consequence  of  its  large  gratuitous 
circulation;  and  the  Affiches  Pari- 
siennes  and  Annonciateur,  which  are 
**  wall  Journals,*'  stuck  up  all  over 
Paris,  aud  containing  nothing  but  ad- 
vertisements. And  then  there  are 
Family  Weekly  Journals :  such  as  the 
Magasin  Pittoresque,  and  the  Musit 
des  Families,  and  the  Mosa'ique,  and 
the  Magasin  Universel,  And  then 
there  are  *'  Tailoring  atul  Dress-making 
Journals:**  such  as  the  Revue  des 
Modes  de  Paris,  Follet,  Psvche,  Bon 
Ton,  Art  du  Tailleur,  and  Journal  des 
Tailleurs,  And  then  there  are  the 
Journals  of  the  Ladies  without  heads, 
as  without  hearts :  such  as  the  Journal 
des  Dames  et  des  Modes,  the  Petit 
Courier  des  Dames,  the  Journal  da 
Femmes,  the  Bazar,  la  Brodeuse,  and 
I'Equipage*  But  all  of  these,  tliough 
belonging,  to  the  daily  or  weekly  presi 
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of  Paris,  do  nol  strictly  come  within 
the  limits  of  this  article. 

V,  The  Legale  or  Courts  of  Law 
Press. 

There  was  a  lime  when  the  courts  of 
hw  had  but  one  journal;  they  have 
now  four.  In  those  happy  days  for 
the  first  inventor  of  this  sort  of  pa- 
pers, the  receipts  of  Tue  Gazeitp. 
DES  Tribunavx  were  enormous. 
Scarcely  a  family  existed  in  Paris, 
among  the  middling  or  higher  classes 
of  society,  which  could  be  found  with- 
out it,  either  as  direct  subscribers  to 
the  journal,  or  as  paying  so  much  per 
hour  for  its  perusal  to  the  keeper  of 
the  next  ^*  cabinet  de  lecture'*  No 
journal  was  read  so  conscientiously, 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  the  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux.  When  first  the  idea 
was  started,  no  one  approved  of  it. 
The  founder  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  money  to  begin  it ;  but  he 
lived  to  see  the  paper  paying  500  per 
cent  intere$e  to  the  original  share- 
holders! During  the  last  four  years, 
others  liave  entered  the  list ;  and  there 
are  now  the  Droit,  the  Loi,  and  the 

JoiTfiNALGixiRAL  DES  TrIBVNAUX. 

This  division  of  labour  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  profitable.  The  subscribers 
are  divided,  not  increased ;  and  all, 
except  the  original  Gazette  des  Tri- 
hunauiy  are  losing  concerns.  After  all, 
however,  no  papers  are  liked  so  much 
by  Frenchwomen  as  those  which  con- 
tain the  offences  and  crimes  of  their 
countrymen;  and  the  more  atrocious 
the  murder  or  the ,  the  more  rea- 
dily is  it  devoured.  Grandmotliers 
and  mothers,  daughters  and  gran- 
daugliters,  all  sit  down  together;  the 
best  and  most  forcible  reader  is  se- 
lected to  mouth  it  out  to  the  listening 
congregation ;  and  wo  to  the  husband, 
father,  or  brother,  who  shall  dare  to 
disturb  this  conclave,  when,  after  break- 
fast, or  after  dinner,  they  draw  round 
to  feast  on  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of 
ibeir  fellow-beings.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, these  journals,  to  gratify  their 
female  readers,  will  invent  Russian 
trials,  and  Russian  military  executions, 
at  the  risk  of  having  them  contradicted 
aflerwards.  Long  before  the  lie  can 
be  given  to  these  recitals,  their  fair 
readers  have  forgotten  the  story;  and 
the  reputation  of  the  paper  is  increased 
for  supplying  to  its  readers  the  most 
piquant  articles.  Lately,  one  of  these 
niventors  got  up  a  story  about  "  six 


hundred  Polish  girls  '*  (of  course,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age)  being 
compelled,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
to  leave  their  homes,  in  order  to  shew 
the  princes  who  visited  the  camp  of 
Wonesensk  that  he,  the  emperor,  had 
pretty  giris  in  his  dominions.  The 
Gazette  worked  it  up,  as  a  sort  of 
second  edition  of  the  Sabine  story, 
and  all  the  French  women  were  in  an 
ecstasy  of  fury.  Unfortunately,  the 
contradiction  came  too  quickly  after 
the  impression  to  do  the  journal  much 
good ;  and  two  or  three  of  those  con- 
tradictions during  the  last  few  months 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  injure  the 
character  of  that  paper.  Still  it  is  far 
above  the  rest,  in  point  of  sale,  and  is 
to  this  day  a  very  profitable  under- 
taking. 

The  monthltf  press  of  France,  which 
is  almost  exclusively  literary,  artial, 
scientific,  or  religious,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  more  than  noticed  in  this  article. 
The  painter  has  the  Artiste^  and  the 
Journal  des  Artistes,  The  agriculturist 
has  the  Agronomey  CultivateuTf  and 
Journal  and  Annals  of  Agriculture. 
The  horticulturist  has  the  Revue  Hor- 
ticale,  and  the  Annals  of  \N  heat  and 
the  Annals  of  Horticulture.  The  bo« 
tanist  has  the  Archives  of  Botany,  and 
the  Annab  of  Flora  and  Pomona.  The 
,  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  has  his 
Jounutl  des  Tisstis,  his  Portfeuille  In- 
dustriely  his  Recueil  Industriely  his 
Prix  Couranty  and  his  Archives  du 
Commerce.  The  political  economist 
has  his  Revue  Mensuelle  d* Economic 
Politique,  and  his  Revue  Etrangere 
d^ Economic  Politique.  The  musician 
has  his  Revue  Musicale,  his  Gazette 
Mmicalc  de  Paris,  his  RomancCy  Pia- 
nistCy  and  Journal  de  Piano.  The 
sportsman  has  his  Journal  des  ChasseSy 
and  his  Journal  des  HaraSy  as  well  as 
the  Eleveur.  Chemists,  entomologists, 
naturalists,  geologists,  zoologists,  and 
civil  engineers,  have  all  their  journals. 
As  to  doctors  and  surgeons,  they  have 
twenty-two,  from  the  Journal  de  Mi- 
decin  Pratique  to  the  Journal  de  Santiy 
and  the  Bulletin  Tfiirapeutique.  Tlic 
navy  has  its  four  journals,  neariy  all 
badly  got  up;  and  the  army  ten,  much 
better  edited,  and  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Then  come  the  more  legal, 
and  not  amusing,  records  of  the  courts 
of  law,  not  made  for  the  general  reader, 
but  for  the  lawyers  themselves;  and 
they  are  twenty -three  in  number,-^ 
including  the  Court    of  Assize?,  the 
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Journal  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  the 
Journal  of  the  Magistrates  and  Uic  Bar, 
the  Journals  of  the  Notaries,  the  Soli- 
citors, Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs' 
Officers  (huis8iers\  and  even  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Auctioneers.  Then  come 
the  Journals  of  the  Taxes,  of  Bridges 
and  Roads,  of  Custom  Duties  and 
Custom-house  Officers,  of  Municipal 
Councillors,  of  Manufactories,  of  Fairs, 
of  Health,  of  the  Villages,  and  of  the 
Communal  Schools.  Then  come  tlie 
educational  journals,  beginning  with 
the  Journal  de  r Instruction  FubUguCy 
and  ending  with  the  Lantcrne  Magique, 
The  little  boys  have  their  journal ;  the 
demoiselles,  theirs ;  the  teachers,  three 
or  four  ;  the  sciioolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, two  or  three ;  and  tlie  in- 
fant schools,  their  Manuel  Gcrtcral  de 
r Instruction  Primaire,  Finally  come 
the  religious  journals  :  first,  lloman 
Catholic;  the  France  CaiholiquCf  the 
Legit imistef  the  Journal  Catholique^ 
the  Dominicalc,  the  Echo  de  la  Jeune 
IVancc,  the  Music  lUHgieujCyihe  Gloire 
du  ClergCf  tlie  SpectatcuTy  and  the 
Etudes  lieligieuses.  And  then  the 
Protestant  papers  and  magazines  —  too 
few,  and  but  badly  got  up  and  sup- 
ported —  the  Setnewy  the  Archives  du 
Christianismcy  and  the  Journal  de  la 
Societe  Biblique  Protestantc.  Besides 
which,  tliere  are  Journals  of  Prisons 
and  Hospitals,  of  Christian  Morals, 
and  of  Charitable  Institutions. 

These,  then,  are  the  dfiUi/y  weekl^y 
monthly y  and  quarterly  publications  of 
the  periodical  press  in  Paris;  and,  on 
the  perusal  of  the  list,  one  will  doubt- 
less he  tempted  to  exclaim,  **  'Pon 
honour,  Jacques  Coste  is  right — the 
press  must  be  the  fourth  power  in  the 
state  P'  If  from  Paris  we  should  ex- 
tend our  view  to  the  departments  of 
France,  we  should  find  that,  except  in 
twelve  departments,  there  are  only  one 
or  two  political  journals  published  in 
any  one  department ;  that  in  some  de- 
partments no  journals  are  published  at 
all,  as  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alps, 
Lower  and  Upper  Pyrenees ;  that  in 
other  departments  only  an  advertising 
paper  is  published,  as  in  the  Cotes  du 
Nord,  Morbihan,and  Yonne;  and  that 
in  other  departments  only  o/ie  journal, 
besides  an  advertising  journal,  is  pub- 
lished, as  in  Ardeche,  Ardennes,  Aude, 
Avignon,  Cantal,  Charente,  Doubs, 
Eure,  Herault,  He  et  Vilaine,  Indre  et 
Loire,  Isere,  Jura,  Landes,  Lozere, 
Mayenne,    Meurthe,    Nievre,    Oise, 


Ome,  Eastern  Pyrenees,  Saone,  Seine 
et  Marne,  Seine  et  Oise,  Deux  Sevres, 
Tarn,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  V'endde,  V' ienne 
et  Vosges.  It  would  also  be  seen  that 
in  the  Bouches  de  lUione,  Calvados, 
Dordogne,  Gard,  Upi^r  Garonne,  Gi- 
ronde,  Loire  Inferieure,  Manche,  Nord, 
Pas  de  Calais,  Rhone  et  Seine  Infe- 
rieure, there  alone  exists  any  thing  like 
the  semblance  of  an  active  or  ener- 
getic defence  of  certain  fixed,  though 
opposing  political  opinions;  and  that  in 
all  the  other  departments,  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  are  either 
without  any  colour,  or  else  are  taken 
from  or  encouraged  by  the  press  of 
Paris.  And,  finally,  it  would  be  seen, 
that  of  the  journals  published  in  the 
departments,  fifty-two  are  without  any 
political  opinion  at  all  (a  tlung  un- 
known in  Great  Britain),  forty-seven 
opposition,  forty  for  the  government, 
twenty-five  legitimists,  and  four  or  five 
doctrinaire.  It  would  be  easy  to  sltew, 
from  an  examination  of  these  facts,  and 
of  the  journals  in  question,  the  state 
of  opinions  in  tlie  departments,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  great  truth,  that 
"  France  is  Paris,"  and  tlmt  "  Paris  is 
France ;"  and  that  M.  Jacques  Coste 
would  have  been  even  more  right  if, 
instead  of  calling  the  "  press,*'  he  had 
designated  "  Paris"  as  the  fourth  power 
of  the  state  in  France. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  to  return 
to  the  newspaper  press  of  Paris  ;  first, 
to  the  daily  and  weekly  political  press ; 
second,  to  the  half  political,  half  amus- 
ing, and  theatrical  press,  both  daily  and 
weekly,  and  which  exercises  so  great 
an  influence  over  the  excitable  and  un- 
thinking portion  of  the  French  people. 

The  Moniteur  is  at  once  the  most 
and  least  harmless  of  journals.  It  is 
the  London  Gazette  of  France ;  but 
more  amplified,  and  more  political. 
The  London  Gazette  resembles  the 
Moniteur  and  the  petites  afficlies  com- 
bined. The  Moniteur  is  always  pub- 
lished by  the  same  everlasting  old  lady, 
in  a  quarter  of  Paris  quite  unknown  to 
song;  and  is  edited,  if  editing  it  may 
be  called,  by  M.  Sauvo.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  this  paper  is  120  francs,  or  about 
4/.  15s.  English  money,  per  annum. 
Its  form  is  long  folio ;  the  paper  and 
type  have  been  the  same  from  time 
immemorial :  it  is  made  up,  during 
the  session  of  pariiaraent,  of  a  series  of 
supplements,  containing  at  full  length 
the  speeches  of  all  the  speakers,  whe- 
Uier  writtei^p^j^t^sp^lHB^^or  written 
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and  read,  or  spoken  and  not  written. 
Tlie  members  of  both  liouses  attach 
great  importance  to  their  speeches  be- 
ing correctly  reported  in  the  Moniteur, 
As  soon  as  a  member  of  any  division  of 
the  hoases  descends  from  the  tribune, 
after  having  read,  or  spoken,  or  at- 
tempted to  read  and  speak,  his  speech, 
you  will  see  him  "  sidle  up"  to. the 
short-hand  writers  for  the  Moniteur f 
who  are  delighted  vrhen  the  speech  is 
ivritten  and  thus  handed  to  them  by 
the  auUior,  since,  in  that  case,  they  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  deciphering  their 
hieroglyphics.  How  enchanted  would 
be  the  reporters  of  llie  daily  press  iu 
Loudon  it  Joseph  Hume,  and  some 
others  of  tlie  prosy  tribe,  would  thus 
save  them  the  necessity  of  listening  to 
their  monotonous  and  eternal  talk,  by 
lianding  them,  all  '*  cut  and  dried," their 
written  discourses!  Even  iu  France, 
when  such  men  as  Thiers,  Guizot,  Ber- 

^er,  Barrot,  and  Arago,  speak  in  the 
hamber  of  Deputies,  not  from  notes, 
or  from  a  written  folio,  but  from  tlie 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  they  will 
wend  their  way,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  to  the  Rue  LepoUevin,  No,  6, 
where  tlie  Moniteur  is  printed,  there 
to  examine  the  proof  sheets  of  their 
lucubrations.  A  few  months  since, 
a  friend  met  the  astronomer  and  phi- 
losopher, Arago,  at  a  dinnerparty ;  and 
though  the  wine  and  conversation  were 
both  sparkling,  and  the  viands  most 
sumptuous,  he  observed  that  the  astro- 
nomer kept  looking  at  his  watch.  lie 
at  last  ventured  to  ask  if  he  were  soon 
to  lose  the  pleasure  of  his  society? 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  soon  must  be 
deprived  of  yours ;  for  I  must  go  to 
the  Moniteur^  to  correct  the  proofs  of  a 
speech  I  delivered  this  afternoon  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies."  This  is  a  hint 
for  the  Times,  the  Chronicle,  the  Post, 
and  the  Herald.  They  would  some- 
times do  well  to  send  proof  sheets  of 
the  speeches  to  the  members  who  pro- 
nounced tliem  before  they  were  pub- 
lished, especially  when  so  pronounced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  The 
Moniteur  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  ofBcial  and  the  non-official  parts. 
The  official  contains  all  the  ordon- 
nances  of  the  king,  all  government  ap- 
pointments,  all  decrees  in  council,  all 
telegraphic  despatches,  and  ail  court 
receptions  of  importance.  No  new  rai- 
iiistiy  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  appointed 
until  it  is  first  **  moniteured,'  or,  as  it 
is  said  in  England,  ^^ gazetted.**  When 
Prince  Talleyrand  retired  from  public 


life,  and  sent  in  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  Louis  Philippe,  he  made  a  great 
point  in  his  negotiation  with  the  court, 
that  this  letter  should  appear  in  the 
"  official  "  portion  of  the  Moniteur, 
Of  course,  he  was  gratified.  When 
M.  Jacques  Coste  had  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  presented  to  him  by 
tlie  King  of  the  French,  a  few  weeks 
since,  he  made  a  great  point  of  it,  that 
tlie  motives  which  induced  the  king  so 
to  honour  him  with  this  mark  of  favour 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Moniteur, 
He  refused  to  wear  it  until  that  should 
be  done  ;  and  inserted  in  his  own 
journal,  Le  Temps,  the  reasons  for  his" 
conduct.  But  still  tlie  Moniteur  re- 
mained silent ;  and  Jacques  Coste's 
button-hole  was  witltout  the  red  riband  ! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Why,  he  drew 
up  an  article,  short  and  pithy  like  him- 
self, stating  that  he  had  been  so  distin- 
guished on  account  of  tlie  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lution in  1830!  This  article  must  ap- 
pear  somewhere.  But  where  ?  In  the 
Journal  des  Debuts,  to  be  sure.  So  off 
he  posted  in  his  cabriolet  (for  M.  Coste 
has  a  cabriolet,  and  a  tiger  too)  to  the 
Rue  des  Pritres  St.  Germain  UAuxer- 
rois,  No,  17}  and  then  and  there  re* 
quested  the  editors  of  that  journal  to 
insert  his  little  article  the  next  day. 
Of  course,  they  complied.  As  soon  as 
it  appearel  in  the  Debuts,  it  was  co- 
pied into  the  Moniteur ;  and  from  tliat 
moment  Jacques  Coste  and  his  button- 
hole were  rendered  happy.  When  the 
ex-royal  family  of  France  proceeded  to  % 
Gand  in  1815,  on  the  return  of  the 
usurper  from  Elba,  they  continued  tlie 
publication  ofxho  Moniteur  in  Belgium, 
until  their  re-restoration  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  M.  Guizot  is  reported  to 
have  edited  that  journal  durin^r  the  one 
hundred  days.  This  he  denies ;  and 
his  word  may  be  relied  on.  The  non- 
official  part  of  the  Moniteur  is  com- 
posed of  reports  made  to  and  by  the 
government ;  of  extracts  from  foreign 
journals  of  all  opinions,  but  not  of  po- 
litical discussions,  of  news  only  ;  and 
of  proceedings  of  scientific  and  literary 
boaies.  The  deputies  and  peers  receive 
it  gratuitously  ;  so  do  the  high  public 
functionaries.  It  has,  necessanly,  a 
large  sale  besides;  though  vei-y  few 
indeed  peruse  its  non-official,  every 
one  is  anxious  to  read  its  official  part. 
It  is  therefore  taken  in  at  all  public 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  large  cafes, 
restaurants,  public  institutions,  and'  by 
literary  circles,  as  an  indispensable  do* 
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cument,  to  he  occasionally  consulted. 
Tl»e  Monitcur  is  of  all  French  journals 
the  most  curious  in  the  eye  of  the 
statesman,  politician,  and  philosopher. 
All  dynasties,  all  governments,  all 
kings,  all  ministries,  all  measures,  are 
all  in  their  turn  equally  praised  by  it. 
In  ifs  pages  you  learn  that  Louis  XVf. 
was  the  "  most  adored  of  monarchs," 
and  then,  a  little  while  aAenvards,  a 
**  tyrant  worthy  of  death  ;"  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  "  the  soul  of  beauty, 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  of  love,''  and 
then  that  *<  she  had  conspired  ai^ainst 
France,  who  required  her  blood."  In 
its  pages  you  read  eulogiums  on  Buona- 
parte, the  general,  the  consul,  and  the 
emperor,  which  would  themselves  fill 
some  folio  volumes ;  and  then  you  read 
that  he  was  a  "  tyrant  and  the  usurper." 
In  its  pages  you  read  that  the  Duke 
d*£nghien  was  '<  justly  slu>t,as  a  reward 
for  his  crimes,  in  the  ditch  of  Vin- 
cennes;"  and  then  you  read  that  the 
'<  nation  required  satisfaction  for  the 
enormous  offence,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  virtues  and  his  name." 

In  its  faithful  columns  you  read 
**  tliat  Louis  XVIII.  came  to  restore 
peace  and  happiness  to  France ;  and 
that  the  country  had  only  groaned  and 
sighed,  wept  and  mourned,  during  his 
absence;"  and  a  few  short  months 
afterwards  you  read  that  the  French 
people  once  more  were  in  ecstasies 
with  their  "  adored  Napoleon,"  and 
that  the  imperial  eagle  new  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  towers  of  N6tre 
Dame.  In  the  pages  of  the  MonUeur^ 
you  read  that  *<  the  Duke  de  Berri,  the 
best  of  men  and  most  virtuous  of 
princes,  the  pride  and  hope  of  France, 
was  massacred  by  Louvel  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  that  the  country  desired 
an  expiatory  chapel  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory ;"  and  then,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  **  that  the  government  or- 
dered it  to  be  taken  down,  as  insulting 
to  France,  and  as  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity  and  peace." 

In  the  columns  of  this  official  journal, 
you  read  that  France  wept  from  the 
"  Pas  de  Calais  "  to  the  «*  Gulf  of  Gas- 
cony,"  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII., 
the  father  of  his  people ;  and  then  you 
read  the  official  intelligence,  that,  a  few 
years  aderwards,  '*  the  people  "  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and 
taking  down  the  marble  statue  of  that 
selfsame  monarch,  dashed  it  to  pieces, 
and  trampled  it  under  their  omnipotent 
feet.  In  the  pages  of  that  journal,  you 
read  that  all  1  ranee  hailed  the  accession 


of  Charles  X.  •*  with  rapture  and  grati- 
tude ;"  and  many  hundreds  of  columns 
are  filled  with  annual  declarations  of 
unbounded  attachment  and  never-dying 
love,  from  the  very  deputies  and  the 
very  peers  who  afterwards  voted  hU 
abdication,  and  banished  him  and  his 
family  from  France  I 

In  the  columns  of  the  MoniteWf 
when  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  was  bom, 
you  read  that  the  public  joy  teas  so 
great,  that,  to  express  itself  in  perma- 
nent and  enduring  terms,  it  purchased 
the  castle  and  domain  of  Chambord, 
and  presented  it  to  the  in&nt  prince ; 
and,  in  that  very  same  Monitatr,  it  is 
recorded  '*  that  the  minister  of  justice 
of  Louis  Philippe  had  set  up  a  claim 
to  that  chateau  of  Chambord,  as  be- 
longing to  the  new  civil  list;  though 
we  are  happy  to  add  that  the  council 
of  state  has  rejected  the  demand.'* 

In  fine,  in  the  Moniteurf  white  is 
white  in  1814,  and  white  is  black  in 
1815.  Robespierre  i^  an  ansel  io  the 
first  part  of  one  volume,  and  has  died 
for  his  crimes  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  book.  Yet  all  is  **  official " — all 
is  true — all  is  to  be  believed  implicitly 
at  the  moment;  and  whoever  at  tKe 
moment  shall  venture  to  declare  that  it 
is  fiailse,  is  sure,  and  always  has  been, 
to  be  quietly  conducted  to  some  agree- 
able jail,  either  yclept  the  **  Concier- 
gerie,"  the  "Force,"  or  "Ste.  Pelagic." 
He  who  wishes  to  study  the  history  of 
France,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
should  neither  purchase  Thiers*s  his- 
tory, nor  any  other  extant ;  but  he 
should  provide  himself  with  a  copy 
of  the  MoniteitTy  and  read  the  official 
portions  of  this  most  dry  and  dull,  but 
yet  most  instructive  and  valuable  re- 
cord. Thus  much  for  tlie  Monitcur, 
We  will  now  turn  to 

The  Journal  da  Debats, — ^This  paper 
is  the  properly  of  M.  Bertin  Devaux, 
and  its  director  is  M.  L.F.  Bertin, sen. 
Its  bureaux  are  situate  in  the  Rue  des 
Prc'tres  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois.  The 
price  of  subscription  is  80  francs,  or 
3/.  4s.  per  annum ;  and  the  terms  of 
advertisement  are  80  centimes,  or  Bd., 
per  line,  for  ordinary  advertisements  in 
the  advertising  columns,  and  190  cent- 
imes, or  Is.  7d.f  per  line,  for  puffing 
advertisements  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  paper.  Tlie  Joitmal  da  Debats,  in 
spite  of  itself,  has  been  compelled, 
within  the  last  few  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  dieap 
journals  at  1/.  12s.,  instead  of  3/.  4s. 
per  annum,  to  increase  its  siie,  because 
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n  will  not  diminish  its  subscription. 
The  reason  it  gate  for  this  increase  of 
size  was  absurd.  It  was  the  length  of 
the  debates  in  the  reformed  parliament 
of  England !  The  true  reason  was,  that 
the  Preste  on  one  hand,  and  V Europe 
on  the  other,  the  one  a  juste  milieitf 
and  the  other  a  legitimist  journal, 
published  at  40  francs  per  annum, 
nad  run  away  with  so  many  of  its 
subscribers,  that  it  hoped  to  retain 
the  remainder  by  increasing  its  square 
inches,  and  filling  up  its  columns  with 
articles  written  by  the  former  St.  Si- 
inonian  chief,  Michel  Cheralier ! 

Of  this  arrangement,  the  quarrels 
now  raging  amongst  the  conductors  of 
the  public  Parisian  press,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  which  they  may  lead,  we 
will  speak  hereafter,  when  we  come  to 
the  journal  called  La  Presse.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  Dcbats  has  much  fallen 
off  since  tlie  establishment  of  40  francs 
newspapers.  Before  then  it  had  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  political  jour- 
nal ID  France.  This  is  not  the  case 
now.  We  are  assured  that  it  has  de- 
scended to  six  or  seven  thousand.  The 
DcbatM,  like  all  other  daily  journals  in 
France,  is  published  every  day,  Sunday 
included.  The  only  holidays  its  editors 
hare  in  the  course  of  the  year  are 
Christmas  day.  Good  Friday,  the  Pen- 
tecost, the  Annunciation  of  the  Viivm 
Maiy,  and  one  of  the  "  three  days'  of 
July.  This  is  the  work  of  a  gallev- 
slave,  and  rather  worse.  It  partially 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  there  is  less 
talent  in  the  Pans  than  in  the  London 
press.  Man  is  made  to  work,  but  not 
to  groan.  lie  earns  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow ;  but  one-seventh 
portion  of  his  time  is  granted  him  to 
wipe  that  sweat  away.  In  France  it  is 
not  so,  and  the  consequence  is  natural, 
— the  editors  are  soon  jaded  to  death  ; 
and  there  is  little  vigour,  little  soul,  in 
Uieir  compositions.  Nature  will  not  be 
cheated,  though  God  may  be  disho- 
noured. If  a  man  will  not  take  enough 
sleep  for  his  body,  his  mind  will  hW 
him.  Nature  will  have  her  way ;  and 
as  the  proprietors  of  the  Paris  daily 
press  will  **  make  haste  to  get  rich,*** 
It  very  of^en  happens  that  poverty  over- 
takes them.  Or  all  the  practical  reforms 
to  be  made  in  the  French  daily  press, 
this  would  be  the  first  and  the  greatest ; 
and  the  editors  would  certainly  erect 
pillars  of  marble  and  of  brass  to  the 
daring  man,  who  should  venture  to 
proclaim  that  in  future,  on  Sundays, 
nis  paper  would  not  appear.    For  a 


lew  days  it  would  make  a  vast  com- 
motion ;  but  the  French  may  be  ha- 
bituated to  any  thing  by  firmness  and 
decision— as  Napoleon  taught  them  to 
become  habituated  to  the  conscription, 
the  censorship,  absolute  government, 
and  military  despotism. 

The  Journal  des  Dcbats  has  done 
more  injury  to  the  cause  of  monarchical 
instittitions,  and  to  peace  and  order  in 
France,  than  any  other  journal  in  the 
world.  It  flattered  the  emperor  — 
lauded  to  the  skies  the  restoration  — 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  usurper  dur- 
ing the  one  hundred  days— and  shouted 
"  Victory,  victory !  France  is  saved  l" 
when  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons 
once  more  floated  in  the  breeze  on  the 
chAteau  of  the  Tuileries.  It  defended 
Louis  XVIII.,  then  atUcked  him— 
defended  M.Villele,  attacked  him  — 
defended  the  Duke  de  Berri,  attacked 
him ;  and,  in  fine,  has  defended  and 
attacked  every  cause  in  its  turn — 
never  leading,  but  alwajrs  following, 
public  opinion — and,  with  an  air  of 
independence  and  honesty,  has  affected 
great  firmness,  great  love  of  France, 
great  attachment  to  the  Bourbons, 
great  regard  for  liberty,  great  friend- 
ship for  the  charter — and  has  contrived 
to  exercise  a  great,  but  most  injurious 
influence  over  public  opinion.  The  ex- 
royal  family  read  it  —  so  much  the 
worse;  sometimes  it  listened  to  it — so 
much  the  worse :  it  would  have  done 
better  even  to  have  listened  to  the 
Courier  Fran^ais^  or  the  Natiomtl  of 
1830,  than  to  the  Debats. 

But  its  influence  is  diminishing.  Its 
conductor  and  proprietor,  indeed,  has 
been  made  a  "  peer  of  France  **  I  for  in 
France  the  true  way  to  reach  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  is  to  be  an  editor  or 
proprietor  of  a  paper.  No  example 
can  be  more  staking  of  the  trutli  of 
this  remark  than  that  of  little  lliiers ; 
who,  though  in  1829  he  had  not  a  51. 
note  in  the  universe,  either  in  possession 
or  reversion,  was  in  1836  a  millionaire. 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  deputy,  and 
prime  minister  of  France. 

Tlie  literary  portion  of  the  Journal 
des  Dcbats  is  not  badly  done.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  and  least  profound 
writers  in  France  is  certainty  Jules 
Janin,  or  J.  J.  lie  is  always  known 
by  his  J.  J.  This  does  not  mean 
double  jabber,  though  he  jabbers 
sometimes  in  the  salon  of  the  French 
opera  to  your  hearths  content;  but  it 
does  mean  that  he  is  a  jay  of  the  first 
magnitude.     Jules  Janin  writes  the 
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best  *\feuUlelons''  of  the  Dcbati.  A 
JeuUkioti  means  one-iliird  of  the  paper 
' — the  lowest  third — cut  off  by  a  line 
across  the  paper;  Mrhereas  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  paper  are  devoted  to 
politics,  news,  police,  trials,  and  the 
miscellaneous  matter  of  a  daily  journal : 
this  lower  one-third  is  given  up  to 
literature,  the  drama,  the  sciences,  and 
the  arts.  Jules  Janin  has  saved  the 
Dcbals  from  falling.  As  Nettement, 
tlie  royalist  writer,  "  N."  has  always 
nearly  doubled  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  to  which  he  lias  been  attached. 

But  we  must  now  introduce  our 
readers  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
one  oftlte  new  and  potent  editors  of  the 
Dcbats.  Have  you  ever  seen  Michel 
Chevalier?  He  once  boasted  that  he 
was  tlie  best  dressed  man  in  Europe. 
Come,  this  is  something  for  an  editor 
and  author !  White  kid  gloves,  clean 
every  day ;  a  black  satin  cravat — not  a 
brown  black,  nor  a  blue  black,  bat  a 
Chevalier  black  black ;  tight  boots, 
made  of  Spanish  leather,  and  little 
feet  tlierewith,  crimped  up  in  boots  us 
tight  as  the  little  Chinese  feet  in  China 
shoes ;  a  frock  coat  without  a  ruck ; 
and  a  waistcoat, — oh !  a  waistcoat 
such  as  Siultz  would  aive  half  his  for- 
tune to  have  invented, — yes,  a  waist- 
coat d  la  Chevalier/  These  were,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  editor,  the  indispen- 
sable qualifications  for  a  well-dressed 
man.  But  we  have  forgotten  hispan- 
taliHfns  or  trousers,  plaited  at  the  waist ; 
none  of  your  vulgar  plaits,  but  regular 
fine  plaiting,  like  the  old  frills  to  shirt 
bosoms  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
made  not  of  cloth — no,  no,  but  of  ker- 
seymere, and  arched  at  the  instep,  and 
cut  round  to  shape  the  heel  of  tlie 
boot,  and  strapped  down  under  the 
sole  with  the  very  best  varnished  lea- 
ther— of  course  a  new  pair  every  two 
days.  One  word  more,  as  to  the 
**  hat.**  As  the  head  of  the  editor  is 
not  the  least  important  portion  of  his 
corporal  substance,  he  took  especial 
pains  with  his  head.  His  hat  was 
Deaver;  no  silk  hats — no  cheap  hats 
for  him !  no  brown  hats,  nor  gray  hats, 
but  best  narrow-brimmed,  conical  top- 
ped, green  silk- lined,  beaver  hats — 
very  dear,  and  very  good,  and  a  new 
one  at  least  once  a  month  !  And  Che- 
valier took  no  small  pains  with  the 
closer  covering  of  hb  head.  His  hair 
was  well  oiled,  well  combed,  well 
brushed,  well  curled,  well  frizzled,  and 
never  allowed  to  grow  more  than  four- 
teen days  without  the  application  of 


the  scissors.  Dear  Michel  I  How 
thou  didst  stand  before  tiie  glass,  when 
last  we  saw  thee,  and  look,  and  look, 
and  look  again  ;  and  pick  well  thy 
teeth, and  comb  gracefully  thy  whiskers, 
and  examine  with  care  tlie  collar  of  the 
coat,  that  not  a  stray  hair  might  fall  on 
it  to  indicate  that  thou  hadst  a  bead  on 
thy  shoulders. 

But,  tlie  neckclotli ! ! !  Michel  Che- 
valier declared  in  our  hearing,  most 
seriously,  and  most  solemnly,  that  lie 
had  written  a  Treatise  on  tying  Uie 
Cravat  before  he  was  18.  We  believe 
thee,  Michel !  we  admit  it  with  tears  in 
our  eyes, — thy  cravat  was,  and,  doubt- 
less, is,  the  best,  the  very  best,  tied 
cra\'at  in  Paris!  We  know  that  this 
concession  will  not  satisfy  thee.  To 
have  the  best  tied  cravat  in  Paris,  where 
cravats  are  sold  ready  tied,  and  with 
bows  all  prepared,  will  not  be  deemed 
a  compliment  by  thee  I  .But  yet,  in 
conscience,  we  cannot  concede  thee 
more.  Beau  Brummel  would  dispute 
thy  claims  in  Normandy;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  would  fight  a  duel  for  his 
**  Almaclis  tie**  of  his  neckdoih  in 
London :  so  be  content,  we  pray  thee, 
dear  Michel,  with  this  admission,  and 
aspire  not  to  a  higher  glory  than  to 
tliat  of  being,  without  exception,  the 
best  cravatted  man  in  the  capital  of 
fashionable  Europe. 

But,  we  forgot ;  there  was  a  time 
when  Michel  Chevalier  wore  a  white 
instead  of  a  black  hat,  and  when  an- 
other costume  than  the  one  we  have  in- 
dicated graced  his  form,  and  enchanted 
the  hearts  and  eyes  of  his  fair  country- 
women. But  when  was  that  ?  Oh, 
tliat  was  when  our  author  was  one  of 
tlie  fathers,  or  "  chiefs  **  of  the  "  church," 
sect,  or  club,  of  St.  Simonians,  at 
Paris  I  That  must  have  been  the  most 
jocular  part  of  the  life  of  Michel.  He 
began,  indeed,  on  a  small  scale,  as  did 
his  St.  Simon ian  beard  ;  but,  by  the 
time  it  had  become  venerably  red,  or 
sandy  —  we  forget  which — he  was  one 
of  the  very  best  Simonian  freemasons 
of  the  whole  worid.  When  Michel 
began  his  St.  Simonianism,  his  funds 
were  very  low,  and  Le  Globe  had  but 
very  few  subscribers.  This  was  not 
the  fault  of  Michel ;  for  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  Le  Globe  was  one  of  the 
most  **  amusing**  papers  ever  published 
in  Paris,  and  tliat  its  naivete  and  good 
faith  were  proverbial.  But  M.  Rod- 
rigu^s  (which  some  evil-minded  persons 
have  of\en  written  rogue-riggs)  was  at 
that  time  the  minister  of  finance  of  the 
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St.  Simonian  denomination ;  and  be 
contrived  to  make  a  loan,  obtain  the 
assistance  and  patronage  of  the  female 
sex,  and,  finally,  took  a  splendid  iiotel 
in  tbe  Rue  Monsigny. 

These  were  fine  times  for  Micliel ! 
The  St.  Simonian  dinner  parties  were 
the  very  "  snuggest*'  things  at  Paris. 
The  ladies  were  abundant ;  the  diam- 
pagne  was  iced,  and  yet  sparkling, — 
for  a  St.  Simonian  could  never  conde- 
scend to  drink  champagne  not  iced,  or 
champague  that  did  not  sparkle.    The 
cura9oa  of  tlie  Rue  Monsigny  was  tlie 
very  best  that  Holland  could  supply  ; 
and  as  to  tlie  coffee, — no  one  has  ever 
tasted  cofifee  who  has  not  sipped  the 
nectar  of  the  St.  Simonians.     So  the 
St.  Simonian    spinsters    got    hi  and 
ruddy,  which  contrasted  singularly  and 
beautifully  with  their  white  frocks,  low 
bodies,  and  light  blue  saslies.    Some 
of  the  St.  Simonian  ladies  were  not^ 
iiowever,  spinsters,  nor  were  they  wives, 
nor  were  they  widows;  but  they  were 
"  ex- wives,"  who  divorced  themselves 
from    their    former    un-St.  Simonian 
husbands,  for  the  sake  of  propagating, 
not  their  species,  but  the  St.  Simonian 
doctrines ! !     It  was,  however,  a  very 
singular  fact  in   the    history  of  this 
church  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of 
which  Michel  Chevalier  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  leaders,  that  no  lady 
was  allowed  to  become  a  St.  Simonian 
who  had  not  a  portion  of  this  world's 
goods  to  put  into  the  "  common  chest  ;*' 
and  it  was,  also,  a  not  less  extraordinary 
fact,  that  none  of  the  leaders  of  this 
sect  had  any  property  at  all!    Tliey 
gave  their  brains — iheir  wit,  and  their 
inventions;  and  the  ladies  gave  their 
money,  their  patrimony,  their  jewels, 
and  their  all.    This  sort  of  partnership 
could  not  have  been  any  thing  but 
agreeable  to  friend  Michel,  who  par- 
took of  the  goods  whidi  the  gods  sent 
him,  and  in  return  promised  to  render 
all  women  free  I ! 

The  great  friend  of  Michel  in  this 
notable  enterprise  was  the  "  Fere  En- 
fantin^^  who  was  even  a  better  looking 
man  than  himself.  Eniantin  was  tall, 
black  liaired ;  had  a  fine  forehead,  and 
a  good  face;  wore  a  breastplate,  on 
which  was  written  "  P^re,"  or  father  ; 
and  at  the  more  solemn  meetings  of  the 
members,  when  the  gentlemen  danced 
Quadrilles,  and  the  ladies  drank  punch, 
the  «  Pere"  used  to  stand  on  a  sort  of 
throne,  whilst  young  and  middle-aged 
ladies  sate  at  his  feet,  robed  in  white 
book-nuislin  frocks,  with  light  blue 


sashes.  These  "  free"  ladies,  or  types 
of  the  "  free  woman,*'  in  search  of  whom 
the  Pbre  Enfantin  has  since  gone  in 
quest  in  the  "  east,^'  took  the  liberty  of 
wearing  very  low  gowns ;  but,  as  they 
were  to  give  the  tone  to  a  new  state  of 
society,  the  visitors  took  it  for  granted 
that  modesty  would  form  no  part  of  the 
"  FREE  "  woman's  code. 

Now,  of  all  the  debaters  and  arguers 
for  the  rights  of  women  since  the  days 
of  Mary  ^YoolstonecIa(),  no  one  lias 
been  so  vehement  or  eloquent  as  friend 
Michel ;  and  he  would  discuss  for  the 
hour  together,  as  he  sipped  his  tokay, 
or  bohea  (for  nothing  came  amiss  to 
him  in  the  tipping  way),  on  the  "  hot" 
rible'*  state  to  which  society  was  re- 
duced by  the  depraved  condition  and 
slavisli  state  of  woman,  not  only  in  the 
old  world,  but  in  the  new.  There 
were,  indeed,  some  ignorant  people, 
who  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  un- 
dersfand  the  difference  between  St.  Si- 
moniauism  and  polygamy ;  butUiis,no 
doubt,  arose  either  from  a  defect  in 
their  understandings,  or  from  a  little 
mystification  in  tlie  mode  of  life  which 
was  pursued  in  the  Rue  Monsigny. 

At  last  the  Rue  Monsigny  meetings 
attracted  tlie  attention  of  the  police 
and  government.  The  husbands  of 
some  ladies  of  weak  intellects  wrote 
letters  of  complaint  to  the  procureur 
du  roi.  Some  of  the  ladies,  when  all 
their  money  was  spent,  and  all  their 
jewels  were  pawned  or  sold,  found  it 
difficult  to  get  funds  from  the  common 
treasury  of  the  St.  Simonian  bank ;  and 
they  spoke  in  less  warm  terms  than 
they  were  wont  to  do  of  the  fathers  and 
demi-fothers  of  this  Simonian  society ; 
and  they  found  out,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  **  uU  t?  not  gold  that  glitters  J* 
So  poor  Michel  became  the  object  of 
much  reproach.  Tlie  ladies,  who  loved 
him  so  dearly  when  the  dinners  and 
the  champagne  got  on  swimmingly, 
now  threatened  to  "  tear  his  eues  out  ;*' 
and  the  "  free  woman"  wished  she  had 
stuck  to  her  slavery  and  her  cash — her 
name,  and  her  husband.  Michel  said 
they  were  weak,  silly  women.  The 
Pbre  Enfantin  declared  they  were  only 
<'  make-believe"  St.  Simonians  ;  and 
at  last  they  all  went  into  a  court  of  law, 
which,  of  course,  decided  that  the  la- 
dies must  suffer  for  their  folly,  in  hav- 
ing placed  their  property  as  tenants  in 
common  with  those  who  had  no  pro- 
perty at  all.  '^ 

Disgusted  with  the  world,  and  with 
all  its  vanities,— 'i.e.,  disgusted  with  b^ 
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ing  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  the  feast- 
ing and  jorialities  of  the  Hue  Mon- 
signy,  the  fathers  and  disciples  of  the 
St.  Simonian  church  resolved  on  retir- 
ing to  **  Memilmontanty^  and  on  be- 
coming hermits,  or  monks.  So,  at 
this  charming  village,  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  the  male  portion  of  the  St*  Si- 
monian school  took  a  large  house, 
which  they  called  "  the  lietreatT  and 
there  ihey  resolved  on  lead  ing  a  pastoral 
life — working  in  the  garden,  in  the 
kitchen,  at  the  beds,  and  in  making 
clothes,  linen,  &c.  But  monks  or  her- 
mits must  look  venerable  ;  so  thev 
came  to  the  prudent  resolution  of  «i/- 
hwing  their  beards  to  grow;  and  for 
three  mouths  the  novitiates  were  con- 
fined to  the  house,  so  that  tliey  might 
not  look  too  ridiculous  with  ''lAam- 
Abraham^*  beards,  when  they  mixed 
with  the  Paris  population.  Some  of 
the  beards  of  some  of  the  youths  were 
desperately  obstinate  and  stublwm. 
They  would  not  fln^ow  quick  enoush. 
Their  first  period  of  three  months' 
growth  was  extended  to  six ;  and  even 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  cut 
but  u  sorry  appearance.  Friend  Michel, 
the  editor,  was  one  of  this  number. 
His  was  no  Aaron's  beard  ;  and,  do 
what  he  would,  he  eould  not  look  ve- 
nerable. The  costume  of  the  St.  Si- 
roonians  was,  however,  very  becoming. 
A  blue  smock  frock;  a  crimson  girdle; 
lonff  hair  behind ;  a  very  dashing  cap, 
made  after  a  drawing  by  Chevalier; 
and  large  shirt  collar,  '*  white  as  the 
driven  snow,"  spreading  in  ample  folds 
over  their  well-rounded  shoulders. 

At  Memibnontant,  our  friend  Michel 
took  to  digging  1  lie  was  not  over 
fond  of  his  occupation,  nor  enchanted 
with  his  horticultural  or  agricultural 
operations ;  but,  then,  as  a  *\father"  of 
the  church,  it  became  him  in  all  humi- 
lity to  shew  the  younger  disciples  how 
to  handle  the  spade  and  the  rake. 

We  remember  once,  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer afternoon,  to  have  strolled  out  as 
far  as  the  St.  Simonian  college,  and  we 
never  laughed  more  heartily  in  all  our 
lives.  The  sprouting  beards  had  not 
yet  assumed  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance, and  the  novitiates  were  by  no 
means  handy  in  their  gardening  per- 
formances. Poor  Michel  was  hard  at 
work,  superintending  the  domestic  de- 
tails ;  and  cooks,  and  scullerymen,  and 
housemen,  all  came  to  him  for  orders. 
Champagne  had  then  become  scarce. 
Kodrigu^'s  loan  was  nearly  exhausted. 
**  jEatt(/e  vic"had  taken  the  place  of 


**  curaj:oa,"  and  "  vin  ordinaire"  of ihe 
sparklmg  Ay  !  The  visions  of  life  were 
becoming  its  realities.  Tlie  butchers 
and  bakers  were  absurd  enough  tp'*  ex- 
pect to  be  paid.  The  **  caisse"  was 
getting  empty,  and  the  moment  seemed 
to  be  approaching  when  **  hotues  being 
gontj  and  money  being  $pentf*  ihey 
would  be  obliged  once  more  to  have 
recourse  to  iheir  wits,  or  to  their  learn- 
inpr. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  certainly  an  event  of  some 
importance,  and  merited  even  the  time 
and  talents  of  Gibbon  ;  but  the  decline 
and  fall  of  St.  Simonianism  at  Paris 
was  still  more  important  and  memor- 
able ! !  Alas !  alas !  tliere  is  no  Gib- 
bon now  to  depict  the  heart-stirring 
scenes  of  Memilmontant ;  or  to  sup- 
ply us  with  a  picture  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  Chevalier  and  Enfantin 
union. 

But  the  government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe at  length  resolved  on  putting  an 
end  to  this  intolerable  absurdity ;  and 
though  we  admit  most  clearly  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  illegal,  as  well  as 
cruel,  than  to  shut  up  the  college  of  these 
half-fledged  and  only  half-b«irded  St. 
Simonians,  yet  the  fact  was  so;  and 
Pere  En&ntin  and  Michel  Chevalier 
were  turned  off,  like  two  poor  orphans, 
on  the  wide  world. 

Enfantin  tlien  resolved  on  quitting 
the  scene  of  his  persecution  and  misery, 
and  on  proceedmg  to  Asia.  In  Asia, 
he  said,  tlie  ^^free  tooman*'  was  to  be 
found ;  but,  although  he  has,  no  doubt, 
often  met  since  then  many  **free*'  wo- 
men near  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the 
scene  of  his  loves  and  his  labours,  yet 
the  *\/rcc"  woman,  who  is  to  be 
brought  to  Europe,  and  by  whom  En- 
£3intin  is  to  have  children  who  are  to 
regenerate  the  human  race,  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  by  this  too  nice  and 
too  particular  St.  Simonian. 

But  Michel  was  always  a  clever  and 
a  knowing  lad.  He  had  had  enough  of 
St.  Simonianism  at  Memilmontant ; 
and  he  began  to  come  to  his  reason, 
and  say,  "  Am  I  not  a  civil  engineer? 
Was  I  not  brought  up  at  the  Poly- 
technic School  ?  Am  I  not  one  of  the 
best  off-hand  writers  of  France ;  and 
did  I  not  really  astonish  the  superficial 
and  the  ignorant  by  ray  articles  in  Le 
Globe?**  To  all  which  questions  he 
answered  "  Yes  ;''  and  thereupon  he  re- 
solved on  turning  all  these  talents  to 
account. 

Now  it  happened  very  fortunately 
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about  that  time  that  Louis  Philippe,  be- 
came rather  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
St,  SimoMianismt  and  toolc  it  into  his 
bead  that  it  woukl  be  a  very  eood  plan 
to  send  off  Enfantin  to  make  discoveries 
in  Africa  and  Asia ;  and  Chevalier  to 
make  his  discoveries  in  the  United 
States  1  So  the  St.  Simonian  college 
was  dissolved ;  the  creditors  got  paid 
as  well  as  they  could;  the  disciples 
joined  Charles  Fourrier  and  the  pha- 
lasterians,  and  settled  out  in  the  forest 
of  Rambouiliei,  where  they  cultivated 
mdons  and  pumpkins,  or  else  shaved 
off  the  sprouUnn  oftheir  young  beards, 
burnt  their  St.  Simonian  costume,  and 
became  once  more  honest  citizens  and 
hard-working  men. 

Disappointed,  disgusted,  annoyed, 
and  perplexed,  friend  Michel  now  em- 
barked for  America !  lie  got  back  to 
his  old  worldly  costume,  paid  his 
wonted  attention  to  his  well-tied  cravat, 
and  became  once  more  a  fashionably 
dressed  «*  FrangaU:*  «  Adieu  I"  he 
cried,  "  to  thee,  Rue  Monsigny !  and 
to  thee,  retreat  of  Memilmontant  1  a 
long  farewell  to  iced  champagne  and 
Dutch  cura9oa,~-to  blooming  damsels  in 
low  white  frocks,  and  blue  sashes,  sit- 
ting melancholy  at  my  feet,**  whilst  he 
Eoured  forth  in  their  too  willing  ears 
is  ^^  melliiluous  eloquence"  on  the 
free  woman !  "  Adieu  I  adieu !"  and 
to  America  he  sailed. 

The  following  description  from  his 
own  pen  of  tlie  object  of  his  voyage  to 
America  is  not  without  point.  His 
applause  of  M.  Thiers  is  not  a  little 
singular.  Those  who  know  tlie  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition  of  tlie  chiefs  of 
the  St  Sinoonian  doctrine  to  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  ministers,  cannot  but 
smile  at  the  testimony  which  he  holds 
it  to  be  his  duty  publicly  to  bear  to 
M.Thiers's  obliging  conduct. 

'*  My  voyage  to  America  had  for  its 
object  the  examination  of  public  works 
iu  general,  and  of  railroads  in  particu- 
^f  r  As  I  liad  enlarged  the  circle  of  my 
studies,  the  time  which  was  assigned  to 
ne  was  too  short,  and  was  found  to  be 
insufficient.  M.  Thiers,  who  was  then 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public 
Dorics,  and  M.  Legrand,  the  director 
general  of  bridges  and  roads,  have 
oa  various  occasions  prolonged  my 
mission  witli  a  good  grace,  which  I 
consider  it  a  point  of  honour  thus  pub- 
licly to  acknowledge." 

So  the  most  *<  conicienliom**  opposer 
Pf  liOuif^  Philippe,  wd  of  th&  **  Juftt 


Milieu  *'  form  of  government,  was  sent 
by  M.  Thiers  to  America,  to  study 
public  workit,  and,  above  all,  iron  rail- 
ways I  This  was  a  roost  benevolent 
act  of  M.  Thiers ;  and,  doubtless, 
France  will  be  happy  to  acknowledge 
the  obligations  under  which  she  has 
been  placed  by  the  nomination  in 
question,  as  thereby  she  has  had  "  the 
happiness"  of  possessing  Michel  Che^ 
valier^s  Letters  on  the  United  States, 

It  so  happened  that  Michel  ad- 
dressed his  letters  to  the  Journal  des 
Dibats,  This  is  another  curious  coin- 
cidence! Friend  Michel  was  sus- 
pected of  republicanistn ;  but  his  fa- 
vourite journal  in  France  was  the  X>c- 
bats/  How  liberal,  if  not  consistent! 
and  what  a  proof  of  a  great  mind,  thus 
to  overcome  or  set  aside  all  his  preju- 
dices !  The  Dcbats  is  the  journal  of 
resistance!  Michel  belonged  to  the 
party  of  extreme  movement !  If  he 
liad  written  to  the  National,  or  tlie 
Courier  Frangais,  he  would  have  been 
comprehensible ;  but  a  father  of  the 
St.  Simonians  to  be  a  well-paid  cor- 
respondent of  the  Debats ! !  was  an 
enigma  which  could  only  be  solved  by 
Mfchers  recent  appointment  to  a 
French  government  office  of  little  la- 
bour and  handsome  pay.  In  fine, 
friend  Michel  is  a  doctrinaire,  pro- 
moled  and  rewarded  by  Persil  and 
Gasparin;  and,  from  digging  at  Me- 
milmontant, and  lecturing  at  the  Rue 
Monsigny,  has  become  a  placeman 
and  sinecurist  under  the  Mo\6  admi- 
nistration, and  he  is  so  still. 

Horace  Walpole  said,  that  *^  every 
man  had  his  price/*  only  some  men^ 
prices  are  much  dearer  tlian  oUiers  1 
Friend  Michel  has  parted  with  his 
"  Globe,**  St.  *'  Simonianism,*'  and 
**  beard,"  for  a  very  small  compensa- 
tion ;  but  he  is  satisfied :  and  the 
Journal  des  Vcbats  began  by  review  ^ 
ing  his  book,  and  then  by  making  him 
an  editor  I ! 

As  editor,  he  is  oblivious.  He  has 
•forgotten  all  his  former  friends,  both 
male  and  female,  and  vras  a  few 
months  since  sent  to  London  to  per- 
form some  diplomatic  duties,  when  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from 
his  carriage,  and  break  his  head.  We 
are  happy,  however,  in  being  able  to 
announce  to  our  readers,  that  his  head 
and  heart  are  both  now  as  sound  as 
usual,  and  that  he  is  at  tliis  moment 
one  of  the  most  indefiitigable  editors  oT 
the  Jmrtwl  da  VcbaU. 
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BLUE  FRIAR  PLEASANTRIES. 

NO.  XVJ.   INTRODUCTORY.  XVII.   THE  ORIGIN  OF  MULLIGATAWNY  SOUP. 

XVIII.  GRAVY  SOUP.  XIX.  OX-TAIL  SOUP.  XX.   PEA  SOUP. 

NO.  XVI.    INTRODUCTORY. 

The  brethren  were  seated  io  Bacon's  refectW, 

Round  esculents  choice  from  their  piandial  directory : 

'<  Tlie  ruge  of  the  vulture  and  love  of  the  twtle  " 

Were  bl^t  —  like  tlie  bump  of  benev*lence  and  TImrtell. 

Ilis  jollines8»  lolling  at  ease  in  his  chair. 

Hath  shaken  his  cowl  Itack,  his  temples  to  air; 

And  blandly  he  pattetli  liis  priorly  paunch, 

As  Burgundy  moistens  his  fourth  plate  of  liaunch ; 

Still  more  and  more  waxing  prodigiously  merry, 

lie  cherisheth  fondly  a  flask  of  brown  sherry ; 

Alternately  cracking  his  jokes  and  his  walnuts, 

And  pelting  the  skulls  of  tlie  bretliren  with  small  nuts : 

Until,  in  the  height  of  this  monA-ey-ish  fun, 

His  hand  is  arrested  by  Time's  —  striking,  one ! 

"  Verbwn  sot^'  said  he,  ••  Fratres ;  but,  ere  we  disperse, 

'<  Be  apprised,  when  we  neii  meet,  we  all  meet  in  verse : 

*'  As  a  poet,  we'll  find  who  shines  best  of  the  group ; 

"  So  let  each  sing  in  praise  of  his  fiivourite  soup  1 

"  —  A  bumper  let 's  have  to  our  next  merry  meeting : 

'^  One  more  —  then  a  truce  to  this  drinking  and  eating.'* 

Out  of  sight  in  a  trice  was  each  friar's  proboscis ; 

As  the  last  drop  is  drain'd,  up  his  finger  be  tosses : 

"  In  visceris  bonum  est  /"  gaspeth  tlie  prior ; 

And  *<  NU  matte t  intra  "  respondeth  each  friar. 

The  next  time  they  met,  eacn  produced  his  soup  paper : 

So  judge  who  cuts  best  a  poetical  caper. 

3fto9tr,  V.  S* 

NO.  XVII,  THE  ORIGIH  OF  MULLIGATAWNY  SOUP. 

Long,  long  ago,  upon  a  time,  Replied  to  him  his  loving  rib. 

When  Hercules  was  "  prime,"  With  ready  wit  and  tongue  so  glib. 

And  palpably  "  bang  up''  to  any  freak,  **  To-day,  dear  Hercules,  tlie  Bull  of 

Ancient  authorities  have  said  Crete, 

He  took  it  in  his  iron  head  Of  limb  so  stout,  and  foot  so  fleet, 

That    be    was    lamentably    low    and  Be  the  road  flat,  or  be  it  hilly, 

weak.  You  are,  dear  husby,  willy  nilly, 

A  J  4      •     »  i-k      u  I    u-  u  J  To  lug  from  thence 

And  tummg  to  Omphale,  his  new  bride,  why  start  you  so  ?—you  frighten  me. 

Who  mused  recumbent  by  his  lordly  \^y  h\e8s  us  I 

CL  r\     ?*^f/    •      I      «  *  II  You'll  not  of  ignorance  make  pre- 

"  Omphy,"  cnes  he,  "  pray,  tell  me-  ^^j^^  v* 

what's  the  work                             u  what  bull  ?*  where  ?  when  ?-rcpeat. 
Proposed  for  me  to-day ;  for  last  night  s  j  g^y »»  *^ 

^^^     u        u^A      ifl^M  "The  Cretan  Bull,  dear,  you're  to-day 

Has  so  be-muz2  d  my  head  and  floor  d  Xo  drag  from  Peloponnessus.'' 

my  body,  ^                 " 

That,  blow  me,  but  I'm  at  a  precious     *'  Peloponnessus  maybe "    ^  Oh, 

stand  Don't  answer  your  Omphale  so : 

To  say  what  labour  I'm  to  take  in  Come,  stir  yourself,  and  rouse  you  from 

hand —  your  couch." 

Tis  true,  as  I'm  a  Christian,  and  no  And,as  she  spoke,  the  patentee  of  bone, 

Turk."  .Muicle,andsinew,drewooeitockiD^9D; 
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And  when  he'd  finish*d  the  aflSiir  of 

hose. 
Tilts  head  and  chief  of  all  day-lab'rers 

chose, 
(But  why  or   wherefore  he  disdain'd 

r  avouch,) 
'Stead  of  his  own,  to  don  Omphale*s 

clothes. 

Now,  as  this  metamorphosis  clmnced  in 

December, 
And  Madam  Omphy  liad  not,  you'll 

remember, 
Another  suit  wherewith  t*  adorn  her 

beauty, 
She,  from  sheer  spite — certes,  no  sense 

of  duty  — 
Resolved,    since    he'd    assumed    her 

toggery, 
She'd  pay  him  in  his  own  coin  for  his 

roguery; 
And    as    retaliation    sweet    her  soul 

bewitches, 
Without  another  thought, 
She  search 'd,  and  having  got. 
She  forthwith  drew  on  roastcr*s  buckskin 

breeches ;  • 

Shoulder'd  his  club,  and  donn'd  the 

lion's  skin. 
Prepared  for  any  frisk  he  shou'd  begin. 

Wliat  light  we  gain  if  history  we  scan ! 

We  here  define 

The  very  time 
When  woman,  lovely  woaian,first  began 
To  wear  the  garments  of  the  nether  roan : 
Orophale  shortly  afier  did  them  doff; 

But  some  there  are 

'Mongst  wedded  fiiir. 
Who,  having  once  put  on. 
Will  never  leave  them  off. 

"  What  are  you  for,  ray  man  ?"  his  rib 
ask'd,  grinning. 

"  I'm  going,"  said  he, "  to  try  my  hand 
at  spinning.'' 

**  Sir,  your  example  I'll  not  be  behind 
in; 
Since  that's  your  will, 
I'll  to  Uie  mill, 

And  lend  a  hand  your  worship's  com 
in  grinding — 

Or,  since  to  change  pursuits  your  ho- 
nour's course  is, 

P'rhaps  in  the  stable  I  shall  groom  the 
horses." 

Another  minute,  and  this  goodly  pair, 

Professing  purposes  so  rare, 

Each  for  their  own  route  separated ; 
He  caring  not  a  copper, 
To  say  a  word  to  stou  her, 

Who  was^  we  own,  a  little  jealous  pated : 


So  not  to  stable  or  to  mill 
Went  she — truly,  she'd  no  will 

That  part  to  play — 

So  made  her  way 
Back  to  the  work-room  door — 
He'd  entered  just  before  ; 
Which  having  reach'd,  she  ventured, 
Sans  tap  or  knock,  to  open,  and  she 
entered. 

But  here  appear'd  no  sign  of  riot, 
Or  circumstance  to  mar  her  quiet, 
Unless  the  silence  that  presided 
Token  of  evil  past  betided ; 
Be't  so  or  not.  Hereby,  in  dumps  pro- 
found. 
Sat  with  his  goggles  fixed  upon  the 
ground. 

Oft  when  the  human  frame  has  sicken'd. 

Full  many  a  roving  noddy 
Has  found  his  right  affections  quicken'd 

By  a  disordered  body ; 
And   thus    did  fancied  or  unfeigned 

disease 
Work  on  Professor  Hercules; 

Whose  bullock  heart  was  now  much 
overioy'd, 
And  glad  was  he  within  his  arms  to 
gather  her, 
Whom,  a  short  space  before. 
With  her  caresses  doy'c^ 
He'd  wished  on  foreign  shore, 
Where  Indian  tribe 
His  spirit  might  imbibe. 
And  scalp  or  flay,  or  tar  and  feather 
her. 

But  this  had  pass'd,  and  now  they  had 

embraced ; 
And,  as  he  sat,  encircling  her  waist. 
She  felt  hi<«  pulse,  examined  his  huge 

tongue, 
Peep'd  down  his  cavernous  mouth 

into  his  gullet, 
Fear'd  there  was  something  wrong, 
And  hoped  he'd  try  her  remedy — 
A  liquid  preparation  firom  a  pullet. 

*<  What !  chicken  broth  ?  i'  faith  you 
must  excuse  me." 

"  Nay,  dearest  Hercules,  do  not  re- 
fuse me." 

'*  I  must — my  manhood  cannot  to  it 
stoop; 
It  jigs  not  with  my  vrants  or  wishes ; 
For  one  thing  only  fit— to  wash 
your  dishes." 

«'  Well,  then,  what  say  yob  i^  somfe^ 
good  pea-soup  ?" 
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«  No,—  I  had  rather  be  for  ever  queasy 

Than  toudi  Uiat  puddle  slippeiy  and 
greasy. 

Something  provide  tliat  will  my  heart 
restore. 

And  make  me  frisky,  as  in  days  of 
yore; 

For  now,  such  nervous  feelings  me 
environ. 
That,  far  from  lugging  here  the  Cre- 
tan bull. 
May  I  be  crucified  if  I  could  pull 

A  sprat  from  off  a  gridiron." 

"  What  say  you  to  potation  of  ox-tail  ?" 
"  Ay,  that's  the  thing,—  Tm  sure  it 

cannot  fail." 
"  Say  but  the  word,  'tis  here  at  tliy 

command. 
Wliat  better  to  prepare  for  bumps 

and  knocks 
Than  a  potation  brew*d  from  tail 

of  ox. 
When  ox*s  tail  you  have  to  take  in 

hand  r 

a  No— 'twill  not  do."   «  Then  gravy- 
soup  may  chance 
Your  strength,  my  dearest  busby,  to 

advance." 
^'  No, — whilst  I  live,  ne  er  shall  my 
stomach's  coat  feel 
Itself  insulted  by  that  hateful  mess ; 
rd  as  so^n  drink  the  liquid  cook's 

express 
From  dirty  dislicloths,  or  black  broth 
of  Spartans, 
Or  that  commodity,  composed  of  oat- 
meal, 
Gulp'd  down  by  savages  in  kilts  and 
tartans. 

Such  common  trash  might  serve  for 
common  men, 
But  not  for  me  ; 
I  pr'ythee  see 
If  you  yourself  aren't  able  to  con- 
trive 
Sonie  rare,  some  rich,  restorative, 
To  set  my  muscles  on  their  legs  again." 

Obedient  she,  at  the  proposal  fiatter'd, 
Quickly  withdrew,  and  tlien  her  brains 

she  batter'd 
T'  invent  some  rare  and  precious  com- 
position, 
Fitting  tlie  lion-killer's  low  condition. 
Deep  pored  she  o'er  each  culinary  page 
Of  every  tome  that  that  dull  age 
Acknowledged  to  be  "  crack"  in  art  of 

cooking; 
Solicitous  intentljf  did  »l)e  look  in. 


The  Kitchiner,  the  Glass,  and  Oude, 
And  other  manufacturers  of  food 
In  early  days, 

Resolved,  if  possible,  the  bays 
(Spurr'd  to  the  Irial  by  her  spouse) 
To  strip  from  their,  and  place  on  her 
own  brows. 

Nay,  she  resolved  t'  outshine  the  real 

or  fabulous 
Art  culinareous  of  lieliogabalus ! 

The  kitchen  clock  struck  one,  two,  three, 

four, 
And  still  the  matron  on  her  book  did 

pore; 
Scullions  and   potboys  her  condition 

pitied ; 
Were  they  alive,  they'd  one  and  all 

declare 
They  never  saw  again. 
Aught  like  Omphale's  pain, — 

Griev'd  to  their  hearts  t'observe  the 

studious  £ur 
Apparently  by  other  cooks  outwitted. 

At  length  the  intricate  and  tangled 

chain. 
Of  various  schemes  within  her  puzzled 

brain. 
Unfolded  its  huge  length ; 
"  Bravo l"  she  cries, "  I  have  it  now; 
Tve  hit  upon  the  very  mess,  I  vow, 
To    reinvest   my   husband    with    his 
strength  I" 

And  now  was  every  pot  and  pan 

Prepared  for  the  potation  ; 
And,  soon  as  miglit  be,  was  there  seen. 
Sustained  two  serving  men  between^ 
Of  awful  size,  a  vast  tureen. 

For  Hereby 's  edification. 

He  tasted,  smack'd  his  lips,  and  then 
Applauded  much  —  tried  it  again  ; 
Hts  rib  rejoiced  to  see  how  he  di- 
minished it ; 
So  quick,  indeed. 
His  worship's  speed, 
Ere  she  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  he'd 
finished  it. 

"  Glorious  i'faith,"  cries  he,  "  but  ra- 
ther small 
Th'  p'  Oraphy,  is  this 
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Id  baDter  Omphy  says, — ^*  Now^  art 
thou  sick?" 
**  Sick  ?   'NonscDse ;  never  better  in 

my  life ; 
In  truth,  thou  art  a  jewel  of  a  wife. 
I'm  better  far  than  well,  love — like  a 

bnck! 
Give  roe  mv  club  again,  and  lion's 
skin." 
•*  For  what,  my  sweet  ?" 
^  I'm  longing  now  my  labour  to  begin, 
And  bring  that  beggar  of  a  bull  from 
Crete. 
111  cut  his  frolics  short,  and  make  the 

beast 
Skip  here  before  me  double  quick,  at 
least. 

But,  Omphy,  ere  I  go, 

I  pr'vthee  let  me  know 
From  tJiee,  my  clever  girl,  the  name 
Of  the  invigorating  draught,  tliat  for 

this  game 
lias  so  well  fitted  me. 

When  I  had  thought 

All  manhood  that  I  brought 
Into  the  world  decidedly  had  quitted  me. 

What  is  it  that  again  has  made  me 

feel 
My  iron  muscles,  and  my  nerves  of 

steel, 
Stifien'd  my  sinews,  made  me  stout 
and  brawny  ?" 
**  It  has  no  name 
As  yet  to  claim ; 
But,  seeing  'tis  my  own  invention. 
If  you  approve,  'tis  my  intention 
To  call  it  MuUigaUnomf  r* 

Here  is  another  secret,  gentle  reader — 
I  gave  you  one  before ; 


When  Omphy,  as  I  stated,  at  her  need, 
her 
Husband's  garments  wore; 

For  now  (or  by  our  senses  we're  de- 
ceived), 
Tis  clear  as  light,  the  labours  of  this 
son 
Of  Jupiter  had  never  been  achieved, 
Had  it  not  been  that,  rising  at  the  dawn, 
he 
To  fit  him  for  the  business  to  be 

done, 
And  drive  his  trade. 
His  breakfast  made 
On  a  x-ast  |x>rringer  of  MulUgalawny  / 

Then,  hail  thou  king  of  every  soup,  all 
hail! 
Whilst  thou  art  to  be  had 
Disown  we  gravy,  pea,  or  e'en  ox-tail. 

As  puny  bantlings  of  a  puny  dad ; 
Oh   shall  thy  savoury  steam  mount 
from  our  board, 
Strengthen  our  bodies,  and  our  spi- 
rits cheer, 
And,  whilst  thy  renovating  stream  is 
pour'd, 
May  each  B.  F.  to  each  be  still  more 
dear; 
May  pure  good-humour,  every  feeling 
kind. 
Take  deeper  root,  and,  as  revolves 
the  year, 
May  we  in  closer  union  still  appear, — 
Be  this  the  general  aim,  and  we  shall 
find. 
Beyond  mere  bodily  sustention, 
A  higher,  nobler  invention  — 

Mulligatawny  for  the  heart  and  mind . 
tlttd,  t^c  $rtor. 


MO.  XVIII.  GRAVY  SOUP. 


*  Cluef  Juttiee. — There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should  have  his  effect 
of  gravity. 

Falitaff, — His  effect  of  gravy— gravy— gravy. 


Hence,  vain  diluted  broth, 
Of  neck  of  mutton  and  insipid  bread ; 
How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  a  blue  friar's  maw  with  all  your 
froth? 


I  water- 
Lstoi 


ell 


slop 


poles 


V   / 
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But,  oh,  my  brethren's  praises  crave  I 

For  lliee— of  soups,  yclep'd  the  Gra-vy  I 

Come  thou  liquid,  juicy,  hot, 

"  Boil  tliou  first  i'  the  charmed  pol," 

Then,  'neath  cover  of  tureen 

Simmer  for  a  while  unseen, 

Till  grace  be  said  by  prior  Tuck, 

And  thou  revealest  our  pot-luck. 

Go,  ask  our  cook  the  question  — "  which 

in  her 
Mindisbest,-  orGla8se,or  Kitchiuer  ?" 
Of  all  th*  Epicurean  group  ^ 

She'U  swear  the  best  for  gravy  soup 
F 
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Is  Dr.  K,y  and  then  she'll  quote  him 
Thus  ;  I  pray,  iny  brethren,  note  him  : 

Haifa  pound  of  ham  in  slices ; 
Cloves  and  mace  the  proper  spices ; 
Three  pounds  of  beef  quite  free  from 

suet; 
As  much  lean  veal  you'll  then  add  to  it : 
Tlien  break  tlie  bones,  or,  be  it  spoken, 
Your  own  will  merit  to  be  broken. 
Two  turnips  and  two  onions  skin ; 
Two  carrots  scraped  and  chopped  put 

in; 
Two  heads  of  celery  fresli  asyoii  can 
Get,  then  add ;  and  close  the  stew-pan. 
Lest  the  meat  should  stick  (and  burn) 
To  the  stew-pan's  bottom — turn  : 
When  the  stew-pan's  bottom  shews 
"  A  nice  brown  glaze,"  each  cook  well 

knows 
HTis  time  to  throw  hot  water  o'er : 
When  'twould  boil,  a  half-pint  pour 
Of  water  cold.    Now  skim  amain : 
A  half-pint  more — and  skim  again ! 
Still — still — pour  in,  as  he  advises ; 
And  skim — till  no  more  scum  arises, 
fieside  a  steady  fire  then  set  it; 
Gently  boil  for  four  hours  let  it; 
Ttirough  a  napkin  clean  then  drain  it; 
(Do  not  squeeze — but  softly  strain  it.) 
When  'tis  cold  remove  the  fat  off: 
Decant  the  soup— and  keep  the  cat  off  I 


The  charm's  wound  up,^the  liquid's 

heated ; 
Tlie  prior  and  his  monks  are  seated. 
Silent,  as  within  a  cradle, 

Still  the  fluid  lies : 
Off%oea  the  cover — in  tlie  ladle ; 

Lo  !  what  mists  arise ! 
Dimly  through  the  cloud  ascending 

Pierce  their  eager  eyes ! 
Hotly  now  the  soup  descending 

Down  their  gullets  flies  I 
"  Oh,  how  good  !"  exclaims  each 
brother 
Stifled  in  his  breath  : 
You  hear  one-half  his  words ;   the 
other 
Scalded  is  to  death. 
Mumble — mumble  1  hobble,  gobble  I 
Turnips — burnlips — ^juicy — spicy  I 
Carrols— onions — rump-fed  ronions. 
Ever  bless  the  cook ! 
Oh,  she's  rich  in  her 
Learning  Kitchiner, — 
Ever  bless  his  book  1 

Gravy  soup !  thy  amber  beauty 
Claims  each  friar's  love  and  duty, 
Since  his  heart  we  symboU'd  see 
In  thy  depth's  transparency  ; 
And  on  thy  surface  mirror  d,  he 
Views  "  his  effect  of^flvi— (y.*** 
Xodie. 


no.  XIX.  OX-TAIL  SOUP. 


Brothers  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Tuck, 
Your  Sacristan  's  in  ill  luck. 
That  his  first  poetic  kite 
Should  he  hoisted  here  to-night : 
Seeing  that,  a  week  hist  We'n'aday, 
He  was  racing  'gainst  a  quinsey. 
Winning  just  by  half  a  neck. 
And  leaving  t'other  half  a  wreck. 
'*  Cameleon's  dish  "  and  broth  of  pullet 
Were  all,  for  days,  that  pass'd  my 

gullet; 
While  leeches  added  their  instruction 
How  to  live,  like  them,  by  suction. 
Sorry  aids  are  these  to  climb 
Parnassus'  hill  at  any  time. 
Then  let  them,  brethren,  now  excuse 
The  tottering  measure  of  my  muse ; 
And,  slK>uld  the  cause  of  Ox-tail  droop, 
The  blame  be  mine  —  be  yours  the 

soup. 

Mulligatawny,  Gravy,  Pea, 
Avaunt  1  I  scorn  the  whole  of  ye  I 
The Jirst  is  most  omnig'nous  stuff: 
Meat  of  any  kind  that's  tough  — 
Cheese-rindy  nibbled  by  the  mice  — 
Cupbotrd  scrapings,  pepp«r^  rice. 


El  otter M  the  ear  would  shock. 
All  boil'd  together  in  a  crock. 
In  praise  of  this.  Tuck's  energetic ; 
And  so  am  I  —  as  an  emetic. 

Your  Gremif  Soup  's  mere  workhouse 

trash. 
Vapid,  innutritious  wash : 
An  ounce  of  beef — some  bones  past 

picking  — 
The  remnants  of  a  quondam  chicken  — 
Scraps  of  any  sort,  ad  lib., 
No  matter  what,  which  cook  can  crib, 
Water'd  till  it  can't  be  thinner. 
And,  lo  1  Locke's  preface  to  a  dinner! 

And  now  for  Bacon's  mess  of  pottage. 
Peat  like  swan-shot,  few  know  what 

age  — 
Parts  of  any  kind  of  creature 
'Reft  of  life  by  man,  or  nature  — 
Celery,  onions,  leeks,  and  mint, 
Cayenne  pepper,  without  stint  :— 
Ten  hours  boil  these  by  your  ticker. 
And  you'll  get. the  noxious  Jiquor 
Which,  unless  I'm  much  mistaken^ 
is  so  eulogised  by  BaconV^^^^ 
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Of  Ox'tail  let  me  diampion  be. 
And  you  may  keep  the  other  tliree. 
"  De  gmtibut  non  disputandum,*' 
Which  means,  in  my  case,  "  I  can't 
stand  *era." 

Then  say,  cerulean-hooded  sinners ! 
If,  at  either  of  our  dinners, 
Your  jaws  e*er  compass*d  such  n  liquid 
As  this,  which  (Ills  them  like  a  thick 

quid? 
So  magnetically  glutinous, 
TTiat  your  very  lips  grow  mutinous. 
And,  ere  tliey  kiss  the  spoon  a  third  time, 
Are  SiamesMf  like  biro  and  bitd-lime ! 
Potent,  insififtoating  drink, 
Inserting  strength  in  every  chink, 
And  caulking  all  the  cracks  and  flaws 
Made,  since  breakfast,  in  your  maws. 


Eat,  drink,  and  your  ''quietus  make,'' 
Without  the  fear  of  twinge  or  ache, 
With  food  that  scarce  shall  pass  your 

thorax 
Ere  you  feel  like  human  borax. 
And  strong  enough  to  match  the  beast 
Whose  tail  has  furnished  forth  our  feast, 
To  you  in  soup,  to  me  in  rhyme. 
But,  hark  1  I  hear  the  prior*s  chime. 
Enough  I  enough  1  my  paper  '•  ended — 
The  least  that's  said  is  soonest  mended. 
So,  MuUig'tawny,  Gravy,  Pea, 
Je  soup'Conne  that  youVe  not  for  me ; 
Nor  shall  Bacon's,  Tuck's,  nor  Locke's 

tale. 
Ever  make  me  cut  my  Ox-iaiL 


NO.  XX.   PEA-SOUP. 


Argument. — The  author  of  this  short  poem  gracefully  setteth  out  with  the  subject 
of  his  rhyme,  viz.  Pea  Soup.  Having  duly  eulogised  it,  as  holding  a  pre-eminent 
station  in  the  Soup  fiEunily,  he  very  sagaciously  doth  proceed  to  treat  of  the  art  and 
mystery  of  the  same  —  singeth  of  its  glorious  results  —  concluding,  midst  thunders 
of  applause,  with  the  grand  triumphant  finale,  "  Britannia  rules  the  waves." 


Of  all  the  P's  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  — 

Pe-tard,  Pe-ruse,  Pe-ruke,Pe-litionary ; 

Pea-cock,  Pe-culiar,  Pe-dant,  and  Pe- 
nal; 

Pe-remptory,  Pe-nates,  and  Pe-tal ; 

Pe-cuniary,  Pe-riph'ry,  and  Pe-rish ; 

Pe-rennial,  Pe-trescent,  and  Pe-vish ; 

The  P  I  most  approve  of  all  the  ^up 

Is  Pea,  the  son  of  Pod,  and  sire  of 
Soup. 

Be*t  therefore  mine  to  sing,  in  mea- 
sured lays. 

That  soup  of  soups.  Pea  Soup's,  tttpetior 
praise. 

Sage  was  the  pilgrim,  fearing  to  refuse 

A  walk  with  peas  in  both  his  sandall'd 
shoes; 

Who  did  far  more  than  other  sinner 
durst. 

He  put  the  pease  in — but  he  boil'd 
them  hrst. 

Yes,  he  was  wise  who  thus  on  priest- 
crafk  stole. 

And  eased  at  once  his  body  and  his 
taul: 

Yet  wiser  he  who,  scorning  so  to  stoop. 

Converted  Pe-nance  into  rich  Pea-soup. 

Say,  reverent  Genii  of  the  cooking  trade. 
How  may  this  famous  compound  best 

be  made  ? 
But,  ere  the  secret  thou  unfold 'st,  O 

Musel 
Give  more  attention  to  your  P's  than 

9'.. 


The  vulgar  mode   produces    pottage 

merely. 
Split  ])ease,  and  water — bacon  looking 

queerly. 
Sagacious  cooks,  however,  do  not  spare 
The  tender  chicken,  nor  the  timid  hare ; 
Good  beef  they  add,  with  celery  and 

thyme. 
And   sundry  healthful  condiments  to 

rhyme. 
If  their  due  mixture  you  shall  well 

contrive, 
Your  toil  and  trouble  cannot  fail  to 

thrive. 
But  first  the  compound  mix  with  peas 

a  lot. 
Then  to  the  fire  drag  the  unwilling  pot ; 
Upon  a  trivet  let  it  simmer  slow. 
And  keep  the  bubbling  just  upon  thego : 
Stir  frequently  the  heaving  mass,  to 

keep 
Your  peas  alive ;  nor  let  them  idly  sleep. 
Lest  'gainst  the  iron  walls  they  rest  and 

stick. 
And  get  bedevill'd  like  a  candle  wick. 
This  would,  indeed,  be  fatal  to  the  name 
Of  goodly  soup)  and  prove  a  burning 

shame. 
Well  boiled  the  pulpy  mass  both  fine 

and  tender, 
Quickly  your  vegetable  adjuncts  render. 
Next  work  the  whole  together  well,  and 

strain 
Through  sieve  of  tamis,  pr  of  muslin 

plain  :      °'^'^'^®^  ^^  OOuglL 
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So  may  your  board  be  graced  with  soup 

delicious, 
Mak  ing  all  turtle  sou  ps  appear  of^A-ous . 

This  glorious  soup,  io  every  varied 

form, 
Is  food  for  British  tars  amid  the  storm  : 
Its  wond*rous  powers  in  the  British 

uavy 
Have  caused   its  foes  to  bellow  out 

peccavi. 

Hast  never  heard  the  wonderful  defeat 
Which  Gallia's  frigate.  Blonde,   did 

chance  to  meet. 
When  bearing  down  on  Britain's  sloop 

of  war, 
The  bonny  Spitfire,  close  by  Lisbon's 

bar? 
If  not,  I'll  tell  thee.    Twas  at  4  p.m. 
Upon  a  pea -soup  day,   which  few 

contemn. 
That  England's  bark,  whilst  hauling 

on  the  wind. 
Espied  the  foe  some  few  short  leagues 

behind. 
"  Up  jib,  down  courses,  put  the  helm 

a-lee; 
Behold  the  tri-colour  waves  o'er  tlie 

sea!" 
Thus  the  bold  master  bellow'd  on  the 

deck; 
And  up  the  jollies*  jump  the  foe  to 

check. 
At  beat  of  drum,  they  muster  in  a 

group. 
And  stand  a  phalanx — charged  with 

grog  and  soup. 
Meantime  the  Frenchman,  borne  upon 

the  gale. 
To  board  the  Spitfire  crowds  his  utmost 

sail: 
Quickly  he  Dears  the  bark  of  Britain's 

isle. 
Her  brave  marines  arrayed  in  rank  and 

aie, 
In  fullest  hope  to  seize  an  easy  prize. 
And  Gallia's  prowess  lift  unto  the  skies. 
But  Neptune,  god  of  England's  hope, 

foresaw 
*'  How  Frauce  and  Frenchmen  could 

be  kept  in  awe." 


Split  peas  and  grog  by  chemic  power 

unite, 
And  urge  the  jollies  to  a  blasting  fight. 
Strong  gaseous  forces  animate  the  whole, 
Distend  tlieir  cheeks,  and  nerve  each 

inmost  soul. 
Each  man  an  ./Eolus,  ready  for  a  blow. 
Sent  forth  a  gale  upon  the  reckless  foe, 
Which,full  impingingon  thefrigate'ssail. 
Threw  all  aback,  and  held  her  crew  to 

bail. 
Thus,  when  the  Grecian  mariners  of  old 
The  bags  unfurled,  which  did  the  winds 

enfold. 
Forth  from  their  caverns  rushed  the  im- 
petuous gales. 
And  dealt  destruction  on  the  yielding 

sails; 
E'en  bold  Ulysses  bent  beneath  the 

blast, 
And    shrunk   with    terror  from   each 

groaning  mast. 
"  Morbleu  I"  cried  Nong-tong-paw  : 

"  Ho,  there  on  high, 
Man  quick  the  buntlings — let  the  main 

tack  fly-— 
Stand  by  the  topsail  sheets  and  halliards 

all  — 
Our  vessel's  side  is  yielding  to  the 

squall : 
Down    ports  —  in    cannon  —  cut    the 

weather-rigging, 

Or  watei^  graves  we  here  shall  soon  be 

digging." 
I  do  not  say  in  English  tliis  was  prated ; 
So,  pray,  remember  it  is  all  translated. 
But  all  in  vain  the  efforts  of  tiie  foe. 
His  staggering  ship  soon  sinks  beneath 

the  blow ; 
And  whilst  in  British  boats  the  crew 

are  saved, 
Britannia  laughingly  her  trident  waved  : 
For  such  the  unequal  match  in  this 

affray, 
Tliat  pea-soup  only  could  have  won 

the  day. 
Pea-soup  for  ever,  then,  with  sundry 

staves 
Of  that  blest  song, ''  Britannia  rule  the 

waves !" 

Itocoit. 


*  Jollies,  a  cant  term  with  sailors  for  marints. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  NEW  TEAR. 


The  year  1837  has  closed  under  cir- 
cumstances more  propitious  to  the  na- 
tion tlian  any  vrhich  have  marked  the 
advent  of  new  eras,  or  the  passage  of 
retreating  time,  since  peace  was  restored 
to  Europe  afker  the  crowning  victory  at 
Waterloo.  We  have,  indeed,  but  lately 
lost  a  monarch,  who  swayed  the  land 
with  a  sceptre  of  justice  and  a  heart  of 
mercy;  wno  is  now  mourned  in  his 
tomb  by  all  who  liave  learned  to  blend 
an  afiectionate  sorrow  for  the  dead 
witli  hope  and  respect  for  the  living. 
Bat  we  have  seen  a  youthful  sovereign 
called  to  her  high  ancestral  honours, 
amidst  the  universal  blessings  of  a 
powerful  population  ;  and  we  have 
witnessed,  in  the  exertions  of  constitu- 
tional privileges  at  a  general  election, 
the  restoration  of  some  part  of  Britain's 
ancient  attachment  to  those  principles 
which  constitute,  we  trust,  the  policy 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  are  engraven 
on  the  title  whereby  her  family  possess 
the  throne.  A  great,  but  silent  change, 
has  been  gradually  restoring  the  ex- 
cited spirits  of  the  people  to  a  tranquil 
sense  of  the  penis  of  our  national  posi- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  precaution 
for  the  future.  The  schemes  of  the 
democracy  have  been  exposed,  their 
legislative  strength  has  been  shaken  ; 
and  tlie  wild  genius  of  modern  libe- 
ralism has  received  a  check,  which  pro- 
mises to  afford  tranquillity  to  the  coun- 
try, and  fresh  vigour  to  the  friends  of 
the  constitution. 

We  look  to  the  executive,  and  see 
men  in  possession  of  the  governing  au- 
thority, who,  with  the  will  to  do  evil, 
are  constrained  to  remain  neutral,  if 
not  to  become  actively  conservative, 
by  the  increasing  power  of  their  prin- 
cipal opponents.  We  turn  to  the  le- 
gislature, and  see  this  '^  weak  and  va- 
cillating administration  ''  pn>strate  in 
one  house,  and  tottering  in  the  other ; 
while  the  supporters  of  our  Protestant 
institutions  are  firm  in  union,  strength- 
ened by  popularity  of  tlie  best  kind, 
and  by  a  strong  accession  of  numerical 
aid.  The  minor  distinctions  of  party 
are  fast  wearing  away,  leaving  tlie  bold 
outlines  of  the  two  great  conflicting 
powers — the  destructive  and  the  re- 
sisting— clear  and  conspicuous.  While 
the  foiiuer  has  wasted  its  energy,  and 
tampered  with  its  own  strengtli,  the 
latter  has  abstained  from  needless  ag- 


gression, and  avoided  all  premature 
exhibitions  of  its  resources.  The  De- 
structives have  foregone  their  chances ; 
the  Conservatives  have  suffered  no 
hope  of  temporary  triumph  to  draw 
them  unwarily  into  a  too  early,  or  too 
decisive,  conflict.  With  Fabian  skill, 
the  defenders  of  the  citadel  have  de- 
layed tlie  battle,  and  have  wearied 
their  opponents,  whose  only  prospect 
of  success  depended  on  exciting  the 
nation  by  incessant  innovations  and 
victories,  and  destroying  the  power  of 
resistance  before  they  had  exhausted 
themselves.  The  result  of  this  policy 
is  now  about  to  display  itself;  and 
will  assuredly  produce  national  secu- 
rity, if  rashness  and  intemperance  be 
not  substituted  for  prudence  and  for- 
bearance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  we 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  join  in  urging  the 
Conservative  party  to  consider  its  posi- 
tion and  prospects,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  continuance  of  defensive  warfare. 
We  wish  to  recommend  temporary  sa- 
crifices for  future  good  ;  and  to  aid  the 
able  leaders  of  Conservatism  in  re- 
straining the  ardour  of  party,  till  the 
time  for  aggressive  action  shall  be  ripe. 
With  this  view,  we  will  proceed  at 
once,  first,  to  consider  the  prospects 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  legis* 
lature ;  and,  secondly,  the  tendency  of 
the  system  of  policy  we  recommend. 

During  the  last  pariiament.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel*s  friends  very  frequently  re- 
ceived accessions  of  strength  from 
casual  elections,  occurring  by  the 
death  or  retirement  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  victories 
thus  achieved  in  lioss-shire,  South 
Devon,  Staffordshire,  VVeslininsler,  &c. 
besides  adding  numerical  power  to  the 
constitutional  phalanx,  gave  a  moral 
strength  to  it,  which  operated  veiy 
powerfully  with  the  nation  in  general, 
and  on  the  sentiments  of  independent 
or  wavering  members  in  particular. 
So  very  influential  had  this  cause  been, 
that  there  is  very  little  doubt  that,  if 
the  Peel  parliament  had  been  called 
upon  in  1837,  after  the  Westminster 
election,  to  decide  on  the  appropria- 
tion clause,  the  Whigs  would  nave 
been  signally  defeated.  In  the  present 
parliament,  the  Conservatives  will  cer- 
tainly gain  strength,  periodically,  in 
the  same  manner.    Ii^  vvhigs  and  tlie 
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Radicals  have  considerable  advantages  in  a  division  as  twenty,  wliicli  was 
at  a  general  election  ;  for  the  public  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  besides 
in ind  is  naturally  excited,  and  the  calm  0|>erating  very  powerfully  on  many 
doctrines  of  the  monarchical  party  are  persons  insecure  of  re-election.  We 
partially  unheeded  in  the  general  a^i-  may  reasonably  calculate  that,  as  the 
tation  and  clamour.  The  case  is  very  Conservative  spirit  has  made  the  Mel- 
different  at  single  elections ;  and,  con-  bourne  parliament  an  improvement  on 
sequently,  experience  has  proved  that  the  last,  so,  in  singjle  casual  elections, 
on  such  occasions,  when  Aiir  play  is  the  friends  of  constitutional  principles 
received,  the  Destructives  are  generally  will,  during  its  existence,  still  more  fre« 
worsted,  and  the  Conservatives  not  queotly  gain  the  victory.  The  tendency 
only  succeed,  but  triumph.  The  total  of  events,  therefore,  is  to  diminish  the 
number  gained  thus  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  miserable  monopolising  "  majority, 
during  the  existence  of  the  last  parlia-  and  to  augment  the  number  of  the  Op- 
ment  was  not  less  than  ten,  counting  position  members.  * 


*  In  glancing  at  the  positioQ  and  prospects  of  the  Conservmtivo  ptirty  io  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  camiot  resist  the  temptation  of  remarking  on  the  singolar 
and  increasing  ministerial  debility  in  the  other  legislative  assembly.  The  foUowiag 
facts  are  curious,  as  shewing  the  fatality  which  appears  to  have  warred  against  the 
Whigs,  to  the  acceleration  of  that  downfal  to  which  the  re-action  in  the  public  mind, 
and  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords,  w^as  contributing. 

Of  the  peerages  created  by  the  Whigs  themselves  since  1830,  two  (those  of  Dua- 
moro  and  i3e  Saumarez)  are  now  held  by  Conservatives  ;  two  more  (the  baronies  of 
Solway  and  Wenlock)  are  already  extinct ;  three  are  possessed  by  minors.  Lord  Dover 
(now  also  Lord  Clifden),  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  snd  Lord  Templemore  j  and  two  (the 
baronies  of  Oakley  and  Stanley)  are  merged  in  the  earidoms  of  Cadogan  and  Derby. 

In  1830,  some  of  the  Scotch  representative  peers  were  Whigs  :  now,  not  a  single 
one  of  them  votes  with  the  ministry. 

During  the  last  f^w  years,  several  Irish  representative  peers  have  died  (some  of 
them  Whigs,  as  Lords  Granard,  Cfaarleville)  ;  and,  in  every  such  case,  the  successor 
elected  has  been  a  Conservative. 

In  many  of  the  cases  where  the  Whigs  still  receive  the  support  of  influential  peers, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  heirs  to  the  peerages  are  Conservative.  We  allude  particu- 
larly to  the  heirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Cleveland,  Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Marlborough; 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Marquess  of  Westminster,  Lord  Sherborne,  6cc. 

In  nearly  every  instance  of  a  peer  acceding  to  his  legislative  privileges,  on  attain, 
ipg  his  majority  or  otherwise,  he  has  taken  his  place  among  the  Conservatives.  We 
refer  particularly  to  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  Lords  Lindsey, 
Thurlow,  Sandwich,  Waldegravo,  St  John,  Canning,  Rayleigh,  Monson,  Devon, 
Pljrmoulh,  Sondes,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  the  course  of  next  year,  three  young  peers 
attain  their  majorities.  Lords  Longford,  Ward,  and  Audley,  all  of  whom  are  Coo« 
servatives. 

Since  the  Refoim-bill,  not  a  single  peer  has  left  the  Conservative  party  to  join 
the  ministry ;  yet,  alas  for  the  Whigs  !  many,  very  many,  have  borne  practical  testi- 
mony  to  the  Conservative  reaction  by  abandoning  the  Liberals.  We  may  instance 
the  following  list,  including  in  it  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  peers 
in  the  country : — The  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Tankerville,  the  Marquess  of  Downshire, 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  the  Earl  Cadogan,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore, 
Lord  Hood,  I^rd  Rivers,  Lord  Braybrooke,  Lord  Stradbroke,  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  the  Marquess  of  Westmeath,  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  and  Lord  Southampton  ; 
and  to  these  we  may  probably  be  very  soon  able  to  add  the  no  less  respectable  and 
influential  names  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  St.  Alban's,  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton, Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  Earl  Spencer,  Lodr  Lilford,  and,  though  last, 
not  least.  Earl  Grey ! 

The  strength  and  prospects  of  Conservatism  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  not, 
therefore,  of  a  very  questionable  nature ;  nor  do  they  afford  much  room  either  for 
despondency  or  doubt.  But  whatever  disappointments  the  Whigs  experience  in  this 
quarter,  it  must  be  acknowledged  they  deserve.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  ministry 
which  did  so  much  to  injure  the  peerage  as  the  Whig  clique  since  1830.  During  a 
short  tenure  of  office,  they  have  made  more  unjustifiable  creations  than  any  body 
of  men  that  ever  existed.  Witness  Brougham,  Denman,  Langdale,  Cottenham, 
Stratheden,  Panmure.  Segrave,  Cloncurry,  Belbaven,  Kenlis,  Worliiigham,  Lovat, 
Western,  Rossie,  Solway,  Fingal,  Templemore,  and  the  earldom  of  Durham !  In 
neariy  every  one  of  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  creation  ;  for  either 
the  peer  is  too  poor  to  support  the  dignity,  or  unworthy  of  it,  and  therefore  doubl  j 
unable  to  support  it. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  prospect  of 
addition  to  tlie  Conservatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  election 
petitions  have  yet  to  be  decided  ;*  and, 
aldiough  tlie  mock  reformers  have  ma- 
nufiictured  many  frivolous  petitions,  in 
order  to  disqualify  certain  members 
from  being  chosen  on  the  committees, 
yet  the  greater  proportion  of  the  ge- 
nuine inquiries  will  afiect  the  seats  of 
ministenalists.  Directly  the  approacli- 
ing  session  recommences,  these  inves- 
tigations will  begin  ;  and  we  observe 
with  pleasure  that,  of  the  Arst  fifWen 
to  be  undertaken,  fourteen  are  from 
Conservatives.  We  may  safely  reckon, 
therdbre,  on  a  speedy  and  most  im- 
portant accession  to  the  constitutional 
phalanx  —  an  accession  which  will 
confer  a  power  of  successful  resistance 
in  all  cases,  and  of  prudent  aggression 
in  not  a  few.  Nor  is  this  our  only  hope. 
There  are  several  membera  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons  whose  votes  have  been 
frequently,  and  indeed  of  late  conti- 
nually, given  to  the  Whigs,  who  are  ' 
by  no  means  disposed  to  join  in  any 
fiirtlier  or  future  nctious  opposition  to 
the  Conservatives,  should  the  present 
roioistry  retire.  The  persons  to  whom 
we  allude,  forming  an  independent  sec- 
tion of  country  gentlemen,  are  sincere 
friends  of  the  church  establishment, 
and  are  heartily  opposed  to  the  Radi- 
cals and  their  wild  incongruous  projects. 
But  still,  from  old  prejudice,  from  fa- 
mily connexion,  from  habit,  they  would 
feel  iocUned  to  remain  with  their  old 
party,  even  in  alliance  with  tlie  Ra- 
dicab,  if  they  believed  tlietr  honour  to 


be  involved  in  fidelity.  This  was  the 
case  wlien  so  many  respectable  Whigs 
voted,  though  most  unwillingly,  against 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835,  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  speakership  and  the  ad- 
dress. The  Melbourne  ministry  had 
been  turned  out  by  the  monarch  —  it 
had  not  resigned ;  and  thus  it  would 
be  again,  were  the  Conservatives  to 
take  advantage  of  any  trifling  occasion, 
or  of  the  Radicals'  aid,  to  overturn  the 
government.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
ttie  present  administration  fall  by  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  by  internal 
disunion,  by  tlie  deliberate  voice  of  the 
Iegi:flature,  strongly  and  foirly  spoken 
— or  through  the  discovery  in  itself  of 
incompetency,  increased  vacillation, 
or  dangerous  tendencies,  many  would 
then  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  join  wit!i 
the  Conservatives,  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive left  to  well-disposed  men.  Tliere 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  session 
about  to  commence  in  a  fortnight  will 
betray  signs  of  weakness  in  the  cabinet, 
and  will  raise  the  Conservative  parly 
still  higher  in  public  estimation ;  and 
tliere  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the 
causes  we  liave  mentioned  —  casual 
elections,  the  election  committees,  and 
the  influence  of  these  and  otlier  events 
on  the  minds  of  the  members  —  will 
materially  affect  the  relations  of  the 
two  great  parties.  We  contend,  there- 
fore, most  earnestly  for  sucli  a  policy 
as  will  allow  these  prospects  to  be 
realized,  and  save  them  from  being 
marred  by  any  premature  exhibitions 
of  power  unconsolidated,  and  strength 
unperfected.    Besides,  constant  divi- 


*  In  February,  tliere  will  be  Appointed  seventeen  election  committees,  of  which 
sixteen  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  Conservative  petitions,  involving  the  seats  of 
twenty-one  Liberal  members  ;  while  the  solitorj  W  hig  petition  to  be  investigated  is 
from  Fetersfiftld,  affecliug  a  smgle  Conservative.  In  March,  there  will  be  twenty-two 
committees  balloted  for.  Of  t^ese  eight  are  for  the  consideration  of  Conservative 
petitions,  from  Carlow  town  and  county,  Dublin  city,  Kinsale,  Poole,  Reading, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Walsall,  involving  the  rate  of  eleven  more  Reformers.  One  of  the 
March  committees  will  have  to  determine  whether  a  Radical  or  a  Whig  shall  sit  for 
Darhan ;  the  petition  being  from  the  Radical  Mr.  Granger  against  the  Whig  Mr. 
Hariand :  and  the  rest  of  tlmt  aumth's  committees  are  for  the  investigation  of  thirteen 
Whig  petitions,  iacloding  the  palpably  frivolous  ones  from  Bridp^water,  Tamworth, 
Sl^o  county,  Huntingdonshire,  Worcester,  and  Newcastle.  It  is  very  questionable 
if  the  majority  of  these  Whig-Radieal  concoctions  will  be  seriously  pressed  before 
the  House,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  several  of  the  petitions  which  the  Whigs 
have  presented  were  merely  intended  to  annoy  the  Conservatives,  and  to  prevent 
some  of  them  sitting  on  committees.  For  instance,  they  have  petitioned  in  Oxford- 
shire against  a  Conservative  majority  of  about  one  thousand  ;  in  Blackburn,  where 
there  was  no  contest ;  in  Worcester  and  Bridgewater,  where  there  was  no  serious 
polling ;  in  East  Norfolk,  Preston,  &c.,  where  the  ministerial  defeat  was  total ! 

The  prospects  of  the  Conservatives,  with  reference  to  the  petitions,  are,  therefore, 
of  the  most  encouraging  description,  and  fully  bear  out  the  l<(ff|l|gf§»^^X5i^(3«^!f^ 
akovtaintMakittgofthem.  o 
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sions  on  government  measures,  and 
unceasing  aggression  against  the  admU 
ministration,  must  weaJcen  the  opposi- 
tion, and  give  something  like  an  aspect 
of  factiousness  to  its  proceedings.    A 
continuance,  however,  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  wise  and  temperate  policy  will 
have  a  contrary  effect.  The  smgle  elec- 
tions will  be  fought  under  advantageous 
circumstances ;  there  will  be  less  party 
virulence  excited,  and,  consequendy, 
more  fairness   in    tlie  election   com- 
mittees; but,  above  all,  tliere  will  be 
a  far  greater  probability  of  tlie  better 
portion  of  tlie  old  Whigs  being  conci- 
liated, and  so  being  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  Conservative  government,  should 
It  come  fairly  into   tlie  possession  of 
power.     For  these  reasons,  we  wish 
to  see  the  Conservatives  maintain  tlieir 
defensive  position  in  both  houses  of 
parliament.    They  are  now  too  weak 
to  take  office;  for  the  conspiracy  of 
Popish  priests  and  agitators  has  been 
so  far  successful,  that  many  persons  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  members 
pro  tempore  for  places,  the  constituen- 
cies of  which  they  grossly  misrepresent. 
A  very  little  time  may  be  su£Bcient  to 
alter  this  state  of  affairs.    We  repeat, 
"we  believe  much  may  be  done  by 
Easter  —  enough,  perhaps,  to  render 
the  Whigs  in  office  tenants  at  will  of 
their  opponents.    But,  till  that  time, 
the  Conservatives  will  be  doing  injustice 
to  themselves,  and  the  great  principles 
they  are  united  to  nuiintain,  on  each 
occasion  when  they  contend  witliout  a 
chance  of  victory,  and  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  their  forces  fairly 
into  action.     We  do  not  mean  that 
obnoxious  measures  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  unopposed,  still  less  that  any 
sacrifice  of  sentiment  or  of  policy  should 
be  made ;  we  merely  argue  for  the  pro- 
priety of  postponing  the  great  discus- 
sions of  tlie  session,  if  possible,  to  a 
later  period.     The  question,  for  in- 
stance, relating  to  tlie  Church  of  Scot- 
land—  that    concerning  Irish    tithes, 
foreign  politics,  and  many  other  topics, 
do  not  now  press  for  immediate  de- 
cision.   Every  month  of  delay  must 
strengthen  the  Conservatives,  for  the 
<* do-nothing"  ministry  is  continually 
adding    to    its  foes;    and,  therefore, 
without  taking  advantage  of  any  divi- 
sion  between   the   Radicals  and  tite 
Whigs,  let  the  opposition  rest  content 
with  preventing  mischief,  with  helping 
the  feeble  ministry  in  their  timorous 
defence  of  their  own  Reform-bill,  in 


their  attacks  on  the  ballot,  and  other 
crotchets,  tiU  a  later  period  in  the  ses- 
sion ;  when,  probably,  tliere  will  be  an 
increased  national  disinclination  to  the 
Whigs,  and  a  greater  available  Con- 
ser\'ative  strength. 

This  is  the  policy  we  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  realisation  of  the  cheering 
prospects  which  have,  suice  the  last 
election,  animated  and  encouraged  the 
constitutional  party.  We  say,  with 
Lord  Wliamclife,  "Let  the  Whig- 
Radicals  drain  the  cup  of  degradation 
to  the  dregs.''  Tliey  have  proved 
themselves  incompetent  to  rule  at 
home,  and  their  diflBculties  are  in- 
creasing abroad.  In  Ireland,  they  have 
raised  expectations  they  cannot  satisfy; 
in  England,  they  have  quarrelled  with 
the  allies  who  procured  them  their 
power;  and  in  the  Colonies,  as  well 
as  on  the  Continent,  they  are  holding 
the  lod  of  authoritv  with  a  trembling 
and  nerveless  hand.  They  are  com- 
pletely destitute  of  all  the  means  of 
passing  throush  the  legislature  any 
measures  which  the  opposition,  in  ei- 
ther house,  disapprove ;  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  their  continnance  in  office, 
by  the  sufferance  of  their  foes,  would 
have  any  effectbut  that  of  heaping  odium 
and  contempt  upon  themselves,  and 
preparing  the  people  to  welcome  their 
successors.  At  tne  present  moment, 
tliey  answer  the  Conservative  purposes 
remarkablv  well;  they  are  fighting  a 
battle  with  the  Radicals,  with  whom, 
were  they  in  opposition,  they  would 
be  united ;  and,  as  they  are  mean  and 
despicable  enough,  for  the  sake  of  pa- 
tronage and  pay,  to  exist  in  mere  no- 
minal authority,  as  simple  tools  in  the 
hands  of  others,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  dispute  with  them  the  honour  of 
retaining;  power  on  such  terms.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  our  part  now  to  scru- 
tinize their  conduct  in  this  particular; 
and,  if  it  were,  we  should  feel  dis- 
inclined to  undertake  an  analysis  so 
revolting.  We  know  of  no  terms  of 
scorn  and  reprobation  too  strong  for 
their  actions  tliroughout,  from  the  pe- 
riod  they  joined  0*Connell  at  Lich6ekl 
House  to  the  present  time.  We  be* 
licve  those  actions  to  have  been  as 
unwise  as  they  were  dishonourable; 
they  have  ended  in  damaging  their  re- 
putations, in  decreasing  their  party^ 
in  provoking  the  country,  in  exciting 
disgust  in  some  quarters,  and  distrust 
in  all.  And  now,  if  their  foil  efiect 
be  not  interrupted  by  intempccanca  on 
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the  part  of  tlie  opposition,  the  result 
will  inevitably  be  their  ruin  as  a  party 
for  ever. 

To  Uiis  point,  in  the  second  place, 
we  wish  to  allude.  We  desire  to  shew, 
tJtaty  bif  premature  ntovementi  by  the 
CoHMervativesy  the  Whig-Radicals^  in- 
stead  of  being  peritled,  would  be  saved. 
They  are,  in  £ict,  now  depending  for 
preservation  on  any  inadvertencies  and 
mistakes  their  opponents  can  be  be- 
trayed into  making.  Tlieir  strength  is 
dwindling  away,  their  measures  are 
£ii8t  foiling  thera,  and  tliey  are  tottering 
between  two  parties,  without  power  to 
remain  long  independent,  and  uncertain 
with  which  to  amalgamate  and  unite. 

By  false  steps  on  either  side  they 
might  be  saved,  especially  by  rashness 
among  the  Conservatives,  giving  them 
an  excuse  to  retire.  But  suppose 
them  constrained  now  to  rule  the 
nation,  and  to  carry  on  tlie  govern- 
ment in  the  present  conjuncture  of 
afly  rs ;  on  what  do  they  rely  for  po- 
pularity in  tlie  country,  and  support 
m  the  House  of  Commons?  Simply 
on  a  pretended  desire  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland.  But  this  justice  was  defined  to 
be,  an  Appropriation-clause  which  they 
have  abandoned,  and  a  Corporation-bill 
which  they  are  content  to  mutilate,  and, 
at  any  rate,  are  unable  to  carry.  The 
former  measure  has  been  proved  a 
practical  falsehood  and  a  aelusion  ; 
the  latter  has  lost  its  interest,  and  is 
threadbare.  Besides,  the  very  men  on 
whom  they  rely  for  support,  on  the 
strength  of  these  two  quackeries,  are 
joining  to  oppose  them  on  roost  ques- 
tions; and,  for  the  sake  of  popular 
applause,  must  abandon,  or  only  co- 
vertly support  them. 

Whom  then,  else,  can  they  satisfy  and 
conciliate  ?  The  political  Dissenters  ? 
No;  —  their  Church-rate  Bill  is  for- 
saken, and  their  other  **  grievances " 
are  redressed  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
plan.  The  English  Radicals? — Against 
these  tliey  have  declared  open  war. 
The  Conservatives  ? — They  cannot  ex- 
pect aid  from  hence  till  their  foreign 
policy  is  different,  and  till  they  assume 
a  constitutional  and  independent  po- 
licy.   On  none,  then,  can  the  Whigs 


rely,  but  themselves;  and  thev  are  not 
quite  two  hundred  strong  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  have  they  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  the  Lords.  Consequent- 
ly, retention  of  office  can  only  be  ma- 
naged by  courting  national  scorn  —  by 
yielding  alternately  to  each  party,  and 
keeping  faith  with  neither.*  They  have, 
tried  this  notable  plan  for  two  sessions, 
and  it  cannot  be  tried  with  success 
for  more  than  a  very  short  time  longer. 
When  they  vote  against  the  ballot, 
shorter  parliaments,  household  suffrage, 
tlie  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  suppression 
of  rebellion  in  Canada,  against  fresh 
and  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
slave -emancipation  act,  and  against 
most  of  the  assaults  on  the  church, 
the  Conservatires  will  aid  them,  and 
enable  them  to  triumph.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  unite  with 
tlie  Radicals  in  some  other  pet  pro- 
jects against  the  national  establish- 
ments, or  when  they  screen  some  gross 
Irish  job,  they  will  be  enabled  to  suc- 
cee<l  by  a  small  majority  at  first,  which 
will  gradually  diminish  and  vanish 
when  fair  inquiry  shall  have  altered 
the  returns  of  certain  members.  But, 
should  the  Conservatives  in  turn  be- 
come assailants,  in  the  manner  and  at 
the  time  we  have  suggested  (that  is, 
when  all  the  petitions  are  decided), 
and  choosing  proper  ground,  such  as 
the  Church  of  Scotland  question,  away 
must  go  the  Whig-Radical  ministry; 
for,  many  of  their  old  friends  being 
ejected,  and  others,  wearied  with  them, 
Imving  ceased  to  support  them,  the  re- 
sult must  be  their  dismissal  from  coun- 
cils they  disgrace. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  must  be 
evident  tliat,  in  the  present  session,  the 
Whigs  must  engage  in  conflict  with 
either  of  the  two  opposing  parties.  It 
remains  for  the  Conservatives  to  leave 
them  and  the  Radicals  to  exhaust, 
provoke,  and  injure  one  another;  dis- 
united as  the  Liberal  party  must  thus 
become,  it  will  be  easily  vanquished 
in  detail :  or,  if  it  unite  again,  and  act 
over  again  a  scene  of  reconciliation  at 
Lichfield  House,  increased  odium  will 
rest  upon  it,  and  every  advantage  of 


*  In  nearly  every  division  of  the  session,  ministers  will  be  in  a  majority.  But 
th€  triumphant  side  on  atl  occasioni  will  not  have  a  majority  because  the  ministers  are 
with  them,  but  will  have  ministers  with  them  because  they  have  a  majority !  This  is  an 
important  distinction.  Ministers  first  discover  bow  the  question  is  likely  to  tarn, 
and  then  decide  how  to  vote !  Surely,  snch  an  apology  for  an^dp^st^^^^^^yM^^ 
before  existed.    Oh,Sbamel  where  is  thy  blush  1  o 
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superior  public  respect  and  considera- 
tion will  assist  the  Conservatiyes.  If 
the  latter  move  prematurely,  the  quarrel 
between  the  Whigs  and  lladicals  will 
be  soon  made  up,  and  will  never  be- 
come serious  in  its  nature  or  extent. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  time  be  given  for 
die  due  fermentation  of  spirit  and  dis- 
play of  rancour,  the  Whigs  will,  when 
turned  out  of  office,  go  out  pledged  to 
opposition  to  the  Radicals  on  certain 
important  points ;  and  thus  will  always 
secure  a  majority  for  the  Conservative 
ministry  on  Radical  motions.  There 
is  an  old  proverb,  and  not  an  inapt 
one,  that  "when  thieves  fall  out,  honest 
men  gel  their  own."  We  contend, 
then,  for  ample  scope  and  permission 
being  given  to  the  Destructives  to  ex- 
press their  genuine  sentiments  of  each 
other,  to  commit  themselves  on  all  im- 
portant matters,  and  to  display  to  the 
country  a  spectacle  calculated  to  spread 
distrust  jn  modem  liberalism.  We 
wish  to  make  the  Whigs  speak  out 
against  or  for  the  corn-laws;  against 
or  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates ; 
and  to  ascertain  their  precise  senti- 
ments on  otiier  questions.  Next  month 
will  afford  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
this  satisfaction.  The  Radicals,  to  use 
Mr.  Hume's  expression,  have  long 
enough  "  patted  the  Whigs  on  the 
back  ;"  and,  to  use  Mr.  Wak ley's,  too 
long  used  them  as  **  squeezable  mate- 
rials." Let  the  Conservatives  now 
amuse  themselves  with  extorting  from 
the  Whigs  such  confessions  as  shall 
avail  against  them  when  they  occupy 
tlie  opposition  benches,  and  venture  to 
talk  Radicalism  for  temporary  party 
purposes.  Let  them  be  "  patted  on 
tlie  back  "  till  they  acknowledge,  that, 
af^er  all,  they  are  opposed  to  every 
single  Radical  crotchet;  let  them  b!e 
"squeeied"  into  sincere  avowals  of 
their  real  distaste  of  the  Radical  fac- 
•tion.  They  will  be  under  the  neces- 
sity, during  the  session,  of  soliciting 
Conservative  aid  on  numerous  ques- 
tions; and  they  really  should  shew  a 
little  gratitude  when  they  receive  it. 


If  O'Connell  and  the  tail  were  worth 
an  appropriation-clause,  what  may  be 
the  value  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  310 
members?  We  do  not  object  to  the 
Whigs  only  refusing  to  pay  in  words 

—  we  are  willing,  indeed,  that  they 
should  continue  occasionally  to  spout 
forth  their  old  twaddle  ;  but  we  expect 
to  be  paid  in  actions,  in  "heavy  blows  *' 
at  the  Radicals,  and  "  great  discourage- 
ments" to  the  agitators.*  But  these 
we  cannot  obtain,  if  the  Conservatives 
prematurely  assail  or  harass  them. 
Again,  then,  we  say,  let  the  Whigs 
quarrel  with  the  lladicals;  let  the 
Conservatives  encourage  tliem  ;  and 
when,  by  this  system,  there  is  disaffec- 
tion in  the  Liberal  camp,  and  by  elec- 
tion petitions,  &c.,  increased  strength 
in  the  opposition,  let  tliem  both  know 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  defence 
against  a  common  opponent. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  to  this 
policy  tliere  are  some  objections,  and 
we  are  not  insensible  to  their  force. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Ireland  must 
be  left,  for  a  short  lime  longer,  under 
the  partial  and  factious  sway  of  a  man 
like  Lord  Mulgrave.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  tlie  church  patronage  of 
the  crown  should  be  administered  by 
men  who  have  made  a  Maltby  a  bishop, 
and  a  Hampden  a  professor  of  divinity. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  our  colonies  are 
suffering  seriously  under  the  frivolous 
and  wretched  mismanagement  of  Lord 
Glenelg;  that  our  national  honour  is 
tarnished  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmer- 
slon ;  and  that  our  finances  are  but 
poorly  controlled  by  individuals  who, 
in  commissions  and  in  pensions,  are 
unrivalled  as  jobbers  and  corruptionists. 
But,  then,  we  must  consider,  that,  by 
delaying  tlie  return  of  the  Conservatives 
to  power,  a  temporary  sacrifice  is  made 
to  secure  future — perhaps,  permanent 

—  good.  By  coming  into  office  only 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  the  tenure  of 
office  will  be  strong,  and  the  pro- 
babilly  of  continuance  will  be  greatly 
augmented .  If  the  Conservatives  come 
in  too  soon,  they  may  be  expelled  as 


*  A  notable  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  debates  on  the  "  Spottiswoode  con- 
spiracy/' so  called.  On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  December,  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Radicals  quiet,  talked  very  boldly,  in  very  magniloquent  and  (as 
extremes  meet)  very  ludicrous  terms,  against  that  *'  unconstitutional  combination." 
Bat,  behold  !  the  next  day  came  a  motion  for  discussion,  concerning  this  object  of 
Lord  John's  abhorrence ;  and  his  lordship  then  kindly  gave  the  Conservatives  all 
they  wanted ;  not  his  voice,  but  his  vote  !  So  we  repeat,  as  above,  that  we  care 
•not  how  much  Radical  twaddle  is  talk$d^  providing  we  ha^^g<M4£^fm^|jve  deed$ 
from  the  same  quarter.  o 
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beft«re,  and  have  the  old  battle  to  iiglit 
ov^r  again.  If  they  delay  till  the  na* 
tiun  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
Whigs — till  the  Radicals  have,  by  their 
dedacaiioiis  of  fresh  ultimate  views, 
still  more  alarmed  the  people,  they 
will  ascend  to  power  under  auspices 
most  encouraging,  not  only  for  their 
govemnaent,  but  for  a  dissolution,  if 
rendered  necessary.  By  turning  out 
the  Whigs  at  present,  they  would 
merely  place  themselves  in  difficulties 
prematurely;  for  a  dissolution  could 
not  now  occur  so  soon  after  ti>e  late 
general  election.  By  pausing,  they 
place  themselves  in  a  positi<Hi  to  take 
advantage  of  all  opportunities ;  and, 
when  they  come  into  office,  can  dis- 
sohe  witlK>ut  being  liable  to  any  im» 
putatioa,  or  distressing  their  own  party. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  reaction  in  the 
country  would  be  extending;  some 
men  would  be  leaving  the  Liberals  \n 
parliament;  the  strides  of  Popery  would 
be  alarming  many  persons,  in  all  dis* 
trids ;  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Whigs 
would  be  daily  more  perceptible, 
and  more  generally  acknowledged. 
Moreover,  when  we  see  a  Mulgrave 
in  Ireland,  a  Palmeiston  in  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  and  an  Auckland  in 
India,  we  cannot  but  expect  that  suf* 
ficient  difficulties  will  soon  arise  to 
impel  the  nation  to  wish  and  to  call 
for  better  rulers.  Above  all,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  who  has  so  long  been  a 
bugbear  to  one  side,  and  a  tower  of 
strength  to  tlie  other,  is  rapidly  losing 
influence  and  power ;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  the  Conservatives  d^ay  their 
accession  to  office,  they  will  have  little 
to  fear  from  him  by  the  time  they  ob- 
tain it.  For  these  reasons,  we  advocate 
a  cautious  poKcy  of  resistance  and  self- 
defence,  including  an  abstinence  from 
every  species  of  premature  aggression, 
or  of  violence  of  any  kind. '  We  wish 
to  see  the  momentwn  which  started  the 
present  ministry  exhaust  itself;  we 
would  give  them  no  excuses  to  aban- 
don the  offices  they  have  usurped ;  we 
would  afibrd  them  no  apology  for 
escape  from  their  difficulties,  till  the 
nation  felt  them  as  well  as  themselves ; 
we  would  wait  till  the  country  would 
wait  no  longer.  And  we  believe,  by 
so  doing,  that  the  Whigs  would  floun- 
der on  without  popularity,  and  with- 
out practical  power ;  sealing  tlieir  own 
doom,  and  laying  a  strong  foundation 
for  the  perpetuity  of  their  oppen^ts' 
authority. 


Our  views  of  tite  tendency  of  the 
policy  we  recommend  would  be  very 
diflerent  had  we  any  apprehension  that 
the  Whigs,  by  remaining  in  office, 
would  or  could  act  in  a  manner  to  re- 
gain their  vanished  popularity,  and  to 
retrieve  cliaracter.  If  a  Conservative 
administration  were  in  existence,  the 
Whigs  would  strive  to  eject  it  at  once, 
knowing  tliat  each  month  of  power 
would  be  employed  so  as  to  consolidate 
strength  and  acquire  popular  applause. 
At  present,  however,  the  deatn  of  the 
government  may  be  delayed  with  safety; 
for  life  wiil  onii^  be  prolonged  to  imure 
the  impossihility  of  resurrection.  If 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  continue  chancellor 
of  the  exdiequer  six  months  more,  we 
shall  liave  another  bad  budget ;  if  Lord 
Palmerston  remain  at  the  foreign-office 
we  sliall  be  very  speedily  still  more  de- 
spised on  the  Continent;  if  Lord  Minto 
be  permitted  to  mismanage  the  navy 
for  a  short  time  longer,  tlie  country 
will  be  disgusted  with  still  more 
nepotism,  folly,  and  cormption;  if 
Lord  Mulgrave  be  allowed  to  fancy 
himself  ruler  of  Ireland,  and  dmw  pay 
for  another  quarter,  still  greater  na- 
tioMil  disgust  will  be  excited.  Thus, 
each  hour's  continuance  of  Whig  power 
will  lessen  the  regret  for  its  termination. 
Nor  is  there  any  risk  whatever  that 
circumstances  can  arise  to  defeat  this 
calculation,  and  restore  reputation  to 
our  present  tottering  shadow  of  a  go- 
vernment. They  can  do  nothing  good 
in  the  House  of  Commons  but  relieve 
the  Conservatives  of  the  task  of  oppos- 
ing the  Radicals;  and  in  doing  this 
they  are  innocently  and  unconscioosly 
removing  many  diflicullies  which  would 
otherwise  be  felt  by  a  Conservative  ad- 
ministration. For  instance,  they  have 
stooped  so  low  as  to  grant  a  pension- 
list  committee.  By  so  doing  they 
have  reaped  odium  on  themselves  for 
inconsistency ;  they  have  attracted  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  at  court ;  and  they 
imve  settled  a  matter  which  would 
otherwise  always  have  been  used  as  a 
stumbling-block  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
when  in  office.  Again,  they  have  been 
worried  into  pleasing  the  political  dis- 
senters, by  granting  a  committee  on 
clmrch  leases.  TUey  have  done  so  to 
eiise  themselves  of  a  troublesome  Ques- 
tion concerning  church-i-ales ;  and  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  oblivion  for  that 
much-mooted  point  till  the  committee 
reports,  which  will  be  some  time  befori^ 
the  Greek  kalends.      But  ia  acting 
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thus,  they  have  given  another  benefit 
to  the  next  Conservative  cabinet,  inas- 
much as  that  cabinet  will  be  able 
(without  being  responsible  for  the 
committee,  having  opposed  it)  to  iollow 
the  Whig  example,  and  postpone  the 
church-rate  question  till  it  has  finally 
concluded  its  inquiries. 

Looking  to  the  past,  then,  we  find 
ample  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Whigs,  by  remaining  in  office  (instead 
of  retiring,  as  they  should  have  done 
when  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1835*),  have  only  injured  tliem- 
selves  We  believe  that  this  view  of 
the  past  justifies  us  in  expecting  fresh 
Whig  follies  for  the  future ;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  obstacle  to  their  display. 
We  desire  to  sec  the  W^higs,  before 
their  ejectment,  once  more  offend  the 
agriculturists,  by  allowing  a  majority 
of  their  cabinet  to  vote  against  the 
corn-laws ;  and  we  wish  their  rancor- 
ous enmity  to  the  church  to  be  fiilly  de- 
veloped, because  we  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced that,  when  such  has  been  the 
case,  the  Conservatives  will  come  in, 
as  they  should,  in  their  proper  cha- 
racter, as  the  men  who  have  proved 
themselves,  in  opposition,  the  aefence 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  of  the 
national  religious  establishment.  If 
the  Whigs  be  permitted,  and,  we  will 
add,  provoked  and  compelled,  to  ex- 
press their  genuine  sentiments,  and  to 
declare  their  real  designs,  they  will  be 
committed  in  a  manner  which  will 
operate  forcibly  on  the  public  mind. 
If  they  be  allowed  to  remain  in  office 
through  the  clearly  recognised  forbear- 
ance of  the  Couservalives,  they  will 
have  no  defence  for  any  ulterior  fac- 
tious opposition  to  their  successors ;  or, 
if  they  do  shew  it,  the  constituencies 
will  very  easily  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  successive  occupants  of  the 
opposition  benches,  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  Conservatives. 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  through- 
out assumed  that  the  Whigs  must 
speedily  evacuate  their  present  posi- 
tion ;  and  we  argue  on  that  assumption 
witli  the  view  of  inducing  the  Con- 


servatives to  assist  in  protracting  rather 
than  in  hastening  that  deroutly  to  be 
desired  consummation.  When  the 
time  is  ripe,  let  blows  be  stmck  at  the 
vacillating  and  wretched  skel^on  now 
calling  itself  the  British  government. 
Exposure  can  be  easily  made  of  their 
petty  projects  and  hypocritical  in- 
trigues; tliey  can  {mirahUe  dietu/)  be 
still  lower  sunk  in  contempt.  There  is 
no  fear  that  wlien  they  retire  they  will 
have  strength  or  union  enough  for  some 
time  to  recover  tlieir  power ;  there  is  no 
reason  to  dread  that  they  will  succeed 
in  exciting  the  nation  into  another  re- 
form fever,  to  act  over  again  all  the  old 
farces  of  political  unions  and  wholesale 
sedition.  Their  voice  will  be  but  '^  the 
whisper  of  a  hciion  ;*'  their  deeds  will 
be  on  record  to  warn  the  nation  against 
any  future  reliance  on  their  professions ; 
while  the  Conservative  administration 
will  be  hailed  as  the  most  able  and  en- 
lightened ever  formed  in  the  nation. 
On  this  point  we  need  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  comparative  lists 
of  the  present  Whig  minbters,  and 
tliose  who  will  succ^  them.  Who, 
after  looking  at  both,  will  deny  that  the 
latter  will  invite  and  secure  public 
confidence,  by  the  force  of  their  diarac- 
ters,  and  the  reputation  of  their  talents  ? 

Whig  Miniiters,      Comervative  Sue- 


Lord  Melbourne 
Lord  Lansdowne 
Lord  Holland 
Lord  Glenel^ 
Lord  Morpeth 
Lord  J<^  Russell 
Lord  Doncmnnon 
Lord  Palmerston 
Mr.  Spring  Rice 
Sir  J.  Hobhouse 
Mr.  Fox  Maule 
Lord  Seymour 
Lord  Cottenham 
F.  T.  Baring 
Sir  John  Campbell 
SirR.Rolfe 
&c.  £cc.  Ace. 


Sir  Robert  Peel 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Lord  Lvndhurst 
Jx>rd  Aberdeen 
Lord  Ripon 
Lord  Stanlev 
Sir  George  Mnrray 
Lord  F.  Egerton 
Sir  James  Graham 
Lord  Sandon 
Mr.W.E.  Gladstone 
Lord  Ashler 
Sir  £.  Sugden 
Sir  George  Clerk 
Sh-  F.  Pollock 
SirW.  Follett 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Here  is  a  promiscuous  assortment  of 
names  of  botli  parties :  on  the  one  side 
there  are  novelists,  scribblers  in  annuals. 


*  We  believe  it  is  generally  adnaitted,  even  by  the  Wbi^-Radicals  themselves, 
that  if  Lord  Melbourne  had  then  resigned,  instead  of  clinging  to  office  with  such 
contemptible  tenacitv,  he  would  have  obviated  all  the  difficuTtiea  he  has  now  to 
encounter ;  and  would  have,  nevertheless,  been  back  in  office  already*  His  lordship 
made  a  different  calculation,  and  from  that  moment  has  done  notlnng  but  desceno* 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  wisely  resigned  in  time,  a^^f^^w  on  the  eve 
of  returning  to  office,  stronger  and  more  respected  than  ever.  ^ 
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theorists,  and  adventurers,  roost  of  tbem 
witiiout  eminent  ability,  all  of  them 
without  genius ;  on  tlie  oUier  side  are 
some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  the  le- 
gislature and  the  bar  could  ever  boast. 
We  have  sufficient  reliance  on  the  sound 
and  sterling  common  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple to  feel  assured  that  the  national 
rulers  will  soon  be  the  men  most  capa- 
ble of  ruling,  and  most  deserving  of 
confidence  and  approbation.  We  can- 
not conceive  it  possible  that  these,  the 
legitimate  governors  of  the  nation,  can 
be  kept  much  longer  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  power  they  alone  are  ca- 
pable of  wielding ;  still  less  do  we  ap- 
prehend that,  if  tliey  once  obtain  au- 
thority, their  actions  will  be  sufficiently 
unworthy  to  merit  so  great  scorn  as 
serious  comparisons  with  Whig- Radical 
proceedings.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Conservatives  have  ability  and  zeal 
enough  to  efiect  measures  the  puny 
intellects  of  their  competitors  have 
never  conceived  ;  and  to  them,  there- 
fore, the  nation  must  look  for  the  re- 
storation of  our  dignity  abroad,  and  the 
security  of  tranquillity  at  home  ;  to 
them  must  we  owe  the  execution  of 
that  most  critical  task,  tlie  effectual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
protection  of  their  former  possessors ; 
on  them  must  tlie  duty  devolve  of 
maintaining  the  British  colonial  do- 
minion now  invaded  by  rebels  in 
Canada ;  and  by  their  agency  must  the 
Protestant  institutions  of  the  land  be 
rescued,  improved,  and  defended. 
These  are  actions  worthy  of  the  states- 
men who  are  called  to  perform  them ; 
but  &r  beyond  the  capacity  or  ener^ 
of  our  present  feeble  rulers.  Our  ad- 
vice to  the  Conservatives  is  to  let  that 
incapacity  and  that  sloth  be  fully 
proved ;  for  then  a  change  of  govern- 
ment will  not  be  so  much  a  party  tri- 
umph as  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  to 
the  empire  at  large.  The  year  now 
commencing  will,  we  are  convinced, 
witness  this  auspicious  event,  and  seal 
at  once  the  hXe  of  tlie  foes  of  the  con- 
stitution in  every  quarter  where  the 
British  flag  waves  proudly  in  triumph 
over  foreign  aggression;  whether  in 
Ireland,  so  often  the  field  of  conten- 
tion^ or  in  colonies  we  have  won  by 
our  arms,  and  surely  must  not  lose 
by  our  robmanagement.  Nothing 
is  needed  to  realise  the  prospect 
but  discretion  in  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  accomplish  security  for  the 
pation  i  DothiRg  w^  destroy  the  ^ntici* 


cipations  of  approaching  prosperity  but 
intemperance  and  premature  move- 
ments. Already  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  a  constitutional  government;  the 
country  is  tired  of  agitation,  and  de- 
mands repose ;  the  legislature  is  indis- 
posed to  thwart  any  ministry  which 
actively  employs  itself  in  well-doing. 
Tlie  belief  in  the  imbecility  of  the  pre- 
sent cabinet  is  universal;  the  spell  of 
their  power  is  gone,  and  they  now  lean 
on  no  support  but  the  contemptuous 
pity  of  the  Radicals  and  Conserva- 
tives, to  whom  they  are  alternately  sup- 
pliants for  aid.  They  will  do  nothing 
this  session ;  for  their  Irish  poor-law 
bill  is  impracticable  in  some  respects, 
and  inadequate  in  all,  and  they  are 
wholly  unable  to  grapple  with  the  ques- 
tion :  it  is  very  doubtful  if  their  Irish 
tithe-bill  will  be  heard  of,  or  at  least 
seriously  introduced  ;  their  imprison- 
ment for  debt  bill  is  a  crude  measure, 
reflecting  ridicule  on  its  concoctors ; 
and  their  grand  stalking-horse,  tiie 
Irish  municipal  bill,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  opposition.  Their  pension-list 
committee  was  intended  as  a  delusion, 
and  will  do  nothing;  while  the  lords' 
committee,  moved  for  by  Lord  Roden, 
to  analyse  Irish  tranquillity,  will  prove 
the  gross,  nefiairious  partiality  of  their 
O'Connell  -  ridden  viceregal  govern- 
ment. The  Conser^'ative  policy  is, 
therefore,  obvious:  resistance  in  the 
first  instance;  forbearance  and  mode- 
ration throughout;  and  at  length  ag- 
gression, but  not  till  the  country,  tired 
of  the  ministry,  demands  their  dismissal. 
This  policy  can  have  but  one  result, 
and  in  its  character,  we  believe,  can 
excite  neither  opposition  nor  suspicion. 
It  is  better  for  the  Conservatives  not  to 
come  in  at  all,  than  to  gain  their  places 
by  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  by  any 
dishonest  coalition.  Sucn  proceedings 
may  well  be  lefl  to  a  Liclmeld  House 
party,  to  legislators  like  Mr.  Wakley 
and  Mr.  Harvey,  and  to  statesmen 
like  the  advocates  of  repeal ;  such  ac- 
tions may  suit  the  plastic  disposition 
of  a  Loid  Palmerston,  and  may  dis- 
tinguish the  otherwise  unheeded  career 
of  a  Rice  or  a  Russell,  but  can  never 
be  justified  in  a  body  like  the  Con- 
servatives, including  as  it  does  the 
wealth,  rank,  talent,  and  intelligence  of 
the  country.  Let  the  Whig-Radicals 
remain  as  long  as  they  can  in  their 
present  anomalous  and  despicable  posi- 
tion, till  they  separate  into  their  primaL 
elem^ts  again,—*'  the  pure  oW  Whig*^ 
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once  more  desiring  to  coerce  ''  the  sim- 
ple Radical/'  and  lie,  in  return,  de- 
nouncing again  the  *'  base,  bloody,  and 
brutal'*  faction  now  in  power.  Let 
these  heterogeneous  masses,  distrusting 
each  other,  postpone  the  day  for  retire- 
ment by  every  art  ingenuity  can  invent, 
and  by  every  fraudulent  pretence  they 
can  discover.  One  by  one,  members 
will  fall  away ;  one  by  one,  those  pe- 
tioned  against  will  be  ejected  ;  and 
then  the  Melbourne  muiistry,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  Melbourne  parliament,  will 
die  of  sheer  inanition  ;  and  ao  will 
close  the  farce  of  reform  and  no  patron- 
age enacted  by  her  majesty's  servants, 
much  to  the  edification  of  the  people, 
and  much  more  to  the  profit  of  sundry 
commissioners  throughout  the  island. 
And  then,  by  the  strange  and  singular 
revolution  of  events,  the  Conservatives, 
including  many  of  Lord  Grey's  sup- 
porters, will  ascend  to  power,  to  support 
the  reform  act  from  the  assaults  of  those 
who  so  loudly  and  clamorously  bawled 
for  *'  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  nothing 
but  Uie  bill  r' 

Joyfully,  then,  do  we  hail  18381 
We  can  look  forwaixl  to  tiie  days  it 
brings  as  auspicious  of  approaching  na- 
tional amelioration ;  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  sound  and  healthy  lone  of 
political  government,  and  to  a  vigorous 
administration  of  the  law.  One  tiling 
is  certain :  tlie  Conservative  party,  w> 
often  slain,  to  often  laid  prostrate,  is 
alive,  and  more  active  than  in  any 
former  period, — we  may  add,  is  more 
powerful  and  united.  In  the  upper 
nouse  of  parliament  it  has  a  guarantee 
for  national  prosperity,  and  a  firm  bar- 
rier to  all  revolutionary  projects  ;  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  can  over- 
awe, and,  ere  long,  will  overcome,  the 
trembling  ministry.  Throughout  the 
country  it  is  gaining  strength  ;  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  the  people  is  reviving, 
and  there  is  now  some  sympathy  with 
the  institutions  the  last  few  vears  have 
perilled,  and  the  old  national  dignity  so 
disgracefully  neglected,  and  so  fre- 
quently compromised  niul  disowned. 
With  a  choice  of  rulers,  therefore,  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  population 
can  make  but  one  selection,  and  that 


will  be,  not  in  favour  of  tbe  patrons  of 
bucaneering  war  and  roving  com- 
missions, of  Irish  agitation  and  praedial 
outrage,  of  petty  retrenchment  and  ex- 
tensive private  fraud  ;  but  of  the  men 
who  have  adhered  to  the  constimtion 
tlirough  good  report  and  evil  report, 
unshaken  and  faithful  amidst  all  the 
variety  of  personal  obloquy,  and  all  the 
odium  of  unpopulaiity.  The  church 
has  regained  respect,  and  that  respect 
will  be  reflected  on  its  firm  defenders ; 
Popery  has  excited  alarm,  and  that 
alarm  will  be  evidenced  in  support  of 
the  foes  to  its  ambition.  Tlie  appro- 
priation-clause bubble  has  burst;  the 
Spanish  war  lias  ended  in  a  miserable 
failure ;  justice  to  Ireland,  as  the  motto 
of  a  party,  has  been  proved  by  tad  ex- 
perience to  be  concession  by  instal- 
ments ;  Whig  reform  has  (according  to 
the  reformers  themselves)  turned  out  a 
delusion ;  and  the  train  is  laid  for  the 
effectual  destruction  of  tlie  patchwork 
cabinet,  now  mocking  the  country  with 
iu  folly.  A  Conservative  ministry  can 
be  easily  formed  in  its  room  ;  tlie  only 
question  is,  how  are  they  to  concoct  her 
maiesty*s  opposition  ?  aliall  Brougham 
and  Durham  have  a  little  Lichfield 
House  of  their  own?  shall  0*Connell 
and  Uuthven  embrace  ?  shall  Roebuck 
and  John  Russell,  Spencer  and  Shiel, 
Moleswortli  and  Vivian,  Evans  and 
Ilobhouse,  Wakley  and  Howick,  Pal- 
merston  and  Uarvey,  sink  all  minor 
differences,  and  meet  on  some  common 
ground  of  universal  suffrage,  annual 
parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  no  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  abolition,  in  substance 
and  in  name,  of  blood-stained  tithes  "  ? 
Shall  this  be  the  court  party  ?  Truly, 
'*  all  the  world's  a  stage,*'  and  no  man 
oan  say  what  parts  he  is  destined  to 
play.  Ferad venture,  1838  may  witness 
this  cast  of  characters ;  and,  if  so,  while 
we  shall  feel  bound  to  congratulate  the 
actors  on  their  meek  forgetfulness  of 
mutual  slander  and  injuries,  we  shall 
rejoice  at  such  plain  testimony  to  the 
tendency  of  the  movement ;  being  con- 
vinced that  nothing  the  wit  of  man 
could  devise  would  answer  more  ad- 
mirably the  purposes  and  the  ends  of 
the  great  Conservative  party. 
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What  a  precious  batch  of  novels  has 
old  Oliver  sent  us !  Our  table  groans 
with  them  —  as  well  it  may ;  for  the 
load  was  well  nigh  breaking  down  the 
hackney-coach  in  which  it  was  con- 
reyedy  and  the  backs  of  the  two  Irish 
porters  who  carried  the  same  from  the 
interior  of  the  coach  into  the  midst  of 
the  sanctum  in  our  domicile.  If  Yorke 
supposes  that  we  are  to  set  in  review 
before  Regina's  readers  the  tithe- part 
of  the  collection,  he  must  be  dream- 
ing—  an  indulgence  he  invariably  al- 
lows himself,  after  one  of  the  many 
syroposiacs  to  which  the  worthy  fellow 
abandons  his  wits,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
giving  a  fillip  to  his  constitution.  If 
so,  why  were  we  not  of  the  party,  to 
have  had  our  share  of  tlie  general  fun 


and  potation  ?  But,  we  can  easily  di- 
vine. The  novels  were  to  be  reviewed, 
and  Oliver  thought  rightly,  tliat,  afler 
the  over-night's  punch  and  frolic,  he 
would  find  himself  little  inclined  for 
so  much  drudgery  reading.  He  has 
laid  the  task  on  us,  though  we  are  as 
little  inclined  that  way  as  the  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  himself;  for  we,  also, 
had  our  "potations  pottle  deep ''yester- 
evening,  in  the  ola  ball  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  on  the  occasion  of  seven-and- 
twenty  students  being  elevated  by  the 
stiff  benchers  from  their  places  beneath 
the  salt  to  the  dignity  of  barristers. 
We  must,  however,  obey  Oliver's  com- 
mands ;  for  it  is  no  joking  matter  if  he 
flies  into  a  passion. 


TROLLOPE's  "  VICAR  OF  WREXHILL."* 


If  against  the  inroads  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  the  orthodox  church  has 
need  or  a  defender,  it  hardly  would 
wishy  we  should  think,  to  be  assisted 
lali  auxilio.  Mrs.  Trollope  has  not 
exactly  the  genius  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  support  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  argue  upon  so  erave  a 
subject  as  that  on  which  she  has 
thought  proper  to  write. 

With  a  keen  eye,  a  very  sharp  tongue, 
a  firm  belief,  doubtless,  in  the  high- 
church  doctrines,  and  a  decent  reputa- 
tion from  the  autliorship  of  half-a-oozen 
novels,  or  other  light  works,  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope determined  on  no  less  an  under- 
taking than  to  be  the  champion  of 
oppressed  Orthodoxy.  These  are  feeble 
arms  for  one  who  would  engage  in 
such  a  contest ;  but  our  fair  Mrs. 
Trollo))e  trusted  entirely  in  her  own 
skill,  and  the  weapon  widi  which  she 
proposed  to  combat  a  strong  partv  is 
IK)  more  nor  less  than  this  novel  of 
The  Vicar  of  WrexhilL  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  heroine  ever  set  forth  on 
such  a  foolish  errand ;  she  has  only 
harmed  herself  and  her  cause  (as  a 
bad  advocate  always  will),  and  had 
much  better  have  remained  at  home, 
pudding-making  or  stocking-mending, 
than  have  meddled  with  matters  which 
*     she  understands  so  ill. 

In  the  first  place  (we  speak  it  with 


due  respect  for  the  sex),  she  b  guilty 
of  a  fault  which  is  somewhat  too  com- 
mon among  them  ;  and  having  very  lit- 
tle, except  prejudice,  on  which  to  found 
an  opinion,  she  makes  up  for  want 
of  argument  by  a  wonderful  fluency  of 
abuse.  A  woman's  religion  is  chiefly 
that  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head . 
She  goes  through,  for  the  most  part, 
no  tedious  processes  of  reasoning,  no 
dr^dful  stages  of  doubt,  no  changes  of 
faith :  she  loves  God  as  she  loves  her 
husband  —  by  a  kind  of  instinctive 
devotion.  Faith  is  a  passion  with  her, 
and  not  a  calculation ;  so  that,  in  the 
faculty  of  believing,  though  they  hr 
exceed  the  other  sex,  in  the  power  of 
convincing  they  fall  far  short  of  them. 
Oh  !  we  ropeat  once  more,  that  ladies 
would  make  puddings  and  mend  stock- 
ings 1  that  they  would  not  meddle 
with  religion  (what  is  styled  religion, 
we  mean),  except  to  pray  to  God,  to 
live  quietly  among  their  families,  and 
move  lovingly  among  their  neighbours  I 
Mrs.  Trolloi^e,  for  instance,  who  sees 
so  keenly  the  follies  of  the  other  party 
—  how  much  vanity  there  is  in  Bible 
Meetings  —  how  much  sin  even  at 
Missionary  Societies — how  much  cant 
and  hypocrisy  there  is  among  those 
who  desecrate  the  awful  name  of  God, 
by  mixing  it  with  their  mean  private 
interests   and    petty    projects  —  Mrs. 


•  The  Yicar  of  Wrexbill.    By  Mrs.  Trollope,  Autbor  of  *<  Jonathan  Jeffvsoa 
Whitlaw,"  "  Domestic  Mannmrs  of  the  Americeof,"  *'  Tremon^rn  Cli|^'Jp^^<j^ 
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Trollope  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
hypocrisy  or  bigotry  on  her  part. 
She,  who  designates  the  rival  party  as 
folse,  and  wicked,  and  vain  —  tracing 
all  their  actions  to  the  basest  motives, 
declaring  their  worsliip  of  God  to  be 
only  one  general  hypocrisy,  their  con- 
duct at  home  one  fearful  scene  of  crime, 
is  blind  to  the  faults  on  her  own  side. 
Always  bitter  against  the  Pharisees, 
she  does  as  the  Pharisees  do.  It  is 
vanity,  very  likely,  which  leads  these 
people  to  use  God's  name  so  often, 
and  to  devote  all  to  perdition  who  do 
not  coincide  in  their  peculiar  notions. 
Is  Mrs.  Trollope  less  vain  than  they 
when  she  declares,  and  merely  deduret, 
her  own  to  be  the  real  creed,  and 
stigmatises  its  rival  so  fiercely?  Is 
Mrs.  Trollope  serving  God,  in  making 
abusiveand  licentious  pictures  of  those 
who  serve  Him  in  a  different  way  ? 
Once,  as  Mrs.  Trollope  has  read  —  it 
was  a  long  time  ago!  —  there  was  a 
woman  taken  in  sin :  the  people  brought 
her  before  a  great  Teacher  of  Truth, 
who  lived  in  those  days.  Shall  we 
not  kill  her  ?  said  they :  the  law  com- 
mands that  all  aduUresses  shall  be 
killed.  We  can  fancy  a  Mrs.  Trollope 
in  the  crowd,  shouting,  **0h,  tne 
wretch  I  oh,  the  abominable  harlot  I 
kill  her,  by  all  means  —  stoning  is 
really  too  good  for  her!*'  But  what 
did  the  Divine  Teacher  say  ?  He  was 
quite  as  anxious  to  prevent  the  crime 
as  any  Mrs.  Trollope  of  them  all ;  but 
He  did  not  even  make  an  allusion  to 
it  —  He  did  not  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  poor  creature  was  caught 
—  He  made  no  speech  to  detail  the 
indecencies  which  she  had  committed, 
or  to  raise  the  fury  of  the  mob  against 
her  —  He  said,  *<  Let  the  man  who  is 
without  sin  himself  throw  the  first 
slone  !*'  Whereupon  the  Pharisees  and 
Mrs.  Trollopes  slunk  away,  for  they 
knew  they  were  no  better  than  she. 
There  was  as  great  a  sin  in  His  eyes  as 
that  of  the  poor  erring  woman  —  it  was 
the  sin  of  pride. 

Mrs. Trollope  may  make  a  licentious 
book,  of  which  the  heroes  and  heroines 
are  all  of  the  evangelical  party;  and  it 
may  be  true,  that  there  are  scoundrels 
belonging  to  that  party  as  to  every 
other :  but  her  shameful  error  has  been 
in  fixing  upon  the  evangelical  cluu  as 
an  object  of  satire,  making  them  neces- 
sarily licentious  and  hypocritical,  and 
charging  upon  a^ery  one  of  tham  the 
Yic^  which  belong;  to  only  a  very  few 


of  all  sects.  Another  writer,  because 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackman  murdered  a 
young  lady,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd 
forged  a  bill  of  exchange,  might,  with 
fully  as  much  justice,  declare  all  clergy- 
men to  be  murderers,  and  the  wlK>le 
body  of  tlie  Church  of  England  to  be 
a  set  of  forgers.  We  will  follow  the 
foir  lady  through  a  part  of  her  story, 
and  see  how  she  deals  with  the  people 
whose  characters  she  professes  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Cartwright  arrives 
to  take  possession  of  Wrexhill  vicarage, 
just  as  the  lord  of  Wrexhill  manor, 
Mr.  Mowbray,  falls  ill  of  an  apoplexy 
and  dies.  Mr.  Mowbray,  senior,  dies 
on  the  day  aAer  Mr.  Mowbray,  junior, 
comes  of  age;  and  sad  is  tlie  sorrow 
of  his  two  daugliters,  Helen  and  Fanny ; 
of  his  ward.  Miss  Rosalind  Torrington ; 
and,  above  all,  of  his  wretched  widow, 
Mrs.  Mowbray. 

The  match,  on  her  part,  had  been 
one  of  singular  disinterestedness.  She 
was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  fortune  in 
land  and  the  tliree  per  cents;  and,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  confiding  heart, 
which  despises  the  botheration  of  a 
settlement,  she  had  married  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, who  thus  became  the  master  of 
all  her  wealth.  But  they  lived  to- 
gether, says  Mrs.  Trollope,  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  until  Mowbray's 
sudden  demise,  with  a  charming  family 
around  ;  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  first  woman 
of  the  countr}',  loving  her  husband,  lov- 
ing her  children,  and  looked  up  to  by 
all  the  neiglibourhood.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  charming  creature 
Jonly  forty-three,  Mrs.  Trollope  says, 
and  very  young  and  pretty  for  her 
age)  must  have  felt  sadly  the  stroke 
of  fate  which  carried  off  the  best  of 
husbands,  one  fine  morning  before 
breakfast. 

Without  any  violent  breach  of  pro-  J 
bability,  we  may,  we  think,  take  it  for 
granted  tliat  she  vntt  very  seriously 
unhappy.  A  woman  who  loves  her 
husband,  and  loses  him,  is  not  unnatu- 
rally so  ;  a  tender  mother,  with  grown- 
up children,  and  a  son  to  preside  at 
her  table,  hardly  thinks,  at  five-and- 
fbrty,  of  looking  for  another  husband. 
The  affectionate  creature  whose  portrait 
is  executed  by  Mrs.  Trollope  thinks 
otherwise.  Ten  days  after  her  adored 
husband's  death  she  receives  the  vicar 
of  Wrexhill;  in  about  a  month,  ilie 
tender  mother  begins  to  liate  her 
childrep-;  in  three  m^ntlis,  the  faHhfi»l 
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wife  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
her  new  acquaintance;  in  eight  months 
after  poor  Mowbray's  disappearance, 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  first  lady  in  the 
county,  becomes  the  wife  of  an  upstart 
of  bad  character;  Mowbray  Park,  the 
seat  ofher  family,  is  baptised  Carlwright 
Park ;  and  herson,  Master  Mowbray,  the 
heir  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  u-year, 
is  sent  to  Cambridge  with  a  ten-pound 
note,  and  told  to  be  economical  and 
to  study  hard.  Here  are  nature  and 
reality !  Here  is  a  likely  ^ries  of  facts 
and  characters  !  The  faiiier  of  lies 
himself  could  hardly  do  as  much  mis- 
chief in  this  course  of  time,  were  he 
to  come  bodily  to  tempt  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. How  could  a  single,  unhappy, 
evangelical  clergyman,  execute  all  these 
miracles  of  evil  ?  See  what  a  man 
may  come  to  by  differing  with  a  lady 
in  religion,  and  following  any  otiier 
system  of  Christianity  besides  that  ad- 
vocated by  Saint  Trollope ! 

There  arc  some  books,  we  are  told, 
in  tlie  libraries  of  Roman  Catholic 
theologians,  which,  though  written  for 
the  most  devout  purposes,  are  so  in- 
geniously obscene  as  to  render  them 
quite  dangerous  for  common  eyes.  The 
groom,  in  the  old  story,  had  never 
learned  the  art  of  greasing  horses' teeth 
to  prevent  their  eating  oats,  until  tlie 
confessor,  in  interrogating  him  as  to 
his  sinsy  asked  him  the  question.  The 
next  time  tlie  groom  came  to  confess, 
be  had  greased  the  horses'  teeth.  It 
was  the  holy  fether  who  taught  him^ 
by  the  very  ract  of  warning  him  against 
it.  By  which  we  mean,  that  there  are 
some  sins  of  which  it  is  better  not  to 
speak  at  all. 

Our  fair  moralist,  however,  has  no 
such  squeamishness.  She  will  shew 
up  these  odious  evangelicals ;  she  will 
expose  them  and  chastise  them,  wher- 
ever they  be.  So  have  we  seen  in  that 
beautiful  market  in  Thames  Street, 
whither  the  mariners  of  England  bring 
the  glittering  produce  of  their  nets  — 
so  liave  we  seen,  we  say,  in  Bilings- 
gate,  a  nymph  attacking  another  of  her 
sisterhood.  How  keenly  she  detects 
and  proclaims  the  number  and  enor- 
mity of  her  rival**  faults  1  How  elo- 
quently she  enlarges  upon  the  gin  she 
has  drunk,  the  children  she  has  con- 
fided to  the  parish,  tlie  watchmen  whose 
noses  she  has  broken,  and  the  bridewells 
which  she  lias  visited  in  succession ! 
No  one  can  but  admire  the  lady's  elo- 
<}iience  and  talent  in  conducting  th« 
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case  for  the  prosecution  ;  no  one  will, 
perhaps,  doubt  tlie  guilt  of  the  hapless 
object  on  whom  her  wratli  is  vented. 
But,  witli  all  her  rage  for  morality, 
had  not  the  fair  accuser  have  better 
left  the  matter  alone  ?  Tliat  torrent  of 
slang  and  oaths,  O  nymph !  falls  ill 
from  thy  lips,  which  should  never 
open  but  for  a  soft  word  or  a  smile ; 
that  accurate  description  of  vice,  sweet 
orator  [-tress  or  -trix]  !  only  sliews  that 
thou  thyself  art  but  too  well  acquainted 
with  scenes  which  ll)y  pure  eyes  should 
never  have  beheld.  And  when  we 
come  to  the  matter  in  dispute  —  a 
simple  question  of  mackerel  —  O,  Mrs. 
Trollope !  why,  why  should  you  abuse 
other  people's  fish,  and  not  content 
yourself  with  selling  your  own  ? 

But,  to  return  to  Cartwright  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray.  The  evangelical  mon- 
ster no  sooner  obtains  a  footing  in 
Mowbray  House,  than  he  casts  his 
eyes  round  about  to  see  on  whom  he 
shall  begin  to  practise  his  wicked  ways. 
The  schamer  !  not  content  with  the  love 
of  all  tlie  ladies  in  the  village,  he 
makes  tender  advances  to  poor  little 
Miss  Fanny  Mowbray :  he  prays  with 
her  in  private  (extracts  from  the  prayers 
are  given  by  Mrs.  Trollope),  and  com- 
pletely succeeds  in  winning,  under  the 
guise  of  devotion,  the  budding  affec- 
tions of  this  warm  and  innocent  young 
lady.  But,  presently,  he  discovers 
tliat  the  mother  is  as  partial  to  him  as 
tlie  daughter ;  and,  of^ course,  forsakes 
instantly  tlie  young  one  in  search  of 
the  older  and  richer  prize. 

To  be  more  in  bis  power,  Mrs. 
Mowbrav  must  be  despatched  to  Lon- 
don, and  confided  to  an  attorney  of  his 
own  kin  and  persuasion,  \f\itli  the 
following  polite  letter  the  vicar  pre- 
pares Mr.  Corbold  for  the  arrival  of 
his  client; 

"  To  Stephen  Corbold,  E$</.,  Solicitor , 
Gray^s  Inn,  London, 

"  My  dear  volued  friend  and  cousin, — 
It  baa  at  length  pleased  God  to  enable 
me  to  prove  to  you  how  sincere  is  the 
mtitnde  which  I  have  ever  professed 
for  the  important  service  your  father 
conferred  upon  me,  by  the  timely  loan  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  when  1  was,  I  he- 
lieve  you  know,  inconvenienced  by  a 
very  troublesome  claim.  It  has  been  a 
constant  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I 
have  never,  through  the  many  years 
which  have  since  passed,  been  able  to 
repay  it ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  ser- 
vice which  I  am  now  enabled  to  render 
a 
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you  will  eventually  prove  socb  as  fairij 
to  liquidate  your  claim  upon  me;  and, 
from  my  knowledge  of  your  honourable 
feelings.  I  cannot  doubt  your  beinz  will- 
ing to  deliver  to  me  my  bond  for  the 
same,  should  your  advantages  from  the 
transaction  in  hand  prove  at  all  com- 
mensurate to  my  expectations.*' 

[Here  follows  a  statement  of  the 
widow  Mowbray's  business  in  London, 
with  tlie  commentary  upon  the  ways 
and  means  whicli  she  |K)sses8ed  to 
carry  tliat,  and  all  other  business  in 
which  she  was  concerned,  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  much  to  tlie  con- 
tentment of  all  those  fortunate  enough 
to  be  employed  as  her  assistants  therein. 
The  reverend  gentleman  then  proceeds 
thus :] 

*'  Nor  is  this  all  I  would  wish  to  say 
to  you,  cousin  Stephen,  on  the  subject 
of  the  widow  Mowbray's  affitirs,  and  the 
advantages  which  may  arise  to  you  from 
the  connexion  which,  eijually,  of  course, 
for  her  advantage  as  for  yours,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  establishing  between  you. 

**  1  need  not  tell  you,  cousin  Stephen, 
who,  by  the  blessing  of  a  gracious  Saviour 
upon  your  worthy  endeavours,  have  al- 
ready been  able,  in  a  little  way,  to  see 
what  law  is  —  I  need  not,  I  say,  point 
out  to  you,  at  any  great  length,  how 
much  there  must  of  necessity  be  to  do  in 
the  management  of  an  estate  and  of  funds 
which  hnns^  in  a  net  income  somewhat 
exceeding  fourteen  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  Now  I  learn,  from  my  excellent 
friend,  Mrs.  Mowbray,  that  her  husband 
transacted  the  whole  of  this  business 
himself:  an  example  which,  I  need  not 
remark,  it  is  impoetible  for  his  widow 
and  sole  legatee  to  follow.  She  is  quite 
aware  of  this ;  and.  by  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation of  the  Most  High,  her  mind 
appears  to  be  singularly  ductile,  and 
liable  to  receive  such  impressions  as  a 
piousand  attentive  friend  is  able  to  enforce 
on  all  points.  In  addition  to  this  great 
and  heavy  charge  which  it  hns  pleased 
an  all-wise  God,  doubtless  for  his  own 
good  purposes,  to  lay  upon  her,  she  has 
also  the  entire  management,  as  legal  and 
sole  guardian  of  a  young  Irish  heiress, 
of  another  prodigiously  fine  property, 
consisting,  like  her  own,  partly  of  money 
in  the  English  funds,  and  partly  in  houses 
and  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland. 
The  business  connected  with  the  Tor- 
ringtou  property  is,  therefore,  at  this 
moment,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  con- 
cerning the  widow  Mowbray's  affairs, 
completely  without  any  agent  whateyer ; 
and  I  am  not  without  hopes,  cousin 
Stephen,  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  to 
us-wtrd,  I  may  h%  •nabled  to  obtain  the 
)  for  you. 


"  I  know  the  pious  habits  of  yosr 
mind,  cousin,  and  that  you,  like  myself, 
never  see  any  remarkable  oecurrenee 
without  clearly  tracing  therein  the  im- 
mediate linger  of  God.  I  oonfess  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair  —  the 
sudden  death  of  the  late  owner  of  this 
noble  fortune  ;  the  singular  will  he  left, 
by  which  it  has  all  become  wholly  and 
solely  at  the  disposal  of  his  excellent 
widow ;  the  hasty,  and  not  overwise  de- 
termination to  renounce  the  executorship, 
on  the  part  ^f  this  petulant  Sir  Gilbert 
Harrington ;  the  accident,  or,  rather, 
series  of  accidents,  by  which  I  have  be- 
come,  at  once  and  so  unexpectedly,  the 
chief  stsjT,  support,  comfort,  oonaoUtioo, 
and  adviser,  of  this  amiable  but  yery 
helpless  lady ;  —  throughout  the  whofe 
of  this  I  cannot,  I  say,  but  observe  the 
gracious  providence  of  my  Lord,  who 
wills  tliat  I  should  obtain  power  and 
mastery  even  over  the  things  of  this 
world,  worthless  though  they  be,  cousin 
Stephen,  when  set  in  comparison  vrith 
those  of  the  worid  to  come.  It  is 
my  clear  perception  of  the  will  of 
God  in  this  matter  which  renders  ma 
willing,  yea,  ardent  in  my  desire,  to 
obtain  influence  over  the  Mowbray  fa- 
mily. They  are  not  all,  however,  equally 
amiable  to  the  wholesome  guidance  I 
would  afford  them :  it  is  evident  to  me, 
that  the  youngest  child  is  the  only  one 
in  whom  the  Lord  is  at  present  disposed 
to  pour  forth  a  saving  light.  Never- 
theless, I  will  persevere.  Peradventure 
the  hearts  of  tbe  disobedient  may,  in  the 
and,  be  turned  to  the  wisdom  of  tbe 
just ;  and  we  know  right  wtU  who  it  U 
that  can  ftve  from  all  danger,  evea  though 
a  man  went  to  sea  without  art :  a  tempu 
ing  of  Providence  which  would,  in  my 
case,  be  most  criminal ;  for  great  in  that 
respect  has  been  the  mercy  of  the  I^rd 
to  his  servant,  giving  unto  me  Uiat  light 
which  is  needful  to  guide  us  through  the 
rocks  and  shoals  for  ever  scattered  amidst 
worldly  affairs. 

**  Thus  much  have  I  written  to  you, 
cousin  Stephen,  with  my  own  hand,  that 
you  might  fully  comprehend  the  work 
that  lies  before  us.  But  I  will  not  with 
pen  and  ink  write  more  unto  you,  for  I 
trust  I  shall  shortly  see  you,  and  we 
shall  speidc  face  to  mce.  I  am  now  and 
and  ever,  cousin  Stephen,  your  loving 
kinsman  and  Christian  friend, 

*'  William  jAcon  Cartwricht. 

"  P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  the 
widow  Mowbray  has  besought  me  to  in. 
struct  the  gentleman  acting  as  her  agent  to 
obtain  lodgings  for  her,  in  a  convenient 
quarter  of  the  town  ;  end,  therefore,  this 
letter  will  precede  her.  Nor  can  she 
be,  indeed,  set  fortli,  until  you  inform 
Jier  whareunto  her  equipage  must  be  iy- 
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stroeted  to  drive.  Remember,  cousin, 
t^t  the  apartments  be  suitable ;  and,  in 
cboostug*  tbem,  recollect  that  it  is  neiUier 
jcm  nor  I  who  will  pay  for  the  same. 
Farewell.  If  I  mistake'  not,  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  ovensliadowsyoi],m  J  cousin.^' 

This  is  a  very  clever  piece  of  writing 
(for  we  are  iiot  going  to  question  at  all 
tke  undeniable  talent  of  the  authoress 
of  the  Vicar  of  WrexkiU),  and  there  is 
little  in  the  whole  passage  to  cause  any 
outrageous  disgust  in  the  mind  of  any 
reader.  The  blasphemy  of  the  vicar 
is  of  the  simple  kind  here ;  not  a  com- 
pound hypocrisy,  such  as  he  displays 
in  his  prayers  with  Miss  Fanny,  when 
he  contrives,  in  addressing  the  Deity, 
to  make  the  most  passionate  and  licen- 
tious avowals  to  the  young  girl.  These 
prayers  we  shall  not  make  it  our  busi- 
ness to  transplant  into  our  columns : 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  them  from 
the  congenial  soil  in  which  they 
grow.  But  it  is  a  gross  and  monstrous 
libel  on  the  part  of  the  authoress,  who 
might,  if  she  chose,  describe  one  hypo- 
crite of  the  class  of  evangelical  Christ- 
ians, to  make  titem  all  liars  and  hypo- 
crites. She  does  not  introduce  an 
evangelical  dinner  into  her  book,  but 
it  is  a  scene  of  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery ;  not  an  evangelical  visit,  but 
it  is  a  display  of  licentiousness,  overt 
and  covert,  such  as  no  woman  ever 
conceived  before.  This  Mr.  Corbold 
is  as  great  a  rogue  as  his  cousin.  Mrs. 
Mowbray  arrives  in  town  —  more  paw- 
paw work  between  her  and  the  vicar. 
She  transacts  her  business,  and  returns 
to  the  country  with  her  solicitor  in  the 
carriage ;  her  daughter  sitting  beside 
that  gentleman,  who  occupied  what  is 
vulgarly  called  the  place  of  bodkin. 

"  '  You  will  sit  in  Uie  middle,  Ileloo/ 
said  Mnt.  Mowbray. 

"  •  I  wish,  mnmma,  you  would  let  me 
sit  in  the  dickey,*  replied  the  young 
lady;  looking  up  as  she  spoko  to  the 
renr  comfortable  and  unoccupied  seat  in 
front  of  the  carriage,  which,  but  for  Mre. 
Mowbray's  respectful  religious  acmples, 
might  certainly  have  accommodated  Mr. 
Corbold  and  bis  bog  perfectly  well,  '  I 
should  like  it  so  much  better,  mamma.' 

"  '  Let  me  sit  iu  the  middle,  I  entreat,' 
cried  Mr.  Corbold,  entering  the  carriage 
in  haste,  to  prevent  further  discussion. 
•  My  dear  young  lady,*  he  continued, 
placing  bis  person  in  the  least  graceful 
of  all  imaginable  attitudes,  '  my  dear 
young  lady  I  I  beseech  you * 

"•Go  into  the  comer,  Helen!'  said 
Mr#.  Mowbray,  hastily,  wishing  lo  put 


so  exemplary  a  Christian  more  at  his 
ease,  and  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  answer  the  insidious  petition  of  her 
daughter,  which,  as  she  thought,  plainly 
pointed  at  the  exelnsion  of  the  righteous 
attorney. 

*'  Helen  ventured  not  to  repeat  it,  and 
the  carriage  drove  off.  For  the  first  mile 
Mr.  Stephen  Corbold  sat,  or,  rather, 
perched  himself,  at  the  eztremeat  edge 
of  the  seat,  his  hat  between  his  knees, 
and  every  muscle  that  ought  to  have  been 
at  rest  in  active  exercise,  to  prevent  his 
falling  forward  on  his  nose ;  every  fea- 
ture, meanwhile,  seeming  to  say,  '  This 
is  not  my  carriage.'  But,  by  gentle 
degrees,  he  slid  farther  and  further  back- 
wards, till  his  spare  person  was  not  only 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ease,  but  of  great 
happiness  also. 

**  Helen,  as  her  mother  observed,  was 
'very  slight;*  and  Mr.  Corbold  began 
almost  to  fanc^  that  she  would  at  last 
vanish  into  thin  air:  for,  as  he  quietly 
advanoed,  so  did  she  quietly  retreat,  till 
she  certainly  did  appear  to  shrink  into  a 
very  snudl  compass  indeed, 

•  •  • 

"  On  the  journey  to  London,  Mrs. 
Mowbray  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  stop  for  dinner  on  the  road,  both  she 
and  Helen  preferring  to  take  a  <%andwicb 
in  the  carriage;  but,  from  thi  fear  of 
infringing  any  of  the  duties  of  t'lat  hos- 
pitality which  she  now  held  in  such  high 
veneration,  she  arranged  matters  di&. 
rently:  and  learning,  upon  consulting 
her  footman,  that  an  excellent  house  was 
situated  between  London  and  Wrexhili, 
she  not  only  determined  upon  stopping 
there,  but  directed  the  man  to  send  for- 
ward a  note,  ordering  an  early  dinner  to 
be  ready  for  them. 

'*  This  halt  was  an  aereeable  surprise 
to  Mr.  Stephen  Corbold.  It  was,  in- 
deed, an  arrangement  such  as  those  of 
his  peculiar  sect  are  generallv  found  to 
approve ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
easily  ascertained  by  any  who  will  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  that 
the  serious  Christians  of  the  present  age 
indulge  themselves  bodily,  whenever  the 
power  of  doing  so  falls  in  their  way, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  privations 
and  mortifications  with  which  they  tor- 
ment the  spirits :  so  that,  while  a  young 
sinner  would  fly  from  an  untested  glass 
of  claret,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  pro- 
logue to  a  new  play,  a  young  sinner 
would  sip  up  half-a-dosen  (if  he  could 
get  them)  while  descanting  on  the  griev- 
ous pains  of  hell  which  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  would  for  ever  bring. 

<'  The  repast,  and  even  the  wine,  did 
honour  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
careful  and  experienced  Thomas;  an^ 
Mrs.  Mowbray  had  the  sincere  satis- 
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faotioii  of  temng  Mr.  Corbold  {*le  pauvre 
homme!*)  eat  half-a-pound  of  •almon, 
one-third  of  a  leg  of  lamb,  and  three- 

3uartera  of  a  large  pigeon-pie,  with  a 
egree  of  relish  that  proved  to  her  that 
she  was  very  right  to  '  stop  for  dinner.* 

**  Nothing  can  shew  g^titude  for  such 
little  attentions  as  these,  so  pleasantly 
and  so  effeotoally  as  taking  full  advantage 
of  them.  Mr.  Corbold,  indeed,  carried 
this  feeling  so  far,  that,  even  after  the 
two  ladies  had  left  the  room,  he  stepped 
back,  and  pretty  neariy  emptied  the  two 
decanters   of  wiue  before    he  rejoined 


"  The  latter  part  of  the  journey  pro- 
duced a  Tery  disag^reeable  scene  ;  which 
though  it  ended,  as  Helen  thought  at  the 
time,  most  delightfully  for  her,  was  pro- 
ductive in  its  consequences  of  many  a 
bitter  heartach. 

<*  It  is  probable  that  the  good  cheer  at 

D ,  toffether  with  the  final  libatioo 

that  washed  it  down,  conveyed  more  than 
ordinary  animation  to  the  animal  spirits 
of  the  attorney;  and  for  some  miles  he 
discoursed,  with  more  than  his  usnal 
unction,  about  the  sins  of  the  sinful,  tlie 
holiness  of  the  holjr,  till  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  in  spite  of  her  vehement 
struggles  to  keep  her  eyes  open,  fell 
asleep. 

**  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Stephen  Corbold 
fully  aware  of  this  fact,  tlian  he  began 
making  some  rery  tender  speeches  to 
Helen.  For  some  time,  her  only  reply 
was  expressed  by  thrusting  her  head  still 
further  out  of  the  side-window.  But 
this  did  not  avail  her  long.  As  if  to 
intimate  to  her  that  a  person,  whose  at- 
tention could  not  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  ears,  must  be  ronsed 
from  thtir  apathy  by  the  touch,  he  took 
her  hand. 

**  Upon  this  she  turned,  as  suddenly 
as  if  an  adder  had  stung  her;  and  turning 
her  eyes,  beaming  with  rage  and  indigna- 
tion, upon  him,  said : 

*<  *  If  you  venture,  sir,  to  repeat  this 
insult,  I  will  call  to  the  postilions  to 
stop,  and  tell  the  footman  instantly  to 
take  yon  out  of  the  carriage' 

"  He  returned  her  glance,  however, 
rather  witli  passion  than  repentance; 
and,  audaciously  putting  his  arm  round 
lier  waist,  drew  her  towards  him,  while 
he  whispered  in  her  ear,  '  What  would 
your  dear,  good  mamma,  say  to  this  V 

**  Had  he  possessed  the  cunning  of 
Mephistophiles,  he  could  not  have  ut- 
tared  words  more  calculated  to  unnerve 
her.  1'be  terrible  conviction  that  her 
mother  might  justify,  excuse,  or,  at  any 
rate,  pardon  the  action,  came  upon  her 
lieart  like  ice,  and,  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

^*  Hwl  Mii.  St^pheiR  Corbold  been.  f\ 


wise  man,  he  would  here  have  oeased  his 
persecution  ;  he  saw  that  ahe  was  hum. 
bled  to  die  dust  by  the  reference  be  had 
80  skilfully  made  to  her  mother;  and, 
perhaps,  had  he  emptied  only  one  de- 
canter, he  might  have  decided  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  leave  her  in  that 
state  of  mind.  Dut  as  it  was,  he  bad 
the  very  exceeding  audacity  once  more 
to  put  his  arm  round  her,  and,  by  a 
sudden  and  most  unexpected  movement, 
impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

**  Helen  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  opening  her  eyes,  de- 
manded,  in  a  voice  of  alarm,  '  What  is 
the  matter  V 

"  Mr.  Corbold  sate  profoundly  silent, 
but  Helen  answered,  in  great  agitation, 
'  I  can  sit  in  the  carriage  no  longer, 
mamma,  unless  you  turn  out  this  man.' 

'*  Oh,  Helen,  Helen !  what  can  yoa 
mean  by  using  such  language  V  answered 
her  mother.  '  It  is  pride,  I  know  ;  abo- 
minable pride  !^I  have  seen  it  from  the 
very  first ;  which  leads  you  to  treat  this 
excellent  man  as  you  do.  Do  you  forget 
that  he  is  the  relation,  as  well  as  the 
friend,  of  our  minister  1  Fie  upon  it, 
Helen!  You  must  bring  down  this 
haughty  spirit  to  sometliing  more  ap- 
proaching to  meek  Christian  humili^, 
or  you  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  live 
together.*" 

Now,  this  scene  is  as  improbable  as 
it  is  rankly  indecent.  A  young  girl 
assaulted  at  her  rootlier*8  side,  and  the 
mother  (a  lady  of  high  birth  and  breed- 
ing) quite  callous  to  the  insult  —  an 
artful  scoundrel  of  an  attorney,  who 
has  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  busi- 
ness which  is  to  make  his  fortune,  and 
who  would  naturally  wear  his  very  best 
behaviour,  drunk  on  the  very  first  op- 
portunity,  and  insulting  the  daughter 
of  the  person  on  whom  all  his  success 
in  life  depends!  Such  clever  rogues 
as  Mrs.  Trollope*s  evangelical  hypo- 
crites would  surely  be  a  little  more 
careful  in  their  hypocrisy,  and  not  for- 
get the  main  chance  for  all  the  kisses 
from  all  the  Miss  Mowbrays  in  tlie 
world. 

The  lady  returns  to  Mowbray  Hall ; 
marries  the  vicar,  as  we  have  said ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  novel  detaiU 
his  doings  under  his  new  accession  of 
riches,  lliere  is  a  capital  buriesque 
of  a  serious  fancy-fair,  and  a  Jew- 
missionary  to  W^ahheboo ;  which  exhibits 
a  most  unwomanlike  genius  for  slang 
and  drollery.  And  there  are  scenes 
with  tlie  ladies  of  tlie  village,  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  vicar's  manner  of  spi- 
ri^Mftl.cAH8olQMQn,.wl\icl»iJf  ibejf  hsA 
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been  wriUen  by  Fielding  or  Louvet, 
could  scarcely  be  less  unficrupulously 
filthy.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Cartwright 
makes  aAvill,  at  the  instigatiou  oflier 
demon  of  a  husband,  leaving  away 
her  property  fronj  her  children.  Of 
course,  too,  stricken  by  repentance, 
she  manages  secretly  to  prepare  an- 
other. She  dies,  and  it  may  be  ima- 
gined how  virtue  is  at  length  rewarded 
— how  the  young  Mowbravs  marry  the 
respectire  lads  or  girls  of  their  heart  — 
and  how  the  fiendish  vicar  slinks  away 


from  Mowbray  Hall,  which  henceforth 
becomes  the  abode  of  happiness,  virtue, 
and  the  real  orthodox  religion  of  the 
Church  by  law  established. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
cleverness  of  this  novel,  but,  coming 
from  a  woman's  pen,  it  is  most  odiously 
and  disgustingly  indecent.  As  a  party 
attack,  it  is  an  entire  fiulure;  and  as  a 
representation  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  English  Christians,  a  shamenil  and 
wicked  slander. 


BULWER  S  "  ERNEST  MaLTRAVERS.  ' 


To  talk  of  Ernest  Maliravers^  now, 
is  to  rake  up  a  dead  man*s  ashes.  The 
poor  creature  came  into  the  world  al- 
most still-born,  and,  though  he  has 
hardly  been  before  the  public  for  a 
month,  is  forgotten  as  much  as  Rienzi 
or  the  Disowned.  What  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Bulwer  will  not  learn  wisdom 
with  age,  and  confine  his  attention  to 
subjects  at  once  more  grateful  to  the 
public  and  more  suitable  to  his  own 
powers !  He  excels  in  the  genre  of 
raul  de  Kock,  and  is  always  striving 
after  the  style  of  Plato;  he  has  a  keen 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and,  like 
Liston  or  Cruikshank,  and  other  comic 
artists,  persists  that  his  real  vein  is  the 
sublime.  What  a  number  of  sparkling 
magazine-papers,  what  an  outpouring 
of  fun  and  satire,  might  we  have  had 
from  Neddy  Bulwer,  had  he  not  thought 
fit   to    turn  moralist,    metaphysician, 

E>litician,  poet,  and  be  Edward  Lytton 
eaven-knows-what  Bulwer,  Esquire 
and  M.P.,  a  dandy,  a  philosopher,  a 
spouier  at  Radical  roeetines.  We 
speak  feelingly,  for  we  knew  the  youth 
at  Trinity  Hall,  and  have  a  tenderness 
even  for  his  tom-fooleries.  lie  has 
thrown  away  Uie  better  part  of  himself 
—  his  great  inclination  for  the  low, 
namely  :  if  he  would  but  leave  off 
scents  for  his  handkerchief,  and  oil  for 
his  hair;  if  he  would  but  confine  him- 
self to  three  clean  shirts  in  a  week,  a 
couple  of  coats  in  a  year,  a  beef-steak 
and  onions  for  dinner,  his  beaker  a 
pewter- pot,  his  carpet  a  sanded  floor, 
now  much  might  be  made  of  him  even 
yet!  An  occasional  pot  of  porter  too 
much  —  a  black  eye,  in  a  tap-room 
fight  with  a  cannan  —  a  night  in  the 
watchhouse  —  or  a  surfeit  produced  by 
Welsh  rabbit  and  gin  and  beer,  might. 


perhaps,  redden  his  fair  face  and  swell 
nis  slim  waist;  but  the  mental  im-^ 
provement  which  he  would  acquire 
under  such  treatment — the  intellectual 
pluck  and  vigour  which  he  would  attain 
by  the  stout  diet  —  the  manly  sports 
and  conversation  in  which  he  would 
join  at  the  Coal-Hole,  or  tlie  Widow's, 
are  far  better  for  him  than  the  feeble 
fribble  of  the  Ueform  Club  (not  inaptly 
called  "  the  Hole  in  the  Wall ") ;  the 
windy  French  dinners,  which,  as  we  take 
it,  are  his  usual  fare;  and,  above  all,  the 
unwholesome  Radical  garbage  which 
forms  the  political  food  of  himself  and 
his  clique  m  the  House  of  Commons. 

For  here  is  the  evil  of  his  present 
artificial  courses — the  humbug  required 
to  keep  up  his  position  as  dandy,  poli- 
tician, and  philosopher  (in  neither  of 
which  latter  characters  the  man  is  in 
earnest),  must  get  into  his  heart  at  last; 
and  then  his  trade  is  ruined.  A  little 
more  politics  and  Plato,  and  the  na- 
tural disappears  altogether  from  Mr. 
Bulwefs  writings :  the  individual  man 
becomes  as  undistinguishable  amidst 
the  farrago  of  philosophy  in  which  he 
has  chosen  to  envelope  himself,  as  a 
cutlet  in  the  sauces  of  a  French  cook. 
The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  mutton  pe- 
rishes under  the  effects  of  the  adjuncts: 
even  so  the  moralising,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  mushrooms,  of  Mr. 
Bulwer*s  style;  the  poetising,  which 
may  be  likened  unto  the  flatulent  tur- 
nips and  carrots ;  and  the  politics, 
which  are  as  the  gravy,  reeking  of 
filthy  garlic,  greasy  with  rancid  oil ; — 
even  so,  we  say,  pursuing  this  savoury 
simile  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  natural 
qualities  of  young  Pelham— the  whole- 
some and  juicy  mutton  of  the  mind,  is 
shrunk  and  stewed  away. 
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Or,  to  continue  in  lliis  clmrroing 
vein  uf  parable,  the  author  of  Pelham 
may  be  likened  unto  Beau  Tibbs. 
Tibbs^  as  we  all  remember,  would  pass 
for  a  pink  of  fhsliion,  and  had  a  wife 
whom  he  presented  to  the  world  as  a 
paragon  of  virtue  and  ton,  and  who 
was  but  the  cast-off  mistress  of  a  lord. 
Mr.  Bulwer*s  philosophy  is  his  Mrs. 
Tibbs ;  he  thrusts  her  forward  into  the 
company  of  her  betters,  as  if  her  rank 
and  reputation  never  admitted  of  a 
question.  To  all  his  literary  under- 
takings this  goddess  of  his  accompanies 
him ;  and  what  a  cracked,  battered 
trull  she  is  I  with  a  person  and  morals 
which  would  suit  Vinegar  Yard,  and  a 
chastity  that  would  be  hooted  in  J)rury 
Lane. 

The  morality  which  Mr.  Bulwer  lias 
acquired  in  his  researches,  political 
and  metaphysical,  is  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nature.  For  one  who  is  al- 
ways preaching  of  Truth  of  Beauty, 
i\\e  dulness  of  his  moral  sense  is  per- 
fectly ludicrous.  He  cannot  see  that 
the  hero  into  whose  mouth  he  places 
his  favourite  metaphysical  gabble  — 
his  dissertations  upon  the  stars,  the 
passions,  Uie  Greek  plays,  and  what 
not  —  his  eternal  whine  about  what  he 
calls  the  good  and  the  beautiful  —  is  a 
fellow  as  mean  and  paltry  as  can  be 
well  imagined ;  a  man  of  rant,  and 
not  of  action  ;  foolishly  infirm  in  pur- 
pose, and  strong  only  in  desire ;  whose 
beautiful  is  a  tawdry  strumpet,  and 
whose  good  would  be  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  an  honest  man.  So  much  for 
the  portrait  of  Ernest  Maltravers:  as 
for  the  artist,  we  cannot  conceive  a 
man  to  have  failed  more  completely. 
He  wishes  to  paint  an  amiable  man, 
and  he  succeeds  in  drawing  a  scoun- 
drel :  he  says  he  will  give  us  the  like- 
ness of  a  genius,  and  it  is  only  the 
picture  of  a  humbug. 

Ernest  Maltravers  is  an  eccentric 
and  enthusiastic  young  man,  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  upon  his  return  from 
a  German  university.  Fond  of  wild 
adventure  and  solitary  rambles,  we  find 
him  upon  a  heath,  wandering  alone, 
tired,  and  benighted.  The  two  iirst 
chapters  of  the  book  are  in  Mr.  Bul- 
wer s  very  best  manner ;  the  description 
of  the  lone  hut  to  which  the  lad  comes 
—  the  ruffian  who  inhabits  it  —  the 
designs  which  he  has  upon  the  Jife  of 
his  new  guest,  and  the  manner  in  which 
his  daughter  defeats  them,  are  told  with 
admirable  liveliness  and  effect.    The 


young  man  escapes,  and  with  h'kn  the 
girl  who  had  prevented  his  niimier. 
Both  are  young,  interesting,  and  tender- 
hearted ;  ^e  loves  but  him,  and  would 
die  of  starvation  without  him.  Ernest 
Maltravers  cannot  resist  the  claim  of 
so  unprotected  a  creature ;  he  hires  a 
Cottage  for  her,  and  a  writing-roaster. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  genius  and 
generous  dispositions ;  he  is  an  excel- 
lent Chri.stian,  and  instructs  the  igno* 
rant  Alice  in  the  awful  truths  of  his  re- 
ligion :  moreover,  he  is  deep  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  the  German  meta- 
physics. How  should  such  a  Christian 
mstruct  an  innocent  and  beautiful 
child,  his  pupil?  What  should  sucli 
a  philosopher  do?  Why,  $educe  her, 
to  be  sure !  Afler  a  deal  of  namby- 
pamby  Platonism,  the  girl,  as  Mr. 
Bulwer  says,  *^  goes  to  the  deuce.'' 
The  expression  is  as  charming  as  the 
morality,  and  appears  amidst  a  quan- 
tity of  the  very  finest  writing  about  the 
good  and  tl\e  beautiful,  youth,  love, 
passion,  nature,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  curious  how  one  rapidly  turns 
from  good  to  bad  in  this  book.  How 
clever  the  descriptions  are !  Ik)w  neatly 
some  of  the  minor  events  and  person- 
ages are  hit  off!  and  yet,  how  asto- 
nishingly vile  and  contemptible  the 
chief  part  of  it  is! — that  part,  we  mean, 
which  contains  the  adventures  of  the 
hero,  and,  of  course,  the  choice  reflec- 
tions of  the  author. 

The  declamations  about  virtue  are 
endless,  so  soon  as  Maltravers  appears 
upon  the  scene ;  and  yet  we  find  him 
committing  the  agreeable  little  fans 
pas  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
In  one  place,  we  have  him  making 
violent  love  to  another  man's  wife ;  in 
anotiier  place,  raging  for  blood  like  a 
tiger,  and  swearing  for  revenge.  Let 
us  listen  to  a  little  of  his  prate : 

"  'And  you,  Mr.  Maltravers/  said 
Lady  Florence,  tuminr  quickly  round, 
'  you  —  have  you  friencU  1  Do  you  feel 
that  there  are,  1  do  not  say  public,  bat 

{>rivate  affections  and  duties,  for  which 
ife  is  made  less  a  possession  than  a 
trust  V 

**  '  Lady  Florence,  no.  1  have  friends, 
it  is  true;  and  Cleveland  is  of  the  near- 
est :  but  the  life  within  life-—  the  second 
self,  in  whom  we  vest  the  right  and  mas- 
tery over  own  being — I  know  it  not. 
But  is  it,'  be  added,  after  a  pause,  *a 
rare  privation  1  Perhaps  it  is  a  happy 
one.  I  have  learnt  to  lean  on  my  own 
soul,  and  not  look  elsewhere  for  the  reeds 
that  a  wind  can  break.'     uglC 
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*'  '  Ab,  it  18  a  cold  philoaophy  !  You 
may  rveoncile  yourself  to  its  wisdom  in 
th»  world,  in  the  bum  and  shock  of  men : 
bat  in  solitude,  with  nature — ah,  no! 
While  the  mind  alone  is  occupied,  you 
ma^  be  contented .  wiih  the  pride  of 
stoicism ;  but  there  are  moments  when 
tbe  heart  wakens  as  from  a  sleep -^ 
wakens  like  a  frightened  child,  to  feel 
itself  alone  and  in  tbe  dark.' 

"  Ernest  was  silent,  and  Florence  con- 
tinued, in  an  altered  roice,  'This  is  a 
straDgeoonversation ;  and  you  must  think 
me,  indeed,  a  wild,  romance>reading  per- 
son, as  the  world  is  apt  to  call  me.  .  But 
if  Hire,  I psliaw  !  life  denies  am- 
bition to  women!* 

•*  *  If  a  woman  like  you,  Lady  Florence, 
should  erer  Io?e.  it  will  be  one  in  whose 
career  you  may  perhaps  find  that  noblest 
of  all  ambitions  —  tlie  ambition  women 
only  feel — the  ambition  for  another !' 

"  '  Ah,  but  I  shall  nerer  lore,*  said 
Lady  Florence ;  and  her  cheek  Kj^^  pale 
as  tbe  stariiffht  shone  on  it.  *  Still,  per- 
haps.' she  added  quickly,  *  I  may  at  least 
know  the  ble«ing  of  frieadshp.  Why, 
bow' — and  here,  approachin|^  Maltrarers, 
she  laid  her  hand,  with  a  wraning  frank- 
nass,  on  his  arm — 'why,  now,  should 
not  we  be  to  each  other  as  if  lore,  as 
you  call  it,  were  not  a  thine  for  earth, 
and  friendship  supplied  its  place  ?  There 
is  no  danger  of  our  falling  in  lore  with 
each  other :  you  are  not  rain  enough  to 
expect  it  in  me ;  and  I,  you  know,  am  a 
coquette.  Let,  us  be  friends,  confidants 
—  at  least,  till'  you  marry,  or  I  eire  an- 
other tbe  right  to  control  my  fnendsbip 
and  monopolise  my  secrets.' 

"  MaHrarers  was  startled ;  the  senti- 
iMnt  Florence  addressed  to  him,  he,  in 
words  not  dissimilar,  had  once  addressed 
to  Valerie. 

'*  *  The  world,'  said  he,  kissing  the 
hand  that  yet  lay  on  his  arm.  *  the  world 
will ' 

**  •  Oh,  you  men  !  —  the  world,  the 
world  !  Eretj  thing  gentle,  erery  thing 
pore,  everj  thing  noble,  high-wrought, 
and  holy^.  is  to  be  squared,  ond  cribbed, 
-.and  maimed  to  the  rule  and  measure  of 
the  world !  Tbe  world  !  are  you.  too, 
iu  stare  1  Do  you  not  despise  its  hollow 
cant — its  methodical  hypocrisy  V 

*'  '  Heartily !'  said  Ernest  Maltrarers, 
almost  with  fierceness.  '  No  man  erer 
so  scorned  its  false  gods,  and  its  miser- 
able creeds  —  its  war  upon  the  weak  — 
its  fawning  upon  the  great  —  its  ingrati- 
tude to  benefactors  —  its  sordid  lea^e 
with  mediocrity  against  excellence.  Yes, 
in  proportion  as  I  lore  mankind,  I  de. 
spise  and  detest  tliat  worse  than  Venetian 
oligarchy  which  mankind  set  orer  them,, 
and  call  *  tbe  world.' ' 

'*  And  then  it  was,  watmed  by  tbe 


excitement  of  released  feelings,  long  and 
carefully  shrouded,  that  this  man,  ordi- 
narily so  calm  and  self-possessed,  poured 
bummgly  and  possionately  forth  all  those 
tumultuous  and  almost  tremendous 
thoughts,  which,  bowerer  much  we  may 
regulate,  control,  or  disguise  them,  lurk 
deep  within  the  souls  of  all  of  us,  the 
seeds  of  the  eternal  war  between  tbe 
natural  man  and  the  artificial;  between 
our  wilder  genius  and  our  social  conreu- 
tionalities  ;  —  thoughts  that  from  time  to 
time  break  forth  into  tbe  harbingers  of 
rain  and  fruitless  revolutions,  impotent 
struggles  against  destiny; — thoughts  that 
good  and  wise  men  would  be  slow  to 
promulge  and  propagate,  for  they  are  of 
a  fire  which  burns  as  well  as  brightens, 
and  which  spreads  from  heart  to  heart, 
as  a  spark  spreads  amidst  flax ; — thoughts 
which  are  rifest  when  natures  are  most 
high,  but  belong  to  truths  that  Virtue 
dare  not  tell  aloud.  And  as  Maltrarers 
spoke,  with  his  eres  fiaahing  almost  in- 
tolerable light,  his  breast  hearing,  his 
form  dilated,  nerer  to  the  eyes  of  Florence 
Lascelles  did  he  seem  so  great  :  the 
chains  that  bound  tlje  strong  limbs  of  his 
spirit  seemed  snapped  asunder,  and  all 
his  soul  was  risible  and  towering,  as  a 
thing  that  has  escaped  slarery,  and  lifts 
its  orest  to  heuvon  and  feels' that  it  is 
free. 

••  That  erening  saw  a  new  bond  of 
alliance  between  these  two  persons: 
young,  handsome,  and  of  opposite  sexes, 
they  agreed  to  be  friends,  and  nothing 
more.    Fools !" 

This  is  one  among  the  many  expo- 
sitions of  Mr.  Bulwer's  philosophy. 
It  is  curious  and  painful  to  read  it, 
and  to  mark  the  easy  vanity  witli  which 
virtue  is  assumed  here,  self-knowledge 
arrogated,  and  a  number  of  windy  sen- 
tences, which  really  possess  no  mean- 
ing, are  gravely  delivered  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  truth  and  the  air  of  pro- 
found conviction. 

**  I  have  learned,*'  cries  our  precious 
philosopher,  **  to  lean  on  my  own  soul, 
and  not  look  elsewhere  for  tbe  reeds 
that  a  wind  can  break  !*'  And  what 
has  he  learned  by  leaning  on  his  own 
soul  ?  Is  it  to  be  happier  than  others  ? 
or  to  be  belter  ?  Not  lie !  —  he  is  as 
wretched  and  wicked  a  dog  as  any 
unhung.  He  **  leans  on  his  own  soul,'' 
and  makes  love  to  the  Countess  aiid 
seduces  Alice  Darvill.  A  ploughboy 
is  a  better  philosopher  and  moralist 
than  this  mouthing  Maltravers,  with 
his  boasted  love  of  mankind  (which 
reduces  itself  to  a  very  coarse  love  of 
womank\ii6)f  and  his  scorn  of  **  the 
flalse  gods  and  miserable  creedsOd'ilbe 
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world,  and  liis  "soul  lifting  its  crest 
to  heaven  !*'  A  Catholic  whipping 
himself  before  a  stone-image,  a  Brah- 
min dangling  on  a  hook,  or  standing 
ou  one  leg  for  a  year,  has  a  higher 
notion  of  God  than  this  ranting  fool, 
\?ho  is  always  prating  about  his  own 
perfections  and  his  divine  nature :  the 
one  is  humble,  at  least,  though  blind  ; 
the  other  is  proud  of  his  very  imper- 
fections, and  glories  in  his  folly.  What 
does  this  creature  know  of  virtue,  who 
finds  it  tfy  leaning  on  his  awn  soul, 
forsooth  ?  What  does  he  know  of  God, 
who,  in  looking  for  Him,  can  see  but 
himself,  steeped  in  sin,  bloated  and 
swollen  with  monstrous  pride,  and 
strutting  before  the  world  and  the 
Creator  as  a  maker  of  systems,  a  layer 
down  of  morals,  and  a  preacher  of 
beauty  and  truth  ? 

Let  us  now  give  an  extract  which 
exhibits  Mr.  Bulwer  in  a  more  favour- 
able light.  We  beg  his  pardon  for  in- 
sisting upon  the  point,  tliat  his  attempts 
at  the  sublime  are  chiefly  ridiculous,  and 
that  \i\^  forte  lies  in  tlie  humorous  and 
the  sarcastic.  Here  is  a  ball  at  Naples : 

*' And  there  sate  ^radame  de  St.Vent- 
adour,  a  little  apart  from  the  dancers, 
with  the  silent  English  dandy,  Lord 
Taunton,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  su- 
perbly tall,  bolt  upright  behind  her  chair ; 
and  the  sentimental  German,  Baron  ron 
Scbomberg,  covered  with  ordeni,  whis- 
kered and  wigged  to  the  last  hair  of  per- 
fection, sighing  at  her  left  hand;  and 
the  French  minister,  shrewd,  bland,  and 
eloquent,  at  her  right ;  and  round,  on  all 
sides,  pressed,  and  bowed,  and  compli- 
mented, a  crowd  of  diplomatic  secre- 
taries, and  Italian  princes,  whose  bank 
is  at  the  gaming-table,  whose  estates  are 
in  their  galleries,  and  who  sell  a  picture, 
as  English  gentlemen  cut  down  a  wood, 
whenever  the  cards  prow  gloomy.  The 
charming  St.  Ventadour!  She  had  at- 
traction for  them  all  :  smiles  for  the 
silent,  badinage  for  the  gay,  politics  for 
the  Frenchman,  i)oetry  for  the  German, 
the  eloquence  of  loveliness  for  all. 
•  •  • 

'* '  Pray,  was  Madame  in  the  Strada 
Naova  to-day  V  asked  the  German,  with 
as  much  sweetness  in  his  voice  as  if  he 
bad  been  vowing  eternal  love. 

"  '  What  else  have  we  to  do  with  our 
morning,  we  women  V  replied  Madame 
de  Saint  Ventadour.  *  Our  life  is  a 
lounge  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
our  afternoons  are  but  the  type  of  our 
career.  A  promenade  and  a  crowd  voUa 
tout.  We  never  see  the  world  except 
in  open  carriages/ 


*'  *  It  is  the  pleasantest  way  of  seeing 
it,'  remarked  the  Frenchman,  drily. 

"  '  J*€n  doute ;  the  worst  fatigue  is 
that  whiph  comes  without  exereise.' 

**  *  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
waits  t'  said  the  tall  English  lord,  who 
had  a 'vague  idea  that  Madame  de  St. 
Ventadour  meant  she  would  rather  dunce 
than  sit  still.    The  Frenchman  smiled. 

"  *  Lord  Tatmton  enforces  your  own 
philosophy,'  said  the  minister. 

"  Lord  I'aunton  smiled,  because  every 
body  else  smiled ;  and,  besides,  be  had 
beautiful  teeth :  but  be  looked  aoxious 
for  an  answer. 

*'  •  Not  to-night,  my  lord :  I  seldom 
dance.  Who  is  that  very  pretty  woman  ? 
What  lovely  complexions  the  Eneliah 
have !  And  who,'  continued  IMaoarae 
de  St.  Ventadour,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  to  her  first  question,  '  who  is 
that  gentleman  —  tlie  young  one,  I  mean 
— leaning  against  the  door  V 

*'  *  What,  with  the  dark  moustache  t' 
said  Lord  Taunton ;  '  a  cousin  of  mine.' 

"  '  Oh,  the  tall  Englishman  with  the 
briglit  eyes  and  hieh  forehead,'  said  the 
French  minister ;  'he  is  just  arrived  from 
the  East,  I  belie v&' 

*'  '  It  is  a  striking  oountenance,'  said 
Madame  de  St.  Ventadour ;  '  there  is 
something  chivalrous  in  the  turn  of  the 
Jiead.  W  ithout  doubt,  Lord  Taunton,  be 
is  noble  7* 

**  *  He  is  what  you  call '  no6fe,' replied 
Lord  Taunton  —  that  is,  what  we  odl  a 
'  gentleman.'  His  name  is  Maltravers — 
Mr.  Maltravers,  He  kitely  came  ofage, 
and  has,  I  believe,  rather  a  good  pro- 
perty.' 

'*  *  Monsieur  Maltravers  only  Mon- 
sieur ! '  repeated  Madame  de  St.  Venta- 
dour. 

M  .  W'i,j^»  gQJ^i  the  French  minister, 
'  you  understand  tliat  tlie  English  '  gen- 
tiUiomme*  does  not  require  a  De,  or  a 
title  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ro- 
tnrier,* 

"  '  I  know  that ;  but  he  has  an  air 
above  the  simple  gentilhamme,  lliere  is 
something  great  in  his  look;  but  it  is 
not,  I  most  own,  the  conventional  great- 
ness of  rank  :  perhaps  he  would  have 
looked  as  well  had  be  been  bom  a  pea- 
sant.' 

"  '  You  don't  think  him  handsome  !' 
said  Lord  Taunton,  almost  angrily, — for 
he  was  one  of  the  beauty  men,  and 
beauty  men  are  sometimes  jealous. 

"  *  Handsome  !  I  did  not  say  that,' 
replied  JNIadame  de  St.  Ventadour ;  *  it  is 
ratlier  a  fine  head  than  a  handsome  face. 
Is  he  clever,  I  wonder  1  But  all  yon 
English,  my  lord,  are  well  educated.* 

"  '  Yes,  profound—profound ;  not  su- 
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Tliis  is  very  neat  and  good ;  the  in- 
dividualities are  admirably  touched  off, 
in  that  light,  pleasant  way  which  Mr. 
Bulwer  has.  The  French  woman,  the 
lord,  and  tlie  German  baron  are  each 
sketched  with  great  fidelity  and  esprit. 
But  Maltravers  comes  on  the  scene, 
and  our  pleasure  disappears  as  he  in- 
continently commences  to  spout.  It  is 
as  if  Watteau  should  try  to  paint  in  the 
style  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  hand 
which  touched  so  prettily  those  spar- 
kling little  society-pieces  only  can  make 
a  pert  caricature  of  the  sublime ->  such 
as  is  our  friend  Maltravers.  He  ap- 
pears at  the  point  when  our  extract 
concludes,  and  at  once  begins  senti- 
mentalising. **  Sensitive  minds — le- 
thargy of  society — women  of  genius — 
nervous  system  of  genius/'  Bahl 
Does  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  believes  him- 
self to  be  an  eminent  French  scholar, 
know  the  meaning  of  that  elegant 
word  BLAGUE?    It  was  made  to  re- 

£  resent  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Ernest 
laltravers. 


'*  And  where  was  the  German  baron  1 
fiirting  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
And  the  English  lordl  dropping  mono- 
syllables to  dandies  by  the  door-way. 
And  the  minor  satellites  1  dancing,  whis- 
pering, making  love,  or  sipping  lemon- 
ade. And  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour 
was  alone  with  the  young  stranger,  and 


their  tips  ipcke  rf  sentiment,  and  their  eyes 
involuntariljf  applied  it ! 

**  While  they  were  thus  conversing, 
Maltravers  was  suddenly  startled,  b^ 
bearing  close  behind  him  a  sharp,  signi- 
ficant voice,  saying  iu  French,  •  Hein ! 
Hein  !  I've  my  suspicions  !  IVe  my 
suspicions!' 

"  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour  looked 
round  with  a  smile.  '  It  is  only  my 
husband,'  said  she,  quietly;  *  let  roe  in- 
troduce you  to  him.^ 

"  Maltravers  rose,  and  bowed  to  a 
little,  thin  man,  most  elaborately  dressed, 
with  an  immense  pair  of  spectacles  on  a 
long,  sharp  nose. 

** '  Charmed  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir,'  said  M.  de  St.  Ventadour. 
Have  you  been  long  in  Naples  1  Beau- 
tiful weather  — won't  last  long,  hein, 
hein,  I've  my  suspicions.  No  news  ns 
to  your  parliament  1  Bad  oi>era  in  Lon- 
don  this  vear,  hein,  hein,  I've  my  sus- 
picions.* " 

This  character  is  excellently  drawn ; 
how  much  better  than  '*  their  lips 
spoke  of  sentmentf  and  their  eyes  ap- 
plied iir  How  soon  these  philoso- 
phers begin  ogling  1  how  cliarmingly 
their  unceasing  gabble  about  beauty 
and  virtue  is  exemplified  in  their  ac- 
tions I  Mr.  Bulwer's  philosophy  is 
like  a  French  palace — it  is  tawdry, 
showy,  splendid ;  but,  Gare  anx  nez 
sensiblesf  one  is  always  i-eminded  of 
the  sewer.  "  llieir  lips  spoke  senti- 
ment, and  their  eyes  applied  it.*'  O 
you  naughty,  naughty  Mr.  Bulwer! 


LANDON's  "  ETHEL  CnURCHILL,' 


*  "  It  was  a  lovely  day,—  for,  say 
what  they,  will,  England  does  see  the 
sanshine  sometimes.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  our  climate  is  an  iniured  angel :  lias 
it  not  the  charm  of  cnange,  and  what 
charm  can  be  greater  t  lliat  morning 
tbe  change  was  a  deep  blue  sk^,  with  a 
few  large  clouds  floating  over  it ;  a  sun 
which  turned  the  distant  horiaon  into  a 
golden  haze  ;  and  a  soft  west  wind,  that 
aeemed  only  sent  to  bring  tbe  sound  of 
the  French  horns  in  the  boat  that  fol- 
lowed their  own.  As  they  passed  along 
Chelsea  Beach,  the  bells  of  the  church 
were  ringing  merrily. 

"  '  Why,  that  is  a  wedding  peal  !' 
t^ried  the  Duke  of  Wlinrton  -,  *  and  it 
puts  me  in  mind  that  Miss  Pelham  and 
Sir  John  Shelley  are  just  going  to  enter 
tbe  holy  and  blessed  state.' 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  Lady  Mary,  '  nnd  I 
never  knew  a  marriage  with  a  greater 

•  Ethel  Churchill ;  or.  The  Two  Brides. 
"  Francesca  Carrara,"  &c.  &c.    In  3  vols. 


prospect  of  happiness — she  will  be  a 
widow  in  six  weeks !' 

"  *  Well,*  said  Lady  Marchmont,  *  you 
carry  your  connubial  theory  even  further 
than  in  your  last  ballad  :— 

'  My  power  is  passed  by  like  a  dream, 
And  I  have  discovered  too  late. 

That  whatever  a  lover  may  seem, 
A  husband  is  what  we  must  hate !' 

"  Lady  Mary  smiled  very  graciously ; 
she  almost  forgave  Henrietta  for  looking 
so  well :  to  have  one*8  own  verses  learned 
by  heart,  and  gpracefuUy  quoted,  is  more 
than  poetical  nature  can  resist. 

**  *  For  my  part,'  continued  the  Duke 
of  Wharton, '  I  hold  that  the  connubial 
system  of  this  country  is  a  complete  mis- 
take. The  only  happy  marriages  I  ever 
heard  of  nro  those  in  some  eastern  story 
I  once  read,  where  the  king  marries  a 
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new  wife  every  night,  and  cuts  off  her 
liead  in  the  morning.' 

"  '  It  would  suit  your  grace,  at  all 
events/  replied  Lady  Mary ;  *  you  who 
are  famed  for  being  to  one  thing  constant 
never.' 

**  *  Well.'  exclaimed  Lord  Harvey,  who 
had  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  watching 
his  own  shadow  in  the  water,  *  1  do  not 
think  it  is  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  be 
married.    It  is  a  protection,  at  all  eveots!' 

*•  *  Thou,  who  so  many  faronrs  hast  re- 
ceived, 

Wondrous  to  tell,  and  hard  to  be  be- 
lieved !* 

cried  Lady  Mary :  '  and  so,  like  the  cul- 
prits  of  old,  yon  are  forced  to  take  re* 
fuge  from  your  pursuers  at  the  altar.' 

'* '  For  pity^s  sake,'  ejaculated  the 
duke,  *  do  let  us  talk  of  some  less  disa- 
greeable subject.' 

"  *  Fie,  your  grace!  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary.  •  Disagreeable  subject!  Lord 
Harvey  was  only,  as  usual,  talking  of 
himself.' 

"  The  whole  party  were  silent  for 
some  minutes.  After  all,  wit  is  some- 
thing  like  sunshine  in  a  frost — very 
sharp,  very  bright,  but  very  cold  and  un- 
comibrtable.  llie  silence  was  broken 
by  Lady  Marchmont  exclaiming, — •  How 
line  the  old  trees  are  I  diere  is  something 
in  the  deep  shadow  that  they  fling  upon 
the  water  that  reminds  me  of  home.' 

"  *  I  am  not  sure,'  answered  the  duke, 
'  that  I  like  to  be  reminded  of  any  thing. 
Let  me  exist  intensely  in  the  present  — 
the  past  and  future  should  be  omitted 
from  my  life  by  express  desire.' 

"  '  What  an  insipid  existence  !'  re- 
plied Henrietta, — '  no  hopes  and  no 
fears.' 

"  •  Ah  I  forgive  me,' whispered  Whar- 
ton, '  if  the  present  moment  appear  to 
me  a  world  in  itself.' 

**  *  I,'  said  Lord  Harvey,  •  do  not  die- 
like  past,  present,  nor  future.  Like  wo- 
man, they  have  all  behaved  very  well  to 
me.  The  past  has  given  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure ;  the  present  is  with  you  ; 
and  as  to  the  future,  such  is  the  force  of 
example,  that  I  doubt  not  it  will  do  by 
me  as  its  nredecessors  have  done.' 

**  •  Truly,'  cried  Lady  Mary,  *  the  hnt 
new  comedy  that  1  saw  in  Paris  must 
have  modelled  its  hero  from  you  -,  let  me 
recommend  you  to  adopt  two  of  its  lines 
as  your  motto : — 

•  J'ai  I'esprit  parfait— du  moins  je  le 

crois; 
Et  je  rends  grace  au  Dieu  de  m'avoir 

cr^— moi!' 

*•  *  It  is  very  flattering  to  be  so  appre- 
ciated,' answered  Lord  Harvey,  with  the 
most  perfect  nonchalance. 


'*  '  What  an  affecting  thing,'  said 
Ladv  Mary,  *  was  the  death  of  Lord 
Carleton  !  He  died  as  he  lived,  holding 
one  hand  of  the  fair  Duchess  of  Queentn 
berry ;  who,  willi  the  other,  was  feeding 
him  with  chicken.  What  an  example  he 
gave  to  his  sex !  he  was  equally  liberal 
with  his  diamonds  and  his  affections,' 

"  *  L'un  vaut  bien  Tautre,'  said  Lady 
Marchmont. 

•'  •  I  shall  set  off  for  Golconda  to- 
morrow,' cried  Wharton. 

"  *  Don't!'  interrupted  Lady  Mary, 
'  it  would  bo  too  mortifying,  when  yoo 
come  back,  to  find  bow  little  we  had 
missed  you.' 

"  *  Oh,  you  would  miss  me,'  re- 
turned he,  laughing,  *  precisely  becanse 
you  ought  not.  I  hope  that  you  have 
heard  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  com. 
mandments  at  the  last  political  meeting 
at  Houghton  ?  Hanbury  suggested  that 
the  '  not'  should,  in  future,  be  omitted  ; 
but  Doddington  objected,  as  people 
might  leave  off  doing  wrong  if  it  be- 
came a  duty.  At  all  events,  they  would 
not  steal,  covet,  and  bear  false  witness 
against  their  neighbour,  with  half  ihe 
relish  that  thev  do  at  present.' 

** '  Ah,'  replied  Lady  Mary,  *  we  make 
laws,  and  we  follow  customs.  By  the 
first  we  cut  off  our  own  pleasures  ;  and 
by  the  second  make  ourselves  answer- 
able for  the  follies  of  others.' 

"  '  WeU,  Lady  Mary,'  replied  Whar- 
ton, *  we  have  now  arrived  where  you, 
and  you  only,  give  the  laws, — yonder  is 
our  poet's  residence.' 

*'  The  boat  drew  to  the  side,  and  the 
gay  party  stepped  upon  the  bank." 
•  •  •  « 

*'  Pope  did  the  honours  of  his  garden, 
but  few  flowers  lingered  in  it ;  these 
Pope  gathered,  and  offered  to  his  fotr 
guests.  Lady  Marchmont  placed  hers 
carefully  in  her  girdle.  *  I  shall  keep 
even  the  withered  leaves  as  a  relic,'  said 
she,  with  a  smile  even  more  flattering 
than  her  words.  It  was  well  that  she 
engrossed  the  attention  of  her  host  from 
the  dialogue  going  on  between  Lord 
Harvey  and  Lady  Mary. 

**  *  You  learned  the  language  of  flowers 
in  the  east,'  said  he ;  *  but  I  thought 
dwarfs  were  only  the  messengers.' 

**  *  And  such  they  are  now,'  replied  his 
listener :  <  here  is  one  flower  for  you, 

*  The  rest  the  gods  dispersed  on  empty 
air;' 

and  she  flung  the  blossoms  carelessly 
from  her. 

'*  Pope  did  not  see  the  action,  for  he 
was  pointing  out  a  beautiful  break  in  the 
view.  *  I  have,'  said  he,  *  long  bad  a 
favourite  project— that  of  planting  an  old 
Gothic  cathedral  in  trees.    Tall  poplars, 
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with  tbttr  white  steins,  the  lower  branches 
cut  awaj,  would  serve  for  the  pilliirs ; 
while  different  heights  would  form  the 
Ausles.  The  thick  green  boughs  would 
ahed  '  a  dim  religious  light,*  and  some 
stately  old  tree  would  have  a  fine  effect 
as  the  tower.' 

"  '  A  charming  idea !'  cried  Wharton ; 
'  and  we  all  know 

'  That  sweet  saint  whose  name  the  shrine 
would  bear.' 

But,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  tem- 
ple, can  you  not  shew  «s  the  altar  1  we 
want  to  see  your jgrotto.' 

*'  Pope  desirea  nothing  better  than  to 
shew  his  new  toy,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
pretty  and  fanciful  cave,  which  was  hut 
just  finished.  It  was  duly  admired  ; 
b«t,  while  looking  aroaad,  Wharton  oh* 
served  sone  verses  lying  on  the  seat. 

** '  A  treasire  for  the  public  good,' ex- 
claimed he ;  *  I  Tolnnteer  reading  them 
akrad.' 

'*  Nay,  nay,  that  is  very  unfair,'  cried 
Pope,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  se- 
cretly dislike  the  proposaL 

"  •  Oh,*  replied  the  duke,  *  we  will  al- 
low for  your  modesty's  '  sweet,  reluctant, 
amorous  delay  ;*  but  read  them  I  must, 
and  shall.'*  Then,  turning  towards  Lady 
Mary,  he  read  the  following  lines  :*- 

'Ah,  friend,  'tis  true— this  truth  you 

lovers  know. 
In  vain  my  structures  rise,  my  gardens 

grow; 
In  vain  fair  Thames  reflects  the  double 

scene 
Of  hanging  woodlands,  and  of  sloping 

green : 
Joy  lives  not  here ;  to  happier  seats  it 

flies, 
And  only  lives  where  Wortley  casts  her 

eyes.' 

"  *  Pray,  fair  inspirer  of  the  tender 

*  strains,'  let  me  lay  the  offering  at  your 
feet.' 

"  '  Under  them,  if  yon  please,'  said 
she,  her  fine  features  expressing  the  most 
utter  contempt ;  and,  trampling  the  luck- 
less compliment  in  the  dust,  she  took 
Lord  Harvey's  hand,  and,  exclaiming,— 
'  The  atmosphere  of  this  place  is  too  op- 
pressive for  me,'  left  the  grotto  •.  but 
part  of  her  whisper  to  her  companion 
was  meant  to  be  audible, — 

*  A  sign-post  likeness  of  the  human  race. 
That  is  at  once  resemblonce  and  dis- 
grace.' 

The  above  extract  is  from  Miss 
Landon*s  charming  novel,  Ethel 
ChuTchill.  The  reader  will  pardon 
the  length  of  tlie  quotation  ;  tor  we 
mistake  if  there  ie  any  thing  in  modern 
English  literature  more  sparkling  or 


beautiful.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
praise  Miss  Landon's  novel,  for  the 
very  reason  which  has  made  us  cry  out 
against  Mr.  Bulwer ;  it  is  not  written 
in  a  healthy  and  honest  tone  of  senti- 
ment :  there  is  a  vast  deal  too  much 
tenderness  and  love-makiug,  heart- 
breaking and  repining,  for  persons  in 
this  every-day  world, —  persons  who, 
like  ourselves,  for  instance^  have  to  pay 
butciiers'  bills  for  twelve  children,  and 
have  buried  (wiUiout  shedding  a  tear) 
our  third  wife  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

Love  is  as  good  a  material  in  novels, 
as  a  sweetmeat  at  dinner ;  but  a  repast 
of  damson  cheese  is  sickly  for  the 
stomach,  and  a  thousand  consecutive 
pages  of  sentiment  are  neither  pleasant 
nor  wholesome.  All  the  heroes  and 
heroines  in  this  book  are  either  con- 
sumptive or  crossed  in  love.  There  is 
one  who  marries  a  man  for  whom  she 
cares  nothing,  and  loves  a  man  who 
cares  nothing  for  her.  Her  husband 
discovers  her  attachment,  and  she  her 
lover's  treason,  at  one  and  the  same 
lime.  My  Lady  Marchmont  gives 
tliem  both  poison,  and  then  goes  mad. 
There  is  another  case,  where  tlie  hus« 
band  marries  against  the  grain  ;  his 
wife,  crooked,  consumptive,  but  pas- 
sionately fond  of  him,  dies  under  the 
ice  of  his  neglect.  There  is  Ethel 
Churchill,  who  adores  tlie  gentleman 
last  mentioned,  and  a  young  poet  who 
adores  her.  Both,  of  course,  are  hope- 
lessly miserable :  the  bard  perishes 
from  a  complaint  in  the  chest;  but 
Ethel,  more  nappy,  marries  the  widower 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  There 
are  a  few  historical  characters  —  Pope, 
Walpole,  the  fair  Lavinia  Fenton,  and 
some  others.  Tliis  is  the  outline  of 
Miss  Landon*s  novel. 

But,  though  an  uninteresting  tale,  no 
one  can  read  it  without  admiring  the 
astonishing  qualities  of  the  authoress. 
Tliere  are  a  hundred  beautiful  poems 
in  it,  and  a  thousand  brilliant  mots, 
which  would  have  made  the  reputation 
of  a  dozen  of  the  Frendi  memoir- 
writers.  The  wit  of  it  is  really  start- 
ling ;  and  there  are  occasional  remarks 
which  shew  quite  a  fearful  knowledge 
of  the  heart — of  that  particular  heart, 
that  is  to  say,  which  beats  in  the  bosom 
of  Miss  Landon ;  for  she  has  no  idea 
of  a  dramatic  character,  and  it  is  Miss 
Landon  who  speaks  and  feels  through- 
out. She  writes  a  vei-y  painful  ioumal 
of  misei7,and  depression,  and  despair. 
We  do  not  know  what  private  circum- 
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stances  mny  occasion  this  despondency, 
what  woes  or  disappointnsents  cause 
Miss  Land  on  or  Mr.  Bulwer  to  cry 
out  concerning  the  miseries  attendant 
upon  genius;  but  we  would  humbly 
ODserve  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
genius  should  not  be  as  cheerful  as 
dulness, —  for  it  has  greater  capacities 
of  enjoyment,  and  no  greater  ills  to  en- 
dure. It  has  a  world  of  beauty  and  of 
happiness  which  is  invisible  to  common- 
er  clay,  and  can  drink  at  a  thousand 
sparkling  sources  of  joy  inaccessible  to 
vulgar    men.      Of  the  ills  of  life  a 


genius  has  no  more  share  than  another. 
Hodge  feels  misfortune  quite  as  keenly 
as  Mr.  Bulwer ;  Polly  Jones's  heart  is 
to  the  full  as  tender  as  Miss  Landon*s. 
Weep,  then,  whimper  and  weep,  like 
our  fair  poetess,  or  our  sage  Pelham,  as 
if  their  woes  were  deeper  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Oh,  for  a  little 
manly,  honest,  God-relying  simplicity 
—  cheerful,  unaffected,  and  humble  1 
But  it  is  dull  to  sermonise  in  magazines ; 
there  are  better  books  where  the  thing  is 
better  done,  and  where  every  genius  of 
them  all  may  read  and  profit  too. 


THE  MARRIED  UNMARRIED/' 


The  Married  Umnarried*  is  an  af- 
fected, silly,  and  unmeaning  title.  And 
yet,  as  it  assumes,  by  the  contradiction 
of  terms,  to  involve  a  puzzle  and  to 
mystify,  the  author,  long  since  versed 
in  the  clap-traps  best  calculated  to 
take  with  the  simpering  herd  of  circu- 
lating library  subscribers,  seized  upon 
it,  no  doubt,  with  avidity,  for  his  title- 
page.  The  author,  some  years  since, 
published  a  novel  called  Ahnack*s  Re- 
visUedf  which  was  far  from  being  the 
worst  of  its  class,  and  which  met  with 
considerable  success,  especially  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  exhibiting  the 
character  of  a  heartless  roue,  then 
very  prominent  in  society.  No  one 
could  mistake  the  man  for  whom  that 
personification  was  intended  :  —  the 
identity  was  complete  and  striking. 

Tlie  present  performance  purports  to 
be  an  autobiography  of  a  poor  orphan 
lad ;  but  the  i^rst  pages  of  the  first 
volume,  and  many  subsequent  pages  of 
not  only  that,  but  the  two  other  vo- 
lumes, are  consummate  twaddle.  They 
are  intended  for  fine  writing,  but  miss 
their  mark  wofully,  and  dwindle  down 
to  what  we,  in  magazine  phraseology, 
call — mere  Balaam.  AOer  some  pages 
of  such  matter,  the  orphan  takes  es- 
pecial care  to  give  us  the  following 
piece  of  information  : — 

'*  Id  the  cottage  in  which  I  was 
brought  up  there  was  a  man  whom  I 
called  father,  but  he  wa$  not  my  parent ; 
there  was  a  woman,  also,  whom  I  ad- 
dressed as  mother,  bat  I  was  not  her 
child.  I  liad  brothers,  too  (for  they  had 
sons),  but  they  were  not  of  my  blood  ; 
nor  could  I  love  the  first  ns  children 
ought  to  loTe  their  parents,  or  cleave  to 
the  others  as  brothers  should  cleare  one 


to  the  other.  Strange  instinct  of  oar 
nature,  [the  hero  philosopbicallj  ob- 
serves, after  this  statement],  for  I  knew 
no  other  ties !  Whose  I  was  I  could  not 
teU,  but  theirs  I  knew  I  was  not ;  nor 
did  they  endeavour  to  conceal  this  from 
me. 

If  he  was  informed  of  his  position, 
what  becomes  of  his  instinct  ?  But, 
before  he  attains  his  eighth  year,  the 
**  instinctive  **  orphan  ascertains,  foirly 
and  fully,  that  ne  has  neither  iatlier 
nor  mother — that  he  is,  indeed,  an 
orphan ;  "  the  offspring,  perhaps,  of 
guilt  or  misfortune:  abanooned,  pro- 
bably, to  the  fate  that  awaits  so  many 
poor  victims  of  frailty  and  delusion." 
The  power  of  making  such  reflections 
at  so  early  a  period,  demonstrates  our 
lad  to  be  a  very  precocious  little  fel- 
low, and  every  way  suited  for  the  hero 
of  tlie  extraordinary,  exaggerated,  and 
farcically  improbable  adventures,  set 
forth  in  his  narrative.  But  probability 
is  considered,  by  many  of  our  writers 
of  novels,  as  the  most  dangerous  rock 
on  which  their  frail  bark  of  Invention 
can  be  driven;  if  it  approaches  tiie 
point  of  danger,  the  fragile  vessel  shi- 
vers to  pieces,  and  the  unhappy  sailor 
becomes  certain  food  for  fishes. 

The  foster-father  of  our  hero  was  a 
pilot  and  fisherman,  living  '*  a  stoneV 
throw  off  the  ocean,"  in  a  secluded  port 
upon  the  western  coast  of  £ngland, 
who  receives  payment,  from  some  un- 
known quarter,  for  the  nurture  of  his 
youthful  charge.  He  was  industrious, 
devout,  and  a  Dissenter.  His  name 
was  Penguin;  and  the  author  makes 
this  John  Penguin  a  Dissenter,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  gaining  opportu- 
nity of  now  and  then  directing  a  little 
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abuse  against  the  Established  Church 
and  its  luinisteRf.  The  hero  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  his  qualifi- 
cations: 

"  In  the  meantime,  allhough  not  natu- 
nUr  of  a  robust  frame,  I  grew  up  strong 
sua  sctire.  Few  boys  were  more  expert 
at  the  games  of  our  age ;  and  I  had, 
moroorer,  made  mjself  respected,  by 
giring  a  sound  drubbing  to  three  or  four 
bids  bigger  than  myself,  who  taunttid  me 
about  my  eqniTOcuf  birth— taunts,  by  the 
by,  which  1  knew  not  then  to  answer  by 
tdling  them  that  in  England,  the  boasltd 
Und  of  moiralUift  an  immense  portion  of 
tJu  population  was  in  the  same  unhappy 
condition  as  myself  {\*.\);  but  which  I 
often  retorted  by  mimicking  their  roices 
and  their  gait,  and  taking  off  any  little 
singularities  that  nature  or  accident  had 
inflicted  upon  them.  For,  independent 
of  playing  upon  the  fiddle,  in  a  manner 
litue  common  at  my  age,  I  had  a  par. 
ticular  turn  for  this  kind  of  caricature ; 
and,  although  I  was  straight-limbed,  and 
certainly  more  than  ordinarily  good- 
looking,  I  could  throw  my  body  into  the 
strangest  contortions,  pall  ^es  with  the 
ugliest  grimaces  at  tne  village  revels, 
and  imitate  the  actions  of  a  frog  or  mon- 
key with  almost  as  much  agility  as  a 
professional  mimic." 

To  pass  over  the  gross  calumny, 
levellea,  without  the  slightest  occasion, 
at  ^  England,  the  boasted  land  of  mo« 
rality,**  it  is  really  necessary  that  we 
should  give  some  slight  hint  of  young 
Penguin's  proficiencies;  for  his  pugi- 
listic powers,  his  fiddling  powers,  and 
bis  mimicry  powers,  conduce  to  his 
after  success  in  life.  He  is,  especially, 
under  obligations  to  his  powers  under 
the  third  category;  for  be  enacts  the 
part  of  monkey  in  the  gardens  at 
rrogmore,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
wliole  royal  fiunily.  It  is  said  of  Gri- 
maldi,  that,  once  crossing  some  fields, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  footpad  and 
robbed;  but  that  that  wondmul  per- 
sonage came  up  on  all-fours,  aog- 
fiishion,  to  his  assailant,  and  after  ac- 
companying him  in  the  darkness  until 


lie  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  he 
lumped  up,  collared  his  man,  gave 
him  into  custody,  and  got  back  his 
property.  But  our  young  friend.  Pen- 
guin, fairly  outdoes  tliat  monarch  of 
grimace.  For,  in  his  guise  of  monkey, 
he  lies  perdu  in  his  cage,  till  a  panther, ' 
after  breaking  its  chain  and  hunting 
down  the  youthful  and  beautiful  Lady 
Delpliine  Toryville,  is  about  to  make 
a  meal  of  her ;  and  then  he,  in  turn, 
breaks  through  his  cage,  and  bludgeons 
the  ferocious  brute  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion.  For  our  own  part, 
we  should  like  to  pit  young  Penguin 
witli  Dan  O'Connell,  at  the  pleasant 
task  of  '*  pulling  faces  at  ugly  grin- 
ning ;*'  especially  since  the  latter  wor- 
thy s  conviction  of  the  result  attainable 
by  the  Irish  Petitions*  Fund  Subscrip- 
tion. Among  other  competitors  with 
our  hero,  we  think  Lord  Morpetli  a 
luird  grinner,*  and  tiny  Lord  John 
Russell  another,  and  Dick  Lalor  Shiel 
another ;  and,  with  either  of  these  wor- 
thies, the  chances  of  success  would  be, 
infallibly,  dubious. 

Tiie  worthy  pilot  ventures  to  save  a 
vessel  in  tlie  midst  of  a  violent  storm, 
and  he  and  his  two  sons  are  drowned. 
Tlie  widow's  substance  becomes  the 
prey  of  her  two  brothers  —  desperadoes 
and  smugglers,  and  poor  Penguin  is 
transferred  to  a  workhouse ;  of  which 
a  description  is  given,  harrowine  io  the 
feelings  of  every  well-minded  man, 
and  true  to  the  letter  of  Uie  abomina- 
tion. "  Boz"  has  dealt  with  the  matter 
with  a  greater  degree  of  wit  and  elo- 
quence, but  certainly  not  more  forcibly, 
or  with  more  of  minute  harrowing  detail. 
Tlie  onl^  point,  however,  worthy  of 
observation  in  this  is,  that  tlie  author 
overshoots  his  mark  ;  for,  being  a  vio- 
lent Liberal,  or  liadical,  he  inveighs 
against  the  old  system  of  workhouses, 
in  order  to  cast  obloquy  on  the  times 
of  ancient  Tories  and  Boroughmongers, 
as  if  we  modern  Tories  are  accountable 
for  the  faults  of  our  predecessors,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said 


*  Fancying  that  the  public  had  eot  somewhat  tired  of  his  not  over-handsome 
phiz,  his  lordship,  with  characteristic  delicacy,  altered  his  posture  on  a  late  interesting 
occasion,  viz.  the  Queen's  visit  to  the  City.  We  copy  from  the  Times,  of  Nov.  15, 
1837 :  —  "By  the  Whig  ministers  especially,  no  opportunity  was  missed  to  exhibit 
themselves  to  public  admuntion.  For  example :  a  certain  feature  of  Lord  Morpeth's, 
which,  we  suppose,  could  not  be  conveniently  accommodated  in  an  ordinary  carriage, 
was  protruded  out  of  the  left  window,  with  most  conspicuous  and  complacent  drollery. 
The  portion  of  his  lordship  which  we  have  respectfully  alluded  to,  was  emphatically 
lecogniaed  along  the  whole  line.  So  was  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  though  certainly 
witboot  an  invidiOHS  p^i^liali^y  for  one  p^rt  of  the  honountli>l^  baco^et  tlMiu  for  any 
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against  them,  were  never  guilry  of 
being  the  authors  of  any  workhouse 
system  so  vile,  aboniiirable,  wicked, 
and  infamous,  as  that  which  at  pre^jent 
prevails,  and  has  drawn  down  on  its 
accursed  progress  the  just  indignation 
*  and  abhorrence  of  every  honest  i>erson 
in  England. 

Penguin  now  finds  a  friend  in  a 
neighbouring  attorney,  who  advertises 
the  boy*8  situation,  and  receives  an 
ample  supply  of  money,  with  instruc- 
tions from  some  lawyers  in  f Lincoln's 
Inn  that  he  shall  be  forwarded  from 
Plymouth  to  an  inn  at  Salisbury,  like 
a  hamper  of  game,  "until  called  for.*' 
Tlie  directions  are  obeyed.  Penguin 
is  duly  deposited  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
called  for  by  a  servant  in  a  cart,  and 
driven  to  a  boaixling-school  for  young 
gentlemen;  where,  because  he  comes 
from  a  workhouse,  he  is  treated  with 
every  degree  of  indignity  and  cruelty 
by  master,  mistress,  and  usher :  but  in 
spite  of  all,  by  giving  a  thrashing  to 
the  son  of  one  nobleman.  Lord  Racein- 
field,  and  by  name  Lord  Felix  Spring- 
wood,  to  defend  another  scholar,  the 
lion.  William  Toryville,  he  obtains  the 
favour  of  that  young  gentleman's  father, 
through  whose  family  he  ultimately 
gets  introduced  into  the  Ix)ndon  world 
of  fifishion.  At  the  school,  however, 
he  is  not  only  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries, of  flagellation,  but,  happening  to 
overhear  a  conversation  between  his 
master's  wife  and  the  usher,  who  is 
endeavouring  to  entice  her  away  to 
America,  where  he  promises  himself 
the  pleasure  of  squandering  some  ten 
thousand  pounds  which  the  good  lady, 
notwithstanding  her  being  a  femme 
couverte,  has  at  her  own  disposal,  a 
charge  of  robbery  is  trumped  up  by 
the  gay  Lothario  against  our  hero ;  and 
he  is  about  to  be  handed  over,  at  Mr. 
Nibshort's  (the  usher's)  amiable  sugges- 
tion, to  the  constables,  when  he  effects 
his  escape.  He  tlven  fulls  in  with  some 
gipsies — has  his  face  coloured  to  the 
legitimate  zigeuner  hue  by  an  old  Bo- 
hemian, whom  he  had  assisted,  by 
chance,  when  assailed  fur  a  witch  by 
a  village  rabble — and  becomes  a  regu- 
lar tramper  with  their  respectable  gang. 
While  the  others  assume  different  dis- 
guises for  ttie  purposes  of  begging,  his 
province  it  to  play  the  fiddle  at  wakes^ 
and  fains,  and  markets ;  whidi  he  does, 
with  considerable  profit  to  the  band. 
The  gang  is  at  length  routed,  while  on 
a  poaching  expedition.     Penguin   is 


captured,  but  is  released  by  a  travelling 
showman  (who  happens  also  to  be  a 
body-snatcher);  and  the  condition  of 
his  freedom  is,  that  he  shall  allow  him- 
self to  he  caged  "up  and  enact  the  part 
of  a  baboon!  In  this  character  be 
gains  golden  opinions  from  the  Etoo 
scholars,  the  royal  family,  and  the 
world  at  large;  but  he  finds  a  hard 
taskmaster  in  the  showman,  wlio  threat- 
ens, on  the  slightest  show  of  repugnance, 
to  deliver  up  Penguin  to  the  hands  of 
justice.  In  Ills  capacity  of  monkey  he 
saves  the  life  of  Lady  Delphi ne  Tory- 
ville, and  tomahawks  a  panther  :  inci- 
dents already  hinted  at.  The  keeper's 
wife  &lls  desperately  in  love  with  the 
man-monkey,  and  makes  indelicate 
proposals,  which  Penguin  is  Joseph 
sufficient  to  resist;  which  circumstance 
converts  the  good  lady's  love  into  ha- 
tred :  and  he  is  so  persecuted,  both  by 
the  showman  and  spouse,  that  he  falls 
desperately  ill,  and  overhears  a  bargain 
respecting  the  sale  of  his  own  body 
for  the  laudable  purposes  of  dissection. 
This  operation,  however,  he  is  spared, 
lie  finds  himself  in  a  hospital,  and 
overhears  the  death-bed  confession  of  a 
poor  wretch,  which  identifies  the  head 
of  a  desperate  set  of  burglars  and 
smashers  with  Nibshort  the  usher? 
After  this,  he  turns  actor ;  and  on  the 
conflagration  of  the  theatre  he  travels 
about  with  a  recruiting  party.  (Here 
the  author  has  good  opportunity  of 
giving  us  his  opinion  of  the  evils  of 
enlistment.)  While  with  them,  he  forms 
an  acquaintance  with  a  recruit,  who 
lells  him  his  tale,  woriced  up  with  con- 
siderable effect. — The  recruit,  the  son 
of  a  nobleman's  steward,  gets  launched 
into  mercantile  pursuits,  is  ruined  by 
a  swindling  partner,  but  relieved  by 
the  nobleman's  nephew,  Lord  Felix 
Springfield  Tnow  Lord  Valleybrook) ; 
who  eventually  imposes  on  the  recruit's 
sister  by  a  false  marriage,  and  effects 
her  ruin.  He  is  about  to  be  united  to 
Lady  Delphine  Toryville,  when  the 
poor  victin)  discovers  the  truth  of  her 
position.  She  drowns  herself,  but  the 
brother  is  arrested  at  the  seducer's 
suit;  when  he  is  relieved  by  Lady 
Delphine*s  father,  and  the  marriage  is 
broken  off.  A  distress  has  been  put 
into  die  cottage  of  the  recruit's  mother; 
the  poor  woman  is  witliout  friends  or 
means  (for  the  mercantile  failure,  and 
his  total  loss  of  fortune,  have  made  an 
irreclaimable  madman  of  the  father), 
and  she  '}s  on  herdeath-bedi^iidien  the 
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son  enlists  for  a  sum  of  money  for  his 
parent's  salvation.  He  is,  however, 
too  late  —  his  mother  is  dead.  Lord 
Valleybrook  had  broken  up  his  esta- 
blishment, and  retired  to  tlie  Continent. 

The  recruiting  sergeant  endeavours 
to  entrap  Penguin,  by  drugging  his 
driuk ;  and  he  actually  thrusts  the  fatal 
shilling  into  his  band,  and  puts  the 
cockade  on  his  hat,  while  he  is  in  a 
stale  of  uncoasciousness :  but  he  ma- 
nages, through  the  contrivance  of  the 
barmaid,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  him^ 
and  who  exercises  considerable  sway 
over  the  tender  heart  of  the  sergeant  s 
superior  officer,  to  get  his  discharge; 
but  not  before  he  had  read  her  a  severe 
lesson  on  the  heinous  sin  of  eloping 
witli  the  fashionable  captain,  which  she 
has  also  declared  to  him,  although  not 
many  minutes  acquainted,  witli  asto- 
nishing  ingenuousness. 

On  his  departure,  he  takes  up  his 
night's  quarters  in  a  miserable  hedge 
pot-house;  hut  not  before  the  surly 
mistress  had  refused  him  accommoda- 
tion, and  her  compassionating  daugh- 
ter had  pointed  the  way  to  the  hay-lof^. 
His  slumbers,  however,  are  disturbed 
by  voices  below  ;  and,  peeping  through 
a  crevice. in  tlie  floor,  he  soon  soei 
enough  to  be  satisfied  that  the  party 
are  a  set  of  housebreakers,  and  bears 
enough  to  find  out  that  their  intention 
is  to  break  into  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman.  They  are  pre- 
sently joined  by  a  highwayman,  who 
informs  the  company  of  the  robbery  of 
the  officer  and  the  murder  of  the  poor 
barmaid,  who  had  reoognised  one  of 
the  party,  Martin  (our  old  friend  the 
usher),  and  the  captain  of  that  worthy 
hero  0^  the  road.  Penguin  escapes  — 
informs  the  clergyman  of  his  danger  — 
defeats  the  housebreakers  —  makes  a 
sure  friend  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rightford, 
and  is  by  him  sent  up  to  a  merchant 
in  the  city,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk. 

The  best  character  in  the  whole 
"novel"  is  Mr.  Rightford's.  While 
giving  his  history,  however,  he  cannot 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
casting  invidious  allusions  at  the  cburch| 
and  introducing  a  hypocritical  charac- 
ter, the  Hon.  and  llev.  Dr.  Delphant, 
a  fashionable  preacher  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  who,  bemg  too  gre^t  an  ass  to 
write  sermons  himself,  pays  Rightford 
for  doing  so,  at  a  mean  weekly  pit- 
tance :  and  not  only  gains  celebrity 
which  lie  does  not  deserve,  but  actu- 
ally publishes  them  for  bis  own  profit. 


and  effectually  robs  the  poor  starving 
country  curate  of  his  just  emolument. 
Such  a  character  might  have  flourished 
in  London  at  the  time  of  tlie  Parson 
Adamses  and  Parson  Trullibers,  but 
not  in  the  present  day.  Mr.  Right- 
ford's  story,  liowever,  is  a  pretty  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  work. 

On  his  way  to  town  he  falls  in  with 
a  very  diverting  character,  well  drawn, 
and  well  supported. 

"  Upon  rettching  Uxbridge,  I  entered 
the  inn-parlour,  and  there,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  the  prints  of  Hogarth's  ap- 
prentices suspended  round  the  walls.  I 
was  minutely  examining  that  which  re- 
presents, with  so  much  simplicity,  cbaste- 
ness,  and  force  of  character,  a  rich  mer- 
chant leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
youth  who,  by  industry  nnd  good  con- 
duct, had  obtuined  his  confidence.  I  was 
reading,  in  a  fanlf-loud  voice,  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  St.  Matthew,  '  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant; 
thou  bust  been  faithful  oyct  a  few  things, 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many,'  when 
my  sole  feUow-passenger,  a  jovial,  mid^ 
die-aged  looking  man,  who  was  assuaging 
his  appetite  with  tone  cold  meat,  ex- 
claimed, '  Ah,  young  man,  you  do  right 
to  study  that  print ;  it  is  done  to  a  turn 
after  nature :  there's  as  much  food  for 
the  mind  in  those  drawings,  as  there  is 
sustenonce  for  the  body  in  this  round  of 
beef.. a  little  over-done,  by  the  by. 
Waiter,  some  red -cabbage  pickle— -wal- 
nut will  do.  Yes,  sir,  as  Horace  Walpole 
says,  a  quaint  fellow  that  same  Horatio 
—a  severe  dog  in  his  day — a  very  devil 
to  find  spots  in  the  sun  :  he'd  have  picked 
a  hole  in  the  sum  of  the  moon's  ooat,  if 
Professor  Wilkins  had  discovered  the 
way  to  fly  there.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Strawberry  HilU  I've  a  box  within  half 
a  mile  of  it.  Walpole  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  bought  it ;  got  it,  no 
doubt,  for  a  son^  —  shrewd  fellow  ! 
Rare  gudgeon  fishmg  almost  from  the 
windows— a  savoury  spot—eel-pie  island. 
Give  me  your  Thames  eels,  I  say,  as  dean 
and  wholesome  as  young  chickens :  *  yoor 
silvery  eel,  in  shining  volumes  rolled,'  as 
Pope  says.  None  of  your  heavy-earcassed , 
Dutch  worms,  smelling  of  mud  like  a 
Lombard  Street  scavenger.  This  cold 
duck's  delicious.  Talking  of  Pope,  did 
you  ever  see  his  villa  at  Twickenham  V 

"  *  I  never  was  in  that  neighbonrhood,' 
replied  I,  wondering  how  the  gentleman 
could  contrive  to  eat  and  talk  so  much 
and  so  fast. 

** '  Not  seen  Twickenham!  then  yov've 
seen  nothing,  as  the  Romans  eay.  Well, 
sir,  Pope's  villa  is  dose  to  my  box -.as 
pretty  a  spot  as  any  in  all  England^ 
«Mde  for  a  poet.    Wberriee  and  eoaebes 
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passing  every  hour ;  new  fiiees.new  ideas, 
floating  or  rolling  by,  all  day,  like  figures 
in  a  gdantee-sbon*.  I  defy  a  man  not  to 
court  tbe  Nine,  wben  be  sees  '  old  Fatber 
Tbames  advancing  bis  reverend  bend' 
close  under  bis  nose,  spangled  all  over 
with  city  barges  and  jolly  young  water- 
men. Then,  wben  at  a  loss  for  a  '  spe- 
culation,' as  tbe  Spectator  calls  it,  why 
be  may  down  pen,  mount  a  coacb,  and 
be  upon  'Change  in  an  hour :  that  is  tbe 
true  otium  cum  dignitate,  I  dabbled  a 
little  in  poetry  myself.  See  tbe  first  wits 
of  tbe  day  at  my  table :  glad  to  sec  tbem, 
and  tbey  are  glad  to  come  to  me.  Poets 
are  not  like  air  plants :  can't  live  without 
nourishment.  Had  a  turn  that  way  when 
I  was  an  apprentice.  I'll  give  you  a  spe* 
cimen,  if  you  like.  They  are  lines  ad- 
dressed  to  my  garden :  my  wife  bad  tbem 
done  iu  g^ld  letters,  upon  a  rustic  temple 
which  overhangs  tbe  river.' 

**  After  swallowing  tlie  remainder  of 
the  cold  duck's  wing,  he  spouted  tbe 
following  verses,  raising  bis  voice  to 
mark  tbe  rhymes,  and  waving  bis  hand 
to  show  the  measure : 

'  Fain  would   my  muse  your  fragrant 
virtues  rhyme, 

0  melons,    mushrooms,    broooli,    and 

thyme! 
Grapes  I  would  sing,  and  also  boast  of 

you, 
"Whom  some  call  cov -cumber,  and  others 

Cli. 

I*d  not  forget  you,  lettuce,  tied  with 

strips  of  bass ; 
Nor  you,   Spring's  dividend,  O  early 

prass! 
Of  peaches,  pease,  pears,  parsley,  plums, 

and  pines, 

1  coqM  say  much,  but  here  must  end  mj 

lines.' 

"  <  What  do  you  think  of  that,  sir  1— 
quite  in  Cowley's  style  —  simple  and 
pastoral,  yet  bubbling,  over  witn  quaint 
imagpes.  I  wouldn't  take  a  hundred  five 
per  cents  for  the  tu ;  and  the  alliteration 
in  the  seventh  line,  Peter  Pindaric  to  tbe 
very  marrow  :  that's  what  I  call  minding 
my  p's  and  q's ;  good  that,  very.  What's 
your  verdict  V 

"  '  I  think  tbey  are  very  amusing,'  re- 
plied I ;  '  and  I  admire  very  much  your 
idea  of  nature  paying  her  first  tribute  in 
asparagus,  as  well  as  your  hit  at  the  vul. 
gar  mode  of  designating  that  vegetable.' 

"  *  Vou*re  right,  sir,*  answered  he ; 
'  there  is  all  the  moral  of  the  thing.  You 
have  no  idea  of  tbe  effect  produced  in 
our  ward  by  those  lines.  There's  not  a 
common  council-man  that  does  not  look 
two  ways  before  he  calls  for  his  cucum. 
her ;  and  if  they  do  ask  for  '  grass,'  tbey 
always  add  «  sparrow  '  to  it :  but  I'll 
^Xt  tbem  of  ibaw-^ni  put  8«lt  npo« 


their  tsils.  Talking  of  tails,  bless  rae, 
I  feel  quite  inspired  when  I  sit  beoeatli 
my  weeping  willow,  merrily  watching 
tbe  swans  with  theirs  cocked  up  in  tbe 
air,  whilst  their  long  necks  are  grubbing 
for  animalculdp  vaguic  blanduUt  amongst, 
the  weeds.  Can't  bear  to  be  idle. 
.Should  never  have  bad  a  shilling  in  my 
pocket,  and  been  as  bad  as  that  vagabond 
apprentice  playing  at  marbles  upon  tbe 
tombstone,  if  I  had  not  been  as  indus- 
trious as  a  bee,  and  as  active  as  a  gras- 
bopper.  Talking  of  hopping— rare  fun 
that  swan-hopping !  Always  go  up  as 
far  as  the  Bush,  at  Staines,  in  tbe  com- 
pany's  barge.  Ilunnymede  reminds  me 
of  British  liberty  ;  and  Cowper's  Hill,  of 
poetry  ;  not  to  mention  Windsor  Forest. 
Devilish  bad  venison,  by  the  by,  in  that 
forest — as  rank  as  whale-oil ;  ay,  every 
thing  smells  of  rank  in  that  quarter — not 
bad  that,  eh  1  But,  us  I  was  saying,  I  like 
to  uphold  the  ancient  privileges  of  tbe 
corporation :  none  of  your  new-fongled 
doctrines  for  me.  Let  well  alone,  as  I 
told  my  Scotch  gardener,  wben  he  wanted 
to  fill  up  my  duck-pond,  and  convert  it 
into  kale  beds.  Tm  fond  of  ducks,  very 
— and  so  was  Shakespeare  :  always  call 
my  wife  a  duck.  Just  after  we  were 
married,  I  made  an  impromptu  upon  her. 
We  were  down  at  Greenwich  Fair  :  this 
inspired  mo  ;  and  I  wrote  tbe  lines  upon 
the  window  of  the  Green  Man  and  Still, 
with  my  diamond  shirt-pin.  I'll  repeat 
them  to  you,  if  you  like. 

"  I  thanked  him,  being  much  amused 
with  his  good-humoured  rolubilihr.  So, 
with  tbe  same  tone  and  accent,  be  pro* 
ceeded  thus  : 

"  '  To  mjf  Duck, 

Of  all  the  birds  that  swiftly  skim  tbe  air. 
Or  dive  in  water,  mine's  the  fairest  fair. 
Fair  is  the  swallow,  which  ne*er  seems  to 

rest; 
And  fair  tbe  cuckoo,  which  ne'er  builds  a 

nest; 
Fair  is  the  nightingale,  whose  notes  are 

sweet; 
And  fair   the  woodcock  —  O  delicious 

meat! 
But  fairer  far  than  lark,  or  thrush  in 

cage. 
Is  that  sweet  duck  whose  heart  and  mind 

are  sage.' 
"  '  There  I  what  do  vou  say  to  that  ? 
Do  you  twig  the  conceit?  The  body  of 
an  amiable  woman  filled  with  wisaom 
and  virtue,  as  ducks  and  ceteris  paribus 
ought  to  be  with  sage.  Brilliant  and 
new !  I  read  them  to  the  club— passed 
them  off,  at  first,  for  Gay's— .and  then 
won  a  rump  and  dozen  that  tbey  were 
my  own.* " 

We  give  the  extract  as  a  fair  speci- 
m«a  o(  the  author's,  powers,    lie  i« 
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incapable  of  uoravelling  tlie  plot  of  a 
well-sustained  story :  his  power  lies  in 
ligbtly  and  agreeably  sketching  every- 
day scenes  of  society.  And  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  it  was  which  effected 
the  success  of  his  last  ephemeral  pro- 
doctlon,  Almack^s  Revisited. 

Penguin  arrives  at  tlie  abode  of 
Figmaty  the  merchant  in  Lotlibury; 
and  the  autlior  is  again  happy  in  de- 
lineating the  peculiarities  of  the  citizen 
and  his  wife.  They  have  an  only 
daughter,  Sophia  Figmat ;  and,  on  his 
first  introduction  to  her,  our  hero*s 
hearty  which  was  before  secretly  bound 
in  allegiance  to  tlie  Lady  Delphine 
Toryville  (for  the  glimpse  he  had  of 
that  young  lady»  when  he  tomahawked 
the  mowman's  panther,  had  done  tlie 
business),  now  seems  inclined  to  turn 
traitor  to  its  fealty,  and  bow  before 
another  power. 

On  the  first  night  of  his  abode  in 
Lotlibury  he  has  a  remarkable  dream, 
alle|;orically  and  enigmatically  unra- 
▼elliDg  the  circumstances  of  his  birth. 
Sophia  Figmat  also  has  a  dream,  not 
enignoatically,  but  plainly,  foretelling 
her  marriage  with  young  Penguin ; 
and  this  she  ingenuously  owns  to  our 
hero  at  the  breakfiist-table.  He  writes 
to  Lady  Delphine  ToryvjUe ;  and  the 
young  lady,  in  tlie  absence  of  her  fa- 
ther and  brother  in  India,  returns  a 
reply,  and  invites  him  to  Bruton  Street 
to  dinner.  He  repairs  thither,  after 
ransacking  a  slop-shop  for  decent  attire ; 
and  is  introduced  to  her  aunt,  the  Lady 
Castlerose,  who  is  represented  as  a  red- 
hot  politician,  and  the  reigning  goddess 
of  fashion  to  the  corrupt  Tories.  Lady 
Castlerose  is  so  enchanted  with  his  man- 
ners, his  fiddline,  and  his  adventures, 
that  she  invites  him  to  an  evening  con- 
cert, wliere  he  captivates  Catalani  and 
the  whole  world  of  fashion  with  his 
music,  until  lie  sees  a  picture  hanging 
opposite  to  him,  on  which  fiddle  and 
bow  fall  from  his  hand,  and  he  becomes 
"  fiiint,  sick,  and  almost  deprived  of 
his  senses."  It  was  the  identical  figure 
and  &ce  presented  in  his  remarkable 
dream.  On  inquiry,  he  discovers  it  is 
the  portrait  of  Lady  Eaglehurst,  Lady 
Delphine*s  mother.  Lady  Castlerose 
takes  an  opportunity  of  reading  young 
Penguin  a  lecture  on  his  love  for  Lady 
Delphine.  And  shortly  afler  this  he 
avows  bis  attachment  for  Sophia  Fig- 
mat  ;  but  not  before  he  lias  once  more 
^len  in  with  Martin,  the  usher,  whom 
he  visits  in  Newgate.    The  scene  be* 
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tween  Penguin  and  Martin,  between 
Martin  and  tlie  phrenologists,  and  the 
concluding  scene  of  Martin's  existence, 
are  done  with  force  and  judgment. 
After  Figmat*s  approval  of  Peoguiirs 
pretensions  to  his  daughter,  he  is  des- 
patched on  an  important  mission  to  tlie 
Levant ;  but,  his  ship  being  captured  by 
\\iree  feluccas f  he  is  carried  to  Naples. 
He  is  allowed  to  be  at  large  oti  his 
parole;  and,  one  evening,  has  the  good 
fortune  to  aid  the  Count  Capo  Vento, 
high  in  court  favour,  and  celebrated  as 
an  experienced  admiral.  The  count 
is  taken  home  badly  wounded  by  an 
assassin,  when  he  requests  to  know  tlie 
particulars  of  Penguin's  life.  The 
count.  Penguin,  and  an  Irish  eccle- 
siastic are  together;  and  the  denoA^ 
went  quickly  takes  place.  Count  Capo 
Venio  is  Penguin's  father.  His  ori- 
ginal name  was  Belmont.  He  was  a 
commander  in  tlie  British  navv ;  when, 
to  use  the  author's  grand  words, 
"  keenly  feeling  those  unjust  laws 
which  ground  hiintelf  and  country 
(Ireland)  to  the  dust,**  he  connected 
himself  with  tlie  United  Irishmen, 
which  led  to  proscription,  attainder, 
and  flight.  He  entered  the  French 
service,  fought  an  English  vessel  des- 
perately ;  and,  escaping,  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  Ehirbai7  vessel,  sold  for  a 
slave,  and  reported  dead.  Two  years 
after  he  relumed  to  Marseilles;  but 
his  wife  and  child  had  removed  to 
Barcelona,  where  she  liad  married 
Lord  Toryville,  then  upon  his  travels, 
but  without  informing  him  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  child ;  and  the  more  com- 
pletely to  screen  that  fact,  she  had 
caused  the  child  to  be  placed  widi 
Penguin,  the  pilot.  The  olo  count  dies, 
the  young  count  is  acknowledged  by  his 
mother,  recovers  his  father's  forfeited 
estates,  and  marries  Sophia  Figmat. 

Such  are  the  incidents  of  this  very 
extravagant  and  improbable  tale ;  but 
those  incidents  are  narrated  in  a  lively, 
brisk,  entertaining  style.  The  author 
shews  himself  a  well-educated  und 
accomplished  man ;  although  his  good 
breeding  would  be  more  unequivocal 
had  he  omitted  the  two  or  three  stupid 
and  dirty  allusions  which  occur  in  the 
work.  He  is  a  treble-distilled  Liberal, 
and  sneers  at  every  UiingTory— creating 
characters  expressly  suited  for  his  re- 
marks. He  is  violent  against  the  game- 
laws —  his  knowledge  of  church  history 
lialts  lamentably — and  he  styles  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  England  <<  a  dry 
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dogma."  We  liave  already  qaoted  his 
opinion  of  the  prevalence  of  bastardy 
in  moral  England ;  but  perchance  the 
author  judges  of  the  English  morals  by 
the  standard  of  Belgian  morals ;  for  we 
understand  he  has  chosen  the  Nether- 
lands as  his  place  of  domicile  ^^tliat 
blessed  country,  wherein  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  con- 
vents of  various  kinds  hare  sprung  up 
since  the  great  and  glorious  revolution. 
He  is  particularly  facetious  about  per- 
sons— every  minister  of  the  English 
church  (Mr.  Rightford  is  the  only  ex- 
ception) being  conspicuous  for  gross 
gluttony  and  abdominal  protuberanee. 
Every  lord  of  the  admiralty  is,  in  his 
opinion,  open  to  bribery.  "  A  lady's 
garter/'  he  ob«ervet|  **  gave  the  fust 


impulse  to  6K)se  chivalrous  institutioiis, 
the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  which  has 
thrown  so  moch  discredit  upon  dis- 
tinctions." This  is  a  very  uokirtd  c«t 
at  his  Liberal  friends  of  the  Oporto 
and  St.  Sebastian  expeditiona.  The 
difference  between  Englishwonken  and 
women  on  the  Continent  is  very  jost ; 
save  that  the  first  question  the  former 
ask,  on  hearing  a  new  name,  is  not, 
"*  Is  he  handsome  V*  but,  '•  Has  he 
money?"  The  hitter  invariably  ask, 
'<  h  he  agreeable  V  Many  of  his  al- 
lusions  to  boys  at  school  are  vulgar 
and  indecent ;  and  public  schools  and 
YOung  lords  arc  the  constant  butts  of 
bis  sareasm  —  which,  after  all,  is  Tery 
harmless.  But  enough  of  the  author  of 
the  novel  of  The  Mmried  Unmarried, 


BOSWORTH  FIELD. 


It  is  not  an  usual  thing  for  novels  of 
tlie  present  generation  to  get  into  se- 
cond editions ;  and  most  strange  is  it 
that  the  romance  of  Botuwrth  field,  or 
the  Fate  of  Planiagenct,^  should  have 
managed  to  work  out  so  fortunate  and 
distinguished  a  consummation.  The 
author  has  perpetrated  a  previous  work 
— evidently  another  "  historical  tale  "^ — 
named  Arthur  of  Brittany.  Tliat  we 
never  saw;  but,  from  the  specimen 
before  us,  we  can,  without  unnecessary 
liarsbness,  solemnly  declare  that  we 
never  wish  to  see  any  other  of  the 
author's  *'  romantic "  performances. 
Tlie  portion  of  history  which  the  au« 
thor  has  selected  is  one  full  of  stirring 
incidents,  and  conspicuous  for  remark- 
able personages ;  so  that,  with  very 
little  of  the  inventive  faculty,  an  ordi- 
nary writer  could  scarcely  fbil  in  pro- 
ducing three  readable  volumes.  But 
the  volumes  before  us  are  a  miserable 
failure.  We  dare  say  that  the  author 
is  a  well-read  and  amiable  man,  of  ele- 
gant and  refined  mind  ;  but  he  wants 
the  stretch  of  fancy  and  the  plastic 
powers  necessary  for  a  romance  writer, 
lie  has  mistaken  his  forte ;  and  was 
never  intended  for  that  on  which  he 
has  evidently  expended  much  unavail- 
ing reading  and  industry.  His  lan- 
guage runs  smoothly  to  a  huh;  but 
the  pompous  pretension  and  needless 
inflation  in  his  style  are  wearying  in  the 
extreme:  and  the  work  teems  with 
narnby-pamby  sentiments,  and  false 
delineation   of  feeling  and  character. 


We  shall  never  be  able  to  bear  the 
word  **  reverie  "  again ;  its  very  sight 
will  turn  us  sick,  after  meeting  it  in 
every  page  of  this  "  historical  tale.*' 
The  dialogue  is  clumsy  and  pedantic ; 
and  the  personages  act  in  such  a  way, 
as  though  they  were  determined  to  run 
counter  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  or- 
dinary life :  for  we  suppose  tliat  the 
sceptred  monarch  is  as  much  subject 
to  these  rules  as  the  clouted  clown. 
State  ^eorets  are  told  with  a  frankness 
to  strangers,  on  first  vaterviews,  as 
though  t^y  weie  some  pieoe  of  every- 
day scandal  or  fosbionable  sHp^^ilop. 
And  Richard  III.  is  painted  with  all 
the  blackness  and  wickedness  of  aU  the 
devils  of  Pandemonium  kneaded  into 
one  mass.  It  would  have  ddigliled 
the  eminent  hand  who  jumbled  tbe 
materials  forming  tbe  tragedy  of 
Richard  111.,  as  at  present  enacted 
on  our  stage.  It  is  a  work  of  unpro- 
fitable labour  to  give  any  accocrm  of 
the  very  puerile  plot ;  but  take  a  few 
instances  of  the  regular  bathos  in 
writing :  "  Determined  to  plunge  into 
the  sea  of  troubles  that  was  before  him, 
and,  reckless  of  consequences,  to  strike 
forward  towards  the  haven  of  his  wishes, 
as  long  as  the  beacon-light  of  possi- 
bility was  there  to  direct  his  efforts." 
This  would  have  quite  delighted  the 
heart  of  the  author  of  Euphuet. 

Tlien  we  have  a  specimen  of  what  a 
lover  should  say  to  his  mistress ;  and 
the  kind  of  matter  to  which,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  young  ladies  roost 
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afiect  to  listen  :  «  My  sweetest  Anne, 
let  not  the  ungracious  cloud  of  anger 
mtr  the  fair  haven  of  thy  charms, 
which  to  look  upon  is  dearer  than  the 
Wiss  of  which  this  priestcraft  talks 
-—oh  !  far,  far  more  dazzling  than  the 
joy  wherewith  the  rescued  prisoner 
gsttes  oi^  the  hriglitness  of  a  midday 
son  :*'  a  difficult  act  for  a  "  lescoed 
prisoner,"  fresh  from  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon.  Theie  is  too  ^uent  allu- 
sions to"  harens,"  "ships,"  "anchors," 
and  other  materials  connected  with 
the  port  of  Liverpool ;  but  this  is  ex- 
eosable,  as  we  perceive  that  the  volumes 
are  printed  in  that  city,  which  boasts  of 
"  gentlemen/*  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  "  men  of  Manchester ;"  and, 
therefi>re,  conohide  that  the  author  must 
reside  there. 

Here  is  the  usual  way  in  which  the 
self-admiring  Malvolio  would  have  de- 
scribed the  soirth  wind  to  his  mistress : 
"  The  genin)  south  blew  his  softest  and 
his  balmiest  breath,  rich  with  the  per- 
famed  sweetness  wherewith  his  playful 
gimhols  o*er  the  fresh  and  flowered 
herbage  of  the  youthful  year  had 
charged  him."  ITiis  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  *<  Omnipresence  "  Mont- 
gomery's poetry.  By  the  by,  what  has 
become  of  that  individual,  whom  the 
LUerary  Gazette  declared  to  be  the 
"  modem  Orphetis"? 

A  nuin  in  a  towering  passion  speaks 
in  the  following  methodical,  bombastic, 
and  rounded  style : 

"But  there  are  yet  other  means/' 
continued  the  stronger,  with  studitd  deli- 
heration,  **  to  breof  a  rebellious  spirit. 
There  is  the  dull  dungeon's  gloom— « the 
mate,  unchanging  solitude  of  a  subter. 
nneoos  cell  [very  minute  this]  — where, 
shot  out  from  all  intereourse  with  man, 
dejirived  of  the  sun's  fair  light  and  na- 
ture's blessedness,  debarred  from  every 
joy  and  every  comfort,  the  weary  hours 
drag  heavily  along  j  each,  as  it  passes, 
but  adding  to  the  torture  of  him  who 
endures  it,  until  he  madly  dashes  his 
bead  against  the  noisome  wall  to  end 
his  misery  —  though  some  have  been 
known  [a  reservation  smacking  of  a 
lawyer]  to  bear  «uch  an  agony  even  for 
years  and  years,  ere  it  has  at  length 
brought  death,  as  a  happy  bridegroom, 
to  their  release." 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the 
Satanic  school : 

*•  Hp  was  a  mean,  repulsive. looking 
man  :  bis  moody  visage  aeemed  to  have 
been  cast  in  the  very  mould  of  cruelty  ; 


and,  as  if  his  frigid  features  refused  to 
soften  into  one  redeeming  virtue,  or  to 
take  even  the  false  show  of  it,  his  iron 
countenance  so  declared  the  villain  [we 
never  knew  before  the  precise  import  of 
the  every -day  phrase,  **  a  villanous- 
looking  fellow'"],  that  he  that  saw  might 
have  known  it :  or  it  might  be  that  kind 
Heaven,  as  on  the  first  murderer,  Cain, 
had  set  his  seal,  that  universal  nature 
might  know  him  and  shun  him.  His 
restless  eyes  were  keen  and  sparkling, 
peermg  from  his  arched  and  busby  brows, 
whiob,  as  a  curtain,  almost  closed  around 
them  [Rowland's  Macassar,  we  see,  is 
no  new  invention].  He  looked  ever 
asquint,  aa  if  his  conscious  villany 
shrunk  from  the  inquiring  gaze  of  his 
species  ;  and  the  troubled  spirit  which 
inhabited  him  kept  him  impatient  and 
uneasy.  He  seemed  to  be,  indeed,  a 
man  without  a  heart,  the  repulsiveness 
of  whose  real  character  could  not  be  hid 
by  any  sembled  fawn:  his  very  smile 
was  but  a  hideous  grin,  that,  in  place 
of  conciliating,  the  more  entirely  dis- 
gusted." 

He  must  have  been  a  thundering 
villain  indeed  I  But  have  our  read- 
ers had  enough  of  this  fustian  and 
bombast  ?  If  not,  we  have ;  .md  our 
wish  is  law.  The  author  shoi.ld  turn 
to  some  more  reputable  empioyraent 
than  writing  "  historical  tales,"  for 
which  be  is  entirely  and  irredeemably 
Mosuited. 

Has  any  individual  among  the  readers 
of  Fbaser's  Maoazine  ever  experi- 
enced the  gentle  grip  of  the  influenza, 
while  on  a  visit  to  tnat  "capital  of  the 
universe,"  Paris?  We  trust  that  he 
has  been  sufficiently  fortunate  to  escape 
such  a  visitation.  With  ourselves  it 
has  been  far  otherwise.  People  may  talk 
of  tlie  gloom  and  fog  of  a  November 
in  London ;  but  nothing  could  surpass 
the  fog,  tlie  dismal,gloom,  the  chilling 
atmosphere  (the  very  thought  makes 
our  teeth  chatter,  as  though  we  were 
under  the  influence  of  an  ague  fit),  of 
last  January  in  Paris.  Father  Prout's 
Heligues  were  our  daily  companion ; 
but  that  delightful  work  could  not 
arouse  us  from  our  pervading  "  de- 
spondency and  sadness."  Our  gallant 
and  pleasant  friend,  "  the  Captain," 
invited  us  daily  to  masticate  the  deli- 
cacies which  overspread  his  table  at  the 
precise  hour  of  si%,  on  the  flrst  floor  of 
the  Hotel  de  Londres,  in  the  Place 
Vendome;  bnt  even  his  pleasantri^ 
were  thrown  away  upon  ^  Wy^il?^a!i^ 
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ioatteotive  ear.  We  swallowed  his  Sil- 
lery,  his  Bordeaux,  and  his  Clos  de 
Vogeot — all  to  no  purpose:  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  wine  to  inspirit  us ; 
althougn  we  were  so  bibacious,  that 
sometimes,  and  somehow  or  other,  our 
articulation    became   thick,   and    the 
words  would  not  (all  trippingly  from 
our  tongue.  The  secret  of  all  this  was, 
that  we  were  a  victim  to  incipient  in« 
fluenza,  which  in  a  few  days  laid  us  by 
the  heels  in  our  quarters  in  the  Hotel 
du  Rhin.    But,  while  it  killed  some 
hundreds,  it  spared  us  :— our  fete  did 
not  lie  in  that  quarter.     For  six  weeks, 
however,  we,  the  earliest  and  the  dear- 
est friend  of  Oliver  Yorke,  were  the 
victim  of  a  lowuess  of  spirits  which, 
as  a  punishment,  certainly  transcended 
the  torture  of  the  rack.    But  why,  it 
may  be  asked  by  our  impatient  reader 
—if,  indeed,  any  peruser  of  Regina's 
pleasant  pages  can  become  impatient — 
why  mention  any  thing  about  your  ill- 
ness on  such  an  occasion  ?    We  mildly 
answer, — because,  good  and  inquisitive 
friend,  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
wiling  away  hours,  which  would  oUier- 
wise  have  been  full  of  weariness  and 
pain,  by  reading  more  than  once  the 
three  volumes  comprising  Mrs.  Gore*s 
last  tale  of  Alrg.  Ai^mytuge,    Our  gay 
and  gallant  friend,  the  Captain,  brought 
it  to  our  apartment,  and  we  devoured 
it.    The  novel  was  full  of  dkaracter 
and    incident — the    personages  were 
varied,  and  admirably  sustained — the 
interest  was  kept  alive  to  the  conclu- 
sion—and   tlie  gentle    and    graceful 
bearing  of  one  of  tlie  most  exauisite 
of  female  characters  was  not  only  de- 
lineated, but  filled  up  to  the  very  life. 
With  tilt  exception  of  Trevelj^an,  we 
bad  not  for  a  verv  long  period  seen 
any  thing  which   had  so  completely 
engrossed  our  attention  or  won  our 
applause.    We  had  also,  at  that  same 
time,  an  opportunity  of  looking  through 
Mrs.  Gores  translation  of  Saintine^s 
beautiful    and   touching    tale    of  the 
Pkciola — the  idea  of  which  luui  been 
evidently  taken  from  the  Prigioni  of 
Silvio  Pellico,  but  which  Saintine  has 
managed    to  work   out  with   infinite 
taste  and  effect.    Mrs.  Gore*s  transla- 
tion was  faithful  and  elegant ;  and  we 
think  that  she  conferred  a  benefit  on 
that  portion  of  the  public,  either  not 
able  or  not  willing  to  read  tlie  original 
—  both  because  tlie  work  conveys  a 
touching  moral,  and  because  people  in 
this  country  will  now  be  convinced 


that  French  writers  exist,  who  are  bold 
enough  to  evince  their  dissent  from  the 
artificial  and  feeble  school  of  which 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alexander  Dumas 
liave  boasted  themselves  to  be  tlie 
chiefs. 

We  wish  we  could  give  an  account 
of  the  incidents  of  tlie  tale.  Mrs. Gore 
very  justly  observes,  "  tliat  the  very 
soul  of  poetry  breathes  through  the 
liule  romance.*'  But  the  autlior  of 
Pkciola  is  a  visionary,  whose  dreams 
are  manifestly  the  results  of  a  happy 
and  wholesome  frame  of  mind — not 
frantic  slumbers,  haunted  by  night- 
mare and  diabolism.  Lowly  and  un- 
presuming  as  is  tlie  heroine  of  his  tale, 
she  has  a  claim  to  the  protection  of 
the  wise  and  good ;  and  we  defy  the 
most  hard -hearted  of  critics  to  set 
his  foot  upon  the  humble  neck  of 
«  Picciola.'' 

The  incidents,  however,  are  not 
many,  and  the  characters  are  very  few, 
but  managed  with  all  the  imagination, 
grace,  beauty,  pathos,  of  the  autlior  of 
Undine.  Cliaries  Veramont,  Count  de 
Cliarney,  is  young,  and  possessed  of 
boundless  wealtli.  He  outlives  every 
enjoyment ;  and,  literally  through  ex- 
haustion of  feelinff,  plunges  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  Napoleon,  and  is  im- 
prisoned for  life  in  the  small  fortress 
of  Fenestrella.  Solitude  nearly  drives 
him  mad :  he  curses  fate,  life,  the 
world — and  he  denies  God.  Suddenly 
a  small  pkint  springs  up  between  two 
stones  of  tlie  pavement;  and  to  this 
plant  he  gives  the  endearing  name  of 
Picciola.  He  actually  forms  a  friend- 
ship for  it ;  and  at  length  loves  it  with 
all  the  force  of  which  that  tender  pas- 
sion is  susceptible.  He  by  degrees 
learns  the  value  of  life,  is  awakened 
to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  learns 
to  acknowledge  and  worship  God  with 
sincere  and  fervent  piety.  He  marries 
the  daughter  of  his  fellow-prisoner, 
and  lives  and  dies  a  happy  man. 
Every  diaracter  in  the  novel  is  perfect ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  is  that 
of  the  jailor.  It  is  every  way  worthy 
tlie  pen  of  Shakespeare.  A  young 
poetess  has  sent  us  tlie  following  illus- 
tration of  this  little  production. 

Ttte  Flower  of  FeneUrella, 

Dull  vapours  fill  the  joyless  air, 

And  cold  the  sunbemn  fiilb 
Within  the  courtyard,  paved  and  bare» 

'Neath  FeuestreUu-V  walklg  IC 
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While  winters  upon  winters  roll, 

7ker«  Iwtb  a  captiTe  trod  : 
Kis  was  that  madness  of  the  soul 

Which  knows  not  of  a  God. 

One  morn  between  tlie  clefts  of  stone 

Two  leaflets  burst  to  riew ; 
And  day  bj  daj,  and  one  by  one. 

The  frsgile  branches  g^ew. 

It  fpvw  —  nor  canker  knew,  nor  blight, 
'Neath  sun,  and  storm,  and  shower : 

A  blessing  to  the  captire's  sight. 
It  grew — a  dungeon  flower ! 

Oh,  beautiful  and  gentle  thing ! 

Meek  offspring  of  the  skj  ! 
Camest  thou,  like  a  breath  of  spring, 

To  whisper  and  to  die  1 

The  captire  mark*d  its  growth,  and  felt 

His  soul  subdued  to  tears  : 
That  tender  thisf  had  power  to  melt 

The  gathered  nosts  of  years. 

He  who  had  blindly  trod  the  mase 

Of  learning  and  of  power. 
Stood  watching  with  awaken*d  gaze 

The  opening  of  a  flower ! 

He  traced  the  powers  of  sun  and  dew — 
The  light— the  breath  that  fanned  ; 

And  owned  at  lengtli,  to  nature  true, 
His  greet  Creator's  hand. 

Great  God !  with  pure  and  wise  design. 

Still,  still  'mid  all  we  see, 
Thou  blendest  thus  some  mysuc  sign — 

Some  voice  which  breathes  of  Thee ! 

There  was  also,  at  the  period  we 
spoke  of,  a  third  work  which  attracted 
our  particular  attention.  It  was  entitled 
the  Vktry  of  a  Dtfamuyiey  full  of  faith- 
ful and  witty  pictures  of  fashionable 
society  iu  England,  Germany,  and 
France :  and,  as  far  as  the  latter  coun- 
try is  concerned,  it  is  the  only  work 


which  gives  a  true  description  of  the 
manners  and  modes  of  life  of  the  hidi 
est  Parisian  circles.  Tlie  writer  of  this 
Diarif  possesses  a  merit  which  every 
one  has  hitherto  accorded,  out  of  the 
whole  host  of  fashionable  novel-writers, 
to  Mrs.  Gore  alone, —  that  of  having 
actually  mixed  with,  and  been  an 
habitual  member  of  those  classes,  the 
daily  demeanour,  and  language,  and 
morals  of  which  she  has  attempted, 
and  that  strictly  to  the  letter,  to  de- 
scribe. Tlie  writer  has  equally  visited 
the  hotels  of  tlie  Faubourfic  St.  Germain, 
hermetically  sealed  to  the  Frenchmen 
of  the  present  reginte,  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish residents  of  Paris — the  hotels  of 
the  "  Nouveatix  rkhartU  "  —  of  llie 
Chauss^  d'Antin — and  of  diploma- 
tists— the  family  of  Ix>uis  Philippe, 
as  they  are  k nudged  and  shouldered 
by  the  garlic  and  tobacco-reeking  mem- 
bers of  the  national  guard,  in  the  halls 
of  the  once-exclusive  Tuileries  —  and 
I  lie  wretched  hops  and  parties  of  ioi- 
diatint  and  would-be-grand  fashionables 
from  England.  U|)on  the  three  works 
in  question  we  fully  intended  to  write 
our  lucubrations,  and  forward  the  same 
to  our  friend  Oliver.  But  that  con- 
founded influenza  prevented  us;  and 
we  were  compellea  to  write  to  our 
'<  Man  of  Genius,*'  and  request  him  to 
take  the  same  in  hand.  Disappoint- 
ment, however,  still  awaited  us;  for, 
while  our  own  valuable  attention  was 
engrossed  in  furthering  the  Conserv- 
ative cause  during  the  last  general 
election,  and  we  supposed  that  our 
'*  Genius  *'  was  inditing  a  sparkling 
article  for  our  pages,  io !  he  had  taken 
fliglit  for  Hanover,  and  is  now  astonish- 
ing the  natives  of  King  Ernest's  capital 
by  the  exercise  of  his  faculties. 
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But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  novel 
before  us  ;•  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
has  a  merit,  lacking  in  Mrs.  Gore*s 
previous  performances,  viz.  that  the 
mcidents  are  under  the  management 
of  fewer  personages.  In  Mrs.  Gore*s 
former  works,  the  number  of  characters 
brought  together  overloaded,  as  it  were, 
the  canvass,  and  cramped  the  general 
eflfect  and  liarmonious  succession  of 
erents.  The  prominent  cliaracter  in 
Stoke$hiU  Place  is  Mr.  Bamsley,  the 
man  ofbudnnt;  who,  although  the  son 


of  a  law-stationer,  and  formerly  an  at- 
torney, manages,  by  marrying  his  mas- 
ter*sonly  daughter,with  neariy  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  retire 
into  the  country — purchase  the  pro- 
perty of  Stokeshill,  formeriy  appertain- 
ing to  the  very  ancient  family  of  the 
Woodgates — and,  by  cutting  off  all 
communication  with  his  own  relatives 
and  quondam  friends,  to  sink  his 
origin,  and  obtain  a  respectable  foot- 
ing among  the  gentry  of  the  county  of 
Kent.     He  is  a  man  of  quickness  and 


•  StokeshiU  Place ;  or.  The  Man  of  Business.    By  the  Author  of  "  M( 
Paughten/'  «  Mrs.  Armytage,"  £cc.  &o.    3  vols.    London,  1857.    ColhumV 
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penetration,  without  vulgarity,  and 
posseseed  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion ;  and  his  incessant  eflforts  are  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  making  himself 
useful  to  the  neighbouring  fiimiliet, 
and  to  the  county  generally  —  to  ob- 
tain the  character  of  a  man  of  business 
— to  increase  his  own  importance,  by 
making  his  management  of  matters  in- 
dispensable—  and  thus  not  only  win 
universal  esteem,  but  work  his  wav 
into  the  House  of  Commons  through 
the  representation  of  the  neighbouring 
borough  of  Westerton.  He  has  an  only 
daughter,  whose  mother  died  alnuMt  in 
the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  whose 
portraiture  is  drawn  in  most  beautiful 
colours  by  the  delicate  and  grace- 
bestowing  touch  of  Mrs.  Gore.  She 
is  very  young,  very  beautiful,  very 
simple,  very  ingenuous — her  feelings 
are  alive  to  every  pure  and  feminine 
impulse;  and,  though  her  powers  of 
mind  are  of  a  very  high  oroer,  she  is 
ever  unobtrusive  and  modest  in  her 
demeanour.  Her  education  has  been 
the  work  of  an  elderly  lady,  Miss  Win- 
ston, first  her  mother  s  governess,  tlien 
her  companion,  and  afterwards  the  go- 
verness of  the  gentle  and  pure-minded 
Margaret  Barnsley.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  eflforts,  the  stigma  of  his 
origin  sticks  to  the  attorney,  and  be- 
comes gall  and  wormwood  to  his  soul ; 
and,  though  every  where  received  as  a 
very  useful  person  and  a  consummate 
'*  man  of  business,"  he  sees  that  the 
only  way  to  overstep  the  barrier  laid 
down  by  the  prejudices  of  society  is  to 
attain  worldly  distinction,  and  display 
his  wealth  and  worldly  advantages. 
He  therefore  comes  forward  as  a  can- 
didate for  Westerton  — but  not  before 
he  had  commanded  his  daughter  to 
refuse  the  proflfered  suit  of  the  younger 
son  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  also  a  member  for 
the  borough.  This  refusal,  and  from  a 
man  without  pedigree  or  county  stand- 
ing, but  with  plenty  of  money  withal, 
so  enrages  the  father  that  be  imme- 
diately writes  to  the  impoverished  Sir 
Henry  Woodgate,  who  is  living  with 
his  aunt  and  benefactress  at  Ghent, 
and  instigates  him  to  an  opposition  to 
Mr.  Barnsley.  The  Woodgate  family 
dates  from  the  Conquest;  and  they  not 
only  look  on  the  ci-devant  attorney 
with  contempt,  but  also  with  deep  ani- 
mosity, because  he  has  chanced  to  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  their  patrimonial 
property,  of  which  their  own  extrava- 
gances have   caused    the   alienation. 


Spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the 
parvenu  is  returned,  aind  thus  gains 
admission  into  the  very  choicest  society 
of  the  metropolis,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Lady  Walmer,  one  of  the 
principal  personages  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  Here  Margaret  receives  the 
most  splendid  offers,  coronets  and  titles 
being  showered  before  her  feet;  but 
she  is  proof  against  tliese  allurements, 
for  her  heart  has  become  secretly,  but 
irretrievably,  won  by  Sir  Henry  Wood- 
gate — even  while  he  was  her  fathers 
antagonist  for  the  honours  of  the 
Westerton  representation.  They  fre- 
quently meet  in  town,  and  Margaret 
has  every  reason  to  believe,  from  his 
manner,  that  the  young,  high-minded, 
and  highly  aecomplish^  bc^net,  reci- 
procates her  afTection  ;  but  it  turns  out 
that  Sir  Henry  Woodgate  had  only 
sought  her  society  for  the  purpose  of 
constantly  speaking  to  her,  and  hear- 
ing her  speak,  of  the  dear  fiiend  of  her 
youth,  Helen  Sullivan,  to  whom  he  is 
already  engaged.  The  baronet  remains 
ignorant  of  his  conquest,  and  is  mar- 
ried to  tlie  woman  of  his  choice,  who 
chances  to  possess  a  temper  totally  in- 
compatible with  liis  own.  Meanwhile 
Barnsley,  through  the  roguery  of  his 
country  banker,  (Moseman,  suffers  a 
severe  reverse  of  fortune;  forCloseman 
fails,  and  Barnsley,  through  his  greed 
for  an  extended  income,  is  involved  as 
a  partner,  and  gazetted  as  a  bankrupt. 
He  consequently  loses  every  shilling  of 
his  money  ;  but  a  deed  of  settlement, 
produced  to  the  world  by  Barnsley, 
shews  that  "  Siokesliill  Place  "  is  abso- 
lutely settled  upon  his  daughter.  Ajb 
the  estate,  however,  without  a  corre- 
sponding fortune,  is  worse  than  useless, 
it  is,  by  Margarets  consent,  sold  to 
Sir  Henry  Woodgate,  who  is  enabled 
to  purchase  it  by  means  of  his  wife's 
handsome  fortune.  Barnsley  now, 
without  assigning  adequate  reasons, 
goes  abroad  to  Flanders,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  his  ever  faithful  daughter. 
Here  they  remain,  for  more  than  five 
years,  in  peace  and  happiness.  Barns- 
ley had  become  a  sadder,  but  a  better 
man,  and  had  learned,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  appreciate  his  daughter*s 
excellence;  while  that  daughter,  im- 
proved in  beauty  and  in  mind,  has  not 
only  gained  golden  opinions  from  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  society,  but  has 
been  offered  the  hand  of  the  noble 
Prince  of  Artenbeig ;  whicli,  however, 
she  has  thought  proper,  though  mo- 
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desUy,  to  refuse — for  her  heart  has 
never  been  in  her  own  cuttody.  In 
the  niidst  of  bis  domestic  happiness 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  Bamsley 
suddenly  receives  a  letter,  intimftting 
that  his  only  brother  lias  returned  in 
sttdi  ill  bealtb  from  India  that  be  is 
not  expected  to  survive  many  days, 
mod,  if  Bamsley  wishes  to  see  him,  he 
mutt  immediately  hurry  over  to  Lon- 
don. The  brotliers  had  not  been  on 
9Mm1  terms,  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
glect of  tbe  ^  man  of  business  ;*'  and 
he  neaolves,  as  some  slight  expiation, 
to  proceed  on  his  journey.  Margaret 
accompanies  him ;  but,  on  the  instant 
of  landing,  Bamsley  is  arrested  on  the 
capital  charge  of  having  forged  the 
deled  of  settlement  conveying  the  pro- 
perty to  bis  daughter.  Tlius  does  the 
career  of  the  man  of  business,  who  has 
been  struggling  all  his  life  to  lil\  liim- 
self  from  that  legitimate  sphere  for 
which  he  was  by  nature  destined,  end 
in  blistering  disgrace.  He  dies  while 
in  prison  (how,  nobody  can  tell);  while 
his  dutiful  child  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
life  and  fortune  for  his  preservation. 
And,  on  the  death  of  Lady  Woodgate, 
and  after  a  sufficient  interval,  Margaret 
is  at  length  made  happy  by  an  union 
with  the  man  of  her  selection,  to  whom 
she  had  through  all  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  life  proved  faithAil. 

The  moral,  as  intended  by  Mrs.  Gore 
in  her  tale,  is  obvious, — the  prejudices 
of  the  aristocracy  are  too  strong  to  be 
carried  by  any  assailant,  even  though 
he  be  armed  with  every  intellactual 
and  mental  quality  ever  bestowed  upon 
man.  But  why  has  Mit.  Gone  mftde 
all  her  exclusives  ToriM?  The  Whig 
aristocracy  arrogate  to  themselves  longer 
pedigrees  and  greater  posseiaioos  than 
the  Tory.  But,  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
also  true  that  there  is  a  greater  syelem 
of  exclusiveness  among  thelormer  than 
among  tlie  latter.  And  this  viU  become 
apparent  upon  setting  an  iaquiry  on 
foot  in  any  county  throughout  the  thn»e 


kingdoms.  For  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
Tory  aristoeracy  that,  although  they 
may  not  possess  such  lengthened  pedi- 
grees as  their  opponents,  they  are  more 
immediately  sprung  from  the  people, 
and  that  they  have  a  greater  community 
of  interest  and  feeling  with  the  people 
than  the  pride  of  Whiggery  would  ever 
avow,  or  to  which  it  would  ever  con- 
descend. Another  point  which  Mrs. 
Gore  has  attempted  to  elucidate,  is  the 
misery  always  attending  marriages  of 
convenience.  We  have  had,  of  late, 
many  instances  of  the  kind  —  enough 
to  warn  all  parents  from  recklessly 
risking  the  happiness  of  their  offspring. 
When  the  man  marries  for  money,  and 
tlie  woman  for  social  position,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  is  misery  to  them- 
selves and  their  duldren.  Coldness 
soon  gives  place  to  indifference,  and 
indifference  to  aversion,  and  too  fre- 
quently desertion ;  and  how  can  child- 
ren, with  such  a  woful  example,  turn 
out  ornaments,  or  even  a  credit,  to 
society? 

Throughout  every  scene  of  this  novel, 
Mrs.  Gore  has  manifested  consummate 
taste,  acute  powers  of  description,  and 
infinite  skill  and  judgment.  The  scenes 
of  English  fashionaUe  life  are  written 
in  a  style,  and  with  a  fidelity,  of  which 
not  one  other  writer  ofthe  day  is  capable. 
Tlie  developement  of  the  ^'arious  cha- 
racters is  perfect ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  thing  in  better  keeping, 
or  more  consistent  in  ail  its  parts,  than 
that  of  Barnsley,  and  of  his  admirable 
and  gentle  daughter.  Amid  all  the 
whirl  of  society,  Mrs.  Gore  never  loses 
sight  of  the  pure  and  the  simple ;  and 
this  is  testined  iu  every  one  of  her 
iM>v«ls.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  wquld 
refeir  to  the  cliancter  of  the  governess 
in  StQke$hUl  Place,  and  to  that  of  Dr. 
Grant  in  Jirs,  Armytage, — Further 
spaoe  tlie  inexorab&e  Oliver  will  not 
9ik>w  IIS ;  so  we  beg  heartily  to  recom- 
meod  Stokei/iiU  Pkice  to  the  world  at 
large. 
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BROUGHAM  AND  MELBOURNE; 

OR, 

THE  tWA  DOCS. 

A  REVEBEND  and  learned  Doctor  of  tl)e  North  defined  this  to  be  the  real  old  age 
of  Uie  world,  and  the  centuries  long  passed  to  have  been  its  boyhood ;  the  heroes 
of  to-day  to  be  the  grandpapas,  and  those  of  the  fourth  to  the  nineteenth  century 
to  have  been  the  grandchildren,  children,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  therefore  clear,  from 
these  premises,  that  the  originals  of  all  learned  works  and  poems  are  struck  off 
now;  and  that  the  writings  of  these  great-great-grandchildren  and  striplingSy 
Homer  and  ^mto//e,  are  mere  plagiarisms  from  their  forefathers — ix.  the  sires  of 
this  present  hoary  generation.  The  originals  are  appearing  now, and  all  that  pre- 
ceded are  pure  copies,  litis  will  vindicate  our  course,  were  vindication  necessary , 
in  inserting  the  following  original,  composed  on  the  day  after  the  Brougbana  and 
Melbourne  skirmish  in  the  House  or  Lords;  from  wnich  it  will  be  seen  tint 
Bums,  one  of  our  grandchildren,  has  conceived,  and  with  monstrous  impudence 
composed  the  first  poem  in  his  work.  The  Twa  Dogs.  Tlie  master-strokes, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  in  our  original,  and  the  traces  of  artful  accomroodatioD  are 
clearly  in  Bums. — O.  Y. 

Upo'  an  evenin'  in  December, 

The  House  o'  Lords  may  weel  remember, 

Twa  duels,  that  were  na  thrang  thegither, 

Forgathered  there  wi'  ane  anither. 

The  first  they  ca*d  him  Viscount  Melbourne, 

Whose  title  shews  him  toVe  been  well  bom  ; 

His  lockit,  lettered,  braw  gold  collar, 

A  noble  proved,  if  not  a  scholar. 

Though  his  a  premier's  high  degree, 

The  fient  a  premier  mind  had  he ; 

For  he  wad  spen'  an  hour  caressin' 

Wi'  ony  willin'  gipsy  messin*. 

At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie^ 

Nae  tawted  quean,  though  e*er  sae  duddie, 

But  through  "  back  door  "  he'd  go  to  see  her, 

And  sit  on  rugs  or  carpets  wi'  her. 

Tlie  t'ither  was  an  Edinbro*  collie, 

A  carpin',  rantin*,  ravin'  billie. 

For  wham  the  Commons  had  nae  room. 

And  got  him  christened  Baron  Brougham* 

Brougham  is  a  gath  and  gabbie  tyke 

As  ever  cleared  the  Commons'  dyke : 

His  upward  snout,  and  scraggy  face, 

Hae  ^t  him  faes  in  ilka  place. 

The  birch,  the  school,  the  University, 

Are  things  he  always  shews  no  mercy  to. 

Though  he,  from  ©iriy  days,  had  been 

To  Dan  and  Lord  Monbodd'  a  frien', 

Yet  had  nae  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 

To  grace  his  hurdles  wi*  its  swurl. 

Ance,  nae  doubt,  they  war  fain  o'ither, 

And  unco  pack  and  thick  thegither, 

Wi'  social  nose,  whyles  snuff'd  and  snoukit, 

And  Tory  pension-lists  they  howkit ; 

Whiles  ane  to  iVbrton-Falgate  drew, 

And  t'ither  to  th'  Edinbro'  Review. 

And  Jenkins  then,  and  Magdalene, 

Through  thick  and  thin  had  cronies  been ; 

Till  Tuesday  niclit,  in  House  o'  Lords,  ^^  , 

Baitl)  rose  to  fierce  and  bitter  words.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ Ic 
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BROUOUAM. 

"  My  lord,  yeVe  lately  got  your  tongue 
Wi'  coortly  phrase  sae  nicely  hung, 
That  ane,  wha  ken'd  ye  not,  wad  think 
You  stood  upon  the  very  brink 
Of  Wellington-Consenratismy 
Or  ither  bteck  and  awfu*  chasm. 
I  like  na  these  approximations  — 
Sic  unrefbrmin'  occupations  1 
As  for  myser,  late  Chancellor  Brougliaro, 
Tm  closer  drawn  to  Joseph  Hume, 
The  Greek  Kilkenny  warroin'-pan. 
To  Waklev,  Leader,  and  great  Dan. 
My  heart  has  been  sae  £iin  to  see  them, 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wl*  them.*' 

MELDOURKEi 

'<  My  lord,  to  see  how  ye*re  negleckit. 
An  huflTd,  and  cuffa,  and  disrespeckit ; 
The  ministry  nu  care  but  little 
For  Brougham,  and  Hume,  and  sic  like  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  sick  folk 
As  I  would  by  a  stink  in  brock. 
As  to  my  learned  and  polish*d  tongue 
With  courtly  phrase  bem'  nicely  hung, 
Nane,  my  lora,  could  stick  the  faster 
To  court,  and  place,  and  royal  master ; 
Or  bow  sae  afl  tlie  willin  knee 
To  keep  the  seals  and  salarie. 
You  butter*d  up,  and  buttered  doun, 
You  self-conceited,  blarney  loon, 
An'  went  where'er  the  premier  led  you. 
Savin'  av,  or  no,  as  he  mit  bid  you ; 
Till  York  and  Inverness  paradin', 
Boastin',  like  dung-cock  on  a  midden. 
You  mountebank  t  rather  faster 
Than  just  was  lik'd  by  roysd  master ; 
And  thereby  got  a  kick  i'  the  breech 
That  sent  you  out  o'  coortly  reach." 

BROUGHAM. 

"  My  lord,  I'm  wonderfu*  contentit 
Wi  sic  like  fare  as  Fortune's  sentit ; 
But  ilka  body  kens  my  life, 
Tm  modest  as  new-married  wife, 
An'  only  stay  awa  frae  courts 
To  please  mysel  wi'  belter  sports. 
But  since  ve  winna  tak  the  offer 
I've  hinted  aHen,  you  vile  auld  scoffer, 
I  leave  you  here  a  parliamentin. 
For  salary  your  soul  indentin ; 
An'  nu  1 11  act  for  your  destruction 
Wi*  Radical  and  Popish  faction ; 
And  tho*  a  place  I  ance  mi't  prize  it, 
Most  heartily  I  nu  despise  it. 
By  thb,  the  candle's  glimrin  light 
Shew'd  it  vras  well  on  i'  the  night; 
So  up  they  got,  and  shook  their  lugs. 
Like  twa  ill-natured  terrier  dogs ; 

An  each  took  afi'his  several  way,  C^r\r\n]r> 

To  have  it  out  some  other  day.  ^9^^^  ^v ^^OOglL 


lOS  The  Doctor,  ^c.  [Januwry, 

TUE  DOCTOR.* 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH.— HUNTING  UP. 

Clemenln  itiikm  «it.  J  o  venal. 

[No,  no — that  U  the  wrong  quotation  :  here  is  a  better  from  the  same  poet  J  : 

" Venit  et  Crispi  jucunda  aenectus 

Cujos  erant  norea,  qualis  facundia,  mite 
Ingenium.  Juvkvil. 

The  derii  aiul  hia  grannam, 
With  a  north  wind  to  ian  'am, 
Expecting  and  hoping  the  trumpet  to  blow, 
For  thejr  are  cock-sure  of  the  fellow  lielow. 

COLEaiDOE. 

Dulamaa  belle,  oanaM  sgia  Attale  belle, 
Historias  belka,  carmina  bella  &cia 

Nil  bene  cum  facia*,  facia  tmoMi  omnia  belLe 
Via  duam  quid  sia  1    Magnus  as  ardelip^ 

MAETfAI.. 

Whack  fol  da  riddle,  ahoot  htm  through  the  mid41e— 

Whack  fol  da  riddle,  well-a-day.        Bkrkard  Barton. 

For  PistoFa  codi  ia  up,  and  iaafaing  fire  will  follow. 

8barb8peare. 

Maia  il  me  semble  qu'il  ne  sefa  pas  hors  de  propos  de  dire  d'ou  lea  Indiena  tireot 
cette  gpvnde  quantity  d*or  qu'ila  rend  pour  tribut  au  Roy  de  Perse. — Let  Hi$toirei 
d*UerodoU  mitet  en  Fran^oit  par  P,  Dn-Ryer  de  rAcad£mte  Fran^oue,  Conteiller,  et 
HUtoriographe  de  Roy. 

A  second  Daniel !  Shy  lock. 

Convey  the  wise  call  it.  Pistol. 


CHAPTER  THE  «XTH.— HUNTING  DOWN. 

Aliena  quiaquia  cacitat  at  qumit  faaaam. 

Martial* 

Or  laugh  and  abake  in  Rabalaia'  easf  ehiUr. 

PaPE* 

OJ  ym^  r»Hr$  yt  tm«v  \ytUar§  irirfttc  jut^irn^ 
OXiv  rt^vr^^  Ctev  ^ t/ttf mS^  »mi  §tevih,         HoMER« 
llius  paraphrased  : 

No,  Doctor — no  ! 
Thj  hand  can  never  pull  Pantagniera  bow. 

O.  Y. 


•  The  Doctor,  &c.    hooAmi  LoHmu»ndC0.'<^t$^^ 


ic 
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Mms  qn*  arriva-t4i  ?    Tres  peu  4»  lecteara  reoio»bkrmt  mi  chMi  qui  vooce  la 
OMiiRle. — Qmtttums  tur  CEneytlop^tdie* 

Quanto  reetius  hie  qui  nil  molitur  ioopte  Y 

Homes. 
Midniglit,  and  not  an  eje. 

SouTHBY— or  8mith. 


INTER. CHAPTER  THE  FIRST.— RECOVERING. 

Te  aequiBHir.  Lucretius. 

Commentators  each  dark  paaaaye  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  eandlaa  to  the  auo.   . 

YOUNO. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH.— DISCOVERING. 
He  bafcii  baen  at  a  fiMtt  of  laagM^es,  and  bath  carried  off  the  aoimps. 

SHAKKSPtinS. 

Quote  Lycophron,  and  people  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  hare  read  Homer. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Dicetur  totiea  rM>  y  itintfuiQifum*  Mabtuu 

O  que  d*loriU  obacun,  de  Urrea  iniores, 

Furent  en  ce  grand  jonr  de  la  poudre  tires !     Boilsa  v. 


CHAPTEK  TMB  FIFTH. — RUMTINO  UP. 


Clenentia  atitlu  est. 


JUYINAL. 


[No,  no — that  is  the  wrong  quotation : 
here  is  a  better  from  the  same  poet] : 

Venit  et  Crispi  jucunda  aenectus 
I,  quauaf 


I  facundia,  mite 
Juvenal. 


Cujua  erant  mores,  qi 
logeninm. 

The  deril  and  his  grannam. 
With  a  north  wind  to  fan  'em. 
Expecting  and  hoping  tbe  trumpet  to  blow. 
For  they  are  cocksure  of  the  ftUow  below. 

Coi.BBIOCI. 

Dnlamas  belle,  cansas  agis  Attale  belle, 
Historias  bellas,  carmioa  bella  fncis 

*  •  • 

Nil  bene  cum  facias,  facis  tamen  omnia 

belle 
Vis  dnam  quid  sis  ?    Magnus  es  ardelio. 
Martial. 

Whack  Ibl  de  riddle,  shoot  him  through 
the  middle  -. 
Whack  fol  de  riddle,  well-a-day. 

Brbnard  Barton. 

For  Piatot's  cock  as  np,  and  flashing  fire 
will  foUow.  Shakmpiare. 

Mais  il  me  semble,  quMl  ne  sera  pas 
hors  de  propos  de  dire  d'oii  les  Indians 
tirent  eette  grande  quantity  d*or  qu*iU 
rend  pour  tnbut  au  Hoy  de  Perse. — L«f 
Hktoirei  d'HeredoUt  mUe$  em  FranfoU  par 
P.  Du-Ryer,  de  VAeOimU  Frmmfoite, 
CoH$eiUer,  et  Historiographe  de  Ro]f» 


A  second  Daniel !  Shylock. 

Convey  the  wise  call  it.  Pistol. 

Clement  Carlyon,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  wrote,  in  the  year  1 836,  a 
volume,  which  be  entitled  Earfy  Tears 
4md  LaU  ReadleciiimM.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Oeofge  Whittaker  and  Co., 
in  Ave  Maria  Lane ;  and  printed  by 
J.Truscott,  who  sojourns  in  the  Black- 
friars' Road.  Clement— -not  Clemens 
the  Alexandrian,  but  Clemens  the  Cor- 
nubiaii — started  in  one  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  century,  1798-9,  on  a 
lour.     It  was  by  no  means 

"  In  the  hot  days  when  George  tlie  Third 
was  king  ;*' 

for  Uiougli  tliat  worthy  monarch  filled 
the  throne,  the  days  were  any  thing  but 
hot.  "  The  winter  of  1 798-9,"  says  the 
Doctor —Doctor  Carlyon,  not  Southey 
— «  was  remarkably  long  and  severe : 
anow  remained  on  the  ground  even  in 
Cornwall  till  tlie  latter  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March/'  Why  the  re- 
straining particle  even  should  be  ap- 
plied to  Com  wall  we  do  not  know : 
at  the  Land's  End,  one  would  have 
imagined  that  the  extremities  of  the 
wealber  should  be  most  remarkably 
felt.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  it  is  plain 
that  Clement  found  the  weather  to  be 
inclement.  Digitized  by  VjOO vie 
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Of  this,  howerer,  we  should  have 
taken  no  note,  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  Carlson,  in  his  peregrinations,  had 
met  with  Coleridge.  Of  old  Cole  his 
recollections  are  pleasant ;  but  his  ac- 
count of  the  early  political  career  of 
the  pantisocrat  is  by  no  means  com- 
mendable. We  come  in  for  some  sliare 
of  censure,  because  of  our  having  pub- 
lished tlie  verses  of  that  old  man  elo- 
quent on  Mackintosh. 

**  Coleridge,"  says  Clement  Carlyon, 
*'  must  have  been  in  a  capricious  mood, 
and  under  the  in6uence  of  no  small 
chagrin,  when  he  wrote  that  eccentric 
and  bitter  lampoon,  *  I1ie  two  round 
Spaces  on  the  Tombstone/  of  whicli  I 
have  preserved  a  copy ;  but  I  never  ex- 
pectea  nor  wished  to  have  seen  it  in 
print:  neither  can  the  special  pleading 
with  which  it  was  not  long  since  intro- 
duced into  a  celebrated  magazine  change 
the  character  of  the  vindictive  spirit  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  conceived 
and  written ;  any  more  than  the  specious 
pschyological  vindication  which  Cole- 
ridge has  himself  prefixed  to  the  repub- 
lication of 

*  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,' 
among  his  Sibylline  leaves,  can  make 
any  earthly  being,"  &c.  &c. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate the  propriety,  or  the  impro- 
priety, of  "  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaugh- 
ter ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  sliall  say 
(for  ours  is  the  celebrated  Magazine), 
that  our  publication  of  a  piece  of  poetry, 
well  known  in  literary  circles,  and  after- 
wards published  by  Coleridge  himself, 
with  some  lines  which  we  had  tlie  grace 
to  strike  out,  as  being  somewhat  too 
Gargantua-like  for  our  page,  does  not 
in  an  any  way  inflict  the  pang  of  peni- 
tence upon  our  publicatory  souls.  Jim 
Mackintosh,  besides,  never  stood  very 
high  in  our  eyes — to  use  a  plebeian 
and  very  intelligible  expression,  we 
thought  him  a  humbug  of  large  degree ; 
and  would  have  been  at  all  times  ready 
to  vote  with  Joe  Hume  for  the  cutting 
off  of  his  public  allowance,  whatever 
that  might  have  been,  leaving  him  to 
browze  upon  the  eleemosynary  aliment 
afforded  him  by  Brookes's.  But  Joe, 
as  well  as  Jim,  was  frae  the  Noarth ; 
and  the  member  for  Montrose  would 
not  think  of  annoying  the  Doctor,  &c. 
oot  o'  Aberdeen-awa.  Jim  was  a  doc- 
tor of  medicine !  but,  as  nobody  would 
be  trusted  under  his  care,  he  turned 


lawyer.  ''  Faciamm  experimetUwm  i/t 
corpore  v'Ui^  said  his  patrons;  and, 
knowing  not  half  as  much  law  as  an 
apothecary's  boy  does  of  physic,  off 
Jim  was  sent  to  bray  jurisprudence  in 
Bombay.    On  this  there  is  a  story. 

Now,  for  this  story  we  are  most  pe- 
culiariy  anxious  not  to  be  in  any  way 
held  responsible.  It  may  be  a  lie  from 
beginning  to  end.  A  lie  with  pockets 
to  it.    A  lie  in  a  tiewig.    So,  if  it  is  a 

lie,  say  so,  Brian .    You  oflFend 

us  not ;  but  you  know  tlie  feel  of  a 
trigger,  under  the  first  joint  of  the  in- 
dex finger  of  your  dexter  paw,  too  well, 
not  to  know  ttiat  it  is  more  polite  to  say 
that  it  is  a  mistake.  We  shall  correct 
it  in  the  next  Number. 

Jim  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Burke ; 
and  in  one  sense  the  thing  answered 
very  well,  for  it  booed  him  into  an  ac- 
(juaintance  with  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful. This  work,  as  poor  Eaton  Bar- 
rett said,*  he  wrote  to  please  Fox  —by 
and  by,  through  Burke's  introduction, 
he  read  lectures,  in  praise  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  and  constitution,  to  please  Pitt 
— and  then  he  took  a  place  in  India 
to  please  himself.  All  this  was  quite 
right ;  and  Macklin,  who  wrote  Sir  Per* 
tinax  MacSycophant,  could  not  desire 
better :  it  would  have  just  suited  his 
book.  But  while  Jim  was  in  India, 
it  so  happened  that  Brian  came 
under  the  notice  of  tlie  Recorder  of 
Bombay.  What  he  had  done  we  know 
not,  or  we  forget,  or  we  cannot  tell. 

That  any  one  could  imagine  a  court 
in  which  Jim  presided  to  be  much  bet- 
ter or  more  dignified  tlian  tlie  court  of 
dogapes,  said  to  be  established  in  Tlii- 
bet,  or  of  iack-crows  liolding  their  sit- 
tings iu  the  Orkneys,  or  other  Ultima 
Thule  latitudes,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Brian,  submitting  to  die  judicature,  as 
he  would  have  submitted  wherever  the 
crown  of  England  was  placed,  even  if 
it  were  clapp^  upon  tlie  river  Jordan — 
to  say  notning  of  his  being  compelled 
to  submit  whether  he  would  or  not — 
made  his  appearance  in  due  time  at 
the  bar.  Jim  flourished  about,  talked 
fine  rhetoric  and  bad  law  in  the  lingo 
of  Aberdeen,  and  was,  of  course,  a  very 
shining  character,  until  it  was  the  time 
for  Brian  to  speak.  Tlie  Milesian  had 
arrived  in  court  with  a  large  assortment 
of  those  portentous  folios  which,  by  a 
legal  fiction,  are  called  abridgements. 
One  of  these  works  lay  before  him, 
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which  he  prepared  to  open  with  due 
solemnity. 

«•  My  lord,"  or  **  Your  worship,"  or 
whatever  else  may  be  the  proper  ap- 
pellatioa  of  tlie  Bombayese  recorders, 
said  Brian. 

**  Citic,  clac,*^  said  the  volume  lie 
was  opening. 

[\\e  do  not  know  that  we  are  exact 
or  intelligible  in  our  orthography  ;  but 
if  our  readers  will  put  their  tongues  to 
the  part  of  the  palate  close  behind  tlie 
teeth  y  and  leaving  a  due  passage  for 
the  air,  draw  it  vehemently  up  and 
down,  it  will  expr&ts  the  sound. 
Hoping  tliat  we  make  ourselves  under- 
stood, we  repeat  that] 

•*  Ctac,  ciacy'  said  the  volume  he 
was  opening. 

The  quick  ear  of  tlie  jailor,  or  Uie 
jailor's  attendant,  caught  the  sound — 
the  volume  was  unclosed — the  finger 
of  Brian  was  crooked  —  the  arm  of 
Brian  was  about  to  be  lifted — the  eye 
of  Brian  was  set  on  his  man — all  was 
right — when  the  jailor  knocked  the 
arm  down. 

Knocked  the  arm  down,  just  as 
Brian  had  the  pistol,  the  cocking  of 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
represent  in  writing,  drawn  out  of  the 
backgammon-box,  imitating  a  law-book 
in  look  as  well  as  Iiazard,  and  almost 
lerelled  to  shoot  Jim — and  those  whom 
the  eye  of  Brian  marked  were  seldom 
missed.  There  was  a  charivari  in  the 
the  court.  Jim  made  a  speech  about 
the  ermine  of  a  judge  [and  he  certainly 
was  one  by  patent]  being  stained  with 
his  gore,  ana  so  forth,  which  was  in  its 
day  voted  to  be  a  very  fine  piece  of 
rhetoric,  and  worthy  of  a  retiring  pen- 
sion. Jim  was  not  shot,  nor  after- 
wards hanged  —  neitlier  was  Brian. 
So  ends  the  anecdote.  We,  therefore, 
repent  not  of  having  published  what 
Coleridge  wrote  concerning  tlie  un- 
shotten  of  Bombay. 

But,  how  does  this  affect  the  Book  of 
the  Doctor^  ^x.?  Thus.  We  digressed 
for  a  moment,  being  taken  up  with 
ourselves  and  Jim  Mackintosh ;  but 
the  reason  of  our  introducing  Dr.  Cle- 
ment Carlyon,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Coleridge,  will  be  understood 
when  we  lay  before  our  readers  the 
account  of  Coleridge*8  style  of  con- 
versation among  his  travelling  com- 
panions:— 

"  Coleridge,"  quoth  the  doctor,  *'  I 
need  not  say,  was  always  a  very  notice- 
able penonage  among  us^  and  having, 


moreover,  no  objection  to  be  noticed, 
whoever  thenoticera  might  happen  to  be, 
he  conceived  the  ludicrous  idea  of  making 
a  plenary  sacrifice  of  common  sense  to 
the  experiment  of  filling  U^  natives,  at 
fitting  times  and  places,  with  the  utmost 
astonishment.  Accordingly,  after  con- 
ning over  the  respective  merits  of  several 
nonsensical  stories  which  he  had  in  some 
comer  of  his  brain — such  as  the  tragi- 
cal ballad  of  *  Tittymouse  brim '  [forsan 
rhythmi  causi^  legendum  '  brin '  pro 
'brun,'  idque  pro  *bum' — sed  consu. 
lendi  MSS.]  '  when  the  youngest  (sister) 
pushed  the  eldest  in '.—  the  ttory  of  Dr, 
Daniel  Dodds,  and  his  horte,  Knobs,  who 
drank  Ihe  uine-dregs  at  the  Dapple  Dog^ 
in  Dimcaster,  Sjc.  S^c" 

On  which  Dr.  H.  [still  doctors  at 
every  step !]  remarks : 

*'  Dr.  Daniel  Dodds  of  Doncaster. 

*'  Dr.  Daciiel  Dove  !  A  discovery  ! 
The  authorship  of  the  Doctor  is  no  longer 
a  mystery." 

If  by  this  note  Dr.  II.  means  that 
Coleridge  was  the  author,  he  is  put 
out  of  court  by  the  death  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  But  that  Doctor 
Daniel  Dodds,  and  his  horse,  Knobs, 
drinking  the  dregs  at  the  Dapple  Dog, 
Doncaster,  in  all  the  alliteration  of 
D-ism,  is  Doctor  Daniel  Dove  of  Don- 
caster, with  his  horse,  Nobs  [so  spelt, 
we  suppose,  as  to  deprive  us  of  a  Key 
to  the  original],  there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt.  And  what  is  the  real 
story  of  Dr.  Daniel  Dodds  ?  We  know 
not,  and  we  are  grieved  to  say  so. 

Tliat  it  is  a  l)eiter  story  than  that  of 
tlie  Doitor  we  are  perfectly  sure,  for  it 
could  not  well  be  worse.  Let  it  be 
related  to  us,  therefore,  by  one  of  our 
9,876,543,210  correspondents  [whence 
did  we  borrow  or  steal  this  numeration. 
Doctor  ?  tell  us  the  chapter  and  verse], 
and  we  sliall  do  it  infinite  justice. 

Nay,  more,  Clement  Cariyon  has 
supplied  us  with  anotlier  story,  which 
is  the  original  of  an  efifort  in  the 
Doctor : 

*'  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old 
maiden  lady  of  the  name  of  Mary  Row — 
Mrs.  Mary  Row.  The  place  of  her  resi- 
dence was  Ottery  St.  Mary,  which  is  si- 
tuated in  the  county  of  Devon,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Exeter,  and  four  from 
Tiverton.  To  get  at  it,  you  must  leave 
the  great  road  from  Bath  to  Exeter  at  an 
inn  near  the  late  seat  of  Sir  G.  Y.  Sir 
George  got  ioto  Parliament,  mined  his 
fortune,  and  sold  his  beautiful  estate  to 
an  East  India  nabob  ;  in  short,  there 
are  many  anecdotes  that  might  be  related 
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of  l^r  G.'Y.  But,  to  retarn  to  Mrt. 
Mtry  Row.  Tbi«  Mrs.  M»jr  Row  iMd 
the  roputatioii  of  boiag  a  witcb.  She 
iMd  aJwayi  nesr  ber  in  old  bl»ck 
ott.  Tfaw  old  bliok  c«t  wm  tbought 
to  be  her  familiar ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Mn.  Marj  Row,  the  opiaion  of  her  bar. 
ing  been  a  witeh  was  oeafirmed  in  the 
foHewing  extraordinary  nranner.  The  old 
black  cat  rot  on  the  top  of  the  bouse  of 
ita  late  old  maideB  mieiress,  and  audibly 
thrice  exelaimed,  as  nmnbera  were  ready 
to  testify, 
*  Moll  Ro-  0..0W ;  Moll  Ro— o—ow ; 
MoR  Ro — o — ow  is  dead.' 
Then,  continues  Clement,  of  Cornwall, 
we  «n  joined  in  chorus,  imitating  the 
cat-call  like  a  well-trained  band  of  torn- 
oats,  to  the  amazement  of  all  present. 
That  we  fully  sucoeeded  in  rovking  tom- 
fools of  ourselves  no  one  can  doubt.".— 
Carlyoit,  p.  134. 

This  may  have  been  very  good  fun 
in  talk.  It  makes  no  great  impression 
in  print.  Neither  does  the  following 
story  of  the  Doctor,  modelled  upon  it 
in  all  particulars : 

"  rns  stoRY  OF  the  thrce  bears. 

"  '  A  tale  which  may  content  the  minds 
Of  learned  men  and  grave  philosophers/ 
Gascoynf.. 

«  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  Three 
Bears,  who  lived  together  in  a  bouse  of 
their  own,  in  a  woo^  One  of  tbem  was 
a  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear ;  and  one  was 
a  Middle-sized  Bear  ;  and  the  otlier  tiits 
a  Great,  Huge  Bear.  Thev  had  each  a 
pot  forthehr  porridge  ;  a  little  pot  for  the 
Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear ;  and  a  middle- 
sized  pot  for  the  Middle  Bear;  aiid  a 
great  pot  for  the  Great,  Huge  Bear.  And 
they  had  eaeh  a  chair  to  sit  in ;  a  liitle 
chair  for  the  Litde,  Small,  Wee  Bear ; 
and  a  middle-sized  chair  for  tlie  Middle 
Bear ;  and  a  great  choir  for  the  Great, 
Huge  Bear.  And  they  had  each  a  bed 
to  sleep  in ;  a  little  tied  for  the  Little, 
Small,  Wee  Bear ;  and  a  middle-sized 
bed  for  the  Middle  Bear ;  and  a  great 
bed  for  the  Great,  Huge  Bear. 

'*  One  day,  after  thoy  had  made  the 
porridge  for  their  breakfaet,  and  poured 
It  into  their  porridge-pots,  they  walked 
out  into  the  wood  while  the  porridge  was 
cooling,  that  they  might  not  burn  their 
mouths,  by  beginning  too  soon  to  eat  it. 
And  while  they  were  walking,  a  little 
old  Woman  oame  to  the  houae.  She 
could  not  have  been  a  good,  honest,  old 
Woman;  (or  first  she  looked  in  at  the 
windew,  and  then  she  peeped  in  at  the 
key-hole ;  and  seeing  nobody  in  the 
house,  she  lifted  the  latch.  The  door 
wpinot  foirteiied,  because  tlpe  Beprs  wer» 


good  Bears,  who  did  nobody  any  1 
and  never  suspected  that  any  body  woaild 
harm  them.  So  the  little  old  'Wonaan 
opened  the  door,  and  went  in ;  and  well 
pleased  she  was  when  she  saw  the  por* 
ridge  on  the  table.  If  she  had  been  a 
go^  little  old  W^onuin,  she  would  hare 
waited  till  the  Bears  came  home,  and 
then  perhaps,  they  would  have  asked  her 
to  breakfkst ;  for  they  were  good  Bears, 
a  little  rough  or  so,  as  the  maimer  of 
Beara  is,  but,  for  all  that,  verr  food^ft- 
tured  .and  hospitable.  Bat  ane  was  an 
impudent,  bad  old  Woasan,  and  set  about 
helping  herself. 

"  So,  first  she  taated  the  porridge  of 
the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  and  tnat  was  too 
hot  for  her ;  and  slie  said  a  bad  word 
about  that.  And  then  ahe  tasted  the 
porridge  of  the  Middle  Bear,  and  that 
was  too  cold  for  her,  and  she  said  a  bad 
word  about  that,  too.  And  then  ahe 
went  to  the  porridge  of  the  Little,  Small, 
Wee  Bear,  and  tasted  that,  aad  that  waa 
neither  too  hot  not  too  cold,  bat  juat 
right ;  and  ahe  liked  it  so  well,  that  ahe 
ate  it  all  op :  but  the  naughty  old  Wo- 
man said  a  bad  word  about  the  little 
porridge-pot,  because  it  did  not  hold 
enough  for  ben 

"  Then  the  little  old  Woman  snte  down 
in  the  chair  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  and 
that  was  too  bard  for  ber.  And  then  she 
sate  down  in  the  ehair  of  the  Middle 
Bear,  and  that  was  too  soft  for  her.  And 
then  she  sate  down  in  the  dmif  of  the 
Little,  SbmII,  Wee  Bear,  aad  Arat  waa 
neither  too  hard  Bor  loo  soft,  b«t  joat 
right.  So  aha  aeated  heraclf  in  it,  wd 
there  she  sate  till  the  bottom  of  the  chair 
came  out,  and  down  came  hers,  pluaqt 
upon  the- ground.  And  the  naughty  old 
Woman  said  a  wicked  word  about  that, 
too. 

**  Then  the  little  old  Woman  went  up 
stairs  into  the  bed-chamber  in  which  the 
three  Beara  slept  And  first  she  lay 
down  upon  the  bed  of  the  Great,  Hnge 
Bear ;  but  that  was  too  high  at  the  head 
for  her.  Aad  next  she  my  down  apon 
the  bed  of  the  Middle  Bear;  and  that 
was  too  high  at  the  foot  for  her.  And 
then  she  lay  down  u|>on  the  bed  of  the 
Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear ;  and  that  was 
neither  too  high  at  the  head,  nor  at  the 
foot,  but  just  right.  So  she  covered  her- 
self up  comfortably,  and  l»y  ^etQ  till  ahe 
fell  fast  asleep. 

<'  By  this  time  the  Three  Bears  thought 
their  porridge  would  be  cool  enough ;  so 
thev  came  hototb  to  breakfoat.  Now  the 
Uttie  old  Womau  bad  left  the  apoon  of 
the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  atandiag  in  his 
porridge. 

'  SmmthtOi^  t)a0  httw  at 
01?  porriHstt^ 
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aM  th«  Gie«t,  Huge  Bat,  In  bis  grtat, 
i«rli,  mff  voioe.  And  wbm  the 
Uiddle  dew  looked  tt  hia,  he  mw  that 
the  spoon  was  standing  m  it  too«  Thej 
were  wooden  spoons ;  if  they  had  been 
silrer  ones,  the  naughty  old  Woman 
woald  hare  put  them  in  her  pocket 

'  Somebody  has  been  at  my 
porridge !' 

said  the  Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle 
voice. 

"  Then  the  Utde,  SmaU,  Wee  Bear, 
looked  at  his,  and  there  was  the  spoon 
in  the  porridge.^>ot,  bat  the  porridge  was 
aU  gone. 


'mmdtadifka§t§naim^p9rrUg», 


0a4ka0ttt9m1t 


said  the  litUe,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  ia  his 
little,  small,  wee  voioe. 

•*  Upon  this  the  Three  Bears,  seeing 
that  some  one  bad  entered  their  hoose, 
and  eaten  up  the  Little,  Small,  Wee 
Bewr*s  breakfast,  began  to  look  about 
them.  Now  the  little  old  Woman  had 
not  put  the  hard  cushion  straight  when 
she  rose  6om  the  chav  of  the  Great, 
Huge  Bear. 

*  »omtbo^  tfa^  iirrtt 
ditttng  in  mp  tWr  i' 

said  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  in  his  great, 
rough,  gruff  voice. 

^  And  the  little  old  Wonum  bad  sqoat- 
ted  down  the  soft  cnshion  of  the  Middle 
Bear. 

'  Somebody  has  been  sitting 
in  my  chair !' 

Mid  the  Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle 
voice. 

"  And  you  know  what  the  little  old 
Woman  had  done  to  the  thh^  ehair. 

«  StmtUig  kt  h«tm  titUmg  i»  My  tkmtr,  amdkMtatt 

nnd  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his 
Kttie,  small,  wee  voice. 

"  Then  the  I'hree  Bears  thought  it 
necessary  that  they  should  make  further 
seoreh ;  so  they  went  up  stairs  into  their 
bed-chsmber.  Now  the  little  old  Wo- 
man had  pulled  the  pillow  of  the  Great, 
Huge  Bear,  out  of  its  place. 

aaidihe  Great,  Huge  Bear,  in  hi*  isr^t, 
rough,  gruff  voice. 


"AndtheUtUeold  Womaii  had  palled 
the  bolstef  of  the  Middle  Bern*  out  of  its 
pboe. 

'  Somebody  has  been  lying  in 
my  bed!' 

said  the  Middle  Bear,   in   his  middle 
voice. 

"  And  when  the  Little,  Small,  Wee 
Bear,  came  to  look  at  his  bed,  there  was 
the  bidsUr  in  its  phieej  and  the  piOow 
in  its  phM^  upon  the  bolster ;  and  upon 
the  pillow  was  the  little  old  Woman's 
uffly,  dirty  head.— which  was  not  in  its 
place,  for  she  had  no  business  there. 

•  SMMM(y  Am  AMU  Iftiv  *•  a^  M,-.«itf  Am  «»r  if/ • 

said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his 
little,  small,  wee  voice. 

"  The  litde  old  Woman  had  heard  in 
her  9\^9  the  grtet,  rough,  gruff  voice 
of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear;  but  she  was 
so  tut  asleep  that  it  was  no  more  to  her 
than  the  roanng  of  wind,  or  the  mmbUng 
of  thonder.  And  she  hwi  heard  the 
middle  voice  of  the  Middle  Bear,  but  it 
wos  only  as  if  she  bad  heard  some  one 
speaking  in  a  dream.  But  when  she 
heard  the  little,  small,  wee  voice,  of  the 
Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  it  was  so  sharp, 
and  so  shrill,  that  it  awakened  her  at 
once.  Up  she  started;  and  when  she 
saw  the  Three  Bears  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  she  tumbled  herself  out  at  the  other, 
and  ran  to  the  window.  Now  the  window 
was  open,  because  the  Bears,  like  good, 
tidjf  Isesrs,  as  tiiey  were,  always  o^^MMd 
their  bed-ebamber  window  when  they 
got  up  in  the  momiag.  Out  the  Uttlo 
old  Woman  jumped;  and  whether  ahe 
broke  her  nedt  in  the  fall,  or  ran  into  the 
wood  and  was  lost  there,  or  found  her 
way  out  of  the  wood,  and  was  taken  op 
by  the  constable  aud  sent  to  the  House 
of  Correction  for  a  vagrant  as  she  was,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  the  Three  Bears  never 
saw  any  thing  more  of  her." 

Call  you  this  writing  Pantagmelli- 
cally?  No.  It  is  what  we  call  trash-- and 
being  without  wit  or  humour,  fimcy 
or  fun :  notliing  but  trash.  Mrs.  Moll 
Row  is  far  superior. 

(QtMTe,istherenotanotberMoll  Row 
celebrated  in  poetry  ?  We  think  we  have 
beard  some  agreeable  amatory  verses 
addressed  to  a  lady  of  that  name,  attri- 
buted, but  perhaps  erroneously,  ta  the 
Vicar  of  Harrow.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber them  exactly,  but  they  begin,  if  we 
do  not  mistake,  with  a  geographical 
description  of  Mount  Caoeasus.) 

Sokffor^ongkaA  ofPr.  P«me| 
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Dove.  Good  night,  Dr.  Clement  C&rr 
lyon ;  and,  as  yoa  are  an  lionest, 
honourable,  worthy,  orthodox,  right- 
minded  duirchman  and  Tory,  full  of 
learning,  full  of  kindness,  full  of  Uiought, 
full  of  good  memories,  warm  be  your 
nightcap,  and  soft  your  slumber. 


N.B. — Ne?er  imagine  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  or  any  other  doc- 
trine, depends  upon  theGrscism  of  the 
New  Testament.  Middleton  was  a  png, 
and  no  conjuror.  Read  Origen  aixl 
Chr}'sostom.  No  matter  why.  Youll 
find  out  as  you  read. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH.- 
DOWN. 

Aliena  quisquis  recitat  et  qu«rit  famam. 
Martial. 

Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais*  easy 
chair.  Pope. 

Oy  ytt^  TMTt  yt  tmo  lyttMW  wimm  fin^m^ 

Ho>l£R. 
II1U8  paraphrased : 

No,  Doctor — no! 
Thy  hand  can  never  pull  Pantagniers 

bow.  0.  y. 

Mais  qu*amva«t-il  ?  Tres  peu  de  leo. 
feurs  ressembbrent  an  chien  qui  succe 
la  moelle. — Quettioni  sur  rEneyclopadle, 

Quanto  rectius  hie  qui  nil  molitur  inepte? 
Horace. 
Midnight,  and  not  an  eye. 

SouTiiEV— or  Smith. 

Coleridge,  not  long  before  hb  dealh, 
and  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  tlie  Doctor,  complained 
to  us,  while  we  were  drinking  tea, 
or  sometliing  else,  with  him  at  Cligh- 

Ste,  tliat  Southe^  had  not  acted 
riy  in  appropriaUng  to  himself  this 
story  of  Doctor  Daniel  Dodds  of  Don- 
caster,  and  his  horse,  NoU ;  hr  it  was 
a  stock  story  of  his  own,  which  lie  had 
intended  to  make  the  basis  of  a  Itabe- 
Issian  work.  Now,  as  Coleridge  al- 
ways  intended  to  do  every  tiling,  and 
actually  did  next  to  nothing,  we  think 
nobody  seriously  aggrieved  him  in  tak- 
ing for  use  any  goods  which  in  his 
hands  would  have  been  useless ;  and 
Coleridge  had  no  power  of  sustained 
humour.  His  attempts  at  drollery,  in 
the  Friend  and  elsewhere,  are  melan- 
choly to  the  bst  degree.  In  the  best 
things  of  the  satirical  kind  he  ever 
wrote,  "The  Devil's  Walk,"  "The 
Round  Spaces  on  the  Tombstone,'' 
and  some  epigrams,  he  went  to  the 
devil  for  their  piquancy.  In  short,  he 
could  not  wnte  any  thing,  whether 
serious  or  sportive,  without  diablerie  ; 


-HUNTING  and    he    had  a  strong  penchant  for 

damning  all  persons  whom  he  disliked, 
from  Pitt  down  to  Mackintosh.  Now 
this  is  by  no  means  in  the  manner  of 
Francis  Rabelais,  physician. 

But  as  remote  from  that  renowned 
cure  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Doc- 
tor,  4t.  is  written.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  beginning,  as  was  recommended  to 
Antony  Hamilton's  ram.*  The  first 
chapter  of  the  Doctor  is  marked  Chap- 
ter VII.,  A.  I.,  which  signifies  Ante 
Imtium — the  numbers  running  back 
until  we  come  to  the  preface ;  a  species 
of  wit  of  tlie  scantiest  kind. 

"  CUAPTEa  THE  SEVENTH,  A,  I. 
"  A  FAlllLY  PARTY  ATA  NEXT-DOOR 

neighbour's. 

<«  *  Good  sir,  reject  it  not,  although  ithriog 
Appearances  of  some  fantastic  thing 
At  first  unfolding ! 

'  Georoe  WiTusa  TO  Tut  Kino.' 

"  Twos  in  the  fourth  night  of  the  storr 
of  the  Doctor  and  his  horse,  and  ha(l 
broken  it  off,  not  like  Schehefmade,  be- 
cause it  was  time  to  get  op,  but  because 
it  was  tune  to  go  to  bed.  It  was  at 
thirty-fire  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  on 
the  JfOth  of  Juhr,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1813.  I  finisbed  my  glass  of  punch, 
tinkled  the  spoon  against  its  side,  as  if 
making  music  to  my  meditations,  and 
having  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Bbow 
Begum,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  me 
at  tlie  head  of  her  own  table,  I  said,  *  It 
ought  to  be  written  in  a  book ! ' 

'*  There  had  been  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm in  the  afternoon,  and,  though  the 
thermometer  had  fallen  from  78  to  70,  still 
the  atmosphere  was  charged.  If  that 
mysterious  power  by  which  the  nerves 
convey  sen^tion,  and  make  their  im- 
pulses obeyed,  be  (as  experiments  seem 
to  indicate)  identical  with  the  galvanic 
fluid ;  and  if  the  galvanic  and  electric 
fluids  be  the  same  (as  philosophers  have 
more  than  surmised) ;  and  if  the  lungs 
(according  to  a  happy  hypotheaia)  ela- 
borate for  us  from  the  light  of  heaven 


.^r^li^^'^r.'  "*??  "«>»«►  t«  voulois  commeneer  par  le  commencement  tu  me  ferois 
grano  plaiSln  -^Gmnt  ^ft>VIiltfEAV.'  Digitized  by  \^UUV  IC 
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this  pabulum  of  the  brain,  and  material 
essence,  or  essential  matter  of  genius, 
it  maj  be  that  the  ethereal  fire  which  I 
had  inhaled  so  largely  during  the  day 
produced  the  bright  conception;  or,  at 
least,  impregnated  and  quickened  the 
latent  seed.  The  punch,  reader,  had  no 
share  in  iL 

"  I  had  spoken,  as  it  were,  abstractedly, 
and  the  look  which  accompanied  the 
word  J  was  rather  cogitative  than  re- 
gardant. The  Bhow  Hiegum  laid  down 
her  snnff-bux  and  replied,  entering  into 
the  feeling,  as  well  as  echoing  the  words 
—  •  It  ouvht  to  be  written  in  a  book  : 
certainly  It  ought!' 

"  They  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  dead 
lang^uagea.  Our  auxiliary  verbs  give  us 
a  power  which  the  ancients,  with  all  their 
▼arieties  of  mood  and  inflections  of  tense, 
never  could  attain.  <  It  mint  be  written 
in  a  book,*  said  I,  encouraged  by  her 
manner.  The  mood  was  the  same,  the 
tense  was  the  same ;  but  the  gradation 
of  meaning  was  marked  in  a  way  which 
a  Greek  or  Latin  grammarian  might  have 
envied  as  well  as  admired. 

•'  *  Pshaw  !  nonsense  I  stuflT!*  said  my 
wife's  eldest  sister,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Bhow  Begum.  '  I 
say,  write  it  in  a  book,  indeed!'  My 
wife's  youngest  sister  was  sitting  dia- 
gonally opposite  to  the  last  speaker :  she 
lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  smiled.  It  was 
a  smile  which  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion as  the  late  vituperative  tones  :  there 
was  as  much  of  incredulity  in  it,  but 
more  of  wonder  and  less  of  vehemence. 

"  My  wife  was  at  my  left  hand,  making 
a  cap  for  her  youngest  daughter,  and 
with  her  tortoiseshell-paper  workbox  be- 
fore her.  I  turned  towards  her,  and  re- 
peated the  words,  '  It  muit  be  written  in 
a  book !'  But  I  smiled  whilst  I  was 
speaking,  and  was  conscious  of  that  sort 
of  meaning  in  my  eyes  which  calls  out 
contradiction  for  the  pleasure  of  sporting 
with  it. 

"  '  Write  it  in  a  book  V  she  replied  ; 
*  I  am  sure  you  won't !'  And  she  looked 
at  me  with  a  frown.  Poets  have  written 
much  upon  their  ladies'  frowns,  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  they  have  ever  de- 
scribed the  thing  with  much  accuracy. 
When  my  wife  frowns,  two  perpendicular 
wrinkles,  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  are  formed  in  the  forehead,  the 
base  of  each  resting  upon  the  top  of  the 
nose,  and  equidistant  from  each  other. 
The  poets  have  also  attributed  dreadful 
effects  to  the  frown  of  those  whom  they 
love.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  experienced 
any  thing  very  formidable  in  my  wife's. 
At  present,  she  knew  her  eyes  would  give 
the  lie  to  it  if  they  looked  at  me  steadily 
for  a  moment ;  so  they  wheeled  to  the 
left-aboat  quick,  off  at  a  tangent,  in  a 
VOL.  ZVII.  KO.  XCVII. 


direction  to  the  Bhow  Begum  ;  and  then 
she  smiled.  She  could  not  prevent  the 
smile,  but  she  tried  to  make  it  scornful. 

•*  My  wife's  nephew  was  sitting  diago- 
nally with  her,  and  opposite  bis  mother, 
on  the  left-hand  of  the  Bhow  Begum, 
'  Oh !'  be  exclaimed,  *  it  ought  to  be 
written  in  a  book !  Jt  will  be  a  glorious 
book  I  Write  it,  uncle,  I  beseech  you !' 
My  wife's  nephew  is  a  sensible  lad.  He 
reads  my  writings,  likes  my  stories,  ad- 
mires my  singing,  and  tbinks  as  I  do  iu 
politics  :— a  youth  of  parts  and  consider- 
able promise. 

'*  *He  will  write  it!'  said  the  Bhow 
Begum,  taking  up  her  0nuff4)ox,  and 
accompanying  the  words  with  a  nod  of 
satisfaction  and  encouragement.  '  He 
will  never  be  so  foolish  !"  said  my  wife. 
My  wife's  eldest  sister  rejoined,  *  He  is 
foolish  enough  for  any  thing  !'  " 

Tliis  is  working  hard  to  be  facetious. 
^^Tapprends  cTitre  vif,''  said  the  German 
baron,  when  a  French  friend  of  his 
caught  him  jumping  over  joint-stools, 
to  qualify  himself  by  degrees  for  the 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  he  saw  exhi- 
bited among  the  wiis  and  beauties  of 
tlie  Parisian  salons.  And  joint-stool 
juniping  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
polished  ease  and  grace  of  the  beaux 
esprits  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain 
of  former  days,  as  this  second-hand 
Tristram  Shandyizing  does  to  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  Paolagruelism,  which 
the  Doctor  fancies  he  has  caught. 

What  says  the  everlasting  Wither  in 
the  motto?  He  prays  tliat  the  book 
may  not  be  rejected,  because,  at  its 
first  unfolding,  it  displays  a  fantastical 
appearance.  Have  we  not  heard  that 
before  ?  Yea !  and  let  us  transcribe 
the  passage,  learned  reader,  that,  read- 
iiig  It,  you  may  read  what  French  was 
in  the  days  of  good  King  Francis  I., 
one  of  the  chosen  personages  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive. Never  mind,  if  it  should  appear 
somewhat  hard  to  construe,  as  the  boys 
say  at  school.  Muster  your  courage, 
and  you'll  get  on.  It  is  a  belter  style 
of  French  than  what  we  have  nowa- 
days, or  since  the  invasion  of  the  Swiss 
into  the  literature  of  France  under 
Rousseau.  The  Genevese  did  for 
French  what  the  Scotch  did  for  Eng- 
lish. Hume  and  Robertson  were  men 
of  some  sort  of  mark  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  their  washy  style  and  pretending 
manner  was  to  produce  Blair  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  writers  of 
ekgant  English -.a.,,  tb^p^^^l^ 
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in  the  eyes  of  gods  and  men  .♦  Scott, 
as  became  his  name,  wrote  Scotch ; 
and  by  keeping  the  Scoticism  in  its 

f>roper  place,  contributed  to  free  Eng- 
ish  from  the  pestilence.  Genevism 
still  infests  French;  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  every  now  and  then,  in 
Victor  Hugo's  Noire  Dame  de  Par'u, 
we  are  saluted  with  some  sounds  of  the 
old  music  of  the  days  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  Here  follows  the  prologue  of 
the  first  book  of  Gargantua,  as  it  was 
written  three  hundred  years  ago  and 
thTee  [1535]. 

"  Beuueurs  tresillustres,  et  vous  ▼©- 
rollez  trespretieux  (c.ir  a  vous,  non  a 
aultres  sont  dediez  mes  escriptz),  Alci- 
biades,  on  dialoge  de  Platon  intttuld  Lb 
Bancquet,  louant  son  precepteur  Socrates, 
Btins  controuerse  princo  des  philosopbes, 
entre  aultres  paroUes,  le  diet  estre  sera- 
hlable  es  Silenes.  Silenes  estoyent  iadiz 
petites  boytes,  telles  que  voyons  de  pre- 
sent es  bouticques  des  apotbecaires ; 
painctcs  au  dessus  de  figures  ioyeuses 
et  friuole^,  cotnme  de  barpyes,  satyres, 
oysons  bridez,  lieures  comuc,  canes  has*, 
tecs,  boucqz  vollnns,  cerfz  lymonniers, 
et  aultres  telles  painotures  contrefnictes 
a  plaisir,  pour  exciter  le  monde  a  rire : 
quel  feut  Silene, maistre  du  bon  Bacchus : 
mais,  on  dedans,  Ion  reseruoyt  lea  fines 
drogues,  comroe  baulme,  ambre  griz, 
amomon,  muscq,  ziuette,  pierrerics,  et 
aultres  choses  prelieuses.  Tel  disoyt 
estre  Socrates  ;  par  ce  que,  le  voyans  au 
dehors,  et  lestimans  par  lexteriore  appa- 
rence,  nen  eussiez  donn6  ung  coupeau 
doignon,  tant  laid  il  estoyt  de  cors,  et 
ridicule  en  son  maintien ;  le  nez  poinctu, 
le  reguard  dung  taureau,  le  visaige  dung 
fol,  simple  en  meurs,  rusticq  en  vesti- 
mens,  paoure  de  fortune,  infortun^  en 
femmes,  inepte  a  tous  offices  de  la  repub- 
licque ;  tousiours  riant,  tousiours  beuunnt 
dautant  a  ung  chascun,  tousiours  se  gua- 
belant,  tousiours  dissimulant  son  diuin 
Bcauoir.  Alaia,  ouurans  ceste  boyte, 
eussioz  on  dedans  trouu6  une  celeste  et 
impreciable  drogue ;  entendement  plus 
que  bumain,  vertus  merueilleu8e,couraige 
inuincible,  sobresse  non  pareille,  con- 
tentement  certain,  asseurance  parfaicte, 
desprisement  incroyable  de  tout  ce  pour- 
quoy  les  huinains  tant  veiglent,  courent, 
trauaillent,  nauigent,  et  battailient. 

••  A  quel  propous,  en  vostre  aduiz, 
tend  c«  prelude  et  coup  dessoy  1  Pour 
autant  que  vous,  mes  bons  disciples,  et 
quelques  aultres  folz  de  seiour,  lisans  les 


ioyeax  tiltres  daulcuns  liures  de  nostre 
inuention,  comme  Gargantua,  Pantagruel, 
Fessepinlhe,  la  DigniU  des  Braguettes,  de* 
Poyi  an  lard  cum  commento,  iugez  trop 
facillement  nestre  on  dedans  traict^  que 
mocqueries,  folatreries,  et  menteries  ioy- 
enses  :  veu  que  lenseigne  exteriore  (cesC 
le  tiltre),  sans  plus  auant  enquerir,  est 
communenient  receue  a  derision  et  guau- 
disserye.  Mais,  par  telle  legieretd  no 
Connientestimer  les  oeuures  desbumaitta : 
car  vous  mesmes  dictes  Ihabict  ne  faict 
le  moyne ;  et  tel  est  vestu  dbabit  mon- 
achal qui  on  dedans  nest  rien  rooins 
que  moyne  ;  et  tel  est  vesta  de  cappe 
hespaignolle  qui,  en  son  couraige,  nulle- 
inent  affiert  a  Hespaigne.  Cest  pourquoy 
fault  ouurir  le  liure,  et  soigueuscment 
pescr  ce  que  y  est  deduvcL  Lors  con- 
gnoistrez  que  la  drogue  dedans  contenue 
est  bien  daultre  raleur  que  ne  promettojt 
la  boyte.  Cest  a  dire,  que  les  matieres 
icy  traictees  ne  sont  tant  folastres  comme 
le  tiltre  au  dessus  pretendoyt. 

"  Et,  pos^  le  cas  que,  au  sens  literal. 
Tons  trouuez  matieres  assez  ioyenses,  et 
bien  correspondentes  au  nom,  toutesfoys 
pas  demourer  lane  fault,  comme  au  chant 
des  sirenes ;  ains  a*  plus  bault  sens  inter- 
preter ce  que  par  aduenture  cuydiez  diet 
en  guayet6  de  cueur.  Crocbetastes  rous 
oncqucsbouteillest  Caisgne !  Reduysez 
a  memoyre  la  contenence  que  auiez. 
Mais  veistes^rous  oncques  cbien  ren- 
contrant  quelque  os  medulaire  ?  Cest, 
comme  diet  Platon,  lib.  If.  de  liep., 
la  beste  du  monde  plus  philosopbe.  Si 
veu  lauez,  vx)us  auez  peu  noter  de  quelle 
deuotion  il  le  guette,  de  quel  soing  il  le 
guanle,  de  quel  ferueur  il  le  tient,  de 
quelle  prudence  il  lentomnrio,  de  quelle 
affection  il  le  brise,  et  de  quelle  diligence 
il  le  sugce.  Qui  linduict  a  ce  fairel 
Quel  est  lespoir  de  son  estude  ?  quel 
bien  pretend  il  1  Rien  plus  que  ung  pea 
de  mouelle.  Vray  est  que  ce  peu  plus 
est  delicieux  que  le  beaucoup  de  toutes 
aultres  ,  pource  que  la  mouelle  est  a!i. 
ment  elabour^  a  perfection  de  nature, 
comme  diet  Galen.  111.  FaeuU.  not., 
et  XI.,  D«  HSU  partium, 

*'  A  lexemplo  dicelluy  vous  conuient 
estre  saiges,  pour  fleurcr,  sentir  et  esti- 
mer  ces  beaulx  liures  de  haulte  gresse, 
legiers  au  prochaz,  et  hardiz  a  la  ren- 
contre. Pujs,  par  curieuse  leczon  et 
meditation  frequente,  ruropre  los,  et 
sugcer  la  substantificque  mouelle,  cest 
a  dire  ce  que  ientendz  par  ces  symboles 
Pythugoricques,  auecques  espoir  certain 
deitre  faittz  escortz  et  preux  a  ladicte 
lecture  ;  car  en  ycelle  bien  aultre  goust 


•  See  Charles  Lamb.    "  None  of  the  cursed  philosophical  Humeian  indifference, 
80  cold,  and  unnatural,  and  inhuman  [read  in>HHme-an]     •     •     none  of  Dr.  Robert- 


eon's  periods,  with  three  members.- 
Legibus.     Vol.  i.  p.  190. 


'  Epistola  Agnina  curant  TalJ'ordio  servieiUe  in 
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troaueres,  et  doctrine  plus  nbsoonse, 
laqueile  vous  rauelera  de  tresliaultz  sa- 
cremena  et  mjsteres  boi  ridcijues,  tant 
en  ce  qui  concerne  nostre  religion,  que 
Aussy  lestat  politicq  et  vie  oeconomicque. 

•*  Crojrez  rous  en  rostre  foj  que  onc- 
qnes  Homere,  escripuant  Iliade  et  Odjs- 
see.  peiuast  es  allegories  lusquelles  de 
laj  ont  calefret^  Plutarcbe,  IJemclides 
Pomicq,  Eu^tatie,  Phornute,  et  ce  que 
dyceulx  Politian  ha  desrob^?  Si  le 
crojez.  vous  uapprochez  ne  de  piedx  ne 
de  muios  a  mon  opinion ;  qui  decrete 
jrelies  aussi  peu  auoir  est^  songees 
dHomere  que  dOuide.  en  sea  Metamor' 
pkaus,  les  sacremens  de  leuaogile  ;  les- 
quels  ong  frsre  lubin,  vny  crocque- 
lardon,  aest  offered  demon«trer,  si,  dad- 
uentnre,  il  rencontroyt  gens  aussy  folz 
que  luy,  et  (oomme  diet  le  prouerbe) 
couuercie  digue  du  cbaulderon. 

'•  Si  ne  le  crojez,  quelle  cause  est  pour- 
qnoj  aurant  neu  ferez  de  ces  ioyeuses  et 
nonuelles  chronicquca  t  combien  que,  les 
diotaut,  ny  pensnase  en  plus  que  vous, 
qui  par  aduenture  beuuez  comise  moj* 
Car,  a  la  composiiion  de  ce  liure  seig- 
neurial,  ie  ne  ptrdy  ne  em  ploy  ai  oncquea 
plus  ny  aultre  temps  qne  celluy  qui  estoyt 
estably  a  prendre  ma  refection  corporelle, 
acauoir  est,  beuuant  et  mnngeant.  Aussy 
est  ce  la  iuste  beure  descripre  ces  baultes 
matieres  el  sciences  profundes. 

•*  Comme  bien  faire  scauoyt  Homere, 
paragon  de  tons  pbilologes,  et  Ennie, 
pere  des  poetes  •  latins,  ainsi  que  tes- 
moigne  Horace,  qnoy  que  ung  malauctru 
ayt  diet  que  ses  carmea  sentoyent  plus  le 
▼in  que  Ibuyle. 

"  Autant  en  diet  nng  tirelupin  de  mes 
liures  ;  mais  bren  pour  luy.  Lodeur  du 
vin  o  combien  plus  est  friant,  riant, 
priant,  plus  celeste  et  delitieux  que 
dhuyle !  Et  prendray  autant  a  gloyre 
quon  die  de  moy  qne  plus  en  vin  aye 
despendu  que  en  huyle,  que  feit  Demos- 
thenes quand  de  luy  on  disoyt  que  plus 
en  huyle  que  en  vin  despendoyt.  A  moy 
nest  que  houneur  et  gloyre  destre  diet  et 
reput^  bon  guaultier  et  bon  compaignon  : 
en  ce  uom,  suys  bien  venu  en  toutes 
bonnes  compaignies  de  Pantngruelistes. 
A  Demosthenes  feut  reproche,  par  ung 
chagrin,  que  ses  oraisons  seutuycut 
comme  la  serpielliere  dung  ord  (t  sale 
huylier.  Pourtaut,  interpretez  tous  mes 
faictz  et  mes  dictz  eu  la  perfectissime 
partie  ;  ayez  en  reuerence  le  cenieau 
caseiforme  qui  vous  paist  de  ces  belles 
billeuezees,  et,  a  vostre  pouuoir,  tenez 
moy  tousiours  ioyeulx. 

"  Or  esbaudiasez  vous,  mes  amours,  et 
guayment  lisez  tout  a  layse  du  cors  et  au 
proufict  des  reins.  Mais  escoutaz,  vietz- 
dazes,  que  le  maulubec  vous  trous(iue  j 


vous  soubuienne  de  boyre  a  my  pour  la 
pareille,  et  ie  vous  pleigeray  lout  ares 
metys." 

Is  not  that  something  like  a  preface 

—  somewhat  like  a  grand  discharge  of 
artillery  preluding  a  grand  battle  ?  May 
not  the  "  Keuveitrs  Ires  iltustres,'*  and 
the  martyrs  to  the  tender  passion,  for 
whose  sole  use  and  behoof  the  work  is 
written,  expect,  from  tliis  solemn  and 
portentous  opening,  tlie  speciosa  mira- 
culu  which  follow  —  if  not 

"  Antipbatem,  Scyllaraquo,  et  cum 
Cyclope  Chary bdinj,"  • 

yet  the  wonders  as  rich  and  rare  of 
the  birth  of  Gargantua  —  his  eating  the 
six  pilgrims  in  a  sallad — his  bedecking 
his  mare  with  tlie  bells  of  Notre  Dame 

—  his  combing  cannon-balh  out  of  his 
head,  to  the  confusion  of  Grandgousier, 
who  mistook  them  for  those  familiar 
beasts  which  he  called  the  Esparviers, 
or  short-winged  hawks,  of  the  college 
of  Montagu  —  or  his  presenting  the 
Parisians  with  the  river  Seine,  which 
still  retains  the  hue  and  the  oiour  of 
its  origin.  Does  it  not  prepare  us  for 
the  valour  of  John,  the  piety  of  Panta- 
gruel,  the  plulosophy  of  Panurge,  the 
judicial  integrity  of  Bridoye,  the  elo- 
quence of  Janotus  de  Bragmardo,  the 
counsel  of  the  captains  of  king  Picro- 
chole,  tlie  misfortunes  of  that  hapless 
prince,  tlie  physical  experiments  of 
Gargantua,"  the  wondrous  boy,*'t  which 
filled  the  soul  of  his  (aiher  wit!)  a  fa- 
ther's pride  at  the  prodigious  develope- 
ment  of  his  son's  precocious  genius, 
isind  the  many-coloured  web  of  adven- 
tures of  love  and  war,  wound  up  by 
that  marvellous  voyage  so  wisely  con- 
ceived, so  boldly  executed,  and  so  ap- 
propriately concluded  ?  Can  we  turn 
back  to  the  quaint  pertness  of  this 
opening  of  The  Doctor,  4"C-  •'  Certainly 
not  with  any  satisfaction.  And  as  no- 
thing comes  out  of  nothing,  so  nothing 
comes  out  of  this  ante-initiai  chapter; 
except  some  tritling  foolery.  Kc.  gr. 
The  author  retires  to  bed,  but  cannot 
sleep,  thinking  of  ihe  Doctor,  lie 
tries  various  experiments  in  vain,  but 

"  At  last  Morpheus  reminded  me  of 
Dr.  Torpedo's  divinity  lectures,  wiiero 
the  voice,  the  manner,  the  matter,  even 
the  very  atmosphere,  and  the  streamy 
candle-light,  were  all  alike  somnific ; 
whero  he  who,  bv  strong  elTort,  lifted 
up  his  head,  and  forced  open  the  reluc- 


Horace. 
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The  Doctor^  ^c. 


[January, 


tant  eyes,  never  failed  Co  see  all  around 
him  fast  asleep.  Lettuces,  cowslip-wine, 
poppj-syrup,  niandragora,  hop-pillows, 
8piaers*-web  pills,  and  the  w^hole  tribe 
of  narcotics,  up  Co  bang  and  the  black- 
drop,  would  have  failed :  but  this  was 
irresistible  ;  and  thus,  twentj  years  after 
date,  I  found  benefit  from  having  at- 
tended the  course/* 

Ah,  Doctor  !  another  Doctor  has 
been  beforehand  with  you : 

"  Mais  Gargantua  ne  pouroit  donnir 
en  quelcque  faczon  qu*il  se  mist.  Dont 
luy  dist  le  Moyne  :  Je  ne  dors  jamais  a 
roon  aise,  sinon  quand  je  suis  au  sermon 
ou  quand  je  prie  Dieu.  Je  vous  sup- 
plie,  conuneD9ons  vous  et  moy  les  sept 
JPseaumes  pour  veoir  si  tantost  ne  serez 
endormi.  Linvention  pleut  tres  bien  a 
Gargantua,  et  commen9on8  le  premier 
Pseaulme  sos  le  poinct  de  Beati  quorum 
sendormerent  et  luug  et  lautre."* 

Now,  mark  here  the  difference  be- 
tween the  French  wit  and  the  English 
joint-stool  jumper.  The  joke  about 
Dr.  Torpedo  is  flat,  insipid,  trite, 
commonplace,  hacked,  worn.  Is  not 
sleeping  at  the  sermon  one  of  the  stock- 
jests  of  the  world?  Is  there  a  lan- 
guage of  Europe  in  which  it  is  not  to 
be  found  ?  Is  it  not  pictured  in  many 
a  comic  sketch  and  caricature?     Do 


we  not  remember  the  effect  of  the  read- 
ing in  the  Dunciad  f  or  the  battle  in  the 
Luirin  f  Under  the  presidency  of  the 
Goddess  of  Dulness,  the  Cambridge 
sophs  and  the  Templars  read  the  con- 
gregated authors  to  sleep. 

•*  Soft  creeping,  words  on  words,  the 
sense  compose. 

At  every  line  they  stretch,  they  yawn, 
they  doze ; 

As  to  soft  gales  topheavy  pines  bow  low 

I'heir  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease 
to  blow. 

Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  de- 
cline. 

As  breathe  or  pause  by  fits  theairsdivine ; 

And  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they 
nod, 

As  verse  or  prose  infuse  the  drowwr  god. 

Thrice  Budgell  aimed  to  speak,"  &c.t 

By  the  way,  it  is  of  verses  such  as 
these  that  the  Cockneys  used  to  say 
the  task  of  making  them  was  easy.  Id 
the  Lutrin : 

**  Au  plus  fort  du  combat  le  chapelain 

Garnagne, 
Vers  le  sommet  du  front  attenit  d'un 

Charlemagne, 
Des  vers  de  ce  poeme,  effet  prodigieox ! 
Tout  pret  a  s'endormir,  baaille  et  ferme 

les  yeux."  % 


Thus  Alexandrinically : 

When  hottest  was  the  fight,  |  the  chaplain,  good  Gamagoe, 
Upon  his  forehead's  top  |  smote  by  a  Charlemagne 
—  Its  magic  power  I  tell,  |  with  wonder  and  surprise  — 
Swift  sinking  into  sleep,  |  ja-awns,  and  shuts  his  eyes. 


And  after  these  things,  and  fifty 
things  of  the  same  kind  before  us,  it 
is  too  late  in  the  day  to  pass  off*  the 
same  jest  as  a  novel  piece  of  facetious- 
ness.  Then,  who  is  Doctor  Torpedo  ? 
Nobody,  any  body,  every  body.  You 
may  apply  it  to  every  divinity  lecturer 
in  the  world,  justly  or  unjustly,  as  the 


case  may  be.  In  satire,  Doctor,  un- 
less you  direct  it  against  a  whole  class 
of  men  (which  is  not  the  case  here), 
you  should  individualise.  Name  1 
name!  as  the  bawlers  say  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Does  not  Alcinous 
remark  — 


oh  fj^f  ym^  Tii  irdfiiiraf  ktmufut  irr*  M^$0^m, 
Ou  ««»«r,  $vT%  fokf  Mxift  Mv  rm  ir^Srm  ykmrMt, 

**  Tell  mo  your  name 

For,  from  the  |  hour  of  his  |  birth,  no  |  man  is  a-  |  nonymous  |  wholly. 
Names  are  be-  I  stowed  on  |  all,  whether  |  good  or  |  bad,  from  the  |  moment 
Into  the  I  world  they  are  |  sent,  be-  |  gotten  of  |  father  and  |  mother.*' 

[How  do  YOU  like  ouf  hexameters,  water.    Turn  we  to  Rabelais.     Hei« 

Doctor  ?]    Now,  Dr.  Torpedo  is  no  we    have  a  distinct  and  intelligible 

name,  or  designation  of  man.     The  scoff*  against  the  ridiculous  iteration  of 

satire  is,  thererore,  as  dull  as  ditch-  prayers,  or  devotional  oflBces  imposed 


*  Gargantui,  liv.  i.  cap.  xli. 
%  Luirin,  Chant  V. 


t  Dunciad,  Book  II. 
$  Odyuey,  B.  VIII.  550. 
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by  the  Church  of  Rome;  ihe  conse- 
qaence  of  which  is  not  to  excite  thoughts 
of  repentance  or  religion,  but  to  induce 
lisllessness  and  sleep.    There  is  preg- 


nant meaning  in  Rabelais;  in  the 
Doctor,  nothino;  but  a  stupid  hack 
joke.    Q.  E.  D. 


IXTERCHAPTER  THE  FIRST.— RECOVER- 
ING. 

Te  seqaimur.  Lucretius. 

Commentators  each  dnrk  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the 
son.  YouNO. 

We  follow  you,  Doctor,  in  your  wit 
mechanical  and  typographical  as  it  is ; 
and,  therefore,  treat  you  to  an  inter- 
chapter in  your  own  fashion.  In  the 
last  chapter,  we  lectured  you  on  your 
inferionty  to  Rabelais,  but,  we  trust, 
with  no  undue  severity  of  reproach. 
"We  did  it  mildly,  and  with  gentle 
hand.  Tlie  correction  was  paternal, 
and  we  trust  it  was  received  filially. 
Rupture  not,  like  the  Hiarbitan  under 
the  infliction  of  the  smulous  tongue  of 
Timagenes  ;*  neither  hang  yourself,  as 
did  Lycambes,t  after  being  lampooned 
by  his  son-in-law,  Archilochus.  Be 
not  snuffed  out,  as  was  John  Keats,  ^ 
&ding  away  like  his  own  nightingale 
in  consequence  of  an  article  in  that 
Quarterfy  wherein  R.  S.,  ».  e.  Robert 
Soutltey,  writes ;  nor  fret§  yourself  to 
death,  as  did  Kirke  While,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  article  in  the  Monthly 
Kevkwy  wherein  R.  S.  does  not  write. 
Let  it  not  be  placed  upon  your  monu- 
mental stone  that  you  were  slain  by 
us,  as  the  monumental  stone  of  Edwin, 
the  comedian,  records  him  to  have  been 
by  the  Familiar  Epistles,  \\  with  the 
assistance  (but  this  does  not  appear  on 
the  stone)  of  a  perpetual  flood  of  punch ; 
neither  burst  a  blood-vessel,  like  Jack 
Reeve,  enraged  that  the  Times  had,  in 
an  article  on  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in- 
sinuated what  we  all  know  to  be  with- 
out foundation — that  his  affection  for 
brandy,  with  or  without  water,  was 
more  than  Platonic.  Imitate  none  of 
those  suicidal  practices,  but  submit 
graciously,  remembering  the  words  of 
Solomon  touching  the  sparing  of  the 
rod.  It  is  for  your  advantage  it  is 
done,  and  be  grateful  accordingly. 

Now,  as  we  see  by  your  countenance 
that  you  are  good,  we  shall  give  you  a 
sugar-plum.    Here,  Doctor,  mump  it 


with  satisfied  tooth.  It  is  this :  — You 
have  read  the  Prologue  of  Rabelais, 
and,  we  hope,  duly  digested  it.  You 
may  have  perused  the  Dutcii  Scholiast, 
and  Du  Chat,  and  Motteux,  and  Ozell 
—  concerning  whom  you  make  a  most 
conspicuous  blunder — and  deeply  ad- 
mired the  labours  of  these  commenta- 
torial  men.  Now,  to  comfort  you  in 
your  affliction,  we  tell  you  that  this 
prologue  is,  in  its  opening,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  translation  of 
Erasmus's  article  in  his  Adagia,  under 
the  head  of  2/Xnw  'A>.«<Ci«J#i;.  Look 
for  it,  and  there  you  will  find  it ;  or,  as 
it  will  not  take  up  any  great  quantity 
of  room,  we  supply  it  to  you  here : 

"  ZiXiffM  'AXntCimiw.  *  *  Alcibiades 
apod  ^atonem  in  convivio,  Sooratis  £u« 
comium  dictums,  eum  Silenis  similem 
facit,  quod  is  multo  alius  asset  proprius 
intuenti  quam  summo  habitu  specieque 
videretnr.  Quem  si  de  summa,  quod 
dici  solet,  cute  quis  sstimasset  non  emis- 
sit  asse.  Facies  erat  rusticaoa,  taurinus 
aspectus,  nares  simae  [not  pointu]  mu- 
coque  plenae.  Sannionem  quemquam 
bardum  ac  stapidum  dixisses.  Cultus 
neglectus,  sermo  simplex  ac  plebeias,  et 
humilis  ut  qui  semper  aurigas,  ardonea, 
fullones,  et  fabroa  haberet.  •  •  » 
Fortuoa  tenuis,  uxor  qualem  ne  vilissimus 
quidem  carbonarios  ferre  posset  in  ore. 
•  •  •  Videbatur  ineptus  ad  omnia 
reipublice  munia,  adeo  ut  quodam  die, 
nescio  quid  apud  populum  adorsus  agere, 
cum  risu  sit  explosus.  Atque  si  Silenum 
hunc  tam  ridiculum  explicuisses,  vide- 
licet numen  invenisses  potias,  quam  ho- 
minem,  animum  ingentem  sublimem,  ac 
vere  pbilosophicum,  omnium  rerum  pro 
quibus  cieteri  mortales  cumint,  navigant, 
sudant,  litigant,  belligerantur,  contemp- 
torem,"  &c.t^ 

Compare  the  French  and  the  Latin, 
and  you  will  see  we  are  right.  Not  a 
note-monger  of  the  pack  has  ever 
gue5sed  it ;  which  is  quite  correct,  and 
tends  to  shew  how  beautifully  Rabelais 
has  been  edited. 

So,  comfort  yourself  with  that.  But 
by  no  means  take  it  into  your  head 
that  the  cur^  of  Meudon  stole,  con- 


•  Horace. 


t  Ibid. 


X  Don  Juan. 
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veyed,  prigged ,  or  whatever  is  Uie  word 
most  appropriate  and  classical,  this 
article  from  Erasmus.  No:  by  no 
manner  of  means,  no.  The  Adagia 
was  one  of  the  best-known  books  among 
scholars  of  that  day ;  and  as  Rabelais 
wrote  for  scholars  only,  as  he  is  still 
understood  only  by  scholars,  he  caught 
a  hold  of  the  passage,  and  turned  it 
into  his  own  peculiar  dialect,  perfectly 
certain  that  its  identity  would  be  re- 
cognised at  once  by  his  readers.  He 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  labours  of 
the  adagist  would  be  superseded,  and  all 
but  forgotten,  and  that  bis  own  romance 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  hardly  heard  of  the  name  of  him 
who  was  begotten  at  Gouda  and  born 
in  Rotterdam,  as  the  inscription  in  the 
former  town  has  it,  or  had  it,  viz., 
Erasmus. 

We  wish  to  ask  you,  Doctor,  AVho 
is  the  hero  of  Rabelais  ?  Who  is  King 
Picrochole  ?    You  know  not :  we  do. 

**  Well  do  we  know,  bat  mus^not 
tell.*'* 

What  do  you  think  of  Socrates  being 
described,  in  the  prologue  we  have 
quoted,  as  having  a  net  pointUy  when 
all  descriptions  of  hira  assure  us  that 
it  was  snub,  or  flat,  and  when  we  find 
the  very  original  of  Erasmus  to  be 
mures  time  ?  Could  not  Rabelais  trans- 


CUAPTER  THB  SEVENTH. — DISCOVER- 
IKG. 

He  hath  been  at  a  feast  of  langaages,  and 
hath  carried  off  the  scraps. 

SUAKUPEARE. 

Quote  Lycophron,  and  people  will  take 

it  for  granted  that  you  have  read  (lomer. 

Quarterly  Review. 

DicAtur  toties  rif  Y  mirafMiUfitff, 

Martial. 

O  que  d'^crits  obscurs,  de  livres  ignorez* 

Furent  en  ce  grand  jour  de  la  poudre 

tire* !  Boileau. 

But  the  Doctor  makes  a  great  parade 
and  fuss  about  the  multifariousness  of  his 
mottoes  and  quotations.  And  yet, no  task 
is  easier.  Of  the  199  chapter-mottoes 
of  the  four  volumes — we  have  literally 
counted  them  —  a  large  proportion 
comes  from  the  obscurer  English  au- 
thors of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
it  has  been  Southey's  fancy,  for  reasons 


late  simm  properly  ?  Are  yoa  prepared 
to  contend  that  tlie  reading  of  the 
French  text  is  correct  ?     We  doubt. 

But  here  is  another  point.  Yoa  say 
that  Daniel  Dove  had,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  his  son,  in  the  year  17239 
two  volumes  of  Ozell's  translation  in 
his  library ;  and  you  hint  that  he  had 
none  but  old  books.  Now,  Doetor, 
this  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Ozell  took  up  Motteux*s  translation^ 
as  Motteux  had  taken  up  Urqnhart's 
translation  ;  and  Ozeirs  edition  ap- 
peared in  1737.  How  Daniel  Dove, 
in  1723,  could  have  had  a  copy,  §« 
mysterious ;  and  the  only  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  solved  is,  that  the 
author  of  The  Doctor  knows  as  roudi 
of  Rabelais  at  first  hand  as  a  cow  does 
of  a  ruffled  shirt,  or  a  pig  of  a  pinafore. 
Notandum, —  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's 
translation  is  a  very  incorrect  affair, 
though  it  is  bepraised  by  all  who  have 
not  read  ihe  original ;  among  the  rest, 
one  Tyiler,  who  died  under  the  nick- 
name of  Lord  Woodlouselie,  or  some 
such  title.  He  declared,  tliat  it  might 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  art  of  translation ; 
which,  perhaps,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
condemn  it,  as  almost  unworthy  of 
reading.  Sir  Thomas  gives  a  notion 
of  his  author,  however,  and  that  is 
something. 


rather  obvious,  to  cry  up  all  through 
his  literary  life.  Herbert  supplies  nine 
quotations ;  Quarles,  five ;  Wither, 
four:  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole. 
The  man  who  has  read  these,  must,  of 
course,  have  read  their  better-known 
contemporaries.  And  Burton,  Butler, 
Baxter,  Cowley,  Sec,  supply  about 
thirty.  The  dramatists  are  read  by 
every  body ;  and  we  have  from  Shake- 
speare, eight  quotations ;  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fk'tcher,  five ;  from  Mas- 
singer,  four;  from  Middleton*s  Witch 
(the  Doctor  found  it  in  Malone's  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  at  the  end  of 
Macbeth)^  six ;  from  Ben  Jonson,  seven ; 
from  the  other  dramatists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  about  seven  or  eight 
more.  Now,  here  are  nearly  half  the 
mottoes  taken  from  sources  lying  at 
hand,  A  few  of  the  more  obscure 
names  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
literatures — none  of  the  great  names 
find   a  place,  except   Dante,  who  is 
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quoted  twice;  and  Rabelais,  three 
times — supply  about  thirty.  Of  living 
authors,  we  have  only  the  name  of 
Southey.  Of  names  of  authors  not 
long  deceased,  but  Cowper  and  Lloyd. 
Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
Herodotus,  Homer,  are  the  only  Greek 
writers,  and  each  is  once  quoted ; 
Horace,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Terence,  are 
the  only  Latin  classics ;  but  there  are 
a  few  quotations  from  modem  Latin 
writers.  Horace  has  the  compliment 
paid  him  of  being  cited  four  times; 
the  rest,  but  once.  And  what  do  you 
think  is  the  quotation  from  Terence 
(see  Tol.  ii.  p.  xii.,  and  also  p.  109)? 
*'  Vir  bonus  est  quis .'" 

Now,  Doctor,  in  which  of  the  six 
plays  of  the  dimidiatus  Menander*  do 
you  6nd  this  Adonic?  You  may  roam 
from  the  "  Poeta  quum  primum  "  of 
the  Andria,  through  the  Eunuchus,  the 
Heautontimorumenos,  the  Adelphi,  the 
Hecyra,  until  you  at  last  arrive  at  the 
"  Vos  valeie  el  plaudite  "  of  the  Phor- 
mio,  with  its  accompanying  wind-up 
of  Calliopius  recensui ;  and  never  fall 
in  with  this  "Vir  bonus  est  quis.''  No, 
sir,  these  words  never  issued  from  the 
persona  of  AmbiviusTurpio,  or  Attilius 
the  Praenestine,  or  Minutius  Prothi- 
mus  ;t  for  them  Flaccus,  the  freedman 
of  Claudius,  composed  no  music,  to 
be  performed  upon  flutes  dexter  or 
sinister,  equal  or  unequal,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  Tyrian,  or  Sarrane.  At  no 
games,  Megalensian,  Roman,  or  fu- 
nereal in  honour  of  ^milius  Paulus, 
were  tliey  repeated ;  because  they  were 
written  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Terence  had  been  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers [whether  by  being  lost  at  sea, 
accord  mg  to  the  statement  ofQuintus 
Cosconiusjt  Consent! us,  or  Conftcius, 
or  whatever  may  have  been  the  man's 
name ;  or  by  dying  at  Stymphalus,  in 
Arcadia,  or  Leucadia,  of  grief  and 
chagrin  for  the  loss  of  his  play-loaded 
saddle-bags,  which  is  the  story  of  others, 
who  are  not  recorded  by  Dona- 
tus];  written,  we  say,  more  than  a 
century  after  Terence's  death,  by  one 
Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus :  in  the  for- 
tieth line  of  whose  sixteenth  epistle — 
being  that  to  Quinctius — of  the  second 
book,  the  words'  will  be  fbund  closing 


the  hexameter.  Doctor,  this  is  a  slo- 
venly slip,  particularly  as  you  designate 
the  quotation  as  being  "  well  known. "§ 
And  again  may  we  ask  you.  In  what 
part  of  the  much-injured  African  do 
you  find  the  quotation  which  closes 
your  first  volume?  "  Faciam  ut  hujus 
loci  semper  memineris. "  —  T eren c e. 
It  is  pretty  plain,  that  the  Latin  comic 
writers  formed  no  part  of  the  library 
of  the  Doctor. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  had  com- 
plained, that  there  was  no  Hi'j;h  Dutch 
in  the  farrago  of  mottoes ;  and  to  sup- 
ply that  defect  we  have,  in  the  volumes 
which  followed  the  review,  two  from 
Goethe,  but  that  is  all.  If  we  go 
through  the  body  of  the  work,  we  shall 
find  the  sources  from  which  the  quo- 
tations there  are  supplied  to  be  much 
the  same  as  those  which  supplied  the 
mottoes;  and,  verily,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  supposing  any  ample  or  la- 
borious course  of  reading  for  the  pur- 
pose. Every  body  who  reads  or  writes 
at  all  must  have  pet  authors,  with 
whom  he  is  familiar ;  and  who,  having 
furnished  him  with  the  thoughts,  will 
furnish  him  naturally  with  the  words 
in  which  these  thoughts  were  expressed. 
This,  to  speak  with  Mihon,||  after  the 
astronomers,  is  every  man's  own  "small 
peculiar;"  and  this  "small  peculiar" 
may  be  easily  augmented  by  diction- 
aries, indexes,  concordances,  florilegia, 
and  so  forth.  Here,  for  example,  we 
ourselves  have  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus 
lying  before  us  —  we  took  it  down  to 
copy  the  passage  above  quoted  in  our 
Inierchapter;  and  what  a  flourishing 
appearance,  in  the  way  of  learning, 
might  we  not  make  out  of  that,  on  all 
subjects  in  the  world,  indexed  as  they 
are  with  a  most  laudable  minuteness  ? 
Suppose  —  to  go  no  further  than  the 
book  about  which  we  are  discoursing 
— it  came  into  our  heads  that  it  was 
written,  in  part  or  whole,  by  some  deaf 
bore,  some  prosing  or  loquacious  old 
Bogre,  OT  Grobe,  or  otlier,  among  the 
cabalistic  catalogue  of  the  third  vo- 
lume, might  we  not  motto  our  chapter 
on  that  point  with 

K^^irt^tf  »ix>-ns'  i«e«  Surdior  turdo. 

ZeNODOTUS  ex  EuBULX  DlONYSIO. 

Deafer  than  a  thrush. 


•  Julias  C»sar.  t  Inscriptiones  fabularum  Tereotii.  t  ^El.  Donatos. 

§  **  *  Vir  bonus  ett  quit  V — Tersnxk.  Let  ^ood  old  Fuller  answer  the  well-known 
question  wUch  is  conveyed  in  the  motto  to  this  chapter." —  The  Doctor,  ^c,  vol,  ii. 
p.  109.    It  is  in  Horace,  Ew.,  lib.  ii.  16,  40.  ..,.,. » \r> 
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Adseribit  gurditatem  huic  tvi  peeuli- 
aron  cum  sit  loquacissima,  rel  proverbio 
teste.  Unde  concinne  dicetur  in  eos  qui 
perpetuo  blaterantes,  ipsi  non  auscutaut. 
..Erasmus;' 

He  ascribes  peculiar  deafness  to  this 
bird,  which  is  prorerbially  most  noisy. 
Whence  tlie  saying  is  fitly  applied  to 
those  who,  perpetually  blathering,  do 
not  hear  what  others  say. 

If  we  complained  of  the  prolix  prating 
of  the  work,  and  the  heedlessness  of 
the  arrangement,  have  we  not 

Julius  Pollux. 
Making  a  longer  story  than  the  Iliad, 
OuMin  Vi  «•#»  Xiym  y%  If  fvHn  itxi^m^ 

Plato,  De  Legibut, 

As  to  headless  stories,  1  should  de- 
signedly pass  them  by  ;  if  I  met  any  by 
chance,  it  would  appear  to  me  shapeless. 

If  we  fancied  that  the  loud  profes- 
sions of  the  great  merit  of  the  work, 
and  the  sensation  it  is  to  make,  came 
from  the  Laureate;  voild! 

DlOOEKIANUS. 

He  crackles  louder  than  a  green  laurel 
on  fire. 

Aristophanes. 
"  These  Laureate  owls  will  nerer  let 
you  alone  j" 

which  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  re- 
markably free  translation ;  the  yXavMt 
Amu^stirtiuu  being  far  better  things  in 
the  Greek,  and  much  dearer  to  every 
bard  in  the  world,  whether  he  be 
crowned  with  laurel  or  of  unleafed 
head. 

So  could  we  go  on  for  a  week. 
Now,  we  have  not  Zenodotus,  or  Eu- 
bulus,  or  Diogenianus ;  nor,  indeed, 
do  we  know  where  to  find  them :  nor 
is  Julius  Pollux,  nor  even  Plato,  within 
reach.  We  have  Anstophanes,  but 
take  not  the  trouble  of  reaching  for 
him  on  this  occasion.  And  yet  there 
they  are,  casting  a  learned  and  erudite 
gleam  over  our  paee,  all  gathered  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hours  reading  from  the 
Adagia,  And,  be  it  remarked,  that 
we  have,  with  due  cunning,  cited 
Erasmus  himself  in  one  place,  in  order 
that,  if  any  one  following  our  footsteps 


should  find  out  where  we  bad  been 
wandering,  we  might  most  indignantly 
appeal  to  our  fairness  and  above-board 
conduct  in  quoting  him.  It  is  a  good 
trick  that,  and  has  been  often  tried 
with  complete  success. 

Then,  all  the  classical  authors  are 
verbally  indexed;  and  you  have  the 
Gnomology  of  Homer,  and  many  other 
appliances  of  the  same  kind,  to  consult. 
Cruden  lays  the  Bible  before  you  ; 
Todd  helps  you  to  Milton;  Shake- 
speare has  been  indexed  by  Twiss, 
father  or  uncle,  we  believe,  of  the  il- 
lustrious Horace,  and,  perhaps,  the 
same  gentleman  who  was  recommended 
to  the  peculiar  patronage  of  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  Ireland,  in  what  the 
Doctor  would  call  "  an  obvious  and 
opprobrious  rhyme,"  in  consequence 
or  his  having  asserted,  with  the  mosi 
perfect  mendacity,  that  the  ladies  of 
'•  the  first  flower  of  the  earth  and  first 
gem  of  the  sea''  did  not  sUnd  upoo 
trifles;  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
their  native  isle,  that  they  resembled 
the  heifers  of  the  celebrated  city  of 
MuUingar,  in  being  beef  to  the  heels. 
And  then  there  are  dictionaries  and 
lexicons  —  Stephanus,  Valpy,  Gesner, 
Facciolati,  Delia  Crusca,  Johnson, 
Richaidson,  and  so  forth — bristling 
with  quotations  of  which  a  dexterous 
workman  may  make  important  use. 
We  have  known  it  done  with  consi- 
derable skill. 

Some  five-and- twenty  years  ago,  there 
was  a  distinguished  conversation-man 
—  which,  with  deference,  is  very  often 
only  anoUter  word  for  a  distinguished 
bore — in  Dublin.  He  was  not  famous 
for  a  stream  of  eloquence  de  omni 
scibili,  like  Coleridge ;  nor  did  he  let 
loose  a  continuous  flood  of  story-telling 
like  Scott.  He  punned  not  nor  im- 
provvised  like  Theodore  Hook ;  nor 
reparteed  like  George  Colman,  or 
Jekyll.  He  said  not  witty  things  like 
Lord  Alvanley,  nor  sarcastic  things 
like  Croker.  He  had  not  the  anec- 
dotical  knowledge  of  James  Smith,  nor 
the  fluent  buflfoonery  of  Sydney  Smith. 
He  could  not  boast  the  majestic  flow  of 
Croly,  or  the  mingled  enthusiasm  and 
fun  of  Wilson.  His  was  not  the  logical 
hammering  of  Macintosh  or  the  dis- 
putatious pedantry  of  Parr.  But  he 
talked  a  pleasant  vernacular  af\er- 
dinner  idiom,  in  a  round  and  harmo- 
nious accent,  slightly  tinctured  with  a 
Munster  brogue;  and  what  made  his 
conversatioti^il^^i<k^^(Was  the  ex- 
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ipcitiid«  and  Mcity  of  his  quo- 
tatkms.  Be  the  st:rt>iect  what  it  mighty 
a  riband  or  a  Raphael,  a  poiDt  of 
critidsaa  or  cookery,  a  question  of  di« 
▼inity  or  dueiltng,  he  was  erer  ready 
with  a  passage  from- some  Latin  author, 
otoi  lying  ftur  out  of  the  oidimury 
ooone  of  reading,  to  bear  upon  it. 
Alike  to  him  was  Viivil  or  Bnnius, 
Orid  or  Silius  Ilalicus,  Titus  LiWus  or 
Voptsens,  Lootetiiis  or  Ausonius,  Sal- 
hist  or  the  Migi^rm  Augmite  Scnptoret^ 
Cicero  or  Quintilian,  Plautus  or  Pliny. 
In  the  course  of  an  etening  it  was 
<piite  certain,  that,  from  unexpeeted 
Quarcen,  be  wooM  adduce  some  hal^ 
ootenqootatione;  of  which  the  appo- 
siteness  was  not  more  admired  than 
the  fast  extent  of  reading  from  which 
they  were  drawn  was  wondered  at. 
His  secret  was  at  last  found  out.  He 
was  caught  one  day,  fuH-diesved  for 
dinner,  with  his  horse  waiting  at  the 
door,  reading  Ainsworth's  Dietiotmry 
[obsenre,  he — the  man — was  reading, 
not  the  bofse];  for  in  those  distant 
ages,  no  rumour  of  the  ccislence  of 
Facciohiti  bad  reached  the  Irish  metro- 
polis. Being  detected,  he  confessed 
the  fiKt,  that,  from  the  days  he  had 
left  college,  be  had  not  opened  any 
other  book  of  Latin  literature ;  Imd 
that  as  for  the  out-of-the-way  classics 
whom  he  so  often  paraded,  he  had 
never  seen  a  copy  of  them  in  his  life. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  tolerably 
good  memory,  and  can  pretty  well 
guess,  from  the  character  of  my  host, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  current  of 
conversation.  So  I  sit  down  to  Ains- 
worth,  open  him  at  hazard,  and  the 
devil 's  in  the  dice  if,  in  half-an-hour's 
reading,  I  do  not  pick  up  some  scraps 
which  will  suit ;  and  these  I  produce, 
at  fitting  opportunities,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  natives,  who  think  roe  a 
walking  library:  whereas  I  am,  in- 
deed, only  a  walking  dictionary  —  or 
rather  an  Ainsworlh  in  black  silk  stock- 
ings, sitting  over  a  bottle  of  claret.'' 

[Let  it  be  remarked,  that  he  meant 
Ainsworth  the  book,  not  Ainsworth 
the  Rookwood;  who  was  not  much 
more  than  born  at  the  time  we  speak 
of.  Our  Admirable,  who  is  not  a 
maker  of  dictionaries,  but  an  author  of 
works  hereafter  to  be  quoted  by  dic- 
tionary-makers as  authority,  has  been 
seen  by  us,  more  than  once,  in  the 
costume  above    mentioned,  and  em- 


ployed in  Uie  nine  potatory  occujf«tion 
with  extreme  industry.] 

As  the  conclusion  of  his  story  may 
be  made  of  yaluable  instruction,  we 
here  continue  it.  * 

Our  quotation -monger,  tie  etnfo 
nomhre  no  guiiro  aeoraarmef*  cama 
to  a  stop  at  last.  To  use  a  well- 
understood  saying,  he  outran  the  con- 
stable; and,  after  ftoundering  about 
for  a  long  time  in  the  usual  expedients 
of  money-raising,  wm  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  Dublin^  He  came  to  London, 
where,  through  the  interference  of  some 
Irish  friends  high  in  power,  he  obtained 
an  official  situation  in  Malta.  7*here, 
however,  he  contrived  to  do  something 
more  disgraceful  than  running  in  debt; 
and  being  warned  by  the  governor  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  apprehension,  he 
levanted .  Perhaps,  however,  we  should 
say,  he  Ar<^ipelBgoed ;  for  he  had  to 
run  from  the  officers  of  justice,  and 
escaped  in  an  open  boat  to  Constan- 
tinople, scudding  through  the  Cyclades. 
In  Constantinople  he  was  speedily  re- 
duced to  the  most  grinding  distress, 
and,  with  starvation  staring  him  in  the 
fece,  he  abjured  whatever  qnantitr  of 
the  Christian  faith  he  happened  to 
possess,  and  beeame  a  convert  to  Ma* 
bometanisro.  The  zeal  of  the  pious 
among  the  Faithful  assured  him  of  a 
pittance  capable  of  sustaining  him; 
out  with  one  branch  of  his  new 
creed  he  could  not  comply.  He  was 
extremely  heterodox  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wine,  and,  being  a  beggar,  he 
assumed  the  privileges  of  his  oider, 
by  getting  as  drunk  as  a  beggar  as 
often  as  he  could.  Hence  followed 
bastinadoes,  and  other  things  exces- 
sively unpleasant  in  their  operation. 
This  course  of  life  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  superior  merits  of  his  abandoned 
doctrine,  and  he  began  to  take  steps 
to  get  back  to  Christianity  and  Eng- 
land as  fast  as  possible.  He  was  de- 
tected in  this  plot;  and  it  being  one  of 
the  gravest  offences  in  the  eyes  of 
Islamite  doctors  for  a  convert  to  at- 
tempt to  recant,  he  was  seized,  and, 
after  some  remarkably  inconvenient 
ceremonies,  bowstrung,  or  otherwise 
put  out  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
statutes  made  and  provided  in  that 
case  by  the  code  of  the  prophet. 

Thus  died  he,  a  martyr  to  an  in- 
ordinate lust  of  quotation.    For, 

If  he  had  not  had  the  faculty  of 
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aaoood-band  quotiiy,  be  never  would 
iMive  obtained  his  mm  ai  a  oonrer* 
•ationitt: 

If  be  bad  not  obtained  fiune  as  a 
convenaiionist,  be  would  never  bave 
been  drawn  into  expensive  company 
above  bis  rank  and  means : 

If  be  bad  not  been  diawn  inio  such 
company,  be  would  never  bave  wasted 
his  patrimony,  and  been  obliged  to 
flee  for  debt: 

If  be  bad  not  fled  for  debt,  be  would 
never  bave  had  need  to  seek  and  ob- 
tain office  at  Malta : 

If  be  bad  nol  obtained  office  at 
Malta,  he  would  never  bave  misbehaved 
there  and  fled  the  place : 

If  he  had  not  fled  the  placet  be 
would  never  have  oone  to  Constanti* 
nople,  and  turned  Mussulman : 

If  he  had  not  turned  Mussulman, 
be  vTould  never  bave  thought  of  re- 
canting to  Christianity : 

And,  finally,  if  be  had  not  thought 
of  recanting  to  Christianity,  he  would 
not  bave  been  executed  as  a  culprit 

Let  this  sad  history  operate  as  a 
warning  on  all  persons  seduced  by  the 
love  of  looking  more  learned  than  tbey 
are.  Speoiallv  it  is  intended  for  the 
attention  of  long-nosed  peisooages; 
for,  as  Albertus  Magnus  remarks,  in 


bis  admiisble  Secrets,  they  are 
riven  to  vain-glory  of  Uiis  kind.  lUke 
U  in  a  Frendi  translation,  for  we  have 
nol  the  originaL  In  his  fonrtfa  book, 
and  the  chapter  on  Noses,  Albertus 
remarks: — ^Le  nes  gros  et  kmg, 
marque  un  homme  curienx  des  belles 
dioses,  simple  dans  le  bien  et  aasei 
prudent  dans  le  mal,  fovoris^  de  b 
fortune,  passionn^  dans  ce  qu*il  sou- 
baite,  sscre^,  et  moim  »gaoatU  q^il  ne 
feme  dt  VUrtr  In  foot,  something 
like  the  author  of  2^  Doctor^  SfC. 

So  we  conclude  for  the  present, 
having,  in  Chapter  V.,  piovea  vrbece 
it  %vas  tlie  Doctor  found  his  sloiy ; 

In  Chapter  VI.,  how  the  Doctor  b 
not  Doctor  Rabdais; 

In  Interchapter  I.,  bow  the  com- 
mentators of  Rabelais  are  not  always 
on  the  alert; 

And,  in  Chapter  VII.,  bow  die  ait 
of  multilingoal  quotation  is  no  mark 
of  reading ;  winding  up  by  an  affiectingf 
story  for  the  edificatiou  of  the  auoting 
part  of  Ihe  population  of  the  globe. 

In  our  next  Number  we  begin  to 
review  the  book,  and  when  we  come 
to  die  tenth  chapter  we  shall  condnde; 
because  the  tenth,  or  decuman,  is  the 
bst  of  the  series  of  waves,  and  the 
most  sweeping  in  its  operation. 
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The  Refonn-bill  has  not  only  destroyed 
all  ancient  associations,  boundaries, 
and  laodmarics,  and  introduced  us  into 
a  new  and  untried  world  of  politics, 
but  it  has  even  made  many  previously 
impossible  things  possible,  and  thus 
perplexed  all  former  modes  of  calcula- 
tion, and  utterly  baffled  the  art  of  the 
prognosticator.  A  statesman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  could  no  more  have 
imagined  the  ministerial  gambols  of 
the  last  six  weeks,  and  the  ministry  it- 
self in  existence  at  the  end  of  all,  dian 
he  could  have  expected  a  man  to  stand 
on  his  head  for  forty  days,  and  to  be 
alive  and  well  at  their  termination. 

The  events,  however,  of  these  few 
weeks,  are  quite  deserving  of  remem- 
brance. Recurred  to  at  a  future  day 
they  must  inevitably  be ;  either  as 
fraught  with  warning  in  their  natural 
consequences,  or  as  marking  an  im- 
portant stage  in  the  modern  march  of 
our  new  political  morality. 

That  grand,  and,  as  it  was  generally 
supposed,  insurmountable  difficulty  has 
at  last  come  to  tlie  Whigs;  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  they  have  come  to 
iV,  which  all  men  of  any  foresight  or 
political  acumen  have  long  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  most  iooportant  crisis  in 
the  country's  fote.  They  have  ap- 
proached it ;  they  have  surveyed  it ; 
they  have  sidled,  and  shuffled,  and 
temporized;  l>at  there  it  still  is,  full  in 
their  front,  and  it  mmt  be  encountered, 

A  false  and  hollow  union  has  long 
existed,  for  factious  purposes,  between 
what  the  ministerial  prints  are  fond  of 
calling  '*  all  classes  of  Reformers,*' — 
i.  e.,  between  those  who  mean  to  main- 
tain a  monarchy  and  an  aristocracy 
with  the  Whigs  in  place,  and  those  who 
will  never  be  content  so  long  as  either 
monarchy  or  aristocracy  have  any  exist- 
ence among  us.  The  Whigs  have  jog- 
ged along,  \n  amicable  alliance  with 
men  whom  they  knew  to  be  repub- 
licans;  and  have  said,  in  self-justifica- 
tion, "  Have  we  not  both  the  same  ob- 
ject, only  to  a  different  extent  ?  True, 
we  mean  to  stop  at  Hounslow,  while 
our  companions  intend  to  go  on  to 
Windsor;  but  still  we  may  as  well 
travel  together,  and  help  each  other,  as 
far  as  we  are  able." 

This  pretext  was  worth  little,  even 
for  a  time;  but  it  was  obvious  that  at 
a  certain  point  it  must  wholly  vanish 


away.  Once  arrived  at"  Hounslow,"  the 
two  allies  must  of  necessity  part  com- 
pany ;  the  one  set  being  resolute  in  their 
determination  to  push  forward,  the 
other  equally  resolved  to  come  to  a 
stand  at  that  point. 

At  **  Hounslow,"  then,  or  some- 
where thereabouts,  the  parties  have 
now  arrived  ;  and  the  necessity  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  league  becomes  daily 
more  apparent.  But  tliere  are  certain 
reasons  why  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
either  party  to  take  the  road  alone ;  and 
consequently  a  great  struggle  has  com- 
menced,— the  lUdicals  being  bent  on 
dragging  the  Whigs  with  them  all  the 
way  to  "  Windsor ;"  the  Whigs  as 
firmly  resolved  not  to  move  beyond 
"  Hounslow." 

Thus  stands  the  case  at  present.  An 
open  breach  is  threatened;  but  that 
breach  portends  loss  to  both  parties, 
and  almost  ruin  to  the  weakest — the 
Whigs.  Each  stands  entreating  the 
other  to  modify  its  determination,— the 
Whigs  imploring  the  Radicab  to  be 
less  precipitate  and  headlong, —  the 
Radicals  exhorting  the  Whigs  to  tlirow 
overboard  a  few  more  of  their  scruples, 
and  to  begin  the  forward  march  with 
them. 

The  struggle  is  an  interesting  one; 
but  the  fluctuations  of  the  contest  are 
more  than  interesting.  They  present 
such  a  picture  of  vaciikition  and  inde- 
cision as  would  have  been  supposed, 
except  on  the  singular  days  on  which 
we  have  fallen,  utterly  incredible  in  a 
British  ministry.  Let  us  calmly  re- 
view the  five  chief  occurrences  of  the 
short  sitting  of  Pariiament  which  has 
just  concluded. 

I.  The  session  opened  with  a  sort  of 
public  advertisement  of  an  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  hereto- 
fore existing  between  the  Radicals  and 
the  Whigs.  Apparently,  a  double  mo- 
tive influenced  the  leader  of  the  admi- 
nistration in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  taking  this  step.  He  feared,  and 
wished  to  propitiate,  llie  Conservative 
phalanx  seated  in  his  front, — the  strong- 
est opposition  that  ever  ministry  had 
to  encounter  (that  of  1835  not  ex- 
cepted) ;  and,  besides  this,  he  had 
some  few  private  feelings  and  preju- 
dices,— not  amounting  io principles,  but 
standingin  their  room, — which  gave  him 
a  bias  towards  arisj^y^fr^  J^i^^ 
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mixture  of  motives  of  this  description 
it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration opened  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Queen  Victoria  in  a  style  and 
with  a  tone  almost  positively  Conserv- 
ative. 

For  more  than  two  years  past  the 
Radicals  had  faithfully  served  the 
Whig  ministry,  in  humble  but  relying 
expectation  of  being  repaid  at  last. 
They  had  consented  to  see  their  own 
favourite  schemes  postponed,  until  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  could  be  first 
carried  through.  They  had  helped  to 
push  through  the  House  of  Commons 
two  or  three  successive  Appropriation- 
clauses  and  Irish  Corporation-bills, 
and  had  submitted  to  the  putting  off 
Ballot  and  a  Reform  of  the  Reform- 
bill  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
But  patience  must  always  have  some 
limit;  and  that  limit  had  now  been 
reached.  The  very  measures,  in  fa- 
vour of  which  all  their  own  darling 
schemes  had  been  postponed,  stiU 
remained  unenacted;  and  the  speech 
of  her  majesty,  on  opening  her  first 
parliament,  instead  of  holding  out 
brighter  prospects  in  this  respect,  seem- 
ed to  leave  the  fate  of  Irish  corporations 
and  appropriation  clauses  in  greater 
doubt  than  ever.  Radical  endumnce 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  ministry  were 
immediately  called  upon  to  answer 
Aye  or  No  ns  to  their  real  intentions 
touching  Organic  Reform.  They  an- 
swered, by  the  mouth  of  Lord  John, 
that  they  had  reached  "  Hounslow," 
the  termination  of  their  march,  and 
were  firmly  resolved  to  go  no  furdier ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  thb  declared  resolve,  and  that  rup- 
ture with  the  Radicals  which  seem«d 
to  be  its  inevitable  result,  considerably 
elevated  the  ministry  in  the  minds  of 
all  candid  and  reflecting  men.  For, 
whether  their  views  were  right  or  wrong, 
the  stand  they  made  look^  something 
like  an  adherence  to  principle;  and  an 
adherence  to  principle,  too,  at  some 
considerable  nsk.  Men  had  so  re- 
peatedly seen  the  Whigs  forced  from 
one  position  afler  another,  by  the  on- 
ward pressure  of  the  movement  party, 
that  this  sudden  reining-up,  and  posi- 
tive refosal  to  stir  another  step  in  the 
way  of  organic  change,  struck  upon 
the  public  mind  as  a  new  and  gratifying 
change.  And  when  it  was  at  the  same 
time  obvious,  that  this  bold  resolve 
endangered  an  instant  rupture  with  the 
Radicals,  and    a  consequent  loss  of 


power  and  ofiice,the  elevation  of  moral 
character  accruing  to  the  heretofore 
subservient  Whigs  was  necessarily  con- 
siderable. 

But  to  assume  a  virtue  and  to  sustain 
it  are  two  very  distinct  and  dtfierent 
things.  Had  the  Whigs  acted  a  tiio- 
roughly  consistent  part,  and  maintained, 
throughout  the  five  weeks  of  this  short 
session,  the  tone  of  principle  with  which 
they  began  it,  they  would  have  done 
much  to  redeem  their  character  as  a 
party ;  but  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
oility,  have  saved  their  honour  only  at 
the  expense  of  their  places.  This  re- 
quired a  degree  of  virtue  which  was 
beyond  their  reach  A  single  week, 
therefore,  found  them  falling  again  into 
the  old  track,  and  once  more  truckling 
to  Radicalism  for  the  sake  of  purchasing 
the  necessary  Radical  support.  Having 
almost  mortally  offender)  the  Move- 
ment party,  by  their  declarations  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  we  next 
hear  them,  before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
making  a  fi^h  bidding,  a  new  con- 
cession, in  order  to  lure  back,  not  the 
forfeited  confidence  of  the  Radicals, 
but  merely  their  momentary  and  con- 
temptuous support,  for  a  few  short 
weeks  I 

II.  For  the  second  ministerial  act 
which  the  session  produced  was  the  de- 
claration made  by  Mr.  Rice,  on  the  23d 
of  November,  that  the  ministry  were  now 
ready  to  do  that  which,  for  the  seven 
preceding  years,  they  had  been  steadily 
resisting ;  namely,  to  indulge  the  Ra- 
dicals with  a  minute  investigation  of 
the  Pension  List ! 

This  sudden  change  of  policy  outdid 
even  Lord  John  Russelrs  conrerston 
of  last  spring,  on  the  Church-rate  ques- 
tion. For  what  was  the  history  ot  this 
"seven  years*  war?" 

In  1831,  the  Radicals  opened  their 
attack  on  this  point.  In  that  year 
(February  4th),  they  were  met  by  Lord 
Althorp  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  I  shall  now  proceed,"  he  said,  *'  to 
state  the  grounds  which  induce  me  not 
to  take  away  from  their  owners  any  pen- 
•ions  that  now  exist  It  is  certainly  true, 
and  no  man  is  more  ready  to  aamit  it 
than  I  am,  that  many  of  the  penaions  on 
that  list  are  such  as  ought  never  to  have 
existed;  but,  on  the  best  ezaminatioa 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  them, 
it  appears  that  a  large  majonty  of  these 
pensions  are  purely  pensions  of  charity, 
and,  therefore,  to  take  them  away  cer- 
tamly  would  be  to  inflict  graat  diatress 
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on  many  indirtdoals.  Thoueb  the  houfle 
lutt  m  legal  right,  I  doubt  wbether  it  1ms 
ao  equitable  light,  to  consider  whether 
thej  might  be  taken  awajr." 

In  the  report  of  the  select  committee, 
appointed  in  that  year,  1831 ,  and  which 
report  was  framed  by  Lord  Althorp,  it 
is  stated  — 

"  It  ia  miHra  than  probable,  theraibre, 
that  partlea,  relying  on  an  adherence  to 
an  invariable  onstom,  have  made  family 
settlements,  and  peeuniary  arrangements 
of  various  kinds,  with  all  of  which  his 
majesty  must  necessarily  interfere,  should 
the  continuance  of  these  pensions,  for  the 
first  time,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
be  refused.  Advoting  to  all  the  circnm- 
staaces  of  the  case — considering  that  no 
material  relief  to  the  finances  of  the  coun* 
try  could  be  derived  from  the  most  rigid 
measures  of  retrenchment  applied  to  the 
pension-list — that  in  many  cases  severe 
distress,  in  some  actaal  injustice,  would 
arise  to  individuals  from  the  gen€^  dis- 
continuance of  pensions^  that  such  dis- 
continuance, on  the  occasion  of  his  ma- 
jean's  accession,  would  be  a  departure 
from  an  usage  invariably  observed  on  the 
accession  oi  his  maj esters  predecessors — 
your  committee  do  not  think  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  from  the  crown  those  funds 
which  may  enable  the  crown,  if  it  shall 
m>  think  «,  to  continue  the  pensions  on 
the  civil  list  of  his  late  majesty." 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  same  de- 
bate, the  same  noble  lord,  speaking  as 
the  organ  of  the  administration  of  which 
Lords  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  J.  Ru«- 
sell,  and  Mr^  Rice,  were  members, 
said — 

*'  On  the  subject  of  the  pensions  I  beg 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  can  never  conceive 
it  is  my  duty,  as  a  minister  of  this  coun- 
txj,  or  of  the  house,  as  apart  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  take  advantage  of  a  technical 
point  of  law,  in  order  to  do  what,  in  my 
conscience,  J  believe  to  be  unjust.  The 
pensions  in  question,  as  I  stated  on  Fri- 
day, were  considered,  and  always  have 
been  considered,  as  granted  for  life.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  technical  point  of  law,  those 
pensions  might  be  made  to  expire  on  the 
demise  of  the  crown.  There  would  be  a 
strict  legal  justification  for  making  them 
so  expire ;  but  I  put  it  to  the  house — I 
nut  it  to  the  country — whether  it  would 
be  a  worthy  course  for  government  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  circumstance, 
and  whether  the  relief  which  would  be 
thereby  obtained  could  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  the  discredit  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Having  said  thia,  I  have  only 
to  add,  thftt  I  await  the  dedbioii  of  tht 


committee  and  of  the  house  with  the  de- 
ference and  respect  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled; and  that  it  is  my  most  earnest 
wish  that  I  may  be  able  to  comply  with 
any  alterations  or  modifications  which 
may  be  suggested.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  observe,  that  I  can  never  consider 
myself  as  hound  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  any  committee,  or  of  the  house  itself, 
or  of  any  other  power  whatever,  if  that 
decision  should  involve  in  it  what  I  deem 
to  be  an  act  of  injuttiee" 

But  it  may  be  said,  **  Ay,  but  Lord 
Althorp  is  Kooe.  Ui$  ooinion  can  no 
longer  bind  his  then  colleagues,  now 
left  to  act  upon  their  own  independent 
opinions."  Let  us  see,  then,  what  was 
toe  language  used  by  the  present  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Rice,  in  a 
later  discussion,  in  1834,  upon  this 
same  subject.  In  that  diacussioa, 
Mr.  Rice  said — 

"  You  passed  those  acts  with  your 
eyes  open ;  and  why  should  the  House 
of  Commons  now  be  called  upon,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Colchester,  to  go  into  the  most  fruitless, 
the  most  painful,  and,  I  will  saT»  into  the 
most  dis^sting  inquiry  1  (Cheert,')  I 
do  not  quite  understand  that  cheer  from 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite.  Un- 
doubtedly, such  an  inquiry  must  neces- 
sarily be  painful  and  dieeutting  to  the 
good  feeling  of  all  manldnd." 

Mr.  Rice  said  further — 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  that 
honourable  gentlemen  propose  to  them- 
selves if  they  go  into  committee.  I  only 
bfl^  to  state  to  the  houM,  as  among  my 
objections  to  this  inquiry — I  only  ask 
them,  as  practical  men,  what  they  expect 
to  extract  from  it ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
proceed  upon  motives  which  I  will  not 
attribute  to  any  honourable  member — 
motives  of  undue  curiosity,  and  a  desire 
to  investis;ate  the  private  circumstances 
of  individuals  1  But  we  are  told,  by 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  that  they 
seek  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  grants. 
Now,  the  honourable  member  for  Bath 
stated,  that  most  of  those  who  were  the 
responsible  advisers  of  these  grants  are 
no  more — their  evidence  and  their  re- 
sponaibility  are  therefore  alike  excluded. 
Are  we,  then,  to  call  all  the  parties  who 
are  themselves  in  the  receipt  of  these 
pensions  before  us,  and  the  responsible 
ministers  who  advised  them  not  being  in 
office  or  in  existence — are  we  to  go  into 
an  examination  of  the  private  case  of  each 
of  these  parties  1  If  so,  what  is  to  be  the 
course  of  your  inquiry,  and  how  are  you 
to  conduct  iti  I  cannot  imagine  in  in- 
quiry that  could  by  possibility  be  of-iib 
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disagreeable  a  character ;  I  cannot  ima- 
gine an  inqaiiy  so  painful,  not  only  to 
the  feelings  of  those  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  bat  to  those  who  have  to  con- 
duct it.  I  only  ask  the  gentleman,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  who  is  n  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  the  future  chairman  of  this 
committee,  whether  he  anticipates  any 
rery  useful  or  agreeable  duty  V 

Nor  was  Mr.  Rice  the  only  member 
of  the  government,  whose  recorded  opi- 
nions condemned  the  step  the  govern- 
ment has  now  consented  to  take.  In 
April,  1836,  another  debate  occurred, 
on  the  same  topic ;  and,  in  this  dis- 
cussion, Lord  John  Russell  said  — 

**  *  Could  any  proposition  be  more 
odious  and  degrading  ?  Could  any  pro- 
position be  letter  calculated,  by  taking 
up  the  personal  afiairs  of  individuals,  to 
gratify  private  animosity  and  malignity  ? 
And  all  this  was  to  be  done  without  any 
object.*  [Lord  J.  Russell  then  went  on 
to  state  the  poor  and  miserable  saving 
that  would  result  from  the  proposed  re- 
trenchment, even  if  it  could  be  effected. 
He  contrasted  the  result  of  such  n  dimi- 
nution, even  if  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  with  the  great  and  mighty  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  5,000,000/.,  effected  by 
]^ursuing  the  honest  and  straightforward 
course  of  reducing  only  where  they  had 
a  right  to  reduce,  and  where  no  expecta- 
tions had  been  entertained,  and  justly  en- 
tertained, of  security  from  interference.] 
'  Let  that  diminution,'  continued  the  no- 
ble secretary  for  the  home  department, 
*  be  compared  with  the  small  diminution 
that  alone  could  be  hoped  for  from  ac- 
quiescing in  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman's  petty  and  unjust  proposition. 
The  one  had  the  features  of  wise,  great, 
and  national  retrenchment ;  while  the 
otfier  assumed  the  appearance  of  private 
pique  and  miserable  malice.* " 

Is  Ihere  any  precedent  on  record, 
even  in  the  dismal  chronicles  of  1829, 
for  such  appalling  desertion  of  prin- 
ciple as  this?  It  was  not  that  the 
concession  demanded  by  the  Radicals 
had  been  denounced  as  unnecessary, 
merely,  or  inexpedient,  or  vexatious, 
or  ill-timed  ;  —  all  such  objections 
might,  indeed,  have  been  removed  by 
the  lapse  of  years.  The  opposition  of 
the  Whigs,  begun  in  1831,  and  carried 
on  through  each  succeeding  year  up  to 
the  present,  was  rested  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposition  was  "  cruel/'  "  unjust," 
"disgusting,"  **  odious  and  degrading." 
These  had  been  the  declared  opinions 
of  the  present  ministry,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  no  possible  ground 
was  shewn  for  their  sudden  abandon* 


ment  of  all  these  opinions,  save  that 
of  inconvenience — tne  inconvenience, 
obviously,  of  coming  to  a  final  breach 
with  the  Radicals,  and  thus  finding 
themselves  in  a  minority  in  their  own 
House  of  Commons.  Tne  boldness  in 
the  first  instance  must  be  atoned  for 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  meanness  in 
the  second.  Tliey  begin,  therefore,  by 
being  resolutely  Conservative  on  the 
Monday,  and  take  their  second  step 
by  being  the  slaves  of  the  Radicals  on 
the  Thursday  after ! 

II  [ .  But  the  next  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  of  course  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  committee  is  to  be  conceded  to 
the  Radicals;  but  that  committee  is 
now  to  be  named.  This  is  the  third 
act  of  the  session  ;  and  as  the  second 
was  one  of  conciliation  to  the  Radicals, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  this  turn  must 
be  against  them. 

But  the  whole  amount  of  weakness, 
vacillation,  truckling,  and  positive  dis- 
honesty, manifested  by  the  ministiy  on 
this  matter  of  the  pension-list,  has 
never  yet  been  fully  elucidated.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  sketch  the  leading 
outlines. 

1.  Then,  on  Monday,  the  20th  of 
November,  Lord  John  Russell  stated, 
broadly  and  distinctly,  the  intentions 
of  the  ministry  touching  the  revision  of 
tlie  pension-list.  In  that  night's  debate 
his  lordship  said  that 

"  He  and  his  colUagUiCS  were  strongly 
impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
coarse  which  was  generally  adopted, 
the  coarse  so  strongly  urged  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  the  course  so  earnestly  re- 
commended by  the  committee  of  1831  at 
the  end  of  their  report,  was  grounded  on 
arguments  which  clearly  shewed  that  it 
was  far  wiser  to  lay  down  prospectire 
provisions  against  the  repetition  of 
abuses,  than  to  take  away  pensions 
already  granted.  He  stated  this  distinctly, 
in  order  that  it  mi^^ht  not  be  supposed 
that  if  he  or  any  of  his  colleagues  becamie 
members  of  the  (civil  list)  committee 
about  to  be  moved  for,  any  propositioH 
embracing  a  departure  from  this  course 
was  likely  to  originate  with  them," 

This  was  on  Monday.  But  tliat 
day's  proceedings,  and  the  further  dis- 
cussions of  Tuesday,  rendered  a  posi* 
tive  rupture  with  tlie  Radical  party 
almost  certain.  We  know  that  in  more 
than  one  of  the  government  offices,  the 
junior  ministers  looked  upon  and 
spoke  of  themselves  as  already  out. 
The  cabinet;   howerer,  had  not  yet 
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come  to  that  point.  Another  effort 
was  to  be  made ;  another  bidding  wa9 
to  be  ventured.  In  order  to  take  a 
large  step  in  the  way  of  conciliating 
the  Radicals,  it  was  determined  (not, 
indeed »  to  give ,  but)  io  promise  them, 
their  long-demanded  revision  of  the 
pension-list.    Accordingly, 

2.  On  the  very  next  Thursday,  tlie 
23d  9  Mr.  Spring  Rice  came  down  to 
the  House,  and,  on  Mr.  Harvey's 
bringing  forward  his  usual  proposition, 
he  said  — 

"  I  am  willing,  a»  the  part  of  the  gO' 
vemmetu,  now  to  undertake  the  fullest 
inquiry  of  the  nature  to  which  I  have 
just  adverted.  We  will  carry  it  on  in 
aecordance  with  the  comprehensive  words 
used  by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hanrey) 
himself.  We  will  carry  on  the  inquiry 
with  that  spirit;  and  we  will  give  the 
public  the  full  benefit  of  it.  That  is  the 
pioposition  I  now  make  to  the  house." 

Now,  we  should  like  to  know,  from 
persons  of  long  experience,  whether 
any  conversion  of  equal  suddenness, 
and  equally  without  any  visible  cause 
— is  upon  record  ?  We  have  heard,  in- 
deed, of  administrations  giving  way 
after  parliament  had  solemnly  decided 
some  great  question  against  them ;  and 
we  know,  from  the  sad  instance  of 
1829,  that  a  matter  of  vast  importance 
has  once  been  conceded  on  the  score  of 
an  inconveniently  equal  division  of  par- 
ties on  the  point.  But  here  no  divi- 
sion had  been  taken,  no  defeat  of  mi- 
nisters had  occurred ;  and  so  fkr  from 
even  the  probability  of  that  event,  it  is 
certain,  from  the  subsequent  division, 
that  the  administration,  if  true  to 
their  own  declarations,  would  have 
commanded  a  majority  of  more  than 
too.  We  ask,  then,  whether,  under 
suck  circumsiances,  any  precedent  for  a 
complete  conversion  in  eight-and-forty 
hours  can  be  adduced?  We  believe 
that  history  has  no  record  of  any  such 
case! 

Such  is  the  first  point  in  the  case ;  a 
government  entertaining  decided  opi- 
nions and  intentions  on  the  Monday, 
and  exactly  opposite  intentions  on  the 
Thursday, — a  government  declaring 
itself  to  be  "  strongly  impressed**  with 
one  Tiew  on  the  20th,  and  yet  acting 
upon  the  contrary  view  on  the  23d ; 
— no  visible  cause  appearing  for  any 
such  change.    But, 

3.  There  is  another  strange  point  in 
the  case.  Mr.  Rice  professes  to  ac- 
cede to  the  propoeitioD.    He  begs  Mr. 


Ilarvey  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  to 
let  him  substitute  for  it  another,  being 
substantially  the  same.  He  thus  qui- 
etly gets  to  windward  of  the  enemy. 
All  this  happens  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember. And  when  is  this  promised 
committee  of  revision  actually  ap- 
pointed? Not  until  the  18th  of  De- 
cember,—nearly  four  toeeks  after  its 
appointment  hsKl  been  assented  to  f 

4.  This  absurd  and  causeless  delay 
was  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
real  spirit  in  which  ministers  took  up 
the  whole  afiair.  But  a  further  and 
stronger  proof  was  to  be  given,  that 
when  Mr.  Rice  assured  Mr.  Harvey  that 
his  (Mr.  R.'s)  proposition  was  '<  sub- 
stantially tlie  same'*  with  that  moved 
bv  him ;  he,  Mr.  Rice,  did  unquestion- 
ably stoop  to  a  most  dishonourable  piece 
of  deceit.  It  soon  came  out,  that  the 
real  object  of  ministers  in  substitutme 
a  motion  of  their  own  for  Mr.  Harvey^ 
was,  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the 
nomination  of  the  committee,  and  thus 
to  gain  the  power  of  excluding  even  Mr. 
Harvey  himself  from  it !  Had  Mr.  H. 
been  allowed  to  carry  his  own  propo- 
sition, he  must,  by  all  the  rules  of  the 
house,  have  offeied  a  list  of  a  com- 
mittee; at  tlie  head  of  which  list  his 
own  name  would  naturally  have  been 
placed.  To  conceive  of  a  trick  so 
mean  as  to  wheedle  him  out  of  this 
position,  in  order  thereby  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  excluding  him  from  the 
very  committee  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  carrying,  was  beyond  the 
thought  of  any  member  of  the  house. 
The  amended  proposition  was  adopted : 
the  nomination  of  the  committee  was 
thus  taken  out  of  Mr.  Harvey's  hands ; 
and   Mr.  Rice  first  delays  the  whole 

Question  for  four  weeks,  and  then  comes 
own  and  names  a  committee  from 
which  Mr.  Harvey  is  actually  ex* 
eluded ! 

5,  This  step,  also,  we  believe,  is 
quite  without  a  precedent.  Only  ima- 
gine such  a  thing,  during  Mr.  Wilber«> 
force's  time,  as  an  attempt  to  form  a 
committee  on  the  slave  trade,  widiout 
placing  his  name  upon  it!  Or  sup- 
pose a  committee  of  mquiry  on  factory 
labour  to  have  been  proposed  while  Mr. 
Sadler  was  in  parliament,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  have  been  made  to  shut  him 
out  of  his  own  inquiry !  Would  not 
the  whole  public  have  declared  the 
thing  to  be  a  mere  job  ?  And  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  profess  to 
adopt  Mr.  Harvey's  propositio^^S 
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tbwi  to  exclude  him  from  oonducting 
tliat  inquiry  to  which  he  bad  directed 
80  much  attention  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  many  other 
ConsenratiTeSy  voted  against  adding  Mr. 
Harvey'i  name  to  the  list;  and  in  this 
they  acted  consistently  with  their  own 
professions.  They  told  the  ministers, 
**  We  think  the  proposed  inquirr  what 
you  yourselves  formerly  called  it  — 
cruoly  degrading,  and  disgusting.  We 
do  not|  Sierefore,  wish  to  aid,  but  to 
hinder  it.  We  are  against  it  in  every 
way ;  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  want 
to  increase  its  efficiency  or  its  cruel^.'' 

But  the  position  of  the  ministry  was 
yevy  different.  They  had  professed  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Radicals, 
and  to  consent  to  an  honest  and  strict 
inquiiy.  In  so  doing  they  virtually 
pleased  themselves,  ^fore  the  house 
and  the  country,  to  include  Mr.  Harv^, 
the  mover  of  the  whole  question,  in 
that  committee.  If  they  did  not  mean 
this,  tliey  were  bound,  when  they  be- 
sought Mr.  H.  to  ¥ad)draw  his  motion, 
and  assured  him  that  Uieir  own  was 
mbstantiaUy  the  iome — they  were  bound 
to  have  then  and  there  told  him  that 
there  would  be  thi$  little  difference: 
that  whereas,  of  the  committee  which  he 

J>roposed,  he  himself  would,  of  course, 
brm  a  part, — in  tliat  which  they  pro- 
posed to  substitute,  his  name  would 
have  no  place.  This  exphination,  we 
repeat,  the  ministry  were  bound,  as 
men  professing  some  kind  of  common 
honesty,  to  have  given,  when  they  re- 
quested Mr.  Harv^  to  withdraw  his 
motion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Rice's.  But 
this  explanation  of  their  real  intentions 
they  did  not  choose  to  give ;  and,  not 
giving  it,  they  were  pledged  in  honour 
to  leave  Mr.  Harvey  in  no  worse  posi«- 
tion  than  that  from  which  they  had 
themselves  seduced  him. 

The  excuse  as  to  the  publication  of 
the  evidence  is  a  mere  subterKige.  If 
the  committee  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
usual  rules,  there  are  other  men  ou  it 
wlio  are  just  as  likely  to  transmit  its 

Sroceedings  to  the  newspapers  as  was 
Ir.  Harvey.  Mr.  Rice  has,  therefore, 
insulted  Mr.  H.  and  disgraced  himself, 
without  having,  in  the  least  degree, 
insured  secrecy.  But  if  the  committee 
is  really  to  be  a  secret  committee,  and 
governed  by  different  rules  from  those 
generally  adopted  on  such  occasions ; 
that  of  itself  constitutes  a  most  im- 
portant distinction,  and  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  distinctly  stated  to 


Mr.  Harvey  when  he  was  entreated  to 
give  way  to  the  ministerial  plan. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
decide  by  which  of  the  two  transactions 
the  administration  has  most  eflfectually 
damaged  its  little  remnant  of  character 
— by  suddenly  conceding  to  the  Radicals 
that  which  it  bad,  for  seven  years  past, 
denounced  as  '*  uniust,  cruel,  and  de- 
grading ;"  or  by  sdheming,  after  it  had 
so  conceded  the  question,  to  swindle 
these  same  Radicsds  out  of  the  whole 
substance  and  reality  of  the  thing  soughi 
for,  by  rendering  the  conceded  inquiry 
a  mere  mockery  and  a  cheat ! 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  next 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  which  of  course 
vibnUes,  this  time,  towards  the  Radit^ 
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IV.  For  the  next  matter  of  import- 
ance which  came  before  parliament 
was  what  the  Radical  and  ministerial 
press  denominate  **  the  Spottiswoode 
conspiracy." 

The  facts  of  this  case  were  the  sim- 
plest and  most  intelligible  that  could 
be  conceived.  A  fow  gentlemen  of  the 
metropolis,  sympathising  with  the  Pro- 
testants of  Dublin,  in  their  long  and 
costly  struggle  with  tlie  Irish  agitator 
— and  remembering,  too,  that  O'Con- 
nell  was  aided  in  the  contest  by  a 
subscription  of  more  than  8000/., 
raised  /or  him,  last  year,  in  England, 
after  a  Crown  and  Anchor  meeting — 
determined  to  do  something  bv  way  of 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  Irish 
Conservatives,  by  beginning  a  similar 
subscription  for  the  opponents  of 
O'Connell. 

A  meeting  was  held  for  this  purpose ; 
and  it  being  suggested  that  possibly 
more  money  might  be  raised  than  the 
Dublin  petition  might  require,  the 
terms  were  altered  to  "  tlie  Dublin 
and  other  Irith  election  petitions.'' 
But  tlie  most  distinct  declaration  was 
made,  that  the  committee  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  originating  or  gel- 
ting  up  petitions;  and  that  it  would 
not  even  assist  any  but  such  as  were 
found,  on  actual  investigation,  to  have 
good  grounds  for  such  a  proceeding. 

Now,  the  Chronicle  or  the  Globe 
may  affect  to  forget  or  to  discredit 
tliis  public  pledge;  but  the  ministry 
knew  well  enough  that  when  such  men 
af  Mr.  Masterroan,  Mr.  Spottiswoode, 
Mr.  Hoare,  Colonel  Clitherow,  and 
Sir  John  Gibbons,  had  given  such  a 
pledge,  there  was  no  prol»bility  of  that 
pledge  being  violated.    The  ministry 
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koew,  therefore,  that  they  had  nothing 
but  a  fiiir,  open,  honest  proceeding  to 
deal  with ;  and  a  proceeding  differing 
in  no  essentia)  point  from  tliat  taken 
by  their  own  party,  last  year,  and  to 
which  their  own  Duke  of  Bedford  had 
contributed. 

Under  these  circamstances,  what  ex- 
cuse could  be  made  for  the  doings  of 
the  6th  and  7th  of  December?  Lord 
John  Russell  had  claimed,  in  the 
middle  of  November,  a  whole  fortnight 
for  the  consideration  of  this  great  affair. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  he  would 
make  known  the  determination  of  the 
gOTemment.  Well,  the  6th  of  De- 
cember came;  and  then  Lord  John 
Russell  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  that  there  was  no  reason  why  all 
things  should  not  go  on  in  their  usual 
course,  and  the  petitions  be  tried  just 
as  heretofore.  A  very  absurd  person 
of  the  name  of  Blewitt  had  mooted  the 
whole  question  of  the  Spottiswoode 
conspiracy;  but  the  government  ac- 
tually interfered  to  prevent  the  sense 
of  the  house  from  being  taken  upon  it! 
And  it  was  only  in  reply  to  some  in- 
dignant reproaches  from  Lord  Stanley, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  was  at  last 
brought  to  say  something  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  what  did  he  say  ?  Some- 
thing evidently  meant  to  be  very  em- 
phatic—very awful ;  but  from  which  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  gather 
v/uit  he  realfy  meant  to  do.  He  &iied 
that  Lord  l^nl^  would  not  suppose 
**  that  the  confederacy  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purpose  of  displacing 
Irish  members  was  to  remain  unas- 
sailed." 

What  did  this  mean,  if  it  did  not 
mean  that  something  should  be  done 
against  that  confederacy  ?  And  yet  it 
promised  nothing  definite,  nothing  po- 
sitive. 

The  next  day  came.  The  ministry 
had  summoned  their  majority  with  the 
greatest  possible  earnestness.  The 
house  was  crowded  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree. ^  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  up  to 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  no  one 
could  even  divine  what  the  govern- 
ment were  going  to  do.  At  last,  the 
question  was  put,  and  those  very  mi- 
nisters who  had  promised  over  night 
that  "  the  confederacy  should  not 
escape;*'  and  who  had  collected  eveiy 
Whig  or  Radical  member  within  fifty 
miles  of  London,— those  very  minis- 
ters themselves  "  bolted"  from  the  di- 
▼ision,  and  were  brought  back  by  the 


sergeant-at-arms,  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  abscond ! 

Was  the  like  of  this  ever  seen  be- 
fore? The  wish,  the  attempt,  evi- 
dently was,  to  do  a  good  turn  to  the 
Radical  and  0*Connell  party.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  case,  so  soon  as 
it  was  once  fiiirly  stated,  entirely  clear- 
ed "  the  Spottiswoode  conspirators*'  of 
all  touch  of  criminality.  It  left  no 
room  for  any  kind  of  verdict  against 
the  committee.  Yet  the  ministers  had 
not  the  moral  courage  to  admit  this. 
They  preferred  absconding ;  but  even 
in  this  they  bungled ! 

V.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  main 
question,  for  the  settlement  of  which 
the  parliament  was  summoned  before 
Christmas.  This,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list.  To 
adjust  this  affair,  the  houses  were  called 
together  on  the  15th  of  November;  and 
such  excellent  men  of  business  did  the 
ministers  shew  themselves,  that,  fmving 
no  other  real  business  of  the  least  im- 
portance, and  meeting  with  no  opposi- 
tion of  the  least  wei^t,  they  yet  con- 
trived to  be  barely  able  to  get  the  bill 
ready  for  the  royal  assent  by  Christmas 
eve;  and  the  supplementary  bill  for 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  obliged  to 
stand  over  to  January ! 

The  more  important  inquiry,  how- 
ever, is,  whether  this  deliberate  and 
even  lingering  course  has  been  attended 
with  any  advantages  ?  The  Whigs  ex- 
pelled the  Wellington  administration, 
in  1831,  on  the  question  of  the  civil 
list  The  Whigs  came  in  with  the 
watchword  ^'  ecohomy''  emblazon^ 
(m  their  banners.  The  country  under- 
stood that  this  economy  was  certainly  to 
begin  at  the  court  itself,— that  the  civil 
list,  on  which  the  Whigs  had  attacked 
the  Tories,  would  be  made  the  plat- 
form on  which  their  trumpeted  econon^ 
would  be  most  splendidly  displayed. 

Well,  the  matter  came  to  the  proof, 
and,  lo !  the  economical  Whigs  coolly 
proposed  their  own  civil  list  for  King 
William  IV.,  differing  in  no  one  es- 
sential particular  from  that  of  his  splen- 
did predecessor  King  George  !  The 
privy  pur$e  was  the  same;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  household  the  same.  In 
no  one  department  was  there  even  an 
attempt  at  reduction;  and  the  only 
apparent  change  was  a  mere  shuffle,  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  pension-list  was 
transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund  I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peo- 
ple felt  a  oonsid^?^|fd4^g??^Q|gte 
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priae  and  ditappointmeDt  at  this  bunt- 
ing of  the  Whig  bubble.  Both  were 
▼ery  natuml.  But  the  reform-bill  was 
introduced  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  and  the  diversion  was  complete. 
The  Radicals  tliemselves  were  so  de- 
lighted with  the  reform  king  and  the 
reform  ministry,  tliat  so  petty  a  concern 
as  the  civil  list  bill  was  left  to  get 
through  how  it  could.  The  court, 
therefore,  of  William  IV.  was  just  as 
costly  as  that  of  George  IV. ;  witli  the 
addition,  indeed,  to  which  no  one 
could  object,  of  the  necessary  income 
of  a  queen-consort. 

The  present  case,  however,  was  an 
entirely  new  one. 

In  settling  the  civil  lists  of  George  IV. 
and  William  IV.,  the  ministries  of  those 
days  had  to  deal  with  princes  of  mature 
years  —  men  accustomed  to  business, 
and  conversant  with  the  expenses  of 
a  court.  If  either  of  these  sovereigns 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  previous 
settlement  left  undisturbed,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  Tories  in  1820 
would  desire,  or  that  the  Whiss  in  1831 
would  venture,  to  demand  of  the  sove- 
reign a  thorough  revision,  with  a  view 
to  retrendiment. 

But,  in  1837,  Lord  Melbourne  has 
had  the  affiur  in  his  own  hands.  A 
youthful  sovereign,  utterly  unqualified 
to  contest  such  a  point,  and  open  to 
the  most  frank  and  candid  explana* 
tions,  placed  herself,  in  this  matter,  in 
the  premier*s  hands.  Now,  assuredly, 
this  confidence  was  well  calculated  to 
confirm  Lord  Melbourne  in  his  pre- 
vious resolutions,  that  his  sovereign's 
interests  should  not  suffer  in  his  hands. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  gave  him  the 
best  possible  opportunity  of  frankly 
explaining,  and  without  difficulty  re- 
moving, any  abuse  or  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure that  could  be  pointed  out  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  civil  list  esti- 
mates. Lord  Melbourne  lias  done  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  has  not  reduced 
a  single  item,  or  a  single  sixpence. 
He  has  thus  made  the  whole  his  own ; 
and  has  declared,  as  explicitly  as  words 
can  do  it,  that  the  civil  list  proposed 
by  the  Tories  for  George  IV.,  in  1820, 
was  wholly  free  from  a  single  particle 
of  extravagance ;  and  was,  in  met,  so 
moderate,  that  the  least  he  can  do, 
even  for  a  young  queen,  free  from  all 
expensive  habits,  is  to  ask  for  an  esta- 
blishment exceeding^  by  about  10,000/. 
a-year,  that  of  the  most  magnificent 
monarch  of  modera  times.  I 


This  has  been  a^ed,  and  it  has  been 
granted.  When  a  reforming  and  re- 
trenching ministry  state  their  belief  that 
a  certain  establbhnient  is  necessaiy  for 
the  sovereign,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Tories  and  Conservatives  are  to 
carp  and  quarrel  witli  it.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  congratulate  her  majesty  on 
her  good  fortune,  in  having  the  Whi^ 
for  her  ministers;  for,  had  they  heesn. 
in  oppotUhnf  a  civil  list  of  385,000/. 
would  not  have  been  carried  with  quite 
so  much  ease:  and  also  to  felicitate 
the  old  Tories  of  twenty  years  back  on 
the  final  death  and  burial  of  all  those 
charges  of  profuseness,  waste  of  the 
public  money,  &c.,  which  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals  of  1820,  and  onwards, 
were  accustomed  to  heap  upon  them. 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  remark,  that, 
had  the  proposition  for  doubling  the 
income  or  the  Duchess  of  Kofit  ema- 
nated from  a  Conservative  administra- 
tion, tliere  can  be  nothing  more  certain 
than  this,  tliat  both  the  Whigs  and  the 
Radicals  would  have  set  up  the  loudest 
outcry  against  '*  the  profligate  expendi- 
ture oftlie  Tories,**  and  their  pandering 
to  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  royalty. 
In  (act,  both  this  grant,  and  that  of 
100,000/.  a-year  to  Queen  Adelaide 
(another  specimen  of  Whig  economy), 
shew  pretty  clearly  that  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  the  public  money  which  the 
Whigs  would  not  consent  to  make,  so 
that  they  could  but  tlius  purchase,  at 
the  nation's  expente,  the  good  will  of 
the  sovereisn,  and  a  certainty  of  a 
permanent  KK)ting  at  court. 

When  the  Whigs  came  into  office  in 
1831,  they  found  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
enjoying  an  income  of  12,000/.  a-vear. 
This  Lord  Grey  speedily  raised  to 
22,000/.,  having  as  clear  an  insight 
as  most  men  into  the  desirableness  of 
cultivating  the  good  will  of  the  heir  to 
tlie  crown.  This  22,000/.  a-year  has 
been  the  income  of  her  royal  highness 
up  to  the  present  time.  A  large  part 
of  it  —  6000/.  a-year,  at  least  —  was 
expressly  granted  for  llie  education  of 
the  young  princess,  and  must  have 
been  so  expended :  consequently,  as 
Mr.  Herries  explained  to  the  house, 
*'  the  reason  ceasing,  the  grant,  even  in 
law,  ceased  also.*^  At  the  utmoMt, 
therefore,  the  duchess's  present  income 
cannot  exceed  16,000/.  a-year.  This 
the  Whigs  now  propose  to  raise  to 
30,000/.,  which  is  something  very  much 
like  doubling  it. 

The  only  ground  alleged  is.  that  of 
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ber  wy^X  tughnest'i  <' greater  proociniity 
to  the  throne;''  a  phrase  whicn  it  may 
be  coDYeoient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose^ 
but  which,  in  &cty  means  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  In  money  matters,  the 
docfaesss  ^greater  proximity  to  the 
throne  ^  acts  as  a  means  of  saving,  not 
a  cause  of  greater  expenditure.  In- 
stead of  maintaining  considerable  splen- 
dour at  Kensiiwton  Palace,  and  giving 
frequent  and  liberal  entertainments  for 
the  proper  and  laudable  purpose  of 
introaucing  the  princess  to  the  leading 
nobility,  the  ducliess  now  resides  al- 
ways with  her  majesty,  and  cannot,  in 
any  risible  or  conceivable  way,  be 
spendiiu;  one  half  the  income  that  she 
reouired  at  this  time  twelvemonth. 
What  possible  meaning,  then,  can  any 
one  attich  to  thb  proposition  to  double 
her  roval  highness's  income,  but  that 
the  Wh^  are  ready,  even  by  the  most 
wasteful  and  profligate  use  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  to  purchase,  t/*  they  canf 
the  good  will  of  this  exalted  personage  ? 
Now,  in  ail  this,  be  it  observed,  we 
approach  not  these  royal  personages 
with  a  whisper  of  disrespect.  The 
Queen  could  not — the  Queen  did  not 
—  herself  fix  the  amount  of  her  own 
civil  list:  it  was  impossible  tliat  she 
could  know  whether  385,000/.  or 
286,000/.  a-year  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  desirable  sum  to  fix 
for  the  royal  establishment.    To  her 

E rime-minister  she  must  of  necessity 
ave  looked,  for  counsel  and  advice  in 
this  matter.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
evidence  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
wished,  or  reouired,  the  large  addition 
proposed  to  be  made  to  her  income. 
Here,  also,  the  act  must  be  consider^ 
to  be  the  act  of  the  roinistiy;  and  in 
both  cases  we  see,  as  clearly  as  it  is 
possible  to  see  any  thing,  that  the 
words  **  reduction  "  and  •*  economy,'* 
in  the  mouths  of  Whigs  when  in  oppo- 
sition, are  among  the  most  disgusting 
of  all  hypocritical  pretences. 

Let  us  then,  once  more,  cast  a  glance 
over  the  last  five  weeks,  and  briefly 
name  their  leading  occurrences.  ThesQ 
are: 

Itn^,  the  declaration  of  the  ministry 
against  the  Radicals,  in  the  matter  of 
Orranic  Reform  i 

Seoom/,  the  truckling  of  the  ministry 
to  the  Radicals,  in  the  affiur  of  the 
revision  of  the  Pension  List ; 

Thirds  their  attempt  to  cheat  the 
Radicals,  by  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Harvey  from  that  coramitteei 


Fourth,  their  defeated  effi>rt  to  aid 
the  Radicals  in  the  matter  of  tlie  Irish 
Petition  Fund ; 

fy^A,  their  utter  scorn  of  all  the 
Radical  demands,  as  well  as  of  their 
own  andoit  professions,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Civil  list. 

Let  any  one  look  at  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  latest  doings  of  the  Whigs,  and 
then  ask  himself.  How  long  am  all 
this  last? 

The  present  course  of  the  admini- 
stration is  just  the  most  impolitic,  as 
well  as  the  most  unprincipled,  thi^  it 
is  in  their  power  to  Uike.  They  are 
abandoning  and  ill-treating  the  Radi- 
cals; and  that  without  even  attempting 
to  act  with  honesty  by  the  Conserva* 
tives.  When  we  see  them  abjuring  all 
notions  of  organic  reform,  and  even 
outdoing  Tories  in  their  devotion  to 
royalty,  we  naturally  ask.  Are  they 
becoming  Conservative?  But  when 
we  find  them,  on  alternate  days,  co- 
quetting witli  the  Radicals  on  such 
Questions  as  the  Pension  List  and  the 
rish  Petitions,  we  turn  away  with 
disgust,  and  ask  ourselves.  What  fitte 
can  tliose  men  expect  wfko  will  be 
honest  to  neither  part^  ? 

The  day  of  reckoning,  however,  ap- 
proaches. The  first  party  to  call  them 
to  account  will  be  the  Radicals.  The 
15th  of  February  is  at  present  fixed  for 
the  settlement  of  the  account.  Mr. 
Ward  lately  told  hb  constituents  at 
Sheffield  — 

**  I  shall  not  consider  the  course  of 
the  government  as  fixed  and  decided 
until  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Grote's  mo- 
tion for  the  ballot,  which  stands  for  the 
15th  of  February.  Should  it  then  hap- 
pen, that  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  government,  whose 
sentiments  are  known  to  be  favourable 
to  the  balbt,  are  then  found  voting  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Grote's  proposition,  and 
should  it  appear  that  this  arrangement 
takes  place  with  Lord  John  RnsseU's 
concurrence,  it  will  then  be  ^parent 
that  a  large  field  of  usefulness  still  lies 

r,  in  which  Reformers  may  sHU  cen* 
\  to  act  in   concurrence  with   his 
lordship." 

Lord  John  Russell  has  /loice,  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  declared  most 
unequivocally  and  distinctly  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  ballot.  This  happened  on 
the  20th  and  21st  of  December;  and 
the  Radicals  now  evmce  the  sense 
they  entertain  of  his  firmness  and  con- 
,tancy,byopenlj^o«^ng^«^«»^ 
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if  he  will  only  consent  to  cancel  in 
deeds,  if  not  in  words,  all  *»osc  decla- 
rations on  the  15th  of  February.  An 
admirable  idea  of  a  statesman  these 
gentlemen  must  have ! 

But  while  they  thus  publicly  demand 
his  recantation,  on  the  one  hind,  they 
take  very  good  care  that  it  shall  be 
altogether  disgraceful,  on  the  other. 
They  scorn  to  build  a  bridge  for  their 
adversary's  retreat. 

Lord  John  rested  his  firm  opposition 
to  the  ballot  very  mudi  on  tnis  point, 
that  it  was  only  a  part  of  a  threefold 
demand,  the  whole  of  which  was  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  ballot,  and  the 
whole  of  which  amounted  to  a  new 
and  democratic  constitution. 

Some  cunning  and  insidious  advo- 
cates of  the  ballot  endeavoured  to  pro- 
test against  this  view.  But  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  the  accredited  leaders  of 
the  Radical  party  have  scorned  to  have 
recourse  to  disguise,  and  have  plainly 
reaffirmed  the  fact  upon  which  his  lord- 
ship laid  the  greatest  stress. 

Mr.  Grote  himself,  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  30,  says — 

**  Now  is  the  time  for  a  oousentaneoua 
effort,  by  which  we  maj  obtaio  the  bal- 
lot ;  indjirgt  ttep  which  ii  needed  to  effect 
a  ehangt  in  the  conttitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons." 

Mr.  Warburton,  speaking  at  a  late 
meeting  at  the  Crown  ami  Anchor, 
observed — 

"  Whenever  the  question  of  the  short- 
ening the  duration  of  parliaments,  uni« 
versal  suffiraffe,  or  the  vote  by  ballot* 
came  before  me  hoaser  he  would  always 
support  the  om,  that  he  might  obtain  tho 
other;  bat  if  he  were  asked  which  he 
would  choose  first,  he  would  say,  '  the 
btUot.'  He  would  do  so,  because  he 
thought  that,  when  he  had  nined  that, 
the  inevitable  eomequenee  wonld  be  to  get 
all  the  others." 

And  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  speech  at 
Sheffield,  said— 

"  I  advocate  the  ballot,  because  1  b«« 
lieve  it  will  be  the  road  to  everi^  thing  eke. 
It  is  the  key  that  will  unlock,  to  all  tbofte 
that  are  excluded,  the  portals   of  the 


There  is,  therefDre^  no,esrape  in  this 
quarter  ibr  the  ministry.    They  must 


look  at  the  question  in  its  true  light, 
as  a  direct  atuck  upon  the  monarchy 
and  the  constitution,  leading,  and  in- 
tended to  lead,  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment essentially  and  exclumely  demo- 
cratic. 

And  this  is  what  Mr.  Ward  hopes 
to  see  Lord  John  Russell  yield  a  tacit, 
if  not  a  direct,  assent  to  I  This  is  what 
is  to  receive  the  support  of"  fifteen  or 
sixteen  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
government," and  that  with  Lord  John's 
own  concurrence!  On  these  terms, 
and  only  on  these,  will  "  the  Reformers 
continue  to  co-operate  with  his  lord- 
ship"! 

This  is  the  issue  to  b^  tried  on  the 
15th  of  February.  And  on  that  day 
a  decision  is  at  last  threaiencd^  that 
either  the  government  shall  yield  once 
for  all  to  the  Radicals,  or  that  the 
Radicals  will  desert  the  government. 

Meanwhile,  never  was  there  an  ad- 
ministration so  universally  deserted, 
both  by  the  press  and  by  the  people. 
Meetings  have  already  lieen  held,  by 
the  "Reformers"  of  all  the  large 
towns,  to  declare  their  withdrawal  of 
all  confidence"  from  the  ministry. 
And,  of  the  whole  "  Liberal'*  press, 
scarcely  a  single  newspaper  ventures 
to  advocate  the  ministerial  policy. 
Some,  indeed,  like  the  Chronicle^  the 
QlobCf  and  the  Examiner^  pray  for  a 
reprieve,  a  little  further  trial ;  but  these 
accompany  their  entreaties  with  the 
most  entire  disapprobation  of  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet.  The  wretched 
Courier  alone,  we  believe,  now  at  its 
very  last  gasp,*  still  does  its  miserable 
work,  ana  even  lauds  the  government 
for  its  opposition  to  the  ballot,  as  it 
would,  just  as  readily,  laud  it  for  its 
support  of  that  nostrum.  But  through- 
out the  British  isles,  we  doubt  if  the 
Courier  can  find  a  seconder.  A  mi- 
nistry finding  less  support  or  sympathy 
from  the  press  certainly  never  existed. 
Were  it  inherently  strong,  and  confi- 
dent in  the  justice  and  truth  of  its 
own  cause,  this  would  be  its  glory; 
but  the  Whigs  and  Whiggish  reform 
came  in  on  the  shoulders  of  a  venal 
and  clamorous  press;  and  to  be  de- 
serted by  even  that  crew  is  a  worse 
omen  tlum  the  flight  of  rats  from  a 
sinking  vessel. 


*  The  TrtM  Sun,  having  a  larger  ciroulatioii  than  the  CourMr,  has  ailreedy  breathed 
itelast! 


London :— J.  Movm,  Castle  Street,  Ldotiter  Square;/^^  ^^^T^ 
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WIIITFISLD*S  LIF£  AND  TIM£8.* 


These  were,  in  some  respects,  evil, 
and,  in  many  respects,  gooa.  He  was 
born  on  the  eve  of  the  Scottish  rebel- 
lion of  "15,"  and  attained  his  meridian 
influence  and  popularity  during  the 
troubles  of  the  "  45."  His  biompher 
has  written  his  memoirs  in  the  heat  of 
the  Dissenting  war,  of  which  he  takes 
lepeated  and  fiavourable  notice;  and 
in  the  heyday  of  O'Connellisro,  or 
Irish  rebellion,  on  which  he  discourses 
not.  We  merely  express  a  hope,  that 
the  latter  rebellion  will  be  crushed 
with  like  celerity  and  vigour  as  the 
fonner,  and  wise  Conservatives,  and 
loval  aind  pious  Churchmen,  once  more 
Hold  the  supremacy.  In  the  course  of 
owr  editorial  excursions,  we  have  often 
seen  in  advertising  broad-sheets,  and 
on  editors'  tables  (if  like  our  own,  sore 
hurdened),  notice  taken  of  Mr.  Philip's 
Martha  and  Mary^  and  Lydiatf  and 
w«  judged  the  gentleman  marvellously 
prolific.  We  next  met  with  Baxter 
ond  Bishop  Taylor;  the  Ladies*  Chut 
(odd  place  for  a  gentleman  to  be  in !) ; 
^,  lastly,  the  Life  and  Times  of 
George  Whitfield;  and,  amazed  that 
the  author  still  kept  on  in  this  line,  we 
fesolved  to  dip  into  his  budget,  and 
^  the  metal  he  is  made  of. 

At  once  we  beg  to  give  our  frank  to 
^>  Philip,  of  Maberiy  Chapel,  as  a 
tliorough-paced  Voluntary  Dissenter; 
2nd,  had  we  "  caught  him  by  the  hip  " 
^hen  we  submitted  our  celebrated  batch 


of  these  noisy  worthies,  we  should  have 
overiiauled  him.  it  is  preferable  on 
the  whole,  however,  to  take  up  his 
latest,  and,  therefore,  his  master-per- 
formance, and  judge  him  by  what  he 
makes  of  George  Whitfield.  Nobody 
should  have  written  a  memoir  of  that 
wild,  but,  notwithstanding,  most  use- 
ful  minister,  save  the  late  Rowland  Hill, 
These  two  eccentric  characters  were 
more  nearly  allied  with  each  other. 
Both  were  attached  to,  and  ministers 
of,  the  Church;  while  both  indulged 
in  the  erratic  courses  of  dissent.  Both 
hated  the  name  of  Dissenters,  and  botli, 
notwithstanding,  mingled  with  them  on 
every  platform  and  pulpit.  Both  said 
and  did  things  no  other  man  in  his 
senses  would  dare  to  attempt;  and  both 
were,  even  in  their  oddities,  highly  fa- 
voured in  Christian  usefulness.  There 
was  a  fellow-feeling  as  well  as  same- 
ness of  position  in  these  two  men  ;  and 
the  only  pity  is  that  "  Old  Rowland  " 
did  not  give  us  a  Life  of  Whitfield,  il- 
lustrated by  a  few  of  his  own  graphic 
and  original  touches.  Surrey  Chapel 
and  the  Tabernacle  are  just  fitted  to 
light  up  each  other.  It  is  a  striking 
feet,  and  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  Church  principles,  that 
from  the  chapels  founded  by  Whitfield 
and  Rowland  Hill,  retaining  the  Church 
liturgy  and  services,  they  have  generally 
maintained  a  peaceful  neutrality  in  the 
late  political  and  voluntary  strife.  Their 
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ministers  are  not  ordained  according 
to  English  or  Scotch  orders,  nor  are 
they  subject  to  any  episcopal  control, 
save  the  trustees,  wtio  are  the  iron 
synods  of  dissenting  chapels,  and 
their  nods  the  acts  of  worse  than  de- 
spotic parliaments.  But  tlie  services 
of  the  (Jhurch  have  exerted  an  influence 
truly  salutary,  and  Lady  Huntingdon's 
or  Whitfield's  communions  are  still  the 
most  respectable  portions  of  the  dis> 
senting  interest.  There  are,  we  under- 
stand, a  few  exceptions —  some  of  the 
more  refractory  ministers  keeping  out 
of  their  chapels  till  the  prayers  are 
finished,  and  then  getting  up  into  the 
pulpit  and  dealing  sly  hits  against 
them :  but  these  are  the  few. 

It  may  be  matter  of  some  contro* 
versy,  how  far  such  men  as  Whitfield 
and  Rowland  Hill  were  warranted  in 
continuing  in  a  communion  they  broke 
through  at  pleasure,  and  to  which  they 
returned  only  when  the  fit  was  over. 
No  sound  man  can  approve  of  their 
irregularities ;  no  satisfactory  vindica- 
tion can  be  given  in  the  matter  of  their 
eccentricities  and  oddities :  but  it  is 
certainly  a  faict,  borne  out  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  most  remarkable  impulses 
that  have  been  imparted  to  mankind, 
that  God  has  made  use  of  deviations 
from  the  regular  course  to  eflfectuate 
great  and  enduring  benefits.  Dis- 
orderly and  extravagant  as  such  devia- 
tions occasionally  appear,  they  have  yet 
been  made  the  means  of  great  good. 
The  stagnation  which  routine  and  un- 
broken system  tend  to  run  into,  needs 
to  be  broken  up;  and,  though  the 
stirring  of  the  waters  nuiy  be  a  little 
boisterous  and  unpleasant  at  the  outset, 
the  angel  of  mercy  and  peace  not  un- 
frequently  descends  into  the  troubled 
pool  and  impregnates  its  waters  with 
nealing  virtues.  A  wild  and  enthusi- 
astic Whitfield  did  more  good  than 
the  more  orderly  and  sober  parson, 
who  would  as  soon  have  preached  upon 
his  head  in  his  pulpit,  as  preached  on 
bis  legs  in  unconsecrated  ground.  This 
we  mean  not  to  adduce  as  an  example 
—  for  such  a  purpose  it  is  utterly 
worthless.  Imitation  has  a  sorry  ap- 
pearance when  real  and  regular  good 
is  the  model,  but  it  is  fatal  to  its  in- 
heritor when  eccentricity  and  oddity 
are  the  plans  ailer  which  it  is  to  work. 
Comets  are  useful  in  their  sphere,  and 
a  hurricane  in  its  place.  If  Ilowland 
Ilill  and  Whitfield  had  not  started  off 
at  a  tangent  from  the  Church,  carrying 


with  them  its  learning,  its  principles, 
its  habits  of  devotion,  the  Cornish 
miners  and  tlie  Kings  wood  colliers  had 
never,  perhaps,  heard  the  Gospel.  Ale- 
houses and  malt-tubs,  coal-pits  and 
copper-mines,  were  consecrated  ground 
and  capital  pulpits  for  Whitfield. 
Scotch  fiddlers  and  Welsh  harpers 
became  his  clerks.  Wherever  VV  hit- 
field  saw  that  the  devil  had  a  subject, 
there  the  good  man  felt  that  he  had  a 
price.  WIten  he  got  down  among  the 
Burghers  of  Scotland,  he  perfectly  ter- 
rified these  sober  worthies.  Sonne  of 
them  said  he  had  "a  devil;*'  others 
thought  him  clean  "  daft."  Some  of 
their  leading  lights  tried  to  extinguish 
the  more  blazing  light.  Old  Erskioe, 
straitlaced  even  in  his  secession,  de- 
clared, what  is  perhaps  true  of  many 
of  them,  that  Whitfield's  sermons  were 
followed  bv  *•  convulsions,  not  convers- 
ions;'' and  wrote  a  book  against  the 
enthusiastic  irregular,  called  Faith  no 
Fancy.    But,  of  tliese  by  and  by. 

It  has  been  often,  and  very  justly, 
questioned,  how  far  street-preaching  is 
productive  of  good,  and  to  what  extent 
It  derives  countenance  firom  the  suc- 
cessful invasions  of  Whitfield.  Of  the 
immediate  effects  of  Whitfield's  ora- 
tory, no  doubt  can  be  entertained ; 
what  its  subsequent  issues  were,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  Uis 
own  account  of  the  impression  he  made 
on  many  thousand  colliers,  assembled 
round  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  is  not  overdrawn.  "  The  first 
discovery  of  their  being  affected  was 
to  see  wMte  gatteis  made  by  their 
tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their 
black  cheeks.  Hundreds  of  them  were 
soon  brought  under  deep  convictions, 
which,  as  the  event  proved,  ended  in 
a  sound  and  thorough  conversion."  In 
Sidney's  Interesting  Memoir  of  Row- 
latui  nilL,  we  have  some  incidents  of  a 
similar  kind : 

"  Mr.  Hill  was  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing firequently  in  the  open  air,  making 
what  he  called  h\&  field  campaifrnt.  When 
he  heard  of  a  fair  or  a  revel,  he  would 
go  and  try  to  gain  a  hearing,  in  spite  of 
all  the  violence  with  which  he  was  con- 
stantly assailed.  On  such  occasions,  his 
favourite  text  was  '  Come  out  from  among 
them  ;'  which  he  often  so  applied  to  the 
consciences  of  those  who  gathered  round 
him,  that  some,  convinced  of  the  evil  of 
their  conrae,  would  retire  home  to  seek, 
in  penitential  prayer,  the  Saviour  to 
whom  they  had  been  so  feelingly  in- 
vited."     *'  Hei^^ilj^l-preacbed  on  the 
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Csltoii  nil],  ml  Edinburgh,  to  a  man  of 
p^opJe  amonndog,  at  l^aat,  to  10,000. 
Xlfea  apoC  was  well  adapted  to  aach  a 
porpoae.  The  platfonn  was  placed  in 
the  ceotre  of  a  aort  of  natural  baain,  and 
the  green  slopes  which  aarroonded  it 
were  corered  with  innumerable  immortal 
beings,  silent  as  the  breathless  erening 
of  sutomn,  fixed  in  deep  attention  to  the 
words  that  issued  from  the  sonorous  and 
cowaanding  Toice  of  the  speaker,  as  he 
deliTered,  in  all  the  majestr  and  dignity 
of  bta  ofiSoe,  hia  message  of  m«rc7  to  the 
lost  and  ruined  aiooer.  The  retiring  of 
the  multitude,  under  the  most  solemn 
iapresaions,  was,  indeed,  a  touching 
sight.  Ererjr  person  seemed  deep  in 
thought,  and  numbers  were,  for  the  first 
time,  absorbed  in  the  concerns  of  their 
souls  and  of  eternity.'' 

The  success  of  these  two  erratic  and 
extraordinary  characters  is  not,  we 
think,  a  precedent  for  others,  or  a 
proof  that  they  will  be  equally  sue- 
cessfiil.  Both  started  up  at  a  time  of 
extraordinary  letliargy ;  both  were  roea 
of  ready  wits,  if  not  of  great  minds ; 
both  were  portly,  and  rather  com- 
QModing  men  —  and  erery  one  knows 
a  good  personal  appearance  in  tb« 
poipit  helps  an  argument;  both  had 
TOtces  almost  approaching  that  of 
Trring;  —  and  with  these  adrantages, 
added  to  the  novelty  of  their  career,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  strong 
impressions  would  be  produced.  Ordi- 
nary men  —  even  very  able  and  amply 
endowed  men  —  would,  in  the  present 
day,  cut  a  sorry  figure  at  similar  enter- 
prises. Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  of 
daily  occurrence.  Any  one  who  has 
teen  Boi'ii  Smith,  who  has  sundry 
peculiar  advants^es,  on  the  quays  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  must  have  been 
disgusted  with  his  rint  manifestations; 
and  those  who  have  witnessed,  of  a 
Sunday,  a  handful  of  people  at  Jar- 
ringdon  Market  (jale,  or  in  While 
Conduit  FieldSy  listening  to  well-mean- 
ing, pious,  and,  no  doubt,  talented 
men,  must  be  abundantly  satisfied  of 
the  hopelessness  of  this  course.  We 
have  beeo  told,  that  in  those  few  cases 
in  which  street- preaching  is  now  ex- 
hibited, two-thirds  of  the  audience  are 
cither  the  coneregation  of  the  preacher, 
drawn  from  his  own  chapel,  or  the 
regular  "  trots,"  who  frequent  all  pas- 
tures ;  and  that,  when  a  few  drunken 
blackguards  are  attracted,  tlieir  lan- 
guage is  fearfully  calculated  to  disturb 
the  well-disposed,  to  offend  the  most 
sacred    feeltngSi  and,  if  poisibley  to 


bring  religion  into  contempt.  The 
only  efifective  way  to  reach  the  masses 
of  a  heathen  and  debased  populace  is 
to  build  more  parish-churches,  appoint 
more  parish-ministers,  and  bring  the 
powerful  appliances  of  the  parochial 
system  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  and 
habits  of  the  people.  Street-preaching 
is  essentially  part  of  tlie  Voluntary 
system,  and  but  a  miserable  substitute 
for  parish  minbterial  exertions. 

Some  of  Whitfield's  most  efficient 
labours  are  recorded  to  have  been  in 
Wales,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  very  dark 
state.  In  a  condition  of  ignorance 
and  gloom,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
a  startling  and  daring  oratory  would 
make  itself  felt.  The  contrast  would 
be  the  more  readily  perceived.  The 
condition  of  the  Welsn  at  the  period 
of  our  orator's  inroads  is  thus  describ- 
ed in  a  Welsh  periodical,  called  the 
Dy$OTva: 

'*  On  Sunday  mornings,  the  poor  were 
more  constant  in  their  attendance  at 
church  than  the  gentry  ;  but  the  Sunday 
evenings  were  spent  by  all  in  idle  amuae- 
ments.  Every  Sunday  there  was  what 
was  called  *  Achwaren'gamp,*  a  sort  of 
sport  in  which  all  the  young  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  a  tritil  of  strength; 
and  the  people  aasembled  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  see  their  feats.  On 
Saturday  night,  particularly  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  young  men  and  maids  held  what 
they  called  'Singing  eves'  {Nostoeithan 
cann)'f  that  is,  they  met  together,  and 
diverted  themselves  by  singing,  in  turns, 
to  the  harp,  till  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath. 
At  first  sight,  nothing  would  appear 
more  improbable  than  that  Methodism 
should  find  proselytes  among  a  people 
so  gay  and  thoughtless  as  the  Welsh  of 
that  period;  or  that  the  joyous  group 
which  assembled  at  Bala,  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  ahould  beoome,  aa  was  abortly 
afterwards  the  case,  a  leading  coogre- 
gation  of  modern  Puritans.  But  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Welah,  and  their  fondness 
for  national  music,  arose  from  the  same 
cause,  an  earnest  and  imaginative  frame 
of  mind.  A  disposition  to  melancholy, 
disguised  by  external  gaiety  of  manner, 
is  characterutic  of  all  Celtic  nations. 

*  Aa  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters 

may  glow, 
Though   the  stream    runs  in  darkness 

and  coldness  below.' 

«'  With  all  their  social  spriglitliness, 
the  Weiah  were  then  a  superstitious, 
■nd,  conseouently,  a  gloomy  race.  The 
infiuence  ot  the  Church  had,  coufessedly^C 
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done  little  to  civilise  tbe  people;  tbey 
still  retained  many  habits,  apparent!/ 
derived  from  Pngaoism,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  practices  of  Popery.  When  Whit- 
field and  thf  Methodists  came  into  North 
Wales,  the  peasantry  expressed  their 
horror  of  them  and  their  opmions  by  the 
trulv  Popish  gesture  of  crossing  their 
foreheads :  they  also  paid  great  venera- 
tion  to  a  tale  called  *  Brenddwyd  Mair,' 
or  Mary's  Dream,  a  Popish  legend. 
Children  were  tanght  to  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing rhyme  on  being  pat  to  bed : 

*  There  are  four  comers  to  my  bed. 
And  four  angels  there  are  spread  — 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on.' 

"  On  the  Sunday  after  a  funeral,  etch 
relation  of  the  deceased  knelt  on  his 
grave,  exclaiming  '  Nevoedd  iddo  !*  t.  e, 

*  Heaven  to  him !  If  children  died  be* 
fore  their  parents,  the  latter  regarded 
them  as  so  many  candles  to  light  them 
to  Paradise." 

Among  a  people  in  an  evidently 
semi-barbaious  state,  Whitfield  kin- 
dled what  he  called  « the  Welsh  fire." 
^  Light  broke  in  on  their  superstition, 
and  one  fastness  of  idolatry  gave  way 
after  anotlier,  till  not  only  Christianity, 
but,  we  fear,  very  wild  and  question- 
able formulae  of  it,  gained  the  ascend- 
ency. In  Scotland,  as  we  have  ob« 
served  already,  4ie  victories  of  Whit- 
field were  by  no  means  so  frequent  or 
decisive.  The  Scotch  are,  generally, 
with  difficulty  removed  from  their  beaten 
rounds  and  long-cherished  opinions. 
They  cling  to  them  with  the  inveteracy 
of  powerful  habit;  they  yield  to  strong 
arguments  only,  and,  from  the  love  of 
battle,  they  often  stick  to  the  old 
opinion.  The  Scotch  are  a  hard-head- 
ed, close-fisted  generation  ;  and  Whit- 
field found  them  so.  VVesley  clean 
broke  down,  and  Wesleyan  Methodism 
is  a  most  unpopular  commodity  among 
our  northern  neighbours.  The  only 
contradictory  point  in  the  present  na- 
tional character  of  the  Scotch  is  their 
sending  so  many  Radical  and  Minis- 
terial representatives  to  St.  Stephens. 
We  were  wont  to  regard  the  Scottish 
as  a  sound-hearted  Tory  people,  and 
nothing  has  so  much  surpriscKl  us  as 
the  late  partialities  they  have  mani- 
fested to  politics  of  a  very  opposite 
stamp.  We  believe  that  this  disastrous 
change  has  arisen  from  the  cause  which 
the  leading  churchmen  of  that  country 
usually  assign,  viz.  the  heathenish  state 
into  which  great  portions  of  the  people 
have  lapsed,  from  the  want  of  church 


room  and  pastoral  labours.  It  never 
should  be  forgotten  that  Radicalism, 
and  Heathenism,  and  Voluntaryism, 
are  an  inseparable  trio ;  the  middle 
condition  throwing  up  those  on  each 
side  of  it.  We  see  a  change  taking 
place,  that  prognosticates  better  and 
more  desirable  results.  This  has  been 
owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
striking  demonstrations  that  have  taken 
place  for  their  national  church  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  clergy  and  laity, 
and  it  has  been  fostered,  and  continoes 
to  be  so,  by  the  many  sound  Protestant 
papers  that  have  lately  started  into 
existence  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 

On  the  subject  of  the  comparatirely 
little  success  that  followed  the  fiery 
oratory  of  his  reverend  hero  in  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Philip  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

*'  It  is  impossible  not  to  ask,  and  tbmt 
with  strong  emotion,  too,  after  reading* 
the  remonstrances  of  Whitfield,  How 
could  such  good  men  as  tbe  Erskines 
withstand  these  appeals  1  Now,  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  this  anomaly,  with- 
out paliiatins;  its  enormity.  It  admits, 
however,  of  some  explanation.  The 
Erakines,  on  raising  the  standard  of  Re- 
formation in  Scotland,  planted  it  upon 
the  mount  of  the  *  solemn  league  and 
covenant ;'  arguing  that  God  wovdd  carry 
on  His  wi>rk  in  a  way  of  solemn  cove- 
nanting, as  in  the  days  of  their  reforming 
fathers.  With  this  principle  Whitfield 
had  no  sympathy,  for,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  aid  not  understand  it.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  submit  to  it.  These 
reformers  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
little  truths  were,  like  the  pinnings  ff  a 
wall,  oi  necessary  as  great  tt<mes  (a  d^tal 
sentiment,  by  the  by,  in  these  loose 
timet).  All  this,  as  they  understood, 
Whitfield  rejected  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
rejected  him,  and  defamed  his  principles, 
in  order  to  defend  their  own.  '  I  shall 
shew  you  in  eight  or  ten  particulars,' 
said  Ralph  Ersldne,  in  a  sermon, '  what 
another  God  and  what  another  Christ  Im 
appearing  in  the  delusive  spirit  of  this 
time,  brought  in  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  foreigner  Whitfield,  of  whom  we 
had  some  grounds  of  very  favourable 
expectations,  till  we  understood  him 
more  fully.*—  P.  301. 

"  It  is  amusing  to  read  the  charges 
and  disclaimers  of  the  parties  in  S<^t- 
land,  upon  the  subject  of  religious  li- 
berty.  The  AssociatePresbyteries  gravely 
charged  the  Revivalists  in  the -Kirk  '  wita 
I>leaaing  for  a  boundless  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience :'  no  great  crime, 
as  we  now  judg^.  Not  so,  however,  did 
the  Revivalists  of  that  day  deem  it." 
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"  Another  handle   against  the  Cam- 
bnmlang   and   Kilsjth  revivals  was  the 

eiysical  effects  of  the  awnkening.  '  We 
re  cowouUionz  instead  of  conveniom,* 
nid  Erskine.  Even  in  1765,  the  editor 
of  Ralph's  sennons  kept  up  this  mis* 
representation,  and  said,  in  a  note,  *  llie 
sabjects  of  tlie  extraordinary  work  were 
strangel J  agitated  by  strong  convulsions, 
£eerfbl  distortions,  foamings,  and  faint- 
ings/**— P.304. 

"It  would  be  wrong,  after  having 
quoted  so  often  from  Ralph  Erskines 
seniKHis,  were  I  not  to  saj,  even  of  the 
aerxnons  which  are  most  disfieured  witli 
tirades  against  Whit6e)d  and  the  He- 
riTals,  that  ihey  are  full  of  evangelical 
trath,  and  flaming  with  love  to  immortal 
sools,  and  as  faithful  to  the  conscience 
as  any  that  Whitfield  ever  preached  at 
Cambuslang.  Indeed,  had  they  been 
]»eacfaed  on  the  brae  head,  at  the  great 
sacrament  there,  Erskine  would  as  surely 
have  slain  hb  hundreds  as  Whitfield  did 
hU  thousands."—  P.  305. 

This  is  a  long  and  wearUome  quo- 
tatioDy  but  it  serves  to  prove  that  those 
most  able  to  appreciate  the  character 
and  analyse  the  effects  of  Whitfield's 
preaching,  did  not  entertain  the  strong 
partialities  to  its  defects  and  beauties 
that    his    biographer    professes.    The 
Erskines  were  men  or  powerful,  en- 
lightened, and  subdued  minds;  and 
in  hearing  them  pronounce  the  verdict 
on  the  conversions  of  Cambuslang  and 
Kilsyth,  that  they  were  ''convulsions 
xiuXeaA  of  conversions,'' we  are  unable 
to  do  otherwise  than  pause,  and,  with 
every  deduction,  exp^ress  our  belief  that 
there  is  much  trutli  in  their  testimony. 
In  fact,  any  judicious  and  cool  mind 
tracing  tlie  successive  developements 
of  Whitfield's  character,  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  Philip,  must  confess  there  was  an 
extravagance,  a  wildness  of  sentiment 
and  language,  a  thunder-and-lightning 
sort  of  speaking  on  the  most  solemn 
subjects,  that   shew  that  <<  genius  is 
near  allied  to  madness;*'  that  in  tlie 
Bicred  enthusiasm  which  we  have  cheer- 
fully admitted  animated  his  heart,  there 
was  also  a  dash  of  nudness.    On  this 
hypothesis  we  have  merely  to  lay  down 
the  maxim  of  Horace,  "  Si  vis  meflere^ 
flendtan  e$t  tibi  ffrimtun"  to  account 
for  a  contagion  in  George's  madness, 
as  well  as  in  his  real  earnestness  and 
sense  of  vital  Christianity.    With  the 
exception,  however,  of  the  cases  we 
have  several  times  alluded  to,  he  was 
not  very  successful  among  the  Scotch. 
That  nertherti'  noli  me  tangerc  lace 


would  be  busy  counting  the  syllogisms 
on  their  fingers,  while  the  orator  was 
trying  fruitlessly  to  storm  their  feel- 
ings. No  sudden  impulse  ever  suc- 
ceeds in  extorting  an  old  dojraa  from 
a  Scot's  head,  any  more  than  extracting 
a  penny  from  his  pouch.  As  to  moving 
his  heart,  it  needs  the  talent  of  moving 
mountains.  Facts,  noifanci^s — clench- 
ing reasons,  not  oratorical  flourishes  — 
make  an  impression  on  Sawney.  It  is 
an  important  element,  and,  if  it  require 
much  momentum  to  overcome  it  at  the 
first,  the  subsequent  breakwater  it  pre- 
sents against  fanaticism  more  than  com- 
pensates. Had  Whitfield  visited  Ire- 
land, he  would  have  set  its  combustible 
population  on  fire.  At  the  present 
moment,  an  invasion  by  a  battalion  of 
his  mood  and  metal  would  be  invalu- 
able. Could  we,  by  any  possibility, 
muster  a  dozen  W  bitfields,  and  let 
them  slip  in  Ireland,  tliey  would  shake 
the  tyranny  of  the  three  Dam  —  Dan 
Dens,  Dan  Murray,  and  Dan  O'Cwi- 
nell  —  to  its  centre.  We  fear,  under 
the  stimulating  influences  of  their  new 
invaders'  addresses,  the  bog-trotters 
would  have  recourse  to  old  habits,  and 
clear  the  island  of  those  pestiferous 
Egyptian  locusts,  the  priests,  by  dint 
of  shillelahs,  and  with  genuine  Irish 
reciprocity,  well  defined  to  be  all  on 
one  side. 

We  have  spoken  of  Whitfield's  odd 
phrases ;  that  we  may  not  be  charged 
with  caricature,  we  quote  a  few:  — 
"  At  Rotherham,  Satan  rallied  his 
forces;"  ''at  Manchester,  a  few  en- 
listed;" "Satan  shews  his  teeth;" 
"  I  did  but  little  execution  there ;" 
"  eave  them  a  dish  of  all  sorts." 

Tlie  following  letters,  also,  are  illus- 
trative of  his  eccentricities.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  look  out  for  a 
wife,  and,  on  some  young  lady  catching 
his  4ncy,  he  opened  his  battery  —  not 
on  the  quarter,  certainly,  on  which  we 
would  recommend  our  readers  to  make 
their  first  assault.  His  motives,  too, 
are  of  a  very  sublime  stamp.  In  fact, 
the  letter  indicates  the  fruitlessness  of 
trying  to  make  the  clergyman  become 
the  curate  of  the  Lover. 

"  To  Mr.  and  Mas.  D . 

"  My  DBA*  Frismds,— I  find  by  expe- 
rience, that  a  mistrts*  it  abtolutelif  necet^ 
sary  for  the  due  management  of  my  in- 
creasing family,  and  to  take  off  some  of 
that  care  which  at  present  lies  upon  me.^ 
Besides,  I  shall,  at  my  next  return  froor 
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England,  hring  more  women  with  me ;  and 
1  find,  unless  they  are  all  trulv-  gra- 
cious (or,  indeed,  if  they  are),  without  a 
superior,  matters  cannot  be  carried  on 
as  becometb  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It 
hath  been,  therefore,  much  impressed  upon 
my  heart  that  I  should  marry,  in  order  to 
have  a  help  meet  for  me  in  the  work 
whereunto  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  hath 
called  me.  This  comes  (like  Abraham's 
servant  to  Rebecca's  relations)  to  know 
whether  yon  think  your  daughter,  Miss  E,, 
is  a  proper  person  to  engage  in  snek  en 
undertaking?  If  so,  wh^ar  you  will 
be  pleased  to  giTe  me  leave  to  propose 
marriage  unto  her  7  You  need  noC  be 
afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal ;  for  I 
bleu  God,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own 
heart,  I  am  free  from  i^at  foolish  passion 
which  the  world  calls  love.** 

These  are  the  extraordinary  reasons 
sent  by  the  reverend  wooer  to  the  pa- 
rents, for  his  requesting  them  to  pre- 
sent his  letter  to  their  daughter.  He 
does  not  marry  her  because  he  laves 
her,  for  he  is  **  free  from  that  foolish 
passion ;"  lie  wishes  merely  to  nave  a 
governess  for  some  ladies  he  is  trans^ 
porting  across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  per- 
son for  the  "  due  management  of  his 
affairs,''  as  looking  after  the  puddings, 
pies,  bakers' and  butchers'  bills,  &cc.  Let 
us  now  see  how  the  reverend  gentleman 
addresses  the  davghter,  after  his  extra- 
ordinary envelope  for  the  parents.  We 
shall  find  the  merit  of  consistency,  at 
least,  as  the  following  extracts  will 
evince : 

*«  To  Miss  E . 

"  On  board  the  Savannah, 
April  4,  1740. 

*'  Be  not  surprined  at  this  :  the  letter 
sent  to  your  honoured  father  and  mother 
will  acquaint  you  with  the  reasons.  Do 
you  think  you  could  undergo  the  fatigues 
that  must  necessarily  attend  being  joined 
to  one  who  is  every  day  liable  to  be  called 
out  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Can  you  bear  to  leave  your  father  and 
kindrod's  house,  and  to  trust  in  Him  who 
feedeth  the  youog  ravens  that  call  on  Him 
for  your  own  and  children's  support, 
supposing  it  should  please  Him  to  bless 
you  with  any  1  Can  you  bear  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  air,  both  as  to  cold  and 
heat,  in  a  foreign  climate  1  Can  you, 
when  you  have  a  husband,  be  as  though 
YOU  had  none  ;  and  wiHiogly  part  with 
him,  evea  for  a  long  season,  when  his 
Lord  aad  Master  shall  call  him  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  command  him  to 
leave  you  behind  1  If,  after  seeking  to 
God  tor  direction,  and  searching  your 
hutt,  jrou  CM  asf ,  I  tm  da  m  &«ie 


things  tliroogli  Christ  strengtbaoingr  mf. 
what  if  you  and  J  were  joined  together  in 
the  Lorcl,  and  you  came  with  me,  »t  my 
return  from  England,  to  be  a  help  emeetj'm' 
wte  in  themmnagement  of  the  Orphms  House? 
1  much  like  the  manner  of  Isaac's  ■mrrr- 
ing  with  Rebecca ;  and  tiunk  no  mmrrim^ 
can  succeed  well,  nelesa  both  pmitie* 
eoneemed  are  like  miaded  with  Tobus 
and  his  wife.  I  Make  no  great  profoifiow 
to  you,  because  I  believe  you  think  warn 
sincere.  The  peuionate  expreetions  which 
eamml  eeuriiers  use,  I  think  ^mght  to  he 
avoided  by  those  who  marry  in  ih%  Lord." 

Such  if  an  extract  from  this  most 
affectionate  stoic.     He  was  far   more 
effective  io  the  field-pulpit  thau  by  the 
altar  of  Cupid  or  Hymen ;  and  this  be 
found,  in  &ct,  to  be  the  case,  for  the 
above  was  hisfirtt  and  latt  onset  on 
Mist  £— ^i- :  and  no  marvel.     It  ap- 
pears, however,    that    he    had   either 
changed  his  mode  of  assault,  or  had 
found  a  lady  so  smitten  with  his  elo- 
auence  as  a  preacher^  that  she  could 
aispense  with  it  in  the  wooer^  for  soon 
after  we  find  him  married.  This  change 
of  state,  it  has  been  alleged,  produces 
a  very  favourable  change  in  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  its  subjects ;  but 
little  or  no  transformation  appears  to 
liave  been  produced   in  the  reverend 
husband's  extraordinary  movements,  as 
the  following  post-nuptial  catastrophe 
will  prove.    Tnis,  at  least,  it  evinces, 
that  George  Whitfield  was  a  bad  whip, 
if  he  was  a  good  preacher. 

**  Tlie  first  time  be  todr  his  wife  o«t 
•fter  marriage,  hs  drovM  her  ritte  a  dkek, 
'  My  wife,'  he  writes  to  a  friend,  *  has 
be^d  in  trying  circumstances,  partly 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  a  chaise- 
driver —  I  mean  myself.  Being  advised 
to  take  her  out  to  the  air,  I  drove  her,  as 
well  as  myself,  through  inadvertency, 
into  a  ditch.  Finding  that  we  were  fall- 
ing, she  put, her  hand  across  the  chaise, 
and  thereby  preserved  us  both  from  be- 
ing thrown  out.  The  ditoh  might  be 
about  fourteen  feet  deep ;  but  bleased  be 
God,  though  all  that  mw  us  failing  cried 
out,  <  They  are  killed !'  yet,  through  in- 
finite mercy,  we  received  no  hurt.  The 
place  was  very  narrow  near  the  bottom ; 
aud  yet  the  faiorse  went  down  as  though 
let  down  by  a  pulley.  A  stander-by  rw 
down  and'  caught  hold  of  its  head,  to 
prevent  its  going  forwards.  I  got  upon 
the  horse's  back,  and  was  drawn  out  by 
a  long  whip ;  whilst  my  wife,  hanging 
between  the  chaise  and  the  bank,  was 
palled  up  on  the  other  side  by  two  or 
three  kiad  asaiatanta.  Being  both  ia  s 
4soisfortoUs  fraaie,  I  jnuat  4>wu,  to  my 
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9,  that  I  felt  rather  regret  than 
thankAilness  in  escaping  what  I  thought 
w^ould  be  tt  kind  of  translation  to  our 
wiehed-for  haven." 

In  this  accouDt,  we  know  not  whe- 
ther to  marvel  at  the  unskilfulnesi  of 
the  driver,  the  feelings  of  the  Christian, 
or  the  bad  taste,  and  unnatural  and  un« 
scriptural  sentiment  with  which  the  ac- 
coQnt    concludes.      Had   Cruikshank 
witnessed  this  worse  than  Gilpin  so- 
menety  he  would  have  made  London 
laugh  at  the  picture  next  day.    W« 
very  much  question,  indeed,  how  far  a 
biographer  consults  the  ciedit  of  his 
subject,  when  he  rakes  K^her  the 
oddities,  the  ante-nuptial  addresses  and 
post-nuptial  somersets,  of  such  a  man 
as  Whitfield.    The  recital  of  them  may 
make  the  Ufe  interesting,  but  it  scarcely 
makes  it  useful.    Mr.  Philip  ^Is,  no 
doubt,  from  experience,  that  a  work,  to 
be  at  all  saleable  in  this  latter  age,  re- 
quires to  have  something //i^uan^— a  lit- 
tle mustard  and  cayenne — to  make  the 
heavier  and  more  insipid  parts  less  indi- 
gestible.    Yet  we  suspect  more  evil  is 
really  done  by  gambhingwith  all  sorts  of 
sauce  a  man  whose  main  character  and 
exertions  were  of  a  most  useful  kind, 
than  in   sitting  down  to  write  what 
Mr.  Philip  would  heartily  anathematise 
a  novel  or  a  romance.    The  former 

Erocess  makes  personal  virtue  and  no- 
le  piety  the  substrata  for  humour  and 
caricature;  the  latter,  caterit  paribuM, 
being  fictitious  throughout,  injures  not 
the  virtues,  and  tarnishes  nothing  of 
the  memory,  of  the  dead.  There  is  leM 
questionable,  surely,  in  weaving  a 
pleasing  tale  out  of  one*s  head,  than 
m  working  a  caricature  out  of  the 
Christian,  though  eccentric,  Whitfield. 
Mr.  Philip  well  says,  the  philosophy 
of  Whitfield's  life  has  not  yet  been 
written. 

In  tracing  the  exploits  of  his  hero, 
our  author  enters  into  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  nonconformist  exiles 
and  pilgrims  that  fied  to  America.  The 
espnt  au  corps  is  of  course  plain  in 
Mr.  Philip's  delineation.  liobertson 
and  Hume  were  as  unfit,  though  for 
different  reasons,  to  sketch  these  men 
as  Mr.  Philip.  There  were  greatness 
and  littleness  in  their  character-*- re- 
sistance of  despotisms  and  straining  at 
goats  in  tlieir  conduct — much  good 
and  much  evil  in  the  results  of  their 
struggles.  But,  such  as  they  were,  the 
state  of  our  country  would  be  much 
foore  delightful  if  only  a  few  shreds  of 


their  mantles  bad  alighted  on  tlieir 
professed  and  vaunting  followers.  Mr. 
Philip,  as  we  will  shew  by  and  by, 
iiaf  little  in  his  views  akin  to  theirs. 
Indeed,  the  fectious  conduct  and  athe- 
istic notions  of  modern  EHssentcrs  on 
the  responsibilities  of  rulers,  if  broached 
two  centuries  ago,  would  have  driven 
the  Puritans  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
establishment,  as  a  rest  far  more  con- 
genial than  the  knot  of  Eedcross  Street. 
On  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  our  author 
remarks : 

**  However  much  we  may  deplore  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  it  became  the  axe 
which  cut  down  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity in  this  country.  What  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  lost  here  for  a  time, 
it  more  than  regained  in  America.  When 
these  victim*  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity/' 

This  is  not  the  place  or  time  for  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity ;  but,  certainly,  a  great  deal  of 
vague  and  ill-informed  views  are  cur- 
rent on  the  nature  of  that  act.  It  ope- 
rated most  unfavourably  in  this  respect, 
that  it  put  an  end  bv  a  ctvi/,  not  an 
ecclesiastical  act,  to  the  ministerial  in- 
tercommunion which  prevailed  between 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Continental 
Protestant  churches,  and  also  excluded 
not  a  few  good  men  from  the  pale  of 
the  church,  who  could  not  feel  it  a  duty 
they  owed  to  religion  and  their  country 
to  merge  their  quarrels  with  dresses  and 
organs,  in  the  joy  of  being  able  to 
announce  from  tlie  pulpit  great  and 
eternal  truths.  But  we  very  much 
suspect  that  a  profound  and  penetrating 
view  of  tlie  tendencies  of  that  era  will 
shew  that,  if  this  act  produced  dissent 
(we  mean  nonconformity,  not  nine- 
teenth century  dissent),  it  stemmed 
Popery  — if  it  occasioned  the  meeting" 
housCf  it  kept  down  the  taass- house ; 
and,  bad  as  has  been  the  conduct  of 
factious  political  Voluntaries,  we  con- 
fess we  would  rather  have  an  increase 
of  these  than  the  less  open  and  more 
desperate  disciples  of  Loyola.  That 
we  are  not  mistaken,  we  feel  confident 
from  many  sources.  Tlie  following 
extract  from  an  admirable  and  well- 
digested  history  of  the  English  Epis- 
copacy, by  the  Rev.  T.  Lathbury,  con- 
tains some  important  views  on  tliis 
subject : 

"  The  Act  of  Uniformity,"  says  Mr. 
Jjithbury,  "  i^ras,  however,  necessary ; 
aud  to  it  were  even  the  Purib^  indet><<!< 
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for  tbeir  lecuritj.  Without  the  security 
of  that  tct»  tlie  secret  designs  of  the 
Jesuits  might  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  •  •  •  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  Church  evinced  a  more  to- 
lerant spirit  than  her  opponents.  Had  the 
Puritans  succeeded  in  erecting  their  plat- 
forms, it  would  have  been  imposed  under 
severe  penalties.  •  •  •  The  assertion 
that  the  tree  of  religious  liberty  was  plant- 
ed and  watered  bv  the  Puritans,  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  foundation.  Had  they 
advocated  toleration,  tiie  assertion  would 
be  correct  Thev  did  not  contend  for 
liberty  to  all,  but  for  the  establishment  of 
their  own  discipline.''* 

With  these  and  similar  (acts  before 
our  eyes,  it  is  worse  than  futile  to  de- 
claim on  the  struggles  of  the  Puritans 
for  religious  liberty,  or  on  the  fatal  ten- 
dencies of  the  Act  of  Uniformity :  and 
modem  Dissenters  must  know  pretty 
well,  that  the  only  peculiarity  they  re- 
tain of  the  character  of  the  older  Pu- 
ritans is  their  propensity  to  fight,  not 
for  freedom  of  conscience,  but  for  the 
domination  of  their  own  sect.  This 
they  have  developed  on  every  possible 
occasion, — in  the  pulpit,  the  platform, 
and  in  such  infidel  magazines  as  the 
EclectiCy  Congregational,  Patriot,  &c. ; 
journals  that,  under  the  guise  of  sacred- 
ness,  inflict  deep  injuries  on  the  gospel. 
It  is  therefore  rank  stuff  in  Mr.  Philip 
to  talk  about  ''  unshackled  freedom  of 
conscience*'  being  <' peculiar  to  the 
Independents,''  or  their  being  the 
fbuDoers  of  religious  freedom  in  Ame- 
rica. Tliere  were  sturdy  dogs  among 
the  Independents,  who  allowed  the 
liberty  of^  thinking  their  contempt  of 
all  authority  right,  and  every  thing  like 
ecclesiastical  order  and  decorum  wrong, 
but  brooked  no  other.  In  Goush's  Hi»- 
*o^  of  Quakeriim,  we  are  mmished 
with  a  proof  of  Independent  toleration 
in  these  words :  "  The  Quakers  of 
America  were  scourged  and  put  to 
death  by  those  Independents,  whom 
we  have  lately  been  taught  to  call  the 
fiithers  of  toleration." 

We  might  follow  Whitfield  through 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
on  every  occasion  detect  the  same  exhi- 
bitions of  weakness  and  wisdom,  genius 
and  eccentricity,  good  and  mischief. 
One  feature  few  can  fail  to  observe 
very  prominent   in    his   accounts  of 


himself,^  egotism   (if  less    offensive, 
egoism)  and  self-applause.      We    are 
no  great  admirers  of  the  plan  of  keep- 
ing journals   of  one's  own    exploits, 
unless  these  arise  from  official  respon- 
sibilities ;  but  when  men  of  notorioas 
lives  do  undertake  sudi  works,  one  per- 
vading vein  of  modesty  and  retirement 
should  be  either  evident  or  easily  in- 
ferred.    The  incessant  •*  I,"  and    its 
rich  sauce  extracted  from  Johnson's 
epithets,  annoys  us  beyond  endurance 
in  the  journals  of  Whitfield.  ^Preached 
yesterday  with  great  cleameu  andjrec'^ 
dom,*'    **  In  the  morning,  helped    to 
preach  powerJvUy  to  a  melting  con- 
gregation." f    "  Preached  to-day  with 
greater  freedom  and  power."  "  Preach- 
ed yesterday  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  warmth.      "  Preached  with  great 
cleameu  and  freedom**    "  With  won- 
drous power,  and  every  sermon  was 
blessed."    '<  Life  and  power  flew  all 
around  me."    There  is  a  quantity  of 
this  sort  of  self-eulogy.     It  was  not, 
periiaps,    in   Whitfield,    a    thirst    for 
mme — it  was  rather  an  odd  and  silly 
habit ;  but,  surely,  if  Mr.  Philip  de- 
sires the  memory  of  the  man's  excel- 
lences to  be  embalmed  and  imperish- 
able, and  the  traces  of  his  most  ex- 
ceptionable traits  to  be  expunged,  he 
will,  in  his  next  edition,  leave  out  one 
half  of  the  rubbish  which  the  present 
contains,  whether  it  be  collected  from 
his  own  memory  or  Whitfield's  diaries. 
We  must  now  give  a  specimen  of 
the  popularity  of  Whitfield's  preaching. 
Popularity,  at  this  day,  means  crowds 
gathering  fipora    the  four  quarters  of 
London,    to    hear  some  orator,  who 
makes  up  for  solidity  of  matter  by 
dazzling  splendour  of  expression,  open 
mouths  and  staring  auditories;  but, 
in  Whitfield's  days,  "  the  sovereign 
people"  gave  vent  and  expression  to 
popularity  in  other  shapes,  such  as  a 
shower  of  stones  or  brickbats,  or  the 
upsetting    of  his  pulpit, — a  style  of 
treatment  that  would  certainly  damp 
the  popularity  cravings  of  some  of  our 
modem  orators.  He  thus  describes  the 
scene  of  his  preaching : 

"  I  mounted  my  field-pulpit.  The 
fields,  the  whole  fields,  seemed,  in  a  bad 
sense  of  the  word,  all  white — ready,  not 
for  the  Redeemer's,  but  Beelzebub's  bar* 


•  Lathbuir's  English  Episcopacy,  p.  62. 

t  Query,  Was  it  a  dispersing  congregation  the  reverend  gentleroaa  meant  ?— 
Frinter*$  V$»ii.  Digitized  by  VjUU^IC 
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AH  the  deTil*t  agents  were  in  fall 
Botioo ;  dranuners,  trumpeters,  Merrj- 
Andrevrs,  masters  of  poppet^hows,  ez- 
bilntiooa  of  wild  beasts,  players,  &c.  &o., 
an  bosj  entertaining  their  respective  au* 
diences.  I  suppose  there  could  not  be 
Was  than  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people. 
My  pulpit  was  fixed  on  the  opposite  side ; 
«zid  immediately,  to  their  great  mortifica- 
tion, they  found  the  number  of  their  at* 
taodants  aadly  lessened.  Judging  that, 
like  St.  Paul,  I  should  now  be  called,  as 
it  were,  to  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus, 
I  preached  trom  these  words,  '  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians.'  You  may  easily 
g%»6M  that  there  was  some  noise  amone 
the  craftsmen,  and  that  I  was  honoured 
with  having  a  few  stones,  dirt,  rotten 
eggs,  and  pieces  of  dead  cats,  thrown  at 
me,  whilst  engaged  in  calling  them  from 
their  favonrite,  but  Ijring  vanities.  My 
sonl  was  indeed  among  lioos;  but  far 
the  greatest  part  of  my  congregation, 
which  was  very  lar^,  seemed  for  a 
while  to  be  turned  rato  lambs.  1'his 
encouraged  me  to  give  notice  that  I 
would  preach  again  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  I  came  and  saw  —  but  what ! — 
thonisands  and  thousands  more  than  be- 
fore, if  possible  still  more  deeply  engaged 
in  their  unhappy  diversions,  but  some 
thousands  amongst  them  waiting  as  ear- 
nestly to  bear  the  gospeL  This  Satan 
could  not  brook.  One  of  hia  choicest 
serranta  waa  exhibiting  trumpeting  on  a 
large  stage ;  but  as  ^oon  as  the  people 
saw  me  in  my  black  robes,*  and  my 
pulpit,  I  think  all  to  a  man  left  him  and 
ran  to  me.  For  a  while  I  was  enabled  to 
lift  on  my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  many 
heard  ihd  joyful  sound.  God's  people 
kept  prating,  and  the  enemy's  agents 
made  a  kind  of  roaring  at  some  distance 
from  our  camp.  At  length  they  ap- 
proached nearer ;  and  the  Menr-Andrew 
(attended  by  othera,  who  complained  that 
they  had  taken  many  pounds  less  that  day 
on  account  of  my  preaching)  got  up  upon 
a  man's  shonlders,  and  Mvaneing  near 
the  pulpit,  attempted  [the  man  was  a 
pure  Voluntary.  O.  Y.]  to  slash  me 
with  a  long  heavy  whip  several  times, 
but  always,  with  the  yiolence  of  his  mo- 
tion, tumbled  down.  Soon  after  they  got 
a  recruiting  aergeant,  with  his  drum,  £c. 
to  pass  through  the  congregation.  J  gave 
the  word  of  command,  and  ordered  that  way 
might  he  made  for  the  king*$  officer.  The 
ranks  opened,  while  all  marched  quietly 
through,  and  then  closed  again.  Finding 
these  efforta  (ail,  a  large  body,  quite  on 
the  opposite  side,  assembled  together. 


and  having  got  a  large  pole  for  their 
standard,  advanced  toward  us  with 
steady  and  formidable  steps,  till  they 
came  very  near  the  skirts  of  our  hearing, 
praying,  and  almost  undaunted  congre. 
gation.  I  think  I  continued  in  praying, 
preaching,  and  singing  (for  the  noise  was 
too  great  at  times  to  preach),  about  three 
hours."— P.  272. 

He  states,  on  another  occasion,  when 
be  preached  in  his  field-pulpit : 

"I  preached  in  great  jeopardy,  for  the 
pulpit  being  high,  and  the  supports  not 
well  fixed  in  the  ground,  it  tottered  every 
time  I  moved;  and  numbers  of  enemies 
strove  to  push  my  firieuds  against  the 
supporters,  in  order  to  throw  me  down." 
—P.  273. 

Such  was  ministerial  popularity  in 
the  days  of  Whitfield. 

We  have  seen  and  said  a  good  deal 
of  the  manner  of  his  preaching;  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  matter,  of  which  Mr. 
Philip  has  been  kind  enough  to  give 
us  several  specimens.  His  greatest 
triumphs  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  charity  or  missionary  sermons.  He 
appears  to  have  shot  red-hot  words  and 
i«'if  im^tfT»  winged  thieves  into  the 
depths  of  the  purses  and  pockets  of  his 
auditors,  the  success  of  which  in  coin* 
picking  is  undoubted.  It  is  stated  that 
on  one  occasion  it  was  announced  that 
Whitfield  would  preach  for  his  hobby, 
tlie  Orphan  House.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
although  he  approved  of  the  object, 
refused  to  contnbute  to  it,  when  ap- 
plied to  in  private,  because  be  disap- 
proved of  the  situation.  He  went,  it 
seems,  out  of  curiosity,  or  other  mo- 
tives, to  hear  the  sermon  of  Whitfield. 
As  the  preacher  warmed  and  rose  with 
his  appeal,  the  bowels  of  the  calcu- 
lating philosopher  began  to  move,  and 
he  laid  his  paw  upon  the  copper  district 
of  his  inexpressibles.  Whitfield  pitched 
into  a  higher  key,  and  gave  forth  still 
more  melting  pathos,  and  the  dure  sage 
began  to  feel  and  fumble  if  he  had  any 
silver*  The  orator  increased  in  power, 
till,  at  the  close  of  his  peroration, 
sympathy's  strong  tide  rolled  through 
Franklin's  soul,  and  his  hand  was 
counting  how  much  was  in  the  golden 
shaft  of  bis  nether  profundities;  and, 
on  the  phite  being  submitted  to  his 


*  This  is  an  odd  peculiarity  in  Whit6eld.  He  abandoned  consecrated  places  and 
canonical  hours,  but  not  consecrated  and  canonical  robes,  I'here  was  wisdom  in 
retaining  the  last :  the  clerical  robes  exercise  an  impressive  influence  on  Ihejnere 
!^u%ar,  and  must  have  been  rather  imposing  at  such  a  Bartlemy  fi^,^^  vj^^gi^ 
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eoosideretioo,  in  the  agony  of  a  more 
than  electric  stimulus,  he  emptied  the 
whole  contents  of  his  close-lipped 
pouch  in  the  disli.  Ttiis  was  a  capital 
stroke.  But  were  Whitfield  redivivm 
in  London,  or  the  most  gifted  of  an- 
cient rhetoricians  to  preach  in  our 
pulpits,  there  is  one  man  we  are  pre- 
' pared  to  pitch  against  any  power  of 
appeal,  the  late  goose  for  Middlesex, 
and  proUgc  of  Pye  Smith,  Joe  Hume. 
We  here  challenge  the  M*Neills,  and 
M'Ghees,  and  Chalmers,  &c.  &c.,  to 
make  the  honourable  goose  lay  one 
golden  egg.  We  will  allow  the  strong- 
est motive  to  be  adduced,  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  obligations  to  Dan  for 
Kilkenny,  and  "  a  lOOO/.,  say  a  1000//' 
to  be  rung  in  his  ears,  and  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  such  a  demonstration  as 
would  melt  Franklin  into  charity,  and 
Hopkinson  into  begging  or  stealing,  as 
well  as  borrowing,  we  ieel  quite  safe  in 
offering  «  a  1000/.,  say  1000/."  for  a 
^ain  of  the  golden  egg.  Joe*s  lieart 
IS  as  impervious  to  such  feelings,  as  his 
head  is  to  common  sense. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Philip  on 
the  discourses  of  his  reverend  hero  are 
on  the  whole  just. 

"  His  name  may  continue  to  sell  bis 
sermons,  but  even  already  they  are  sel- 
dom read*  No  minister  quotes  from 
them,  except  when  an  anecdote  of  Whit* 
field  brings  in  some  stroke  of  power  or 
pathos ;  and  no  student  hears  or  thinks 
of  them  as  models.  Indeed,  they  are  not 
models  for  the  pulpit,  but  when  it  stands 
in  the  fields.  Besides,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  learned  from  his  sennous  now. 
Their  best  maxims  are  but  commonplace 
to  us.  lliey  were,  however,  both  new 
and  strange  things  to  the  generality  of 
his  hearers.  He  was  as  much  an  original 
to  them  as  Chalmers  is  to  us.  And  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Whitfield  and 
Wesley  commonplaced  iu  the  public  mind 
the  great  truths  of  the  Reformution  in 
simple  forms  and  familiar  words.  This 
is  forgotten  by  those  who  say  witB  a 
sneer,  that  tJiere  is  nothing  in  their 
sermons."— P.  573. 

In  vindicating  die  character  of  Whit- 
field, Mr.  Philip  makes  a  sound  and 
apposite  observation  on  the  preaching 
of  too  many  of  our  day. 

**  Nothiag  is  so  unlike  Whitfield's 
egotism  as  the  whining  oonfsssions  of 
a  certain  clique  of  preachers,  who  talk 
much  about  the  plagues  and  lusts  of  their 
own  hetirts.  They  are  theological  Rous- 
seaus  and  Montaignes,  foaming  out  their 
i>WDshame,ifnot^Ior3no^mi^  Nothing 


is  so  disgusting  as  sueh  obtmsive  egotisin. 
It  is,  indeed,  uoUushing  effrontery  to 
hawk  moral  disease  thus.' --P.  674. 

David  Hume,  not  inferior  in  desti- 
tution of  tender  feelings  to  his  living 
clansman,  declared  that  Whitfield  was 
tlie  most  ingenious  preacher  he  ever 
lieard,  and  said  it  was  worth  goioK 
twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  ''  Once,*' 
says  Mr.  Hume, "  after  a  solemn  pause, 
he  added,  *  The  attendant  angel  is  just 
about  to  leave  tlie  threshold  of  this 
sanctuary  and  ascend  to  heaven.  And 
shall  he  ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him 
the  news  of  one  sinner  among  all  this 
multitude  reclaimed  from  the  error  of 
his  ways  V  To  give  the  ereater  effect 
to  this  exclamation,  Whitfield  stamp>ed 
with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  ami 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  aloud, '  Stop, 
Gabriel  I  stop,  ere  you  enter  the  sacred 
portals,  and  yet  carry  with  yon  the 
news  of  one  sinner  converted  nnto  God .' 
This  was  very  effective.'' 

The  following  description  of  the 
effects  of  Whitfield's  preaching  was 
communicated  by  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  and  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Barry,  R. A.  to  Mr.  Philip : 

**  Some  ladies  called  on  Saturdaj 
morning  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Haotin|f- 
doo,  and  during  die  visit  her  ladtrahip 
inquired  of  them  if  they  bad  ever  hasrd 
Mr.  Whitfield  preach  f  On  befof  an- 
swered in  the  aegative,  she  said,  *  I 
wish  yon  would  hear  him  ;  be  is  to  pieseh 
to-monom  evening.'  They  piosiised  her 
ladyship  they  would  certainly  attead. 
They  were  as  good  as  their  word ;  and 
on  Galling  on  the  Monday  morning.  Lady 
Huntingdon  inquired  if  they  had  beard 
Mr.  Whitfield  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  how  they  liked  him?  *  Oh,  my  ladj  ( !), 
of  all  the  preaohers  we  have  ever  heard, 
he  is  the  most  strange  and  nnaccoantabU. 
Among  other  preposteroas  things,  he  de- 
clared that  Jeeus  Christ  was  so  willing  to 
receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to 
receive  even  the  devil's  soAawayt.*  Lady 
Huntingdon  replied,  *  there  is  something, 
I  acknowledge,  a  little  singular  in  the  in- 
vitation, and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  met  with  it  before ;  but  as  Mr. 
Whitfield  ia  below  in  the  pariour,  we*ll 
have  him  up,  and  let  him  answer  for  him- 
self.' Upon  his  coming  up  into  the 
drawing-room.  Lady  Huntingdon  said, 
*  Mr.  Whitfield,  these  ladies  have  been 
preferring  a  very  heavy  charge  against 
you,  and  I  thought  it  best  you  i^ould 
come  up  and  defend  yourself:  they  say 
that,  in  your  sermon  last  evening,  in 
speaking  of  the  willingness  of  Jesus 
Chntt  to  ««^yj;j^^^MpreM*a 
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yoatsetfin  tbe  foUowiog  tenns:  tbftt  lo 
wtdj  wts  Christ  to  receive  tioners  who 
ame  to  hin,  that  he  was  williog  to  re- 
cMreeren  the  deTil's  caatawajrs.'  Mr. 
Whit^eld  immediately  replied*  '  I,  cer- 
tainlj,  my  lady,  must  plead  guiltj  to  the 
charge:  m-hetber  I  did  right,  or  other- 
wise, jour  ladjship  shall  judge  from  the 
following  circumstances.  Did  jour  la- 
dphip  notice,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  a 
▼«y  modest  single  rap  at  the  doorl  It 
was  given  bj  a  poor,  miscrable-lookiDg, 
tged  female,  who  requested  to  speak 
with  me.  I  desired  her  to  be  shewn  into 
the  parlour,  when  she  accosted  me  in  the 
ibUowiof  manner : — *  I  believe,  sir,  jou 
prnehad  last  evening  at  such  a  chapel  V 
'  Yes,  I  did.'  <  Ah,  sir !  1  was  acci- 
dentally passing  tbe  door  of  that  chapel, 
and  hearing  the  voice  of  some  one 
presching,  1  did  what  I  have  never  been 
in  tbe  habit  of  doing — I  went  in  ;  and 
one  of  the  first  things  I  heard  yon  say 
was,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  so  willing  to 
receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to 
receive  the  devil's  castawajs.  Now, 
sir,  I  have  been  on  the  town  for  many 
years,  and  am  so  worn  out  in  his  service, 
that  I  think  I  mav  with  tniCh  be  called 
one  of  the  devil  s  eattawa^u  Do  you 
think,  sir,  that  Jesus  Christ  would  re- 
ceive meV  Mr.  Whitfield  assured  her 
there  was  not  a  doubt  of  it,  if  she  was 
but  willing  to  go  to  him.  From  the  se- 
quel, it  appeared  that  it  was  the  case, 
and  that  it  ended  in  the  sound  conversion 
of  this  poor  creature." 

We  have  no  more  time  to  expend  on 
an  analysis  of  the  character  of  Whit- 
field, lie  was  a  roan  of  great,  but  pe- 
culiar, powers;  and  what  gave  them 
more  than  their  jutt  and  natural  effect 
was  the  fiu:t,  that  they  were  developed 
at  a  period  of  profound  deadnens  in  the 
Christian  community.  His  soul  burned 
with  the  love  of  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  mdjnst,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.  The  enthusiasm  of  Heaven 
was  in  the  man's  heart.  An  undying 
fire  seems  to  have  been  lighted  up  in 
his  soul.  What  he  did  he  did  for 
eternity ;  its  vastness  absorbed  his  very 
perception  of'  the  things  that  are  teen, 
and  temporal /'and  poured  into  his  soul 
its  subduing  and  its  solemnising  effects. 
He  saw  every  thing  in  its  light.  In 
the  blaze  of  an  eternal  sun^  be  saw 
prince  and  peasant,  rich  and  poor,  pur- 
ple and  lawn,  an  insect  flutter  or  a  king 
die.  The  wortd  above  him  had  dis- 
placed the  world  beoealh  him  from  bis 
soul.  So  truly  was  this  the  case,  that 
the  roan  had  scaroely  any  fitness  (or 
the  intercourse  of  earth.    In  making 


love  to  his  mfMrmors/a,  be  could  not  help 
preaching  to  a  ntmer  ;  in  proposing 
marriage,  be  could  not  help  stating  the 
terros  of  a  holier  espMual.  He  drank 
divinity  from  air,  ocean,  earth,  and 
heaven.  His  y try  J)in  was  tinctured 
with  the  hues  of  eternity.  Tlie  ima- 
gination and  intellect  of  the  man  seein 
to  have  been  dipped  in  tbe  ibuntains 
of  light  and  life  tiiat  are  above.  He 
was  t9tu$  in  U(o.  Would  to  God,  we 
may  justly  say,  that  all  tbe  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  not  only  ^  almost,  but 
altogether,"  as  Whitfield,  excepting  bis 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities.  The 
root  of  the  matter  was  in  that  roan,  no 
doubt. 

We  must  now  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  work  of  Mr.  Philip,  apart 
from  his  hero.  We  wisli  we  could  re- 
commend it  without  qualification ;  but 
impartiality  demands  we  shall  be  just 
as  well  as  generous.  We  have  always 
claimed  for  ourselves,  as  a  peculiar  and 
almost  distinctive  characteristic,  that 
every  candidate  f«>r  public  favour  hat 
been  honestly  and  justly  handled. 
We  may  have  sufiered  occaiionally  for 
speaking  out  in  plain  and  undissembled 
tones ;  but  we  have  been  more  than  re* 
warded  by  the  conviction  that  such 
conduct  is  worthy  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, who  abhor,  constitutionally,  all  un- 
derhand trickery,  as  well  as  by  the  cre- 
dit and  place  we  have  earned  in  the  lite- 
rature or  the  country.  Mr.  Philip,  it  it 
oetdless  to  conceal,  is  a  bitter  Di$' 
mnttr.  Tlte  doven  ioot  appears  again 
aad  again,  beneath  and  heside  tbe 
roande  of  George  Whitfield.  And  we 
feel  it  matter  of  deep  responsibility  to 
take  notice  of  this,  in  a  day  when  the 
advocates  of  what  are  called  Voluntary, 
or  Atheistic  niul  revolutionary,  views 
are,  hke  the  locusts  of  EgfP^  swarm- 
ing about  our  steeples.  The  man  that 
makes  his  book  a  vehicle  of  such  no- 
tions must  expect  to  feel  our  hand.  It 
is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  Mr.  Phi- 
lip, with  conscious  guilt,  should  dread 
the  infliction  of  our  anger.  There  is  a 
chance  of  the  work  attaining  a  second 
edition.  Should  this  good  fortune  be 
its  portion,  we  here  inform  the  author 
that,  unless  he  send  forth  an  expurgata 
editio,  weeded  of  the  vile  Voluntary 
shrubs  (hat  infest  it,  we  intend  to  give 
him  a  castigation  tliat  will  keep  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maberly  Chapel 
smarting  for  a  twelvenoonth.  We  must 
select  a  few  Dissenting  weeds  in  the 
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and  which  the  auUior  wishes  to  intro- 
duce, under  the  garb  of  a  Life  of  Whit- 
field, to  the  homes  of  our  English 
churchmen. 

"  The  foolish  requirements  of  the  ru. 
hric  outrages  on  conunon  sense,  to  say 
notln'ng  of  being  unscriptural." — P.  21. 
(Query.  What  are  some  of  Dr.  Watts's 
whims  ?)  "  The  off-hand  and  uncere- 
monious style  can  only  offend  those  who 
venerate  title  more  than  truth.  It  may 
be  vastly  impolitic  to  treat  bishops  in 
this  straightforward  way,  when  they  per- 
vert the  i^ospel.  This  Gaih€TcoU*  afiair 
oftlie  Bishop  of  London  cannot  be  too 
bluntly  told  if  such  affairs  are  to  be  put 
down.  Binney  told  the  last  one  so  well, 
tbnt  there  will  be  fewer  Gathercoles  pa- 
tronised in  the  next  century," — P.  290, 

We  have  preserved  the  italics  of  the 
writer,  in  order  to  shew  our  readers, 
first,  the  admiration  Mr.  Philip  enter- 
tains of  the  man  who  mounted  the 
papal  chair,  pronounced  verdict  of  con- 
demnation on  the  church  as  having  de- 
stroyed more  souls  than  she  has  saved, 
and  fulminated  brtitajulmina  from  the 
Weigh-house  Meeting ;  and,  in  the  next 
))lace,  the  wicked  prognostications  of 
prophet  Philip,  that  the  present  Bishop 
of  J^ndon  is  to  be  the  tatt  of  his  race. 
If  his  lordship  is  to  be  the  last — and 
we  have  no  fiiith  in  the  divinations  of 
Dissent —  the  last  moments  of  his  dio- 
cess  will  be  a  eutkanasiay — the  son  of 
the  church  will  set  over  a  people  en- 
lightened more  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod by  her  instmmentality ;  for  never 
was  the  episcopal  mitre  worn  by  a  pre- 
late who  has  done  more  for  the  spiritual 
and  moral  welfare  of  his  vast  aiocess. 


His  best  monument,  when  he  sleeps 
with  his  fathers,  will  be  \\\ejifty  new 
churchei  he  has  been  the  means  of  rais- 
ing in  the  metropolis, — a  far  more  sub- 
stantial and  enduring  blessing  than  if 
he  had  let  loose  all  the  lads  of  Iloxton, 
Homerton,  Coward  College,  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  to  preach  in  the  streets  of  London. 
Mr.  Philip  improves  his  Voluntaryism, 
and  sliews  his  fitness  to  teach  Oxford, 
by  misquoted  Latin  sentences:  e.  g., 
the  following  division  is  not  Virgifs. 

**  Obstupui  steteruntque  comae  et 
Vox  faucibus  haesit.** 

The  following  is  an  odd  version  of 
an  oft  misworded  line : — 

"  Incidlt  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Cha< 
ribdin."t 

We  candidly  admit  Mr.  Philip  does 
not  oflen  meddle  with  Latin  ;  and  this 
is  good  sense, —  for  he  shews  be  is  no 
adept  at  such  obsolete  matters.  "  Nil 
desperandura  Christo  duci"  is  an  in- 
stance at  hand.— P.  396.  The  follow- 
ing is  curious. 

'«  Whitfield  sent,  through  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, a  draught  of  the  charter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  grace 
sent  it  to  the  premier,  and  the  premier 
sent  it  back,  requiring  that  the  head  of 
the  college  should  be  an  Episcopalian, 
and  its  prayers  established  forms, — not 
very  moaest  requisitions  in  a  case  where 
the  money  came  chiefly  out  of  the  pockets 
of  American  and  British  Dissenters.*' — 
P.  488. 

Tlie  archbishop  most  justly  required 
some  guarantee  tliat  Whitfield's  Be- 
thesda  should  not  become  like  Ches- 


*  Gathercole  is  a  clever  clergvman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  has  lashed 
the  uproarious  Dissenters  so  souncUy,  that  his  very  name  throws  them  into  hysterics. 
Ergo,  Mr.  Philip  punt  upon  it  to  soften  its  pungtncy, 

t  This  maxim  is  not  to  be  found  in  anv  classic  or  other  writer;  it  is  a  pure 
vulgar  invention,  quoted  second  and  third  hand.  Stevens,  in  a  note  on  Shakespeare's 
MercJiant  of  Ketitce,  act  3,  scene  last,  quotes  the  right  version  from  the  Alexandreis  of 
Philip  Gualtier  de  Cbatillon,  bishop  of  Megula,  who  was  born  toward  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  his  Darim,  fifth  book,  he  has  the  following  lines,  the 
last  of  which  is  the  origin  of  Mr.  Philip's  "  Incidit,*'  £cc.  &c. 

'*  Nactus  equum  Darius  rorantia  ca;de  suorum 
lletrogrado  fugit  arva  gradu :  quo  tend  is  inertem 
Rex  periture  fugam,  nescis,  heu  perdite  t  nescis 
Quem  fugias  hostes  incurris  dum  fug^s  hostem 
Incidit  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim.** 

While  on  the  subject,  we  may  add  the  wish  of  a  correspondent,  that  some  one 
would  give  the  authorities  for  the  three  following  proverbs,  two  of  which,  nt  least,  do 
not  appear  to  be  classic  :— "  Lalwr  ipse  voluptas ;"  "  Mors  janua  vita»  ;*'  '*  Sempor 
hubet  aliquid  relegentibus."  The  following, — **  Video  meliora  proboque  deteriora 
sequor," — ••  Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri," — have  been  ascribed  repeatedly  to  Horace. 
They  are  froav  Ovid,  M$tam.  vii.,  «0,  and  iv„  428.  Digitized  by  VjUU^IC 
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hunt,  on  which  Mr.  Piiilip  tlireatens  a 
visitation  on  account  of  its  departures 
and  delinquencies ;  or,  like  the  Hewty 
Ckarityj  or  the  Socinian  chapels,  held 
ooce  by  orthodox  Dissenters.  And,  in 
the  next  place,  the  money  came  chiefly 
from  the  pockets  of  Churchfnen,  not 
Dissenters  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
we  wish  that  the  said  British  Dis- 
aenters  would  think  less  of  their /x>c/re^^ 
and  more  of  their  consciences. 

In  the  same  page,  and  almost  in  the 
next  paragraph,  occur  the  following 
melancholy  observations,  unscriptural, 
nnsoundy  and  radico- Voluntary  to  the 
core. 

"  Whitfield*8  failure  to  obtain  a  charter, 
however  pitiable  or  paltry  in  its  cause?, 
cannot  surprise  those  who  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  charter  of  the  London  UnU 
versitif.  Nearly  a  century  was  required 
to  make  the  state  tot«er  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  AVbitfield,  and  even  that  long 
period  has  not  improved  the  liberality  of 
the  church  much.  Oxford  still  frowns, 
and  Cambridge  does  not  smile,  upon  the 
call  for  open  doort»  There  are,  however, 
men  in  both  universities  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  them  open,  and  men  out  of 
both  who  will  not  ttop  their  '  sesame' 
because  a  charter  has  been  won  for  the 
London  Univer8ity.".-.P.  488. 

The  state  is  wiser  in  the  days  of  Ro- 
bert Philip,  of  Maberly  Chapel,  than  in 
the  days  of  George  W  niifield ;  because 
in  the  former  it  countenances  a  college 
without  an  altar,  education  without  re- 
ligion, and  illustrates  this  profound  im- 
provement by  chartering  that  moral 
nuisance  the  London  University  Col- 
lie. Oxford  and  Cambridge  refuse  to 
distribute  their  funds  and  privileges 
consecrated  to  the  education  of  the 
members  of  the  church  among  Jews, 
Turks,  Hottentots,  and  Infidels,  and 
others,  who  would  cut  their  throats  on 
the  first  opportunity;  and  it  appears, 
also,  they  have  refused  to  dub  Mr. 
Philip  D.D.,  who,  honest  man,  has 
been  far  more  intimately  versed  in 
sensible  handicraft  than  in  university 
matters,  and  who,  we  will  undertake  to 
demonstrate  at  215  Regent  Street, 
does  not  know  a  beth  from  a  beta,  or  a 
beia  from  a  b,  and  only  lately  a  b  from 
a  beeUe,  In  the  next  and  last  place, 
our  author  portends  dire  disaster  to  the 
two  eyes  of  England.  Mr.  Iluntly 
{etiam  hoc  nomine  gaudet)  tells  us  there 
are  men  who  will  not  stop  their  "  se- 
same'' — which  is,  being  interpreted, 
0*ConnelCs  hammer j  or  Hume's  crow^ 


bar — till  they  have  brought  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  doomed  places,  up  to  the 
greatness  of  ex-professors  ofLond.  Un. 
Co,  By  the  by,  we  would  beg  some 
compassionate  reader  to  purchase  a 
share  of  the  bale  of  transatlantic  de- 
grees that  have  just  arrived  at  Wapping 
By  the  New  York  packet,  and  give 
D.D.  as  a  late  Chnstmas-box  to  Mr. 
Philip;  and  this  very  remarkable  in- 
stalment will  quiet  the  *<  plaguy  loon.'' 
All  this  is  in  juxta-position  with  a  me- 
morable proof  of  the  importance  of 
laying  down  sound  principles,  and  ad- 
hering to  them,  recorded  by  Mr,  Philip 
himself,  and  adorned  with  i,  /,  most 
egotistic  and  magniloquent.  Of  Ches- 
hunt,  an  open  college,  he  says, — 

"  As  the  Whitfield  seminary,  it  is  no- 
thing. I  could  say  much  on  this  subject, 
and  I  wiU  say  much,  should  1  be  spared. 
In  the  mean  time,  J  not  only  forbear,  but 
J  fondly  hope  that  7  may  have  no  occa- 
sion to  remonstrate.  I  nave  a  right  to 
be  thus  explicit.  I  am  as  responsible 
for  the  facts  concerning  the  original  de- 
sign of  this  college  as  the  trustees  are  for 
its  funds,  and  I  will  deal  as  honestly," 
ficc— P.  489. 

Now,  could  a  pope  fulminate  more 
awful  menaces,  or  threaten  institution 
or  nation  with  more  fearful  interdict ;  or 
imply  a  deeper  censure  on  that  very 
system  of  university  liberalism  which 
Mr.  Philip  has  proclaimed  to  be  so 
vastly  superior  to  Oxford,  and  so  fitted 
to  be  a  model  to  archbishops  and 
bishops?  What  is  called  the  liberal, 
or  no-test,  system,  lias  been  tried  again 
and  again,  and  has  been  demonstrated 
either  impracticable  for  twelve  mouths 
in  succession,  or  to  issue  in  the  worst 
possible  results.  It  has  either  led  to 
squabblings  discreditable  to  religion, 
and  hostile  to  the  progress  of  science, 
or  it  has  ended  in  that  peace  worse 
than  strife  which  spreads  over  the  dead. 

We  must  turn  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  another  pitiful  ebullition  of 
Dissenting  antipathies  to  Oxford,  in 
which  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Whitfield 
shews  he  has  the  wish,  if  not  the  power, 
to  give  her  a  good  knock  on  tlie  head. 
We  leave  out  as  much  of  the  prattling 
sentimentalism  and  poetic  allusions  as 
we  well  can.    Sic  loquitur, 

"  The  form  as  well  as  the  facts  of  this 
Oxford  bull  deserves  preservation,  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  last  of  its  race ;  for 
now  public  t^tnton  would  soon  expel  from 
the  tmiversity  of  Christian  fellowship 
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anj  oumber  of  besds  of  boii«et  wbo 
should  rtpeat  tbi«  act  of  tynimy*  That 
grtat  tribunal  bas  juit  pronounoed  tbe 
sentence  of  unquiuifiea  condemnation 
against  tbe  late  popish  '  Oxford  Tracts  ;* 
and  neither  the  chancellor  nor  the  nee* 
chancellor  could  obtain,  were  they  to 
try,  any  mitigation  of  tbe  sentence.  The 
tracts  are  unurotestant,  and,  therefore, 
unpopalar.  The  hisses  and  yells  of  tbe 
raw  witlings  of  Oxford  against  Dissent- 
ers at  the  late  installation  were  tbe  mere 
ebuUitioDs  of  political  folly,  and  prove 
nothing  against  tbe  unireriity  but  tbe 
want  of  good  manners  ob  gala  days : 
whereas,  tbe  tracts  prove  the  want  of 
good  theology — a  defect  not  so  easily  re- 
medied as  ill-breeding. 

"  It  is  one  way  of  remedying,  both  to 
keep  up  for  a  time  the  names  and  the 
acts  of  the  conclave  who  excluded  six 
Oxonians  for  extempore  grayer,  and  kept 
in  one  who  was  found  guilty  of  ridiculing 
tbe  miracles  of  Moses  and  Christ.  An- 
other way  (which  I  prefer)  is,  to  perpe- 
tuate  the  names  of  the  wise  and  good 
men  who  protested  against  these  out- 
rages on  truth,  decency,  and  consist- 
ency. Oxford  was  never  without  some 
Abdiels.  Her  cloud  of  witnesses  is  not 
great;  but  it  is  splendid  enough  to  in- 
spire both  hallowed  recollections  and 
high  anticipations.  I  have  felt  and  en- 
joyed this  whilst  musing  in  her  cloisters 
and  balls.  If  I  am  not  her  enemy  in 
writing  thus,  then  she  has  no  enemies 
amongst  orthodox  Dissenters.  Their 
ej^es  are  upon  both  universities,  not  to 
divide  the  popish  spoil,  nor  to  divert 
tbe  national  endowment  into  sectarian 
obannels  or  foreign  enterprises;  but  t0 
secure  for  all  who  can  fay  for  it  free  aceeu 
to  all  the  literature  and  science  of  Cam 
and  leUr 

Public  opinion  is  one  of  Mr.  Philip*s 
du  minores,  it  seems,  before  which 
erery  mischief  and  here^  are  to  sinlt 
away.  We  beg  to  tell  Mr.  Philip  that 
there  is  not  a  more  chameleon  rogue  in 
the  Pantheon.  It  sided  with  Pilate 
against  Christ;  with  the  world  against 
the  apostles  ;  and  if  the  disinfecting 
element  of  Scriptore  truth  be  not  poored 
into  it,  of  all  vials  it  pours  out  most  of 
a  Marat,  a  Robespierre,  a  Nero,  an 
0*Connell,  or  if  there  be  any  otlier 
name  that  smells  as  sweet.  As  to  the 
intended-to-be-severe  remarks  on  the 
**  raw  witlings,"  ihey  are  merely  the 
effervescense  of  Hoxton  jealousies,  and 
will  never  keep  alive  till  they  reach  the 
Isis.  And  as  to  the  "  eyes  of  Dis- 
senters being  upon  boUi  universities,*' 
we  do  hope  tliat  their  eyes  will  keep 
upon  Mr.  Philip,  and  the  rest  of  their 


ministers,  to  see  that  they  conduct 
themselves  discreetly,  and  that  the  eyes 
of  tbe  ministers  will  keep  upon  their 
flocks,  and  leave  other  men's  mat- 
ters at  rest.  Tbe  trash  aboat  nor  di- 
viding "  the  popish  (?)  spoil,  and  »e- 
cfiring  for  all  who  can  pay  for  iV,"  &c-, 
is  so  redolent  of  historical  ignorance 
and  low  theology,  that  we  let  it  alone 
in  its  loveliness.  Pay  not  principle 
seems  to  be  the  criterion  of  excellence 
among  our  author's  party.  Well,  every 
man  has  his  taste,  and  why  should  not 
brother  Philip  have  his  ? 

There  is,  also,  in  this  book  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  Church  of  England 
refusing  to  admit  Dissenters  to  their 
pulpits.  It  appears  that  the  rector  of 
Gravesend  had  refused  his  pulpit  to 
some  Dissenting  minister ;  and  Mr. 
Philip  is  determined,  according  to  the 
following  extract,  to  damage  that  hr- 
voorite  Cockney  retort:— 


'*  This  fact  creates  id  my  mind  an  \ 
ciation  with  that  church  which  is  anj 
thing  but  what  I  enjoy  when  I  viait 
Gravesend.  This  is  not  my  fault,  nor 
can  other  visitors  be  blamed  if  they  feel 
as  I  do.  True,  I  am  thus  teaching  vi- 
sitors to  recollect  tbe  pitiable  fact.  I 
avow  the  design ! !  This  is  one  way  of 
bringing  into  discredit  the  worse  than 
synagogue  bigotry  which  excludes  from 
nation^  churches  men  who  are  the  glory 
of  the  nation  (viz.,  Burnet,  Binney ,  Mar- 
shall, the  Knight  of  Kirkentilloch,  and 
Dr.  Ritchie,  of  Potter  Row  celebrity)." 
—P.  501. 

*'  Dr.  Chalmers  is  the  champion  of  the 
English  priestliood  "  much,  we  think,  to 
his  credit ;  and  in  the  same  paragraph 
he  qnotes,  as  if  applicable  to  Dissent- 
ers, the  expression  of  Gillies,  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  tender  to  foreign 
Protestants.  Now,  what  enables  Dis- 
senters to  muster  courageous  efironteiy 
to  demand  admission  to  Uie  pulpits  of 
the  national  church,  English,  Irish,  or 
Scotch  ?  That  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
formation, which  differ,  indeed,  in  cir- 
cumstantials, but  are  still,  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  term,  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations, or  churches,  with  laws,  disci- 
pline, and  government,  should  inter- 
change ministerially  is  at  once  natural 
and  desirable ;  but  that  any  one  or  all 
of  them  should  open  their  pulpits  to  tbe 
insubordination  and  thousand  and  one 
caprices,  whims,  and  irregularities  of 
Dissent  is  a  postuldlwn  wbich  must 
originate  in  self-conceit,  and  end  in  the 
subversion    oJ^p^^^y^J^^g)^ and 
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genuine  piety.  A  Dissenting  minister 
is  iDTested  with  no  authority^  is  subject 
to  no  rules,  has  no  creed  or  confession 
of  faith  ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
guarantee  for  his  orthodoxy,  and  no  re* 
niedy  for  his  heterodoxy.  To  admit 
such  men  is  to  offer  a  bonus  to  cob- 
blers to  leave  tlieir  stalls,  and  turn 
preachers ;  to  tailors  to  profisss  holy 
orders ;  and  to  every  enthusiast  who 
works  himself  into  the  belief  that  he 
has  a  call  from  Heaven,  to  commence 
preaching.  Mr.  Philip,  e.g.,  comes 
up  to  London,  from  Uontly :  he  has 
learned  no  trade,  studied  at  no  uni* 
versify,  and  able  to  make  his  breed  at 
none  of  the  ordinary  callings.  He  sees 
preaching  to  be  accessible,  useful,  and 
as  profitable,  perhaps,  as  any  ;  and  a^ 
ter  a  month *s  limsh  up  at  Uomerton,  or, 
it  may  be,  which  is  as  good  without  it,  he 
commences  preaching,  and  sets  up  a  cry 
instanter  about  the  '*  synagogue  bigots 
ry,** which  debars  one  thus  unauthorised 
and  illiterate  from  preaching  in  the  puU 
pi(s,holdingthebenefices,or  rising  to  tlie 
highest  dignities  of  the  national  church. 
We  are  persuaded  that,  apart  from  the- 
ological reasons,  we  and  he,  who  are 
men  of  good  common  sense,  must  both 


despise  these  pretensions,  as  most  ab- 
surd. Mr.  Philip's  own  account  of  his 
book,  as  embodied  in  his  preface,  is 
correct.  It  is  a  bundle  effects — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent— odd,  honest,  and 
chimerical — a  farrago,  a  rag-fair  of 
George  Whitfield.  It  cannot  do  much 
good — it  can  do  little  harm.  It  is  not 
philosophy,  it  is  not  biography,  it  is  not 
history.  It  is  not  all  true,  it  is  not  all 
felse :  it  is,  at  least,  a  strong  effort  to 
make  the  roving  and  uncanouical 
Churchmen  a  Dissenter,  and  to  convey 
gently,  and  at  intervals,  such  doses  of 
tartarised  Voluntaryism  as  may  lie  on 
Churchmen's  stomachs  without  imme- 
diate nausea.  It  caricatures  its  hero 
frequently ;  it  resuscitates  those  painful 
and  useless  traits  which  might  have 
been  allowed  to  sleep  without  injuring 
the  finish  of  the  portrait.  There  is 
much  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Philip, 
— much  very  interesting  and  useful, 
which  we  recommend.  What,  in  con- 
clusion, sliall  we  say  of  the  book  ?  It 
is  «  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitfieldy  dedicated  to  the 
archbishop  of  Di$$enter$f  Jothua  Wilson, 
Esq,,  by  Robert  Philq>,  author  of  the 
Experimental  Guide,  SfC,  SfC,  Sfc,  Sfc" 
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XXII.  A  MIDSUMMER  EVES  DREAM. 


HO.  XXI.  THB  MAN  OF  FEW  WORDS. 

"  His  plausive  words  he  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them  to  grow  there, 
and  to  bear." —  Shakebpearb. 


Mr  man  of  few  words  must  not  be 
regarded  as  one  having  few  at  com* 
mand,  but  merely  as  an  economist 
upon  principle,  opposed  to  the  notion 
that  wealtliy  possession  should  be  sig- 
nified by  pronigate  expenditure.  Great 
outhiys,  he  imagined  (not  less  of  lan- 
guage than  of  moneyX  should  be  re- 
served for  great,  or,  at  least,  important 
necessities;  and  it  was,  therefore,  his 
pride,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  to 
make  what  may  be  termed  a  good 
bargain  with  his  companion  in  talk : 
that  is,  to  purcliase  the  ideas  of  the 
latter  with  as  few  words  as  possible  on 
his  own  part.  Instead  of  expending 
his  valuable  breath  in  a  series  of 
thoughtless  questions,  he  would  strive 
so  to  confine  his  inquiries,  that  more 
than  half  the  information  desired  would 


be  obtained  by  inference  and  deduce 
tton.  The  commonplace  observations, 
customary  on  the  occasion  of  accidental 
street  encounters,  he  regarded  as  little 
better  than  insults;  and  when  a  par* 
ticular  friend,  one  morning,  hurried 
past  him  in  Piccadilly,  saying,  as  he 
sliot  out  of  hearing,  "  How  d'ye  do  V 
the  indignant  Mr.  Lacon  tunted  after 
him,  and  coming  up  with  him,  at 
length,  in  Cheapside,  pertinently  inti- 
mated, that,  wlien  a  man  don't  require 
an  answer,  he  might  as  well  spare  him- 
self the  unnecessary  effort  of  asking  a 
question.  Mr.  Lacon  had  sagacity 
enough  to  see  that  his  friend  was  in  a 
violent  hurry,  and  to  gather  from  his 
looks  and  tlie  strengthful  motion  of 
his  limbs,  that  he  was  in  good  health 
and    spirits.     He  jf iml^  tberefofe. 
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have  been  content  to  receive  that  which 
he  was  prepared  to  give  —  the  con- 
centrated manifestation  of  friendship 
and  goodwill  conveyed  in  a  smile  and 
a  bow :  but  the  random  shot  of  an 
unmeaning  courtesy  was  not  to  be 
borne,  and  he  therefore  resolved  on 
bringing  the  offender  to. 

On  one  occasion,  I  was  walking  with 
him  through  the  fashionable  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  James's,  on  a  bright 
and  sunny  day ;  and,  as  he  was  a  man 
well  known  to  the  public  of  that  stylish 
quarter,  he  met  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Almost  all,  in  succession,  ac- 
costed him  with  "A  fine  day,  Mr. 
Lacon."  He  bowed,  without  either 
verbal  reply  or  comment,  until  the  oft- 
repeated  salutation  vras  repeated  once 
too  oAen  for  his  patience;  when  he 
stopped  suddenly,  looked  me  anxiously 
in  the  face,  and  asked, — 

**  Is  it  not  strange,  now,  that  so 
self-evident  a  truth  as  the  fineness  of 
this  day  should  not  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  itself?*' 

lie  had  scarcely  uttered  this,  when 
another  %iend,in  passing,  remarked,— 

<'  A  fine  morning,  Mr.  L.;  but  'twill 
be  rain  before  night  1" 

**  Aha !''  said  he,  with  an  expression 
of  higli  satisfaction  (perhaps  the  more 
enhanced  by  the  abbreviating  Mr,  L.). 
"  Now,  there^s  a  piece  of  useful  in- 
formation ;  for  the  probabilities  of  fu- 
ture change  are  not  obvious,  like  the 
state  of  the  present  hour."  And,  at 
the  same  moment,  he  significantly 
pointed  to  an  open  yard,  in  which 
sundry  sheets  and  shirts  were  hanging 
out  to  dry. 

We  were  next  accosted  by  a  loqua- 
cious dandy,  who,  coming  suddenly 
upon  us,  opened  at  once  upon  his 
victim  as  follows : 

"  Ah,  Lacon,  my  dear  fellow !  how's 
all  with  you  ?  Ilow  *s  Mrs,  Lacon  ? 
%  the  way/'  said  he,  breaking  down 
into  a  low  tone  of  mystery,  "  have 
you  heard  of  poor  Lobtail's  unfortu- 
nate   ?      But,  I  see  you  have  ! 

Weil,  but  how  is  Mrs.  Lacon  ?  I  tofd 
poor  Lob,"  resuming  his  mysterious 
tone,  **I  told  him  how  it  would  be; 
and  that  his  adviser,  Jenkins,  v^as  an 
infernal  —  By  the  by,  are  you 
acquainted  with  Jenkins  ?  Ah  1  I  see 
you're  not.     Well,  he  came  to  me  on 

the  very  day  that Hallo  I  there's 

the  pony  I  sold  to  Dick  Sappy  last 

week  —  on  the  very  day  that  he . 

Broke  her  knees,  you  perceive :  lucky 


to  sell,  wasn't  I  ?  Well,  what  was  I 
saying?  Oh,  ay,  I  know !  Well,  sir, 
he  came,  as  I  was  saying,  on  the  vety 
day,  as  I  v?as  saying,  and  to  the  very 
place,  as  I  might  say,  when  and  where 
the  [here  he  whispered  something  in 
the  ear  of  the  bewildered  Lacoo.]  He 
did,  upon  my  soul  I  But,  I  sav,  you've 
never  told  me  how  Mrs.  L.  is  i  Foic'rv 
looking  dev'lish  wdll  I  say,  don't 
mention  what  I've  told  you ;  because, 
you  know  eh?  don't  you  see? 

Good  by,  old  fellow !  good  by !  good 
by !  Gfad  I  it's  past  tmee.  I'd  more 
to  say :  but  it's  no  use  —  I  most  take 
my  leave." 

*'  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me 
any  thing  I  will  more  willingly  part 
withal."  Poor  Lacon  said  not  so 
much,  but  he  evidently  thought  it; 
as,  with  an  aching  bead  and  distressfol 
stare,  he  wended  homeward  in  piteous 
dejection.  He  was  discomposed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  went  to 
bed  earlier  than  usual.  When  I  saw 
him  next  morning,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  experienced  an  awful  night.  **  I 
dreamt,"  said  he,  **  that  I  was  trans- 
fbrooed  into  a  kind  of  inert  worm,  or 
caterpillar,  with  a  skin  made  of  tym- 
panum, and  possessing  only  one  fia- 
culty  —  of  which,  in  fact,  I  vras  the 
embodiment  —  that  of  hearing :  and  I 
have  been  victimised  through  the  nieht 
by  myriads  of  tongues,  clattering  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  very  communicative 
gentleman  who  met  us  yesterday  in 
the  street." 

It  may  be  readily  imagined,  that  he 
was  not  the  most  amiable  man  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  irritable :  but,  so  far  did 
he  di6|er  from  the  generality  of  passion- 
ate men,  that,  in  proportion  as  his 
temper  became  rumed,  his  voice  be- 
came gentle,  and  his  delivery  calm. 
This  originated,  I  suspect,  in  the  fiict 
of  his  well  knowing  the  defects  of  his 
temper,  without  having  the  power  of 
further  correction  than  that  of  giving 
full  vent  to  his  fury  in  the  quietest 
possible  way.  It  was  his  nature  to  fall 
occasionally  into  unmitigated  vnath  ; 
but  his  notions  of  gentlemanly  conduct 
so  completely  angelicised  the  mode  of 
its  exhibition,  that  the  luckless  object 
of  his  ire  not  unfrequently  gave  it  ad- 
ditional, and  yet  additional  impetus, 
by  mistaking  it  for  an  amiable  piece 
of  bland  facetiousness.  Sometimes, 
too,  you  would  fancy  he  was  making 
an  innocent  i^p^ei^ltnost  helpless  ap- 
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peal  to  your  pily;  wlien,  in  feet,  he 
was  giving  you  a  consecutive  series  of 
fece-blows  with  ilie  iron  hand  of  irony. 
At  oilier  times,  he  would  induce  you 
lo  proceed  with  a  long  and  circum« 
stantial  account  of  some  matter  on 
which  you  conceived  him  to  be  wholly 
uninfonned  :  nor  would  your  sagacity, 
until  too  late,  discover  his  real  mean- 
ing,  when,  having  beard  you  to  the 
end,  he  would  look  you  steadily  in  the 
fece,  and,  with  quivering  lip  and  softest 
voice,  remind  you  of  the  young  gentle- 
man who  **  taught  his  grandmother  to 
suck  eggs!"  The  chattering  world 
persisted  in  regarding  him  as  the  in- 
comprehensible slave  of  a  thousand 
whims:  but  he  entertained  a  much 
more  modest  notion  of  himself,  and 
invariably  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
described  himself  as  "  a  plain  man, 
and  of  few  words." 

I  had  been  bred  up  to  the  profession 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  first 
introduced  myself  to  him  by  a  letter 
soliciting  employment  in  bis  office. 
It  is  probable  the  studied  conciseness 
of  my  appeal  was  a  credential  in  my 
favour ;  and  I  received  a  verbal  man- 
date to  attend  on  a  certain  day,  at  a 
certain  hour. 

A  **  plain  ^  servant,  and  one  of  no 
"words,"  opened  the  door  —  took  my 
card  into  his  master's  study  —  re* 
appeared  —  beckoned  me  to  enter  into 
THE  PRESEKCE  —  and  cUsaopeared. 

Having  made  my  bow,  I  announced 
myself  as  follows : — "  My  name,  sir, 
is  Mr.  Cains  Locke.  I'm  here  in  obe- 
dience to  your  commands,  and  believe 
I  am  punctual  as  to  day  and  hour.'* 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression 
of  curious  surprise ;  and  then,  holdinsr 
towards  me  my  card,  gently  intimated 
how  that  silent  prologue,  aided  by  his 
^^collection  of  the  appointment  made, 
M  rendered  perfectly  gratuitous  the 
verbal  flourish  with  which  I  had  just 
heralded  my  entree.  Like  all  boobies 
of  my  kind,  I  proceeded  lo  make  the 
Blatter  worse  by  attempting  to  make 
it  better ;  and  was  continuing  with  — 
"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought 
*^^ — ,"  when  he  said,  with  more  than 
his  prior  suavity  —  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  with  a  tone  of  supplicatory  pathos 
^**  Frai/  don't  go  on  any  morel 
I've  tcryiitlle  time  to  spare,  and  that 
M  better  be  employed  in  answering 
my  simple  questions  than  in  revealing 
to  me  all  your  secret  thoughts." 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  I, 

VOL.  XVII,  no.  zcviii. 


**  Will  you  suffer  me  to  speak  ?" 
said  he. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  I  replied ;  «  but, 

if  you  will  only  listen  to "     Ere 

I  could  proceed  further,  he  had  arisen 
from  his  seat  and  grasped  the  handle 
of  the  door,  as  in  threat  of  an  imme- 
diate exit. 

I  said  no  more.  lie  paused  a  few 
moments,  as  if  to  try  the  probability 
of  my  remaining  silent ;  and  then, 
gaining  confidence  on  the  speculation, 
ventured  to  resume  his  scat. 

Having  trained  myself  into  a  con- 
dition of  the  roost  exemplary  passive- 
ness,  I  maintained  my  taciturnity. 

"  Do  you  thoroughly  understand  so 
and  so  V  said  he. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  believe  I  may  say 
that  I " 

"  Good  Heavens  1"  was  the  sudden 
exclamation  with  which  he  interrupted 
roe,  covering  his  burning  brow  with 
one  hand,  and  violently  drumming 
upon  the  table  with  the  other.  As  he 
subsequently  raised  his  eyes,  methought 
they  looked  despair  I  He  made,  how- 
ever, an  heroic  effort  to  regain  his 
composure ;  and  then,  gazing  upon 
me  with  a  look  more  imploring  than 
ever,  gently  added,  "  I'm  a  plain  man, 
Mr.  Locke,  and  seek  a  brief  answer  to 
a  plain  question.  Do  you  thoroughly 
understand  so  and  so  ?" 

I  paused :  his  direct  "  thoroughly  " 
inclined  me  to  qualify  my  affirmative. 
In  a  happy  moment  I  hit  upon  the 
only  admissible  answer.  "  Not  tho- 
roughly," said  I.  It  was,  in  fact,  al- 
most impossible  for  a  man,  then  so 
young  as  myself,  "thoroughly"  to 
understand  any  thing ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent  that  my  reply  was  not  disap- 
pointing to  the  inquirer,  of  whose  ad- 
mirable economy  m  talk  here  was  a 
striking  instance ;  for  his  single  query, 
by  inference,  included  three :  so  that, 
in  two  words,  I  had  answered  — 

Fini,  An  inquiry  touching  my  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  so  and  so ; 

Secondltfy  As  affecting  my  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  truth ; 

Thirdly,  As  proving  my  ability  to 
plainly  answer  a  plain  question. 

He  had  once  occasion  to  call  on  the 
celebrated  surgeon,  Abemethy.  The 
meeting,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  al- 
most as  brief  as  that  of  two  mail- 
coachmen  on  the  road. 

"  Mr.  Abemethy  at  home?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  leadinc  the 
way  to  bis  master's  roM^^^^^S^"^ 
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Messrs.  L.  aod  A.  met,  and  bowed. 
Mr.  L.  then  put  into  Mr.  A.*8  band  a 
written  statement  of  bis  complaint  and 
a  couple  of  guineas.  Mr.  A.  put  into 
Mr.  L.*s  band  a  prescription  and  a 
pamphlet  on  digestion.  Messrs.  L. 
and  A.  bowed  again  and  parted. 

Mr.  A.  was  so  delighted  with  having 
met  at  last  with  a  silent  patient,  tliat, 
contrary  to  bis  custom,  he  called  at 
Mr.  L.  s  bouse. 

"  Better?'*  inquired  A.,  (bowing,  at 
the  same  time,  a  courteous  good- 
morrow.^ 

«  Well,"  said  L.,  (with  the  same 
movement,  to  the  same  purpose.) 

'<  Glad  of  it,"  said  A.,  and  took  his 
leave. 

Now,  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  last  three  words  must 
have  been  deemed  superfluous  by  the 
chary  Lacon:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  well  laid  o.ut,  and  gained 
the  return  of  his  gratitude.  "  For," 
said  he,  **  the  only  persons  in  the 
world  who  can  with  propriety  express 
themselves  rejoiced  in  a  neighbour's 
restored  health,  are  an  expectant  heir 
and  a  dismissed  doctor.'* 

I  once  travelled  with  him  to  bis  cot- 
tage, near  Windsor,  in  i\\e  stage-coacb. 
He  looked  occasionally  from  the  win- 
dow, without  betraying  any  curiosity, 
until  he  passed  a  newly  erected  resi- 
dence near  Staines,  when  he  unfortu- 
nately addressed  himself  to  a  female 
fellow-passenger,  who,  though  hitherto 
silent,  bad  been  sitting  upon  the  springs 
of  eager  loquacity  for  a  long  time. 

"  Pray,  madam,'*  said  be,  **  who 
may  be  the  owner  of  that  bouse  ?*' 

"  Which  house,  sir?  That  with  a 
green  verandah,  or  that  with  a ** 

"  Gi-eeu  verandah,  '*  said  Lacon, 
trying  to  arrest  the  flood  be  had  so 
unwittingly  let  loose. 

'<  O  lud !  I  don't  know :  but  the 
other  belongs  to " 

"  Thank  ye,  ma'am,''  said  he,  inter- 
rupting her  with  what  he  devoutly 
hoped  might  prove  a  timely  check ; 
and  then  gently  adding,  **  1  know  this 
road  pretli/  well,  thank  ye." 

But  the  lady  was  determined  on 
giving  her  quid  pro  quo;  and,  for  bis 
repeated  thanks,  gave  repeated  in- 
formation :  among  other  things,  ap- 
prising him  thatWindsor  Castle  (which 
now  appeared  in  the  distance)  "  be- 
longed to  the  queen." 

"  To  which  queen  ?"  said  Lacon. 
"  Queen  Victoria,  or  Queen  Anne  ?*' 


'*  La»  sirl"  said  she,  with  an  only 
half-awakened  sagacity,  *'  Queen  Vic- 
toiia,  to  be  sure !  And  that  line  place 
there  belongs  to  Alderman  Tenpenny  ; 
and  tliat  brick  house,  to  a  sugar-baker  ; 
and  that — and  that — and  that" — and 
so  she  went  on,  till  witliin  half-aHaile 
of  Windsor,  when  she  finally  exclaim- 
ed, *<  And  that  cottidf^e  orrty  belongs 
to " 

*<  Thank  Heaven,  to  me  !**  said  the 
bewildered  Lacon,  as  he  put  his  bead 
out  of  the  window  to  bail  the  coadi- 
man,  and  got  ready  bis  fare,  that  no 
unavoidable  delay  sliould  detain  him 
a  moment  beyond  possibility  within 
the  hearing  of  '<  my  lady  Coogue." 

I  might  adduce  many  minor  in- 
stances of  his  peculiar  humour,  but 
shall  conclude  with  the  followiiv,  to 
shew  bow  eloquent  my  hero  comd  be 
on  a  particular  occasion.  It  will  be 
remera))ered,  than  I  b^gan  by  describ- 
ing him  as  an  economist  of  bis  words, 
and  not  as  a  man  of  limited  vocabu- 
lary. Like  many  others  of  vast  pecu- 
nuiry  means,  be  could  contrast,  with 
his  general  habit  of  parsimony,  a  casual 
exhibition  of  the  most  overwhelming 
prodigality.     You  shall  see. 

It  was  a  cloudless,  lovely  morning  \ 
sunny,  but  not  sultry ;  dry,  but  not 
dusty ;  breezy,  but  not  windy.  The 
lungs  expanded  gratefully  to  inhale  an 
atmosphere  of  singular  purity;  the 
limbs  moved  steadily  and  readily,  and 
the  possibility  of  fatigue  remained  un- 
thought  of.  It  was  the  very  morniog 
for  a  walk  ;  and,  though  your  inclina- 
tion was  quietly  to  enjoy  it,  you  still 
Jelt  that  you  could  jump  over  a  garden- 
wall. 

Mr.  Lacoo  and  myself  went  forth, 
intending  to  walk  to  Ilampstead,  and 
to  "  breathe  the  breeze  "  of  iu  higher 
ground,  in  sight  of  Harrow  on  the 
nortli,  aod  Shooter's  Hill  on  the- south. 
A  pervadins;  spirit  of  life  and  motion 
seemed  to  nave  informed  all  things, 
inanimate  as  well  as  breathing.  Even 
the  backney-coach  horses  held  up  tbeir 
heads ;  and,  if  they  had  been  unhar- 
nessed for  an  unencumbered  gallop 
into  the  country,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hackney-coaches,  inspired 
by  the  precedent,  would  have  run, 
self-impelled,  after  them,  leaving  honest 
Jar  vie  no  other  fare  than  a  *^  farewell." 
Habit,  however,  had  taught  both  ooach 
and  quadruped  to  remain  iu  patient 
stillness  until  called  for;  and,  when 
Lacon  and ^l^^j^g^q^gl^^  coach- 
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stood  in  ToUeoham  Court  Road,  we 
ob^rred  that  it  exhibited  its  fuil  and 
ondisturbed  veliicular  compleiaent. 
The  cbeeiful  xnultititde  of  pedestrians 
were  inoviiig  to  and  fro,  lika  gold  fish 
in  a  crystal  stream ;  and  the  watchful 
coachmen  were  anxiously  eying  them, 
like  so  many  hung;ry  cats  on  the  margin 
thereof. 

I  saw  the  first  driver  coming  towards 
us,  witi)  a  squint  in  one  eye  and  my 
poor  fiiend  Lncon  in  the  other;  and 
X  bit  my  lip  iu  anticipation  of  wliat 
immediately  followed. 
"  Coocli,  your  honour?  Coach?" 
Mr,  L,  "  No,  I  thank  ye." 
2d  Driver.  «  Coach,  sir?  Coadi  r 
Mr.  L.    (with  $urprue.)  "  Coach  I 

Nor 

34^  Driver.  «  Want  a  coach,  sir  ? 
Coach?' 

Mr.  L.,  much  disturbed,  said  no- 
thing. 

4/A  Driver.  "  Take  a  coach,  sir  ? 
Coach?" 

Mr.  L.  looked  at  me  imploringly : 
it  was  a  cruel  case !  The  victim  of  ja 
tyranqical  importunity,  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  wliat  to  say,  whom 
to  appeal  to,  nor  what  supernal  power 
to  address.  He  seemed,  for  an  instant, 
to  meditate  returning  home ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  misery,  i.  e.  with  .the  four  oMtchmen 
who  had  already  addressed  him,  pre- 
pared to  address  him  again  should  he 
walk  back,  and  with  the  four  coachmen 
«ho  had  Dot  yet  addressed  him,  deter- 
lained  to  address  him  should  he  walk 
00 ; — when  be  found  himself  so  fated, 
only  to  avoid  the  rock  of  Scylla  by 
encounteriog  the  whirlpool  of  Cha^ 
fybdis,  he  c<»iceived  the  forlorn  hope 
of  rushing  into  coach  No.  4,  for  tne 
sole  purpose  of  driving  beyond  the 
(«ach  of  coaches  5,  6,  7,  and  8 1 

I  remonstrated  with  him,  however; 
aad,  with  a  bold  effort,  he  advanced. 

5th  Driva\  **  Coach,  your  honour  ? 
Take  a  coach  ?" 

-Mr.  L.  "  Confound  your  coach  !*' 

"  Amen  I"  sdd  the  driver.  "  And 
a  confounded  good  coach  it  is  l" 

6/A  Driver.  «  Have  a  coach,  sir? 
Coach  r 

Mr.  L.  {wUh  a  mrdorUc  grin,) 
"  Pleasant  this!  isn't  it?"  {Thetiy  m 
*i  tremor  of  despair,)  "  Mr.  Locke,  if, 
^re  any  by-lane  at  hand  to  rescue  us 
^rom  (itese  very  attentive  fellows  ?" 

7th  Driver.  "  Won't  you  take  a 
wach^sir?" 


Much  persecution  sometimes  changes 
impetuosity  into  patience.  Mr.  La  con 
began  to  wax  gentle.  Perhaps  the 
oath  condemnatory,  which,  in  the  cli- 
max of  his  rage,  he  hurled  upon  coach 
No.  5,  had  carried  off  the  more  viru- 
lent quality  of  his  temper.  At  all 
events,  he  contrived  to  subdue  its  ex- 
hibition so  far  as  to  reply  to  No.  7 
with  most  exemplary  blandness :  — 

"  Have  you  not  seen,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  have  already  refused  six  coach- 
men ^ —  all  of  them,  equally  with  your- 
self, as  attentive  to  my  interest  as  their 
own?  Now,  praj/f*  said  he,  with  a 
mild  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  *^pray 
let  us  go  on  in  peace  1" 

Bih  and  last  Driver.  "  Coach,  sir  ? 
Coach?' 

My  persecuted  friend  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  He  withdrew  his  arm  from 
mine,  and  resolutely,  but  quietly,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  ofiender. 

"  Now,  my  good  man,"  said  he, 
assuming  tliat  sort  of  posture  which 
denotes  a  determined  and  deliberate 
progress  through  a  long  perspective  of 
argument;  "  my  good  man,"  said  he, 
"  WHY  have  you  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion? You  see  in  which  direction  I 
have  approached  you,  and,  therefore, 
must  know  that  I  have  already  passed 
seven  coaches.  This,  at  the  least, 
argues  |'reat  vanity  on  your  part ;  in- 
asmuch as  you  assume  to  your  coach, 
cattle,  and  self,  an  attraction  not  to  be 
found  in  the  coach,  cattle,  and  driver 
of  any  other  establishment  on  the  stand. 
But,  sir,  it  argues  much  more.  It  in- 
volves the  fourfold  and  most  unwar- 
rantable supposition  that  I  am  blind, 
deaf,  incapable  of  judgment  as  to  my 
own  convenience,  and  unauthorised  to 
ask  for  a  coach  on  the  privilege  of  my 
own  free-will.  Certainty,  sir,  to  have 
passed  seven  coaches  without  seeing 
them,  would  have  argued  blindness ;  to 
have  passed  seven  coachmen  without 
hearing  their  kind  offers,  would  have 
proved  me  deaf,  indeed  ;  to  remain 
(with  an  avowed  wish  to  move  on)  in- 
capable of  moving  my  legs,  and  then  not 
to  call  a  coach,  would  have  testified  my 
incapacity  to  judge  of  my  own  con- 
venience ;  and,  were  there  any  custom 
of  delicacy  to  prevent  a  hackney-coach- 
smitten  gentleman  from  first  popping 
the  question,  why,  the  hackney-coach 
driver  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
anticipating  his  desires.  But,  sir,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  learff,_ 
that  I  am,  as  yet,  blessed  with  sound 
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sight,  hearing,  and  locomotive  power  : 
and,  sir,  you  will  do  well  to  consider, 
that  when  a  gentleman  really  wants  a 
coach  there  is  no  law  on  earth  to  pre- 
vent his  calling  one.  It  may  be,  that  I 
shall  some  day  require  your  services ; 
but  I  hope  you'll  so  far  indulge  me,  as 
not  to  bully  me  into  your  coach,  when 
Fm  so  very  anxious — as  on  this  beau- 
tiful morning — to  walk  a  little." 

The  dumb-foundered  Jarvie,  with  a 
repressed  smile,  scratched  his  head, — 
and,  after  a  pause  (during  which  Mr. 
lacon  watched  narrowly  to  see  how 
the  dose  was  working),  began  to  excuse 
himself,  saying,  "  I  only  thought " 

"  No — now  don^t  say  tliat,  ray 

good  man.  You  did  not  think ;  and 
that's  the  reason  you  have  uttered 
some  words  more  than  necessary,  and 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  utter  many 
more  than  is  usual  with  me.  You 
cannot  say  why  you  asked  me  your 
first  question,  except  at  the  expense  of 
your  modesty  and  good  sense.  Had 
yours  been  the  first,  instead  of  the  last, 
coach  upon  the  stand,  you  had  no  right 
to  presume  on  my  wanting  that, — 
which,  had  1  wanted,  I  should  have 
called — believe  me  I  should — without 
a  prompter.  It's  right  for  you  to  be 
watchful;  and,  having  read  the  pur- 
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1)ose  of  any  foot-passenger 
lis  dress,  his  walk,  or  manner,  you 
should  be  ready  to  obey  his  probable 
call.  But,  surely,  in  none  of  tliese 
particulars  do  we  exhibit  any  sign  of 
its  being  at  all  desirable  that  we  should 
be  crammed  into  a  close  coach.  You 
see,  the  sky  is  cloudless;  the  pave- 
ment dry.  We  evince  no  failure  g€ 
limb — no  anxiety  for  more  rapid  move- 
ment than  a  fair  walking  pace.  It  is 
too  late  to  be  hurrying  to  a  wedding  — 
too  early  to  be  late  in  going  to  a  din- 
ner. We  are,  you  see,  totally  unen- 
cumbered with  portmanteau,  carpet- 
bag, great  coat,  or  any  thing  which 
might  incline  you  to  think  we  are  going 
to  the  stage-coach  office;  and,  if  you 
still  fail  to  see  how  completely  your 
question  was  gratuitous,  let  roe  prevent 
its  repetition,  by  assuring  you — tqton 
my  honour — that  it  will  be,  this  morn- 
ing, our  peculiar  gratification  to  walk ; 
but  that  if,  on  any  other  morning,  a 
coach  shall  be  desirable,  a  coach  shall 
be  called.  There,  now  :  good  bye,  my 
good  man,  and  let  this  half-crown 
retain  me  in  your  favour.  Though 
much  speaking  has  been  necessary  on 
this, — believe  me,  on  most  occasions, 
I'm  "  a  plain  man,  and  of  few  words." 
ICodc,  39.  J^. 


NO.  XXII.   A  MIDSUMMER  EVe's  DREAM  . 

''  I  have  had  a  dretm — put  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  wat :  nan  is 
but  an  ass  if  be  go  about  to  expound  this  dream," — Midtummtr  NightU  Dr§am, 


I  had  ascended,  one  hot  summer's 
evening,  into  the  interesting  museum 
of  the  Plymouth  Athen«ura,  where  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  specimens, 
aerial  and  aquatic,  geological,  miueral- 
ogical,  concbological,  omitho — ,  and 
all  the  other  ogicals,  Greek  and  Ota- 
heitan,  Christian  and  Pagan,  and  a 
tliousand  other  matters,  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  ignorant,  or  the  admiration  of 
the  curious. 

The  well-stuffed  and  most  comfort- 
able arm-chair  of  the  president,  with 
vacant  eloquence,  wooed  me  to  be 
seated ;  and  I  resigned  myself  to  its 
cushioned  embrace,  with  all  the  ready 
yielding  of  enamoured  indolence.  Fa- 
tigued with  a  long  walk,  and  oppressed 
by  the  heat,  I  sooiTfelt  as  dozy  as  the 
more  legitimate  occupant  of  that  chair 
must  have  often  felt  during  a  stiff 
lecture  upon  logarithms  bv  Professor 
Poly-figure.  Sleep  was  evidently  steal- 
ing upon  me :   but,  previous  to  the 


actual  closing  of  my  approximating 
eyelids,  I  had,  by  many  a  brief,  but 
circuitous  glance,  imbued  my  mind 
with  the  very  genius  of  the  place; 
though  I  cannot  exactly  say  whether, 
when  I  first  actually  slept,  my  con- 
templations more  particularly  rested  on 
a  crocodile,  a  Cupid,  an  albatross,  a 
Zealander's  head,  a  magpie,  an  Indian 
god,  an  owl,  a  boa  serpent,  a  humming 
bird,  or  a  canoe.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
I  slept. 

"  1  had  a  dream — which  was  not 
all  a  dream ;''  for  the  prospect  before 
my  sleeping  sense  was  precisely  the 
same  as  I  had  been  just  regarding 
with  my  waking  sight.  There  hung 
the  **  alligator  stuffed,"  and  other  skins 
of  "  ill-shaped  fishes."  Waving  ser- 
pents depended  on  either  side.  There 
were  the  various  implements  of  savage 
war,  the  Indian  drum,  and  the  Maho- 
medan  gong ;  the  winged  of  the  "  o'er- 
hanging  firmament,"  and  the  claw-ed 
of  the  «  vast^,^^|^.^^^fe  all,  there 
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were  the  owl  and  the  magpie,  respect- 
ifely  the  g^uardians  of  Blue  Friar  wis- 
dom and  Blue  Friar  rattle-tiap.  Tlie 
mystic  manager  of  dreams  had  only 
summoned  one  addition  to  the  dramatis 
perto/ut  that  were  ahout  to  **  pby  upon 
roe,**  in  the  likeness  of  a  certain  gallant 
colonel,  well  known  by  all  who  visit 
Plymouth,  as  being  better  acquainted 
with  the  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion of  every  beast,  bird,  and  fish  in 
creation,  than  any  beast,  bird,  or  fish 
can  possibly  be  of  his  own. 

From  a  child,  I  have  ever  contem- 
plated with  dread  the  idea  of  a  living 
and  moTing  crocodile.     Methouglit  I 
was  gazing  intently  upon  the  specimen 
of  that  tribe  which  hangs  on  the  wall 
of  the  museum,  when,  suddenly,  its 
hideous  jaws  appeared  to  open,  as  if 
gasping  with   the  incipient  breath  of 
returning  life!     I  stared  at  the  fearful 
object,  with  the  inefl^tual  hope  of  dis- 
proving appearances.     I  would  have 
turned  my  head  away  :  but  my  efforts 
to  avoid  the  sight  were  utterly  baffled, 
inasmuch  as  I  seemed  to  be  the  nave 
in  a  wheel  of  horrors,  which  turned 
precisely  as  I  turned,  and  would  not 
oe  evaded.  Moreover,  the  armed  mon- 
ster's eyelids  had  opened  upon  me.     I 
perceived   him   ogling    me  with    the 
most  rivetted  attention,  and  with  an 
expression  of  hideous  delight,  as  though 
be  would  say,  "  Aha,  ray  boy  I  you're 
there,  are  you  ?    Ill  be  with  you  pre- 
sently :  only  give  me  a  moment's  time 
to  get  this  rusty  hook  oiit  of  my  body. 
When  I've  recovered  my  rapidly  re- 
tomiog  breath,  I'll  just  trouble  you  for 
a  defence  of  your  conduct  in  seducing 
me  from  my  own  *  sweet  home  *  in 
^  Nile,   and    in    stringing  me   up 
against  the  plaster  wall  of  your  in- 
^al  museum !"  and,  as  he  said  this, 
his  honible  eyes  glistened  brighter  and 
brighter;  and  his  teetliful  lank  jaws 
opened  wider    and  wider ;   and   his 
hideous  claws,  paws,  feet,  or  fingers, 
began  to  distend  themselves,  as  if  re- 
gaining .their  pliability;  and  his  por- 
tentous tail  went  slightly  to  and  fro; 
and,  anon,  a  little  crocodile  on  one 
side,  and  a  huge  lizard  on  the  other, 
appeared  to  emulate  tlie  mutinous  con- 
duct of  tlieir  great  scaly  principal : 
and  now  was  heard  a  hissing  sound, 
shortly  followed  by  rapid  undulations 
in  the  variegated  bodies  of  the  two 
hoa  serpents,  and  all  the  smaller  spe- 
cimens of  their  kind.    Their  eyes,  till 
now  dose  sealed  in  death,  **  twinkled, 


twinkled,"  like  the  poet's  "  little  star ;" 
and  their  forked  tongues  6ashed  in  and 
out  like  the  shooting  and  fitful  flames 
of  a  tantalised  Christmas  snap-dragon. 
And,  anon,  I  heard  a  tumultuous  flap- 
ping, as  of  the  wings  of  all  the  birds 
against  the  glass  fronts  of  the  cases 
behind  me ;  while  the  folding-doors  of 
a  cabinet  immediately  before  me  gra- 
dually opened,  in  obedience  to  the 
self-protruding  drawers,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  have  confined ;  and,  the 
next  moment,  the  claws  of  a  huge  crab,  . 
and  the  black  eyes  and  restless  feelers 
of  sundry  lobsters  and  ciaw-fish,  ap- 
peared above  tlie  fronts  of  the  drawers; 
and,  an  instant  after,  the  fearful  hubbub 
became  general  among  tlie  monsters 
and  their  resuscitated  neighbours.  Tiie 
black  hair  of  the  Indian  ciiieftain's  se- 
vered head  stood  on  end,  as  he  mocked 
me  with  his  fixed  and  perpetuated  grin ; 
the  spears  and  the  battle-axes  quitted 
their  iianging  places,  as  if  taken  thence 
by  invisible  hands;  a  mighty  enemy 
was  evidently  approaching  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  members  of  the 
Plymouth  Institution — all  perpetrators 
of  natural  history ;  nor  did  it  appear 
that  even  the  cowl  of  the  Blue  Brother- 
hood was  to  prove  a  protection  : — no  I 
our  hour  had  arrived  ;  and  voices  were 
heard,  as  of  terrified  and  doomed  thou- 
sands, chaunting  the  well-known  words 
and  melody : 

"  Hark  !  'tis  the  Indian  dram  '. 
They  come  !  they  come !  they  come !" 

"  Horrible !"  I  would  have  shrieked, 
''  like  a  mandrake  torn  from  out  the 
earth,"  but  the  scream  of  fear  was 
choked ;  the  attempt  to  "  give  tongue '' 
was  unavailing,  as  would  have  been  an 
efibrt  at  resistance.  Neither  could  I 
have  been  heard ;  for,  amid  tlie  war- 
song  of  the  Indian  phalanx,  the  hissing 
of  serpents,  the  rattle  of  opening  and 
foiling  drawers,  the  bursting  of  locks, 
breaking  of  glass,  screeching,  moaning, 
whistling,  and  whooping  of  birds,  my 
cries  had  been  ^*  as  a  whisper  in  cars 
of  death."  I  thought  I  should  dissolve 
into  a  spirit  of  fear,  when  one  mighty 
crash  of  mingled  noises  stiffened  me 
into  a  statue  of  horror  I  I  sat  like  a 
piece  of  marble,  and  felt  much  colder. 
The  dread  crocodile,  with  his  hideous 
companions,  were  before  me  — the  lob- 
sters and  craw-fish  clung  to  my  legs  — 
a  huge  crab  waddled  forward,  and, 
with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  nestled  in  my^- 
lap— a  pelican  of  the  wihlerness  perched 
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on  one  of  my  shoulders,  an  albatross  on 
the  other — a  scorpion  fixed  upon  ray 
bosom  like  a  brooch  —  a  viper,  with  a 
tarantula  in  his  mouth,  superseded  my 
watch,  chain,  and  seals — centipedes 
encircled  my  fingers  like  rings — the 
alligator's  jaws  were  just  taking  the 
diameter  of  my  leg — the  boa's  slimy 
folds  were  about  to  take  the  circum- 
ference of  ray  body — ten  thousand 
little  screaming  birds,  and  as  many 
stinging  insects,  had  swarmed  and  set- 
tled about  my  person,  like  bees  clus- 
tering on  a  bush  —  terror  had  nearly 
done  its  worst — in  short,  my  condition 
was  becoming  decidedly  unpleasant, 
when,  at  this   moment,   the  "  omni- 

{)otent"  screech  of  the  owl  (revered 
)ird  1)  subdued  the  ferocity  of  my  as- 
sailants in  an  instant,  and  inspired  me 
immediately  with  the  roost  undisturb- 
able  confidence.  I  could  not  see  him 
at  the  moment  ;  but  his  voice  was 
enough.  All  the  insects  and  smaller 
animals  vanished  at  once,  like  chaff 
before  the  wind  ;  and  though  the  others 
did  not  so  quickly  depart,  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  been  served  with  an 
imperative  notice  to  quit.  Anon  ap- 
peared my  featliered  friend,  who  calm- 
ly, but  determinately,  marched  over  my 
person,  from  the  boot  upwards,  politely 
desiring  all  the  remainmg  occupants  of 
my  body's  surfiace  to  make  themselves 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  to  betake  them- 
selves (as  it  became  a  well-ttuffed  class 
of  museumiies)  to  their  respective  quar- 
ters in  the  cases  or  on  the  walls.  Even 
the  pelican  of  the  wilderness  marched 
off  at  command,  and  the  Bird  of  Blue 
Brotherhood  and  Minerva  composedly 
took  his  place  on  the  vacated  shoulder. 
The  crocodile  had  lost  its  horror;  and 
acquiring  the  character  of  the  order 
Ruminantioy  lay  as  quietly  as  a  cow, 
chewing  the  cud  of  philosophic  reflec- 
tion. The  crab  ana  lobster  were  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  disquisition  as  to 
the  phenomenon  of  the  latter  becoming 
red  when  boiled  to  death;  and  the 
pelican  was  dilating  upon  his  orni- 
thological peculiarities  and  early  fa- 
mily history,  when  the  "  certain  gal- 
lant colonel "  (before  alluded  to)  begged 
to  set  him  right  upon  the  subject  of  his 
genealogy ;  ga?e  him  some  very  start- 
ling facts  concerning  some  of  the  dis- 
tant progenitors  of  his  great  grand- 
father's great  grandmother ;  with  some 
characteristic  denotements  in  the  third 
feather  of  the  lefl  wing,  of  which  the 
stupid  bird  had  been  hitherto  unmindful. 


«  Why,"  said  the  Owl,  "  yon  seem 
unabk  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  yourself,  brother  Pel ;  and  it's 
my  opinion — at  least,  if  I  can  see  in 
the  dark  —  thai,  instead  of  being  a  bird 
of  the  wiWerness,  yon're  no  better  than 
a  fisirm-yard  goose.  And,  pray,"  coo- 
tinned  the  CHrl,  addressing  himself  to 
to  the  Albatross  (whose  weight  pressed 
upon  my  left  shoulder  like  a  chronic 
rheumatism)  "  and,  pray,  where,  in  the 
names  of  day  and  night,  do  you  come 
from?" 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know,"  said  the 
Albatross :  "  tak  the  colonel.'* 

The  latter  was  about  to  take  his 
measure  by  the  rules  of  Linnwus,  when 
the  great  bird  was  suddenly  aecosted 
with  "  Come,  come,  come,  come ! 
bundle,  bundle,  bundle!  Come, 
bundle !"  this  tautological  address  hav- 
ing been  delivered  with  steam-carriage 
velocity  by  our  Owl's  co-partner,  the 
Magpie. 

"  Hallo,  young  black  and  wliite  !** 
said  the  Albatross,  tossing  his  bill  in 
scorn,  and  lowering  bis  eye  in  con- 
tempt. 

lie  would,  doubtless,  have  retained 
his  situation  as  roy  shoulder-knot,  but 
that  the  Owl  had  decided  on  his  not 
retaining  my  shoulder :  "  So,  no  words," 
said  tho  bird  of  wisdom,  looking,  speak- 
ing, and  motioning,  with  the  most  Lis- 
tonian  gravity—"  no  words,  ni}'  most 
worthy— Altra  —Alba  — Altra  —  bos — 
or  wlntever  your  name  mav  be.  Walk 
quietly  over  my  roaster  Locke*s  per- 
sonal outline,  or,  much  as  I  respect 
your  importance  as  a  sea-bird,  111  so 
clip  your  wings  that  you  shan't  have  a 
feather's  chance  on  land.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Bossy — you're  a  big  fellow, 
certainly,  but  not  a  B.F. ;  so  let  me  at 
once  advise  you  to  be  off.  No  airs, 
no  airs,  my  good  companion  of  the 
waters.  When  I've  made  quills  of 
your  wings,  my  friend  Mag  here  may 
make  a  boat  of  your  body  ;  and  then 
the  chances  are  you'll  be  wrecked  on 
the  Breakwater,  to  be  afterwards  roasted 
for  our  breakfast." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  was  the  laughing 
Magpie's  rejoinder,  jumping  on  roy 
shoulder,  as  the  discomfited  Albatross 
sulkily  jumped  off. 

As  the  horrors  of  the  scene  departed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  owl,  so  gra- 
vity was  no  more  when  the  magpie 
ascended.  The  albatross  pocketed 
Maggy's  affront,  and  went  off  in  a 
gallopade  with  the  pelican.   **  Che$$t9 
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croisern  said  ihe  crab,  waddling  his  violent  electric  slK>ck.     It  was  a  (or- 

sidelong  course  in  illustration.    **  Pro*  pedo  I — or,  at  least,  it  had  assumed 

menade  !"    exclaimed    a    long-legged  the  appearance  of  that  creature,  as  a 

heroDy  seizing  as  partner  a  little  asth-  mask  to  conceal  the  shocking  propen- 

matic  bantam.     "  Grand rondP*  cried  siiies  of  a  certain  well-known  VV.  S. 

a  strange-looking  fiat-fish,  while  the  Harris,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  member  of 

whole  company  formed  a  united  ring  the  Plym.  Inst,,  who  subsequently  de- 

around,  but  seemed  vastly  reluctant  to  velopea    himself,    with    a    bunch    of 

come   into    actual  contact  with  it.    I  thunder  in  one  hand  and  a  lighining 

arose  from  my  seat,  joined  the  cliain  of  conductor  in  the  other, 
dancersy  and,  wondering  at  the  peculiar         1  awoke,  and  looked  around.    Alt 

appearance  of  the  Bsh,  without  partici-  was  still  as  death:  but  I  could  not 

patiog  in  the  dread  which  it  seemed  to  help  fencying  there  was  an  undying 

excite  among  the  others,  I  extended  something  about  the  glass  eyes  of  the 

roy  toe  to  touch  it.    Touch  it  I  did  1  owl  and  the  magpie,  typifying  a  fixed- 

Mercy  on   us  !      No  sooner  was  the  ness  of  purpose  neither  to  blink  at  man 

communication  made,  than  every  mem-  nor  wink  at  the  d — I. 
bcr  of  the  *«  grand  rand  "  received  a  luulie,  18.  £. 
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Nay,  lady,  never  knit  thy  brow, 

This  harmless  weed  to  see ; 
Nay,  scorn  it  not  —  for,  lady,  know, 

Tis  but  a  type  of  thee. 

Woman,  of  Nature's  works  the  best, 

And  thou  the  fairest  hi, 
Can  soothe  at  will  my  troubled  breast; 

But  so  can  my  cigar. 

Its  form,  so  ladylike  and  slim, 

No  wabt  but  thine  can  vie ; 
The  lustre  of  its  glovV  roigbt  dim 

All  but  roy  Mary's  eye. 

The  grateful  fumes  around  me  twined 

Are  like  thy  charities, — 
The  incense  of  a  virtuous  mind. 

That  heavenward  doth  arise. 

One  fate,  alas,  must  both  attend, — 

Ah  I  that  imperious  must ; 
Thy  bright  career,  like  it,  must  end, 

And  what  remains  but  dust? 

See,  how  it  graceful  bends  to  me, 

And  seems  to  woo  the  lip  ; 
Thou  know'st  where  mine  would  rather  be, 

Did  it  but  dare  to  sip. 

Then,  if  the  weed  thou'dst  have  me  flee^ 

Let  not  the  time  be  long, 
My  lip  may  be  as  free  with  thee. 

Nor  thoo  declare  it  wrong. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  STAGE. 


The  proper  use  of  a  national  theatre 
might  be  a  permanent  good,  tlie  abuse 
of  it  is  only  an  accidental  evil.  The 
saloon  is  no  necessary  adjunct,  and  the 
sooner  the  vices  are  banished  from  it 
the  better.  In  all  nations  growing  out 
of  religious  institutes,  the  stage  should 
be  consecrated  and  preserved  to  as 
sacred  ends  as  the  pulpit,  for  the  en- 
forcing, in  various  forms,  the  same 
truth  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
latter  to  exhibit  in  one.  Hence,  in 
Greece,  the  splendour  and  importance 
of  the  drama  were  realised  in  its  public 
exhibition,  and  Uie  ambitious  care  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  its  poetic  composi- 
tion. The  chorus  yet  exists,  to  shew 
the  moral  purpose  which  the  poet  and 
the  actor  (both  at  first  the  same  person) 
proposed  for  illustration. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing,  in  those  rude 
times,  to  contemplate  the  presence  of  a 
Moral  Power,  originating  the  earliest 
efforts  of  genius  in  all  its  departments, 
—  particularly    in    philosophy    and 
poetry.     From  the  fountain  head  of 
morals  tlie  streams  of  both  began  to 
flow ;  but,  confining  our  attention  now 
to  poetry — dramatic  poetry — the  fact 
stands  out  in  a  prerogative  and  cardinal 
position.    How  moral— even  how  spi- 
ritual —  is  the  person  of  ^schylus* 
greatest  tragedy — the  Promethmt.  Tlie 
benevolent  divinity  in  the  human  heart 
opposed  to  the  apparent  <*  god  of  this 
world" — the    malevolent   demon    of 
angry  nature  and  fallen  man ;  such  are 
its  subject  and  its  hero.     Sophocles 
descends  from  these  divine  heights; 
but  if  be  occupies  not  the  adyta  of  the 
temple,  he  disdains  to  inhabit  meaner 
chambers  than  those  of  a  palace.    If 
he  is  not  priestly,  he  is  regal.    In  So- 
phocles, says  Coleridge,  **  the  consti- 
tution of  tragedy  is  monarchical ;  but 
such    as    monarcliy  existed   in  elder 
Greece,  limited  by  laws,  and  therefore 
the    more  venerable, —  all    the    parts 
adapting  and  submitting  themselves  to 
the   majesty  of  the    heroic  sceptre." 
Pursuing  the  same  kind  of  figure,  we 
may  add  tliat  the  muse  of  Euripides  is 
democratic;  and  in  that  form,  like  all 
other  things  which  arrive  at  it,  tragedy 
expired.    He  was,  however,  the  master 
of  Menanderand  Philemon,  whose  dra- 
mas are  of  a  mixed  sort  —  not  tragi- 
comedy, but  something  between   tra- 


gedy and  comedy.  In  Aristophanes 
Grecian  comedy  attained  perfection, 
and  was  then  translated. 

Tlie  chorus  was  originally  an  altar- 
song  in  honour  of  the  presiding  deity, 
— a  purpose  which  was  indicated  by 
the  existence  of  the  thymele.  Tlie 
Roman  stage  resembled  the  Grecian, 
and  its  dramas  were  imitations,  or 
translations,  from  those  of  the  elder 
country.  After  the  establishment  of 
Cliristianity,  Scripture  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  furnished  subjects  for  the 
sacred  play,  a  specimen  of  which  exists 
in  the  x^trrit  xiit^x***  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen.  Ages  of  comparative  dark- 
ness connect  this  period  with  the  re- 
commencement of  the  drama  in  Eng- 
land, and  again  it  originated  in  reli- 
gious wants  and  desires.  The  mytterieif 
or  miracle  plays,  taught  tlie  people  by 
scenic  representation  what  they  were 
incapable  of  learning  by  reading  for 
themselves.  These  were  succeeded  by 
the  moralities,  wluch  were  allegorical 
dialogues.  The  Reformation,  by  in- 
structing the  people,  led  to  a  fuller 
developement  of  the  dramatic  art,  whidi 
seemea  to  have  arrived  at  its  greatest 
excellence  in  the  romantic  drama. 

By  this  term  the  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare  are  properly  designated, — those 
almost  superhuman  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  the  reason,  and  the  sym- 
pathies. 

**  Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  boonded 

reizn, 
And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in 

viin." 

The  violation  of  the  unities  indi- 
cated in  these  verses  is  to  be  justified 
by  the  increased  conveniences  of  the 
modem  stage.  Scenic  illusion  may 
now  be  carried  to  any  extent.  ITie 
discussion  on  the  unities,  accordingly, 
has  been  long  closed, as  a  matter  finally 
settled;  and  our  only  controversy  re- 
mains witli  spectacle  and  opera.  Tlie 
musician  ana  the  painter  nave  been 
permitted  almost  to  supersede  the  poet. 
The  necessity  of  righting  the  balance 
again  has  long  been  felt.  Poets  and 
actors  have  been  equally  ranged  on  tlie 
side  of  the  legitimate  drama;  managers 
for  the  most  part  on  the  contrary.  'Hie 
experiments  of  Caraciacus  and  the 
Biirben  ofDi§^^^;^K3^k^l^^tiX   the 
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final  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  re- 
served for  public  decisioD. 

There,  perhaps,  is  no  reason  why 
both  forms  of  dieatrical  representation 
should   not  receive  public  encourage- 
ment.   Tl)ere  is,  however,  as  little  to 
attribute  tlie  confessed  degraded  state 
of  the  stage  to  the  perverse  condition  of 
the  popular  taste.    With  the  multitudes 
that  compose  the  middle  classes  there 
are,  at  diflerent  periods,  and  even  at 
the  same,  aptitudes  and  appreciations 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.    They  may  be 
divided  into  several  ranks.    Some  are 
better  pleased  with  melodramatic  no« 
velties  than  with  standard  and  clas- 
sical productions;  and  they  who  live 
to  please,  and  must  please  to  live,  are 
undoubtedly  justified  in  catering  for 
the  amusement  of  this  body  of  spec- 
tators.    That  there  is,  however,  an- 
other and  very  large  section,  containing 
not  only  spectators,  but  auditors  also, 
the  success  of  Ion  and  the  Bridal  is 
sufficient  to  prove.     The  public,  we 
repeat,  is  not  an  indivisible  unity, —  it 
is  composed  not  only  of  many  mem- 
bers, but  of  many  cliques.    But  it  may 
be  doubted  which  is  the  more  nu- 
merous, and  which  it  is,  therefore,  most 
the  interest  of  a  manager  to  flatter. 
Without  deciding  this  point,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  hold  that  this  portion 
to  which  we  allude  is  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  remunerate  a  well-furnished 
experiment ;  let  but  the  appeal  to  it  be 
properly,  decidedly, and  steadily  made. 
\Vbile  the  respectable  and  intelligent 
classes  remain  m  uncertainty  and  doubt 
as  to  the  designs  of  a  manager,  and  the 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  is  re- 
gulated, they  stand  aloof;  that  per^ 
maneni  character  is  wanted  for  the  esta- 
blishment which  they  rightly  feel  ne- 
cessary to  justify  their  patronage.    To 
this  character  it  would  not  a  little  con- 
duce, that  the  manager  himself  should 
be  an  eminently  moral  man ;  and  in  the 
mere  mechanical  arrangements  of  the 
theatre,  he  should  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible extent  provide  for  the  decencies 
so  properly  demanded  by  the  moral 
classes  of  society.     Visitors   to   the 
boxes  should  no  longer  be  subject  to 
the  annoyances  which  were  wont  to 
raise  the  blush  on  the  cheek  of  mo- 
desty, and  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
friends  and  relatives. 

There  is  one  assumption  which  ma- 
nagers are  naturally  apt  to  take  for 
granted,  but  which  ought  not  too  rea- 
dily to  be  yielded  to  them.    It  is  this, 


— that  the  arrangements  of  the  theatre 
are  to  be  for  their  exclusive  benefit, — 
that  in  virtue  of  their  lesseeship  their 
pockets  only  are  to  be  consulted.  A 
theatre,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  authors  and  actors ; 
to  the  manager  should  only  fall  the 
moderate  profits  of  a  fair  trading  spe- 
culator. Of  course,  no  manager  will 
give  to  any  liistrion  more  than  he  is 
worth,  and  he  has  no  right  to  complain 
that  his  employe  wrings  from  him 
what  he  can.  If  he  loses  by  a  bargain 
fiaiirly  conducted  in  the  first  instance,  it 
probably  arises  from  his  suffering  him- 
self to  be  drawn  aside  to  other  calcula- 
tions than  those  originally  intended. 
Hence  the  proposed  experiment  is  not 
fairly  made,  and  the  loss  falls  where  it 
ought — on  the  manager. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that,  at  any 
period  of  stage  history,  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  extensive  field  of  the 
British  drama.  It  has  never  been  ex- 
hibited in  its  richness  and  its  variety. 
A  few  —  very  few  —  cardinal  dramas 
(chiefly  Shakspeare*s)  have  been  pro- 
duced out  of  the  unlimited  treasury  of 
things  new  and  old  which  it  contains. 
With  trifling  exceptions,  it  is,  in  fact, 
almost  vii'gin  soil ;  theatrical  audiences 
are  all  but  ignorant  of  any  dramatic 
poet  of  the  Elizabethan  period  besides 
the  matchless  swan  of  Avon.  Excep- 
tion may,  we  know,  be  taken  to  many 
of  the  works  and  authors  alluded  to. 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Ford  and  Shirley,  Marston,  Chapman, 
Deckar,  Webster,  and  Massinger,  are 
not  entirely  faultless ;  but  they  contain 
excellent  materials  which  might  be 
worked  up,  as  the  Maid*t  Tragedy  has 
recently  been,  or  in  some  better  man- 
ner; for  we  scarcely  think  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  sucn  adaptations  should 
be  effected  has  yet  received  all  the  study 
that  the  subject  demands. 

It  may  conduce  to  some  elucidation 
of  this  topic,  if  we  dwell  a  little  on  this 
adaptation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  better 

{)oets  than  dramatists.  As  poets,  also, 
et  it  be  admitted  that  they  are  iuferior 
in  degree  to  Shakspeare,  if  rather  not 
different  in  kind  altogether.  Hie  phy- 
sical, is,  in  fact,  the  sphere  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher ;  the  metaphysical  is  the 
more  enlarged  circle  of  Shakspeare, 
yet  including  theirs.  They  are  fre- 
quently immoral  ;  but  Shakspeare, 
though  sometimes  coarse  in  manners, 
is  always,  in  his  driA,  and  purpose,. 
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and  general  spirit,  the  most  moral  of 
writers.  Yet  it  has  been  well  remarked 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  more 
conventional  than  Shakspeare.  "  What 
strange  self-trumpeters  and  tongue- 
bullies,**  exclaims  one  %\hose  authority 
has  a  voice  as  double  as  any  duke's, 
(i.  e.  any  leader  of  public  opinion,) 
**  all  the  brave  soldiers  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  are!  Yet  1  am  inclined  to 
think  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
from  the  soldier's  speech  in  the  Counter 
Scuffle;  and  deeper  than  the  fashions 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  did  not  fa- 
thom.*' This  is  true:  they  went  no 
deeper  than  the  fashions ;  and  it  may 
be  said,  also,  that  they  went  no  higher. 
They  stood  not  over  their  subjects,  as 
Shakspeare  did,  with  tliat  triumphant 
attitude  of  seeming  indiflerencc,  that 
consciousness  of  creative  power,  by 
which  all  are  advertised  of  the  poet's 
full  ability  to  mould  his  argument 
according  to  his  will.  "  After  all,"  as 
Charles  Lamb  whilome  opined,  *'  Beau- 
naont  and  Fletcher  were  but  an  inferior 
sort  of  Shakspeares  and  Sidneys.** 

This  remark  the  critic  was  induced 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  very 
play  now  revived  in  a  modified  form, 
— the  Bride  i  Tragedy.  To  him  the 
character  of  Aspatia  was  the  charm  of 
the  piece,  and  he  fondly  compared  it 
with  Sidney's  Zelmane,  in  the  Arcadia, 
He  could  not  but  admire  the  matchless 
decorum  with  which  Sir  Philip  had 
pieserved  the  proprieties  with  a  tlieme 
so  equivocal  as  that  of  a  young  man 
disguising  himself  in  woman's  attire, 
and  passing  himself  off  for  a  woman 
among  women,  durmg  a  long  space  of 
time.  Shakspeare's  Helena  is  also  a 
parallel  case,  managed  with  the  same 
address.  Equally  exquisite  and  equally 
difficult  the  character  of  Aspatia,  yet 
not  equally  excellent  either  in  concep- 
tion or  in  execution.  There  are  de- 
fects, or,  rather,  there  is  an  inferiority, 
in  both,  when  compared  with  the  two 
instances  just  mentioned.  <*  She  is  a 
slighted  woman,**  says  Lamb,  "  re- 
fused by  the  man  who  had  once  en- 
gaged to  marry  her.  Ytt  it  is  artfully 
contrived,  that  while  we  pity  we  respect 
her,  and  she  descends  without  degrada- 
tion. Such  wonders  true  poetry  and 
passion  can  do,  to  confer  dignity  upon 
subjects  which  do  not  seem  capable  of 
it.  But  Aspatia  must  not  be  compared 
at  all  points  with  Helena  ;  she  does  not 
80  absolutely  predominate  over  her  si- 
teation,  but  she  suffers  some  diminu^ 


tion,  some  abatement,  of  the  full  lustre 
of  the  female  character,  which  llelcrw 
never  does.  Her  cliaracter  has  many 
degrees  of  sweetness,  some  of  delicacy ; 
but  it  has  weakness,  which,  if  vre  do 
not  despise,  we  are  sorry  for." 

Poor  Lamb  !  thou  wert  a  critic,  and 
a  rife  and  good  one ;  yea,  it  was  thoa 
who  taughtest  criticism  to  days  dege- 
nerate. Criticism,  with  psychology 
had  been  in  an  abject  state  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  George  III., — an  opinion  we 
dare  avouch  even  in  the  face  of  E>ry- 
den's  and  Johnson's  poetic  and  dra- 
matic criticisms.  Ola  Ben's  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney*s  prelections  on  poetry 
were  worth  a  hundred  such  sound  i rig 
inanities.  Their  spirit  revived  in 
Lamb,  and  a  few  of  his  friends.  Among 
our  pious  purposes  is  one  we  dearly 
cherish, —  that  of  some  day  writing 
something  on  him  worthy  his  name 
and  ours. 

In  the  present  adaptation,  Aspatia 
becomes  a  subordinate  character,  and 
Calianax  (called  by  Hazlitt,  rightly, 
"  a  blunt,  satirical  courtier,  and  a  cha- 
racter of  much  humour  and  novelty") 
is  completely  sacrificed.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  remains  but  Melantius,  Evadne, 
Amintor,  and  the  king. 

Extensive  (too  extensive)  as  the  al- 
terations and  additions  of  this  piece 
are,  there  are  original  vices  in  its  con- 
ception which  rmsed  correction.  No 
reason  is  yet  given  why  the  king 
should  many  off  his  mistress  to  one  of 
his  courtiers,  why  he  should  pitch  upon 
the  worthiest,  and  why  he  should  by 
such  a  choice  break  off  Amintor  s 
nratch  with  Aspatia.  An  attempt,  in- 
deed, is  made  at  solving  the  last  diffi- 
culty. The  king  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  repulsed  by  Aspatia ;  but  this 
only  adds  intensity  to  the  old  question, 
why  he  should  insist  on  the  inviolable 
fidelity  of  his  former  mistress  to  him 
after  her  marriage,  seeing  that  he  was 
in  chase  of  a  new  one,  whom,  by  driv- 
ing her  to  despair  through  that  same 
marriage,  he  might  hope,  at  length,  to 
conquer?  There  is  a  wantonness  of 
tyranny  in  this  which  repulses  by  its 
unnaturalness  and  improbability.  It  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  this  blot 
should  in  any  shape  exist  in  the  ori- 
ginal draught  of  tne  play,  seeing  that 
of  our  three  greatest  tragic  vnitcrs, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (we  speak  of 
them  as  one  pereoneity)  may  be  cha- 
racterised as  the  most  servile  jure  di^ 
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vmo  royftlist;  Massinger  being  a  de- 
mocrat, and  Shakspeare  an  aristocrat, 
or  a  philosopher, — an  impersonation 
of  the  wisest  and  the  best.  As,  how- 
ever, the  king  is  to  be  killed  by  Evadne 
in  the  end,  perhaps  he  cannot  be  made 
too  bad  fsj/t  the  purposes  of  the  cata- 
strophe. 

The  assassination  of  a  man  so  mon- 
stitms  certainly  cannot  bow  be  held  to 
countenance  regicide,  except  by  a  con> 
struction  exceedingly  forced.  We  pre- 
sume that  oor  readers  are  acqaainted 
with  the  courtly  termination  which 
Waller  attempted  to  give  to  the  play, 
in  order  to  get  the  interdict  laid  on  its 
representation  by  Charles  II.  removed. 
This  conclusion  was  the  entire  substi- 
tion  of  a  fifth  act,  written  in  rkyme^ 
presenting  a  comic  dcno^ment.  The 
honours  of  the  brother  and  husband 
are  thus  satisfied,  by  the  king  submit- 
ting to  a  personal  duel,  which  is  never 
fought-  This  ridiculous  contrivance> 
however,  was  not  accepted  by  the 
public. 

We  hare  candidly  staled  our  ob- 
jections to  what  seems  to  us  faulty 
both  in  the  original  and  in  the  new- 
modelled  play.  The  mmor  gross- 
nesses  were  easily  removable,  and  have 
been.  Relative  to  these,  we  are  willing 
enough  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Macready*s  opinion,  when  he  states, 
that  there  is  not  in  the  piece  *'  a  gross 
or  licentious  expression  necenary  to  the 
deeply  tragic  situations  with  which  it 
abounds.  Its  simply  story  of  slighted 
love  and  devoted  friendship,  of  criminal 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 
**  Enter  Am iNTOR. 

[The  same  as  on  the  other  side.] 

Amintor^  Stand  up. 
This  is  a  new  way  to  beget  more  sorrow  : 
Heaven  knows  I  have  too  many!     Do 

not  mock  me : 
Though  I  am  tam$,  and  bred  up  with  wy 

Which  are  myfosttr-broihivs,  J  may  leap, 
LiU  a  hand-wolff  into  my  natural  wild- 

ness. 
And  do  an  outrage.      Prithee  do  not  mock 

me. 
Evadne.  My  whole  life  is  so  leprous/' 

&c. 


passion  and  its  awful  penance,  is  blur- 
red and  blotted  by  the  wanton  and  ca- 
pricious indelicacies  of  language,  and 
strainings  at  eflfect  that  are  scattered 
over  it.  These  superficial  blemishes 
removed,  a  picture  of  human  nature  in 
its  grandest  bearings,  and  its  saddest 
liabilities,  stands  before  us,  in  the 
hack  groond  of  which,  justice,  like  a 
portentous  shadow,  or  like  its  own  em- 
bodied idea  in  the  Emnenidet  of  .£s- 
chylus,  appears  to  mete  out  with  even 
hand  to  every  offender  his  full  and 
fearful  amount  of  retribution." 

We  have  said  that  the  alterations 
and  additions  are  too  extensive.  Good 
as  Knowles's  scenes  are,  we  could  have 
willingly  dispensed  with  them,  if  more 
of  the  original  had  been  retained. 
With  the  exception  of  the  scenes  be- 
tween Amintor,  Evadne,  and  Me- 
lantius,  the  play  may  be  described  as  a 
new  production.  This  is  to  cut  the 
knot,  rather  than  to  untie  it.  A  fine 
scene  in  the  fourth  act,  which  would 
have  told  amazingly  well  in  the  repre- 
sentation, is  now  lost,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  its  effects :  "  Oh, 
tlien  it  came  from  him,"  which  is 
nightly  received  with  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. But  in  what  manner  would 
the  whole  original  scene  have  been  re- 
ceived, if  place  had  been  contrived  for 
it  ?  We  are  surpise<l  at  the  number  of 
poetic  beauties  that  have  been  dropped 
m  the  passages  that  have  been  retained. 
Take  (he  following,  for  instance:  we 
win  place  the  two  in  parallel  colamns. 


KNOWLES* 

"  Enter  Amintor. 

Amintor,  How  now? 
Eva.  My  much -abused  lord !  (kneels,) 
Am.  This  cannot  be  {he  tumsfrom  her). 
Evu,  1  do  not  kneel  to  live  ;  I  dare  not 
quit. 
The  wrongs  I  did  are  greater.      Ah! 

look  upon  me. 
Though  I  appear  with  all  my  faults. 

Am,  Stand  up. 
This  is  a  uew  way  to  beget  more  sorrow : 
Heaven  knows  I  have  too  much  !  prithee 
do  not  mock  me. 
Eva,  My  whole  life  is  so  leprous,"  &o. 


Why  are  the  beautiful  lines  quoted 
in  italics  omitted?  The  rest  of  the 
scene  is  crowded  into  three  sliort  and 
commonplace  speeches.  As  depicting 
Evadne's  repentance,  aod  shewing  tlie 


state  and  thorough-going  nature  of  her 
conversion,  the  original,  wliidi  is  really 
beautiful,  should  btve  been  akogetber 
retuned.  No  doubt  the  passage  was 
abridged  to  make  room  for  Knowlea's 
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scenes  that  succeed.  These,  consi- 
dered apart  from  tlie  original  stock  on 
which  they  are  engrailed,  are  worthy 
of  the  poet,  and  are  exceedingly  ef- 
fective in  representation.  The  concep- 
tion is  derived  from  the  prison-scene 
in  Byron's  Corsair,  between  Gulnare 
and  Conrad. 

We  have  referred  to  £vadne*s  re- 
pentance. The  manner  in  which  this 
IS  brought  about  is  exceedingly  cha- 
racteristic of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
as  distinguished  from  Shakspeare. 
Evadne  is  convinced  by — what  ?  Ar- 
gument! No — but  by  her  brother's 
dagger  !  Nothing  but  the  certainty  of 
immediate  death  avails  to  awaken  her 
coascience.  She  is  frightened  into 
virtue.  This  points  the  level  of  the 
poets*  minds.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  trick  tells  well  on  the 
stage;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  pure  piece 
of  theatricality.  To  this  Sliakspeare 
never  condescended  ;  but  his  adapters 
have :  for  in  CoriolanuSt  as  performed, 
the  son  is  conquered  by  his  mother's 
threatening  to  kill  herself,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  dagger.  This  trick  is  to  be 
found  in  Thompson's  play  of  the  same 
name,  and  from  it  has  been,  with  otiier 
passages,  foisted  into  Shakspeare's 
purer  scenes,  by  the  "  poor  players 
who  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  the 
stage." 

Tliis  is  pitiful ! 

Notwithstanding  the  yet  undecided 
question  of  legitimacy,  both  houses  have 
commenced  the  present  season  with 
Shakspeare.  Tlie  Wives  of  Windsor f9s 
performed  at  Drury  Lane,  refers  us  at 
once  to  a  main  source  of  tlie  dramatic 
decline  so  much  lamented.  Dowton 
is  now  a  feeble  FalstafT;  and  for  the 
other  characters,  with  the  exception  of 
a  Mr.  Compton,  in  Slender,  there  are 
not  representatives.  Messrs.  Phelps 
and  Anderson  will  assist  the  Covent 
Garden  company,  and  in  women  it  is 
tolerably  strong  ;  but  we  want  the 
great  actress  still ;  and  among  the  ac- 
tors Macready  yet  stands  alone.  Need 
we  say  that  we  wish  success  to  his  en- 
deavours ?  We  have,  besides,  already 
given  our  grounds  of  hope  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  such  an  undertaking.  A 
nucleus  once  established  for  good  act- 
ing will,  perhaps,  make  tlie  good  actors 
that  we  now  want. 

The  Merrif  Wives  of  Windsor  is  a 
mature  work  of  Shakspeare's  genius. 
NVe  find,  upon  reference,  that  Cole- 
ridge places  il,  on  a  priori  gfouuds,  in 


the  third  epoch  of  its  developem^it, 
allowing  five  epochs  in  all,  and  con- 
cluding the  series  with    Troiius  and 
CressM^i,— a  play  which,  though  little 
popular  in  England,  is  highly  esteemed 
in    Germany ;    and    which,    indeed, 
Goetlie  describes  not  only  as  the  most 
poetical,  but  as   the    best    of  Shak- 
speare's works.    Coleridge  thought  it 
was  the  last,  produced   at  a   period 
''  when  tlie  energies  of  intellect  in  tlie 
cycle  of  genius  were,  though  in  a  rich 
and  more  potentiated  form,  becomiDg 
predominant  over  passion  and  creatire 
self-manifestation.      The  same  autho- 
rity places  the  Winters  2ale  in  the 
first  epoch,  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
which  we  are  led  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  chosen  for  the  opening  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  this  eventful 
season ;  a  choice  dictated,  probably,  by 
the  manager's  early  taste,  which  was  in 
favour  rather  of  the  classic  than  the  ro- 
mantic.   The  Winter*s  Tale,  notwith- 
standing its  irregularity,  especially  in 
the  article  of  temporal  unity,  is  of  a 
classical  spirit.     Witness  the  monu- 
mental Hermione,  and  the  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  frenzy  of  Leontes  at  the 
apparition,  in  which  John  Kemble  was 
wont  to  be  so  fine.    No  actor  who  has 
not  a  deep  sense  and  feeling  for  poetry 
could  succeed   in  a  scene  like  this. 
Macready,  in  the  present  season,  en- 
ters into  the  part  of  Leontes  with  his 
usual  spirit ;  but  we  think  that  his  at- 
titudes on  beholding  the  statue  are  not 
so  striking  as  we  recollect  them  to 
have  been  several  years   ago.      We 
speak  of  a  period  when  the  actor  had 
adopted  a  conversational  mannerism, 
which  happily  seems  onl^  to  have  been 
an  experiment  on  public  taste,  as  he 
soon  discarded  it  for  a  more  elevated 
style  of  delivery.    Having  felt,  ut  that 
time,  exceedingly  impatient  with   the 
previous  scenes,  our  pleasure  was  the 
greater  when,  in  the  final  act,  we  re- 
cognised the  artist  indeed.     We  re- 
peat, that  we  miss  these  attitudes ; 
perhaps  the  present  "position  of  the 
statue  has  something  to  do  with  the 
difference  at  which  we  murmur.    The 
effect,  however,  now  produced,  tliougli 
inferior  to  that  in  our  remembrance,  is 
still  fine ;   and   that,  as  a  thin^  of 
beauty,  is  a  joy  forever.    Probably  it 
appears  better  to  our  imagination  Uian 
it  would  now  shew  to  our  actual  vision. 
We  may,  however,  be  peniiitted   to 
suggest,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  com- 
plete and  hard-fought  antagonism  be- 
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tween  the  statuesque  Marvel  in  the 
person  of  the  queeu  on  the  pedestal, 
and  the  no  less  statuesque  Wonder  in 
the  person  of  the  king  before  it.  The 
thing  in  its  conception  is  superb. 

The  classicality  of  this  piece  shews 
the  juvenility  of  the  poet,  so  far  as 
conception  is  concerned ;  a  position 
not  at  all  interfered  with  by  any  con- 
clusion to  which  we  may  come  on 
Shakspeare*8  learning.  For  how  clas- 
sical he  was  in  spirit,  and  how  sedulous 
he  had  been  in  getting  such  informa- 
tion as  was  within  his  reach  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  need  not  now 
be  repeated.  Look  at  the  Venus  and 
Adorns ;  look  at  the  Tarquin  and  Lu" 
crece ;  and,  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  Shakspeare  commenced  his  ca- 
reer, not  as  a  dramatist,  but  as  a  poet, 
dealing  with  classical  associations. 

The  Winter's  Talc  shews  more  of  a 
learner  than  a  master;  more,  also,  of 
the  mere  poet,  as  distinguished  from 
the  dramatist.  The  choice  and  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  no  less  than  the 
construction  of  the  plot,  have  a  certain 
air  of  immaturity.  Every  thing  about 
it  is  exquisitely  delightful :  but  so  are 
all  the  adjuncts  of  the  V&ms  and  Adorns, 
Passages  of  great  sweetness  and  beautv 
also  occur  in  Perkfes.  The  Winters 
TaUy  however,  would  seem,  by  the 
rule  on  which  we  are  now  proceeding, 
to  have  been  an  improvement  on  these 
pieces ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  su- 
perior in  knowledge  to  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  which,  according  to  the  most 
probable  opinion,  is  Shakspeare's  ear- 
liest dramatic  attempt,  and  in  which 
Coleridge  used  to  think  that  the  school- 
boy was  eminently  apparent.  The 
Curate,  the  Schoolmaster,  the  Armado, 
the  satire  on  verbal  follies,  all  point  to 
this.  Besides,  as  he  has  expressly 
written,  **•  Biron  and  Rosaline  are  evi- 
dently the  pre-existent  state  of  Benedict 
and  Beatrice;  and  so,  perhaps,  is 
Boyet  of  Lafeu,  and  Costard  of  the 
Tapster,  in  Measure  for  Measure ;  and 
the  frequency  of  the  rhymes,  the  sweet- 
ness as  well  as  the  smoothness  of  the 
metre,  the  number  of  acute  and  fanci- 
fully illustrated  aphorisms,  are  all  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  a  poet's  youth. 
True  genius  begins  by  generalising  and 
condensing;  it  ends  in  realising  and 
expanding.  It  first  collects  the  seeds.'' 
In  Hamlet,  which  has  been  per- 
formed this  season,  we  find  the  seeds 
thus  indicated,  fully  germinated,  and 
perfectly  grown  into  one  of  the  largest 


and  most  luxuriant  of  trees.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  tree  of  wisdom,  yet  bearing 
its  fruit  on  branches  all  so  lofty  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  youth,  however 
desirous  to  pluck  and  eat.  The  circle 
of  human  emotion  has  demonstrably 
been  compassed  by  the  poet,  and  the 
traveller  has  survived  the  pain  and  toil. 
Sorrow  and  joy  to  him  are  now  indif- 
ferent, yet  can  he  sympathise  with  both 
as  their  master,  not  their  servant.  The 
poet  has  become  the  king  over  passion, 
the  possessor  of  inspiration.  He  knows 
man's  strength  and  weakness,  for  he 
knows  his  own ;  one  he  has  conquered, 
the  other  he  has  confirmed.  He  is  as 
much,  therefore,  a  Druid  as  a  Bard 
—  as  much  a  Sage  as  a  Skald.  In 
Hamlet,  the  poet  and  philosopher  are 
united  in  one  person.  'The  two  worlds, 
the  physical  and  spiritual,  have  re- 
vealed their  mysteries  to  him ;  he  has 
threaded  the  Dsedalian  labyrinth  of  the 
one,  and,  as  to  the  other,  it  likewise  is 
no  longer  a  mighty  maze  without  a 
plan. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  composition,  the 
ironical  is  most  conspicuous  in  Hamlet, 
but  it  is  contrasted  with  the  pathetic. 
Much  of  our  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  character  and  situations  arises  from 
this  peculiarity.  Witness  the  "  satirical 
indignation*'  of  Hamlet  when  railing 
at  Ophelia.  Lamb  excuses  this,  on 
the  ground  of  a  temporary  alienation ; 
or,  rather,  a  detraction  which  looks 
like  it.  This  is  considering  the  thing 
in  too  fine  a  point  of  view.  The  scene 
proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Ham- 
let suspecting  himself  watched ;  and,  as 
now  acted,  this  impression  is  strength- 
ened by  the  king  and  the  father  ex- 
posing themselves,  for  a  minute  or  so, 
oefore  the  curtains  of  the  cabinet,  and 
then  retiring  into  their  concealment. 
Hamlet  evidently  feels  pained,  because 
he  sees  reason  to  suspect  Ophelia ;  she 
whom  he  had  truly  loved  —  that  she 
should  be  leagued  in  a  plot  against 
him  !  This  leads  the  prince  to  affect 
a  more  outrageous  strangeness  than 
before,  and  even  to  give  him  a  real 
touch  of  genuine  frenzy ;  a  tendency 
to  which  is  suggested  by  his  adopting 
the  part  of  a  feigned  madman.  Such 
masks  are  never  resorted  to  by  any 
who  sympathise  not  themselves  with 
the  characteristics  they  assume. 

Ophelia  returns  Hamlet  his  lovc'^ 
gif\s ;  and  he  perceives,  instantaneously > 
that  of  this  she  would  never  have  thought, 
if  not  set  on.    li  was  neither  in  her 
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dispositioQ  nor  in  ber  situatioB.  The 
**pver**  had  Pty«r  p»ved  ^unkind." 
Pregnant  motive  for  doubt^  therefore, 
existed. 

"  Oph.  There,  mj  lord. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha  !     Art  y«u  hon4$t  ?'* 

Again : 

"  Ham.  Where's  your  father  1 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  het  the  doorg  be  abut  Qpon  him, 
that  he  majplay  the  fool  nowhere  but 
in  *a  own  house.* 

Thus  Hamlet  detecU  the  Ophelim 
whom  be  bad  loved  of  falsehood  against 
himself,  and  his  heart  is  moo^ntljr 
estranged;  but  when  be  reflects  that 
she  knows  nothing  of  what  has  caueed 
his  own  singular  behaviour,  and  that, 
therefore,  she  may  be  vindicated  by 
reason  of  the  perplexity  into  which  she 
has  been  thrown,  and  the  temptation 
on  the  part  of  her  Anther  to  wliich  she 
has  been  subjected,  be  forgives  her. 
He,  however,  cannot  help  feeling  that 
she  has  failed  to  stand  these  extreme 
tests  of  her  fidelity;  and  as,  from  his 
own  circumstances,  he  must  have  done 
with  tlie  world  until  —  and,  perhaps, 
after  —  his  revenge  is  accomplisiied, 
he  thinks  it  better,  on  all  accounts,  to 
widen  the  distance  between  their  hearts 
which  has  now  commenced.  The 
earthquake  has  cracked  the  ground — 
why  should  it  not  become  a  gulf? 

Otoello  belongs  to  tlie  same  claw 
and  epoch  of  Shakspeare's  productions 
as  Hamlet ;  and  neither  to  th^  last,  or 
predominating  intellectual,  but  to  a 
state  and  stage  of  genius  preceding, 
wherein  the  imagination  of  Siakspeare 
exerted  at  least  equal  claims,  and  his 
genius  and  power  were  at  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  developement.  Lear, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  ana  Othello,  stand 
unequalled  in  the  world. 

The  performance  of  Othello  leads  us 
to  compare  the  character  of  the  gene- 
rous Moor  with  that  of  Leontes.  It  is 
now  the  fashion  of  criticism  to  say  that 
Leontes  is  jealous,  and  Othello  is  not. 
Of  the  jealousy  of  Leontes  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  That  "  vice  of  the  mind,'* 
that  '*  culpable  tendency  of  the  temper," 
which  constitutes  the  green-eyed  mon* 
ster,  is  sufficiently  visible  in  Leontes, 
witJi  all  its  e6rects  and  concomitants 
well  defined.  Excited  by  the  most 
inadequate  causes,  eager  to  catch  at 
proofs,  Leontes  manifests  **  a  grossness 
of  conception,  and  a  disposition  to  de- 
grade the  object  of  the  passion  by  sen* 


sual  fanetes  and  images."  To  this  let 
thei«  be  added,  ''a  sense  of  shame  of 
his  own  feelings  exhibited  in  a  solitary 
moodiness  of  humour,  and  yet,  from 
the  violence  of  the  passion,  forced  to 
utter  itself;  aad,  therefore,  catching 
occasions  to  ease  the  mind  by  arabigoi- 
ties,  equivoques,  by  talking  to  tho&B 
who  cannot,  and  who  are  known  not 
to  be  able  to,  understand  what  is  said 
to  them  :  in  short,  by  soliloquy  in  the 
form  of  dialogue ;  and  hence,  a  coo- 
fused,  broken,  and  fragmentary  manner 
— a  dread  of  vulgar  ridicule,  as  distinct 
from  a  high  sense  of  honour  or  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty;  and,  lastly,  and 
immediately  consequent  upon  this,  a 
selfish  vindictiveness,"  and  we  have 
the  character  of  Leontes  fully  deve- 
loped for  our  investigation  by  the  hand 
of  a  master. 

Nothing  of  this,  it  is  clear,  belongs 
to  the  noble-minded  Moor ;  yet,  never- 
theless, are  there  the  elements  of  jea- 
lousy in  him.  At  any  rate,  he  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  passion.  No  seed, 
however  sown,  can  grow  except  in  ap- 
propriate soil;  and  if  he  was  not  a 
man,  like  Leoiites,  to  make  himself 
jealous,  he  was,  beyond  dispute,  one 
capable  of  being  made  so  by  another. 
The  question  of  Hamlet's  madness  may 
be  settled  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
was,  we  repeat,  a  kind  of  susceptibility 
to  madness  in  Hamlet  which  made 
him  tliiuk  of  adopting  it  as  a  cloak. 
"  The  lover,  and  the  madman,  and  the 
poet,  are  of  imagination  all  compact.'' 
The  poet,  for  the  time,  is  that  which  he 
imagines  :  he  must  necessarily  become 
it,  to  a  certain  degree,  before  he  <!an 
impersonate  the  character.  Hamlet 
was  such  a  poet ;  nay,  he  was  an 
actor,  too,  and  realised  his  own  crear 
tions  by  histrionically  assuming  the 
hero  of  his  own  fancy.  The  dramatist 
is  careful  to  exhibit  him  in  botli  capa- 
cities —  the  musing  student,  and  the 
amateur  player.  The  real  actor,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  representation,  is  very 
much  the  very  thing  that  he  appears. 
The  true  performer  feels  the  passion 
which  the  audience  witnesses,  however 
much  by  art  he  may  acquire  control 
over  it,  and  bring  the  spirit  into  sub- 
jection to  the  prophet.  This  may  un- 
doubtedly be  done ;  and  instances 
enough  are  on  record  of  the  apparent 
apathy  of  great  actors  to  those  on  the 
stage  with  them,  while  turned  away 
from  the  audience:  but  a  tbousanid 
such  instances  would  not  argue  aw  joiy 
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the  neoestity  of  genuioe  feeling  to  the 
creation  ufa  pej%>rmer  of  genius. 

Our  reoEiares  in  this  paper  are  truly 
of  a  theatrical  character,  wandering,  as 
the  lepresentations  on  the  stage  do, 
from  one  play  and  character  to  an- 
other, and,  as  that  on  alternate  niglits, 
repeating  the  same  performances.  We 
take  DO  blame  to  ourselves  on  this  ac- 
count ;  the  thing  should  be  eFen  as  it  is, 
and  not  otherwise.  Thus  our  article  re- 
dects  the  associations  which  play-going, 
for  several  successife  evenings,  induces 
the  mind  to  form,  and  whicli  otherwise 
would  not,  and  could  not,  be  com- 
bined in  the  grouping,  and  with  the 
light  and  shade  in  which  tliey  are  now 
eiibibited. 

We,  therefore,  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  Winters  Tale ;  for  we  are  par- 
tial to  tlie  play,  as  confirming  our 
theory  oflen  expressed  in  liEGiNA,tIiat 
the  regal  and  aristociatic  are  better 
elements  of  dramatic  poetry  tlian  the 
simply  republican.  Snakspeare  never 
trusted  to  the  democratic  sentiment, 
even  in  its  purest  and  most  liarmless 
form*  He  knew  that  humanity  re- 
quired covering,  and  that,  without 
raiment,  man  was  no  better  that  a 
forked  radish.  This  Ilazlitt  is  com- 
pelled to  confess,  testifying  that  herein 
the  fine  romance  of  poetry  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  strictest  court  etiquette. 
The  shepherdess  beins  a  princess  in 
disguise,  the  event  of  the  story  satisfies 
equally  the  pride  of  birth  and  the 
claims  of  nature.  A  Knowles,  a  Tal- 
fourd,  and  a  Provost-of-Bruges-man, 
would  have  given  all  this  a  W biggish 
turn  ;  but  —  they  may  take  our  word 
for  it  —  they  are  wron^,  and  Stiak* 
speare  was  right.  Thmk  of  Sbak- 
speare,  and 

"  As  mt  the  waTiag  of  some  magic  wand. 
An  holy  trance  oar  chanaed  spirit  wiogs, 
Aad  awfal  shapes   of  icarHM-f  and  cf 

kingi 
People  the  busy  mead. 
Like  spectres  swarming  to  the  wizard's 

hall. 
And  slowly  pace,  and  point  with  trem- 
bling hand, 
The  wounds  ill-eovered  by  the  pwple  pall. 
Before  us  Pity  seems  to  stand 
A  weeping  mourner,  smote  with  anguish 

sore. 
To  see  aais^rtiioe  rend  in  frantic  mood 
His  robe,  with  rsgal  woes  tmbroidtrtd 

o*er. 
Psle  Teirer  leads  the  visionary  band, 
And  sternly  shak«s  his  scsptrs,  dripping 
blood." 


No  play  of  Sjiakspeare  should  be 
dismissed  without  consideration  of  the 
character,  which  it  was  his  custom  to 
invent  and  introduce,  in  addition  to 
the  persons  supplied  by  the  novel  or 
history  from  which  he  derived  his  plot. 
Auiolycus  is  the  poet's  total  creation. 
Shakspeare,  no  doubt,  found  tlte  rogue 
at  some  wake,  or  fair,  or  bear-baiting ; 
and  something  like  him  may  still  be 
found  in  country  market-places  remote 
from  towns  and  cities.  He  reproduced 
him  on  the  stage,  by  the  same  plastic 
power  with  which  Nature  has  repro- 
duced him  since  in  the  byways  of  the 
world.  We  have,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, an  Autolycus  in  our  mind*s  eye, 
with  all  the  song,  and  jest,  and  impu-* 
dence  of  his  dramatic  prototype,  as 
careful  for  himself,  as  careless  for 
others*  interests  —  as  great  a  liar,  and 
no  less  a  tiiief.  In  tiie  political  arena^ 
many  such  may  be  found  by  seeking ; 
and  one,  at  least,  without. 

*<  My  father  named  me  Autolycus; 
who  being,  as  I  an,  littered  under  Mer- 
cury, was  likewise  n  snapper-<ip  of  un- 
considered trifles.  With  die  and  drab  I 
purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue 
is  the  silly  cheat :  gallows,  and  knock, 
are  too  powerful  on  the  highway ;  beating 
and  hangiog  are  terrors  to  me  ;  for  ths 
life  to  come,  1  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it," 

Coleridge's  reflection  on  the  last 
clause  of  iliis  speech  demands  atten* 
tion : 

**  Fine,"  he  says,  "  as  this  is,  and  de* 
Ueately  characteristic  of  one  who  had 
lived  and  been  reared  in  the  best  society, 
and  had  bean  precipitated  from  it  by  dice 
and  drabbing ;  yet  still  it  strikes  sgainst 
my  feelmgs  as  a  note  out  of  tune,  and  as 
not  coalescing  with  that  pastoral  tint 
which  gives  such  a  charm  to  this  act. 
Jt  is  too  Mncbeth-like  in  the  snapper-up 
of  unconsidered  trifles." 

Wliat  sliall  we  say  to  this  ?  Why, 
that  Shakspeare  is  right,  and  that  for 
strictly  pastoral  reasons.  "  The  life  to 
come  is  one  of  our  purely  primitive 
ideas,  and,  therefore,  a  fitting  accom- 
paniment of  primitive  manners.  Such 
are,  on  account  of  titeir  simplicity,  the 
only  appropriate  ideas  for  pastoral 
poetry.  Coleridge's  judgment  was 
warped  by  associating  the  phrase  with 
Macbeth*8  "jump  Uie  life  to  comeT' 
l^t,  as  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
Macbeth  when  he  composed  the  Win" 
ters  TaUf  no  such  association  was  in 
his  mind.  We  speak  now  of  the  poet- 
critic's  own  classification,  as  attempted 
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by  hiin  in  1819,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  plays;  and  which  classi- 
fication accords  better  with  our  own 
feelings  than  those  he  made  in  1802 
and  1810.     Verbum  sat. 

In  Othtllo,  Roderigo  serves  for  the 
Autolycus  —  for  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  person  in  the  novel  of  Cinthio 
—he  is  called  a  "silly  gentleman,"  not 
a  knave.  And  yet  a  knave  he  is;  nor 
in  folly  is  there  much  disparity  between 
the  two.  Autolycus  himself,  in  the 
end,  begins  to  see  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy ;  Roderigo  finds  that  even  a 
dishonest  purpose  may,  in  this  world, 
be  punished  with  death.  The  inven- 
tion and  introduction  into  the  piece  of 
this  **  brach  of  Venice,"  is  a  wonderful 
stroke  of  art.  It  enables  the  poet  to 
strike  the  low  as  well  as  the  hign  notes 
of  the  gamut,  and  thus  to  extend  the 
scale  of  harmonic  proportions.  See 
with  what  pains,  too,  the  character, 
contemptible  as  it  appears  to  ordinary 
minds,  but  not  to  the  poet's,  is  elabo- 
rated I  How  carefully  is  it  introduced 
in  the  first  speech,  as  striking  the  low- 
est tone  at  the  commencement ! 

**  Never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly. 
That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  mv  purse, 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouUst  ktuno 
ofihii? 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  character  is 
not  coined  by  the  poet,  as  an  acci- 
dental resource,  in  the  progress  of  the 
play,  but  is  designed  and  proposed  as 
a  portrait  from  Uie  beginning,  to  ac- 
company the  involutions  of  the  action 
even  to  the  end.  Between  him  and 
lago  the  purse  is  the  only  bond  of 
sympathy.  Obsen-e,  too,  the  mental 
imbecility  of  the  dupe,  in  the  incora- 

fleteness  of  the  charge  he  brings  against 
ago  —  that  "  thou  shouldst  know  of 
this,"  in  which  there  could  be  no  fault, 
but  rather  a  merit  —  instead  of  the  full 
complaint,  in  which  there  was  every 
reason ;  namely,  that,  knowing  of  the 
matter,   lago  had   not  timeously  ac- 

Suainted  his  paymaster  with  what  so 
eeply  affected  his  interests.  Tliis 
feebleness  of  intellect,  combined  with 
a  want  of  principle,  yet  accompanying 
gentle  birth  and  breeding,  and  the 
consequent  adoption  of  fashionable 
foibles  (of  which  his  pursuit  of  Desde- 
mona  stands  as  the  type),  constitute 
the  character  of  Roderigo. 

In  Hamlelf  it  is  Laertes  that  is  the 
poet's  creation :  an  equivocal  character, 
we  admit,  but  one  in  nature  never- 


theless. Shakspeare  deals  with  dim 
gently  and  tendeHy ;  he  places  him  in 
sudden  circumstances,  such  as  may 
vindicate,  though  not  justify,  his  cri- 
minal consent  to  the  king's  infamous 
contrivances ;  and  provides  him,  also, 
with  a  stimulus  in  Ophelia's  madness 
and  death.  Laertes  is  a  man  who  finds 
himself  in  a  storm,  without  knowledge 
of  shipcraft  and  power  of  resolving 
rightly. 

Osric  and  the  Gravediggers  are  also 
Shakspeare's  own  property  ;  parts 
which,  in  ordinary  hands,  would  have 
been  insignificant,  but  which  in  bis 
are  dashed  off  with  life  and  indivi- 
duality, so  that  they  are,  however  brief, 
as  much  characters  as  the  other  persons 
of  the  scene. 

As  our  estimate  of  OthelIo*s  cha-. 
racter  may  be  deemed  somewhat  heter- 
odox with  some  people  who  take  their 
opinions  at  second-hand,  perhaps  it 
will  be  well  to  justify  it  to  the  extent 
of  a  paragraph  or  two,  Coleridge,  in- 
deed, says,  that  <<  Othello  does  not  kill 
Desdemona  in  jealousy,  but  in  a  con- 
viction forced  upon  him  by  the  almost 
superhuman  art  of  lago;  such  a  con- 
viction as  any  man  must  and  would 
have  entertained,  who  had  believed 
lago's  honesty  as  Othello  did."  But 
we  demand,  Was  Is^  the  sole  witness 
in  the  cause?  Were  there  not  also 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Desile- 
mona  herself?  Should  he  not  have 
made  inquisition  of  them  ?  Why  was 
not  his  faith  as  strong  in  her  virtue  as 
as  in  his  honesty?  He  sufiered,  we 
confess,  lago  to  entrance  him  into  a 
pure  subjective  state;  in  which,  like 
Leontes,  he  made  his  own  objects,  and 
argued  upon  them,  as  if  a  real  agency 
besides  had  co-operated  in  their  pro- 
duction. After  he  was  tlirown  into 
this  state,  he  was  as  jealous  as  Leontes; 
and  previously  to  it  there  was  a  sus* 
ceptibility  in  his  character  to  the  pas- 
sion. 

A  more  philosophic  view,  we  ven*- 
ture  to  submit,  would  be,  that,  with 
increase  of  years,  the  taste  of  Shak- 
speare had  improved.  lie  perceived 
how  undignified  was  the  jealous  Leon- 
tes, in  whose  character  he  had  copied 
rather  than  imitated  nature ;  and  having 
taken,  subsequently,  a  more  elevated 
view  of  the  argument,  he  produced  a 
more  artful  portrait.  In  order  to  do 
this  more  effectually,  he  divided  the 
passion  into  its  two  phases  of  suscepti- 
Dility  and  spontaneity;  appropriating 
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tbe  latter  ta  lago,  and  tbe  former  to 
OclieUo,  who  are  bul  two  halves  of  the 
sanie  man.  lago  isOthelk>'s  tempter; 
but  erery  man's  tempter  is  his  second 
self.  This  is  a  dramatic  no  less  than 
a  thecdogical  truth,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  not  learned  until  late  in  life.  It  is 
a  stroke  of  dramatic  art  to  tlm>w  all 
tbe  spectator's  censure  on  this  second 
self,  by  which  tbe  main  character  may 
be  represented  as  a  viaim  to  destiny — 
an  innocent  criminal,  like  the  (£dipus 
of  tbe  Greek  drama.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law  of  tlie  drama  that 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  provide  a 
Latoreh  for  their  RoUo.  Macready's 
lago,  this  season,  has  been  of  rare 
excelleiice;  but  there  needs  an  ade^ 
quate  Othello  to  support  and  balance 
its  greatness. 

Jf  the  season  proceeds  prosperously 
—  if  promises  are  carried  out  into  per- 
formance, the  theatrical  world,  both  in 
show  and  in  that  '*  which  passeih  show," 
will  abound  in  materials  for  animad- 
version. As  to  the  new  |>lays  —  the 
N<n>iee,  a  dramatic  nonvelleUe ;  and 
tbe  El  Afrancetado,  a  romantic  noii- 
dacripl^-we  liold  it  wrong  to  suppose 
that  tlie  manager  intends  to  be  judged 
by  either.  No  doubt  he  is  now  con- 
vinced, that  the  public  are  indifferent 
to  such  pieces  at  his  theatre.  They 
will  jud^  of  all  by  the  standard  of  his 
own  character  and  professions,  and  will 
readily  pardon  him  for  producing  no- 
thing new,  save  works  of  weight  and 
mark — such  as  gorgeous  tragedy  or 
sterling  comedy.  As  to  comedy,  we 
have  been  told  it  is  extinct :  The  Lave 
CAflse,  however,  of  Knowles,  inclines 
us  to  suspend  coning  to  any  such  de- 
cision. There  is  some  charming  writ^ 
iog  in  this ;  but  in  conception  it  is  far 
inferior  to  The  HunchbacL  The  love 
is  throughout  carnal, gross,  antithetical, 
and  uupurified.  Such  as  it  is,  never- 
theless, it  is  the  only  effort  in  comedy 
of  which  we  can  boast.  We  are  glad 
that  The  Two  Faacari  of  Lord  Byron  is 
in  a  state  of  preparation.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  that,  in  our  paper  on 
Lord  Byron*s  dramas,  we  recommended 
this  tragedy  to  Mr.  Macread/s  especial 
attention;  and  we  doubt  not  tliat  its 
success  will  reward  all  tlte  pains  that 
be  can  bestow  upon  it. 

After  all,  considering  the  time  of 
year,  there  was  little  reason  to  hope, 
that  during  the  weeks  preceding  Christ- 
mas the  regular  drama  could  be  per- 
manently sttoeessli*i.  The  better  daases 
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of  the  community  iit  the  beginning  of 
the  season  are  absent  from  town ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  all  orders  of  people 
look  out  naturally  for  pantomime  and 
noise.  There  is,  therefore,  little  sense 
in  wondering  that  Shakespeare's  Henry 
F.,  and  Massinger's  City  Madam,  un- 
der the  title  of  Riches;  or,  the  Wife 
and  Brother,  should  have  proved  lin- 
successfol.  At  both  houses,  accord- 
ingly, spectacle,  opera,  and  melodrama 
have  ultimately  triumphed.  To  the 
scenic  and  other  merits  of  the  new 
bailet  {the  Daughter  of  the  Danube) 
praise  must  be  rendered.  Botli  pieces 
of  the  same  name,  Jwtn  of  Arc,  are  en- 
titled to  commendation ;  Balfe's  music 
in  one,  and  Marslialfs  sceue-painting 
in  the  other,  are  decidedly  clever.  Mr. 
Rooke's  opera  of  Amilie ;  or,  the  Love 
Testf  is  marked  by  genius,  melody, 
taste,  and  considerable  dramatic  effect. 
The  principal  character  deserved  a  Ma- 
libran,  and  found  but  a  feeble  repre- 
sentative in  Miss  SInrrefl. 

Mr.  Macready  s  old  novelties,  de- 
serve, however,  the  very  highest  com- 
mendation ;  and  we  have  been  gratiBed 
to  see,  in  two  or  three  visits  to  his  theatre, 
how  warmly  the  vulgar  public  has  wel- 
comed good  tragedies,  well  and  care- 
fully performed :  we  say  tlie  vulgar  pub- 
lic, for  the  polite  world  has  treated  him 
shamefully  ill ;  and  while  the  pit  was 
completely  full,  and  the  lower  gallery  (a 
place  loved  by  old  playgoers)  was  very 
well  attended,  the  boxes  were  not  a 
quarter  filled.  Othello  has  been  got  up 
with  great  care  and  excellent  effect ;  and 
Macbeth,  which  we  have  thrice  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  at  Covent  Garden,  is 
given  as  we  hardly  ever  saw  a  piece 
given  on  tlie  English  stage.  Locke's 
noble  old  music,  and  the  magniticent 
choruses  (which  are  a  wonder  for  the 
time  in  which  they  were  composed, 
and  as  powerful  and  melodious  as  those 
of  FideUo),  were  given  with  an  effect  and 
precision  (|uite  extraordinary ;  the  first 
performers  taking  parts  in  the  choruses, 
tlie  humblest  joining  in  them  in  a  man- 
ner which  shewed  how  well  the  mana- 
ger of  Covent  Garden  knows  how  to 
produce  a  piece,  and  to  drill  the 
troop  under  his  command  —  no  small 
merit, — for  our  plays  are  often  ruined 
by  the  absurd  freaks  of  the  great 
actors,  and  the  carelessness  shewn  in 
managing  the  small  ones.  In  the  play, 
likewise^  the  same  excellent  system 
was  kept  up.  Mr.  Anderson  (who 
persooifies  the  *'  genteel  comedy ''  of 
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the  Uieatre,  and  is  what  the  French 
would  call  a  *^jeune  premier**)  filled 
the  disagreeable  part  of  Malcolm  with 
great  effect  and  modesty;  and  Mr. 
Wardens  fianquo  was  really  as  good  a 
piece  of  acting  as  we  have  seen  on  the 
stage.  Of  the  performance  of  the  prin- 
cipal character,  we  do  not  speak — we 
cannot  liere  afford  room  for  all  the 
praises  which  we  would  write  of  it: 
that  awful  ghastly  look  of  the  mur- 
derer, stealing  into  the  king*s  chamber 
— that  noble  picture  of  death  and  de- 
fiance, when  the  hero  falls  under  the 
doomed  sword  of  Macduff, —  are  as 
difficult  to  forget  as  to  describe.  But 
we  are  only  writing  here  of  the  minor 
matter  and  business  of  the  theatre. 

With  regard  to  the  revival  of  Vit' 
ginius,  great  praise  has  been  deservedly 
bestowed  upon  the  costumery  and 
grouping  of  tne  piece,  and  the;  accuracy 
of  all  the  dresses  therein  worn.  This, 
at  least,  is  not  the  case  with  Henry  F., 
a  very  dull  and  meagre  representation 
of  that  most  picturesque  trajg;edy,  where 
the  English  gentlemen  were  habited  in 
those  suits  which  used  to  be  called 
Spanish  dresses  thirty  years  ago,  but 
which  never  were  worn  in  any  age  or 
country ;  and  the  French  courtiers,  by 
way  of  contrast,  appeared  in  suits  of 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  It  is  too  bad  ; 
and  Mr.  Planch6  would  have  com- 
mitted suicide  had  he  witnessed  the 
play.  Now,  in  Othelby  a  directly  con- 
trary system  was  pursued,  and  Titian  le- 
vied under  contribution  to  afford  dresses 
for  the  Venetian  senators  and  nobles. 
The  Moor  himself,  throwing  off  that 
barbarous  masquerade  which  was  only 
adopted  by  Kean,  and  by  the  little 
statue-Moors,  which  decorate  the  fronts 
of  snuff-shops,  appeared  as  a  Venetian 
general,  as  he  has  been  drawn  by  Ve- 
cellio.  The  Council  was  likewise  ex- 
cellent, and  closely  copied  from  Ti- 
tian's picture, — the  Doge  in  his  robes 
of  state,  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the 
Forty,  being  habited  just  as  the  reader 
may  see  them  in  a  little  picture  by 
Titian  at  the  Ix)uvre.  Of  the  cut  of 
people's  coats  in  the  time  of  Macbeth, 
we  can  know  but  little ;  at  any  rate, 
Mr.Macready's  Scotchmen  were  splen- 
'  didly  and  richly  dressed,  and  the  effects 
and  business  of  the  scene  most  carefully 
rendered. 

Shall  we  speak  of  the  queen's  visits 
to  the  theatres,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  received  her  ?  God 
bless  her  sweet  foce !    "A  sight  of  it," 


writes  a  correspondent,  wlio  was  at 
Covent  Garden,  **  seemed  even  to  make 
Lord  Durliam  look  rosy  and  good- 
humoured,  as  he  glowered  at  her  from 
the  opposite  boxes.  Such  a  tumalt 
was  never  heard  1  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller  ioined 
in  'God  save  the  Queen,'  ancl  gfavc 
the  refrain  with  astonishing  hamiooy 
and  effect ;  Joseph  Hume  was  seen  ia 
tears,  hanging  on  Mr.  Roebuck^  neck, 
as  each,  with  his  hat  off,  stood  in  one 
of  tlie  slips,  and  joined  in  the  thunder- 
ing chorus ;  Bulwer  was  so  affected  bj 
it  that  he  fkinted  clean  away :  he  was 
dragged  out  of  the  pit — his  stays  un- 
done—  his  dickey  and  shirt-collar  re- 
moved— restoratives  were  applied  — 
and  he  afterwards  drank  two  glasses  of 
half-and-half  at  the  Albion,  with  toler- 
able equanimity."  Are  these  facts  ? 
We  vouch  not  for  them ;  but  her  ma- 
jesty's visits  to  these  places  of  enter- 
tainment, though  they  work  no  such  mi- 
racles, must  do  them  nevertheless  great 
good :  they  can  scarcely  be  too  often 
repeated,  for  they  bring  good  liousesy 
they  repair  old  losses,  and  they  en- 
courage the  public  taste  for  the  most 
wholesome  amusement  which  the  pub- 
lic well  can  have.  With  the  panto- 
mimes at  either  house  we  have  no  wish 
to  meddle ;  children,  young  and  old, 
are  the  best  critics  on  tliem :  but  Stan- 
field's  Diorama  must  be  mentioned 
with  praise,  if  only  as  a  tribute  to 
exertions  professedly  made  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  stage. 

Take  it,  however,  for  all  in  all,  we 
promised  ourselves  much  more  than 
we  have  seen  performed  —  perhaps, 
unreasonably.  We  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  hope. 

One  source  of  replenishing  the 
stage  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
field  of  our  neglected  dramatic  litera- 
ture, covering  a  space  of  time  from 
Elizabeth  to  the  first  Charles,— a  field 
of  ruins,  out  of  which  only  Shakspeare, 
in  some  half-score  of  his  plays,  has 
been  preserved .  That  this  field  should 
be  worked  is  highly  desirable.  Let  the 
fragments  be  collected  and  united ;  but 
the  task  of  reconstruction  must  be  con- 
ducted with  skill  and  reverence.  Of 
skill  an  example  has  already  been  set; 
but  of  reverence  none  at  all.  The  pro- 
blem to  be  solved,  is  not  how  to  pre- 
serve a  few  scenes,  and  how  to  add 
many  more ;  but  how  to  piece  together 
every  thing  that  is  admirable  in  the 
drama   proposed   for  adaptation,   to 
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change  the  plot  and  situations  as  little 
as  possible,  auid  to  add  no  more  than 
is  necessary.  The  Broken  Heart  of 
Ford  is  a  noble  thing,  presenting  capa- 
bilities of  extraordinary  extent.  There 
is  in  it  so  much,  too,  to  be  thrown  away, 
as  to  leave  Foom  for  legitimately  intro- 
dacinj?  no  little  new  matter;  so  that 
the  adapter  might  fiiirly  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  original  poet.  Old  Ben 
Jonson,  also,  should  not  be  neglected. 
His  comedies  are  sterling,  and  bis  two 
tragedies  might  be  altogeUier  broken  up 
and  recast  with  adrantage. 

But  there  are  also  neglected  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  which,  with  a  good  com- 
pany, are  capable  of  performance.  It 
strikes  us  that,  when  the  Covent  Garden 
company  is  complete,  TroUus  and  Crei^ 
iida  might  be  cast  effectivelv — if  not 
adequately,  it  is  for  reasons  that  would 
prevent  any  soch  play,  with  a  clutter  of 
heroes,  from  being  represented.  Timon 
cfAlheru  and  Lear  we  see  too  seldom. 
To  the  complete  success  of  tlie  latter, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  fool  should  be 
retained ;  noting,  in  fact,  but  tbe^% 
of  Tate  should  be  expunged.  Let  it  be, 
with  very  few  omissions,  precisely  the 
thing  that  Sbaksp^re  left  it.  There 
are  also  the  magnificent  Antony  and 
Cleopatroj  with  the  Coriolanut,  such  as 
Shakspeare  gave  them  to  us,  and  not 
as  interpolated.  Were  but  tliese  tilings 
announced  before  hand,  in  a  kind  of 
orderly  programme,  so  that  the  public 
were  made^  to  Understand  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  success  of  any  one, 
it  would,  nevertheless,  only  be  acted  a 
ceruiin  number  of  nights,  in  order  that 
the  whole  series  might  be  worked  out, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pit 
would  be  regularly  filled,  and  that  the 
boxes  would  not  be  entirely  empty. 

But  the  living  ought  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  dead.  There  are  good  tra- 
gedies in  the  market,  printed  and  in 
manuscript,  Tliis  we  know — this  is 
known  to  many  literary  men.  Of  those, 
let  the  best  be  selected — four  of  them, 
at  the  least,  for  the  season ;  and  let  the 
natbnal  reproach  vanish  that  declares 
we  are  now  wanting  in  dramatic  genius. 
But  here  we  see  a  difficulty — one  which 
we  have  long  felt,  and,  peniaps,  scarcely 
know  how  to  get  over.  Tne  actor  is 
one  thing,  the  author  is  another ;  the 
former  judges  by  a  certain  stage  con- 
tention, the  latter  is  anxious  to  venture 
some  new  mode.  If  there  is  a  tendency 
niore  prominent  than  another  in  those 
^  nave  lately  written  tragic  pieces 


that  are  worth  any  thing,  it  is  to  out- 
rage or  neglect  these  stage  conventions 
—  to  despise  all  stage  trickery — and 
to  trust  to  poetry  and  metaphysical 
analysis  of  character.  As  to  the  ana- 
lysis spoken  of,  we  have  ourselves  no 
very  great  trust  in  it — knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  the  genuine  poet  works  syn- 
thetically, or  even  in  higher  guise, 
and  never  analytically. 


[e  takes  not  to  pieces  to  put  together 
again ;  but  he  generates,  by  a  gradual 
process,  be  it  granted,  a  complete 
whole,  which,  when  produced,  he 
leaves  to  the  critic  to  anatomise ;  but 
for  himself  he  is  no  anatomist,  but  a 
creator.  As  to  the  poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  range  ourself  boldly  on  the 
side  of  the  author  who  judiciously  uses 
it  in  subservience  to  dramatisation. 
But  the  sympathies  of  actors  and  ma- 
nagers have  always  gone  the  other 
way;  and  their  effect,  in  a  recent 
glaring  instance,  was  not  a  little  curious. 
The  author  of  Paraceltut  vras  induced 
to  degrade  his  fine  genius  to  the  con- 
coction of  that  disjointed  stuff  which 
collectively  was  performed  under  the 
title  of  Strafford.  A  certain  power, 
of  which  the  writer  could  not  entirely 
divest  these  disjecta  membroy  still  gave 
a  certain  degree  of  vitality  to  the  sepa- 
rate patches  of  unfinished  composition 
—  half  uttered  sentences — and  fiery 
particles  of  thought — incoherently  scat- 
tered over  dialogue  and  soliloquy.  But 
the  diiuff  ultimately  failed. 

Goethe  was  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Weimar;  and  the  pieces 
which  he  wrote  for  that  stage  were 
composed  on  principles  proceeding 
from  no  lower  source  than  the  oracle 
which  every  poet  can  consult  in  his 
own  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit.  Our 
ideal  of  a  tlieatrical  management  would 
be  expressed  in  an  arrangement  which 
should  leave  the  prevalence  of  the 
Poetic  Spirit  in  the  exercise  of  that 
judgment,  without  whidi  genius  can- 
not exist.  The  poet  vras  originally  the 
player  and  the  manager.  Things  will 
not  take  a  new  start  effectively,  until 
the  government  be  restored  to  him. 
His  prejudices  are,  at  least,  on  the 
safer  side — those  of  a  manager  can 
only,  at  best,  lean  to  the  largest  amount 
of  immediate  profits.  **  Many  are 
the  poets,"  however,  "  who  have  never 
penned  their  inspiration  ;**  and  one  of 
these,  perhaps,  would  be  better  qua- 
lified for  the  task  than  one  who  had^ 
He  should,  however,  have  manifestp-^ 
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in  9ome  way  the  artistic  in  him,  if  only 
as  a  iMMi  of  taste.  In  action  and  in 
utterance,  he  must  have  shewn  a  fotmt 
of  poesy,  expressed  in  his  daily  walk 
ancl  conversation,  though  he  had  not 
drudg^  for  tite  booksellers,  and  put 
the  divine  gift  up  to  sale.  Such  an 
one  would  be  free  from  mercenary  mo- 
tives, which  are  all  we  need  protection 
from :  that  his  judgment  may  be  fair 
and  unbiassed  by  selfish  regards,  is  all 
that  we  or  the  public  can  demand  from 
a  competent  manager.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  thc^  qualities  reside 
in  any  actor,  with  the  exception  of  one ; 
and  we  hope  that  no  sinister  in6uence 
will  draw  him  aside  from  the  direct 
forthright  of  his  duty  and  his  interests. 

We  have  placed  our  standard  of 
managerial  qualifications  high ;  but 
not  too  high.  Until  its  requiations 
are  conceded,  Uie  stage  will  be  no  fit- 
ting arena  for  the  highest  literary  ex^ 
cellence.  The  stage,  above  all  things, 
should  be  an  open  borough.  The  poet 
of  genius  should  be  ture  of  a  welcome 
—  a  warm  reception.  The  stage  should 
be  creative  of  poets,  as  the  press  is 
creative  of  authors.  If  the  market  is 
to  be  contracted  in  any  thing  like  the 
mamier  in  which  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  whatever  professions  may  be 
held  out,  whatever  hopes  may  be  ex- 
cited, tlie  pretended  experiment  is 
abortive  from  the  beginning.  The  man 
who  has  produced  a  really  great  drama 
is  in  possession  of  credentials  which 
cannot  be  disallowed  without  egre- 
gious injustice.  Nor  is  the  injustice 
individual  only,  but  social  also :  the 
country,  the  world,  suffer  loss  with 
him.  Both  are  interested  in  this  dis- 
cussion ;  and  if  tl>e  promises  now  made 
iail  ultimately  of  realisation,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  demand  of 
the  government  that,  by  some  executive 
arrangement,  the  wrongs  of  dramatic 
genius  shall  be  righted,  and  its  pro- 
ductions brought  to  the  desired  test  of 
general  opinion.  Measures  less  ener- 
getic would  only  trifle  with  a  question 
whose  importance  has  a  moral  weight 
not  always  readily  enough  appreciated. 

The  public  taste  follows,  never  pre- 
cedes, the  creations  of  real  genius.  It 
is  idle  to  ulk  of  the  public  taste  de- 
manding this  or  demanding  that.  The 
public  taste  knows  not  what  it  wants, 
until  tlie  object  is  presented  to  its  per- 
ception. It  is  the  rood  that  modifies  the 
appetite ;  and  until  a  sense  of  luxury 
is  acquired,  mere  bu»get*  will  sattsff 


itself  on  any  aKroent.  But  let  refined 
fiire  be  provided,  and  you  shall  then 
see  bow  nice  the  stomach  will  become, 
bow  dainty  it  will  be  in  its  dislikes, 
how  delicate  in  its  preferences. 

If  poetry  be  higher  than  painting, 
from  the  permanence  of  the  materials 
in  which  it  is  wrought — if  words  writ- 
ten or  printed  on  paper  or  vellum  oot- 
last  all,  hues  and  colours  painted  tn 
fresco  or  on  canvass — dramatic  poetry, 
which  presents  us  with  a  species  of 
moving  sculpture,  and  a  mutable  gal- 
lery of  pictures  capable  of  perpetual 
renewal,  advances  high  claims  indeed. 
By  so  much  the  more  are  we  solicitous 
that  none  of  these  glorious  possibilities 
should  be  precluded  by  interested  pre- 
vention. Lvery  art  is  intended  for  mo- 
ral teaching — the  stage  combines  them 
all  within  its  magic  limits.  If  the 
images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledges, 
as  Bacon  writes,  remain  in  books, 
exempt  from  the  wing  of  time,  and 
capable  of  perpetual  renovation,  how 
much  more  efiective,  as  well  as  con- 
cise, raiglit  these  books  be  rendered, 
if  authors  were  encouraged  to  give  them 
the  dramatic  shape,  by  their  ready  pro- 
duction on  the  stage.  These  images 
would  then  be  images  ii>deed — or  some- 
thing more,  almost  living  examples. 
Even  in  books,  Verulam  claims  for 
them  a  higher  name,  because,  says  he, 
"  they  generate  still,  and  cast  tlieir 
seeds  in  tlie  minds  of  others,  provok- 
ing and  causing  infinite  actions  and 
opinions  in  succeeding  ages :  so  that, 
it  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought 
so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and 
commodities  from  place  to  place,  and 
consociateth  the  most  remote  regions 
in  participation  of  their  fruits ;  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified, 
which  as  ships  pass  through  the  vast 
seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant 
to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illumina- 
tions, and  inventions,  the  one  of  the 
other."  All  this  applies  with  tenfold 
force  to  dramatic  representations. 

It  should  be,  however,  the  aim  of 
the  dramatic  artist  to  imitate,  not  copy, 
nature.  In  every  work  of  art  in  which 
we  detect  nature,  ti\e  detection  is  ac- 
companied with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. Likewise,  in  nature,  if  we  detect 
a  resemblance  to  any  artificial  object, 
we  recognise  the  same  feeling  of  asto- 
nishment. This  is  the  source  of  the 
pleasure  in  both  cases — it  oiiginates 
m  a  principle  of  antithesis.  The  in- 
fiaiie  gradations  between  likeoess  wai 
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diierence,  we  have  been  iDStructed, 
form  all  tlie  play  and  all  the  interest 
of  our  moral  and  iotdlectual  bein§: ; 
and  their  identity  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  eternal  to  whomsoever  it  may  be 
reveaUtd. 

The  laws  of  imitation,  therefore,  as 
distioot  from  copying,  require  that  se^ 
lection  should  be  made  from  the  ordi* 
nary  language  of  life.  Tlte  draoMtist  is 
not  to  make  his  characters  say  on  the 
stage  all  they  would  say,  or  even  wliat 
they  would  say  in  similar  titttatioos  off 
it ;  but  he  is  to  adjust,  by  the  rules  of 
a  logic  that  can  be  better  felt  than  de- 
fined, the  matter  and  the  manner  to 
the  purpose  in  view,  and  to  Uie  artistic 
proportions  of  his  piece.  In  his  style, 
he  should  also  avoid  every  phrase  that 
would  tend  to  create  mirth  by  its  po- 
pular associations,  where  he  means  to 
impress  solemnity  of  feeling  on  the 
audience. 

The  monotony  of  modern  life  has 
interposed  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  dramatic  poet,  from  which  he 
can  only  escape  by  the  door  of  imita- 
tion. If  he  were  condemned  to  copy 
merely,  he  could  6nd  in  diese  days 
few  materials  of  excitement.  It  is  well 
for  us  that  the  stage  may  present  us 
with  a  world  the  complete  antithesis 
to  ours,  else  our  better  feelings  might 
grow  stagnant,  and  all  our  emotions  for 
the  wild  and  wonderful  fall  into  dead- 
ness  and  abeyance.  It  is  ill,  however, 
for  the  poet,  that  the  expression  of  tliese 
states  is  now  judged  of,  necessarily,  ra- 
ther by  authority  than  by  expenence. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  poet  is  tied  down 
to  convention  by  the  actors,  and  they 
again  by  the  audience.  We  entreat  of 
both  to  give  the  poet  liberty  in  this 
respect,  and  to  suffer  him  to  substitute 
these  arbitrary  symbols  with  more  na- 
tural ones  of  his  own.  Put  some  faith 
in  his  perceptions,  if  only  a^  a  cor- 
rective for  uhat  has  been  called  *'  Uie 
dead  palsy,''  which  must  possess  yours 
as  a  component  portion  "  of  the  public 
mind." 

"  What  would  appear  mad  or  ludi- 
crous in  a  book,"  (we  are  told,  relative 
to  this  argument,  by  the  divjnest  lec- 
turer on  Shakspeare  that  the  world 
has  yet  acknowledged,)  "  when  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  under  the  form  of 
reality,  and  with  the  truth  of  nature, 
supplies  a  species  of  actual  experience. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  special  privilege  of 
a  great  actor  over  a  gi-eat  poet.  No 
part  was  ever  played  in  perfection ; 


but  nature  justified  Iierself  in  the  hearts 
of  all  her  children,  in  what  state  so- 
ever they  were,  shoii  of  absolute  morat 
exhaustiou,  or  downright  stupidity. 
There  is  no  time  given  to  ask  ques- 
tions, or  to  pass  judgments;  we  are 
taken  by  storm :  and  though  in  the 
hietrionic  art  many  a  clumsy  counter- 
feit, by  carioaiuce  of  one  or  two  features, 
may  gain  applause  as  a  fine  likeness, 
yet  never  was  the  very  thing  rejected 
as  a  counterfeit.'' 

Our  dramatic  liieratuoe  is  at  present 
an  iAexhaustibie  treasury  of  truth  ;  but 
truth  is  infinite,  and  is  yet  capable  of 
enlargping  and  increasing  the  number 
of  her  foirmule.  She  can  become  all 
things ;  yet  be  in  all  the  same. 
Whenever  she  does  this,  she  then 
exercises  her  poetic  attribute «-« the 
changeful  deity,  else  immutable,  is 
then  felt  in  the  river,  the  lion,  and 
the  fiame.  Whatever  the  studious  poet 
may  learn  from  all  arts  and  sciences, 
from  systems  of  moral  doctrine,  from 
schemes  of  esthetic  discourse,  and  even 
fi'om  the  veritable  dogmas  of  religion, 
maybe  embodied  in  the  dramatic  form. 
Coleridge  declared,  that  in  every  step 
he  had  made  forward  in  taste,  in  ac- 
quisition of  facts  from  history  or  his 
own  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  difi'exent  laws  of  being  and  their 
appaneut  exceptions,  from  accidental 
collision  of  disturbing  forces;  that  at 
every  accession  of  information,  afler 
every  siuccessful  exercise  of  meditation, 
and  every  fresh  presentation  of  expe- 
rience; he  had  pnfailingly  discovered  a 
proportionate  increase  of  wisdom  and 
intuition  in  Shakspeare. 

It  is  a  sublime  conception  that,  by 
means  of  the  stage,  all  this  wisdom 
and  intuition  can  be  brought  within 
the  eompass  and  down  to  the  level  of 
the  meanest  apprehension.  With  the 
authority  just  alUided  to,  we  conscien- 
tiously maintain  that,  by  a  conceivable 
and  possible  arrangement  of  the  British 
theatres,  whatever  has  been  and  will  be 
produced  in  this  kind,  may  be  success- 
ively "  sent  into  the  heads  and  hearts, 
into  the  very  souls  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, to  whom,  except  by  this  living 
comment  and  interpretation,  it  must 
remain  for  ever  a  sealed  volume — a 
deep  well,  without  a  wheel  or  wind- 
lass." 

This  "  consummation,"  nevertheless, 
however  "  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
may  not  be  accomplished  by  degrading 
dramatic  poetry  to  the  conventions  of 
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the  stage  *-/Aeie  must  be  lifted  up  and 
enlarg^  to  the  elevation  and  expan- 
sioD  of  the  creative  power.  Is  our 
entliusiasm  misplaced,  if  we  believe 
and  expect  that  the  time  is  hastening 
on  for  this  developement  ?  Are  we 
contemplating  only  '<  a  fiEiiry  world  of 
possibility ''  ?  It  may  be  so.  But  we 
know  that  all  lof^y  aspirations  are,  as  it 
were,  prophecies  of  the  fulfilment  to 
which  they  point ;  nay,  more,  they  are 
of  that  class  of  predictions  which  be- 
come the  main  agents  of  their  own 
accomplishment.  Ample  motives  exist 
for  honourable  ambition ;  and  we  shall 
not  be  slow  in  applying  the  proper  spur, 
if  we  perceive  need  for  its  use.    The 


stage,  as  a  mirror  of  the  state  itself, 
not  of  public  manners  only,  but  of 
morals — nay,  of  doctrine  and  religion 
— should  be  jealously  cherished.  All 
abuses  that  are  likely  to  render  it  less 
effective  should  be  speedily  and  tho- 
roughly reformed.  It  has  been  as  an 
Augean  stable.  It  shall  now  be 
cleansed.  The  Hercules  that  refuses, 
afler  undertaking,  to  go  through  with 
this  useful  labour,  shall  not  escape 
whipping.  The  scourge  is  held  by  one, 
"  each  petty  artery  in  whose  body  is 
hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  ' — 
to  whom  Alcides  was  but  a  great  baby, 
and  Samson  Agonistes  a  blind  puppet 
in  petticoats. 


THE  PARTING. 


I  press'd  not  a  kiss  on  her  cheek ; 

I  dared  not  to  whisper  ftirewell ; 
But  a  tear,  as  I  struggled  to  speak, 

Told  all  that  I  dreaded  to  tell. 

She  brush'd  the  bright  drop  from  my  eye, 
And  smiled  as  in  lightness  of  heart ; 

But  her  tremulous  hand  and  her  sigh 
Confess'd  that  she  knew  we  must  part. 

I  mark*d  the  wild  look  of  distils 
That  in  silence  implored  me  to  stay ; 

But,  oh  I  'twere  a  fatal  caress — 
And  I  tore  myself  madly  away. 

I  rode  from  the  threshold  in  haste, 
Though  the  tliunder  was  loud  on  the  lea ; 

For  the  world  was  one  desolate  waste, 
And  the  future  one  tempest  to  me. 

I  reck'd  not  the  start  of  my  steed. 
As  he  shrunk  from  the  elements'  din ; 

But  I  hurried  him  on  to  his  speed, 
For  the  rage  of  the  storm  was  within. 

One  moment  I  linger*d  to  gaze 
On  the  lattice  that  glimmer'd  afar ; 

And  I  sighed  as  I  tum'd  from  its  rays,— 
Twas  the  beam  of  my  destiny's  star. 
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IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

A  BILL  PREIMRED  AND  BROUGHT  INTO  PARLIAMENT  BV  MR.  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL  AND  MR.  HAWES. 


Much  perplexity  and  doubt  pervade 
the  public  mind  on  this  important 
subject.  The  practice  of  arrest  for  debt 
has  coDtinued  so  long,  that  many  con- 
sider the  policy  good,'  and  the  law  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  country ;  others,  more  enlight- 
ened, hold  the  opposite  opinions. 

Before  we  commence  our  task  of 
unravelling  this  extraordinary  system — 
which  includes  the  question  whether 
Magna  Charta  has  been  violated  by 
the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law,  with- 
out any  direct  statute  or  parliamentary 
authority,  we  will  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  tliat  important  statute,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  person  for  a  simple  debt, 
unconnected  with  fraud. 

The  declaration  that  Magna  Charta 
has  been  violated  by  this  system  is  not 
new,  as  we  shall  shew  in  its  proper 
place.  Trial  by  a  court  legally  consti- 
tuted, in  the  presence  of  a  body  of 
men  of  equal  rank  with  the  accused,  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  29th  article  of 
Magna  CharUi. 

Trial  by  twelve  judges  was  intro- 
duced into  Denmark  by  Regninus,  as 
early  as  a.d.  820 ;  and  an  account  of 
that  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Olaus  Wormius.  They  ad- 
judicated on  all  cases,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  verdict  required  una- 
nimity of  opinion.  The  ancient  Nor- 
man law  bore  a  close  similarity  to  the 
Danish.  Our  Saxon  monarchs  did  not 
punish  even  their  bondsmen  with  im- 
prisonment for  debt.  Alfred  displaced 
and  {lex  talionii)  imprisoned  one  of 
his  judges  for  daring  so  to  do ;  and 
hanged  Judge  Cadwine,  because  he 
condemned  one  Hackwy  to  death  on 
a  verdict  obtained  bv  his  dismissing 
three  dissentients,  and  replacing  them 
by  three  others  nominated  by  himself. 


During  the  reigns  of  Norman  William 
(who  swore,  on  his  coronation,  to  ob- 
serve tite  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, on  which  Magna  Charta  was 
founded),  Rufus,  and  lien.  I.  and  U., 
no  man  was  imprisoned,  even  for  a 
mortal  crime,  unless  first  attainted  on 
the  verdict  of  twelve  men.  A  man 
could  not  be  kept  in  prison  for  a  non- 
bailable  offence  until  the  justices  in 
eyre  came,  but  under  the  writ  de  Otio 
et  Atia,*  the  sheriff  was  directpd  to 
relieve  him.f  The  Mi/rror  of  Justice, 
cap.  V.  sec.  1,  complains  of  the  im- 
pnsonment  of  men's  persons  as  an 
abuse,  though  for  breaking  gaol,  t 
Glanvilie,  cap.  iii.,  holds  the  same 
doctrine ;  andf  as  this  last  authority  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  Magna  Charta,  his 
opinion  corroborates  the  affirmation  of 
Coke,  that  Magna  Charta  is  but  "  de- 
claratory of  the  ancient  common  law." 
The  commencement  of  the  charter  sworn 
to  by  William  the  Conqueror,  on  his 
coronation,  was  drawn  up  by  a  council 
of  the  kingdom,  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  is  thus :  **  Volumus  etiam 
ac  firmiter  prscipimus  et  concedimus 
ut  oVnnes  liberi  homines  totius  mon- 
archis  regni  nostri.''  It  is  certain, 
that  traces  of  trial  by  jury  are  to  be 
found  in  Scotland  as  early  as  David  I ., 
1124. 

It  seems,  that  we  are  not  indebted 
to  the  barons  of  Runnymede  for  the 
origin  of  Uiat  immortal  right,  a  trial  by 
jury,  but  for  renewing  the  ancient  laws, 
and,  as  it  were,  re-establishing  the  free- 
dom of  their  country;  which  had,  from 
the  **  remotest  antiquity,  been  a  free 
nation .'*§  In  the  course  of  our  exa- 
mination, we  shall  have  to  refer  to 
many  of  our  ancient  statutes,  which 
will  incidentally  shew  the  high  venera- 


*  Sieut  in  Magna  Charta,  4^  £dw.  III.  cap.  1. 

t  Vide  Bractoo.  For.  1?1 ;  Fleta,  cap.  xiv. 

X  Major  C — m — b — 11,  when  living  iii  the  rules  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  anticipated 
some  great  battle  in  the  Low  Countries,  and,  fired  by  a  true  soldier*8  and  a  patriot's 
spirit,  joined  the  army,  fought  at  Waterloo,  returned,  and  surrendered  to  the  mnrslial, 
who  put  him  into  the  strong  room  for  months,  where  he  engendered  a  dreadful 
Tbeamatic  affection  !  Digitized  by  VjUUV  t^ 

f  Hur4'a  DiQu  S^lden,  Coke.  ^ 
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have  been  evolved  by  leaving  the  sound 
and   certain  course   of  legislating   on 
principlet,  after  calm  and  grave  consi- 
deration, and  legislating  on  expediency. 
There  ace  principles  on  which  we  are 
bound  to  legislate,  or  there  are   not. 
There  are  great  constitutional  rights, 
wliich  cannot,  by  Uie  ordinary  course 
of   legislation,  be    infringed,  or    our 
boasted  constitution  would  appear  to 
Jse  made  up  of  accidental  fragments  — 
a  work  of  shreds  and  patches— ^ a  mo* 
saic  of  enactments  constructed  by  ex- 
pediency, and  kept  together  no   one 
can  tell  by  what,  or  by  wliom.    Thai 
would  be  a  reduclio  od  abturdum.  Any 
approach  to  that  stale  every  man  should 
do  his  utmost  to  stop  and  repel,  as  it 
would  lead  to  legal  anarchy.  One  cha- 
racteristic of  republicanism  is  the  dis* 
carding  dull  principks  in  legislation, 
and  the  enacting  of  laws  to  serve  any 
temporary  purposes.    Tliat  character- 
istic was  manifested  by  the  adherents 
of  Cromwell,  with  the  same  ignorant 
pertinacity  as  by  the  Radicals  of  the 
present  day.     In  1659,  a  short  pam- 
phlet was  published,  by  several   Re- 
publicans conjointly,  entitled,  Reasont 
for  the  Continuance  of  the  Froceu  of 
Arrest:  a  creditor's  paradoxical  rea- 
sons, which  might  have  assisted  Mr* 
Hawes  or  Sir  John  Campbell,  or  formed 
a    corollary  to  that    bill  which  was 
brought  into  parliament   under  their 
name  and  auspices,  and,  though  a  dis- 
grace to  legislation,  has  been  again  at- 
tempted to  he  forced  on  the  peers;  be^ 
cause  k  is  contrary  to  etiquette  for  one 
lawyer  to  amend  the  blunders  or  non- 
sense of  one  of  the  same  cra(\!  Another 
set  of  those  worOiies  were  desirous  of 
enacting  new  laws  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  on  the  democratic  system  of 
expedieucy.    In  this  precious  morceau 
they  make  no  allusion  to  Magna  Charta 
—  they  take  care  (and  so  have  modem 
lawyers)  never  to  allude  to  our  third 
Edward  s  declarations  and  commands^ 
but  which  we  shall  on  no  account  omit, 
but  to  maintain,  with  true  democratic 
tyranny,  the  practice  of  imprisonment 
for  debt.    At  the  restoration  Uiere  were 
many  writers  who  can;e  forward,  and, 
like  sound  Conservatives,  pointed  out 
to   the   monarch   that  Magna  Charta 
had  been  violated  by  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment; and  complained,  in  the 

*  Thia  gentlemtn,  now  adTsaced  in  life,  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  inmate  of  ths 
Queen's  Bench  Prison  ;  broken  in  fortune,  iton9  blind,  with  several,  abiidren  and  a 
wife,  all  in  one  miserable  room,  in  a  state  of  destitutiw  andwjgSi  C 


tion  in  which  that  charter  was  held, 
which  was  thirty-three  times  confirmed, 
and  "  upon  which,"  the  learned  Coke 
says,  in  his  second  Institute,  "as  out 
of  a  root,  many  fruitful  branches  of  the 
laws  of  England  have  sprung."  In 
our  own  age,  when  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
statutes  of  the  kingdom  published,  it 
was  not  thought  either  safe  or  digniHed 
to  copy  Magna  Charta,  even  from  the 
roll  Inspeximus  of  28th  of  Edward  I.; 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
visit  all  the  universities,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  archives  of  the  united  king- 
dom for  an  original  of  Magna  Charta 
in  particular,  and  (or  all  other  statutes 
and  legal  documents.  Mr.  Annesley,* 
attached  to  that  commission,  discovered 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  one  copy  of 
Magna  Charta  coeval  with  John.  At 
the  same  period,  tlie  Sentcntia  Excom- 
municationis  against  the  breakers  of  the 
great  charter  was  found  in  Wells  Ca- 
thedral. The  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
contains  the  following  peal  against  the 
traitors  of  their  country : 

*'  Item,  omnes  illos  qui  ecclesiasticas 
libertates  vel  antiquas  regni  conauetu- 
dines,  approbates  et  precipue  Ubertates 
et  liberos  consuetudines,  que  in  cartis 
communium  libertatum  et  de  formats  con* 
tioeotur  concessis  a  domino  rege,  archi- 
episcopis,  et  episcopis,  et  ceteris  Aoghie 
prelntis,  comitibus,  baronibus,  militibus, 
et  libere  tenentibus,  quacunque  arte  vel 
ingenio  violaverint,  infregerint,  diminu- 
eririt,  seu  immutaverint,  clam  vel  palam, 
facto  verbo  rel  consilio  contra  illas,  vel 
eanim  aliquam  in  quocunque  articulo 
temere  vincendo." 

The  result  of  this  commission  is  the 
great  edition  of  the  statutes  of  the 
realm :  the  editorial  honour  of  this 
masterly  work  is  given  to  Sir  Edelyne 
Tom  1  ins. 

Now  we  must  endeavour  to  explain 
this  complex  case,  by  discussing  con- 
secutively the  constitutional  question — 
the  legality  and  the  practice— the  com- 
mercial utility,  or  inutility,  as  a  test  of 
solvency  or  a  mean  of  securing  pay- 
ment— and,  lastly,  its  moral  effects. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  discussion, 
we  will  simply  and  cursorily  remark, 
that  on  this  vital  question,  as  on  many 
others,  great  imbecility  has  been  shewn, 
and   consequences,  fraught  with   evil, 
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same  poioted  and  iodtgnant  terms  as 
many  since^  of  the  violation,  tlie  prac- 
tice, tbe  inutility,  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  system.  Among  them  was  William 
Cole,  who  entitles  his  pithy  pages, 
Lef^  f^d  other  Reasons  {wUh  all  hu- 
mUUjf),  presented  to  His  most  excellent 
Majesty  King  Charles  11^  and  to  both 
his  honourable  Houses  of  Parliament, 
why  the  Subjects  should  not  be  impri- 
soned for  t)^y  or  Damages,  or  am/ 
thing  thereunto  relating.  Tlie  woHc 
was  sent  to  the  King,  and  the  Duke 
of  Yoric,  and  the  Speaker,  from  the 
King's  Bench,  October  16th,  1675, 
and  led  to  a  bill  being  prepared,  by 
tbe  especial  order  of  the  king,  for  abo« 
lisbing  the  practice  of  arrest  and  im* 
prisonment  for  debt,  as  being  violations 
of  tbe  great  charter. 

These  last  ibur  years  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  repetition  of  those  facts. 
On  the  3d  of  August,  1837,  the  pri- 
soners in  the  Queeirs  Beocb  sent  au 
admirable  letter  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman,  signed  by  men  who,  alus  ! 
had  been  prisoners  from  twenty-seven 
consecutive  years  to  three  or  four !  re- 
quiring his  lordsliip's  de^ite  declara^ 
tion,  as  the  lord  chief  justice  of  tlie 
Qtieen*s  Bench,  and  conservator  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  "  Whether  they 
were  not  illegally  imprisoned,  in  de- 
fiance of  Magna  Charta  ?**  His  lord- 
ship declined  all  correspondence,  exr 
cepting  in  hisjudicial  capacity  in  court. 
How  does  his  lordship's  answer  com- 
port with  these  words  of  Coke?  — 
"  The  like  writ  is  to  be  grunted  out  of 
tbe  Chancery,  either  in  the  time  of  the 
term  (as  in  the  King's  Bench),  or  in 
the  vacation ;  for  the  Court  of  Cliancery 
is  officina  Jusiitia,  and  is  ever  open, 
and  never  adjourned,  so  as  the  subject, 
being  wrongfully  imprisoneil,  may  have 
justice  for  the  liberty  of  his  person,  as 
ujell  in  the  vacation  time  as  in  term.*' 
To  continue  the  parallelism,  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals  have,  for  four  years,  tor- 
tured I  he  victims  of  the  system  with 
corroding  vexation  and  suspense,  and 
all  tbe  sickness  of  hope  deferred  ;  and 
at  last,  with  admirable  cunning,  forced 
a  rejected  bill  on  the  peers,  which  was 
framed  by  a  soap-boiler  and  two  petti- 
fogging attorneys,  and  fathered  by  Sir 
John  Campbell,  to  pulldown  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
subject  the  embarrassed  and  unfortunate 
among  them  to  unceasing  spoliation. 


and  in  many  cases,  under  the  thirty- 
first  clause,  to  unlimited  duration  of 
imprisonment.*  So  much  for  the  Ra- 
dicals of  Crorewells  day  and  of  our 
own !  Tlie  saroa  primcipks  which  ia 
those  days  actuated  the  true  Conserva- 
tive, are  evinced  in  the  present;  and 
if  Magna  Charta  has  been  violated, 
that  band  will  see  it  restored  to  its 
pristine  purity,  for  it  is  the  compass 
by  which  the  course  of  our  legislation 
should  be  slaeced. 

Our  first  question  is  the  most  in* 
portant :  on  it  depends,  io  a  great 
degree,  our  second  point ;  and,  tliere- 
fore,  we  shall  restate  it.  Can  the  sub- 
ject be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  a 
simple  debt,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution ? 

As  Magna  Charta  was  the  solemn 
restoration  of  our  nu>re  ancient  laws, 
and  is  declaratory  of  the  common  law, 
from  it  we  take  our  start.  That  great 
charter,  with  Habeas  Corpus  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  comprises  the  terms  of 
the  Compact  between  the  sovereign  and 
tlie  people.  It  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  both  contracting  parties  not  to  per- 
mit the  slightest  violation  of  it.  The 
validity  of  the  compact  depends  on  its 
being  kept  sacred,  in  all  points,  by 
both  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  It 
must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that  those 
Statutes  and  institutions  which  consti- 
tute the  Bill  of  Rights  are  inviolable; 
otherwise,  the  foundations  of  our  con- 
stitution are  invaded  and  undermined : 
the  basis  being  weakened,  the  super- 
structure must,  sooner  or  later,  become 
a  crumbling  and  mishapen  mass  of 
machinery  without  support,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  unsafe  and  impracticable 
implement,  liable  to  be  contmually  un- 
roanageablo,  nnd  as  often  dangerous. 

We  musi  commence  with  die  words 
of  that  palladium  of  our  freedom,  and 
shew  from  it  —  from  the  interpretations 
of  the  master-spirits  of  ages  past  — 
from  tiie  actual  practice  of  the  times, 
and  the  repeated  confirmations  of  that 
charter,  what  was  the  constitutional 
system  pursued  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  that  the  great  charter 
was  taken  for  the  common  law  of  the 
land. 

We  prefer  copying  the  6rst  article 
from  the  Charta  conjirmationis  of  9th 
Henry  III.  The  other  articles  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose  will  be  from  the 
original  charter : 


See  ftiMiirUrii^  Rsmw,  No.  CXVIL,  July  1857,;?.  t53^/>^OOgle 
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**  Cap,  1.  First,  we  have  granted  (conm 
ciuimus)  to  God,  and  by  ibis  our  present 
charter  have  confirmed,  for  us  and  our 
beirs  for  ever,  tbat  the  Cburcb  of  Eng- 
land ahall  be  free,  and  sball  bave  her 
whole  rights  and  liberties  inviolable. 
We  have  granted  also,  and  given,  to  all 
the  freemen  of  our  realm,  for  us  and  our 
beirs  for  ever,  these  libertiet  underwritten, 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their 
beirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  for  ever." 

Among  those  liberties  con6mied  by 
charter  of  Henry  III.  is  the  follow- 
ing, being  the  twenty-eighUi  of  the 
original  :♦ 

*'  Ne  aliquis  balUvus  possit  ponere  ali- 
quern  nd  legem  simplici  loquem  su&  sine 
testibus  fidelibus." 

BaUivta  means  justice,  minister  of 
the  king,  steward,  or  bailiff. 

By  this  important  clause,  "no  man," 
of  any  denomination,  could  bring  a 
subject  under  the  ban  of  the  law  by 
his  own  unsupported  declaration, —  a 
simple  and  profound  maxim,  which 
no  just  man  would  desire  to  break, 
and  which  no  man  should  be  even 
permitted  to  attempt.  Yet,  by  the 
practice  of  our  courts,  first,  a  simple 
affirmation  of  debt  was  sufficient;  which, 
as  Lord  Eldon  said,  in  his  speech  on 
Slavery,  gave  "  permission  to  tear  a 
father  from  his  weeping  cliildren,  the 
husband  from  the  distressed  wife,  and 
to  hurry  him  to  a  dungeon,  to  linger 
out  a  life  of  pain  and  misery."  In  the 
12th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I., 
c.  29,  the  affirmation  was  changed  to 
an  affidavit.  The  evils  arising  from  so 
flagrant  a  violation  of  that  article  of 
the  great  charter  are  stated  in  a  work 
presented  to  parliament  in  1646  :t — 
"  It  is  not  to  be  told  what  devices  and 
fain'd  actions,  and  causeless  and  unjust 
arrests,  through  the  cunning  dealing 
and  crafty  devises  of  attorneys  and  so- 
licitors, are  since  daily  framed  and 
executed,  to  the  grievous  vexation  and 
oppression  of  the  people."  The  affi- 
davit has  certainly  somewhat  mitigated 
the  evil,  but  an  unsupported  affidavit 
is  as  complete  a  violation  of  the  charter 
as  a  simple  affirmation.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  a  statute,  or  an 
act  of  parliament,  which  sanctions  the 
violation:  it  has  its  origin  wholly  on 
the  assumption  and  practice  of  the  courts. 


Is  the  assumption  of  any  court  of  law 
to  violate  and  set  at  defiance  an  article 
ef  the  great  charter  ?  Every  man  who 
reads  has  already  given  the  indignant 
answer  in  the  negative. 

No  article  ever  written  by  man  can 
sUind  in  competition  with  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Magna  Charta : 

*'  Ne  corpus  liheri  hominis  capiatnr, 
nee  im)>Ti80uetar,  nee  dissaisietur,  nee 
allegetur,  uec  exuletur,  nee  aliqno  mode 
destruatur,  nee  rex  eat,  vel  mittat  super 
eum  vi  nisi  per  judicium  parium  suorom, 
vel  per  legem  tcrrs." 

Liber  homOf  a  freeman,  extended  to 
villeins,  saving  against  Uieir  lord ;  for 
they  were  free  against  all  men,  saving 
against  their  lord. 

Capiatttr  is  thus  interpreted  by  Coke, 
and  other  profound  and  illustrious  law- 
yers:— "  No  man  shall  be  taken,  that 
IS,  restrained  of  liberty,  by  petition  or 
suggestion  to  the  king,  or  to  his  coun- 
sel, unless  it  be  by  indictment  or  pre- 
sentment of  good  and  lawful  men,  where 
such  deeds  be  done."  Again  : — "No 
man  ought  to  be  put  from  his  liveli- 
hood without  answer." 

Upon  the  affidavit  of  any  man  a 
writ  is  issued,  since  the  Uniformity  of 
Process  Act)  in  the  following  well- 
known  form: — "Victoria,  by  the  grace 
of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  to  the  Sheriff  of 

greeting,  we  command  you,  &c. 

&c.,  to  take  and  safely  keep"k!c.  Upon 
that  authority  a  freeman  is  seized,  and 
imprisoned  for  an  unlimited  term,  and 
"  put  from  his  livelihood.'*  The  gfreat 
constitutional  lawyers  thus  interpret 
this  famous  passage :  — "  No  man  shall 
be  condemned  at  the  king's  suit,  either 
before  the  king  in  his  bench,  where  the 
pleas  are  coram  rcge,  nor  before  any 
other  commissioner  or  judge  whatso- 
ever ;  and  so  are  the  words  *  nee  super 
eum  mittimus'  to  be  understood,  but 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers." — Coke. 
By  which  the  courts  are  debarred  pu- 
nishing (committing  to  prison  for  an 
indefinite  time)  without  a  verdict  of  a 
jury. 

It  is  clear,  past  all  cavilling,  that 
any  man  who  is  arrested  on  the  un- 
supported affidavit  of  another,  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  mere  command  of  the 


•  Bl..  Gr,  a.,  fol.  1759.  ^     _  ^T^ 
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sorereign,  is  condemned  to  punishment 
without  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  and 
*'  without  answer ;"  and,  consequently, 
tJke  sovereign  is  made  to  break  the  so- 
lemn compact  with  the  people,  by  via- 
iatimg  the  great  charter. 

Sotio  )m?e  affirmed,  that  the  words 
"per  legem  terra**  leave  the  matter 
open  for  future  legislation.  So  shallow 
a  statement  is  best  and  most  completely 
refuted,  by  considering  that  Magna 
Cbarta  is  'declaratory  of  the  ancient 
common  law;*'  by  the  legal  practice 
in  accusation  of  oebt;  and  by  the  in- 
terpretation of  (he  princes  of  that  era, 
and  of  the  commentators. 

"Per  legem  temp,  i.e,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  statute  law,  or  custom  of 
Bogland;  for  these  words,  being  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  chapter,  do  refer 
to  all  the  precedent  matters  in  this 
diapter:  and  this  hath  the  first  place, 
because  the  liberty  of  the  man's  person 
is  more  precious  to  him  than  all  the 
rest  that  follow;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
great  reason  that  he  should  be  by  law 
relieved  therein,  if  he  be  wronged.'' 
^  For  it  is  the  worst  oppression  tluU  is 
done  by  colour  of  justice."  ♦ 

The  legal  practice  of  tiiose  days  was 
as  follows.  The  plaintiff  having  satis- 
fiurtorily  substantiated  his  claim  by 
oaih,  and  the  testimony  of  unimpeached 
witnesses,  a  summons,  or  wammg,  was 
delivered  to  the  defendant,  to  appear 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  writ, 
followed  up  by  writs  of  distringas  and 
attachment  against  the  debtor's  pro- 
perty, unless  the  debtor,  as  defcndaiit, 
made  his  **  wager  of  law;"  in  other 
words,  swore  that  the  claim  was  fiilse, 
or  not  to  so  great  an  amount.  On  that 
being  done,  issue  was  joined,  and  the 
case  went  to  be  adjudicated  by  twelve 
of  their  peers.  Those  processes  have 
never  been  abrogated,  and  are  in  their 
full  and  original  force  up  to  the  present 
day.  They  are  far  more  efficient  than 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  but  not  so 
summary,  or  so  profitable  to  the  at- 
torney; and,  therefore,  not  so  com- 
monly resorted  to.  According  to  the 
present  practice  when  issuing  that  pro- 
cess, a  mere  affirmation  is  all  that  is 
required ;  which  is  a  decided  violation 
of  the  twenty-eighth  article,  for  it  de- 
clares that  no  man  can  subject  another 
to  legal  process  — "  SimpUci  loqueld 
suA  sine  testibus  fidelibm** 
Edward  III.,  in  1341,  discovered 


that  the  sUtutes  of  Maribridge  (52d 
Henry  III.)  and  Acton  Bumel  (lllh 
Edward  I.)  had  been  either  miscon- 
ceived or  abused,  and  caused  the  sta- 
tute 42d  Edward  111.  to  be  enacted 
and  promulgated  with  great  decision 
and  ceremony.  The  first  chapter  con- 
tains the  following,  which  would  abro- 
gate the  two  statutes  which  had  been 
abused,  if  either  had  by  its  enactments 
violated  the  great  charter ;  so  that  their 
interpretation  is  secured  to  us,  while 
Magna  Charta  is  confirmed. 

"At  the  parliament  of  our  lord  the 
kin^,  holden  at  Westminster  the  Ist  day 
of  May,  the  two-and-fortieth  year  of  bis 
reign,  it  is  assented  and  recorded,  that 
the  Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest  be  holden  and  kept  at  all  points ; 
and  if  any  statute  be  made  to  the  con- 
trary, that  shall  be  holden  for  none." 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  monarch 
gives  the  reasons  for  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  confirm  Magna  Charta,  which 
must  for  ever  silence  the  quibblers  on 
the  words  ^^  per  legem  terra  J*  He 
recites : 

**  That  clerks,  peers,  and  other  per- 
sons, had  been  impritoned  without  indict' 
ment,  contraby  to  Magna  Cuauta." 

He  then  directs,  tliat 

"  The  chancellor,  treasurer,  barons, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  judges  of 
both  benches,  steward  and  chamberlain 
of  the  household,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  comptroller  of  the  household,  to. 
gether  with  the  preceptor  and  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  should 
take  the  oath,  on  entering  on  their  offices, 
to  obtervs  the  Gnat  Uhartsr  in  every 
article:' 

We  tliink,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
or  cavil  as  to  wliat  was,  in  the  third 
Edward's  time,  the  interpretation  of 
the  twenty-ninth  article,  and  what  the 
practice  was  in  civil  actions  of  account 
Detween  debtor  and  creditor;  and,  also, 
that  abuses  had  been  introduced  by 
the  chicanery  of  the  lawyers,  which  he 
solemnly  denounced  by  stating  tliem, 
and  by  confirming,  at  the  same  time, 
the  great  charter.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, that,  up  to  this  period,  neither 
the  monarchs  nor  the  legislature  ever 
doubted  the  meaning  of  the  articles 

3 noted,  and  never  hesitated  to  confirm 
lem;  the  lawyers  only  attempted  to 
violate,  and  to  substitute  summary  and 
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oppressive  processes  in  the  place  of 
the  charier  bimI  the  customs  of  ihe 
land,  whicb  decreed  that  *'  the  body  of 
the  debtor  muat  be  free,  that  be  migbt 
serve  the  kitif  in  his  wars,  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  maintain  bis  family/' 
The  two  statutes  of  Marlbridge  aod 
of  Acton  Bumel  have  been  erroneously 
supposed,  by  some,  to  have  innovated 
on  Magna  Charta,  and  to  have  given 
the  power  of  arrest.  They  were  both 
enacted  against  positive  crime.  Tlieir 
being  enacted  proves  tljat  the  great 
charter  did  not  give  even  the  power  of 
arresting  a  steward,  who  had  absconded 
with  his  employer's  rents  or  money.  If 
those  statutes  had  given  the  power  of 
arrest,  tliey  wereabrogatad  by  the  statute 
of  confirmation  above  quoted,  42d  of 
Edward  UI.  We  sliould  also  find  tlie 
curious  discrepancy  of  Edward  I.,  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  pub- 
lishing the  statute  of  Acton  Burnel, 
commonly  called  Statute  Merchant ; 
and  in  the  twenty-fifih  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  1297,  a  distinguished  statute  of 
confirmation,  which,  after  declaring 
that  "  the  Charter  of  Libenies  (i.  c. 
Magna  Charta)  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest  shall  be  kept,  in  every  point, 
without  breach,'^  continues  in  these 
remarkable  words : 

''And  that  our  justices,  sheriffs,  may- 
ors,  and  other  ministers,  which  under  us 
have  the  laws  of  the  land  to  guide,  shaH 
allow  the  said  charters  to  be  pleaded 
before  them  in  judgment,  in  all  their 
points ;  that  is  to  wit,  the  Great  Charter 
08  the  cmnmmi  late,  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest  for  the  wealth  of  our  realm." 

As  if  to  completely  rivet  tJie  con- 
firmatory declaration,  and  superadded 
instructions  to  allow  Magna  Charta  to 
be  appealed  to  as  the  mmmum  juSy  he 
adds: 

'*  And  we  will,  that  if  any  judgment 
be  given  from  henceforth,  contrary  to 
the  points  of  the  charter  aforesaid,  by 
the  justices  or  any  other  of  our  ministers 
that  hold  pleas  before  them,  against  the 
points  of  the  charters,  it  shall  be  undone 
and  holdm  for  naught." 

Three  knights  were  appointed  to  be 
chosen  in  each  county,  and  wer«  io^ 
vested  with  tlie  pow^r  of  puoisliing, 
by  fines  and  imprisonment, « very  itrans- 
gression  or  violation  of  Uie  charters.* 
Thus  they  unequivocally  shewed,  that 
his  statute  of  Acton  Bumel  was  never 


inteAded  to  break  is  upon  the  great 
charter;  and,  also,  that  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge  was  not  considered  to  bave 
done  so.  Although  the  liolcs  of  er%^ 
deuce  are  cowplete  as  to  the  interpret- 
atiun  of  the  clauses  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  tl^  practice  of  the  tiroes  m  ac^ 
oordaocf  with  it;  and  although  the 
25ftb  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  42d  of 
Edward  ILL,  would  have  abrogated 
the  innovation,  if  any  had  listed,  we 
will  give  tu6icient  extracts  from  those 
statutes  to  remove  any  lingering  doubt. 
In  tlie  statute  of  MaKbridge,  52d  of 
Henry  HI.  c.  23,  '^  A  remedy  against 
accomptants,*'  it  m  provided  aUo,  **  thai 
if  baililis,  which  ought  to  make  aocompt 
to  their  lords,  do  withdraw  tliemselfof, 
and  have  no  iandtf  or  tenements  whereby 
tliey  may  be  distrained,  then  they  shall 
be  attach^  by  their  bodies,  so  that  the 
sheriff  in  whoae  bailiwick  dtey  belbuad 
shall  cause  them  to  come  to  make  their 
accompt."  It  is  evident,  that  the  power 
of  arrest  given  by  this  statute  was 
against  a  servant  or  i^ent,  who  was 
absconding  with  the  money  of  his  em- 
ployer; and,  jtherefore,  was  a  criminal, 
which  no  mere  debtor  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  On  attending  carefully  to  the 
words,  it  will  be  seen,  first,  that  before 
tiie  arrest  could  take  place,  the  agent 
mus(  have  refused  to  give  up  or  ac* 
count  for  the  property  intruslad  to  his 
diaige ;  secondly,  that  be  has  no  lands 
or  tenements  io  diatrain ;  and,  lastly, 
the  arjceU  is  only  to  eompel  the  delin- 
quent ^'to  come  to  make  his  aoooiBpt.'' 
The  statuie  of  Acton  Bwnel,  llth 
Edward  I.,  is  of  the  eame  character. 
After  reciti«^,  that  '*  Forasmudi  as 
merchants,  which  heretofore  have  lent 
their  goods  to  divers  persons,  be  greatly 
impoverished,  because  there  is  no  speedy 
law  provided  for  them  to  have  recovery 
of  their  debts  at  the  day  of  payment 
assigned  ;*'  and  after  providing  for  the 
form  of  an  acknowledgo^nt  of  a  '<  Sta- 
tute Merchant,*'  and  granting  distress 
on  his  goods,  &c.,  goes  on  to  say 
(sec.  14):  <<  And  if  the  delnor  liave 
no  more  movables  whereupon  the  debt 
may  be  levied,  then  shall  his  body  be 
taken  where  it  may  be  found,  and  kept 
in  prison  until  Uiat  he  shall  have  maje 
an  agreement,  or  his  friends  for  him." 
In  the  thirteenih  year  of  his  neign,  this 
statute  was  extended  to  lands  in  exe- 
cution. Tliey  wene  strictly  mercantile 
law^,  anfi  were  inte^ed  to  apply  solely 
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lo  the  debts  and  contracts  of  merdiafits 
m  trading.  We  have  seen  that  lawyers 
abated  them,  and  that  Edward  III.  re- 
fenred  to  and  denounced  those  abuses ; 
and,  as  Edward  I.  had  done,  conArreed 
Ms^^a  Charta,  declared  it  to  be  the 
common  imo,  and  tliat  all  enactments 
coiHrary  to  it  were  null  and  void. 

The  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  those  who,  '<  by  word,  or  ^eed^ 
or  counsel,"  even  attempted  to  violate 
the  ^^reat  charter,  was  fead  and  pub- 
lished by  the  prelates  twice  a-year, 
wbid)  taught  the  people  to  value  and 
respect  it.  The  decision  of  Edw.  III., 
coupled  with  that  repeated  publicity, 
kept  in  abeyance,  ibr  a  long  series  of 
years,  ail  attempts  at  innovation  of  it. 

We  trust  that  it  has  been  fully  shewn, 
that  no  subject  of  these  realms  can  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  a  mere 
debt,  onaccoropanied  by  fraud,  ac* 
cording  to  the  constitution ;  that,  until 
Magna  Charta  is  declared  by  a  con« 
▼ention  of  the  nation  to  be  a  dead 
letter,  such  arrest  is  in  deAance  of  its 
words,  princi|)les,  and  spirit;  and  that 
the  sovereign,  through  official  repre- 
sentatives, is  made  to  violate  the  solemn 
compact  with  the  people.  Later  au- 
thorities might  have  neen  quoted  to 
shew,  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
same  interpretation  has  been  main- 
tained, and  that  the  veneration  for  the 
great  palladium  of  our  freedom  is  still 
Uie  same:  but  we  prefer  referring  to 
them  in  the  sequel. 

We  have  now  to  unravel  a  tortuous 
system,  pursued  with  cautious  and 
stealthy  steps,  until  Magna  Charta  and 
the  common  law  were  evaded  and 
overreached ;  and  a  practice  innroduced, 
as  unjustifiable  in  principle  as  either 
the  Inquisition  or  the  Bastile,  as  cruel 
in  the  means  adopted  as  botli,  as  im- 
potent for  the  ends  intended,  and  as 
destructive  to  its  victims. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  25th  of  Edw.  III.,  till  19th  of 
Ben.  VII.,  the  law  of  arrest  was  not 
extended,  and  no  monarch  or  legis- 
lature attempted  to  violate  by  enact- 
ment any  article  of  the  great  charter. 
When  civil  discord  prevailed,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  of  the  neglected 
state  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  constant 
exhibition  of  civil  violence.  The  law- 
yers of  that  period  first  mystified  the 
distinctions  between  criminal  acts  and 
civil  lorongs ;  then  between  matters  of 
fecial  contract  and  single  debt.    Se- 


condly, a  follacy  was  introduced,  and 
laid  down  as  an  undeniable  axiom, 
"  In  fictione  jtiris  consistit  eqnitas." 
Having  tacitly  established  those  points, 
they  were  used  as  forms  by  which  to 
bring  the  persons  of  debtors  coloorably 
under  the  power  of  the  courts.  In 
times  when  acts  of  violence  were  of 
daily  occurrence,  it  was  easy  to  suppose 
that  every  man  against  whom  the  affirm- 
ation of  debt  was  made  was  guilty  of 
u  trespass  "  vi  et  armisy  Such  acts  of 
violence  were  proper  and  constitu- 
tional objects  tor  tite  jurisdiction  of 
our  criminal  courts,  and  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  in  particular.  Let  it 
now  be  observed,  that  no  one  ever  had 
the  effrontery  to  attempt  to  annul,  by 
any  legislative  measure,  the  known 
constitutional  principles,  and  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  as  laid  down  in 
the  great  charter.  Such  an  attempt, 
even  in  those  turbulent  times,  would 
have  excited  attention,  and  aroused  re- 
sisnmce.  For  as  Hume  (vol.  ii.  106) 
observes,  "  Though  arbitrary  practices 
often  prevailed,  and  were  even  able  to 
establish  themselves  into  settled  cus- 
toms, the  validity  of  the  great  charter 
was  never  afterwards  formally  disputed ; 
and  that  grant  was  still  regarded  as  tiie 
basis  of  the  English  government,  aiui 
the  sure  rule  by  which  the  authority  of 
every  custom  was  to  be  tried  and  can- 
vas^d.*'  Under  cover  of  a  fictitious 
plaint,  upon  a  declaration  of  trespass^ 
vi  et  armisy  the  debtor  was  arrested, 
Uie  fictitious  plaint  was  passed  over 
without  observation,  and  the  debtor 
detained  in  prisoir  until  he  found  a 
ransom  or  his  grave. 

We  must  here  pause  to  observe,  that 
the  following  principle,  laid  down  by 
Coke,  is  applicable  in  every  case  of 
legal  accusation  : 

"  By  tliese  writs  it  manifestly  appear- 
eth,  that  no  man  ought  to  Im  imprisoned 
but  for  same  certain  cttvHf  and  that  cause 
mu$t  be  shewed ;  fot  otherwise  how  can 
the  court  take  order  therein  according  to 
law." 

A  subject  of  England  can  only  be 
imprisoned  for  crime  after  trial  and 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.  A  simple  debt 
is  not,  and  never  was  pretended  to  be, 
a  crime.  How,  then,  is  it  that  because 
a  debtor  cannot  pay  the  amount  of  his 
debt,  and  the  costs  of  the  attorney, 
that  he  is  committed  to  prison  ;  not  for 
a  specified  term,  but  perhape  for  years,^ 
for  life  ?    In  the  verdict  and  judgment 
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that  a  debt  is  due,  not  one  word  about 
imprisonment  passett  the  lips  of  the 
official  who  reads  it ;  and  yet  a  free- 
bom  man  is  committed  to  (we  mast 
repeat  it)  perhaps  perpetual  imprison- 
ment I  How  is  this  ?  What  has  be* 
come  of  Magna  Charta  ?  How  is  the 
annexed  authority  swept  away  ? 

"  But  if  any  man,  by  colour  of  any 
authority  [keep  in  mind  the  fiction  of  a 
trespass],  where  be  hath  not  that  parti- 
cular case,  arrest  or  imprison  any  man, 
or  cause  him  to  be  arrested  or  impri- 
soned, this  is  ogainst  this  article  ;  and  it 
is  most  hateful  when  it  is  done  by  coun- 
tenance  of  justice."  • 

This  great  interpreter  of  our  laws, 
in  words,  if  possible,  more  apposite, 
writes : 

"  Albeit  judgments  in  the  king's  court 
are  of  high  regard  in  law,  wadjudieia  are 
accounted  njurit  dicta,  yet  it  is  prorided 
by  act  of  parliament,  that  K^ny  judgment 
be  given  contrary  to  any  of  the  points  of 
the  Great  Charter,  or  Charta  de  Foresta, 
by  the  justices,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
kmff*8  ministers,  it  shall  be  undone  and 
bolden  for  naught"  f 

Has  this  great  charter  been  abro- 
gated ?  Has  any  point  or  article  of  it 
been  repealed  ?  We  never  heard  of  any 
statute  but  in  confirmation  of  it.  We 
never  heard  of  any  act  which  specifi- 
cally attempted  to  repeal  any  point  or 
article  of  it.  How,  then,  can  a  subject 
be  legally  arrested  for  a  civil  action  of 
account,  and  imprisoned ;  and  subse- 
quently, without  the  commission  of  any 
crime,  without  a  specific  verdict  direct- 
ing his  being  sent  to  linger  in  prison, 
be  committed  to  a  dungeon  ?  We 
shall  be  told,  that  it  is  the  long-con- 
tinued practice  of  the  courts,  and  tliat 
acts  of  parliament  have  sanctioned  the 
practice.  Was  the  practice  constitu- 
tionally legal  ?  We  have  proved  to  de- 
monstration that  it  is  constitutionally 
iilegal.  What  is  unlawful  in  its  com- 
mencement, roust  have  all  its  super- 
structure of  the  same  rotten  character. 
We  will,  therefore,  feariessly  attack  the 
superstructure,  and,  unless  we  err,  leave 
not  a  vestige  for  our  opponents  to  cling 
to. 

To  shew  the  jealousy  with  which  any 
overt  attempt  to  innovate  on  tlie  Great 


Charter  was  watched  and  repelled,  we 
may  mention,  that  Edward  Vl.  iocor- 
porated  St.  Albans,  and  granted  to  the 
corporation  to  make  ordinances.  They 
made  an  ordinance,  on  pain  ofimpristm' 
ment.  It  was  adjudged  to  be  against 
Magna  Charta,  and  declared  that  it 
should  be  holden  for  naught.  By  pa* 
rity  of  reasoning,  every  other  ordinance, 
act,  or  enactment,  which  is  contrary  to 
that  charter,  roust  be  held  for  naught. 
Indeed,  it  hat  been  *^  enacted  if  any 
roan  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  (even) 
agaimt  the  form  of  this  Great  Charter, 
that  he  be  brought  to  his  answer,  and 
have  right.*' t  Irksome  as  the  task  may 
be,  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  shew, 
as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  can,  the 
latent  origin  and  the  progress  of  this 
systematic  violation  of  the  repeatedly 
confirmed  rights  of  the  people.  In 
early  times  the  chancellor,  in  drawing 
the  king's  original  writs,  was  often 
compelled  to  put  them  into  new  forms, 
to  adapt  them  to  particular  cases,  to 
which  precedents  did  not  apply.  It 
was  difficult  to  draw  those  writs  so 
perfectly  as  to  make  them  unquestion- 
ably legal;  and  therefore  the  statute 
13  Edw.  I.  cap  24,  was  enacted,  to 
render  the  process  founded  on  the  new- 
formed  wnts  legal,  and  received  the 
technical  name  of  an  action  of  trespass 
on  the  case,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
common  action  of  trespass  vi  et  armis. 
It  is  evident  that  neitner  of  those  ac- 
tions had  any  direct  reference  to  debtors. 
They  were,  however,  eventually  per- 
verted and  used,  as  we  have  said,  to 
bring  the  persons  of  debtors  cohurabfy 
under  the  power  of  the  courts.  This 
statute  of  Edward  I.  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, and  looks,  from  its  mysterious 
complexity,  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
work  mischief.  The  two  clauses  which 
bear  on  the  matter  under  discussion  are 
these: 

"  But,  from  henceforth,  where  in  one 
case  a  writ  is  granted,  in  like  case,  when 
the  remedy  falleth,  the  writ  shall  be 
made  as  hath  been  used  before." 

Tlie  other  is  the  operative  clause : 
"  And  whensoever,  from  henceforth, 
it  shall  fortune  to  the  chancery  that  in 
one  case  a  writ  is  found,  and  in  like  case 
falling  under  like  law,  and  requiring  likd 
remeoy,  is  found  none,  the  clerks  of 
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the  chancery  shall  agree  in  making  the 
writ,** 

On  tliis  curious  specimen  of  legisla- 
tion, so  unlike  the  clearness  and  noble 
simplicity  of  nsany  of  tlie  statutes  we 
have   quoted,    was    founded    tlie   19 
Hen.  VII.  1503,  which  recites,  "  that 
iike  proceu  he  had  hereafter  in  actions 
upon  the  case,  as  well  sued  and  hang- 
ing, as  to  be  sued  in  any  of  the  said 
courts,  as  in  actions  of  trespass  or  debt/' 
Subsequently,  the  same  remedy  was, 
in  the  same  fashion,  extended  by  23 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14,  to  actions  of  for- 
cible entry,  which  was  derived  from 
5  liichard  II.,  and  to  writs  of  annuity 
2nd  covenant.    In  those  statutes  there 
is  no  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  abro- 
gate, substitute,  or  innovate,  on  the 
charter,  while  there   is   in   reality  a 
stealilw    step    towards    it.       By  37 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8,  it  is  enacted  that 
the  words  vt  et  armis,  and  such  like 
words,  "  shall  not  of  necessity  be  put 
or  comprised  in  any  such  proceedings." 
The  law  and  practice  in  questions  of 
debt  remained  in  nearly  that  state  for 
a  long  period  of  time.    Tie  rights  of 
Magna  Charta  may  have  been  set  at 
defiance ;  but  no  law  legalising  arrest 
and  imprisonment  for  debt  was  ever 
passed.     It  must  be  admitted,  that 
what  had  been  done  by  cunning  and 
stealth  at  first,  was  gradually,  coolly, 
and  impudently  adopted  as  the  com- 
mon  practice.      Notwithstanding   the 
practice,  we  have  seen  the  manly  and 
unequivocal  declarations  of  Coke ;  to 
which  may  be  added  those  of  Eyre, 
Dyer,  Blackstone,  and  Lord  Bacon, 
who  distinctly  affirms  that "  no  person 
could  be  arrested  for  debt,  according 
to  the  constitution."    In  a  former  part 
of  this  article,  we  referred  to  the  re- 
monstrance made  to  Charles  II.,  and 
the  intention  of  that  monarch  to  put  an 
end  to  the  nefarious  abuse.     Among 
the  worst  of  the  evils  originating  from 
the  foctitious  system,  was  that  a  person 
might  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail  for 
any  sum  of  money  upon  a  common  bill 
of  latitat  of  Middlesex,  without  the 
particular  cause  of  action  being  ex- 
pressed.   It  was  erpedient  to  remedy 
this  evil ;  but,  like  all  legislation  on 
expediena/,    instead    of  princq>les,    it 
neariy  performed  the  desirable  feat  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  cases  of  civil  ac- 
tions of  account.     The  statute  of  1 3 
Car.  II.  cap.  2,  runs  thus :  "  No  person 
arrested  by  any  sheriff,  &c.  by  force  or 


colour  of  any  bailable  writ  issuing  out 
of  tlie  King's  Bench,  wherein  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  true  cause  is  not  expressed, 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  security  for 
his  appearance,  in  any  penalty  or  sum 
of  money  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds." 

"  This  statute/'  observes  Blackstone, 
'^  without  any  such  intention  in  the 
makers,  had  like  to  have  ousted  the 
King's  Bench  of  all  its  jurisdiction  over 
civil  injuries  without  Jorce ;  for  as  the 
bill  of  Middlesex  was  framed  only  for 
actions  of  trespass,  a  defendant  could 
not  be  arrested  and  holden  to  bail  there- 
upon for  breaches  of  civil  contract — at 
least,  not  for  any  sum  exceeding  forty 
pounds." 

There  requires  no  more  better  illus- 
tration of  the  hollow  and  rotten  found- 
ation on  which  all  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  built.  By  the  cele- 
brated insertion  of  the  "  ac  etiam " 
clause,  briefly  stating  the  true  cause  of 
action,  the  power  was  retained,  and 
with  it  a  considerable  share  of  the  legal 
plunder. 

With  matchless  effrontery,  the  courts 
took  upon  themselves  to  render  Magna 
Charta  a  dead  letter;  and  having  surrep- 
titiously introduced  a  fictitious  plaint, 
by  the  following  processes  consigned 
the  persons  of  debtors  to  prison,  on  a 
real  or  fictitious  claim,  on  an  unsup- 
ported affirmation,  for  any  sum,  how- 
ever small,  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
yeai-sl 

First,  an  original  wtit  from  Chancery 
was  supposed. 

Secondly,  pledges  of  provocation,  or 
security  against  groundless  acts,  were 
supposed. 

Thirdly,  the  sheriff's  inquiry  for  goods 
was  supposed. 

Fourthly,  the  sheriff's  answer,  or  re- 
turn, that  defendant  had  no  goods,  was 
supposed. 

Fifthly,  the  writ,  empowering  bailifl^ 
to  seize  the  defendant's  person,  was 
issued. 

Well  might  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Eyre  exclaim,  "  The  law  is  a  terrible 
engine  of  oppression,  if  the  courts 
[governmentsj  will  not  look  into  the 
abuses  of  its  proceedings."  AAer  ages 
will  scarce  believe  that,  with  such  a 
charter  as  was  wrested  from  John  at 
Runnymede,  and  all  its  solemn  con- 
firmations— with  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
the  more  recent  general  recapitulation, 
the  Bill  of  Rights — it  was  not  until  the 
12  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  29,  that  even  an 
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aiffidavit  of  debt  was  made  legaUy  ne- 
cessary to  permit  the  courts,  on  the 
series  of  $vppo8kion$,  to  pursue  its 
dreadful  course. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  tliat  be- 
tween the  reisEns  of  Charles  I.  and 
George  I.  the  Creat  Charter  was  never 
appealed  to,  or  that  those  references 
were  not  applicable  to  the  subject. 
When  Sir  Eaward  Hampden  and  his 
colleagues  were  committed  to  prison, 
"  for  refusing  to  lend  upon  the  com- 
mission for  loans,''  by  '*  special  eom- 
raand  of  the  king  to  him  (the  wsvden 
of  the  Fleet),  signified  by  warrant  of 
seveml  of  the  privy  council,"  Selden, 
as  Sir  Edwata  Hampden's  coimsel, 
thus  objected  to  the  legality  of  the 
commitment,  and  nobly  expounded  the 
rights,  the  principles,  the  common  law 
of  England : 

"  Firrt,  That  the  return  is  not  positive, 
but  referred  to  the  signification  made  of 
another." 

Tlie  same  objection  is  valid  against 
a  writ  of  capias,  by  the  special  com- 
mand Regiuffi  Victorias,  made  by  my 
Lord  EUenborough. 

**  Secondly,  The  keepers  of  the  pris<»is 
have  not  returned  the  caute  of  the  com- 
mitment,  but  the  caxue  of  the  cause,'* 

This  is  the  precise  illegal  return  of 
the  marshal  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

"  Thh^ly,  That  the  return  of  the  com. 
mitment  is  imperfect,  for  that  it  sheweth 
onlv  the  cause  of  the  detxining  in  prison, 
and  not  fbe  cause  oi  the  first  commit- 
ment." 

The  return  of  the  sherifT,  whose 
officers  have  captured  and  imprisoned 
a  subject  for  a  simple  debt,  is  merely  a 
report  that  the  orders  Victorise  Kegiue 
have  been  obeyed. 

"  Lastly,  The  second  general  excep- 
tion was  to  the  manner  of  the  return  ; 
and  that  was  touching  the  imprisonment, 
per  speciale  mandatutn  Domini  Regis,  by 
the  lords  of  the  council,  without  any 
cause  expressed.  Wherefore,"  exclaimed 
Selden,  *«  by  the  constant  and  settled  laws 
of  this  kingdom  (without  which  we  have 
nothing),  no  man  can  be  justly  impri- 
soned, either  by  the  king  or  council, 
witk4m$  a  cause  of  commitment,  and  that 
ought  to  be  expressed  in  the  return. 
Tbe  law  saith  expressly,  no  freeman 
shall  be  imprisoned  without  due  process 
of  law  ;  nuUus  liber  homo  capialur  vel 
imprisonetur  nisi    per  legem  terra:,  &c. 


And  in  tbe  charter  of  King  John  there 
are  these  words,  Nee  eum  in  earesrem 
mittimus,  *  We  will  not  commit  him  to 
prison.'  That  is,  the  king  himself  will 
not."* 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  stronger  terms, 
corroborates,  in  his  comments  on  that 
passage,  the  interpretation  of  Seldoi : 
'<  Tlie  king,  by  Magna  Charta,  is  <fe- 
barred  from  impraonirtg  his  debtor;  the 
power  reserved  to  the  crown  was,  by  the 
common  law,  reserved  to  the  subject." 
In  the  sequel  of  that  extraordinary 
pleading,  we  find  the  following  words : 

"  If  those  gentlemen,  who  are  com- 
mitted without  any  canse  shewn,  should 
not  be  bailed,  but  remanded,  the  subjects 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  restrained  of  their 
liberty  for  ever,  and  by  law  there  can  be 
no  remedy.  We  shall  not  reflect  upon 
the  present  time  and  government;  but 
we  are  to  look  what  may  betide  us  in 
time  to  come  hereafter.  The  laws  are 
called  the  great  inheritance  of  every  sub- 
ject, and  the  inheritance  of  inheritances, 
without  which  we  have  nothing  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  inheritance/' 

If,  as  these  great  authorities  dedaie, 
that  **  by  the  settled  and  constant  laws 
of  this  kingdom  {without  which  %oe  haw 
nothing)  no  man  can  be  justly  impri- 
soned, neitlier  by  the  king,  the  council, 
or  a  subject,  without  a  cause  of  com- 
mitn^ent  specified,  and  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peerSf  in  accordance  with  tbe 
ancient  common  law  and  tlie  customs 
of  tlie  kingdom,"  lu>w  was  it,  ai>d  is  it, 
that,  by  the  special  mandate  of  the 
sovereign,  fifteen  thousand  people  are 
constantly  in  prison, harassed,  degraded, 
and  ruined,  without  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  without  a  specified  cause  of  com- 
mitment, without  a  declared  crime, 
without  a  specified  duration  of  impri- 
sonment? 

We  have  in  detail  given  the  reply ; 
we  will  briefly  recapitulate  it.  By  the 
surreptitious,  oppressive,  tyrannous, 
plundering  practice  of  the  courts,  in 
violation  of  Magna  Charta,  and  which 
practices  have  been,  by  two  acts  of 
parliament,  12  Geo.  I.  and  2  Wm.  IV., 
considered,  taken  for  granted,  as  the 
ancient  common  law  of  the  realm  ! 

We  must  give  one  more  example  of 
the  powers  of  the  Great  Charter.  In 
J  647,  Sir  John  Maynai-d  had  articles 
of  high  treason  preferred  against  him. 
The  trial  was  to  come  on  before  Uie 
lords.    He  excepted  to  tlte  jurisdiction 
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of  ihe  court,  and,  by  a  written  paper 
presented  to  them,  demanded  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers,  "  according  to 
Magna  Charta  and  the  law  of  the 
land." 

Why  should  not  a  man  imprisoned 
for  a  civil  action  of  account,  without  the 
cause  of  commitment  being  specified, 
and  without  a  trial,  appeal  to  Magna 
Charta  ?     It  would  be  curious  to  see 
if  the  courts  of  the  present  day  would 
support  the  stealthy  villany  of  their 
predecessors,  and  declare  that  the  acts 
of  George  I.  and  William  IV.  abrogate 
Magna  Charta.    It  would  be  a  matter 
of  great  consequence  to  ascertain  if  it 
be  necessary  to  appeal  to  parliament  to 
compel  the  courts  to  retrace  Uieir  vio- 
lation of  the  Great  Charter.    In  1629, 
Richard  Chambers,  a  merdiant,  was 
condeiuned  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  pay 
two  thousand  pounds,  for  some  true 
and  hasty  words  spoken  by  him  on  an 
act   of  oppression  by  officers  of  the 
customs.    He  first  refused  to  sign  the 
submission  tendered  to  him  by  that 
court,  and  couched  his  refusal  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  All  the  above  said  covenants 
and  submission  I,  Richard  Chambers, 
do  abhor  and  detest,  as  most  unjust 
and  ialse ;  arkl  never,  till  death,  will 
acknowledge  any  part  thereof.''     In 
his  plea  in  the  exchequer,  he  com- 
mences   (aAer    the    preamble)    with 
direct  references  to  Magna  Charta  and 
its  confirmations,  and  gives  the  twenty- 
ninth  article  almost  at  length,  conclud- 
ing it  with,  **  And  that  the  lord  the 
king  should  not  go  upon  him,  nor  deal 
with  him,  but  by  a  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.*' 
We  have  referred  to  this  spirited  re- 
monstrance, merely  to  shew  that  against 
even  that  arbitrary  court  Magna  Charta 
had  been  boldly  quoted.    It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  similarity  which  exists  be- 
tween the  practice  of  arrest  for  debt  and 
the  system  of  the  Star  Chamber.  First, 
there  is  a  secret  declaration ;  second,  a 
vrarrant  of  seizure,  by  the  special  com- 
mand of  the  king ;  thirdly,  the  arrest 
and  imprisoiunent;  fourthly,  condemna- 
tion without  specified  crime,  without 
specified  duration  of  punishment.  The 
same  spirit  which  conceived  the  court 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  devised  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Great  Charter  in  matters 
of  civil  account.    Imprisoned  debtors 
are  usually  ruined  men,  and,  conse- 
quently, without  the  power  of  support- 
ing their  rights.     It  is  also  fonna,  as 
may  be  readily  supposed,  that  they  are 
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soon  left  to  their  fate  when  no  longer 
able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  legal  ad- 
visers ;  add  to  that  tlie  inherent  dislike 
to  the  exposure  of  their  names  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  sufficient  cause  is 
apparent  for  the  long  continuation  of 
the  abuse,  when  supported  by  a  power- 
ful body  of  common -law  attorneys, 
whose  chief  meaits  of  subsistence  are 
derived  from  the  great  expenses  ex- 
tracted by  them  upon  the  writs  issued. 
In  London  and  Middlesex,  the  average 
annual  expenses  incurred  upon  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  writs  would 
not  fall  far  short  of  half  a  million  of 
money,  absorbed  by  the  attorneys,  and 
consequently  lost  to  the  creditors.  The 
sum  has  been  stated  as  being  much 
greater;  but  we  wish  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  exaggeration,  and 
have  therefore  given  but  little  more 
than  half  the  amount  calculated  by 
Gordon  and  others. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  statute  of 
12  Geo.  I.e.  29,  which  taket for  granted 
that  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt 
are  legal,  and  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  ancient  customs,  laws,  and 
charters  of  the  kingdom,  and  enacts 
that  a  simple  affirmation  shall  no  longer 
be  sufficient  to  deprive  a  subject  of  bis 
liberty,  and  consign  him  to  misery  and 
ruin,  but  that  the  sum  claimed  shall 
amount  to  ten  pounds,  and  that  an 
affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  plaintiff 
of  the  catue  of  action.  Observe,  the 
word  ^*  debt "  is  cautiously  omitted. 
By  the  7  and  8  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  sum 
on  which  an  arrest  could  take  place 
was  increased  to  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  affidavit  must  be  maae  and  filed. 
Still  the  word  debt  is  not  used.  For  a 
sum  less  than  twenty  pounds,  a  sum- 
mons personally  served,  usually  termed 
a  serviceable  writ,  is  issued,  and,  under 
certain  rules  of  court,  still  continues. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
the  omission  in  the  preceding  acts  of 
the  word  debt,  when,  by  the  law,  we 
have  seen,  even  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
that  the  true  cause  of  commitment  was 
required  by  Selden  to  be  precisely 
stated;  and  so  it  is  now  in  all  other 
civil  and  criminal  processes.  Why  was 
it  so  carefully  omitted  in  cases  of  sim- 
ple debt?  Would  it  have  been  too 
open  and  flagrant  a  violation  of  the 
Great  Charter?  We  have  said  that 
we  must  keep  that  in  view,  and  also 
this  extraordinary  fact,  that  none  of 
those  acts  refer  to  any  charter  or  statute, 
or  ancient  law  or  custom,  to  support 
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the  system  of  arre^t  on  mesne  process, 
or  even  on  judgment,  but  very  de- 
murely lake  it  for  granted  ;  so  that  we 
may  more  clearly  comprefaeud  the  last 
and  most  important  aJteration  in  this 
system  by  tlie  Uniformity  of  Process 
Act,  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  36. 

It  seems  to  us,  after  matui-e  consi- 
deration, that  the  person  who  drew  up 
that  act,  being  fir  better  acquaiiited 
with  tlie  technicalities  of  tlie  practice 
of  the  law,  tlian  with  the  constitutional 
laws  and  rights  of  the  realm,  has,  unin- 
tentionally, destroyed,  not  only  all  the 
fictitious  plaints,  imbecile  *'  ac  etiamif' 
and  all  the  chicanery  of  system  so  long 
continued,  but  deprived  all  the  courts 
of  their  hitherto  ai>sumed  power  in  cases 
of  simple  debt,  and  placed  the  law  on 
its  ancient  constitutional  grounds,  and 
thus  superseded  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lating further  on  tliis  important  matter, 
than  settling  the  exact  meaning  of  this 
Uniformity  of  Process  Act. 

That  act  (describes  that  one  of  the 
five  forms  of  process  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  shall  be  adopted,  and  not 
tJie  writs  which  had  heretofore  been 
in  use. 

1 .  A  writ  of  summons  to  be  person- 
ally served  in  ordinary  cases. 

2.  A  writ  of  distringas,  witii  a  view 
of  seizing  the  defendant's  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  forty  shillings,  in  case  of  not 
being  able  to  serve  the  defendant  per- 
sonally with  a  writ  of  sumoaons,  and 
also  as  the  preliminary  of  proceedings 
to  outlawry. 

3.  A  writ  oi capias  to  arrest  a  paKy 
who  is  at  large,  or  already  in  custody  of 
a  she  I  iff. 

4.  A  writ  of  detainer  against  a  per- 
son already  in  the  prison  of  one  of  the 
courts. 

5.  A  writ  of  summons  to  be  served 
on  a  member  of  parliament,  in  order  to 
enforce  Uie  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt 
Act,  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  s.  10. 

The  form  of  the  third  writ  abo?e 
given,  and  the  2 1st  section  of  the  act 
considered  together,  will,  we  believe, 
fully  bear  out  our  constitutional  and 
common-sense  interpretation.  The 
clause  is  as  follows : — 

"  XXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  from  the  time  when  this  shall  com. 
menee,  and  take  effect,  the  writs  herein, 
before  authorised  shall  be  the  only  writs 
lor  the  commencement  of  personal  ac- 
tione  in  any  of  the  courts  aforesaid,  in 
easM  ta  which  $aeh  writt  are  applicable. 
And  the  costs  to  be  tdlowed  and  charged 


for  such  wriU  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
writs  of  latiut.  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
abridge,  alter,  or  affect  the  franchise  and 
jurisdiction  of  either  the  counties  pala- 
tine of  Lancaster  or  Durham,  or  of  any 
officer  or  minister  thereof." 

It  has  been  ruled  and  decided,  that 
the  suing  out  of  the  writ  of  summoos, 
and  all  the  other  writs,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  *<  the  commencement  of  the 
action,"  for  all  purposes  ;  and  tliai 
they  cannot  be  issued  before  the  cause 
ofaclion  is  complete. 

We  must  now  give  the  form  of  No. 
4  in  the  schedule,  viz.,  the  writ  of 
capias. 

'*  William  IV..  &c.  to  the  sheriff  of 

greeting.   We  command  you  (or  as 

before  or  often  we  have  commanded  you) 
that  you  omit  not  by  reason  of  afiy  liberty 
of  your  bailiwick,  but  that  you  enter  the 

same,  and  take  C.  D.,of ,if  he  shall  be 

found  in  your  bailiwick,  and  him  safely 
keep,  unul  he  shall  have  given  you  hail, 
or  made  deposit  with  you,  according  to 
the  law  in  an  action  on  promises  (or  of 
debt,  &c.)  at  the  suit  of  A.  B.,  or  until 
the  said  C.  D.  shall  by  other  lawful 
means  be  discharged  from  your  custody. 
And  we  further  command  you,  that,  on 
execution  hereof,  you  do  deliver  a  copy 
hereof  to  the  said  C.  D.  And  we  hereby 
require  the  said  C.  D.  to  take  notice, 
that  within  eight  days  after  execution 
hereof  on  him»  he  shall  cause  special 
bail  to  be  put  in  for  him  in  our  court  of 

to  the  said  action ;  and  that  in 

default  of  his  doing  so,  such  proceedings 
may  be  had  and  taken  as  are  mentioneid 
in  roe  warning  hereunder  written,  or  en- 
dorsed hereon.  And  we  do  further  com- 
mand you  the  said  sheriffs,  that  imme- 
diately  after  the  execution  hereof,  or  that 
if  the  same  remains  unexecuted,  then 
that  you  return  the  same  at  the  end  of 
four  calendar  months  from  the  date 
hereof,  or  sooner  if  you  shall  be  there- 
unto required,  by  order  of  the  said  court 

or  any  judge  thereof.     Witness at 

Westminster,  the day  of ." 

The  words  of  the  21st  clause,  above 
quoted,  the  words  of  the  writ,  and  the 
words  used  in  the  form  of  the  affidavit, 
which  now  comprise  the  allegation  on 
which  to  found  the  process,  and  autho- 
rise the  endorsements  ordained  by  this 
and  the  former  statutes,  have  clmnged 
the  cause  of  action.  Five  writs  (as  we 
have  seen)  are  the  only  writs  on  which 
personal  actions  can  be  cooHneneed, 
and  in  those  cases  to  which  alone  such 
writs  are  applicable..  Thus  all  chi- 
oanecies  of  the  Urn  and  piactice  in  per- 
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sonal  ttctioiis  for  sknple  debt  are  done 
away.  The  disgracenil  and  tyraanous 
ftctioBS,  the  writs  of  tiespass  ^^vi  et 
"  of  ctq^as  **  quare  claummft-e- 
quo  mtnttf"  tieretofbre 
pttlouslj  and  fraudulently  ob- 
tatned  fron  the  sereral  courts  of  West- 
fnkwter  on  lalae  charges  and  allega- 
tkm^y  the  juggling  **  ae  etitun*'  clauses, 
and  all  the  misetable  rubbish  of  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  are  by  the 
UnHbnnity  of  Process  Act  swept  away.  * 

Tlie  unconstitutional  law  whidi  by 
the  former  prooeee  faliely  accused  a 
•object  of  trime^  and  then  imprisoned 
bkn  for  debt,  being  destroyed,  it  is  dear 
that  the  law  between  debtor  and  ere- 
dilor  stands  on  the  ancient  laws  and 
eosloaM  of  the  ktagdom  as  hi  principle 
set  fonli  by  Magna  Chatta,  and  which 
have  never  been  altered  or  repealed. 
ia  fiMt,  dM  old  law  has  been  (untnten- 
tiooally)  as  it  weve,  let  in  again  pure 
aad  clear,— for  a  simple  debt  is  no 
crime,  aad  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
declaring  that  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, no  subject  can  be  constitu- 
tionally imprisoned.  Even  after  a 
jury  has  declared  the  accused  guilty  of 
crime,  the  judgment  must  coiHain  not 
only  tbe  precise  cause  of  action,  but 
dM  exact  nature,  degree,  and  duration 
of  papishmeot.  We  maintain  that, 
iie  criminal  accusations  of  trespass 
with  fotee  and  arms,  &c.,  being  done 
away  wkh,  by  the  Uaifbfmity  of  Pro- 
eees  Act,  all  actions  for  simple  debt 
can  oaly  be  commenced  by  writ  of 
smamons,  and  prosecuted  by  writ  of  c/m- 
trmgoi  sad  attachaiem  of  property. 
The  same  line  of  argument  is,  strictly, 
logically  applicable  to  commitment  m 
eaaemioo.  We  may  past  over  the 
process  in  court,  and  conolade  that  the 
plaintiff  has  a  verdict  for  the  amount 
claimed,  and  bis  costs ;  and,  as  a  WMt- 
tar  of  course,  all  the  power,  according 
to  the  common  law,  or  statute  law,  in 
cooformiiy  with  the  principles  of  the 
oonstitution,  by  wbicii  the  court  can 
enforce  its  judgments,  but  which  can- 
not legally  extend  to  the  indefinite  im- 
prisonment of  the  defendant's  person ; 
siaee  by  iHsiriiigai  and  distrass  infinite 
—which  latter  comprises  even  the 
issues  aad  profits  of  lands— all  that  the 
law  caa  give,  aU  that  the  debtor  pos- 
sesses, is  msKie  available  to  his  cre- 
ditor. To  declare  that  inability  to  pay 
is  to  give  autliority  to  a  court  to  send  a 
ftee-bom  man  to  a  dungeon  for  an  un- 
specified period,  is  so  paai  an  «b- 
s«sditjiakgiilalio0f  ••  aoi  lo  mmH 


discussion.  It  is  curious,  that  when  the 
judgment  is  read  to  the  debtor,  not  one 
vrord  occurs  in  it  which  says,  that  he  is 
adjudged  to  be  taken  to  prison.  He  is 
asked  if  he  can  pay  the  demand  ;  on 
his  answering  that  he  cannot,  the  judge 
placidly  says,  "  then  you  are  com- 
mitted to  prison."  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Eldon,  perhaps,  "  to  linger  out  a 
life  of  pain  and  misery.*'  If  imprison- 
ment constituted  the  ^fgo/ consequence 
of  judgment  in  questions  of  simple 
debt  between  man  and  man,  its  nature 
and  duration  would  have  been  dis- 
tinctly specified.  There  never  has 
been  in  these  realms,  directly,  any  such 
law,  notwithstanding  the  jesuit-like, 
stealthy,  and  fraudulent  practice  under 
the  colorable  pretexts  or  law ;  and  we 
wonder  that,  after  four  years  of  shuf- 
fttng  and  delay,  the  radical  eiTor  has 
not  been  discovered,  and.  the  matter 
settled  on  true  principles  o( conservatism. 

As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  simple  actions  of  ac- 
count depends  on  the  criminal  allega- 
tion, as  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act 
has  completely  destroyed  that  false  al- 
legation, and  as  the  affidavit  of  the 
plaintiflr  is  simply  a  matter  of  debt,  it 
may  be  a  question  if  the  power  of  that 
court  in  such  matters  is  not  **  ousted  " 
in  ioto.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  tl)e 
writs  of^^quo  minus"  of  the  Court  of 
Enchequer  being  set  aside,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  court  in  similar  cases  has 
etased  to  exist,  llie  operation  of  the 
same  statute  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  now  the 
only  court  at  Westmmster  where  per- 
sonal actions  for  simple  debt  can  be 
legally  brouRht.  These  are  technical 
questions  of  great  importance,  and 
cannot  too  soon  be  inquired  into  by  the 
learned  judges  who  preside  in  those 
courts ;  for,  if  by  the  operations  of  that 
act  their  jurisdictions  were  destroyed, 
all  proceedings  in  them,  since  the  act 
came  into  force,  are  null  and  void. 

We  have  shewn,  inoontestably,  that 
Magna  Cbarta  isthecommon  law,— that 
it  has  never  been  abrogated,  nor  openly 
violated,  but  constantly  confirmed; 
that  the  common  law  allows  of  no  ar- 
rest of  the  person  for  simple  debt,  and 
no  imprisonment  but  on  the  verdict  of 
a  jury ;  that  summons  and  distringoM 
were  the  law  and  custom  of  England 
from  the  eariiest  periods ;  that  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  person  and  imprisonment  on 
affirmation,  or  affidavit,  unsupported 
by  uoimpeaehable  witnesses,  is  a  direct 
vmatioii  of  the  SSth  and  39th  articles 
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of  the  great  charter ;  that  no  statute  or 
act  of  parliament  refers  to  any  preced- 
ing charter,  law,  or  custom,  as  autlio- 
rity  for  such  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
but  presumptuously  assumes  that  such 
was  the  law, — and  then,  to  support  the 
oppressive  violation  of  tiie  constitutional 
rights  of  the  subject,  uses  a  fictitious 
plaint,  and  converts  a  civil  action  into 
a  criminal  one,  and  thus,  under  colora- 
ble pretexts,  incarcerated  tlie  accused 
for  any  number  of  years.  We  have 
shewn  tliat  the  great  charter  was  ever 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  kings, 
the  people,  and  the  English  clergy; 
that  it  cannot  be  abrogated  or  violated 
in  any  point ;  and  tliat  until  a  conven- 
tion of  tiie  nation  and  a  new  bill  of 
rights  shall  abrogate  it,  or  alter  any 
part  of  it,  all  enactments  made  con- 
trary to  it  shall  be  considered  as  null 
and  void,  as  it  constitutes  "  the  basis 
of  the  settled  laws  of  this  kingdom^ 
without  which  we  have  nothingJ'*  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  the  name  of  the 
twelve  judges,  on  pronouncing  tlie  ac- 
quittal of  a  man  who  bad  killed  a  sbe- 
rilT  s  officer  who  had  illegally  arrested 
a  debtor,  thus  solemnly  declared  the 
value  of  the  great  charter ;  and  with  his 
emphatic  words  we  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  our  remarks : — 

*'  If  one  be  imprisoned  upon  an  un- 
lawful authority,  it  is  sufficient  provoca- 
tion to  all  people  to  rescue  out  of  com- 
passion, much  more  so  when  it  is  done 
under  colour  of  justice,  and  when  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  invaded :  it  is  a 
provocation  to  all  the  subjects  offing- 
land.  A  man  ought  to  be  concerned  for 
UAONA  CHARTA  and  the  laws ;  and  if 
any  man  against  law  imprison  a  man,  be 
is  an  offender  against  magna  charta  !" 

We  now  enter  on  our  second  point,  the 
utility  or  inutility  of  the  power  of  arrest 
on  mesne  process  in  a  mercantile  view, 
and  of  its  necessity  as  a  test  of  sol- 
vency. It  may  be  justly  said  that  the 
discussion  is  unnecessary;  for  if  arrest 
be  unconstitutional  and  illegal^  whe- 
ther it  be  useful  or  useless,  it  cannot  be 
practised,  unless  the  statute  of  Acton 
Burnal,  or  statute  Merchant,  is  still  in 
force,  which  applies  equally  to  the  peer 
and  the  commoner ;  but  which  we 
think  the  42d  of  £d.  HI.  virtually  an- 
nulled. In  the  present  state  of  the 
practice,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
briefly  make  a  few  observations  on  a 
matter  of  such    moment  in  a  com- 


mercial country.  It  is  a  self-evident 
Uuth,  that  he  who  justly  owes  should 
pay.  It  is  equally  true,  tliat  he  who 
can  pay  and  will  not  must  be  com- 
pelled to  act  justly. 

As  nearly  every  man  in  these  realms 
is  both  a  creditor  and  a  debtor,  and  as 
inability  to  pay  may  (and  often  does) 
arise  from  defalcation  in  those  on  whom 
dependence  has  been  placed,  the  great- 
est caution  is  requisite  in  legislating  on 
.  the  subject.  No  summary  process 
should  be  allowed  unless  a  creditor 
proves  (no/t  sud  loqueld)^  but  by  cre- 
dible witnesses,  that  his  debtor  is  about 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  Then  the  sum- 
mons should  contain  an  order  ne  exeat 
regno,  under  penalty  of  immediate  dis- 
tress infinite.  If  a  merchant  can  sup- 
port by  sufficient  testimony  that  the 
purcliaser  of  his  goods  is  about  to  ab- 
scond, or  transfer  tliem  in  a  fraudulent 
manner,  the  law  should  enable  the 
merchant  to  place  proper  officers  on 
the  premises,  with  air  agent  selected  by 
him,  and  other  merchant  creditors,  who 
should  not  permit  any  goods  to  be  re- 
moved but  on  payment ;  and  the 
amount  sliould  be  sanctioned  and  re- 
ceived by  the  agent  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  creditors,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  a  given  period.  It  is  a  foul 
error  in  legislation  to  leave  any  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  complainant,  and  still 
worse  in  the  power  of  an  attorney, 
after  the  legal  authorities  have  be^ 
applied  to ;  from  that  moment  all 
power  should  be  vested  in,  and  emanate 
from,  the  law.  The  creditor  lias  ap- 
pealed to  the  law,  and  he  should  then 
be  compelled  either  to  relinquish  all 
claim  to  legal  redress,  or  leave  the 
matter  to  be  adjudicated  in  exact  con- 
formity with  tlie  established  law.  The 
vindictiveness  of  the  creditor,  the  ra- 
pacity and  cunning  of  the  attorney,  the 
extortion  of  the  harpies  of  the  sheriff, 
would,  by  that  simple  principle,  be 
nearly  put  an  end  to.  By  the  old,  and 
the  present  system,  a  debtor  is  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  his  creditor  and 
the  attorney,  both  interested  parties, 
and  consequently  unfit  to  be  judges  in 
their  own  cause.  We  tliink  the  power 
tyrannous  and  unconstitutional  which 
allows  a  creditor,  to  whom  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  are  due,  and  who 
may  owe  to  his  debtor  more  than  that 
sum,*  to  make  his  debtor  a  bankrupt, 
and  involve  him  and  his  fiaroily  in  ir- 


*  A  Mr.  Dafresne  was  made  a  bankrupt  by  a  man  who  owed  him  much  more 
than  he  claimed ;  notwithstanding,  his  meicbandiae  was  seised,  sold,  and  diyided 
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retrievable  rain,  and  indelible  disgrace/ 
and  possible  future  insecurity,  on  his 
mere  affidavit  of  the  debt.  It  is  putting 
greater  power,  and  that  irresponsible, 
into  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  attor- 
neys who  may  influence  them,  than  is 
allowed  to  any  court  or  authority  in 
any  civilised  kingdom. 

To  attempt  to  obtain  legal  redress 
after  the  mischief  has  been  done  is  only 
adding  gall  to  bitterness ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  deprived  of  all 
he  has  to  incur  the  expense  of  legal 
proceedings,  both  costly  and  tedious. 
Some  of  our  laws  give  a  curious  faci-* 
lily  to  oppress,  and  ofler  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles  and  great  expense  in 
every  attempt  to  obtain  redress,  and 
that  more  particularly  where  the  op- 
pressed are  not  possessed  of  ample 
lands. 

No  merchant  or  roanufecturer  ever 
opens  an  account  with  a  dealer  because 
he  can  enforce  payment  by  the  arrest  of 
hit  person.  If  any  merchant  antici- 
.  pated  that  such  an  occurrence  would 
transpire,  he  would  have  declined 
transacting  business  with  him.  The 
power  ought  only  to  be  looked  on  by 
the  merchant  as  one  to  be  used  in  ag- 
gravated cases  of  fraud,  under  the  laws 
which  relate  to  such  crimes ;  if  the  act 
is  acloally  fraudulent,  other  branches 
of  the  law  should  be  used  to  afford  him 
redress.  In  that  case,  an  application 
for  a  fiat  of  bankruptcy  woula  be  justi- 
fiable ;  but  his  accusation  should  be 
proved  before  so  severe  a  measure  was 
pot  in  force.  If  a  man  is  arrested  for  a 
mercantile  debt,  the  probability  is  a 
hundred  to  one  that  it  is  bruited  abroad 
that  his  credit  is  destroyed,  whether  the 
debt  is  just  or  unjust ;  and  that  other 
arrests  immediately  follow,  which  leave 
him  no  alternative  but  bankruptcy. 
His  property  is  hastily  sold,  under  the 
most  inauspicious  circumstances,  and 
seldom  produces  enough  to  pay  more 
than  a  portion  of  the  demands  on  his 
estate,  though  before  the  arrest  he  might 
have  been  deemed  mercanlilely  sol  vent.* 


If  his  occupation  has  been  one  which 
depended  on  his  talents,  as  well  as  his 
capital,  his  arrest  can  only  injure  his 
creditors ;  for  within  four  spiked  walls 
it  is  clear  that  the  engineer  cannot  pur- 
sue his  calling, —  the  merchant  cannot 
attend  the  markets  and  retrieve  his  cir- 
cumstances, the  architect  pursue  his 
profession,  or  the  retail  dealer  attend  to 
the  profitable  disposal  of  his  wares, 
— the  surgeon  must  lose  his  connexion, 
the  merchant-captain  employment,  the 
farmer  his  land  and  the  seasons  :  in 
short,  all  those  now  subject  to  the 
bankrupt  laws  must  lie  by  arrest  and 
imprisonment  made  poorer,  and  useless 
subjects,  while  their  incarceration  can 
only  be  injurious  to  their  creditors,  and 
ruinous  to  themselves  und  families. 
The  moral  contagion  is  wide  spread, 
and  dreadful,  and  too  well  known  to 
require  lengthened  notice.  The  per- 
sonal sufferings  are  great,  from  the  de- 
privation of  liberty  to  actual  want  of 
fire,  food,  and  raiment,  the  being  dis- 
severed from  social  ties,  and  denied  the 
attendances  on  the  last  and  greatest  of 
human  afflictions,  even  under  the  cus- 
tody of  officers.  Many — the  greater 
proportion  of  those  imprisoned — are 
children  of  misfortune.  Those  who 
have  been  improvident  and  unwise  do 
not  merit  a  degree  of  severity  only 
shewn  to  convicted  criminals.  The  frau- 
dulent come  under  another  denomina- 
tion, and  ought  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  mere  debtor.  Whatever  was  the 
general  state  of  acquirement  among  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  days  when 
Magna  Charta  re-established  the  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  ha^e  been 
then  living  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
who  understood  and  clearly  expressed 
the  great  principles  of  legislation,  and 
who  lefl  as  little  as  possible  open  to 
legislation  on  expediency, — whicli,from 
their  caution,  it  is  clear  they  knew,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  was  only  leaving  a 
wide  door  open  to  tyranny,  chicanery, 
uncertainty,  and  legal  confusion,  and 


tmong  his  creditors,  and  a  surulus  remains.  Mr.  Dufresne  would  not  submit 
to  the  commissioa,  which  would  have  barred  bis  obtaining  future  redreis,  and  has 
been,  consequently,  imprisoned  twenty-three  years ! ! 

*  While  correcting  the  proof  of  this  article,  we  read  the  following  sentence 
in  vol.  vi.  p.  239,  of  Lookhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt,  It  appears  that  he 
bad  been  threatened  with  arrest,  and  thos  expresses  his  opinion: — "  It  would, 
besides,  ofitsclf  totally  destroy  any  power  offancv,  of  genius,  if  it  deserves  the  name, 
which  may  remain  to  me.  A  man  cannot  write  in  the  House  of  Correction  ;  and  this 
species  of  peine  forte  et  dure  which  is  threatened,  would  render  it  impossible  for  one 
to  h«>1pbraiself  or  others."  It  thrills  one  with  indignation  at  learning  such  a  man 
wassothrettened. 
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the  yet  greater  evil — the  meang  of  gnn 
dually  undermining  the  liberties  of  a 
nation .    The  nes^lect  of  legislators, — the 
cunning  of  self-interest, — the  steady, 
stealthy,  grasping    at   power    of  the 
profession  of  the  law, — and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  republican  spirit  for  /c- 
gislation    on    espedienc^f    which    ex- 
hibited   itself   in    its    acme    of  self- 
sufficiency  during  the  irnpioos  niadnefcs 
of  the  French  Revolution,  have  added 
heaps  of  contradictory  rubbish  to  the 
Atlantean  weight    of  our    laws,  and 
nearly  the  whole  in  a  style  so  obscure 
and  barbaric  as  may  in  future  ages  ex- 
cite the  wonder  and  contempt  oJF  more 
enlightened  generations.     In  our  opi- 
nion, very  little  can  be  added  to  me 
ancient  system,  founded  on  principles  of 
reason  and  Christian  feeling  between 
debtor  and   creditor.      The  principle* 
were  these :  First.  That  as  all  debts,  or 
breaches  of  contract,  only  injured  the 
property  of  another ;  that  the  goods  and 
issues  of  the  property  of  a  debtor  should 
be  made  available  for  the  payment  of  a 
just  debt.     This  was  to  be  effected 
without   destroying   the    debtor;    his 
**  wainage" — that  is,  his  farming  im- 
plements —  were  not  to  be  taken  from 
him  ;    that  extended  to  the  tools  of 
every  other  trade  (and  which  to  a  li- 
mited extent  is  still  observed);  his  per- 
son was  not  to  be  imprisoned,  on  the 
principle,  that  if  he  were  in  prison  he 
could  not  **  serve  the  king  in  his  wars, 
cultivate  the  ground,  or  maintain  his 
family .''    Secondly.    On  the  priftcipU 
that  no  man  should  be  the  accuser  and 
judge  in  his  own  cause.    No  man  was 
allowed  to  establish  his  claim  against  a 
debtor,  H  simplici  loqueld  sud,'*  Thirdly. 
On  the  principle  that  a  simple  account 
between  man  and  man  was  not  a  crime, 
they  allowed  of  neither  arrest  nor  im- 
prisonment.   Fourthly.    On  the  prin' 
ciple  that  no  man  should  be  brought 
under  the  law  without  being  lirst  heard 
by  his  peers  and  the  appointed  judge,  a 
summons  to  appear  at  a  given  time  was 
all  that  was  allowed.      Fifthly.    On 
the  principle  that  a  just  debt  should  be 
paid,  when  satisfied  of  its  justice,  they 
issued   writs   of  distringas,  and    di^ 
trained   property  to    a   certain    small 
amount,  and  that  successively  until  the 
debt  was  liquidated.  While  that  process 
was  in   force,  the  debtor  could   not 
transfer  to  a  purchaser  any  property 
without  noiice  to  the  local  authorities  ; 
and  the  purchaser  was  liable  to  ac- 
count for  the,  value  .or  the  property, 


under  the  penaHy  of  distiess  infinise  W 
both  the  seller  and  the  purchaser. 
Sixthly.  On  the  principle  tlMt  to  im- 
prison a  man  who  had  no  goods  was 
folly ;  the  return  of  **  rmUa  bona''  ter- 
minated the  matter.  W  bat  roan  could 
avoid  by  that  system  paying  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  means  the  debt  justljr 
proved  ?  Compare  that  almost  perfect 
sjTSiem  with  the  practices  of  our  ooum* 
and  we  shall  fina  that  the  lawyers,  ia- 
slead  of  supporting  the  prittcipleSf  me^ 
tualfy  subverted  every  one  ofthemy  and 
built  up  on  (&lsely)  declared  expe^ 
dieneiee  a  system  at  once  unconstilO' 
tional,  cruel,  and  useless.  Erpediemey 
devised  a  false  allegation;  expediency 
seized  the  person  of  the  debtor,  real  or 
supposed,  and  pot  him  into  prison  ; 
expediency  sold  his  wainage,  and  de- 
stroyed the  debtor;  expediency  gave 
power  to  inflict  such  misery  on  the 
simple  affirmation  of  one  other  person, 
without  deeming  it  even  necemry  to 
ascertain  if  the  demand  could  be  sup- 
ported by  testimony;  expediency  gave 
a  permission  to  tear  a  fiuher  from  his 
weeping  wife  and  children,  and  shut 
him  in  a  dungeon,  so  that  he  could  not 
serve  the  king,  cultivate  the  land,  work 
at  his  calling,  or  maintain  his  £imily ; 
expediency  deemed  it  just  and  humane 
to  seize  all  a  man  possessed,  and  hav- 
ing driven  his  family  from  their  homes, 
and  left  them  in  destitution,  to  arrest 
the  man  who  bad  nothing  left,  and  put 
him  into  a  dungeon,  until  be  found  a 
ransom,  or  his  grave. 

Such  is  the  diflference  between  ptix- 
ciPLE  and  EXPEDIENCY.  £very  true 
Conservative  must  feel  his  honour 
"  concerned  for  Magna  Charu  and  the 
laws,''  and,  by  firmly  demanding  that  it 
be  fortliwith  restored  to  its  purity,  a 
new  era  in  legislation  will  be  establislied, 
by  which  every  proposed  enactment 
will  be  referred  to  principle;  it  will 
constitute  an  impenetrable  bulwark 
against  headlong  republican  reform,  on 
the  shallow  and  dangerous  system  of  ex- 
PEDIENCY,  which  has  broken  in  upon 
the  great  charter  of  the  kingdom,  inno- 
vated on  the  compact  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people — cattsed  the  de- 
struction, ruin,  and  misery  of  hmidreds 
of  thousands,  and  keeps  always  fifleen 
thousand  of  our  subjects  in  useless  cap- 
tivity. 

From  tliis  terrible  example  every  re- 
flecting mind  will  draw  the  distinction 
between  that  true  Conservatism  which 
obtained  Magna  CharU^  and  iroyW 
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preserve  it,  and  tliat  radical  or  repub- 
licjin  expediency  whicli  would  destroy  it, 
and  all  the  strongholds  of  our  freedom. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that 
''the  Common-law  Commission''  on 
this  subject  was  a  complete  failure,  and 
productive  rather  of  evil  than  of  good. 
That  commission  never  entered  into  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  arrest  and 
tmprtsonraent  for  simple  debt,  and  the 
queries  propounded  to  men  in  prison 
for  debt  were  futile,  and  not  calcn- 
]a*ed  to  elicit  information  or  truth. 
The  viod  voce  examination  of  bankers, 
Bwrchants,  attorneys,  slieriff's  officers, 
and  gaolers  can  only  be  considered  as 
an  ex  parte  statement,  as  all  those  per- 
sons are  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  the  system :  to  some  it  gives  sum- 
mary power,  and  saves  all  further  trou- 
ble; to  others  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  plunder.  No  men  were  ever  yet 
discovered  who  gave  up  power  or  pelf 
without  a  struggle.  There  are  men 
who  uphold  the  utility  and  humanity 
of  the  Inquisition,  because  it  sanctions 
the  confiscation  of  property,  and  the 
torture  of  the  body,  that  the  soul  may 
be  saved.  Others  maintained  the  po- 
licy of  the  Bastile.  The  defenders  of 
the  justice  and  constitutional  character 
of  the  Star  Chamber  were  numerous. 
Patrons  were  not  wanting  to  support 
the  necessity  of  flogging  seamen  round 
tlie  fleet,  inflicting  disgusting  agony  fur 
hours.  Even  slavery  had,  and  has,  its 
advocates.  Arrest  and  imprisoiunent 
for  debt,  which,  acooiding  to  Lord 
Eldon,  is  ^'  iM>rwe  Mnit  tlmry  iitdf^* 
— has  its  staunch  supporters,  as  being 
expedient  in  a  mercantile  country, 
though  a  Harman  or  a  fiarmg  never 
issued  a  writ ;  and  though  common 
sense  tells  us  that  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple would  not,  year  after  year,  remain 
in  prison  if  they  could  pay  the  claims 
on  them,  and  obtain  their  freedom. 
The  Insolvent  Court,  which  was  consi- 
dered a  mighty  boon,  which  saved  an 
unfortunate  debtor  the  necessity  of  re- 
maming  the  rest  of  his  life  in  prison,  in 
the  land  where  the  twenty-ninth  article 
of  Magna  Ciiarta  had  never  been  re- 
pealed, is  too  great  a  farce  to  merit 
more  than  a  single  sentence.  It  com- 
pels imprisonment  before  it  presumes 
to  take  cognisance  of  a  petition  1     It 


requires  more  forms  than  a  court  of 
bankruptcy,  and  affords  less  relief.  It 
punishes,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  but  by  the  fiat  of  a  commissioner. 
It  has  obtained  from  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  insolvents  the  great  average 
of  one  farthing  in  the  pound  on  tlie 
debts  proved,  at  an  expenditure  in  law 
and  subsistence  in  prison ;  and,  con- 
sequently, to  the  loss  of  the  creditors  of 
at  least  one  million  of  money,  and  at 
an  expense  to  the  country  of  perhaps 
half  that  sum.  That  court  is  another 
specimen  of  legislation  on  expediency. 
Of  Sir  John  CampbelPs  and  Mr. 
Hawes's  twice  scouted  bill,  "  for  ex- 
tending the  remedies  ofcredi tors  against 
the  property  of  debtors,  and  for  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in 
certain  cases  of  fraud,"  we  need  only 
observe,  that,  as  a  lawyer,  he  has  shewn 
consummate  ignorance  in  bringing  into 
parliament  a  bill  for  abolishing  what 
could  not  be  constitutionally  upheld, 
until  Magna  Charta  was  declared  an 
useless  curiosity,  and  for  being  evi- 
dently unacquainted  with  the  mild,  yet 
efficient,  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
by  which  a  just  debt  was  certain  of  be- 
ing paid,  if'^lhe  debtor  had  wherewith 
to  pay  it.  It  was  never  the  sincere  in- 
tention of  the  present  government  to  le- 
gislate on  the  matter.  The  shuffling, 
the  dehiy,  the  heartless  insincerity, 
proved  either  their  incapacity,  or  their 
indifference,  or  both.  We  shall  see 
bow  that  "  legacy,'*  Lord  CoUenham, 
"  left"  by  Lord  Brougham  "  to  his 
country,'*  performs  his  promised  task. 
We  trust  that,  to  save  trouble,  his 
lordship  will  be  *^  concerned  for  Magna 
Charta  and  the  laws,**  or  he  may  hear 
a  little  more  than  Whigs  or  Radicals 
may  relish  on  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  compact  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people.  We  tell  his 
lordship  that  his  bill  must  differ  widely 
from  Sir  J.  Campbell's  abortive  pro- 
duction, which  we  know  was  intended, 
under  the  mask  of  humanity  (1)  to  |^ull 
down  the  aristocracy  and  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  kingdom,  and  was  a  deep 
kid  scheme,  having  the  republican  nos- 
trum expediency  ioT  its  mainspring. 

We  will  now  close  our  observations 
with  the  prayer  of  a  pamphlet  pub* 
lished  in  1653.* 


•  "  A  supply  to  a  draught  of  act  or  system  proposed  (as  is  reported)  by  tho 
committee  for  regulations  concerning  the  law,  wherein  are  provisos  against  several 
iaconveuienees  which  may  befal  a  free  people  of  this  natieu  thereby,  unless  season- 
ihly,  by  the  Sitpreme  Power,  or  otherwise,  prevented."  To  this  old.  pithy  pamphlet 
is  appended  a  much  better  bill  Aan  Sir  John  Campbeirs  and  Mr.  Hawes's. 
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**  Now,  fot  that  it  is  as  clear  as  light, 
how  highly  Talnahle  and  dearlj  precioDS 
the  liberties  of  men*8  persons  were  by 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  it  is  in  the 
most  humble  and  sabmissive  manner  pro- 
posed, that  as  well  for  the  good  of  all  his 
(her)  majesties  subjects,  as  well  as  pri- 
soners,  the  ancient  common  law  vdaj  be 
restored ;  and  that  great  liberty  ot  the 
freedom  of  all  the  subjects  of  England 
and  Wales  from  imprisonment  for  debt  or 
damages  may,  by  the  grace  and  favour  of 
his  (her)  majesty,  and  of  both  honourable 
houses,  DC  again  retrieved,  and  brought 
back  with  honour  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  that  the  ancient  forms  and 
ways  for  the  recovery  of  debts  may  be, 
as  for  several  hundred  years  it  was,  bv 
the  ancient  common  law  continued  with 
great  and  happy  peace  and  tranquillity 
for  such  great  length  of  time  aforesaid.'^ 


By  that  quotation  we  see  that  the 
evils  of  the  violation  of  the  great  char- 
ter were  felt,  and  understood,  and  peti- 
tioned against.  Those  evils  have  in- 
creased, until  the  cry  is  too  loud  to  be 
any  longer  stifled,  until  it  has  reached 
the  throne,  and  excited  in  the  bosom  of 
our  Queen  the  deepest  anxiety  and 
emotion.  That  solicitude  must  con- 
tinue, until  the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  the 
needy,  and  those  that  have  none  to  help 
them,  has  obtained  redress,  and  until 
the  great  charter  on  which  her  throne 
is  founded,  and  from  which  have  been 
derived  those  principles  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  have  secured 
the  peace,  security,  and  glory  of  her 
kinedom  is  restored  to  its  purity,  and 
used  as  the  common  law  of  the  land. 


THE  FABULISTS. 


JESOP,  PHJEDRUS,  CAY,  AND  FONTAINE. 


Lord  Byron  confessed  that  he  had 
never  succeeded,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, in  an  epigram ;  and  Milton's  tri- 
bute to  Hobson  shews  his  carvings 
upon  cherry-stones  to  have  been  very 
defective.  The  composition  of  a  fable 
seems  to  demand  talents  equally  pe- 
culiar and  uncommon.  .A^p,  Phae- 
drus,  Fontaine,  Gay,  Iriarte,  and  his 
imitator,  Florian  (who,  by  the  advice 
of  Voltaire,  had  cultivated  the  literature 
of  Spain,  and  whose  Fables  have  been 
placed  only  a  little  lower  than  Fon- 
taine's), are  the  principal  names  in  the 
catalogue.  We  ought,  however,  to  in- 
clude tlie  Oriental  collections,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  famous  Pilpay  — 
properly,  Vishnusarman  —  whose  writ- 
ings Sir  William  Jones  esteemed  the 
roost  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  ancient, 
collection  of  Apologues  in  the  world. 
Fontaine,  in  the  second  book  of  Fables, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
Indian.  The  apologue,  he  says,  in  his 
elegant  verses  to  Madame  de  Monte- 
span,  is  a  gift  sent  down  from  the 
Immortals;  and  that  the  memory  of 
the  sage  by  whom  the  art  was  dis- 
covered ought  to  be  preserved  by  the 
erection  of  temples  to  his  fame.  In 
all  nations,  the  dawn  of  intellect  has 
shone  forth  in  allegory;  and  the  ear- 
^iest  accents  of  Wisdom  have  been  ut- 


tered in  the  language  of  Action.  The 
little  apologues  introduced,  with  so 
much  simple  beauty,  into  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  will  naturally  occur  to  the 
reader.  Jotham*s  Fable  of  the  Trees, 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  tlie  most 
ancient  specimen  upon  record.  The 
principle  of  imitation  appears  to  have 
operated  with  less  intensity  in  fabulous 
writing  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
literature.  In  Greek,  we  have  only 
one  iEsop;  in  Latin,  one  Phsedrus; 
in  French,  one  Fontaine.  The  fact  is 
curious,  as  forming  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Davenant  says,  in 
his  charming  preface  to  Gondiberty 
that  the  spirit  of  Homer,  long  after  his 
death,  continued  to  wander  about 
Greece ;  his  soul,  by  a  noble  metem- 
psychosis, assumed  a  new,  though  in- 
finitely less  glorious  existence,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  high-minded  and  enthu- 
siastic. An  impulse  was  given  to  lofly 
aspiration ;  a  fountain  of  perpetual  re- 
freshment was  opened  to  the  people. 
Family  after  family  rose  up  to  bless 
the  Patriarch  of  Poetry.  So  Phito 
came  from  the  feet  of  Socrates;  and 
Aristotle  started  out  of  the  Garden  of 
Plato.  Sophocles  kindled  his  torch 
at  the  6re  of  iEschylus ;  and  the  bois- 
terous jollity  of  a  rural  carnival  was 
chastened  into  th^  Signified  g^ce  of 
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Menander.  The  epidemical  infection 
of  imitation  spreads  with  rapidity  pro- 
portioned to  the  success  of  the  lirst 
mrentor.  The  works  of  Pope  became 
a  Gradia  ad  Parmusum  —  a  Rhyming 
Dictionary  —  to  the  youthful  scholar: 
the  Temple  of  Fame  could  be  reached 
only  by  following  the  track  of  his 
chariot- wheels ;  and,  as  Cowper  com- 

Elainedy  every  warbler  had  his  tune  by 
eart.  It  is  an  elementary  axiom  fa- 
miliar to  Freshmen,  that  from  like 
causes  like  consequences  will  result; 
the  exception,  in  the  present  case, 
clearly  proves  one  side  of  the  following 
dbj unction  to  be  true — either  that  the 
stream  of  moralised  allegory,  which 
we  call  Fable,  was  very  quickly  ex- 
hausted, or  that  the  Cutties  necessary 
to  its  discovery  and  application  are 
bestowed  with  less  frequency  than  the 
higher  powers  of  invention. 

The  nistory  of  .^Isop  has  been  inves- 
tigated with  all  the  acuteness  of  learn- 
ing, withont  receiving  a  corresponding 
elucidation.  Fontaine  has  woven  his 
own  conjectures  into  a  biographical 
pre&ce  to  his  Fable$,  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  darken  our  page  with  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  which  might  be 
easily  brought  into  the  controversy. 
Uis  reputation,  which  is  the  principal 
circumstance,  has  been  stamped  by 
the  concurring  applause  of  the  most 
eminent  Masters  of  the  elder  literature. 
Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  and 
Plutarch,  mention  him  with  high  com- 
mendation. Socrates  employed  the 
clofiog  hours  of  his  life  in  turning 
some  of  his  fables  into  verse;  and 
Plato,  who  dismissed  Homer  from  his 
commonwealth,  reserved  a  seat  for 
iEsop.  Nor  does  it  seem  expedient 
to  plunge,  at  present,  into  the  examin- 
ation of  his  identity  with  the  fiimous 
Lockman ;  an  hypothesis  which  has 
been  advanced  with  pertinacity,  and 
maintained  with  great  ingenuity  and 
erudition.  We  may,  perhaps,  at  a  fu- 
ture period,  put  into  the  reader's  hand 
a  thread  for  this  labyrinth.  A  more 
gratifying  contemplation  is  afforded 
by  tlie  recollection  of  the  happy  results 
which  liave  so  often  flowed  from  the 
introduction  of  foble.  Rousseau  is, 
probably,  their  only  opponent.  That 
clever  and  interesting  madman  asserted, 
that  £ibles  ascribing  reason  and  speech 
to  animals  should  be  withheld  from 
children,  as  being,  in  fact,  only  vehicles 
of  dec^ion  :  an  objection  which  has 
tteen  reftited,  with  sufficient  serious- 


ness, by  Cowper,  in  his  pleasant  apo- 
logue, Fairing-Time  anticipated: 

"  I  shall  Qol  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

If  birds  confabulate,  or  no ; 

Tis  clear  that  they  were  always  able 

To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable  : 

And  even  the  child,  who  knows  no  better 

Than  to  interpret,  by  the  letter, 

A  story  of  a  cock  and  bull, 

Must  have  a  most  uncommon  skull." 

Gibbon,  in  the  history  of  his  own 
early  education,  also  alludes  to  this 
reverie  of  the  author  of  the  Confettiont, 
*'  Tlie  use  of  fables,  or  apologues,''  he 
says,  "has  been  approved  in  every 
age,  from  ancient  India  to  modem 
Europe.  They  convey,  in  familiar 
images,  the  truths  of  morality  and  pru- 
dence; and  the  most  childish  under- 
standing ([  advert  to  the  scruples  of 
Rousseau)  will  not  suppose  either  beasts 
do  speak,  or  that  men  may  lie.  A  fable 
represents  the  genuine  characters  of 
animals ;  and  a  skilful  master  might 
extract  from  Pliny  or  Buffon  some 
pleasing  lessons  of  natural  history." 

It  has  been  doubted,  whether  TEsop 
committed  any  of  his  fables  to  writing. 
The  general  opinion  supposes  them  to 
have  been  thrown  oflf  uplon  particular 
occasions,  or  uttered  in  conversation 
as  moral  apophtliegms.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, when  Croesus  offered  peace  and 
liberty  to  the  Samians,  upon  condition 
of  their  delivering  up  £sop,  by  whose 
advice  they  had  declared  war  against 
him,  the  philosopher  decided  the  fluc- 
tuating feelings  of  the  people  by  the 
fable  of  the  Wolves  and  the  Sheep, 
who  gave  up  their  only  defenders,  the 
Dogs.  Tlie  beautiful  fable  of  the  Gras- 
hopper,  who  petitioned  for  life  because 
her  only  occupation  was  to  sing,  ob- 
tained the  author's  pardon  from  the 
Lydian  monarch,  into  whose  presence 
he  had  introduced  himself.  His  visit  to 
Athens,  under  the  government  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  was  signalised  by  his  relation  of 
the  celebrated  story  of  the  Frogs  who 
wanted  a  King,  and  who  underwent  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stork  as  a  punishment  of 
their  foolish  desires.  Of  the  readiness 
of  his  wit,  a  striking  illustration  has 
been  given.  His  master,  Xanthus,  who 
had  purchased  him,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, at  Ephesus,  having,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  mtoxication,  made  a  wager 
tliat  he  would  drink  the  sea  dry,  ap- 
plied to  .^sop  to  extricate  him  from 
the  difficulty.  Acting  upon  his  slave's 
advice,  ho  appeared  on  the  following 
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dlay  upon  the  sea-shore,  in  company 
with  the  individual  with  whom  the  bet 
depended.  "And  now," said  Xanthu?, 
**1  am  ready  to  drink  the  sea  dry, 
provided  you  first  stop  all  (he  rivers 
that  run  into  it."  The  sayings  at- 
tributed to  ^op  are,  iudeed,  very 
apocryphal ;  but  they  sufficiently  attest 
his  traditional  reputation  for  ingenuity. 
Every  classical  reader  will  remember 
Bentley's  famous  dissertation  upon  the 
Fables  of  iEsop,  where  he  proves,  to 
his  own  sati«faetion,  half  of  the  extant 
iieibles  which  bear  his  name  to  have 
been  written  a  thousand  years  after  his 
death,  and  the  remaining  half  at  a  still 
later  time.  He  considers  them  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Planudes,  whom 
be  desiffnates  "  that  Idiot  of  a  Monk, 
whose  iJfe  ofJEsop  cannot,"  he  says, 
"  be  matched  in  any  language  for  igno* 
nmce  and  nonsense."  Tlte  anecdote 
we  have  related  of  Xanthus  drinking 
up  the  sea  was,  he  tells  us,  tlie  king  of 
Ethiopians  problem  to  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt.  His  remarks  upon  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Fabulist  are  more 
interesting,  though  less  conclusive. 
**  It  was  an  old  tradition,"  he  writes, 
"among  the  Greeks,  that  yEsop  re- 
vived again,  and  lived  a  second  life. 
Should  he  revive  once  more,  and  see 
the  picture  before  the  book  that  carries 
his  name,  could  he  think  it  drawn  for 
himself,  or  some  strange  beast  intro- 
duced into  the  FobUt?  But  what 
revelation  had  this  monk  about  iEsop  s 
deformity?  for  he  must  have  learned 
it  by  dream  and  vbion,  and  not  by 
ordinary  methods  of  knowledge.  He 
lived  about  two  thousand  years  after 
him,  and,  in  all  that  track  of  time, 
there  is  not  one  single  author  that  has 
given  the  least  hint  that  iEsop  was 
ugly.  W  hat  credit,  then,  can  be  given 
to  an  ignorant  monk  that  broaches  a 
new  story,  after  so  many  ages?  In 
Plutarch's  Conviviwif,  our  ^op  is 
one  of  the  guests,  with  Solon  and  the 
other  sages  of  Greece.  There  is  abund- 
ance of  jest  and  raillery  there  amongst 
them,  and  particulariy  upon  ^sop; 
but  nobody  drolls  upon  his  ugly  face: 
which  could  hardly  have  escaped  had 
he  had  such  a  bad  one.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  said,  it  had  been  rude  and  in- 
decent to  touch  upon  a  natural  imper- 
fection. Not  at  all,  if  it  had  been 
done  softly  and  jocosely.  In  Plato's 
Feast,  they  are  very  merry  upon  So- 
crates* face,  which  resembled  old  Si- 
Mrnis ;  and  in  tMs  Ht^  twit  ^JE^sop  for 


having  been  a  skive,  which  was  no 
more  his  6iult  than  deformity  would 
have  been.  Philosfratus  has  given  us, 
in  two  books,  a  description  of  a  gallery 
of  pictures;  one  of  which  is  Alaop, 
with  a  chorus  oi  animals  about  him. 
There  he  is  represented  smiling,  and 
looking  towards  the  ground  in  a  pos- 
ture of  thought:  but  not  a  word  of  his 
deformity;  which,  were  it  true,  must 
iieeds  have  been  touched  on  in  an  ac- 
count of  a  picture." 

The  caustie  Master  of  Trinity  pro- 
ceeds to  shew,  in  support  of  his  appeal 
against  the  verdict  of  posterity,  that 
the  statue  erected  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  memory  of  ^sop,  as  recorded  by 
Phfedrus,  must  have  been  a  mockery, 
if  the  Idiot  Monk  be  called  a  correct 
painter  —  no  better,  indeed,  than  a 
monument  of  his  ugliness.  Least  of 
all,  he  thinks,  would  the  famous  Ly- 
sippos,  tlie  most  eminent  sculptor  of 
his  age,  have  prostituted  his  genius  to 
perpetuate  derormity.  Msaip  was  the 
friend  of  Croesus,  his  ambassador  to 
Corinth  and  Delphi ;  Plutarch  assigns 
him  the  graces  of  a  courtier.  Who 
can  refuse  his  assent,  therefore,  to  the 
Critic  of  Phalaris,  that  JE.sop  was  not 
only  free  firom  deformity,  but  was  pro- 
bably endowed  with  great  personal 
beauty?  Such  a  theory,  while  more 
pleasant  in  itself,  is  abo  more  har- 
monious with  die  physiology  of  in- 
ventive Genius,  which  ought  to  be 
found  only  in  the  soeiety  of  delicaey 
aad  grace.  It  is  just  tliat  so  sacred 
and  oelestml  a  Spirit  shoold  inhabit  a 
pure  and  costly  snrine.  Swift  used  to 
say,  that  when  he  was  reading  a  book, 
whether  wise  or  silly,  it  seemed  to  be 
alive  and  talking  to  him  :  the  coonte- 
nance  of  the  author  was  reflected  on 
his  page.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  harmony  of  phy- 
sical vrith  intellectual  grace  is  oont- 
roonly  perceived  only  in  the  great 
Masters  of  Literature  and  of  Art. 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently noble  and  beautiful;  so,  we 
know,  was  Milton  ;  and  so  was  Spen- 
ser, as  any  one  may  learn,  by  examining 
his  portrait  in  the  Combination  Room 
at  Pembroke;  so  were  all  the  divine 
Italian  painters— the  head  of  Raflfaelle 
is  a  study  of  itself.  This  appearance 
of  dignity  and  sweetness  usually  bears 
a  proportion  to  the  inventiveness  and 
richness  of  the  faculties.  We  natu- 
rally expect  to  6nd  a  blander  and  more 
delightml  expraiQon  in  Ptaio  th«i  in  So- 
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cntes^Wordsworth  than  m  Brougham. 
That  Bentley's  argaments  are  not  con- 
clusive, may  be  assumed  from  the  dif- 
ferent portraits  of  Sappho,  whose  image 
was  stamped  upon  the  coins  and  her 
memory  perpetuated  in  the  temples  of 
Mitylene ;  yet  while  Plato,  and  Atbe- 
nsus,  and  Plutarch  after  him,  call  her 
the  *'  beautiful  Sappho,*"  Maximus 
Tyrius  assigns  her  a  dusky  complexion 
and  a  diminutive  form ;  and  Ovid,  in 
the  fomous  epistle  which  he  supposes 
her  to  address  to  Phaon,  represents  her 
apologising  for  the  absence  of  personal 
attractions  by  the  abundant  endow- 
ments of  her  mind,  and  the  universal 
diffusion  of  her  reputation.  Bayle, 
walking  in  the  steps  of  the  Latin  poet, 
thinks  she  was  ugly,  little,  and  brown. 
So  that,  notwithstanding  tiie  statue  of 
Lysippus,  the  story  may  nevertheless 


be  true  which  is  related  ofthewilb  of 
Xanthos,  that  she  inquired  of  her  hes- 
band,  on  the  ap)>earonce  of  JEsop 
among  her  slaves,  '<  whether  it  were  a 
l)east  or  a  man  that  he  had  new  brought 
luMne?"  And  if  we  credit  the  interro- 
gation of  the  lady,  we  shall  easily  be- 
lieve the  exclamation  it  drew  (torn  the 
plkilosophic  servant :  '<  From  the  mercies 
uf  five,  water,  and  a  wieked  woman, 
great  gods  deliver  us !" 

.£sop,  althotigh  the  received  fvHieff 
of  fhbaious  writing  in  Greece,  and  cer- 
tainly the  first  whose  fancy  flowed 
regularly  into  that  channel,  has  no 
claim  to  the  dignity  of  an  inventor. 
Not  to  mention  Homer,  we  find,  in  the 
Works  and  Dayt  •/'  Hesiod^  an  ex- 
ample of  a  fable  identical  in  construc- 
tion and  moral : 


TUE  UAWK  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


'*  High  in  the  cloeds  aBnghtr  bird  of  prey 
Bore  t  melodioea  aigbtii^^ms  awav ; 
And  to  the  captive,  shivering  in  despair. 
Thus  spoke  the  cruel  tyrant  of  the  air : 
'  Why  mourns  the  wretch  in  my  superior 

power? 
Thy  v<noe  avails  not  in  the  ravished  hour. 
.  Vatn  are  thy  cries ;  ai  my  despotic  wifl 
Or  I  can  sot  thee  free,  or  I  cai  kill. 
Unwieely  who  provokes  his  abler  foe, 
CoB<tueet  still  flies  him,  and  he  strives 

fes  wo.'*' — Cooke. 


The  Latinity  of  Ph«drus,  says  Oib^ 
bon,  is  not  exempt  fi^om  the  alloy  of 
the  silver  age ;  but  his  manner  is  con- 
cise, terse,and  sententious:  theThracian 
slave  discreetly  breathes  the  spirit  of  a 
freedman,  and,  when  the  t^t  is  sound, 
the  style  is  perspieuous.  But  tlie 
FaUeSy  after  a  long  oblivioe,  were  first 
published  by  Peter  Ptthon,  from  a  cor- 
Fopt  MS.  The  labours  of  fifty  editors 
confess  the  defects  of  the  copy,  as  w^l 
as  the  value  of  the  original;  and  the 
schoolboy  may  have  been  whipped  (or 
misapprehending  a  passage  whicn  Bent^ 
ley  could  not  restore  and  which  Borman 
could  not  explain. 

Christopher  Smart  calls  him  the 
Latin  Gay.  "  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing," he  writes,  '*  that  there  is  a  great 
resemblance  between  the  Roman  fa- 
bulist and  the  English.  In  the  first 
place,  the  names  are  the  same;  for 
Phsedrus,  in  Greek  (*at^^f\  eigni^es 
Gay;  and  I  shall  expect  tliat  you  point 
out  to  me  how  feur  they  are  to  be  com- 


paied  Co  each  other  in  respect  to  ele- 
eance,  closeness,  and  purity  of  style — 
m  lively  satire,  and  fulness  of  matter 
—  in  learning,  politeness,  and,  lastly, 
in  comprehensive  brevity :  a  circum- 
stance which  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered by  poor  Mr.  Moore,*  whom, 
notwithstanaing,  you  will  mention  to 
your  fair  sisters,  though  they  are  such 
accoroplishod  young  ladies  already,  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  improve  upon 
him  than  6y  him ."  But  **  poor  Moore  " 
will  survive  his  critic  in  the  Gamester. 
We  never  walk  through  the  old  tumble- 
down courts  of  Pembroke  College  with- 
out recollecting  Smart — that  most  un- 
happy and  ingenious  person,  who  trans- 
lated Pope*s  Ode  on  St,  Cecilia  to  the 
poet's  satisfaction ;  who  inscribed  his 
own  Song  to  Davidy  with  a  key,  upon 
the  walls  of  a  cell  in  a  madhouse;  who 
said  his  prayers  in  the  street,  and  enter- 
tained a  Wred  to  a  clean  shirt.  Smart's 
Ifanstation  is  not  deficient  in  spirit, 
diough  we  miss  the  expressive  brevity 
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of  the  original.  The  "  Wolf  and  the 
Larab  "  is  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as 
the  most  faTOurite,  subjects  of  fables. 


Let  us  see  liow  Phedrus,  Fontaioe, 
and  Smart,  have  improved  on  their 
originals : 


LUPUS  £T  AGKUS. 

Ad  rivum  eundem  Lupus 

et  Agnus  venerant 
Stti   compulsi ;    superior 

stabat  Lupus, 
Longe  que  inferior  Agnus. 

Tunc  fauee  improba 
Latro  iucitatus  jurgii  cau- 

sam  intulit. 
Cur,  inauit,  turbulentam 

mibi  fecisti  aquam 
Istam  bibenti  t    Lauiger 

contra  timens: 
QuipossunifquiBSO,  facere 

quod  quereris  Lupe  ? 
A  te  decurrit    ad   meos 

haustus  liquor. 
Repulsus  ille  veritatis  vi- 

ribu8» 
Ante    bos    sex    menses, 

male,  ait  dixisti  mibL 
Respondit  Agnus:  £qui. 

dem  natua  non  eram. 
Pater  hercule  tuusjnquit, 

maledixit  mibi : 
Atque  ita  correptum  la- 

cerat,  injusta  neoe. 
H»c  propter  illoa  scripta 

est  homines  fnbula. 
Qui  fictiscaugisinnooentee 

opprimunt. 


LE  LOUPETL  ACNEAU.       TUE  WOLF  AND   THE   LAMB. 

La  raison  de  plus  fort  est 

tonj  ours  la  meillure : 

Nous  I'allons  montrer  tout 

arbeure. 

Un  affneau  ae  dtelt^it 

Dans  Te   cour^nt   d'une 

onde  pure. 
Uu  loup  soorvient  a  jeun, 
qui  cherchoit  aven- 
ture, 
Et  que  la  faim  en  ces 
lieux  attiroit, 
**  Qui  te  rend  si  hardi  de 
troubler  mon  breu- 
vage  ?" 
Dit  cet  animal,  plein 
derage, 
**  Tu  seras  ch(lti6  de  ta 
t^m^rit^." 
"  Sire,"  r6pond  Tagneau, 
''que  Fotre  majesty 
Ne  se  mette  pas  en 

colere ; 
Mais   plut6t    qu*elle 

considere 
Que  je  me  vas  desal. 
tyrant 
Dans  le  courant, 
Plus   de  Tignt   pas    au« 

dessous  d*elle ; 
£t  que,  par  cons^uent, 
en  aucune  fa^on 
Je  ne  puis  troubler  sa 
boisson." 
"  Tu  la  troubles,"  reprit 
cettebdtecruelle; 
*'  £t  je  sais  que  de  moi  tu 
m^dis  Tan  pass^." 
**  Comment  I'aurais-je  fait 
si  je  n'^tois  pas  niY* 
Reprit  Tagneau  ;  "je 
tette     encore    ma 
m^— '* 
"  Si  ce  n'est  toi,  c*est 
done  ton  frere." 
"  Je   n*en   ai    point." — 
**  C'eet  done  quel. 
qu*un  des  tiens ; 
Car  vous  ne  m'^pagnez 

goere, 
Vous,  vos  berger,  et  vos 
cbiens. 
On  me  Vi  dit,  il  faut  que 
je  me  renee." 
La-deesus,  au  fond  des 
fordts, 
Le  loup  Temporte,  et  puis 
le  mange, 
Sana   autre   forme   de 
procea ! 


By  thirst  incited  to  the  brook. 
The  wolf  and  lamb  tbemselres 

betook. 
The  wolf  high  up  the  current 

drank, 
The  lamb  far  lower  down  the 

bank. 
Then,  bent  his  ravenous  maw 

to  cram. 
The  wolf  took  umbrage  at  the 

lamb. 
"  How  dare  you  trouble  all  the 

flood. 
And  mingle  my  good  drink 

with  mud  r 
"  Sir,"  sa^rs  the  lambkin,  sore 

afraid, 
"  How  abould  I  act  as  you 

upbraid  1 
The  thing  you  mention  cannot 

be  — 
The  stream  descends  from  you 

to  me." 
Abashed  by  facU,  says  he,  « I 

know 
'Tis  now  exact  six  months 

ago 
You  strove  my  honest  fame  to 

blot.*' 
*'  Six  months  ago,  sir,  I  was 

not !" 
'*  Then  'twas  th'  old  ram,  thy 

sire,*'  he  cried ; 
And  so  he  tore  him  till  he 

died. 

To  those  this  fable  I  ad- 
dress 

Who  are  determined  to  op- 
press. 

And  trump  up  any  false  pre- 
tence, 

But  they  will  injure  inno- 
cence. 
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He  has  al^o  turned  the  story  of  tlie  <<  Fox  and  the  Grapes ''  with  considerable 
smartness: 


AAOnHH  KAI  BOTPT2. 

Bir^tmf  in^ii^wf  JcXtiml 
M^futfiUftVf  titvm,  v§vr$»t 

Xm  m  itmftuSg'tt,  JMM  fih  )v- 


fuiT»t,    luu  BtXwrmt  r$vr» 
tut  y}^tui»vs  Mm^tfyffmi,  1X17- 


VULPES  £T  URSA. 
PU.CDRV8. 

Fame  coacta  Vulpes  olta 

in  vioea 
Uram  adpetebat  summis 

salient  viribus : 
Qaam  tangere  ut  non  po- 

tuit,  discedam  ait : 
Nondum  matara  est,  nolo 

acerbam  somere. 
Qui  facere  oun  non  pos- 

sunt,  Yerbis  elevant, 
Adscribere  hoc  debebunt 

ezemplum  sibi. 


It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  Gay  is  the  only  original  writer 
of  English  Fables  who  has  obtained 
a  distinct  and  enduring  reputation. 
Swift,  while  professing  the  highest  es- 
teem for  that  species, of  composition, 
considered  its  aifficulties  to  oe  very 
numerous.  Nor  did  he  make  this 
avowal  without  experience.  ''  I  found 
a  moral  first,"  he  said,  '*  and  studied 
for  a  fiaible ;  but  could  do  nothing  that 
pleased  me."  And  in  the  verses  upon 
his  own  death,  in  the  opinion  of  War- 
ton  one  of  his  best  productions,  he 
pleasantly  admits  his  disappointment 
at  being  outdone  by  Gay  in  his  own 
peculiar  path  of  humour  and  bitterness. 
One  or  two  of  his  attempts  will  be 
presently  introduced,  which,  though 
not  entirely  destitute  of  his  wonted  fire 
and  ingenuity,  are  deficient  in  the 
pointed  brevity  and  humorous  appli- 
cation of  the  moral  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  such  compositions.  He 
mentions  the  outline  of  one,  in  a  letter  to 
Gay,  intended  to  represent  a  long  war 
wherein  he  supposed  the  lion  to  be  en- 
gaged ;  and,  having  lost  all  the  animals 
of  worth,  at  last  Sergeant  Hog  came  to 
be  brigadier,  and  Corporal  Ass  a  co- 
lonel. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Gold- 
smith, who,  in  flexibility  of  genius, 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  never 
applied  his  pen  to  this  branch  of  lite- 
rature. That  the  idea  had  suggested 
itself  to  him,  we  know  from  a  very 
lively  anecdote  preserved  by  Boswell. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  tells  us,  was 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  GBAPES. 
KIT  SMART. 

An  hungry  fox,  with  fierce 

attack, 
Sprang  on  a  vine,  but  tumbled 

back; 
Nor  could  attain  the  point  in 

view, 
So  near  the  sky  the  bunches 

grew. 
As    he  went  off,  "They're 

scurvy  stuff," 
Says  he,  *'  and  not  half  ripe 

enough ; 
And  IVe  more  reverence  for 

my  tripes 
Than  to  torment  them  with 

the  gripes." 
For  those  this  tale  is  very  pat 
Who  lessen  what  they  can't 

come  at. 


in  company  with  them  one  day,  when 
Goldsmith  observed  that  he  thousht  he 
could  write  a  good  fable,  mentioning 
the  simplicity  demanded  by  that  kind 
of  writing,  and  adding  that,  in  most 
fables,  the  animals  introduced  seldom 
talk  in  character.  "  For  instance,"  said 
he,  *^  the  fable  of  the  little  fishes,  who 
saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads,  and, 
envying  them,  petition^  Jupiter  to  be 
changed  into  birds.  The  skill,''  con- 
tinued he,  ''  consists  in  making  them 
talk  like  litUe  fishes."  <<  While  he 
indulged  himself  in  this  fanciful  re- 
verie," says  Boswell,  "Johnson  was 
shaking  his  sides  with  laughter."  Upon 
which  Goldsmith  smartly  proceeded : 
"  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  you  seem  to  think  ;  for,  if  you 
were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they 
would  talk  like  whales."  It  may  be 
readily  imagined,  that  Bozzy's  illus- 
trious Master  growled  at  this  happy 
retort.  His  inimitable  Retaliation^  and 
the  Haunch  of  Venison,  while  they 
display  the  wonderful  charm  of  his 
humour,  deepen  still  more  our  sorrow 
that  he  opened  the  vein  so  rarely.  He 
who,  in  tne  language  of  his  most  cele- 
brated friend,  seemed  always  to  do 
best  that  which  he  was  doing,  would 
have  shone  pre-eminently  in  a  kind  of 
writing  where  purity  of  diction,  plea- 
santry of  allusion,  and  a  graceful  sport- 
iven^ss  of  wit,  softened  by  a  simple 
pathos  of  sentiment,  appear  to  compose 
the  ingredients  of  excellence.  Cowper, 
with  the  same  easy  sweetness  and  idiom* 
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atic  moweas  oflancy  mmI  ofbaipuftge, 

might  have  attained  to  equal  success. 
He  has  given  us,  indeed,  one  specimen 
—  the  litigation  between  the  nose  and 
the  spectacles,  which  is  told  with  de- 
lightful naivele.  Occasional  apologues 
and  tales,  scattered  through  the  poetical 
roisoelUsies,  will  recur  to  the  memory. 
Prior,  in  particular,  related  an  anecdole 
with  immitable  buiiMHir,MMl  embellish- 
ed a  trifle  with  the  art  of  a  man  of fasbioa . 
Cowper,  under  the  irritation  of  John- 
son's Livet,  produced  the  happiest  cri- 
ticiam  ever  written  upon  Prior.  Alma 
and  Hudibras  were  associated  in  his 
early  reading.  "  To  make  verse,"  he 
said,  **  speak  the  language  of  prose, 
without  being  prosaic  —to  marshal  the 
wofds  of  it  iu  such  an  order  as  they 
might  naturally  take  in  falling  from  the 
lips  of  an  extempore  speaker,  yet  with- 
out  meanness,  harmoniousl/,  elegantly, 
and  without  seeming  to  displace  a  syl- 
lable for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  tasks  a  poet  can 
undertake : — he  who  could  accomplish 
this  task  was  Prior."  Such  was  the 
eulogy  bestowed  upon  him  by  Cowper, 
who,  according  to  the  probable  con- 
jectui^  of  Southey,  acquired  from  bis 
friend  and  companion,  Lloyd,  this  ad- 
miration for  a  poet  in  almost  every 
menul  quality  tlie  contrast  of  himself. 
Pope  thouglit  him  perfectly  unlike 
Fontaine;  and  his  genius  was,  per- 
haps, of  a  wider,  sharper,  and  mor« 
elastic  disposition.  It  may  b«  ques- 
tioned, whaher  the  French  Fabler  could 
have  kept  on  the  wing  through  the  lively 
cantos  of  Alma,  But  there  is  a  writer 
whose  fables,  in  the  opinion  of  Pope^ 
possessed  the  yery  spirit  of  Fontaine  : 
we  allude  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the 
architect  and  poet.  **  It  may  be  so,"^ 
replied  Vanbrugh,  "but  I  protest  to 
you  that  I  never  read  Fontaine's 
Fables''  It  had  been  better,  perhaps, 
for  his  own  tranquillity,  if  his  genius 
had  never  wandered  out  of  comedy. 
With  Congreve  and  Gartli  he  was 
considered  one  of  **  tlie  most  honest- 
hearted  real  good  men'*  of  the  Kit-Cat 
CUib.  His  architectural  innovations 
were  denounced  by  all  the  wits  of  the 
a^ e.  Swift  shot  his  sharpest  arrows  at 
him;  Pope  ridiculed,  with  still  roore 
poignant  invective,  his  *'  heaps  of  little- 
ness'' and  his  laboured  quarries  abov« 
ffround ;  and  an  obscure  writerconsigned 
his  memory  to  laughter  in  that  well- 
known  epitaph,  which  is  among  the  hett 
epigrams  in  the  langnagft : 


**  Lie  Jkeavy  on  him,  aaitfa,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  lofid  oa  them*'* 

But  V^anbrugh  has  foundy*.  in  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  an  eloquent  and  dis- 
criminating defender.  He  considers 
him,  in  the  language  of  a  painter,  to 
have  combined  originality  of  invention 
with  knowledj^e  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  geeat  skill  in  composition.  Other 
writeca  of  reputation  upon  the  Prio-* 
ciples  of  Taste  have  supported  smd 
carried  oot  this  eulogy.  But  it  is  in 
the  diaracter  of  a  wH  that  we  shall 
have  to  examine  his  pretensions ;  and 
it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  predict,  that 
"iEsop"  will  be  remembered  when 
Casile  Howard  is  forgotten,  and  the 
Provoked  Husband  outlive  the  pon- 
derous piles  of  Blenheim.  A  writer, 
from  whom  much  might  have  been 
expected,  had  his  wit  flowed  into 
Fables,  was  Matthew  Green,  whose 
poem,* The  SpUcn^vr^s  published  after 
nis  death  by  Glover,  and  obtained  the 
praise  of  Pope  and  the  warmer  ad- 
miration of  Gray.  He  made,  indeed, 
what  he  called  <' Life's  voyage  to  the 
world  unknown,"  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-one,  but  not  before  he  had  expe- 
rienced some  inconvenienee  in  the 
passage.  He  Vas  subject  to  hypo- 
chondria, and  has  himself  mentioned 
the  **  cfoudy  weather  of  the  soul."  We 
regret  that  he  never  attempted  a  bb\e^ 
b^use,  in  his  only  surviving  poem. 
Fancy  i»  seen  to  agreeably  arm-in-arm 
with  Common  Sense,  that  success  must 
have  been  certain.  One  specimen  of  his 
humour  has  been  reoorded  by  Camp- 
bell. His  friend,  Sylvanus  Bevnn, 
complained  to  him,  tlmt,  while  he  was 
bathing  in  the  river,  he  had  been  sa- 
luted by  a  waterman  with  the  cry  of 
<*  Quaker  Quiri,"  and  wondered  bow 
he  should  have  been  known  to  be  a 
Quaker  without  liis  clothes.  Green 
replied,  *'  By  your  swimming  against 
the  stroam."    But,  to  return  to  Gay. 

Had  Plutarch  been  writing  in  our 
century  a  book  of  litemry  parallels,  he 
would  certainly  have  contrasted  Foa* 
taine  with  Gay  and  Goldsmitli.  Their 
personal  characters  coincided  more  in- 
timately than  their  talents.  Swift  said, 
that  he  sometimes  read  a  book  with 
pleasure  and  deUtsted  tlie  author ;  bur, 
even  when  you  disapprove  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gay,  you  feel  an  attachment 
for  the  writer.  Johnson  says,  that  he 
was  the  fovourite  of  the  whole  aasoeift- 
tion  of  wits,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
pluyfoUow  rather  than  a  partotr,  and 
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treated  iiim  with  more  fondness  than 
respect.  He  assisted  the  greatest  wits 
of  the  age,  including  Pope,  Congreve, 
and  Swift,  in  immortalising  Maitinus 
Scribleros.  G»ay,  certainly,  possessed 
none  of  the  qualities  of  a  dictator ;  and, 
if  he  had  the  love  of  his  friends,  eared 
nothing  for  their  veneratioa.  And  yet 
the  sentiments  manilesied  towaids  him 
by  Pope,  in  particttlar,  breathe  the  ear- 
nestness  of  the  stucerest  afi^ction,  not 
for  a  plaything,  but  for  m  brother.  He 
bewailed  his  death  with  unfoigned  tears. 
"  WooW  to  God,"  he  exchiimed  to 
Swift,  ^<  the  man  we  have  lost  had  not 
been  so  amiabie,  nor  so  good;  but 
that's  a  wish  for  our  own  sake,  not  for 
bis.  Sure,  if  inaoceace  and  integrity 
can  deserve  happiness,  it  must  be  his.*^ 
And  again,  in  another  letter  to  the 
Dean,  **  1  wished  vehemently  to  have 
seen  him  in  a  condition  of  living  inde- 
pendent, and  to  have  lived  in  perfect  in- 
dolence the  rest  of  our  days  together — 
the  two  most  idle,  most  innocent,  most 
undesigning  poets  of  our  age."  Swift's 
love  for  Gay  bums  through  all  the  cold- 
ness of  bis  misanthropy.  He  found  no 
stronger  terms  to  characterise  his  so- 
journ in  Ireland,  than  by  calling  it  a 
banishment  from  «  St.  Uohn,  Pope,  and 
Gay.''  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
than  his  bantering.  "  Providence,"  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  "  never  designed  him 
(Gay)  to  be  above  two-and-twenty.'* 
His  own  leuers  to  Gay  abound  in 
fcouches  of  friendly  satire.  "  Yon  are 
as  arrant  a  Cockney,"  he  says  in  one 
letter,  *'  as  any  hosier  in  Cheapside. 
One  clean  shirt,  with  two  cravats,  and 
as  many  bandkerchtefs,  make  up  your 
equipage."  He  never  seems  to  have 
wearied  of  rallying  his  friend  on  bis  fove 
of  twelyepenny  coaches ;  any  lady,  he 
said,  with  a  coach  and  six  horses  would 
carry  him  to  Japan.  Swift's  hit  at 
Cockneyism  alluded  to  Gay's  proba- 
tion behind  the  counter  of  a  London 
mercer, —  an  occupation  ftom  which 
bis  master,  it  is  related,  was  very  will- 
ing  to  discharge  him.  In  indolence, 
he  was  the  counterpart  of  Fontaine, 
who  in  his  own  epitaph  tells  us  that 
his  day  was  equally  divided  between 
sleeping  and  doing  nothing. 

The  information  of  the  poet*s  death 
was  coanmonicated  to  Swift  by  Pope  ; 
and  the  event  shewed  that  years,  and 
absence,  and  other  associations,  and 
other  scenes,  had  not  diminished  his 
tenderness  for  the  "  gentle  Gay,"  as  his 
friends  delighted  to  call  him.    Upon 


Pope's  letter  he  wrote  the  following  ei^ 
dorsement :— «  On  my  dear  friend  Mr. 
Gay's  death:  received  December  15, 
but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an  im* 
pube  foreboding  some  mislbrtune." 
We  may  regret  tliat  so  small  a  portion 
of  Gay  s  correspondence  has  reached 
us.  He  possessed  many  qualities  of 
an  agreeable  letter-writer.  The  follow- 
ing  epistle  to  Swift,  which  Pope  in  a 
poslcript  oaUs  *'  a  good  letter,"  has 
much  of  the  playful  manner  of  Cowper. 

"  Dec.  1,  1731. 
"  You  used  to  complain  tliat  Mr.  Pope 
and  1  would  not  let  you  speak :  you  may 
now  be  even  with  ms,  and  take  it  out  in 
writing.  If  you  don't  send  to  me  now 
and  then,  the  Post  Offee  will  think  me  of 
no  ooBsequence, —  for  I  have  no  eor^ 
Despondent  but  yoo.  Yon  may  keep  as 
for  from  us  as  vou  please ;  you  eannot  be 
forgotten  bv  those  who  ever  knew  yon^ 
and  these  please  me  by  sometime  shew* 
ing  that  1  am  not  forgot  by  you.  I  have 
notbing  to  take  me  off  my  friendsbip  to 
you;  I  seek  no  new  acouaincaoce,  and 
court  DO  favour.  I  spend  no  shillings  in 
coaches,  or  chairs,  to  levees,  or  great 
visits ;  and  as  I  don't  want  the  assistance 
of  some  that  I  formerly  conversed  with, 
I  will  not  so  much  as  seem  to  aeek  to  be 
dependant.  As  to  my  stadias,  I  have 
not  been  entirely  idle, — though  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  yet  perfected  any  thingw 
What  I  have  done  is  something  in  the 
way  of  those  fables  I  have  already  pub- 
lislied.  All  the  money  I  get  is  by  sav* 
ing, — so  that  by  babit  there  may  be  some 
hopes  (if  I  grow  richer)  of  mjp' becoming 
a  miser.  All  misers  have  their  excuses ; 
the  motive  to  my  parsimony  is  inde- 
pendence. If  I  were  to  be  represented 
by  tbe  duchess  (she  is  such  a  downright 
Mggavd  for  me),  this  chaimeter  miffht  not 
be  allowed  me ;  but  I  really  thi^  I  am 
covetous  for  any  one  who  Uvea  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  and  who  is  as  poor 
as  myself.         ♦  •  •  jyj^^ 

Lewis  desired  that  you  might  be  told 
that  he  bath  five  pounds  of  yours  in  bis 
bunds,  which  be  fancies  you  may  have 
forgot, —  for  he  will  hardly  allow  that  a 
verseman  can  have  a  just  knowledge  of 
his  own  afPairs.  When  you  got  rid  of 
yoor  law-suit,  1  was  in  hopes  you  had 
got  your  own,  and  was  free  from  every 
vexation  of  the  law  ;  but  Mr.  Pope  t^ 
me  you  are  not  entirdy  out  of  your  peiw 
plezity,  though  you  have  the  seeuritr 
now  in  your  own  possession.  But,  still, 
your  case  is  not  so  bad  as  Captain  Gul- 
liver's, who  was  ruined  by  having  a  de- 
cree for  him  with  costs." 


The  literary  character  of  Ga; 
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mands  a  more  comprehensive  view 
than  we  are  now  able  to  bestow  upon 
it.  We  can  only  at  present  regard  him 
in  connexion  with  iEsop.  Johnson 
has  written  his  life  with  temperance 
and  candour.  Of  this  kind  of  fables, 
he  says,  the  authors  do  not  appear  to 
hare  formed  any  distinct  or  settled  no- 
tion. Phsdrus  evidently  confounds 
them  with  tales;  and  Gay  both  with 
tales  and  allegorical  Prostopopsias.  A 
Fable  or  Apologue,  such  as  is  now 
under  cousideration,  seems  to  be  in  its 
genuine  state  a  narrative,  in  which  be- 
ings irrational,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mate, are,  for  the  purpose  of  moral  in- 
struction, feigned  to  act  and  speak  with 
human  interests  and  passions.  To  this 
description  the  compositions  of  Gay  do 
not  always  conform.  For  a  fable  be 
gives  now  and  then  a  tale,  or  an  ab- 
stracted allegory ;  and  from  some,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  extract  any  moral 
principle.  They  are,  however,  told 
with  liveliness,  the  versification  is 
smooth,  and  the  diction,  though  now 
and  then  a  little  constrained  bv  the  mea- 
sure of  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 
The  tone  of  the  doctor's  criticbms  is 
unexceptionable,  though  his  remark 
upon  the  allegorical  impersonations 
may  be  somewhat  hypercritical.  Camp- 
bell has  observed  that  the  mere  naked 
Apologue  of  .£sop  is  too  simple  to  in- 
terest the  human  mind,  when  its  fancy 
and  understanding  are  past  the  state  of 
childhood  or  barbarism ;  and  he  consi- 
ders Gay,  though  unequal  to  Fontaine, 
to  be  free  from  his  occasional  pro- 
lixity ;  and  thinks  his  <<  Court  of  Death/* 
in  particular,  a  very  happy  application 
of  allegory.  The  Fables  were  written^ 
it  should  be  recollected,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land,—  a  destination  which  naturally 
precluded  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
embellishments  of  poetry,  although 
they  seem  to  have  undergone  the  ut- 
most polish  of  his  pen.  Swift,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pope,  complains  of  the 
tediousness  **  of  friend  Gay;"  adding, 
that  anotlier  man  can  publish  fif^y  thou- 
sand lines  sooner  than  he  can  fifly 
fisibles.  Of  all  the  faibles,  the  most 
original  in  conception,  as  well  as  the 
liveliest  in  point  of  execution,  is  the 
"  Jugglers,"  in  which  a  competent 
critic  has  found  infinite  playfulness  and 


wit.  The  superior  trickery  of  vice  b 
displayed  with  remarkable  vivacity 
and  ease  of  expression.  But  if  the 
'*  Jugglers  **  be  the  most  instinct  with 
talent,  the  "  Hare  and  many  Friends" 
is  the  most  interesting  and  affecting. 
It  has  been  translated,  we  believe,  into 
every  European  language ;  and  one  of 
the  missionary  presses  has  recently  dif- 
fused it  among  the  remotest  settlements 
of  the  East.  A  picture  so  natural, 
touching,  and  nnaffected  camiot  be  too 
widely  multiplied.  The  whole  Fable 
is  a  Moral.  It  has  a  charm,  moreover, 
independent  of  any  poetical  merit,  as 
an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  ami- 
able author.  This  adumbration  of  bis 
own  character  was  noticed  by  Swift  in 
the  verses  on  Dehmey  and  Carteret : 

"  Thus  Gay,  the  Hare  with  manj  friends." 

And  by  Pope,  when  he  complained 
that 

"  Gay  dies  unpensioned  with  a  hundred 
friends." 

Cowper  has  turned  it  into  Latin,  with 
greater  closeness  than  elegance;  and 
the  reader  sighs  as  the  lines  drag  wea- 
rily along,  and  wishes  that  the  mantle 
of ''  Vinny  Bourne"  had  h\\en  upon 
his  pupil.  Cowper  says  that  he  was 
the  most  lenient  and  indolent  of  tutors, 
and  seemed  determined  to  be  tlie  last, 
as  he  was  the  best,  of  the  poets  of 
Westminster  School.  Who  would  have 
supposed  that  Bourne  indulged  in 
Night  Thouffhts ;  or  that,  like  Young, 
he  delighted  to  meditate  in  church- 
yards ?  He  has,  however,  told  us  in 
his  letter  to  a  yotmg  lady,  that  the  fre- 
quent perusal  of  grave-stones  and  mo- 
numents, and  his  many  walks  in  bu- 
rial grounds,  had  given  him  a  distaste 
for  life.  This  feeling  sometimes  im- 
parted a  pleasing  pensiveness  to  his 
verse ;  the  lines  on  the  "  Glow  Worm" 
are  peculiarly  elegant.  Bourne  wrote 
a  fable  witli  facility ;  but  we  prefer  ex- 
hibiting him  by  the  side  of  his  cele- 
brated scholar,  as  the  recorder  of  some 
interesting  pensioners,  not  now,  we 
fear,  on  the  <<  Boards"  of  Trinity. 
Bourne  alluded,  we  suppose,  to  the 
rooms  over  the  college  gateway,  where 
the  illustrious  philosopher  used  to 
*'  keep  ;*'  and  where  some  memorial 
of  the  immortal  tenant  are,  or  were, 
preserved. 
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PASSEBES  INDIGENT 
CUL  Trin.  Comb. 

GOKUBNSALBB. 
VINCBNT  BOVRNl. 

Ineola  qui  oorit  sedes,  autr  iserit  botpes, 
Newtoni  egregii  qoas  celebravit  houos ; 
Viditqa«  et  memioii»  lastus  fortaase  vi- 
dando, 
Qnam  multa  ad  mensas  adTolitftritaria. 
Ilia  nee,  ignorat,  nidoa  ut  vera  inaunte, 
Tectm  per  et  foruloa  et  labalaU  aUruat : 
Ut  coram  educat  teneroa  ad  pabula  fostua, 
Kt  paacat  micia,  quas  det  arnica  manas. 
Conriraa  qaottea  oampann  ad  prandia 
palaoa. 
CooTocat,  baud  epulia  certior  hoapea 
adeat. 
Contlnuo  jucunda  simul  vox  fertar  ad 
aarea, 
Vicinoa  paaaer  quisque  relinquit  agroB. 
Hoapitium  ad  ootom  properatar;  etor- 
dine  abmtea 
Expectant  pania  fragmina  quisqne  aua. 
Hoa  tamen  boa  omnea,  viz  uno  largior 
aaae 
Sumptiia  pertotam  paadt  alitque  diem. 
Hunc  onum,  bunc  modicum  (nee  quia- 
quam  inTiderit)  asaem 
Indigenas,  boapitii jure,  merentar  a?e8. 


Id  speaking  of  Gay,  tbe  name  of  one 
of  his  happiest  translators  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  Christopher  Anstey  was  a 
poet  of  a  very  singular  genius  :  his 
Jiaih  Gftide  is  an  epic  mi  generii.  His 
friend,  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Eton,  the  au- 
thor oiJvdak  lUitoredf  a  poem  of  con- 
siderable power,  said  that  the  Muse 
had  reserved  for  him  a  secret  spot,  be- 
fore unknown.  He  claims  the  nonours 
of  a  discoverer.  Few  Cantabs  taking 
their  hasty  Constitutional  throueh 
Truropington,  remember,  we  fear,  the 
only  valuable  production  it  has  ever 
given  to  the  world.  His  translations 
nom  Gay  were  undertaken,  as  we  are 
informed  by  his  son,  merely  with  a 
view  of  instructing  his  children.    The 


SPARROWS  DOMESTICATED 
In  Trinitif  CoUtge,  Cambridge. 

WILLIAM  COWP£B. 

None  ever  shared  tbe  social  feast. 
Or  as  an  inmate,  or  a  e:uest, 
Beneath  tbe  celebrated  dome 
Where  one  Sir  Isaac  bad  bis  home, 
Wbo  aaw  not  (and  with  some  delight. 
Perhaps,  be  viewed  tlie  novel  sight) 
How  numerous  at  tbe  tables  there 
Tbe  sparrows  beg  their  daily  fare. 
For  there,  in  every  nook  and  cell. 
Where  such  a  family  may  dwell. 
Sure  as  tbe  vernal  season  comes 
Their  nest  they  weave  in  hope  of  crumbs ; 
Which  kindly  given,  may  serve  with  food 
Convenient  their  unfeather*d  brood  ; 
And  oft  as  with  its  summons  clear 
Tbe  warning  bell  salutes  their  ear. 
Sagacious  listeners  to  tbe  sound, 
They  flock  from  all  the  fields  around. 
To  reach  tbe  hospitable  ball. 
None  more  attentive  to  tbe  call. 
Arrived,  tbe  pensionary  band. 
Hopping  and  chirping,  close  at  band, 
Solicit  what  they  soon  receive, 
Tbe  sprinkled,  plenteous  donative. 
Thus  IS  a  multitude,  though  large, 
Supported  at  a  trivial  charge ; 
A  aingle  doit  would  overpay 
Tbe  expenditure  of  every  day. 
And  wbo  can  grudge  so  small  a  gproce 
To  suppliants,  natives  of  tbe  place. 


aflfectionate  critic  discovers  in  them  the 
same  genuine  simplicity  which  forms 
the  distinguishing  beauty  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  in  many  instances  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  metrical  division  of  the 
sentences.  He  was,  indeed,  an  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
version,  in  conjunction  with  Roberts, 
of  Gray's  Elegy  obtained  the  warm 
approbation  ofMason.  Had  our  li- 
mits permitted,  we  should  have  given 
an  opportunity  to  the  reader  of  com- 
paring Anstey  s  rendering  of  the  '<  Hare 
and  many  Friends"  with  Cowper*s; 
but  we  content  ourselves  with  copying, 
as  shorter,  and  more  seasonable,  the 
little  fable  of  the  "  Turkey  and  the 
Ant." 


MELICA  ET  FORMICA. 
CBaiSTOPBER  ANSTXT. 

Sspe  in  amicomm  vitiis  spectamus  acu- 
tum 
Et  querimur  fala4  lamina  nube  te^i, 
Non  labea  noa  uUa  fugit ;  nee  cemimus 
ipn 
Quam  noa  intarte  fortior  error  babet* 
vo;..  %yu.  HO.  xcytii. 


THE  TURKEY  AND  THE  ANT. 
OAY. 

In  other  men  we  faulta  can  apy, 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye, 
Each  little  apeok  and  blemish  find. 
To  our  own  atronrer  errors  blind. 

A  Turkey,  tired  of  common  food,     ^  _ 
Forsook  the  bam,  and  aougbt  tbe  wood  ; 
P 
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Priflcum  exosa  cibum  MeHca,  et  Tulgaria 
temnena, 
Horrea  destituit  nota,  nemusque  petit; 
Pone  subit,  trepidatqu©  pedes  square 
sequendo, 
Granaque  certatim  turba  tenella  legit 
Me  prope,  mater  ait,  suboles  mea,  aistite 
gressus, 
Quam  lauta  bic  noblB  fercula  collia 
babet. 
Cemite  ut  iEthiopum  studiis  inteuta  ca- 
terva  eat ! 
Millibus  en  plena  est,  totaque  nigret 
bumus! 
Quin  mecum,  audacea  epulis  incumbite ; 
nulla  est 
Formica  stomacbo  gratior  esca  meo ; 
Impia  si  cobiberet  atrox  pullarius  arma, 

Ab  !  nimium  nobis  vita  beata  foret : 
Ast  bomo,  pravus  bomo  melicas  prsdatur, 
et  omnis 
Exitio  turba  festa  Decembris  a^it. 
Ostrea  nobiscum  patina  sociantur  in  nn&, 
Ponimur   aut   salsa  terga  ad  opima 
suis: 
Vilia  ab  agricole  magnatum  ad  fercula 
mensis 
Vix  unquam  melic»  nidor  odorus  abest ; 
Septem  inter  peccata  bominum  non  de* 
vovet  ullum 
Certiua,  ingluyies  quam  scelerata  gala. 
Formica,  in  celsum  scandens,  qua  fu- 
gerat  bostem, 
Talia  sub  fagi  tegmina  rerba  &cit : 
Ante  tibi  alterius  qnam  hs  reprebendere 
crimen, 
Pencrutare  traaqnid  tibi  p«ctM  ait ; 
In  rostro  modenftt»  et  e«m  gentaooU 
sumaa, 
Te  pudeat  totia  gentibus  esse  necu 


Bebind  her  ran  an  infant  tndn. 

Collecting  bera  and  tbere  a  grain. 

**  Draw  near,  my  birds,"  tbe  mother  cries, 

'<  This  bill  deHeiotts  fare  sappUes  ; 

Behold  tbe  busy  negro  race ; 

See  milliona  blacken  all  tbe  place. 

Fear  not, —  like  me  with  freedom  eat ; 

An  ant  ia  most  deKcioua  meat. 

How  Uesa'd,  how  envied  were  omr  Kfe,^ 

Could  we   but  'scape    the   pooHcrer's 

knifb! 
But  mui,  cursed  man,  on  tarkaya  P««y^ 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days : 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  eonbiiie. 
Soaaetlflsea  assist  the  MTonry  ehtse. 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord. 
The  turkey  smokes  on  every  board. 
Sure  men  for  fflnttoay  are  cursed. 
Of  the  seven  deadly  sins  the  worst.*' 

An  Ant  who  climbed  heyood  his  resell 
Thus  answered  from  tbe  neighbouring 

beech: 
'*  Ere  you  remaric  another's  sin 
Bid  thme  own  conscience  look  witiiin ; 
Control  thy  more  vorscions  b»l. 
Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kiH." 


But  the  t^nts  of  Gay  dwindle  by 
tbe  side  of  Fontftioe.  This  remarkable 
persoD  was  fortunate  in  hb  education, 
and  in  his  companions.  His  classical 
knowledge  was  not  inconsiderable. 
In  his  twenty-second  year,  the  recital, 
by  an  officer  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  an  ode  of  Malberbe, 
immediately  determined  the  nature 
and  direction  of  his  genius.  He  is 
said  to  have  listened  to  it  with  trans- 
ports of  joy,  admiration,  and  surprise. 
Malherbe  became  the  object  of  his  un- 
ceasing study :  he  learnt  his  poetry  by 
heart,  declaimed  it,  and  proceeded  to 
imitate  it.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  how 
few  writers  have  continued  to  follow 
the  steps  of  the  early  objects  of  their  re- 
gard. Cowley,  whose  poetic  fimcy 
was  kindled  by  the  Faeiy  Qtiees, 
which  chanced  to  lie  in  liis  mother's 
window,  bequeathed  to  us  the  swilo 
physical  obseoHties  of  th«  Jlnfrris,  and 
the  frigid  conceit  of  the  Iknfitteit; 


Milton,  who  drtw  bis  early  inmnUkm 
also  horn  Spenser,  won  asGenoed  into 
a  lofVier  and  diviner  atmosphere ;  and 
Dryden,  enamoured  in  diikihood  of  the 
flowing  difi^uaeoess  of  Sylvester,  pio- 
duced  the  most  nervous,  the  most  com- 
pact, and  the  most  majestic  harmony  in 
the  language.  At  this  period,  Fontaine 
was  happily  directed  to  the  classic 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Horace, 
Virgil^and  Terence,  became  his  £eivour- 
ite  authors;  delighted  with  their  noble 
and  impressive  simplicity,  the  page  of 
Malherbe  wore  an  aspect  of  laboured 
embellishment;  and  he  took  leave  of 
him  to  join  the  company  of  Rabelais, 
Marot,  and  Voiture.  He  called  him- 
self the  disciple  of  Master  Francis,  of 
Master  Clement,  and  of  Master  Vin- 
cent. With  Ilabelais,  however,  his 
mind  poasesaed  little  sympnllky.  Of 
this  entraordinary  spirit,  of  whooi  Swift 
in  his  roost  licentious  abandonment  of 
faoey ;  or  Sieme  (his  imHator  snd  pla- 
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giarist),  in  the  more  darmg  extrava- 
gances of  Shandy  Ism,  offers  a  very 
fkint  and  imperfect  reflection,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
conception  to  an  Enejlish  reader. 
Swift's  remark  on  King  William's  mot- 
to, that  the  receiver  was  as  bad  as  the 
thief,  was  in  a  kindred  fancy.  Rabe- 
lais, said  Coleridge,  is  a  most  wonder- 
ful writer.  Pantagniel  is  the  Reason, 
Panurge  the  Understanding, — the  man 
with  every  faculty  except  the  reason. 
The  rery  character  of  the  age  drove 
him  into  allegory  ;  and  while  his  work 
comprises  the  invective  of  contempo- 
rary hatred,  and  abounds  in  allusions 
lo  the  political  features  of  the  age,  the 
real  scope  of  the  history  has  been  justly 
found  in  a  higher  and  graver  philoso- 
phy. It  is  in  vain,  says  Coleridge,  to 
look  about  for  a  hidden  meaning  in  all 
that  he  has  written ;  you  will  observe 
that  after  every  particularly  deep  thrust, 
as  the  Papi mania,  for  example,  Rabe- 
lais, as  if  to  break  the  blow,  and  to  ap- 
pear unconscious  of  what  he  has  done, 
writes  a  chapter  or  two  of  pure  buf- 
foonery. He  every  now  and  then 
flashes  you  a  glimpse  of  a  real  face 
from  his  magic  lantern,  and  then  buries 
the  whole  scene  in  mist.  In  the  buoy- 
ancy and  exuberance  of  his  mirth,  the 
audacity  of  his  satire,  the  glow  and 
brilliancy  of  his  fancy — which  is  ever 
tinging  with  richest  hues  the  vapours  in 
which  his  meaning  lies  involved,  we 
seem  to  behold  a  prose  Aristoplianes. 
But  Malherbe  was  not  forgotten,  though 
his  supremacy  was  invaded.  In  the 
commencing  fable  of  his  third  book,  he 
styles  him  with  Racan,  the  rival  and 
heir  of  Horace,  and  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Apollo.  Of  Voftore,  whose  verses 
have  been  cited  by  Voltaire  as  models 
of  delicacy  and  grace,  and  of  whom  Pe- 
lisson  observed  that  he  despised  rules 
like  a  master,  a  very  happy  and  cha- 
racteristic portrait  has  been  drawn  by 
Swifl. 
"  Voiture  in  various  light  displays 
That  irony  whicb  turns  to  praise  : 
His  genius  first  found  out  the  rale 
For  nn  obliging  ridicule. 
He  flatters  with  peculiar  care 
The  brave,  the  witty,  apd  the  hit ; 
And  foola  would  fancy  he  intends 
A  satire,  when  b«  most  comroends." 

But  there  was  a  living  poet  from 
whom  Fontaine  derived  a  livelier  sensi- 
bility of  taste,  and  a  more  refined  deli- 
cacy of  judgment.  From  Racine,  whom 
he  vished  frequently,  be  obtained  elu- 


cidations of  numerous  passages  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odj/ssey.  The  author  of 
Athalie,  from  his  early  childhood,  had 
been  gathering  the  loveliest  flowers  of 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  and  must  have 
felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  conducting 
his  gentle  disciple'  into  paths  with 
which  his  own  feet  had  been  so  long 
familiar.  We  have  always  perceived  a 
striking  similarity  between  the  genius 
of  Racine  and  of  Gray ;  and  the  author 
of  the  Elegi/y  who  regarded  him  with 
reverence  hardly  less  than  Shakespeare, 
would   have  responded  to  the  com- 

{)arison.  His  own  Agrippina  was 
brmed  upon  Britannicus.  Racine,  in- 
deed, had  not  that  intensity  of  feeling 
for  the  beautiful,  or  that  vivid  sense  of 
the  picturesque,  which  characterised  his 
admirer;  those  forms  that  glitter  in  the 
Muses*  ray  played  not  before  his  eyes 
with  equal  brilliancy.  La  Harpe  said 
that  Corneille  made  tragedy  a  school  of 
heroism  aud  virtue ;  Racine,  the  his- 
tory of  the  passions,  and  the  pictnre  of 
the  heart.  He  thought  the  greatest  de- 
light of  the  spectator  resulted  from  be- 
holding himself  reproduced  upon  the 
stage.  Corneille  truly  created  the  dig- 
nity of  French  versification  in  t!ie  dra- 
ma ;  but  Racine  discovered  :ind  ar- 
ranged the  science  of  words.  Sub- 
limity, in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply 
the  word  to  Shakespeare  or  ^schylus, 
was  unknown  to  the  Augustan  age  of 
France.  Fontenelle  was  blind  to  the 
*•  fhie  frenzy'*  of  the  Prometheus.  We 
may  add  the  remark  of  Twining,  in  his 
excellent  and  learned  notes  on  Aristotle, 
upon  Gray's  Agrippina.  "  Its  fault, 
indeed,*'  he  says,  "  is  Racine's  ;  its 
beauties  are,  surely,  of  a  higher  order.** 
If  Fontaine  resembled  Gay  in  the  in- 
dolence of  his  character,  the  likeness  to 
Goldsmith,  in  the  tone  of  his  conversa- 
tion, was  not  less  remarkable  ;  nor 
would  Johnson's  character  of  his  friend 
be  injured  by  its  application  to  the 
French  febulist.  No  man,  he  said,  was 
more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  nor  more  wise  when  he  had. 
In  one  particular,  however,  the  com- 

Cson  fails  in  its  identity;  Fontaine 
not  that  restless  ambition  to  gel  in 
and  shine  which  his  friends  imputed  to 
the  author  of  the  Deserted  VUlage, 
Louis  Racine  assures  us,  that  in  society 
he  was  generally  silent  and  abstracted, 
bringing  nothing  of  his  own  to  the  table 
but  a  most  excellent  appetite ;  and 
Racine's  sisters,  who  in  their  youth  had 
frequently  teen  Fontaine  at  the  table  of 
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their  father,  remembered  him  only  as  a 
very  disagreeable  and  wearisome  com- 
panion,— who,  if  he  opened  his  mouth, 
talked  of  nothing  but  Plato.  Gold- 
smith, according  to  Uie  accounts  fur- 
nished by  his  friends,  was  a  short, 
thick  man,  witli  a*  very  uncaptivating 
appearance.  The  Abh6  d*01ivet  has 
drawn  an  equally  flattering  portrait  of 
Fontaine.  You  looked,  he  writes,  in 
his  countenance  in  vain  for  any  indica- 
tions of  talent.  An  unmeaning  smile,  a 
negligent  and  awkward  air,  with  eyes 
destitute  of  any  expression,  were  its 
principal  characteristics.  The  intro- 
duction, however,  of  any  interesting 
topic  awoke  the  slumber  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  imparted  animation  to  the 
phantom.  But  these  revivals  were  not 
frequent.  Being  in  company  with  his 
friend,  Gauches,  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Comuel,  he  was  requested  to  recite 
some  of  his  Fables :  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  know  any  himself;  but  that 
Gauches  would  repeat  them,  which  he 
accordingly  did  ;  and  the  author  quietly 
surrendered  himself  to  his  own  con- 
templations. Probably,  the  company 
lost  nothing  by  the  substitution  of 
friend  for  author.  The  focuUy  of  in- 
vention and  the  art  of  elocution  have 
not  been  always  combined.  Ben 
Jonson  was  celebrated  for  the  grace 
and  purity  of  his  recitation, —  a  talent 
shared,  we  may  readily  imagine,  by 
Pope,  who  in  his  childhood,  from  the 
melody  of  his  voice,  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  little  nightingale ; 
Thomson,  on  the  contrary,  pronounced 
bis  own  verses  without  tlie  least  ele* 

Snce  or  even  justness  of  accent;  and 
alherbe,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
classical,  the  roost  refined  lyrist  of  his 
age,  was  accustomed  to  spit  half  a 
dozen  tiroes  during  tlie  delivery  of  a 
single  stanza, —  a  habit  which  occa- 
sioned the  well-known  remark  of  Marin, 
that  he  had  never  seen  so  moist  a  man, 
or  so  dry  a  poet.  Voltaire,  notwith- 
standing the  acuteness  of  his  percep- 
tions, and  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy, 
wanted  sensibility  and  tenderness  in 
his  delivery.  Gibbon,  who  met  the 
poet  at  I^usanne,  and  heard  him  re- 
present the  characters  of  Lusignan,  Al- 
varez, &c.,  at  the  little  tlieatre  at  Mon- 
repos,  says  that  his  declamation  was 
fashioned  to  the  pomp  and  cadence  of 
the  old  stage ;  and  that  he  expressed 
the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  rather  than 
the  feelings  of  nature.  The  silence  of 
^he  heart  mi^t  have  b^n  augured 


from  an  anecdote  which  is  told  of  the 
rehearsal  of  one  of  his  plays.  An  ac- 
tress seemed  to  the  author  not  suffi- 
ciently energetic  in  her  manner ;  and 
upon  his  desiring  her  to  deliver  the  lines 
with  greater  passion,  she  replied  that 
the  audience  would  say  the  devil  was 
in  her.  "  Very  right,"  was  the  poet's 
answer, — '^  an  actress  should  liave  the 
devil  in  her."  From  an  incidental  ob- 
servation of  Mrs.  Thrale,  we  learn  that 
Johnson  declaimed  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  with  almost  equal  vehemence. 

Joseph  Warton  pronounced  Gold- 
smith the  first  of  solemn  coxcombs; 
VValpole,  an  inspired  idiot ;  and  Beat- 
tie,  a  genius  who  affected  silliness  and 
absurdity.  He  himself  confessed,  with 
infinite  good -humour,  that  he  always 
argued  best  when  alone ;  and  his 
famous  observation  addressed  to  I/>rd 
Shelburne,  *'  I  wonder  they  should  call 
your  lordship  Malagrida, —  for  Mala- 
grida  was  a  very  good  man,"  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  felicity  of  his  blunders. 
The  records  of  Fontaine's  conversation 
recall  the  Hibernian.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion he  accompanied  Racine  to  mass ; 
and  his  companion,  perceiving  him  to 
be  wear)'  of  ine  prolonged  service,  put 
into  his  hand  a  Bible.  Fontaine,  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, happened  to  glance  at  the 
prayer  of  tne  Jews  in  Baruch ;  and,  un- 
able to  suppress  his  admiration  of  its 
eloquence,  he  said  to  Racine,  *'  This 
Baruch  was  a  noble  genius.  Who  was 
he  ?"  During  the  following  and  many 
subsequent  days,  every  friend  whom  he 
met  was  accosted  with  the  same  in- 
quiry, '<  Have  you  read  Baruch  ?  He 
was  a  beautiful  genius."  His  love  of 
Rabelais  has  been  already  noticed.  In 
a  party  comprising  Boileau,  Racine,  and 
others,  much  praise  had  been  lavished 
on  St.Augustin;  Fontaine,  who  had  lis- 
tened with  his  usual  absent  air,  suddenly 
awaking  from  his  lethargy,  inquired  of 
the  doctor  whether  he  thought  the  Au- 
gustan Imd  more  wit  than  Rabelais? 
"  Take  care,"  said  the  doctor,  **  M.  de 
la  Fontaine,"  eyeing  his  inquisitive 
from  top  to  toe,  "  you  hav€  put  on  one 
of  your  stockings  the  wrong  side." 
Whether  the  poet  comprehended  the 
logical  analogy  of  the  answer,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  wished  to  dedicate  a  tale,  into  which 
he  had  very  improperly  intitxluced  an 
allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  faithful 
servant  with  ten  talents,  to  the  cele- 
brated   A^mauld,    a^d.  ^ri^    only    di^ 
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Terted  from  his  intention  by  the  ur- 
gent persuasions  of  Boileau  and  Racine. 
Upon  another  occasion,  his  friends 
waited  for  his  appearance  at  dinner, 
but  in  vain.  At  length  the  poet  en- 
tered the  room,  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
he  informed  them  that  he  was  come 
from  attending  the  interment  of  an  ant, 
having  followed  the  procession  to  the 
burial-ground,  and  then  accompanied 
the  family  to  their  home.  His  study 
of  the  instinct  and  appearances  of  ani- 
mal life  was  indeed  lively  and  perse- 
vering. **  Truly,  my  dear  Fontaine," 
said  Madame  de  la  Sablibre  to  him, 
"  you  would  soon  become  an  animal 
yourself,  if  you  had  not  so  much 
humour."  Upon  another  occasion, 
she  remarked,  after  dismissing  all  her 
domestics,  tliat  she  had  only  retained 
her  dog,  her  cat,  and  La  Fontaine. 
It  was,  perhaps,  during  one  of  these 
reveries  that  Madame  de  Bouillon 
observed  the  poet  meditating  in  the 
morning  under  a  tree  at  Versailles,  and 
found  him  in  the  same  spot  on  her  re- 
turn in  the  evening,  although  the  wea- 
ther was  cold,  and  the  rain  had  been 
falling  during  the  day.  Merais  relates 
an  anecdote,  not  of  the  same  kind,  but 
equally  characteristic.  During  the  siege 
of  the  Augustins  by  the  Parliament, 
which  Boileau  has  recorded  in  the 
LtUrin,  Fontaine  was  encountered  by 
a  friend  upon  the  Pont-Neuf  going  with 
great  rapidity.  His  friend  asked  the 
purpose  of  such  unwonted  speed.  "  I 
am  going,"  replied  the  poet,  with  per- 
^t  tranquillity,  **  to  see  them  kill  the 
Augustins."  But  this  '<  inspired  idiot," 
who  seemed  destitute  of  the  commonest 
sense  of  prudence  in  his  own  affairs, 
was  a  most  wise,  considerate,  and  pa- 
tient councillor  of  others;  bountiful  of 
aid,  fruitful  of  expedients,  and  saga- 
cious in  their  application.  Fiven  here 
the  parallel  we  have  instituted  between 
himself  and  Goldsmith  becomes  clear 
and  defined.  That  most  rash  and  un- 
happy author,  who  dissipated  by  gam- 
bling and  expense  1600/.,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  one  year  from  the  booksellers, 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  poverty 
and  apprehension,  even  he  could  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  a  pupil  remarkable  for 
thoughtful  wisdom,  knowledge  of  life, 
and  the  aptitude  of  its  precepts.  The 
man  who  was  the  plaything  of  every 
hour  enfotced  the  regulation  of  the 
mind  ;  the  victim  of  vanity,  who  could 
talk  of  his  bloom-coloured  coat  in  the 


presence  of  Johnson,  was  eloquent  in 
denouncing  that  vanity  which  seeks  to 
elevate  itself  by  dress,  by  show,  or  by 
expense. 

We  have  yet  something  to  add  to 
the  sketch  of  Fontaine.  During  the 
first  representation  of  his  opera  of 
AttriCf  he  was  seated  behind  some 
ladies  who  were  unacquainted  with  his 
person,  and  every  moment  he  ex- 
claimed, "That  is  detestable."  The 
ladies,  displeased  at  the  interruption, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  his 
manner,  informing  him  that  the  author 
was  a  person  of  wit,  M.  de  la  Fontaine. 
**  Ah,  ladies,"  replied  the  poet,  "  the 
play  is  worth  nothing ;  and  this  Fon- 
taine, whom  you  praise  so  loudly,  is 
a  fool.  It  is  he  himself  who  addresses 
you."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
act  he  retired  to  a  cqfty  and  went  to 
sleep.  A  fnend  happening  to  enter, 
awoke  him  with  astonishment  at  his 
absence  from  the  theatre  on  the  first 
performance  of  his  opera.  **  I  have 
just  left  it,"  said  Fontaine :  "  I  tried 
the  first  act,  and  was  so  prodigiously 
fatigued  [ennuyi],  that  I  have  no  wish 
to  hear  tlie  remainder.  I  admire  the 
patience  of  the  Parisians."  The  last 
story  has,  indeed,  been  rejected  by 
some  of  his  biographers.  Upon  his 
private  or  religious  character  it  is  not 
expedient  to  dilate.  With  what  fri- 
volity he  expressed  himself  upon  the 
most  solemn  subject  which  engages  the 
attention  of  mankind,  may  be  learned 
from  a  saying  preserved  by  Chamfort. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  eternity 
of  future  punishments :  "  Je  me  flatte," 
observed  La  Fontaine,  **  qu'ils  s*y  ac- 
coutument;  et  qu'k  la  fin  ils  sont  \h 
com  me  le  poisson  dans  Teau." 

Fontaine  never  claimed  for  his  Fables 
the  merit  of  originality.    In  his  very 

Eleasant  introduction  to  the  second 
ook,  he  informs  us  that,  from  the 
earliest  day  when  he  received  the  gifts 
promised  by  Calliope  to  her  lovers,  he 
consecrated  them  all  to  the  fictions  of 
TEsop.  He  accordingly  deviates  very 
seldom  into  an  original  conception,  but 
contents  himself  with  adorning  the  mo- 
rals of  his  predecessor ;  but  he  does 
this  with  the  facility,  the  grace,  and 
the  invention  of  a  master.  The  out- 
lines of  the  Grecian  painter  expand 
into  poetical  and  vivid  pictures  beneath 
the  pencil  of  Fontaine.  To  these  rough, 
though  animated,  sketches  of  human 
feeling,  under  different  revelations  of 
passion,  he  imparts  a  deeper,  a  livelier, 
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and  a  more  comprehensive  signification. 
The  naked  reality  of  iEsop  attract}  the 
eye  in  the  lustrous  colours  of  his  imi- 
tator. He  cautions  his  readers  not  to 
expect  the  elegance  or  brevity  of 
Phxdrus.  The  brevity  is  indeed  want- 
ing ;  but  the  Thracian  servant  might 
have  acknowledged  a  more  winning  air 
of  sweetness  and  of  grace.  Fontaine 
perceived  the  great  difficulty  inherent 
in  his  undertaking.  The  fables  were 
become  familiar  as  household  words, 
even  on  the  lips  of  children.  In  repro- 
ducing, therefore,  the  same  delineations 
of  character,  it  was  necessary  to  impart 
a  freshness  to  the  hues  while  he  altered, 
by  heightening,  the  expression.  This 
task  he  has  accomplished  by  breathing 
into  the  poetry  a  gentle  gaiety  pecu- 
liarly his  own ;  a  gaiety  which,  while 
it  bears  no  relationship  to  the  boisterous 
excitement  of  laughter,  exiiilarates  and 
brightens  even  the  gravest  subjects. 
His  muse  has  a  sober  cheerfulness,  and 
pleasant  irony  of  feature  peculiarly 
pleasing.  Excellence  is  a  progressive 
quality.  In  i^sop,  the  fable  is  de- 
tached from  the  moral;  but  Fontaine 
enlarged  the  improvements  of  Phaedrus, 
and  the  embellishments  of  his  narratives. 
The  prologue  of  the  Latin  writer,  pre- 
fixed to  the  fifth  book,  applies  with 
equal  propriety  to  Fontaine : 

"  Quare,  Particulo,  quoniam  caperis  fa- 

bulns, 
Quas  i£sopias,  non  i£topi,  nomino. 
Quasi  paucQS  ostendeot,  ego  plures  di«- 

sere, 
Usus  vetusto  genera,  sed  rebus  novis." 
Ad  Parliailonem, 
He  might  have  applied  to  himself  the 
words  of  Dryden,  who  declared  that  he 
had  translated  Chaucer  only  that  he 
might  perpetuate  his  memory,  or,  at 
least,  refresh  it  amongst  his  country- 
men; and  who  acknowledged  that,  if 
he  had  any  where  altered  him  for  the 
better,  he  could,  nevertheless,  have 
done  nothing  without  him.  Tlie  ob- 
servation would  have  possessed,  indeed, 
a  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  Fontaine, 
which  it  wanted  in  Dryden  :  for  Fon- 
taine, by  his  interpretation  of  Phoedrus, 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  national  lite- 
rature of  France ;  while  Chaucer,  whose 
wonted  fires  continued  to  live  in  his 
ashes,  needed  not  the  cherishing  hand 
of  Dryden.  "  There  are  a  few  lamps 
which  shine  perpetually  in  the  world," 
was  the  noble  saying  of  Johnson. 
Chaucer  was  one  of  them  :  years  can- 
not extinguish  its  lustre,  or  diminish 


its  warmth.  We  admire  the  clearness 
of  its  flame  in  our  youth ;  we  cheer 
our  spirits  with  it  in  our  age.  Every 
gentle  and  poetic  heart  reveres  and 
lores  him  like  a  father.  Sidney  speaks 
of  his  intellectual  eyesight,  which 
pierced  and  illuminated  tlie  mistiness 
of  that  morning  of  our  literature;  Pope 
always  returned  to  his  page  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  Coleridge  confessed  that  bb 
manly  simplicity  was  especially  de- 
lightful to  him  in  his  old  age. 

Fontaine  invented  nothing  but  his 
style,  said  La  Harpe;  and  the  secret 
has  remained  with  him.  The  delicacy, 
the  grace,  the  naturalness  of  his  lan- 
guage, has  a  nameless  charm,  which 
evaporates  in  its  transfusion  into  a 
foreign  tongue.  The  beauty  of  his 
poetry  consists  in  expression, —  of  all 
kinds  of  loveliness,  the  least  susceptible 
of  the  colours  of  the  copyist.  The  fe- 
cility  of  La  Fontaine  would  suggest  a 
rapidity  of  composition,  if  the  history 
of  literature  did  not  discountenance 
the  belief.  His  early  model,  Malherbe, 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Balzac, 
blotted  half  a  ream  of  paper  in  the 
alteration  of  a  single  stanza,— doubt- 
less, a  pleasant  exaggeration,  but  not 
the  less  characteristic  of  the  anxious 
timidity  of  the  writer.  It  is  related, 
we  believe,  of  the  celebrated  Bembo, 
that  his  desk  contained  forty  divisions, 
through  which  his  sonnets  underwent 
successive  eradations  of  polish  and  re- 
finement, before  they  were  deemed 
worthy  of  publication.  Eloquence, 
vigour,  and  even  elegance,  can  only 
f\ow  out  of  unwearied  diligence  and 
constant  practice.  The  manuscript  of 
Tekmachiis  was,  indeed,  said  to  be 
almost  free  from  erasures  or  correc- 
tions ;  and  Gibbon  mentions,  in  his 
memoirs,  that  the  first  rough  manu- 
script of  his  great  history  was  sent  to 
the  press  without  any  intermediate 
copy,  and  without  undergoing  the  re- 
vision of  any  eyes  except  the  author's. 
But  he  himself,  in  an  earlier  page, 
furnished  a  key  to  his  own  mystery  of 
excellence.  "  Three  times,*'  he  says, 
"  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and 
twice  the  second  and  third,  before  I 
was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  efTect." 
In  the  remainder  he  adds  that  he  ad- 
vanced with  an  easier  pace ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  similar  difficulties  .of 
style  were  removed  by  a  similar  ela- 
boration. These  repeated  touches  are 
visible  in  some  of^the  most  elegant 
and  unaffected  of  Englbh  writers ;  and 
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it  «raiB  tlie  uoion  of  art  with  nature 
wbich  produced  the  Virgilian  prose  of 
Addison.  Id  speaking  of  Telemachm^ 
our  commendation  only  reaches  to  the 
idiomatic  purity  of  the  diction  :  to  the 
style,  in  its  more  enlaiged  sense  of 
composition,  grave  objections  might 
be  offered.  Many  will  participate  in 
Lord  Boliugbroke*s  antipatliy  to  "  the 
saffron  Morn,  with  her  rosy  fingers/' 
in  prose ;  and  Pope  used  to  say,  that 
nothing  but  the  vein  of  good  sense  and 
humanity  running  tlirough  the  work 
could  calm  his  prejudices,  or  render 
the  perusal  agreeable.  Goldsmith  br- 
ushes another  example.  His  periods, 
ao  free,  simple,  and  disensagea,  might 
have  beea  expected  to  have  flowed 
from  a  running  pen ;  but  we  hear  the 
contrary  from  his  own  lipa.  *'  Every 
body,''  be  said,  in  allusion  to  his  earlier 
hours  of  melaooboly  drudgery  in  Loo- 
don,  '*  wrote  better,  because  they  wrote 
faster  than  me."  Cowper  mentions, 
more  than  once,  the  ditigencebv  which 
the  fluent  versification  of  his  Taik  was 
moulded  into  graceful  and  unafiected 
freedom.  Swift,  indeed,  has  told  us, 
that  words  are  but  lacqueys  to  the 
sense,  and  will  dance  attendance  with- 
out wages  or  compulsion.  The  lacqueys 
may  dance  attendance,  but  skill  and 
practice  will  alone  reduee  them  into 
narmony  and  elegance  of  movement. 
Nor  should  the  dean  have  overlooked 
the  difficolty  of  selecting  from  the  mul- 
titude perpetually  soliciting  our  atten- 
tion those  only  which  are  remarkable 
for  superior  grace  and  beauty.  This 
selection  can  only  be  made  by  taste; 
the  eye  of  genius,  which,  by  a  sort  of 
reasoning  peculiar  to  itself,  surveys  tlie 
whole  work  in  even  its  disordered  ele- 
ments. The  authority  of  Pope  may 
appear  to  disoouoteoanee  this  opinion. 
The  thirigs  he  wrote  fastest,  he  said, 
pleased  him  best.  The  Etiitff  on  Cri- 
ticiim  was  composed  rapidly ;  so  was 
the  R&pe  of  the  Lock;  so  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  Iliad.  But  the  mi- 
racle dissolves  before  examination.  Of 
the  first  poem,  he  confessed  that  all 
the  matter  was  previously  digested  in 
prose ;  to  the  second,  the  machinery 
was  subsequently  added ;  of  the  third, 
the  MS.  may  be  cons^ted  in  the  British 
Museum !  But,  to  return  to  Fontaine. 
Admitting,  then,  with  the  French  critic, 
that  he  invented  nothing  but  bis  style, 
be  siHl  occupies,  in  his  own  humble 
province  of  literature,  the  position  of 
Virgil  in  the  loftier  region  or  epic  soi^. 


Fontaine  is  to  Phsedrus  what  Virgil  was 
to  Homer.  Our  researches  might  fur- 
nish a  very  amusing  and  instructive 
essay,  were  we  to  shew  how  much  of 
genius  results  from  imitation.  The 
JEneid  is  an  illuminated  copy  of  the 
Iliad.  Bentley  said  that  Milton  had 
Homer  by  heart.  The  verses  of  Horace 
sparkle  with  the  brightest  gems  of  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Greece.  Terence  was 
only  the  graceful  interpreter  of  Menan- 
der.  Sallust  inhaled  nre  from  the  liv- 
ing page  of  Thucydides.  Cicero  learned 
eloquence  at  the  feet  of  Athenian  roas- 
ters ;  and  Raciue  transplanted  the  Attic 
drama  into  France.  Chaucer  caught 
some  of  his  sweetest  stories  from  the 
lips  of  Boccacio,  who  had  himself  re- 
modelled them  from  authore  of  an 
earlier  age.  **  Our  countryman,"  says 
Dryden, "  carried  weight,  and  yet  wins 
the  race  at  a  disadvantage.*'  Our  own 
Spenser  is  continually  refreshing  his 
fancy  in  the  lucid  streams  of  Italian 
poetry;  and  the  brief  and  glittering 
axioms  of  Bolingbroke  and  Swift  are 
frequently  to  be  found  iti  Seneca  and 
Rochefoucauld.  So  Spenser  himself 
has  beconne  a  naodel  to  his  successors  : 
you  hear  the  music  of  his  lute  in  Dray- 
ton, in  Fairfax  (who  strung  the  harp 
of  Tasso  with  a  skill  which  charmed 
the  ear  of  Collins),  in  Fletcher,  in 
Browne,  in  the  earlier  and  lovelier 
strains  of  Milton,  and  in  the  delicious 
and  entrancing  notes  of  Thomson. 
Thus,  to  borrow  the  beautiful  metaphor 
of  Plato,  the  magnetic  power  of  genius 
is  communicated  from  mind  to  mind  ; 
and  the  imitator  of  this  generation  be- 
comes the  original  of  the  next.  We 
have  ventured  upon  a  hazardous  asser- 
tion in  calling  Fontaine  the  Virgil  of 
Fablers ;  yet  not  more  bold  than  may 
be  defended.  The  expression  of  poetry, 
combined  with  a  design  only  moderately 
good,  has  been  compared  by  Dryden  to 
an  excellent  complexion  with  indifferent 
features :  the  white  and  red,  mingled 
on  the  face,  make  what  before  was  but 
passable  appear  beautiful.  •*  Operum 
colores  "  is  the  phrase  of  Horace,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  masters  of 
the  art.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
in  the  warmth  of  our  eulogy,  that  Fon- 
taine, though  a  graceful,  is  not  always 
a  correct  writer.  He  is,  therefore,  a 
Virgil  only  under  one  aspect. 

Fontenelle  wondered  tliat  Fontaine 
confessed  an  inferiority  to  Phadrus. 
That  he  should  entertain  a  feeling  of 
veneration  for  the  model  of  his  art  wis 
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the  natural  result  of  gratitude  and  con- 
templation ;  a  feeling,  indeed,  which 
he  extended,  in  common  witli  all  the 
distinguished  ornaments  of  his  time, 
to  the  "  gray  fathers  '*  of  the  ancient 
literature.  Racine,  and  Comeille,  and 
Boileau,  had  taught  him  to  tread  with 
religious  awe  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
patriarchs  of  learning.  But  Fontaine 
had  all  the  confidence  of  talent ;  and 
was  not  only  conscious  of  his  pos- 
sessions on  Parnassus,  but  quite  ready 
to  assert  his  claim  to  them.  He  pro- 
fessed to  understand  the  art  of  impart- 
ing a  delicious  odour  to  the  incense  of 
poetry ;  and  in  his  address  to  the  lady 
who  had  met  Waller  ond  St.  Evremond 
in  England,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
couple  himself  in  the  same  verse  with 
the  lover  of  Sacharissa ;  certainly,  no 
slight  proof  of  self-esteem,  if  we  re- 
member to  what  an  elevation  Waller 
had  been  liAed  by  the  applause  of  his 
contemporaries  —  that  Dryden  pro- 
nounced him  the  vanquisher  of  Spenser 
— and  that,  by  the  general  consent  of 


LE  LION  AMOUREUX. 

A  MademoiaUg  d$  S6vign^, 

S^vigD^,  de  qui  les  attraits 
Servant  aux  Graces  de  modele, 
£t  qui  naquites  toute  belle, 
A  votre  indifference  pres, 
Pouvez-vous  etre  favourable 
Aux  jeux  innocents  d'une  fable, 
£t  voir,  sans  vous  ^pouvanter 
Un  lion  qu'  Amour  sut  domter. 
Amour  est  un  etrange  maitre, 
Heureux  qui  pent  ne  le  conooitre. 
Que  par  r6cit,  lui  ni  sea  coups ! 
Quand  on  en  parle  devant  vous 
Si  la  verite  vous  offense, 
La  fable  au  rooins  se  peut  soufiHr : 
Celle-ci  prend  bien  rassuronce 
De  venir  a  vos  pieda  s'offrir, 
Par  zele  et  par  reconnoiasance. 
l)u  temps  que  les  betes  parloient 
Les  lions  entre  autres  vouloient 
Etre  admis  dans  n6tre  alliance. 
Pourquoi  non  1  puisque  leur  engeance 
Valoit  la  ndtre  en  ce  temps-lii, 
Ayant  courage,  intelligence, 
£t  belle  pure  outre  cela. 
Voici  comme  en  il  alia : 

Un  lion  de  bon  parentage. 
En  passant  par  un  certain  pr^, 
Hencontra  bergere  a  son  gr€  : 
II  la  demanda  en  maiiage. 
Le  pere  auroit  fort  souluut^ 
Quelque  gendre  un  pen  moins  terrible. 
La  donner  lui  sembloit  bien  dur : 
La  refuser  n'6toit  pas  sur ', 


coeval  criticism,  tlie  muse  of  Milton 
was  overcome  by  his  lyre.  In  a  similar 
spirit,  he  promised  to  enshrine  the  me- 
mory of  his  friends  and  benefectors  in 
the  temple  of  his  verse.  He  perfectly 
understood  the  character  of  his  own 
genius,  and  painted  his  own  poetical 
picture  in  some  charming  verses,  where 
he  compares  himself  to  a  butterfly  of 
Parnassus,  hovering,  like  a  bee,  ^m 
flower  to  flower — tasting  one  subject, 
and  tlien  deserting  it  for  another.  Nor 
is  this  self-appreciation  an  inseparable 
companion  of  intellect.  Moli^re  con- 
ceived his  strength  to  reside  in  tragedy. 
The  principles  of  criticbm,  whidi  we 
have  thus  discursively  and  incidentally 
introduced,  will  be  resumed,  and  car- 
ried out,  when  occasion  may  offer,  as  we 
proceed  with  the  Fabulists.  The  reader, 
meanwhile,  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  Fontaine.  As 
he  inscribed  his  fable  to  the  accom- 
plished S^vign^,  we  dedicate  our  trans- 
lation to  Miss  Landon. 


TBfi  AMOEOUS  LIOM. 

To  Letitia  £.  Landon, 

Softlv  flows  thy  playful  vein, 

Mirthful,  pleasant,  dear  Fontaine, 

Breathing  thy  delicious  lay. 

Into  the  ears  of  S^vign6, 

Unto  the  charmer^s  voice  inclined — 

A  sweeter,  lovelier  muse  I  6nd, 

In  gentle  Landon^s  laughing  eye, 

Whence  the  arcber*8  arrows  fly. 

Whether  her  joyous  spirit  dance 

Along  the  Gardeu  of  Romance — 

Or  poesy,  in  magic  bowers. 

Strew  her  odorous  bed  with  flowers. 

While  radiant  Fancy's  bow  of  light 

Gilds  and  illuminates  the  night : 

Upon  thy  living  page  I  see 

The  shadow  of  the  golden  tree, 

'J'hat  in  the  garden  of  thy  youth. 

Beneath  the  fostering  rays  of  truth. 

And  hope's  mild  showers  of  freahening 

clew. 
Into  verdurous  beauty  grew. 
Thy  hand  the  critic's  teeth  can  draw, 
And  clip  the  talons  of  his  claw  ; 
While  gating  upward  in  thy  face. 
He  breathes  the  purple  bloom  of  grace  -, 
Bound  with  adamantine  chain 
Within  the  garland  of  tliy  strain ! 

A  lion  of  patrician  race, 

Along  a  certain  meadow  stalking. 

Happened  to  meet  a  maiden  walking. 

He  liked  her  form,  he  liked  her  face. 

And  set  his  mind  in  the  alliance, 

A  nd  oalled,and  askMher  sire's  compliance. 
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Meme  un  refus  edt  fait,  possible, 
Qu'on  eiit  vu  quelque  b^u  matin, 
Un  manage  eland  estin  ; 
Car,  outre  qu'en  tonte  maniere ; 
La  belle  6toit  pour  les  gens  fiers, 
fine  se  coiffe  volontiers 
D'amorenx  a  long^e  crini^re. 
Le  pere  done  ouvertement, 
N'osaut  renvoyer  ndtre  nmaut, 
Lai  dit ;  ma  fille  est  delicate  ; 
Vos  griffes  la  ponrront  blesser 
Quand  tous  voudres  la  caresser ; 
Pennettes  done  qu'  a  chaqne  patte 
On  reus  les  rogne ;  et  poor  les  dents, 
Qu*on  TOUS  les  lime  en  m^e  temps  : 
Vos  baisers  en  seront  moins  nides, 
£t  pour  vons  plus  d^licieux  ; 
Car  ma  fille  y  repondra  mieux, 
Etant  sans  ces  inquietudes. 
Le  lion  consent  a  cela, 
Tant  son  &me  ^toit  ayeugUe. 
Sans  dents,  ni  griffes,  le  voila, 
Comme  plaee  d6mantelee. 
On  Ucba  sur  loi  quelqnes  chiens , 
n  fit  fort  peu  de  resistance. 


Tbe  damsel's  father  yiewM  the  paw 
Of  his  intended  son-in-law  : 
Twas  hard  to  give  the  girl  away. 
And  not  quite  safe  to  answer  nay. 
To  one  whom  early  education 
Had  made  familiar  with  agitation  ; 
Famous  aroimd  for  his  fierce  decision, 
Always  sure  to  best  on  division. 
And  while  he  look'd  at  the  suitor's  carriage, 
Some  fine  day,  a  run-away  marriage 
He  fancied  would  end  the  whole  affair. 
So,  with  soothing  voice  and  paternal  air. 
He  said, "  My  daughter  is  young  and  fair ; 
Your  claws  her  delicate  skin  would  tear. 
When  with  longing  arms  you  greet  her : 
Permit  me  just  to  clip  your  paw. 
And  ope  or  two  of  your  teeth  to  draw — 
Your  kisses  will  be  much  the  sweeter.'* 
The  lion,  who  never  in  his  life 
Of  Shakespeare's  b'ne  had  read  a  word 
About  the  course  of  love,  submitted 
His  teeth  and  talons  to  the  knife — 
When,  lo !  a  rushing  sound,  a  herd 
Of  furious  dogs  upon  his  heel — 
What  could  a  toothless  lion  dol  —  a 
Hume  to  Peel  ! 


Tbe  fable  of  the  Grashopper  teaches 
a  lesson  of  econoisy,  and  agreeably  il- 
lustrates a  remark  of  Lord  Brougbam 


respecting  the  new  poor-law,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  in  youth  to  pro- 
vide for  old  age. 


TETTIK  KAI  MTP- 
MHKE2. 
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La  cigale,  ayant  chant6 

Tout  r^te, 

Se  trouva  fort  d^pourvue 
Quand  la  bise  fut  venue  ; 
Pas  un  senl  petit  morceau 
De  mouche  ou  de  vermisseau ! 
EUe  alia  crier  famine 
Chez  la  fourmi,  sa  voisine. 
La  priant  de  lui  prater 
Quelque  grain  pour  subsister 
Jusqu'  a  la  snison  nouvelle. 
Je  vous  patrai,  lui-dit-elle, 
Avant  I'aofit,  foi  d'animal, 
Interet  et  principal. 
La  fourmi  n'est  pas  pretense : 
C'est  la  son  moindro  defaut 
Que  faisiez-vous    au    temps 

cliaud  1 
Dit-elle  a  cette  emprunteuse, 
Nuit  et  jour  a  tout  venant 
Je  chantois,  ne  vous  d^plaise. 
Vous  chantiez !  J 'en  suis  fort 

aise. 
H6  bien !  dansez  biaintenant. 


THE  GRASHOPPER  AND  ANT. 

A  grashopper,  who  all  the  summer 
Sauff  nightand  day  to  every  comer. 
Finding,  as  winter  nights  set  in. 
Her  larder  hourly  waxing  thin. 
Determined,  like  singers  of  hu- 
man kind. 
By  hook  or  by  crook,  to  raise  the 

wind. 
And  first  a  morning  call  she  paid 
To  a  religious  ant,  her  next  door 

neighbour ; 
An  elderly,  frugal,  stiff  "  old 

maid. 
Living  upon  the  fruits  of  labour ; 
In  sof(estaccents,asking  to  borrow 
A  trifle  in  her  hour  of  sorrow  — 
Solemnly  promising  what  was  lent 
In  six  months*  time,  with  twenty 

per  cent. 
Tbe  ant,  who  was  making  a  flannel 

cap. 
To  comfort  her  ears  in  their  win- 
try nap. 
Inquired  this  borrower's  occupa- 
tion— 
Wh&t  circumstance  led  to  her  sad 

situation  1 
*'  Night  and  day,  to  every  comer 
I  sang,"  said  the  grashopper, "  all 

the  summer." 
*'  You  sang !"  the  ant  repUed, 

with  a  smile — 
*'  Well,  then,  suppose  you  dance 
awhUe !" 
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We  give  the  next  hhit  with  th^ 
greater  pleasuic,  ibr  the  take  of  aoooiD«> 
panyiDg  it  with  aa  origioal  imitation 
from  tlj«  pea  of  Cowper,  which  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pyichaae,  aoMmg 
other  unpublished  poeme,  at  Heber^i 
sale.  The  reader,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Cowper's  early  history,  will  easilr 
apply  the  introductory  lines  to  hu 
cousm,  Theodora  Jane  Cowper,  with 
whom  he  was  wont,  as  he  said,  to 
giggle  in  Southampton  Row.  llieir 
action  for  each  other  jieems  to  have 
been  glowing  and  sincere.  When  the 
kdy's  father  asked  his  daughter,  ^  If 
you  marry  Williaoi  Cowper,  what  will 


L  AMOUR  ET  L4  FOLIE. 


Tout  est  myst^  dans  I'Aaioar, 
Ses  i^hee,  son  oarqnois,  son  ilamheau, 
son  enfsnce : 
Ce  n*efit  pas  I'onvrage  d'un  jour 
Que  d'^aiser  eette  science. 
Je  ne  pr6teBds  done  point  tout  axpliqner 

ici : 
Mon  hut  est  seulement  de  dire  i  ma 
mani^re. 
Comment  I'aveugle  que  voici 
(Cost  uu  dieu),  oommant,  dis-je,  il  per- 

dit  la  lamiera. 
QaeUe  soite  eut  ee  aud,  qui  pent.^tre  est 

un  hien: 
J 'en  fids  juge  un  amant,  et  ne  d^ide  rien* 


La  Folie  et  1' Amour  joutent  un  jour 

ensemble: 
Celui-ci  n'^toit  pas  encore   prir^  des 

yeux. 
Une  dispute  Tint:  rAmour  rent  qu*ou 
assemble 
La-dessus  le  conseil  des  Dieuz  : 
Ii*autre  n'ent  pas  la  patience } 
EUe  lui  donne  un  coup  si  iurieux, 
Qu*il  eo  perd  la  clartl  des  cieox. 
Venus  en  demande  yengeance, 
Femme  et  mere,  il  sumt  pour  juger  de 
ses  cris: 
Les  Pieux  en  furent  6tourdis, 
Et  Jupiter  et  N^^sis, 
£t  les  jugts  d*enfer,  enfin  toute  la  bande. 


you  do  ?**  "  Do,  sir  l"  she  replied ; 
**  wash  all  day,  and  ride  out  on  the 
great  dog  all  night."  An  answer, 
remarks  Southey,  rather  indicating  a 
light  spirit  and  a  plajrftil  temper,  than 
the  deep  affection  which  was  really  ielt, 
and  which,  when  it  had  been  rendered 
hopeless,  was  faithfully  retained  through 
life.  To  her  stead^tness  the  unhappy 
lover  alludes  in  some  verses  addressed 
to  Lady  Hesketh,  where  he  mourns  his 
early  friend,  Mr.  William  Russell : 

"  And  her,  through  tedious  years  of  doabt 

and  pain, 
Fiz*d  in  her  ehoioe,  and  ftuthfbl — but  in 

vain." 


LOVE  AND  FOLLY. 
TO  T.  J.  C,  BY  WILLIAM  COWPSB,  ISQ. 

{From  tb4  Original  US.) 

Lady,  with  a  TOtire  lay, 

I  come  unto  thy  bower  to-diiy ; 

In  the  sunshine  of  thine  eye 

All  the  Graces  lore  to  lie  ; 

And  Cupid  oft,  from  purple  plume, 

Upon  diy  soft  cheek  raineth  bloom. 

Listen,  tfien,  with  smilee  Co  me. 

Gentle,  dark.hair*d,  pale  ladye  I 

Let  the  sweet  breath  of  thine  eyes 

Waft  me  into  paradise ; 

NsTer  more  from  thee  to  part. 

The  bride,  the  spirit  of  my  heart. 

For  thou.  Beloved,  art  not  of  earth. 

Nor  from  tbe  light  iooonatant  foam 

Of  human  Ufa  thy  charms  have  birth ; 

Never  with  thee  does  Folly  roam. 

But  Peace,  sweet  bird,  her  tranquil  neat 

Hath  built  in  thy  untroubled  breast. 

Of  every  Christian  Muse  the  home. 

Love  and  Folly  happened  to  stray 
AloBR  the  pleasant  Milky  Way, 
Arm  in  arm,  one  day  in  June, 
Laughing  and  talking  toeetber : — soon 
Love*s  soft  voice  resounded  higher. 
And  Folly *s  cheeks  were  all  on  fire ; 
While  one  accuses,  and  one  denies. 
He  drove  his  fist  in  Cupid's  eyes. 
Luckily  now,  the  offender  to  fix 
With  this  dastardly  crime,  Cythera  had 

seen 
Folly^s  outrageous  manner  and  mien  — 
Silently  watching  the  whole  affair ; 
And  now  she  luah'd,  with  dishevell'd 

hair. 
And  Constable  F,  a  hundred  and  six, 
Her  eyes  in  tears,  and  her  heart  in  a 

flutter ; 
They  lift  the  wounded  boy  on  a  shutter. 

{^Several  lines  an  hert  eraud  vfith  red  ink ; 
hutt  from  the  context,  it  appears  that 
Folly  was  carried  to  the  Oimnpian  Man* 
tion  Hmise  or  GuildhalUp^l^ 
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£lhe  represenfm  r^oormite  du  c«s ; 

Son  fib,  muis  un  bttoo^  ne  pouroit  faire 
unpts; 

NoQe  peine  n*6toit  pour  ce  crime  assez 
grande: 

Le  dammnge  devoit  ^tre  aassi  r^par^e. 
QosBd  on  eoC  bian  eonadM 

L'int£rk  da  pubKc,  cehii  da  la  partia. 

La  raauUat  anlin  de  la  aiu>reine  cour 
Fut  de  condanuiar  la  Folia 
A  aerrir  de  guide  a  TAmoar^ 


In  an  inatant  the  office  waa  fill'd,  and  a 

shout 
Beapoke  the  terrible  presanre  without. 
As  the  wounded  youth  to  a  chair  was  led, 
liVith  a  cotton  handkerchief  round  his 

head. 
Wliile  Follj  got  Ofot  of  a  patent  car. 
And,  between  two  ofieara  placed  at  the 

bar. 
Bowed  respectfiillj  round  to  the  Bench, 
Addreaaixig  them  all  in  hia  native  tongue 

— French. 
The  assault  being  proved  to  the  con- 
science of  all, 
Apollo,  who  sat  for  the  lord-mayor  that 

dav, 
Asked  Folly  what  witnesses  he  had  to  call. 
To  clear  up  his  share  in  this  shameful 

affraj. 
But  the  priaoner,  hia  faanda  ia  hia  poeketf , 

denied 
That  he  waa  to  UaaM,  and  proeaedad  to 

•haw 
That  the  hardship  and  injury  lay  on  his 

side ; 
When  Apollo,  that  eveaing  engaged  to  a 

*'  swarrey,'* 
In  the  gentlest  accents,  expressed  himself 

sorry, 
That  a  gentleman,  moving  in  suoh  high 

society, 
Should  so  far  have  forgotten  the  rales  of 

propriety. 
Having  taken  a  luminous  viaw  of  the  ease 
(8ofUy  hinting  to  Folly,  if  Cupid  bad  died. 
The  affiir  would  have  worn  a  gloomier 

face). 
He  adjudged  him  in  future  to  walk  as 

his  guide. 
And  whenever  we  see,  in  our  journey 

through  life, 
Love  preaching  aloud  of  mistress  or  wife. 
Folly  s  impudent  face  is  close  by  his  side. 


Tbe  gay  «m1  witty  Sudtling  \m  alio 
introduced  Love  and  Folly  into  a  inott 
deligblful  song ;  but  the  MMoa  of  the 


slory  if  laid  in  a  region  which,  bow^ 
ever  correct  io  its  geographical  position, 
oaooot  be  mentiooed  to  ears  polite. 
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''  La  Paix"  is  a  peaceful  title,  but  a 
warlike  journal.  Its  conductors  are 
Doctrinaires.  Their  system  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "The  revolution  of  1789  was 
an  event  which  may  be  rejoiced  at, 
because  it  was  headed  by  the  king  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people.  The  re- 
volution of  1830  was  an  event  which 
may  also  be  approved,  because  it  was 
similar  to  the  English  revolution  of 
1688.  France  has  adopted  the  revo- 
lutions of  1789  and  1830;  and  all 
who  oppose  those  events,  either  in  their 
principle  or  results,  should  be  treated 
as  traitors.  It  is  very  easy  to  reconcile 
Europe  to  these  two  revolutions,  by 
preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  their 
producing  any  effects  on  other  coun- 
tries than  France,  and  by  constantly 
opposing  the  spirit  of  propagandism. 
The  revolution  of  1830  is  not  an  event 
opposed  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  as 
France  is  willing  to  fulfil  all  the  trea- 
ties made  in  her  name  by  former  go- 
vernments, and  does  not  require  any 
extension  of  territory  in  Europe.  Witn 
respect  to  Aleiers  and  the  African  pos- 
sessions in  Ir  ranee,  a  pacific  line  of 
policy  must  be  pursued,  as  the  best 
calculated  to  preserve  that  which  is 
acquired  from  attack ;  and  gradually 
accustom  the  Arabs  to  French  domina- 
tion. At  home,  tlie  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment should  be  firm  and  energetic : 
on  the  one  hand,  not  carrying  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  those  ene- 
mies who  have  laid  down  their  arms ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  trusting 
too  confidently  to  the  present  state  of 
calm,  but  keeping  the  shield  and  the 
buckler,  the  sword  and  the  helmet,  on 
the  body  politic,  and,  above  all,  on 
the  government,  ever  prepared  to  re- 
sume a  warlike  attitude  at  a  moment's 
notice.  No  repeal  of  the  laws  of  Sep- 
tember ;  no  cabinets  of  coalition ;  no 
greater   liberty  of  tl»e  press  than   at 

{)resent  enjoyed.    The  dynasty  of  Or- 
eans,  *  because '  it  is  a  Bourbon  dy- 


nasty; and  not  as  M.  Dupin  has  it, 
^ notwUhstandine*  it  is  Bourbon."  This 
is  tlie  system  of  La  Paix.  Tliis  paper 
was  originally  the  Moniteur  du  Com- 
merce; but  it  has  changed  its  name 
and  its  form,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
commercial,  has  become  a  political 
paper.  M.  Guizot  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  contributors  to  this  journal.  In 
former  times,  and  during  Uie  examina- 
tions conducted  by  M.  Duchatel  into 
the  commercial  relations  of  France,  and 
the  then  proposed  amendments  in  the 
custom  laws,  the  Monilextr  du  Com- 
merce  received  the  official  communi- 
cations of  that  able  minister;  but  when 
the  Doctrinaires  went  out  of  office, 
these  valuable  aids  were,  of  course, 
withdrawn,  and  La  Paix  rests  on  its 
own  merits.  One  of  its  editors,  M. 
Louis  Huart,  is  the  gerantf  or  managing 
director,  who  signs  the  paper.  Its 
great  support, however, is  M.Nouguier, 
who  runs  half  the  world  over — to  Spain 
and  back  again  in  a  trice — in  order  to 
promote  the  sale  of  his  undertaking ; 
and  who,  in  the  hope  of  serving  the 
same  cause,  is  now  candidate  at  Mont- 
pellier  for  the  post  of  deputy.  M. 
Nouguier,  indeed,  has  sometimes  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  turn  diplomatist  as 
well  as  journalist ;  and  has  got  himsdf 
laughed  at— not  a  little— for  his  coun- 
sels to  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  tlie 
Spanish  government.  Still  he  perse- 
veres ;  and,  in  order  yet  further  to 
secure  the  sale  of  his  paper,  has  re- 
duced the  price  to  40  francs  per  annum 
instead  of  80.  The  offices  of  the  journal 
are  at  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere  St,  Uonorc, 
No,  27;  where  letters  (post  paid,  with 
money -orders  inside^  directing  the 
paper  to  be  forwarded  to  England, 
will  be  laosX  gratefully  received. 

The  sale  of  La  Paix  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  M.  Nouguier  desires,  and  a 
few  score  of  new  subscribers  would  be 
a  considerable  advantage.  Tlie  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  such  a  journal  from 
80  to  40  francs  per  annum  was  an  act 
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of  folly.  Popular  journals,  written 
popularly,  made  ad  captandwn,  and 
got  up  in  good  style,  may,  in  the  end, 
be  made  to  pay  at  40  francs  per  an- 
num ;  but  such  quiet,  sober  doctrines, 
as  those  advocated  by  La  Paix^  will 
never  be  popular  in  France  with  the 
present  generation ;  and  Uiose  who  are 
disposed  to  take  it  in  would  just  as 
willingly  pay  80  as  40  francs  to  sup- 
port it.* 

•oTbe  Journal  de  Paris  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  mutability  of  all  human 
combinations.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  old  Journal  de  Pari$  was  a  large- 
seliing,  small  paper,  of  about  eight 
inches  long  by  six  inches  wide,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  news  and 
nonsense  of  the  good  city  of  Paris. 
In  those  halcyon  days  there  were  no 
"  JtaU'tnilieuy'  nor  "  Doctrinaires" 
nor  "  Tier$  parti"  for  the  Journal  de 
Peru;  but  there  were  thousands  of 
snbscribers,  who  delighted  to  read  the 
accounts  of  the  fashions  and  the  J^teSy 
the  fun  and  the  foolery  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  their  neighbours.  But,  in 
an  unlucky  hour,  M.  Leon  Pillet,  tlie 
Ajax  of  French  journalism,  took  it 
into  bis  unfortunate  head  to  make  the 
Journal  de  Paris  a  political  paper; 
and  M.  Casimir  Perier  encouraged 
him  in  his  project.  For  a  very  long 
while,  the  Nouvelliste  and  M.  Mevil 
(since  promoted  to  a  good  government 
appointment),  and  the  Journal  de  Paris 
and  M.  Leon  Pillet,  carried  on  the  war 
for  the  government  of  July  against  its 
legitimist  and  republican  adversaries: 
the  former  as  the  evening,  and  the  latter 
as  the  morning  paper.  But  the  Journal 
de  Paris  was  so  stupid  that  no  one 
would  read  it,  though  the  government 
sent  it  about  all  over  France  gratui- 
tously; and  the  Journal  dee  Dibats 
thought  it  ''  a  very  great  shame  "  that 
so  a^le  a  paper  as  itself  should  be 
looked  over,  or  be  paid,  at  least,  so 
badly  by  the  French  government,  whilst 
it  wasted  sudi  a  quantity  of  money  in 
supporting  the  Journal  de  Paris  and 
the  Nouvelliste.  So,  at  length,  the 
ministiy  of  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Co« 
being  dissolved,  the  Journal  de  Paris 
was  abandoned ;  its  **  suhveniion  "  was 
no  longer  paid;  there  were  not  sub- 
scribers enough  to  support  it  without 
the  government  allowance ;  and  it  be- 
came saleable.    For  some  time  it  was 


fortunate  enough  to  receive  monthly  a 
few  tliousand  francs  from  M.  Thiers, 
but  when  that  extraordinary  little  per- 
sonage had  ceased  to  "manage  the 
telegraphy*  to  speculate  at  the  Bourse, 
and  to  gain  money  as  president  of  the 
council,  or  as  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, by  gambling  in  the  stocks  **  sur 
veloursy*  i.e.  knowing  beforehand  what 
he  intended  to  do,  either  to  send  the 
funds  up  or  down  at  his  pleasure  — 
why,  he  discovered  that  the  money 
went  out  fester  than  it  came  in,  and 
that  it  would  never  do  to  ''pay  so  much 
for  his  whistle.''  So  M.  Thiers  aban- 
doned the  Journal  de  Parity  M.  Leon 
Pillet  got  a  good  government  appoint- 
ment, and  the  paper  was  sold  to  M. 
Henri  Fonfrede. 

M.  Henri  Fonfrede  is  the  best  po- 
litical writer  in  France.  Bom  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  attached  all  his  life  to 
that  city,  he  is  better  known  in  that 
part  of  his  country  than  he  is  at  Paris. 
His  talents  are  of  the  high^t  order. 
His  system,  both  political  and  com- 
mercial, is  complete.  For  many,  many 
years,  he  has  conducted  the  Memorial 
Bordelais;  undoubtedly,  the  very  best 
provincial  journal  in  France.  He  has 
advocated  the  interests  of  the  Bordelais 
merchants,  ship>owners,  wine-growers, 
and  consumers,  with  untired  zeal  |ind 
most  surprising  ability;  and  he  lias 
pleaded  for  the  diminution  of  the  cus- 
tom duties  on  British  iron  and  coals, 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposition 
which  sudi  an  advocacy  has  drawn 
down  upon  him.  In  Bourdeaux  and 
the  Gironde  he  is  nearly  omnipotent : 
he  can  return  or  displace  deputies  al- 
most at  his  pleasure ;  and  a  new  can- 
didate on  his  side  of  the  question 
would  not  think  of  starting  in  that  part 
of  France  without  first  securing,  if  pos- 
sible, his  support ;  or,  if  not,  his  neu- 
trality. M .  Henri  Fonfrede  has  adopted 
the  revolution  of  1830 ;  but  this  is  the 
most  he  has  done  for  that  event.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  love  it,  or  to  re- 
joice in  It,  but  simply  to  adopt  it. 
Having  adopted  it,  his  first  desire  is 
to  render  it  strong.  He  is  aware,  and 
admits,  that  legitimate  monarchies  have 
immense  advantages  over  those  having 
an  origin  similar  to  that  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  of  1830;  but  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  such  men  as  Persil,  Guizot,  and 
Duchatel,  if  placed  at  the  head  of  the 


•  Since  the  abov^  w«s  written,  the  faix  has  giveq  up  the  f^^Off^^^  ^, 
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government,  might,  in  the  end,  succeed 
Ml  rendermg  the  new  French  govern- 
ment as  monarchical  as  he  wmild  de- 
sire. When  the  Guizot  political  com- 
bination failed,  and  when  Count  MoU 
proclaimed  the  necessity  for  a  general 
amnesiyy  M.  Fonfivde  took  up  the 
cudgels  against  the  coant  and  bis  S3rs^ 
tern ;  and,  to  this  day,  denounces  it  as 
deplorable.  M.  Fonfrede  hates  M. 
Thiers  — hates  the  **  Hers  jMtrti**-- 
abhors  M.  Dupin— loathes  all  middle 
men  of  mixed  opinions — and  makes 
war  to  the  hilt  against  alt  coalitfons,  as 
immoral  and  unwise.  He  is  i>ower- 
ftilly  assisted  in  his  labours  ny  M. 
Jnles  Leclievalier  (no  relation  to  Mi- 
chel Chetalier,  we  are  happy  to 
say) ;  and  the  Journal  de  Pttris^  fbr 
good,  clear,  nen'ous  writing  (and  no 
nonsense),  is  undoubtedly  at  the  head 
of  the  nretropolitan  press.  Ikil  Messrs. 
Fonfrede  and  Lecheralier  fight  with 
broken  swords.  If  they  abhor  rero- 
lution  and  Imte  disorder,  then  why  are 
they  not  Legitimists?  If  they  do  not 
abhor  re^olntion,  but,  on  the  comrary, 
adopt  that  of  1830,  then  how  can  they 
proclaim  themselves  the  lovers  of  order 
and  tlie  sworn  enemies  to  tlie  dogma 
of  popular  sovereignty  ?  Yet  no  one 
has  written  so  powerfally  and  so  con- 
clusively as  M.  Fonfrede  agninst  that 
doetrine.  The  Gaxette  ek  Frante  has, 
therefore,  vanquished  the  Jewmal  de 
Park  in  a  controvert  which  it  has 
condocted  with  M.  Fonfrede;  and  lias 
aliewn  that  that  able  writer,  and  honest, 
excellent  man,  most,  to  do  good,  either 
become  more  royalist  or  more  revo- 
lutionary. The  JaurTuU  de  Park  can- 
not, we  should  think,  pay  its  proprietors. 
To  make  the  paper  more  popular  as  to 
price,  its  sabscription  has  been  re- 
duced from  80  to  40  francs.  Its  offices 
are  No.  10  Bxe  d' Alger.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  court,  and  encouraged 
py  Baron  Athalin  and  by  Louis  Phi- 
Nppe.  M.  Henri  Fonfrede,  when  in 
Firis,  has  fhequent  interviews  with  the 
king.  He  is  constantly  labouring  to 
•strengthen  the  monarchy,**  i.e,  to 
destroy  the  dogma  of  popular  sove- 
leigmy,  and  advocate  the  rights  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  throne.  He  is 
mi  afraid  that  the  monaiciiical  part  of 
the  constitution  will  encroach  on  the 
democratieal  portion,  but  just  vMveefiri^. 
The  aid«9-<]e-caRip  of  the  king,  the 
ssalots  of  the  new  dynasty — those  who 
Hve  in  censtaaJt  fear  of  immtm  and 
insurrections,  look  on  Henri  Fonfrede 


as  a  little  divinity,  and  whatever  be 
writes  is  devotued  with  avidity.  If  he 
would  consent  to  be  a  deputy,  there  arc, 
at  least,  a  dozen  electoral  eolleses  which 
would  return  him;  but  he  desires  to 
remain  a  ^  plain,  honeMl  jowma&it,** 
Offers  of  pla^,  honours,  and  marks  of 
distinction,  have  very  of^en  been  made 
Irim ;  but  he  has  declined  all,  and  in- 
sists on  maintainnig  his  privacy,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  exercises  his  gigantic 
iaikience  over  pnblie  opinion,  not  onlj 
in  the  south  and  west,  but  over  all 
France.  Just  now,  indeed,  his  system 
of  rendering  the  new  monvrdiy  stiong 
and  monarchical  has  given  way  to  an- 
other bastard  system ;  viz.  that  of  at- 
temptmg,  by  concessions,  to  make  it 
popular,  in.  Fonfrede  laughs  at  tbete 
attempts,  and  shevrs,  fhnn  the  paiff 
history  of  his  country,  that  all  systems 
of  concessions  in  JFiance  hove  been 
fatal  to  all  monarchs  and  monarchical 
iastitntiorts ;  and  waits  with  patience 
till  his  hour  shall  come,  when  new 
exigencies  onr  the  p«rt  of  the  dem^ 
cracy  will  render  it  indispensable  to 
return  to  his  system  offarre. 

The  CoNffrinmONH el  is  the  neptm 
vdtra  of  a  bad  journal.  To  be  worse 
edited  than  it  is  at  present,  would  be 
quite  impossible ;  and  it  hat  as  dirty, 
nasty  an  appearance,  printed  oo  a  tort  of 
dirty-white  paper,  in  an  old-flnhioned 
type,  and  looking  as  thotigh  it  belonged 
fo  the  laat  century.  There  win  a  time 
when  the  CamtihttUmnd  vms  ably 
edited,  and  when  its  opiiiieas  were 
influential  and  ito  aflMka  potent.  It 
was  then  the  reptesentative  of  die  mow* 
archical  eppositioa  ander  the  restora- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  Cmtrier  JTfcr*- 
f«i«,  wbicli  advocated  mere  advanced 
opinions.  In  those  bygone  days,  the 
sale  of  the  CemHtul'wimel  was  imk 
Biense,  amounting  to  1 5,000  and  1 7,000 
copies;  and  n9  the  last  page  was  gene- 
rally  full  of  advertisements,  at  30  sons, 
and  even  higher,  per  line,  the  profltt 
of  the  paper  esieeeded  any  thhvg  ever 
before  known  in  France.  M.  Dupm, 
die  piesident  of  the  Chandler  of  De- 
puties, is  one  of  its  lafgcst  pioprietois. 
lliey  are  now  very  few  in  number, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  rsdodioo  in  die 
sale  and  in  the  advertieemems,  finom 
the  establishment  c^*  rrval  tmi  soperior, 
as  well  as,  in  tmMy  eases,  eheapei  pro- 
daetions,  tlie  CmttkluHmei  milH  pays 
a  very  large  dividend  to  its^  smalt  knot 
ofpropriMan.  The  haliit  «f  leaMining 
faithful  to  the  journal  you  have  been 
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accustomed  to  take  in,  exists  in  France, 
eren  to  a  greater,  extent  than  in  Enfi;- 
land.    An  Englishroan  is  faithful  to 
his  wife,   his  horse,  and  his  dog;  a 
Frenchman  is  (aith^ii  to  his  ro/e,  his 
mistress,  and  his  journal.    A  French- 
iiian  is  faithful  to  his  journal,  because 
ffoni  the  beginning  it  )u»  been  so  kind 
as  to  think   for  him.     He  adopts  its 
optiiions,  because  he  reads  no  others ; 
and  he  keeps  to  the  opinions  he  has 
adopted,  because  it  is  too  ranch  trouble 
to  change  them.   Of  course,  we  are  not 
n>eaking  of  the  noisy,  vehement,  and 
democratical  portions  of  society,  but 
of  those  more  sedate  and  steady  people 
who  live  on  their  little  incomes,  arising 
from    the  funds  or  from  the  rents  of 
booses,  or  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  or  in  agricultural  la- 
boars.    All  of  these  mutt  have  a  jour- 
nal, vnll  have  a  journal;  and  as  the 
CtmslUutionnel  contrives  to  keep  up 
to  their  standard  of  nothingness,  and 
to  please  them  with  a  little  bit  of  news, 
a  linle  bit  of  spite  against  the  clergy, 
a  little  bit  of  (xpposition,  a  little  bit  of 
loyalty,  and  a  little  bit  of  sham  inde- 
pendence, they  are  quite  satisfied  with 
their  paper,  and  continue  to  take  it  in. 
When  Cauchois  Lemaire  used  to  write 
in  it,  the  Constitutiormei  was  taken  in 
by  those  who  now  subscribe  to  the 
Natimal,  Si^cU,  and  Ccnrmeree.  Then 
it  would  thunder  away  at  the  Jesuits ; 
and,  indeed,  was  a  main  instrument  m 
driving  tliem  from  France:  but  now 
M.  Etienne,  and  some  other  old  ladies, 
write  the  penny'4i-liue  commonplaces 
of  yoar  every-day  men,  who  are  sati»« 
fied  with  repeating  that  '^rums  have 
'•riar,"  and  that  sugars  have/e//."  The 
Comtkutionnel  is    now  taken  in  by 
those  sleepy -headed  folks  existing  in 
all  communities,  and  particularly  in 
France,  who  hate  to  be  alarmed  or 
disturbed.    They  read  an  opposition 
paper,  because  they  did  so  during  the 
restoration ;  but  the  opposition  paper 
they  read,  is  one  which  is  as  ministerial 
and  governmental  as  it  can  be,  without 
Wmg  absolutely  an  official  paper.  The 
idol  of  the  Constitutkmneit  at  this  mo- 
ibent,  is  M.  Thiers.     He  has  beeA 
nibbling  about  the  purchase  of  a  share 
in  the  paper;  and,  as  he  began  by 
being  a  writer  in  that  journal,  he  wishes 
to  end  by  being  one  of  the  roastefs. 
It  is  not  known  whetlier  the  bargain 


has  yet  been  struck,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  devoted,  soul  and  body,  to 
the  ex-mratster  of  foreign  afiairs.  The 
Coftttitntionnel  has  m>/,  as  yet,  reduced 
its  price:  it  is  still  an  80  francs  journal. 
Nor  has  it  augmented  its  size ;  but  it 
publislies  SUPPLEMENTS  two  or  three 
times  a-week,  into  which  it  compresses 
a  great  quantity  of  what  it  calls  Utermy 
matter.  These  supplements  are  made 
up  of  pitfertd  articles :  they  contain 
nothing  original,  but  the  selection  is 
not  badly  got  up.  It  is  probable 
that,  by  and  by,  the  CoHtiUutionnel 
will  begm  a  new  tarilT  of  prices  and  a 
new  fbrm  and  size.  If  it  shall  not  do 
so,  it  will,  by  degrees,  sink  to  rise  no 
more.  As  its  oU  subscribers  die  oflT, 
new  ones  do  not  come  in;  and  M. 
Dupin  may  one  day  find  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  revenue  stopped,  by  the 
ftrilure  of  the  ConstitntionneL* 

The  Courier  Fran^ais  is  a  manly, 
consistent,  honourable  journal,  of  the 
monarchical  opposition.  Amidst  all 
the  chances  and  chauges  of  the  French 
newspaper  worid,  the  Courier  Fron^U 
has  held  on  its  quiet  and  reputable 
way.  Its  doctrines  are  subversive  — 
its  poKtics  are  revolutionary— its  oppo- 
sition is  uniform  —  and  its  conductors 
are  democratic:  all  this  must  be  ad- 
mitted; and  yet,  fbr  a  journal  of  that 
colour,  of  those  principles,  it  is  nninly, 
consistent,  and  honourable.  It  does 
not  attadt  religion,  as  does  the  Contti' 
ttOionnd.  It  does  not  carry  on  a 
mitefbl,  stupid  vrarfiure,  against  the 
Leritrmtsts,  as  do  the  ConMutionml 
and  the  Tempi,  It  does  not  attack 
even  the  wise  and  good  acts  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  do  the  Bon  Sens,  Natkmaf, 
Me$9ager,  and  SMe,  Its  conductors 
thoroughly  understand  foreign  poli- 
tics. The  questions  of  the  East,  of 
Russia,  of  Poland,  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  the  South  American 
repoblfcs,  are  always  well  treated  hi 
^at  paper.  Its  editors  are  no  smaC- 
Cerers,  like  the  conducfors  of  the  Charte^ 
^  Temp$^  the  Camtiiutkmneiy  and  the 
Memiger:  they  ate  profbund  men,  as 
Mir  as  acquirements  are  conceined , 
bvt  they  are,  with  all  this,  attached  to 
extreme  principles  in  refbrm,  and  wish 
to  see  the  insttttitions  snrronnding  the 
moaarehy  much  more  pop«ilar  than 
titey  ean  be  in  France,  if  a  vestige  ai 


•  The  new  year  has  arrived,  hut  the  Om^tntiomH  nuanas^^ 
aid  prices.    So  it  is  fkst  lotiiig  its  sulMeriberf  • 
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the  monarchy  is  to  remain.  The  Courier 
FranqaU  is  a  friend  to  Protestantism. 
That  able  and  excellent  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Coquerel,  a 
most  eloquent  preacher,  is  an  occasional 
writer  in  the  journal;  and  although 
the  Courier  is  very  hx,  indeed,  from 
being  what  may  be  called  a  religious 
paper,  it  advocates,  when  necessary, 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  against  any 
attacks  or  uniust  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  Romish  oriests. 

The  political  chief  of  the  Courier 
Fran^ais  is  M.  Odillon  Barrot :  he  is 
one  of  the  best  speakers  at  the  French 
tribune.  The  three  best  are  Berryer, 
Guizot,  and  Barrot :  Tliiers  and  Mau- 
guin  are  far  their  inferiors.  Tluers, 
now,  has  the  ConslUutionnel  for  his 
organ ;  whilst  M.  Maugin  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Journal  du  Commerce. 

The  Courier  Francis  is  purely  a  po- 
litical print;  it  seldom  contains  lite- 
rary articles,  pays  little  attention  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  (except  once  a-week), 
and  is  by  no  means  an  amusing  news- 
paper. M.  Chatelain,  who  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  tlie  paper,  is  a  man  of 
good  acquirements  and  respectable 
conduct,  and  never  allows  his  journal 
to  descend  into  the  arena  of  low  wit 
or  of  personal  scurrility.  He  has 
hitherto  obstinately  refused  both  to 
diminish  the  price  of  his  paper,  or  to 
increase  its  size.  He  relies  on  the  re- 
putation of  his  iournal  for  its  continued 
success ;  and  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testants is  not  wanting  to  liis  under- 
taking. The  Courier  Fran^  i»  the 
only  example  of  a  Paris  morning-paper 
which  has  made  no  change  at  all, 
either  in  its  size,  price,  or  manner  of 
conducting  and  editing  its  paper,  not- 
withstanding the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  Paris  press  during 
the  last  eighteen  months.  It  does  not 
even  publish  supplements,  as  does  the 
CoTutitutionnel ;  and  what  is  the  more 
astonishing  is,  that  the  Courier  Frun^it 
has  so  held  on  its  way,  notwithstanding 
the  establishment  of  a  journal  of  tlie 
same  opinions  as  that  paper,  entitled 
the  "5iicfc,"  at  40  instead  of  80  francs 
per  annum.  The  Suck  has  from  12,000 
to  15,000  subscribers  ;  tlie  Courier 
Frangais  has  not  more  than  from  5000 
to  6000,  at  the  outside :  but  with  these 
certain^  fixed,  positive  8ul»cribers,  it 
is  most  probable  that  it  will,  as  it  can, 
go  on,  neither  turning  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  but  continue  to  sell 
Its  paper  at  a  hi^h  rate,  and  to  pondqct 


it  in  a  good  style.  As  in  France  ''  all 
come  to  be  kings  in  their  tums,^*  the 
day  will  probably  come  that  Odillou 
Barrot  will  be  prime-minister ;  and 
the  Courier  Francois  will  then  be  the 
government  journal.  That  day  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  fur  removed  as  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  M.  Barrot  and  the 
Courier  Frangais  have  split  with  the 
Republican  faction,  and  they  are  just 
beginning  to  discover  —  but  only  be- 
ginning —  that  a  monarchy  in  France 
must  be  strong  if  it  is  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  democratic  party. 

The  Journal  du  Commerce  has 
had  many  *<ups  and  downs*'  in  its 
eventful  career.  Tliere  was  a  time, 
and  tliat  time  lasted  some  years,  when 
the  Journal  du  Commerce  and  the  Mes- 
soger  were  managed,  edited,  corrected, 
revised,  and  every  thing  else  but  printed 
and  distributed,  by  two  brothers,  yclept 
Guillemot.  These  two  brethren  re- 
sembled, indeed,  the  fat  and  lean  kine 
of  former  days ;  for  the  one  looked  like 
St.  PauPs  cathedral  in  rotundity,  and  the 
other  the  Monument  for  spareness  of 
habit.  They  were  both  agreed  on  one 
point,  and  that  was  to  smoke  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  to  live  almost  wholly 
on  tobacco.  One  "  did  *'  all  the  "  wit^' 
of  the  two  journals  —  this  was  the  thin 
brother ;  and  the  other,  all  the  weight 
and  heaviness  of  these  quotidian  prints 
—  and  this  was  the  fat  brother.  The 
thin  brother  was  a  great  man  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  and  fouglit  dexte- 
rously behind  the  barricades.  The  Jat 
brother  was  a  little  man  in  those  events, 
and  left  his  witty  relative  to  find  plea- 
sure and  occupation  in  such  disasters, 
whilst  he  remained  at  home  deploring 
tbe  (ate  of  the  press,  and  groaning  out, 
that  if  the  ordinances  of  Charles  X. 
should  be  tolerated,  "  Othello's  occu- 
pation would  be  gone."  The  two  bro- 
thers had,  however,  some  notion  of  trade 
— professed  the  same  political  principles 
as  the  Courier  Frangais  —  and  con- 
trived, "  by  hook  or  by  crook,"  to  get 
hold  of  the  Commerce,  and  to  publish 
it  in  the  same  house  as  tlie  Messager. 
Tbe  'Uhin*'  brother  went  to  the  Bourse 
and  the  saloons;  the  <' fat"  brother,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Both  drank 
beer,  and  lived  in  rooms  of  seven  feet 
by  six,  witi)  tbe  bed  in  tbe  corner,  and 
cigars  and  pipes  all  over  the  remainder 
of  their  little  tabernacle.  When  tliere 
was  an  ^*  cmeute**  to  be  seen,  or  an 
"  insurrection  "  to  take  pbce,  the  "  thin  " 
t>roth9r  was  always  sent  \o  the  fray,  %s 
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he  had  the  best  cliauce  of  sliding  be- 
tween the  bullets  ami  of  escaping  the 
bhideeons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
**  fet"  brother  was  expected  to  attend 
at  all  electoral  meetings — go  to  the 
theatres  (except  the  opera) — be  present 
at  meetings  of  creditors  and  courts  of 
law — visit  the  markets — examine  the 
prices  current — and  make  a  daily  re- 
port of  the  exchanges,  oils,  and  spices 
of  the  Exchange  and  the  *<  Quartier  de 
la  Halle."  All  this  went  on  very  well 
ibr  some  time,  till  the  proprietors  got 
wearied  of  obtaining  no  dividend ;  for^ 
thongh  the  Commerce  and  the  Messager 
were  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
tbe  Messrs.  Guillemot,  no  one  else 
was  pleased  with  the  papers.  The  old 
subscribers  dropped  off,  and  no  new 
ones  arrived.  M.  Aguado  then  be- 
came, but  in  the  name  of  a  third  party, 
the  purchaser  of  the  journals ;  and  as 
the  wily  Spanish  banker  expected  to 
be  attacked  by  the  French  press,  as 
-well  as  by  that  of  his  own  country,  for 
his  transactions  with  the  Spanish  trea- 
sury, he  took  care  to  assure  to  himself 
some  friends  in  the  press  itself.  When 
the  storm  came,  m.  Aguado  was,  of 
course,  defended  by  his  own  journals ; 
and  when  the  storm  was  over,  he  en- 
deavoured to  get  rid  of  both  his  under- 
takings, and  to  leave  the  Messrs.  Guille- 
mot to  their  fate.  Since  then,  the  '*  fat " 
brother  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Perhaps 
be  has  retired  on  his  fortune  :  we  have 
heard  that  he  died.  The  "  thin  "  bro- 
ther is  an  editor  of  the  Siicle;  and 
the  Commerce  is  now  the  property 
of  the  celebrated  opposition  deputy, 
M.  Mauguin. 

M.  Mauguin  has  purchased  the 
Commerce  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
very  large  income,  paid  by  the  French 
colonists  to  defend  the  slave-trade,  and 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
employers.  It  ira  most  amusing  po- 
litical as  well  as  personal  fact,  that 
M.  Mauguin,  one  of  the  men  who 
most  powerfully  aided  in  bringing 
about,  and  carrying  on,  the  revolution 
of  July,  made  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
is  now  the  well-paid  agent  of  the  slave 
proprietors  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and 
of  the  other  French  colonies.  By  pur- 
chasing the  Commerce,  M.  Mauguin 
has  assured  to  himself  for  many,  many 
years,  the  valuable  post  he  now  holds. 
In  that  journal  he  defends  colonial 


interests,  pleads  the  cause  of  slave 
sugar  against  the  beet-root  sugar  manu- 
factories, and  proves  to  his  clients  that 
he  is  a  zealous  and  sincere  friend  to 
those  who  pay  him  so  liiierally  and  so 
well .  The  Commerce,  of  course,  pleads 
for  liberty  at  home,  and  for  slavery 
abroad ;  for  the  charter  at  home,  and 
for  no  charter  abroad ;  and  its  new 
and  very  able  proprietor  is  seconded 
in  his  useful  labours  by  a  M.  Durand, 
whilst  M.  Mauguin  himself  attends  at 
meetings  of  an  electoral  association,  of 
which  he  is  the  head :  the  object  of 
which  is  to  combine  republicanism 
with  monarchism,  and  to  unite  prin- 
ciples the  roost  discordant.  The  Com- 
merce  is,  however,  in  some  respects,  a 
gpecial  journal.  One-third  of  its  co- 
lumns are  uniformly  devoted  to  com- 
mercial afiairs;  and,  as  it  has  really 
no  competitor  in  this  field,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  old  price  of  eighty 
francs  is  maintained — the  old  size  un- 
changed— and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Courier  FrancaiSf  no  supplement  num- 
ber published,  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  tlie 
daily  press.  The  Commerce  is  "done" 
so  economically,  that  it  may  just  now, 
perhaps,  pay  its  expenses;  especially 
as  the  colonists  themselves  will  take  in 
the  paper,  conducted  as  it  is  by  M. 
Mauguin.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
deputy  for  Beaune  desires  to  make 
much  money  out  of  the  aflair,  but 
simply  not  to  lose  any.  The  politics 
of  his  journal  have,  however,  endan- 
gered his  election  at  Beaune;  and,  at 
the  moment  we  are  writing,  he  is 
making  a  double  attack— one  at  Havre, 
and  the  other  at  the  before-named  town, 
so  as,  in  all  cases,  to  be  sure  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.* 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
day  may  come,  should  the  young  Duke 
of  Orleans  succeed  his  father  on  the 
throne,  that  M.  Mauguin  may  become 
the  minister  of  justice ;  and  to  aid  him 
in  the  object  of  his  ambition,  or  in  tliat 
of  being  minister  of  the  colonies,  he 
has  begun  at  the  right  end,  viz.,  by 
having  a  journal  of  his  own.  Journalism 
is  the  only  certain  mode  of  promotion 
in  revolutionised  France. 

The  Temps,  i.e.  M.  Jacques  Coste. 
M.  Jacques  Coste,  i.e.  the  Temm. 
If  M.  Jacques  Coste  were  to  die, 
the  Temp$  mutt  be  buried  with  him, 

•  M.  Mauguin  lost  his  election  at  Havre,  and  has  offered  gfgit^»JSy\yt>P?§M 
colonial  representative.  o 
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printing-preases  and  all.    At  this  mo- 
ment he  is  oaDvassing  the  electors  of 
Blaye,  to  return  him  as  their  deputy : 
bat  for  what  purpose  ?     Why,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Tempi/    The 
Temps  was  founded  by  M.  Coste  — 
has  been  twice  refounded  by  him  — 
has  been  twice  ruined  by  him — is  still 
in  a  stat6  of  the  most  desperate  and 
hideous  bankruptcy — and  yet  goes  on, 
and  goes  on,  in  spite  of  wind  and 
weather.  When  the  revolution  of  1830 
broke   out,  M.  Coste  fought  like  a 
Trojan— -really  fought  with  musket  and 
sabre ;  and,  we  believe,  was  wouaded. 
He  is  now  decorated  witli  the  red  ri- 
band of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  M.  Coste,  in 
defiance  of  the  ordinances,  published 
his  paper,  oohvoked  the  editors  and 
conductors  of  tlie  daily  press  (at  least, 
those  who  would  meet),  and  drew  up 
a  PROTEST,  which  led  to  the  arming  of 
the   people  and  the  civil  war  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital.    M.  Coste  had 
just  founded  his  Temps.   He  had  given 
dinners  and  toirees,  at   No,  82  Rue 
Richelieuy  to  deputies  and  peers,  in  the 
very  first  style;  and  had  founded  his 
journal  with  the  money  of  the  members 
of  the  then  centre  gauche.    His  partner- 
ship deed  made  him  sole  matiery  and 
he  exercised  his  authority  ^^comme  U 
fauty    Being  of  larger  dimensions  than 
the  ordinary  papers,  lie  had  to  pay  a 
larger  stamp-outy,  and  a  larger  sum  at 
the  post-office;  and  these  events,  to- 
getlter  with   enormous  out-goings   at 
No.  82  aforesaid,  nearly  compelled  M. 
Jacques  Coete  to  come  to  a  stand-still 
in  1832.    The  shareholders  got  savage 
—not  vexed,  but  savage— quite  fero- 
oious.    Tliat  was  of  no  importance ; 
his  deed  of  partnership  was  too  well 
drawn  up  for  even  a  pin-liole  to  be 
discovered  in  it  to  let  in  a  ray  of  light ; 
and  M.  Coste  put  up  his  concern  to 
sell — bought  the  journal  himself — 
founded  a  new  undertaking — and  got 
rid,  in  the  quietest  way  in  the  world, 
of  his  old  and  obstreperous  copartners. 
When  the  journal  was  put  up  for  sale, 
no  one  could  purchase  it ;  for  the  con- 
ditions of  sale  were  such,  that  not  even 
a  madman  could  be  deceived  in  their 
intentions.     M.  Coste,  and  M.  Coste 
alone,  was  the  purchaser,  or  could  be ; 
and  he  soon  found  some  new  share- 
holders to  come  forward  with  the  pur- 
chase-money.   It  was  sold  for  an  old 
song.    Since  that  time,  M.  Coste  has 
jobbed  on  as  well  as  he  could;  till 


about  twelve  mouths  since  the  ec4** 
blisliment  of  La  Preae,  and  other  cheap 
journals,  at  40  instead  of  80  francs,  so 
diminbhed  the  number  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Tempxy  that  its  con- 
ductor found  it  absolutely  essential  to 
do  someiliing  to  save  it  from  immediate 
ruin.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To 
diminish  the  price  of  the  journal  to  40 
francs  was  impomble :  so  the  plan  was 
decided  on  to  maintain  the  priee  at  72 
francs  instead  of  80,  but  greatly  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  paper. 

Itie  Tempt  is  now  as  large  as  the 
London  Timesy  and  contains,  in  one 
way  or  other,  nearly  as  many  words. 
But  the  arrangemeat  of  the  Temp*  is 
most  extraordinary.  It  has  lateral  co- 
lumns, and  transversal  columns,  and 
topsy-turvy  columns ;  so  that  it  takes 
a  clear  year  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines ;  and  takes  a 
clear  hour,  every  day,  to  find  out  any 
particular  subject  on  which  you  may 
desire  to  obtain  information.  Standing 
advertisements  are  put  sideways  on  the 
third  page,  end  of  third  column.  Loo- 
don  Exchange  news  is  mixed  up  in 
small  print,  in  a  separate  column,  at 
the  right-band  of  the  first  page.  Does 
all  this  appear  unintelligible  to  our 
readers  ?  Well,  that  is  just  what  it  is 
in  tlie  Temps;  and  if  our  readera  can- 
not understand  our  description,  it  is 
not  our  fault,  but  that  of  M.  Jacques 
Coste.  This  immense  daily  journal,  at 
2/.  \7s,  per  annum,  of  course  does 
not  pay  its  proprietors;  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  immortal  conductor, 
'*  Every  new  subscriber  to  the  paper  is 
a  neio  toss:*'  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons —>  that  a  loss  is  sustained  on 
every  copy  printed.  In  order,  then,  to 
go  on,  two  things  were  necessary :  1st, 
that  great  efforts  should  be  made  to 
obtain  advertisements;  and,  2d,  that 
the  Temps  should  become  a  minieterial 
paper.  It  has  done  both.  Count  Mol^ 
has  taken  Ahe  Tempt  under  his  patroo- 
age ;  and,  of  course,  M.  Jacques  Coste 
defends  the  cause  of  his  munificent 
friend.  "  Cela  va,  tant  dire.**  How 
long  this  union  will  last,  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  circumstances; 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  pe- 
cuniary portion  of  the  arrangement  is 
so  agreeable  to  M.  Jacques  Coste,  that 
it  will  not  be  hit  fault  if  it  be  not 
eumal.  The  best  part  of  the  Ten^ 
is  the  daily  **  bulletin,"  or  leading  ar- 
ticle. It  is  a  very  succinct  rUumi  of 
all  the  leading  topics  of  the  previous 
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day,  both  foTMgn  and  domestic.  It  is 
admirably  done.  The  paper  is  well 
worth  the  annual  subscription  of  72 
francsi  simply  for  that  succinct  raumi. 
It  is  done  fairly  and  honestly — at  least, 
for  a  liberal  print — and  saves  a  vast 
deal  of  hunting  and  searching  over  the 
whole  of  a  paper  to  learn  what  there  is 
**  nnr."  M.  Cosie  has  appointed  "  an 
admimstrator  **  of  the  journal,  one  of 
his  relatives,  M.  Ravmond  Coste,  who 
signs  tlie  paper,  and  manages  all  that 
he  is  told  to  do  by  his  more  able  and 
conning  director. 

It  is  said,  tliat  tlie  government  has 
so  fu  iavoured  M.  Coete  as  to  allow 
him  to  take  from  the  Treasury  his 
"caution  mokey,"  of  100,000  francs. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then,  indeed,  the 
Tempi  may  scramble  on  for  a  long 
time  to  come ;  since  the  100,000  francs, 
an  increase  of  advertisements,  and  a 
ministerial  subvention,  will  **  keep  the 
pot  boiling,"  perhaps,  for  a  year,  or 
more.  After  all,  one  thing  is  certain ; 
either  the  government  must  support 
tlie  TempSj  paving  monthly  its  losses, 
or  it  must,  in  the  end,  give  up ;  or  else 
increase  its  subscription,  or  diminish 
its  size.  Still,  if  it  should  increase  its 
subscription,  it  would  lose  its  sub- 
scribers ;  and  if  it  were  to  diminish  its 
size,  it  would  also  fail.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  impossible  that  it  can  last 
long;  except  that  some  journals  in 
France,  like  some  cats,  have  nine  lives. 
And  if  Jacques  Coste  shall  be  elected  a 
deputy,*  he  may,  perchance,  get  a  place ; 
and  then  again  attempt  to  refound  bis 
journal  on  a  small  scale,  and  at  small 
prices.  This  is  an  enigma  which  time 
only  can  solve;  but  we  are  heartily 
glad  we  are  noi  shareholders.  The 
politics  of  the  Temps  have  been  various, 
in   1830,  it    was  revolutionary.     In 

1831,  it  was  anti-Casimir  Perier.    In 

1832,  when  that  able  man  made  over- 
tures to  the  TempSy  it  ceased  to  abuse 
lum.  When  M.  Guizot  was  in  office, 
it  railed  at  him.  When  emeutes  and 
insurrections  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  be 
triumphant,  it  joined  their  cause,  and 
attacked  the  government  with  daily  ve- 
hemence and  incessant  rancour.  When 
insurrections  and  emeutes  became  un- 
popular from  their  abortiveness  and 
irequency,  the  Temps  veei-ed  round. 
When  M.  Thiers  was  in  the  ascendant, 
he  was  the  **  national  and  patriotic 
minister;"  now  M.Thiers  is  nobody, 


the  Temps  cannot  speak  of  him  with 
civility.  Count  Mol^  is  the  first  mi- 
nister who  has  **  understood  "  M .  Coste, 
and  has  really  "come  to  the  scratch ;" 
and  his  "  billets  de  milie  francs  **  have 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  god  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conductor  of  the  French 
Times,    So  much  for  Le  Temps  ! 

The  National  was  established  in 
1830,  by  M.Thiers  and  Armand  Carrel, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Polignac  administration,  but  for 
that  of  undermining  the  government  of 
tlie  Bourbons.  Prince  Talleyrand, 
though  grand-almoner  to  Charles  X., 
was  no  stranger  to  the  f(r»rmation  of 
this  republican  journal.  He  adopted 
the  old  plan  of  all  his  life,  "  of  making 
to  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness;*'  and  seeing,  or  be- 
lievinff,  a  revolution  to  be  quite  in- 
evitable, he  resolved  on  being  prepared 
for  all  extremities.  When  the  National 
was  founded,  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  was  much  excited.  Charies  X., 
by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  had  dis- 
solved the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  nation  waited  with  anxiety  to  learn 
the  issue  of  the  electoral  contest. 
Though  Thiers  admitted  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  were,  in  his  opin- 
ion, "  centre  gauche^**  he  yet  joined 
with  Mignet  and  his  friends  m  creating 
a  paper,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prove  to  France  that  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty had  been  reimposed  on  her  by 
foreign  bayonets;  that  the  charter  of 
1814  was  unsuited  to  the  country  ; 
that  the  treaties  of  1815  were  humili- 
ating to  national  honour  and  glory, 
independence  and  dignity;  and  that 
the  first  things  to  be  done  were  to 
"break'*  those  treaties  and  "amend'* 
that  charter.  Tlie  appearance  of  the 
National  produced  a  powerful  eflfect. 
Its  articles  were  written  with  all  the 
nerve  and  close  reasoning  of  which 
Carrel  was  the  master ;  or  with  the 
sparkling,  frothy,  foaming,  excitable 
eloquence  of  little  Thiers.  There  was 
such  a  wide  difference  between  the 
language  of  the  old  opposition  prints 
and  that  of  the  new  paper,  that  its  pub- 
lication was  itself  almost  a  revolution. 
It  was  prosecuted,  and  acquitted  ;  it 
was  prosecuted,  and  condemned.  It 
had  some  several  thousand  subscribers ; 
and  Prince  Talleyrand  found  he  liad 
made  no  bad  speculation.  But  the  re- 
volution of  1830  arrived  1    The  con- 


•  He  failtd  in  bit  attempt  to  be  returned  depu^L^^^  ^'  v^uugic 
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duclors  ofibc juurnal  then  split.  Tliiers 
allacljcd  himself  at  once  to  the  ue^v 
throne  and  the  new  d) nasty;  and  M. 
Guizot  made  him  an  under-secretary 
of  stale.  This  was  a  very  nipid  eleva- 
tion for  liule  Thiers.  Carrel  was  mo- 
roentarily  the  dupe  of  M.  Guizot,  and 
was  sent  into  the  west  to  excite  the 
**  patriots"  to  espouse  the  revolution, 
and  take  it  up  against  the  Vendeans. 
IJut  on  his  return  he  discovered  that 
the  fine  promises  of  republican  institu- 
tions had  been  forgotten,  and  that  M. 
Guizot  was  prepanng  to  hoist  the  co- 
lours of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
From  that  moment  Thiers  and  Carrel 
separated  for  ever.  Carrel  remained 
faithful  to  his  principles,  and  died  the 
victim  of  his  too  nice  sense  of  honour. 
Thiers  abandoned  all  his  friends,  and 
all  his  professions  of  youth  and  man- 
hood ;  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
psrty  of  resistance ;  and,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  buy  up  Carrel  with 
silver  and  gold,  offers  of  places  and 
honours,  vindictively  persecuted  him 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  even 
implacably  pursued  him  with  his  ven- 
geance to  the  grave.  There  is  not  a 
more  contemptible  creature  in  the  uni- 
verse than  that  man  Thiers, 

During  the  life  of  Carrel,  llie  ^a- 
tional  was  conducted  with  unrivalled 
talent.  Nothing  equal  to  his  leading 
articles  have  ever  appeared  in  the  pe- 
riodical press  of  any  country.  He 
drew  old  things  and  new  from  a  mighty 
mind,  stored  with  all  the  facts  of 
all  ages,  arranged  in  his  capacious 
brain  in  the  most  perfect  order.  He 
soon  became  the  chief  of  his  party, 
and  even  dictated  to  the  monarchical 
opposition.  Such  men  as  Arago,  Mau- 
gum,  Barrot,  Lafitte,  I^fayelte,  Cor- 
menin,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  po- 
pular party,  acknowledged  his  merits, 
and  even  bowed  before  his  authority ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  his 
death  was  the  signal  of  endless  divi- 
sions; and  that  the  Nutionaly  though 
still  an  able  paper,  has  not  so  much 
weight  as  the  Courier  Frangais,  or  the 
Siecie.  It  would  occupy  too  long  a 
space  of  time  to  narrate  all  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  conductors  of  the 
National  have  been  exposed  for  seven 
years  by  the  new  French  government. 
**  Many  a  time  and  oft*'  have  they 
said,  with  Jacques  Lafitte,  "  that  tliey 
ask  pardon  of  God  and  of  man  for 
having  taken  any  part  in  that  revolu- 
tion."    One  of  the  raultiplied  perse- 


cutions to  which  the  National  has  been 
so  exposed  rendered  it  necessary,  in 
1834,  to  change  the  title  of  that  jour- 
nal to  «  The  National  of  \Q3A"—^\he 
title  it  now  bears, — and  to  re-o^^anise 
the  administration  and  constitution  of 
the  paper.  Its  present  director  is  M. 
Charles  lliomas,  and  its  chief  editors 
Messrs.  Bastide  and  Trelat.  It  was 
originally  established  with  the  sum  of 
12,000/.,  consisting  of  fifteen  actions  or 
shares  of  800/.  each.  When  Tliiers  and 
Mignet,  the  autlior  of  the  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,  withdrew  from 
the  National,  Armand  Carrel  had  tlie 
shares  of  20,000  francs,  or  800/.,  di- 
vided into  shares  of  5000  francs,  or 
200/.,  each. 

During  the  life  of  Carrel  the  jour- 
nal was  so  prosi)erous,  that,  although  it 
had  to  pay  more  than  50,000  francs, 
or  2000/.,  of  fines  to  the  government,  it 

f)aid  a  very  handsome  dividend,  and 
arge  rate  of  interest,  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  sixty  shares  of  200/.  each.  But 
the  establishment  of  the  forty- franc 
journals  in  Paris,  and  the  death  of  the 
unparalleled  leader  of  the  republican 
party,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  capital  of  the  paper  from 
12,000/.  to  24,000/.,  in  2400  sliares  of 
250  francs,  or  1 0/.  each .  The  half  of  this 
capital,  or  1200  shares  of  250  francs, 
belong  to  the  old  shareholders,  whilst 
the  other  half,  the  present  director  and 
editors  are  endeavouring  to  place 
amongst  their  republican  friends.  The 
subscription  to  the  journal  is  fixed  at 
sixty  francs  instead  of  eighty ;  but  the 
shareholders  would  not  agree  to  reduce 
it  to  forty,  since  the  40  and  48  francs 
journals  only  rely  on  success  in  case 
their  advertisements  should  produce  tlie 
sum  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  francs 
per  annum ;  and  the  National  had  no 
right  to  expect  to  receive  such  a  sum, 
since  its  principles  would  be  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  acquisition  by  it  of  a  great 
number  of  advertisements.  ITiose  who 
advertise,  not  merely  advertise  in  pa- 
pers of  large  circulation,  but  they  sdso 
look  to  the  character  of  the  readers  of 
the  paper.  Tliis  will  account  for  the 
fact  why  the  2\mcs  has  so  many  mote 
advertisements  than  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle t  and  the  Standard  than  the  Globe, 
So  French  ad  vertisers,  though  they  know 
that  the  National  has  from  5000  to 
6000  subscribers,  which  is  a  very  good 
circulation,  are  aware  that  the  rich 
merchants,  bankers,  tradesmen,  or  ca- 
pitalists of  France  do  not  even  see  it. 
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The  new  director  and  editors  of  this 
paper  do  not,  however,  seem  to  doubt 
of  its  success.  It  is  still  conducted 
with  more  than  ordinary  talent;  and 
though  the  republican  party,  as  a  party, 
is  "  dead  beat"  in  France — and  it 
knows  it, —  yet  the  students,  young 
men,  *'  proletaires,"  and  lovers  of  ultra- 
representative  institutions,  are  very, 
very  numerous;  and  these  all  prefer 
the  National  of\^ZA,  Its  conductors 
are  mistaken  men,  but  men  of  good 
faith. 

Tlie  Bon  Sens  is  by  no  means  what 
it  professes  to  be  by  its  title.  It  ad- 
Tocates  Napoleonism,  and  yet  is  a  re- 
publican journal.  It  is  always  ap- 
plauding the  men  and  the  measures 
which  stripped  France  of  her  rising 
generation,  and  which  left  not  a  hale 
^ouDg  man  to  cultivate  the  fields.  It 
IS  always  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
ultni-lil>Brty,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  ever  magnifying  the  advantages  of 
extended  territory — territory  so  ex- 
tended by  the  most  ravaging  and  ruin- 
ous wars. 

Now,  what "  good  sense  '*  there  is  in 
all  this,  we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover.  The  Bon  Sens  has  had  a 
race  of  the  greatest  difficulty  ever  since 
its  commencement.  Its  conductors, 
one  after  the  other,  have  been  sent  to 
prison.  Its  "  caution  money "  has 
Deen  absorbed  by  fines.  Its  editors 
have  been  tried  before  the  court  of 
peers,  as  well  as  at  the  court  of  assizes ; 
but  it  still  finds  a  gentleman  named 
^  Vigoroux"  for  its  girant,  or  director; 
and  from  year  to  year  it  finds  funds, 
and  subscribers,  advertisements,  and 
aid,  of  one  sort  or  other,  to  keep  it 
afloat.  Of  all  the  journals  published 
since  1830,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
defunct  Tribune,  it  has  done  the  most 
harm  to  the  present  order  of  things  in 
France  among  the  working  classes. 
Before  the  law  was  passed  for  prohibit- 
ing hawkers  of  journals  from  selling 
newspapers  in  the  streets,  and  before 
the  "cryer's  law"  was  passed  for  pro- 
hibiting individuals  from  crying  jour- 
nals for  sale,  the  Bon  Sens  did  a  vast 
deal  of  business  in  this  way.  But 
these  laws  compelled  the  conductors  of 
this  journal  to  adopt  a  new  plan ;  so 
they  dressed  their  distributors  in  a 
uniform,  and  put  large  boxes  on  their 
backs,  with  the  words  Bon  Sens  written 
upon  them ;  and  then,  when  any  one 
was  anxious  to  purchase,  these  distri- 
htttoca  would  g;o  with  them  into  a  wine- 


house,  shop,  or  ^^  poriC'^ochere**  and 
sell  them  a  copy.  This  system  was 
soon  attacked  by  the  attorney-general, 
who  maintained  that  this  came  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law  against  hawking 
journals  in  the  streets;  and  several 
trials  took  place,  some  of  which  were 
for  the  Bon  Sens,  and  otbei*s  against  it. 
The  result  has  been,  that  a  new  system 
was  adopted  of  having  "  depots**  for 
the  sale  of  this  paper  in  various  parts  of 
Paris;  and  this,  with  partial  hawking 
in  houses  and  shops,  keeps  this  journal 
afloat.  There  was  a  time  when  Cau- 
cliois  Lemaine  conducted  it ;  but  it 
was  too  republican  for  him.  Then 
there  was  a  time  when  llaspail,  the 
able  chemist,  who  was  tried  for  his  po- 
litical opinions  in  1834,  conducted  it; 
but  he  was  much  too  scientific  for  it. 
Then  Martin  Maillifer,  who  was  tried 
before  the  court  of  peers,  and  acquit- 
ted, was  its  leading  editor ;  but  he  was 
too  rough  for  the  management  of  the 
Bon  Sens,  The  chief  editor  now  is  M. 
Louis  Blanc.  Its  doctrines  are  ultra- 
republican.  Its  hatred  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe is  unbounded.  It  exercises  no 
influence  over  the  electoral  body,  and 
but  little  over  public  opinion  generally. 
But  the  Napoleonists  support  it  be- 
cause it  supports  the  Napoleonists.  It 
has  been  often  said  that  Joseph  Buona- 
parte has  saved  the  Bon  Sens  from 
many  a  bankruptcy ;  but  his  private 
friends  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  M.  Vander 
Gobbelschroy,  the  Onmgeist  Belgian, 
and  the  General  Vander  Smissen,  his 
friend,  both  residing  in  Paris,  have,  in 
behalf  of  the  king  of  Holland,  aided 
the  Bon  Sens  in  keeping  its  head  above 
water ;  but  this  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve. There  is  a  M.  Boers,  who 
boasts  of  being  a  friend  of  the  king  of 
Holland,  who  occasionally  writes  to 
it  letters,  dated  Amsterdam  (from  the 
Champs  Elys^es)  ;  but  this  proves  no- 
thing, since  the  same  M.  Boers  sends 
his  scribble  alike  to  the  Bon  Sens, 
Messaga;  La  France,  and  Tm  Quo- 
tidienne.  There  are  some  men  in 
Paris  who,  in  order  to  induce  others  to 
believe  that  they  are  individuals  of  im- 
portance, will  devote  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  a  particular  cause,  monarch, 
or  principle;  though  the  cause,  mo- 
narch, or  principle,  are  any  thing  but 
benefilted  by  their  useless  zeal  and  mul- 
tifarious movements.  The  Bon  Sens 
maintains  its  old  price  of  eighty  francs, 
and  its  old  siae.;  and  the  enigma. is> 
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how  it  can  still  last.  Surely,  it  cannot 
be  true,  that  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Paris  encourages- its  proceedings! 

Le  Monde  is  any  thing  but  what  it 
professes  to  be — "  the  world  ;"  for  it  is 
an  organ  of  a  very  small  party, — looks 
wiih  a  very  partial,  limited,  narrow 
mind  at  all  questions, — sees  no  inter- 
ests worth  protecting  but  those  who 
are  poor,  and  no  good  worth  enjoying 
but  wealth.  The  war  it  carries  on  is  a 
war  against  wealth, —  as  though  a  rich 
man  was  necessarily  a  robber,  and  as 
though  to  possess  was  a  crime.  Tliis 
is  the  capital  fault  of  the  late  conductor 
of  that  paper — a  man  who  has  made 
more  stir  in  Europe  than  any  one  since 
the  days  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte— we 
mean  the  Abb6  de  la  Mennais.  His 
most  celebrdted  work  is  Let  Paroles 
d*un  Croyant,  which  has  been  translated 
into  nearly  every  language  of  Europe, 
and  has  had  a  success  wholly  incredi- 
ble. The  only  misery  he  sees  in  the 
world  is f)Aj/sicrt/ misery;  moral  misery 
he  keeps  out  of  view ;  and,  though  an 
abbd,  ne  speaks  but  little  of  religion, 
except  it  be  of  the  "  supremacy  of  the 
pope,"  which  is  with  him  indispensa- 
ble to  salvation.  A  few  years  since,  the 
Abb^  de  la  Mennais  established  his 
own  journal,  called  VAvenir,  and  his 
motto  was  "  popery  and  republican- 
ism." What  a  strange  compound  was 
this !  Ilis  system  was  so  inconceivably 
absurd,  and  so  palpably  contradictory, 
that  he  could  not  obtain  subscribers; 
and  after  a  few  months  of  lingering  ex- 
istence it  expired.  Le  Monde  was 
established  by  himself  and  his  follow- 
ers to  propagate  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. There  can  be  no' mistake  on 
this  point.  Independent  of  the  well- 
known  opinions  of  its  avowed  con- 
ductors, the  prospectus  of  the  paper 
distinctly  stated  this  to  be  the  case. 
Instead  of  attacking  individuals,  it  at- 
tacks principles.  Whilst  the  National 
rails  against  the  Doctrinaires,  Louis 
Philippe,  the  court,  the  ^^juste-milien,** 
and  the  Legitimists,  the  Motide  rails 
against  none  of  these  by  name,  but 
really  attacks  them  all,  by  inveighing 
against  their  respective  systems.  Le 
Monde  is  more  anxious  for  a  social 
than  it  is  for  a  political  revolution.  Tt 
sets  itself  up  against  the  established 
'distinctions  of  human  society,  and 
wishes  to  make  the  poor  rich,  and  the 
wealihy  poor.      As  the  Abb^  de  la 


Mennais  desired  to  give  a  Roman 
Catholic  turn  to  the  journal,  his  co- 
operation was,  after  some  months, 
found  troublesome;  and  he  has  now, 
for  some  time,  ceased  to  take  anyihare 
in  the  direction  of  the  paper.  This  is 
rather  awkward, —  for  in  all  the  Fau- 
bourgs of  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  publication,  the  founders  had 
painted  in  oil  colours,  on  the  sides  and 
tVonts  of  houses,  and  on  dead  walls,  a 
large  square  of  white  paint,  about 
twenty-four  inches  square,  on  which 
was  written,  in  black  letters,  the  follow- 
ing announcement: — **  60  francs  par 
an.  Le  Mortde.  Jounial  quotidien 
redig^.  Par  M.De  la  Mennais.  Rue 
Montmarlre,  No.  39." 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Abb^ 
de  la  Meimais,  the  permanent  oil- 
painted  announcements  still  remain, 
— thus  deceiving  the  unwary  into  the 
belief,  that  the  popular  abb€  continues 
to  conduct  the  paper.  How  the  con- 
ductors o(Le  Moiide  contrive  to  "  make 
both  ends  meet,"  we  cannot  tell.  There 
are  a  very  few  subscribers,  and,  of 
course,  as  few  advertisements.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  organ  of  a  party; 
but  that  party  is  small,  and  poor — not 
with  its  own  consent, — hut  small  and 
poor  because  its  principles  are  sub- 
versive, and  wholly  unphilosophical. 
Le  Monde  is  a  sixty  francs  a-year 
journal,  and  is  published  in  the  old- 
fishioned  form  and  size,  without  sup- 
plements, or  any  extra  numbers.  Since 
1830,  so  many  of  these  sort  of  papers 
have  appeared,  that,  until  the  new 
ones  have  lasted  two  or  three  years, 
little  attention  is  now  paid  to  them. 
In  many  cases,  they  have  been  the 
cause  of  ruin  to  persons  of  small  pro- 
perty, who,  as  in  the  case  of  a  journal 
called  La  Just  ice  y  established  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  a  sham  Louis  XVII., 
have  stupidly  invested  their  little  all  in 
some  of  these  political  chimeras.  We 
do  not  accuse  the  conductors  of  Le 
Monde  of  resorting  to  such  artifices ; 
but  we  should  not  be  at  all  astonished, 
some  fine  morning,  to  learn  that  "  the 
worid  had  come  to  an  end  !"  * 

M.  Peletin,  who  was  editor  of  a  pro- 
vincial journal  at  Grenoble,  and  M. 
Favre,  a  noted  republican,  conducted 
the  Monde  for  some  months  after  the 
Abb^  de  la  Mennais  had  ceased  to 
edit  it.  But  they,  in  their  turn,  with- 
drew from  a  concern  which   oflTered 


^  Our  prediction  h«a  been  reoUted,  tnd  L$  Monis,  like  the  Trot  Sum,  has  expired. 
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Uiem  DO  Avenir;  and  it  is  now  edited 
conjointly  by  M.  Frederick  Lacroix 
and  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Bon  Sens.  The  Monde 
and  the  Bon  Sem  noiy,  therefore,  follow 
the  aame  line  of  politics,  and  partake 
in  sdl  things  the  same  views  and 
opinions.  As,  however,  both  these 
journals  are  losing  afTairs  separately,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
**  good  $enu^'  of  both  parties  will  teach 
them  that  they  had  better  act  as  men  of 
''  the  world,"  and  make  a  partnership 
between  the  two  papers.  The  ioumal 
will  then  be  called  **  the  world  s  good 
tense ;"  or,  ^  tlie  good  sense  of  the 
world." 

The  Messaoee,  formerly  the  ill^s* 
sifger  de»  Chamhres^  is  always  ready  for 
any  thing,  ^*jrom  pUch^atui'tots  to  matt" 
iitatgkier.**  It  has  changed  proprietors 
and  editors  nearly  every  year  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  has  been  consistent 
only  on  one  point,  and  that  is,  *^  qI- 
yfctyt  to  be  an  oppotUion  journal,**  Some 
ten  years  ago,  liothschilds  had  a  small 
share  in  it,  and  Aguado  a  few  more. 
Then  a  M.  Grille  ^ited  it,  whose  taste 
for  '<  novelty*  was  so  great,  that,  rather 
than  not  have  **  newtt'  he  would  till  it 
full  of  the  most  absurd  inventions  which 
even  his  fiemcy  could  create.  The 
Messager  is  an  "  evening**  paper ;  it 
always  was  so.  It  was  establislied  to 
report  with  fidelity  the  proceedings  of 
the  chambers ;  but,  as  during  six 
moutlis  of  the  year  the  chambers  do  not 
sii,  during  those  six  months  it  is  com- 

Eilled  to  find  other  matter.  In  £ng» 
nd,  that  country  of  real  news,  news- 
men, news^lovers,  and  newsmongers, 
this  task  is  not  difficult ;  but  in  France, 
so  little  is  understood  about  *'  couriers," 
♦*  expresses,"  "  second  editions,'' "  fo- 
reign correspondents,"  and  '^  latest 
news,"  that  the  readers  of  an  evening 
paper  in  Paris  find  half  the  journal 
filled  with  extracts  from  the  morning 
papers. 

Evening  journals  are  also  published 
at  such  an  hour  in  Paris,  that  tliey  can 
never  go  off  to  the  country  by  that 
day's  post;  since  tlie  mails  leave  at 
su,  and  no  paper  is  printed  before 
from  seven  to  eight.  Tims  the  pro^ 
vinces  are  always  forty-eight  hours  be- 
hind hand  in  official  news.  This  is 
one  great  feult  of  the  Parisian  press. 
Tliis  is  not,  however,  excbaivefy  the 
fault  of  the  press,  but  likewise  of  the 
postK>ffice,  which  will  not  receive  any 
paraal  for  th#  pnHrincee  o/ltn*  three. 


The  Metsdj^is  indispensable,  how- 
ever, to  Parisian  evening  existence. 
The  loungers  at  the  <*  caf(§s,"  the  idlers 
on  the  Boulevards,  the  stock*jobbei-s  at 
Tortoni's,  the  most  regular  and  faithful 
of  all  the  ^^Jlanettrt*  in  the  wide  world, 
could  not  go  to  bed  without  seeing  the 
Me$uger.  Not  that  they  believe  it, 
not  that  they  respect  it,  not  that  they 
confide  in  it,  ana,  most  assuredly,  not 
that  they  adopt  its  opinions ;  but  the 
Meaager  is  like  the  **  mont  de  pUte,*' 
or  ^  general  pawnbroking  establish- 
ment,"  of  Paris, —  it  takes  in  every 
thing,  from  diamonds  to  paste,  from 
pearls  to  gunpowder.  A  Parisian 's^s# 
question  is,  always,  ^  What  is  there 
seio?"  Tell  him  **  that  the  Seine  took  fire 
just  below  the  PotU  de  Grenelle y** or  smy 
other  absurdity  equally  stupid,  and  he 
will  be  satisfied,  and  will  talk,  talk,  talk 
about  it,  and  about  it,  till  some  one 
else  approaches  whom  he  has  seen  be- 
fore, and  to  whom  he  then  proceeds  to 
unfold  his  newly  acquired  tale. 

Thus  the  Met$ager  is  the  journal  of 
the  Parisians.  It  is  sold  in  the  thea- 
tres,—  it  is  cried  in  the  Boulevards, 
though  contrary  to  law,*-  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  saloons  of  the  ministers,  at 
the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the 
cafifis,  and  at  the  restaurants ;  but  hardly 
ever  at  private  houses.  Not  that  it  is 
an  immoral  or  a  vulgar  print — by  no 
means ;  but  only  as  no  one  confides  in 
it,  and,  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
journal  of  the  moment,  written  at  the 
moment,  to  describe  what  passes  at 
the  moment,  of  course  the  impressions 
it  makes  are  only  momentary,  and  are, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  contradicted  or 
changed  in  the  same  journal  of  the 
next  evening. 

The  Mettager  inserts  all  reports,— 
gives  currency  to  all  rumours,  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent, — speaks  of 
imeutes  with  delight,  and  of  tngurrec' 
tions  with  rapture, — speculates  on  the 
assassination  of  princes,  on  the  over- 
throw of  governments,  on  the  altera- 
tions of  constitutions,  charters,  and  dy* 
nasties, —  lauds  all  sorts  of  movements, 
inveighs  only  against  stagnation,^- and 
does  not  care  the  *'  toss  up  of  a  button" 
whether  the  funds  and  public  credit 
rise  or  fall  3  or  4  per  cent,  provided 
there  is  tome  striking  variation. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  tliat 
an  able,  well-conducted,  and  well- 
informed  evening  journal  would  suc- 
ceed in  Paris.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
After  dianefy  the  Pariaiaot  will  notM 
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instructed,  but  only  amused.  AH  at- 
tempts at  establishing  a  serious  evening 
paper  in  Paris  have,  therefore,  failed, 
and  mast  continue  to  do  so,  until  the 
French  character  shall  be  wholly 
changed .  There  are  also  other  ph^sUal 
reasons  why  an  evening  paper  in  Paris 
published  on  a  large  and  respectable 
footing  would  not  do.  In  the  Jlnt 
place,  if  it  were  published  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  time  to  save 
the  post,  it  could  not  contain  a  report 
of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the 
day  during  the  time  the  houses  are  sit- 
ting; and  unless  it  could  do  this  it 
would  be  useless  in  Paris,  and  useless 
in  the  departments, —  for  in  Paris  the 
parliamentary  discussions  are  the  most 
desired,  and  the  morning  papers  send 
to  the  departments  by  post  a  small  bul- 
letin  of  the  news  of  the  morning,  which 
constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
**  Paris  edition"  and  the  "  department 
edition*'  of  the  morning  papers.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  if  the  journal  were 
not  published  the  moment  the  cham- 
bers were  up — tliat  is  to  say,  within  an 
hour  afterwards — tlie  Me&sager  would 
outstrip  it;  and  even  a  French  poli- 
tician, who  gallops  always  at  full  speed 
to  "  conclusions*'  without  premises, 
and  to  *^  results  "  without  facts,  would 
scarcely  have  time  to  write  a  serious 
and  well- digested  leading  article  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hourl  1  No  evening 
journal  can  succeed  in  France,  until 
the  mail  shall  leave  Paris  twice  a  day 
—at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  nine 
at  night, —  all  newspapers  and  letters 
being  received  till  within  an  hour  of 
their  departure.  When  that  shall  be 
the  case  (and  it  will  be),  then  an  even- 
ing journal  at  Paris  will  be  a  good 
speculation,  for  the  sake  of  its  sale  in 
the  provinces ;  and  then  there  will 
certainly  be  more  than  one  candidate 
in  the  Beld. 

The  Mestager  has  never,  however, 
been  a  thriving  concern,  and  never  can 
be ;  for  the  departments  never  can  take 
it  in,  since  the  next  day's  morning 
journals  contain  all  it  contains,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  besides  the  *'  bulletin 
of  llie  same  day's  news  ;"  and,  as  to 
Paris,  its  permanent  sale,  if  ever  so 
well  done,  could  never  be  increased  a 
thousand.  No  one  takes  in  the  Mes- 
soger  for  his  own  private  reading.  It 
is  taken  in  at  a  vast  many  public  and 
private  larffe  establishments,  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  multitude,— not  for  its 
Qpinigua--^ever,— biu  only  for  ita  "  qu 


dits,"  reports,  rumours,  ^'  Dews,"  aod 
chambers. 

The  Messager  has  not,  of  course,  di- 
minished its  prices,  or  augmented  its 
size.  It  does  not  fear  competition.  If 
its  subscription  were  even  100  instead 
of  80  francs,  we  doubt  much  that  it 
would  lose  a  subscriber.  It  is  as  es- 
sential to  Paris  as  oysters  and  truflies. 

The  gcrant  of  the  Messager  is  now 
called  "  Auguste  Morel,"  and  the  bu- 
reoux  of  the  paper  are  situate  in  the 
Rue  Coq  Heron.  This  may,  however, 
all  be  changed  next  week,  and  the 
editor  of  to-day  become  its  enemy  to- 
morrow. But  still,  it  will  always  go 
on.  It  brings  in  enough  revenue  to 
pay  all  who  are  concerned  in  it,  as 
printers,  paper-makers,  editors,  sub- 
editors, reporters,  penny-a-line-men, 
and  distributors.  How  the  proprietor 
gets  paid  it  is  not  easy  to  guess ;  but 
still  he  makes  his  ten  per  cent  for  bis 
capital  somehow  or  other;  and  thus 
they  all  "jog  on," — still,  and  ever 
tricking,  but,  of  course,  never  thriving. 

La  Presse.  We  have  now  arrived 
at  the  Jack  titc  Giant-killer  of  the  old 
press,  and  the  old  journals ;  and  we 
must  pause  at  the  commencement  to 
take  breath,  lest  Monsieur  Emile  de 
Giravdin  should  send  us  a  ^^ cartel^* 
for  he  is  an  adept  at  duelling  as  well 
as  at  journalism.         ♦  • 

«  «  •  » 

So  now,  having  taken  breath,  nibbed 
our  pen,  and  placed  ourselves  in  fight- 
ing order,  we  begin  the  fray.  Three 
cheers  for  the  conqueror ! 

Monsieur  Emile  de  Girardin  is  the 
son  of  a  liighly  respectable,  and  honour- 
able French  general  officer.  This  we 
do  not  say  for  fear  of  his  bullets,  but 
for  fear  of  speaking  an  untruth.  His 
son  is  a  young  man  of  about  33  to  34 
years  of  age,  who  is  of  a  speculative 
turn  of  mind,  thin,  light  haired,  large 
mouthed,  elastic,  pliable,  excessively 
fond  of  romances  and  waltzing,  ad- 
dicted to  wearing  very  tight  boots,  and 
to  drinking  champagne  even  before 
the  soup.  He  has  married  the  "nnest 
and  most  handsome  woman  in  Europe, 
Delphine  Gay,  whose  wit,  amiability 
and  talent,  even,  if  possible,  exceed  her 
beauty.  As  we  shall  be  certainly  ac- 
cused of  being  in  love  with  Madame 
de  Girardin,  we  will  at  once  begin,  by 
owning  that  we  are  in  love  with  Del- 
pliine  Gay. 

The  son  of  a  general  officer  with  a 
sro^ll  fortuo.e  caiu^iit,  hope  to.  b«  ver^t 
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ricbyftDd  the  daughter  of  a  poor  author- 
ess can  hardly  be  any  thing  else  but 
very  poor.  So  the  patrimony  of  M. 
Emile  de  Girardtn  was  not  large,  and 
the  matrimony  of  Miss  Delphine  Gay 
was  very  small.  Yet  they  set  out  in 
life  together,  determined  to  make  a 
fortune,  and  they  bid  &ir  of  being  suc- 
cessful. Tliey  have  no  children  to  eat 
their  bread ;  and  they  can,  therefore, 
give,  as  they  do,  very  good  dinners. 
At  least,  so  saith  common  report ;  and 
on  this  occasion  we  are  dispoised  to  be- 
lieve that  common  report  is  no/  a  com- 
mon liar.  But  when  a  man  begins 
with  nothing  but  his  wits,  and  a  lady 
with  notliing  but  her  poetry,  it  takes 
some  time  to  fill  a  large  plate-chest 
with  silver  forks,  spoons,  and  salvers, 
as  M.  and  Madame  de  Girardin  have 
done  in  the  Rue  St.  George, —  the 
albresaid  plate-chest  standing  in  the 
iolte  i  manger^  three  feet  high  by  four 
feet  square.  We  once  had  the  "  bon- 
Aevr"  to  look  into  this  plate-chest,  and, 
really,  the  sight  of  so  much  *'  siller  *' 
made  our  mouths  water.  But  wits  and 
poetry,  when  well  employed,  will 
sometimes  be  successful ;  and  this 
verily  hath  been  the  case  with  M.  and 
Madame  Emile  de  Girardin.  One  of 
the  luckiest  *Mrits"  of  M.  de  Girardin 
was  to  establish  a  journal  called  Le 
Vokur;  or,"  the  Thief, *^  made  up  of 
the  best  articles,  cut  out,  pasted  to- 
gether, and  printed  in  a  thrice  a-week 
paper.  Of  course  the  journal  was  li- 
terary. The  speculation  was  success- 
ful,—  the  idea  pleased;  and  M.  de 
Girardin  sold  his  concern  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Another  good  hit  was 
to  establish  a  ^*  fashionable  journal ^^  to 
please  the  Faul>ourg  St.  Germain,  and 
It  was  called  La  Mode.  It  exists  to 
this  day ;  but  he  is  not  the  proprietor : 
he  sold  it  to  the  legitimists.  During 
the  restoration,  this  "  most  handy  poli- 
tician "  used  to  be  on  very  good  terms 
with  the  then  "  powers  that  were ;"  and 
Sophia  Gay,  the  mother  of  his  wife, 
Delphine  Gay  (both  still  living),  toge- 
ther with  her  daughter,  used  to  say  and 
write  very  pretty  things  in  fevour  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri.  Tliey  were  quite 
right  in  doing  this, — for  she  was  the 
patroness  of  all  that  was  useful  and 
good  ;  and  tlieir  gratitude  for  her  kind- 
ness and  condescension,  which  they 
feel  and  express  to  this  day,  does  them 
great  honour.  Having  succeeded  in 
Le  Volewr  and  La  Mode,  M.  Emile 
4e  Girardin  devote^  himself,  to  the 


formation  of  other  enterprises,  both  li- 
terary and  commercial ;  and  in  the  end 
succeeded  in  putting  aside  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  with  which  he  ob- 
tained a  qualification  to  become  a  de- 
puty. In  1 834,  he  went  down  to  Bour- 
ganeuf,asmall  place  in  the  department 
of  La  Creuse,  to  become  a  candidate. 
He  railed  against  the  republicans, 
preached  for  order  and  peace,  fiattered 
some  legitimists,  and  talked  over  some 
"  patriots ;"  and  in  the  end  was  elected, 
by  a  small  majority,  member  for  that 
arrondissement.  As  M.  de  Girardin  is 
always  in  favour  of  the  system  of  "  turn- 
ing tlie  honest  penny,  he  resolved  on 
making  some  use  of  bis  new  appoint- 
ment ;  and, accordingly,  brought  out  the 
dazzling  prospectus  of  his  splendid  no- 
tion of  the  French  Pantheon  Littcraire, 
As  usual,  M.  de  Girardin  had  recourse 
to  "  actions,"  or  "  shares  ;*  and  the 
idea  of  publishing  in  French  all  the  best 
works  of  all  the  best  authors,  and, 
above  all,  ancient  authors,  of  all  coun- 
tries, was  so  striking  and  inviting,  that 
the  shares  were  soon  taken  to  a  large 
amount,  and  the  concern  went  on. 
The  selection  made  has  not,  however, 
been  good.  The  public  has  been  ra- 
ther disappointed  ;  and,  but  for  the  as- 
sistance afforded  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  1836  and  in  1837,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  company  would  have 
stopped,  in  default  of  funds.  But  M. 
Guizot  and  M.  de  Salvandy,  M.  Mont- 
alivet  and  M.  Duchatel,  have  all  en- 
couraged the  undertaking;  and,  spite 
of  wind  and  weather,  and  "terrible 
squalls''  about  the  affair  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  only  last  session,  the 
Pantlteon  Litteraire  still  goes  on. 

These  various  successes,  and  others 
of  a  commercial  nature  to  which  we 
need  not  refer,  induced  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  in  1836,  to  set  about  the 
establishment  of  a  cheap  daily  jodr- 
>iAL.  Up  to  that  time,  the  annual 
subscriptions  to  all  the  Paris  journals 
had  been  80  francs ;  but  he  proposed 
to  publish  a  paper  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, and  containing  much  more 
original  and  interesting  matter,  for  40 
francs.  Now,  the  veriest  babe  in  jour- 
nals and  politics,  in  business,  printing, 
and  newspapers,  knew  this  quite  well, 
that  such  a  paper,  at  such  a  price,  might 
sell  extensively,  but  must,  whilst  the 
stamp-duty  and  postage  charges  should 
remain  the  same,  be  a  losing  concern 
to  all  who  engaged  in  it  as  proprietors. 
Eor^  iuasmucU  as  Ute  mere  printiBgi 
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stamp,  paper,  and  postage,  or  distribu- 
tion, would  cost  more  in  the  year  than 
the  sum  charged,  it  followed  that  the 
greater  number  of  subscribers  there 
should  be,  the  greater  would  be  the 
amount  of  loss.  For,  in  France,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  tlie  papers  are 
publislied  every  day  in  the  year,  except 
00  five  nte  days ;  so  that  for  40  francs 
per  annum  a  subscriber  to  La  Presie 
would  have  at  Paris  360  journals. 
Now,  40  francs  are  800  halfpence,  or 
sous  ;  and,  therefore,  each  journal 
would  cost  the  sub«criber  at  Paris  who 
paid  a  year's  subscription  at  once,  only 
two  sous  and  a  quarter  of  a  sou  per 
day.  Yet  the  stamp  costs  one  sou,  and 
the  distribution  a  quarter  of  a  sou  ;  so 
that  only  one  sou  per  paper  would  re- 
main for  printing  and  paper,  as  well  as 
for  all  the  direction,  editing,  authors, 
correspondence,  and  bad  debts,  &c.,  of 
the  undertaking.  But  then  the  '*  AO- 
VBRTisBMENTs'^were  reliedon.  TItese 
were  to  cover  all  the  losses,  and  to 
make  the  concern  splendidly  profitable. 
fiut  this  was  not  quite  so  clear  to  the 
foresiglited  as  it  was  to  M.  de  Ginirdin 
and  his  sanguine  shareholders,  who 
were  so  obi  iging  as  to  subscribe  Toio.OOO 
irancs,  or  28,000/.  sterling,  and  to 
place  it  in  his  hands.  In  the  summer  of 
1836,  La  Preste  appeared,  and  it  was 
assailed  on  all  hands  as  a  reckless  un* 
dertaking,  which  would  involve  all 
who  were  concerned  in  it  (except  M. 
deGirardin)  in  absolute  ruin.  IfM. 
de  Girardin  bad  adopted  the  scale  of 
50  instead  of  40  francs,  he  would  hav« 
succeeded,  making  the  suhsoription  58 
fbncs  for  the  provinces,  instead  of  48, 
as  at  present.  Amongst  the  most  ve- 
hement, and,  of  course,  able,  assailants 
of  La  Prate  and  of  M.  de  Girardin 
was  the  Nationalt  and  its  then  accom- 
plished conductor,  Armand  Carrel. 
For  one  of  these  attacks,  satisfiiction 
was  demanded,  and  both  parties  were 
wounded  ;  but  Carrel  mortally ;  and 
his  country  lost  in  him  one  of  her  roost 
able  and  profound  writers. 

For  a  long  time,  this  injured  ma- 
terially the  speculation  of  ^f .  de  Gi* 
rardin ;  and  several  of  thot»e  who  had 
embarked  vnth  him  in  the  undertak- 
ing forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  his  de- 
plorable notoriety.  But  as  the  French 
are  very  "  oblivious"  of  their  troubles, 
and  very  fond  of  saving  as  well  as  of 
getting  money,  the  public  soon  ibrgot 
the  fatal  duel,  and  turned  ome%  more  to 
tlie  cheap  Prem.    The  journal  wm 


governmental.  It  espoused  the  eause 
of  peace  and  order,  was  neatly  printed, 
ana  on  the  whole  well  got  up ;  and  in 
the  end  *^  the  money  came  rolling  in." 
M.  de  Girardin  was  soon  followed  in 
liis  example  by  other  cheap  journals, 
^->some  since  given  up,  some  now  more 
prosperous.  The  odium  became  di^ 
vided,  and  the  founder  of  La  Prent 
devoted  all  his  soul  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  In  this  he  was  aided 
by  the  government,-*  not  in  the  way  of 
money,  but  of  news  and  protection ; 
and  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  ahai^ 
holdefs  Ind  only  lost  105,714  francs  of 
their  money.  This  M.  de  Giraidin 
called  great  succeH,  as  he  had  stiU 
600,000  ftancs  to  work  upon.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  the  sum  of 
316,391  francs  was  received  for  sub* 
soriptions,  and  tlie  advertisenoents 
k>rought  in  42,645  francs.  These  sums, 
together  with  interest  on  a  portion  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  funds,  made 
the  receipts  amount  to  361,340  francs. 
The  expenses  for  those  six  months 
were,  however,  as  follows :— 

Editing 35.941 

Composition 19,88S 

Administration.  .,...••...  •  13.214 

Paper 80,103 

StomfM 130,906 

Drawing  off  the  paper  (press-)  o^  oq/ 

work) )  ' 

Folding 8,0f5 

Delivering  and  postage  ....  9r,5l0 
To  these  were  added  Che  ex- 
penses of  establishing  the 

Joomal,  assounting  to    • .  53,836 

461,624 

The  result  of  the  whole  matter  is, 
tliat  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
proprietors  have  for  ever  hit  of  their 
capital  the  sum  of  204,006  francs. 
StiU  M.  de  Girardin  consoles  himself 
with  the  reflection,  that  in  July  last 
there  were  remaining, — 

PriBct. 

1 .  The  caution  money  of    . .  100,000 

2.  Stock  in  the  bank   100,000 

3.  Inthetill    39.686 

4.  DebU  35,503 

5.  In  the  banker's  hands. . . .   155,555 

and 

6.  Shares  reimbursed ,     65,250 


495,994 


495,994  fnaes  in  hand 
204.006  franes  sunk  and  lost 


roofioi''^,^'^^^ 
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So  that  the  sum  m  hand,  as  ahove, 
and  the  loss  of  204,003  francs  in  the 
ftm  year,  nrmde  up  the  original  capital 
sum  of  700,000  francs. 

We  have  supplied  our  readers  with 
these  details,  because  they  let  them,  as 
they  let  us,  into  the  secrets  of  a  Paris 
jmimal.     They  shew  us  how  badly  the 
editors  are  paid, —  how  much  is  ex- 
pended in  stamps  aiid  postage,»-and 
now  impossible  it  is  for  men  of  real 
merit  and  noorals,  who  would  be  above 
bribes,  and  incapable  of  stock-jobbing 
and  tricks,  to  get  their  bread  out  of 
SQch  an  undertaking.    Let  us  hear  no 
more,  we  beg,  of  any  comparison  be- 
tween a  French  and  an  £nglish  journal. 
A  Paris  daily  paper,  publishing  360 
days  in  the  year,  pays  but  2860/.  to  all 
its  editors,  sub-editors,  and  contribu- 
tors,—foreign  correspondents, — and  re- 
porters, both  pariiamentary,  judiciary, 
theatrical,  and  miscellaneous— t.  c,  not 
quite  8(.   per   day.     Tell  this  to  the 
Ttme$,  the   Standard,  the  Post,  the 
Herald  J  the   Chronicle,  and  the  Sun,' 
and  they  will  scarcely  believe  it.    Nor 
let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  only 
similar  case  in  France.    We  have  be- 
fore us  the  "  accounts  "  of  the  National 
and  the  Journal  de  Paris — journals  of 
the   most    opposite    character, —  and 
their  expenditure  for  talent  and  news 
is  equally  meagre  and  insufficient. 

The  history  we  have  thus  supplied 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  La  Preae, 
will  give  the  clue  to  all  that  we  have 
said  as  to  the  old  and  newprices  of 
the  various  Paris  ioumals.  Tbe  great 
revolutionist  was  the  Ultle  M.  Girardin, 
who  is,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing, 
once  more  a  candidate  at  Bourganeuf, 
Aad  once  more  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  the  National,  which  bids  fair  for 
another  duel  between  the  editor  of  that 
journal  and  the  director  of  La  Pretse, 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin  is  one  of  those 
who  will  "  make  haste  to  be  rich  ;"  so 
be  runs  a  great  chance  of  dying  poor.* 
As  to  La  Pretse^  its  chance  of  exist- 
ence u  that  of  the  abolition  of  the 
siamp-duty  ofaso»,  or  halfpenny,  on 
all  French  papers.  Should  that  be  the 
^,  and  should  the  present  subscrip- 
tion prices  to  the  journal  be  maintained, 
it  might  still  become  even  a  profitable 
affair.  But  if  this  shall  not  be  the  case, 
fhe  end  must  be  ruin.  The  chief  editor 
ii  an  admirable   and    logical    writer 


named  Oranier  de  Castaignac ;  and 
De  Balzac,  Alexandre  Dumas,  M^ry, 
Gautier,  and  some  otliers,  publish  their 
novels  and  original  essays  in  the  co- 
lumns of  this  paper,  in  return  fbr  the 
miserable  payments  which  are  doled 
out  to  them  by  its  half  starved  admi* 
nistration. 

One  of  the  projects  of  M.  de  Gi- 
mrdin,  in  establishing  La  Pretu,  was 
10  combine  in  the  same  paper,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  had  ever  tneretofore 
been  done,  politics  and  literature.  He 
accordingly  addressed  himself  to  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  and  to  Bahsac,  who  have 
published  their  novels— new  novels,  we 
mean — in  his  journal .  Their  new  novels 
have  thus  come  out  in  numbers ;  but, 
we  believe,  the  plan  has  not  succeeded  : 
fbr,  just  as  ''  the  plot  thickens,**  and 
tlie  tale  becomes  interesting,  the  five 
or  six  columns  are  fVill,  the  **  maker- 
up"  of  the  paper  can  put  into  his 
journal  *'  no  more  matter ;"  and  the 
reader  is  kept  in  suspense  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  or  till  the  next  time  that  the 
Pre$ie  is  to  contain  the  continuation 
of  the  story.  Some  of  the  femlletotu 
of  the  paper  are  admirable,  especially 
those  written  by  Madame  de  Girardin, 
under  the  fictitioustitleof  "TheViscount 
de  Launay."  Tliese  appear  every  Sa* 
tarday,  and  contain,  in  a  most  amusing 
and  piquant  attire,  all  the  literary, 
artial,  and  fashionable  news  of  Paris 
(br  the  week.  Not  one  word  of  politiet 
ever  appears  in  that  portion  of  the 
journal ;  and  the  '*  Courier  de  Paris  ^ 
of  Madame  de  Girardin  (for  such  is 
the  title  of  bar  artklet  on  Saturday) 
are  well  worth,  in  the  year,  the  whole 
subscription  for  the  entire  paper.  This 
we  do  not  say  from  gallantly,  or  aflflBe* 
tion  to  Delphine  Gay,  but  in  justice  to 
her  rare  merits  and  real  isprit. 

We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  on 
the  history  and  character  of  La  Preue, 
because  it  supplies  the  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  old  and  the 
new  journalism  of  France.  No  revolu- 
tion can  be  more  revolutionary  than 
the  one  effected  bv  M.  de  Girardin. 
He  has  disturbed  all  the  financial  cal- 
culations of  papers  which  have  existed 
twenty  and  thirty  years.  He  has  forced 
even  the  Dibati,  the  Tempi,  the  Na- 
tional,  the  Quotidienne,  the  Journal  de 
Pmii,  the  Poix,  the  Moinde,  La  France, 
the   Comiitutioimel,   the   Oaz^U  d$ 


*  &f .  de  Girardin  has  avoided  tlie  duel,  and  got  ooee  more  returned  deputy  i^ 
Bovrganeof. 
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Franctf  besides  all  newly  established 
journals,  to  diminish  their  prices  or  in- 
crease their  size;  and  they  all  bear 
towards  him  the  deadliest  hate.  It  is 
curious  that  he  has  not  yet  fallen  a 
victim  ;  but  he  seems  destined  to  fight 
many  more  duels.  One  of  his  latest 
projects  has  been  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  Count  Mol^  to  publish  an 
official  paper  (of  course,  without  stamp, 
as  it  would  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  for  the  goveniroent  to  pay  a 
stamp-duty  to  itself)  at  the  lowest  i>os- 
sible  price, — say  eighteen  francs  per 
annum.  This  it  could  do,  as  its  edi- 
torial department  would  cost  next  to 
nothing,  and  its  printing  and  paper 
would  be  much  cheaper  than  any  pri- 
vate establishment  could  procure  it. 
Besides  this,  the  government  would 
not  require  any  "  caution  money  "  for 
its  own  journal,  and  no  postage  for  its 
circulation.  M.  de  Girardin  wishes 
the  paper  so  published  to  be  simply  a 
journal  of  official  and  positive  facts, 
and  not  of  polemics.  He  calculates 
that  such  a  paper  would  obtain  one, 
two,  or  even  three  hundred  thousand 
subscribers ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  he  is  right.  Count  Mol^* 
has  not,  however,  adopted  the  proposal, 
but  has  preferred  M.  Jacques  Coste  and 
Le  Temps,  Still  M.  de  Girardin  per- 
severes ;  and  if  he  be  not  shot  in  some 
of  his  approaching  duels  with  the  re- 
publican editors  of  the  National,  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  will  finally 
succeed  in  founding  this  official  cheap 
journal  of  facts  and  documents.  And 
now,  M.  de  Girardin,  we  mutt  bid  you 
fiirewell.        • 

The  SiicLE,  or  tlie  ''age  we  live  in,^' 
has  been  founded  by  ilie  constitutional 
opposition  in  France,  witli  a  large  ca- 
pital, and  at  the  same  prices  as  La 
Presse,  Its  form  is  the  same,  its  plans 
the  same ;  and  almost  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  politics  of  the  two  journals. 
The  Steele  professes,  of  course,  great 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  reiening 
dynasty,  and  the  revolution  of  July; 
but  it  is,  like  all  its  bretliren  of  the 
same  "  nuance  **  in  opinions,  a  little 
bit  hypocritical.  Its  foreign  department 
is  done  better  tlian  the  Presse — its 
home  department  not  so  well.  It  is 
more  instructive  and  more  political 
than  its  rival ;  but  it  is  less  amusing, 
and  less  literary.  Its  success — that  is 
in  obtaining  subscribers — is  prodigious, 


having  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces ;  but  its  ad- 
vertisements are  not  near  so  numerous 
or  well-paying  as  those  of  La  Presse, 
And  this  appears  to  us  a  suitable  mo- 
ment for  saying  a  few  words  as  to  the 
scale  of  advertising  prices  in  France. 
Advertising  in  France  is  divided  into 
two  classes:  first,  advertisements  in 
the  regular  advertising  columns ;  and, 
second,  paragraphs  called  "  reclames^"* 
which  are  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  and  whicli  pay  a  higlier  price, 
as  they  would  appear  to  be  the  ob- 
servations of  the  editor,  not  having  the 
spiteful  word  "  advertisement "  pre- 
fixed to  them.  Thus,  in  a  French 
])aper,  an  inventor  praises  his  own 
patent  or  discovery,  a  shopkeeper  his 
own  articles  of  sale,  a  painter  his  own 
pictures ;  and  sometimes  an  author  his 
own  book,  a  poet  his  own  verses,  and 
a  musician  '*  his  delicious  execution  '* 
on  the  piano  or  the  harp.  Ttiese  ad- 
vertisers, however,  must  pay  much 
higher  prices,  as  the  following  scale 
will  shew.  We  have  given  the  prices 
in  English  money,  that  it  may  be  more 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 


Name  of  Journal 

Per  line  for 
common 
advert  ise- 
roenU. 

Per  line  for 
Journal. 

Constitutionnel . . 

D^bats    

Gazette  de  France 

Presse    • 

Courier  Fran^ais .. 

Temps    

National     

Quotidicune  .... 

Steele 

Joarnal  de  Paris  » 

La  France 

La  Monde 

i.    d. 

0     8 
0    8 
0    8 
0  11 

0  rj 

0     6 
()     6 
0     8 
0  10 
0     5i 
0    4 
0    54 

«.    d. 
1     7 

0  0* 

}  2* 

1  0 

0  11 

1  0 

1  0 

2  1 

1   04 

0     8 
0     8 

The  great  diversity  in  the  prices  of 
advertising,  in  the  above  and  other 
journals,  arises  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: Journals  of  small  circula- 
tion endeavour  to  tempt  advertisers  to 
insert  advertisements  in  their  paper, 
because  the  prices  are  small ;  whilst 
the  directors  of  journals  of  large  circu- 
lation, knowing  that  advertisements 
must  come  to  them,  keep  up  their 
prices.  But  even  this  rule  does  not 
always  hold  good  ;  for  certainly  the 
Constitutionnel  has  not  near  so  large  a 
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Kile  as  the  Gazelle^  and  yet  its  rate  for 
paragraphs  is  higher;  and  certainly  the 
Dcbals  has  a  greater  sale  than  the 
ConttUutionnel,  and  twenty  times  its 
influence  and  respectability,  and  yet 
Iheir  rates  for  advertising  are  the  same 
for  ordinary  advertisements.  A  great 
part,  however,  of  the  advertising  busi- 
ness in  Paris  is  conducted  by  agents, 
or  courtiers  d*annonces.  These  gentle- 
men walk  about,  from  day  to  day,  all 
orer  Paris,  visit  the  manufactories, 
large  shops,  itiventors,  patentees,  book- 
sellers, autliors,  dentists,  and  quack 
doctors,  of  the  metropolis,  and  obtain 
from  them  their  advertisements  and 
money,  and  get  them  inserted  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  could  do  them- 
selves in  the  journals  the  advertiser 
may  prefer.  The  courtier,  or  agent, 
or  broker,  is  paid  a  liberal  commission 
by  the  journal.  Some  of  these  agents 
make  very  large  incomes.  M.  Rogier 
is  the  most  successful. 

Bui  to  return  to  the  Siccle.  It  will 
be  seen,  from  the  preceding  scale,  that 
this  journal  charges  nearly  double  the 
price  of  any  other  paper  for  paragraphs 
in  the  body  of  the  print.  Yet,  Uiough 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  eminently  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  them ;  and  its  ad- 
vertising revenue  is  improving.  The 
political  editor  of  the  Steele  is  M .  Cham- 
bolle.  Its  literary  editor  is  M .  Des- 
noyers;  and  its  director,  M.  Dulacq. 
It  has  hitherto  escaped  prosecutions; 
and  if  the  stamp-duty  should  be  taken 
off,  and  the  postage  charge  on  journals 
reduce<l,  why  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  it  may  be  made  a  very  pro- 
fitable undertaking.  If  not,  the  Steele, 
like  the  Presse,  must  come  to  ruin. 

The  Journal  General  de  France 
is  a  new  40  francs  per  annum  paper. 
It  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  Duclcsel 
and  Rostaing,  of  the  Rue  Lafitle,  who 
are  money-making  men,  and  very  suc- 
cessful. It  is  the  only  40  francs  a-year 
paper  which  can  pay ;  and  as  nearly 
all  of  its  subscribers  are  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  they  pay  48  francs  per 
annum,  it  is  to  these  gentlemen  a  very 
good  aflair.  They  edit  it  themselves. 
A  gentleman  named  Lambert  signs  the 
paper  as  "  gernnt  respomable  ;*'  and  as 
the  getting  up  of  the  paper  is  so  very 
cheap,  the  size  small,  and  the  adminis- 
tration costs  next  to  nothing,  it  pro- 
ceeds in  its  quiet  course,  and  is  a 
respectable  and  good  commercial  un- 
dertaking.    It  has  not  a  particle  of 


talent  or  of  taste,  but  it  is  full  of  facts  ; 
and  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  little 
rentiers  in  the  provinces,  take  it  in, 
because  it  never  disturbs  their  repose, 
nor  wounds  their  prejudices  —  and 
only  costs  48  francs  per  annum. 

L'EvROPE  is  conducted  by  the 
Marquis  de  Jouffroy.  lie  is  a  royalist 
speculator,  well  known  to  Don  Miguel, 
having  served  him  with  fidelity  and 
success — well  known  at  Rome,  as 
having  established  a  bank  in  opposi- 
tion toTorlonia — and  well  known  at 
Paris  as  a  most  indefatigable  and 
zealous  legitimist.  This  is  also  a  40 
francs  per  year  paper.  Its  principles 
are  royalist  —  i.  e,  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  in  France,  of  Don 
Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  of  Don  Carlos 
in  Spain.  It  defends  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  against  the  Poles, 
of  the  King  of  Holland  against  the  ras- 
cally Belgians,  and  of  monarchical 
principles  against  democracy.  It  has 
nad  some  vigorous  and  able  articles  in 
favour  of  the  King  of  Hanover ;  and 
keeps  pretty  clear,  or  as  clear  as  it  can, 
of  the  pope  and  religious  controversies. 
It  attends  more  to  foreign  than  it  does 
to  domestic  politics.  It  is  more,  how- 
ever, of  a  neu;s-paper  than  either ;  but, 
then,  it  is  not  sufficiently  choice  in  the 
selection  of  its  news,  and  is  too  much 
inclined  to  deal  in  the  fabulous  of  the 
Messager,  It  has  lately  made  some 
fearfully  sad  mistakes,  and  has  injured 
its  reputation  for  veracity.  The  gerant 
responsable  of  the  paper  is  the  Count 
de  Perdreauville,  of  whom  no  one 
knows  any  thing  except  that  he  is 
ready  to  go  to  prison  for  his  principles. 
The  Euwpe  relies  for  its  success  on  its 
low  prices,  and  on  the  moderate  scale 
of  its  expenditure  for  managemetit  and 
editing.  But  this  alone  will  not  do. 
The  royalist  cause  in  France  wanted 
no  new  champion.  It  had  the  Gazette, 
the  Qtiotidienne,  the  France,  and  the 
Mode,  at  Paris;  and  had,  as  it  still 
has  in  the  departments,  many  very  able 
organs.  Tlie  Eitrope  was  not,  then, 
wanted  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
either  that  it  will  fall  altogether,  or 
become  united  to  one  of  the  previously 
existing  legitimist  prints. 

La  QroTiDiENNE  is  the  most  sen- 
sible, best  conducted,  most  consistent 
royalist  paper  in  all  France.  During 
the  restoration,  it  was  conducted  by 
the  Baron  de  Brian,  with  great  zeal, 
talent,  and  integrit^^^^^but^  itj^^g,^ 
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too  much  governed  by  the  priests,  and 
was  e?eo  more  a  High  Catholic  than  a 
royalist  print.  Since  tl)e  revolution  of 
1830,  the  more  enlightened  and  philo- 
sophical portion  of  the  royalist  party 
have  perceived  that  it  must  adopt 
another  course,  in  order  to  be  useful 
and  successful.  The  Baron  de  Brian 
has,  therefore,  resigned  its  manage- 
ment ;  and  the  Duke  de  Valmy,  the 
Viscount  Lostanges,  the  celebrated 
royalist  writer,  Laurentie,  and  the 
great  scholar,  Michaud,  are  amongst 
its  conductors  or  editors.  The  elo<|ttent 
Berryer  also  assists  at  its  deliberations ; 
but  not  to  write— only  to  counsel  and 
direct.  Tlie  QuotkU^e  has  steered 
clear  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Gazette  ; 
and  it  is  the  consistent  and  xealous 
opponent  of  OXonnell  and  agitation, 
whilst  the  Qazetie  defends  and  ap- 
plauds the  Irish  Destructives  and 
Fapists.  Tlie  Quotidienne  is  the  roost 
enlightened  defender  of  monarchical 
doctrines  in  Europe.  It  has  separated 
itself  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Papist 
party  in  Belgium,  to  do  justice  to  the 
King  of  Holland ;  and  though  that  re- 
volution, which  drove  the  most  viiluous 
monarch  from  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
was  brought  about  by  the  Romish 
priests,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  attack 
and  to  beard  them.  Don  Carlos  finds 
in  the  Quotidiermeh  is  best  in  supporter 
France ;  as  he  does  in  England  in  the 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Heraldy 
and  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Po$t. 
Don  Miguel  is  also  ably  defended  by 
the  Quotidienne,  But  the  delicate  and 
difficult  question  of  Poland  is  exa- 
mined, and  touched  upon  with  kind- 
ness, though  with  truth.  In  France, 
the  Quotidienne  is  of  course  "  Henri- 
Quinquiste.**  It  never  espoused  the 
rights  of  Charles  X.  or  or  the  Duke 
dAngouleme  to  be  kings,  afler  their 
acts  of  abdication  at  Rambouillet; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  pro- 
claimed that  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
had  the  sole  right  to  be  King  of  France. 
Soon  af^er  the  revolution  ofjuly  1830, 
a  royalist  journal  of  great  merit  was 
formed,  entitled  Le  Kenovateur,  It 
existed  two  or  three  years,  and  was 
then  merged  in  the  Quotidienne.  The 
editors  of  the  RenowUeur  became  edi- 
tors of  the  Quotidienne,  and  brought  to 
the  old  paper  their  talents,  genius,  and 
moderated  and  improved  principles. 
The  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
Quotidienne  is  most  excellent  ^  and  its 


Carlist  news  from  Spain  is  tlie  best  aikd 
least  exaggerated  of  that  side  published 
in  France.  Since  the  revolution  of  1  B^O, 
it  has  often  been  prosecuted,  and  has 
frequently  been  convicted,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  made  in  its 
favour  by  its  eloquent  and  zealous  de- 
fender, M.  Berryer.  Many  and  many 
a  long  month  of  prison  has  been  en- 
dured by  its  gerauti ;  but  it  has  of  late 
become  more  cautious  in  its  phrase- 
ology, without  in  the  least  abandoning 
its  principles.  One  of  its  former  edi- 
tors, Nettement, has  left  it,  and  joined  the 
Gazette.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored . 
Nettement  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
<*  spiritual  '*  writers  in  all  France. 

The  Quotidienne  has  maintained  the 
old  form  and  size  of  its  paper,  notwith- 
standing all  the  revolutions  in  the  press 
in  Paris;  but  it  has  been  obliged  to 
reduce  its  price  to  sixty  francs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Europe  being  esta- 
blished at  forty.  The  royalists  and  le- 
gitimists greatly  prefer  the  Quotidienne 
to  the  new  journal ;  and  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  former  paper  must  be 
most  excellent.  No  British  Conserv- 
ative can  desire  to  see  or  read  a  better 
paper  than  the  Quotidienne  —  except, 
untbrtunately  for  itself  and  society, 
that  its  conductors  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, instead  of  Protestants. 

Tlie  Gazette  de  Frakce  is  the 
journal  of  M.  deGenoude,  well  known 
for  the  active  correspondence  he  kept 
up  witli  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
party  from  1820  to  1830,  urging  them 
on  to  demand  what  was  impiously 
termed  "  Catholic  Emancipation,"  or 
to  revolt  unless  it  was  conceded. 
M.  de  Gcooude,  since  the  loss  of  his 
amiable  and  accomplished  wife,  lias 
taken  sacerdotal  orders,  and  is  now  the 
Abb^  de  Genoude.  The  abbe  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
priest;  though  he  aspires  to  nothing 
short  of  a  oardinafs  hat  and  canon- 
isation. It  is  very  possible  that  the 
abb^  even  sometimes  dreams  of  being 
pope  before  he  dies;  and,  should 
such  an  event  transpire,  he  will  be  the 
most  zealous  and  persecuting  head  of 
the  Romish  church  ever  yet  known. 
The  Gazette  de  France  is,  like  the 
abb^  himself,  the  advocate  of  the  most 
opposing  doctrines,  dogmas,  and  prin- 
ciples in  i\\e  world ;  and  we  cannot 
shew  this  more  strikingly  than  by  the 
following  tabular  arrangement  of  his 
and  its  conflicting  sentiments. 
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Tks  Qomt$  and  the  Abbt  de  Geimidi  mmtMdfw  :^ 

1.  Tbe  divine  right  of  kings  ;  and  ^et  !•  Take  the  part  of  the  Belgian  priests. 
S.  Contend  for  monarchical   institu- 
tions ;  and  yet    2.  Plead  for  universal  suffrage. 

3.  Assert  that  rerolt  is  never  justi- 
fiable ;  and  yet    3.  Urge  the  Irish  to  rebellion. 

4.  Coodemn  all  representative  insti- 
tatioos,  Old,  above  all,  the  English  form 

ofgormmmn ;  and  yet 4.  Call  for  States-general  and  Electoral 

5.  Maintain  that  the  monarchies  of  the      '*  mandats  "  in  France, 
■ortli  of  £«rope  are  models  of  govem- 

mstit;andyet 5.  Attack    the    Protestant    kittgs   of 

6.  Affect  to  be  neatly  ooneemed  for      Prussia,  Holland,  and  Hanover. 

the  independence  of  Poland ;  and  yet  . .  6.  Espouse  the  cause  of  the  Emperor 

7.  Allege  that  they  desire  the  union  of      of  Russia  on  all  occasions. 

parties  in  France ;  and  ^ret    7.  Call  for  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 

S.  Preach  up  the  doctrines  of  obedience      testants. 

tnd  order;  and  yet    8.  Call  for  the  union  of  LegitimisU, 

Hepublicans,  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Re- 
formers,  to  overthrow  the  present  Fmch 
government. 


Thus  the  Gazette  blows  hot  and 
cold,  calls  black  white,  and  inculcates 
the  most  contradictory  opinions,  at  tlie 
same  time,  and  in  the  very  same  day's 
paper.  Those  who  do  not  see  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  this  it  de- 
nounces as  dunces  and  fools ;  and 
those  who  do  not  attack  it  are  claimed 
as  converts  to  its  opinions.  M.  de 
Genoude  made  a  large  fortune  by  the 
Gazette^  and  he  is  still  increasing  it. 
When  M.  de  Villele  was  prime  minis- 
ter, he  made  that  journal  his  organ ; 
and  in  those  times  it  did  not  talk  the 
nonsense  it  does  now.  It  was  then  a 
consistently  royalist  paper.  It  is  now 
half-radical,  half-royalist. 

M.  de  Genoude  is  a  very  handsome 
and  a  very  able  man.  In  conversation, 
be  is  the  most  eloquent  man  in  France ; 
and  the  parity  of  his  style,  and  bis  per- 
fect pronunciation,  cannot  possibly 
escape  notice.  He  is  amiable  and 
kiod-hearted,  generous  and  charitable, 
domestic  and  sincere;  but  he  is  the 
author  of  the  most  stupid  and  bastard 
system  of  demi-royalism,  demi-radi- 
caliiMii)  and  popery,  ever  yet  invented 
ia  the  history  of  the  world. 

When  the  revolution  of  1830  broke 
out  in  France,  M.  de  Genoude  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  event ;  and 
instead  of  remaining  at  his  post,  and 
advocating  the  cause  of  bis  royal  pa- 
trons and  friends,  he  set  off  into  the 
countTT  and  bid  himself.  Tliis  act  of 
Cowardice  on  his  part  will  never  be 
forgiven  by  tlie  royalist  part^;  and 
ga?e  rise  to  the  separation  whicb  took 
place  between   himself  and  Berryer. 


De  Genoude  would  now  give  half  his 
fortune  if  he  had  not  been  guihy,  at 
so  critical  a  moment,  of  this  act  of  a 
poltroon  and  a  runaway.  Charles  X., 
whilst  living,  was  so  offended  with 
De  Genoude  for  his  cowardly  conduct 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  tliat  he  never  for^ 
gave  him,  but  established  the  journal 
called  La  France,  and  which  is  to  this 
hour  the  organ  of  the  ex-royal  family. 

Hie  abb^<  is  assisted  in  the  daily 
preparation  of  his  journal  by  some 
very  able  and  powerful  writers.  He 
Iras  alfo  some  regular  correspondents 
at  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  does 
what  he  can  to  obtain  Carlist  news 
from  Spain.  Here,  however,  tlie  QuO' 
tidienne  beats  him  hollow.  Don  Carlos 
does  not  like  the  GaEette^  but  reads 
with  attention  and  respect  the  Qjuoti- 
dienne,  M.  Lubis,  the  coadjutor  of 
M.  de  Genoude,  conducts  the  foreign 
department,  and  does  it  with  tact  and 
cleverness ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
form to  tlie  jaoobinical  principles  of 
the  chief  director.  The  Gazette  has 
been  very  often  fined,  and  its  gerants 
sent  to  prison,  since  1830 ;  and  M.  de 
Genoude  has  been  several  times  ar- 
rested, accused  of  being  engaged  in 
plots  against  the  state.  But  he  has 
always  been  acquitted  of  these  charges ; 
for  he  is  too  prudent  an  advocate  to 
endanger  his  liberty,  fortune,  or  life, 
for  the  cause  he  defends.  Oh,  what  a 
difference  there  is  between  the  Ahh6  de 
Genoude  and  the  immortal  Berryer ! 

Tlte  Gazette  has  been  at  variance 
with  the  old  royalist  party  in  France^ 
on  a  most  important  point.    The  ol^ 
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royalists,  such  as  Villele,  Clermont, 
Tonnerre,  Clmtcaubriand,  and  men  of 
that  stamp,  have  refused  to  take  Uie 
oath  of  allegiance,  either  as  peers, 
deputies,  electors,  or  functionaries. 
The  consequence  of  this  refusal  lias 
been  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
the  elections.  Tlie  GazcUe,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  urged  the  royalists  to 
take  the  oath,  as  they  pay  taxes, 
because  forced  to  do  so;  out  not  to 
consider  their  consciences  as  bound  by 
either  measure.  If  all  the  royalists  had 
adopted  this  advice,  there  would  have 
been  upwards  of  one  hundred,  instead 
of  twenty,  royalist  deputies ;  but  they 
would  not  do  so,  and,  therefore,  so 
few  legitimist  candidates  have  been 
returned. 

The  Gazette  has  refused  to  lower  its 
scale  of  subscriptions,  either  for  the 
capital  or  the  provinces;  but  it  has 
been  obliged  greatly  to  augment  its 
size.  The  increased  success  of  the 
Quolidienne,  the  establishment  of  the 
Europe,  and  the  adoption  of  tlie  Dcbatt 
by  some  lukewarm  legitimists,  who 
were  formerly  readers  of  the  Gazette, 
have  done  that  paper  great  injury ;  but 
it  has  still  some  10,000  subscribers, 
and  it  is  a  very  valuable  property  and 
a  source  of  great  income  to  the  abb^. 

The  Gazette,  on  the  whole,  is  a  very 
bad  paper.      It  injures   conservative 

frinciples  by  its  radicalism  and  popery, 
t  divides  the  royalist  party  in  France. 
It  makes  the  cause  of  real  conserv- 
atism appear  ridiculous,  by  the  absurd 
schemes  and  stupid  systems  it  broaches 
in  its  name.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all 
likely  that  it  will  make  any  change  in 
its  direction  or  policy.  It  is  false, 
superstitious,  and  contradictory ;  but  it 
bnngs  in  "  grist  to  the  mill  *' — and, 
above  and  before  all  things,  the  abb^ 
loves  money. 

The  France  {La  France)  was  esta- 
blished with  the  money  of  the  Duke  de 
Blacas,  the  ex-royal  ^mily  of  France, 
and  the  Jesuits  of  Fribourg.  It  was  so 
established  some  time  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830;  and,  till  within  a  year 
since,  was  edited  by  a  Count  Delisle, 
well  known,  in  1825  and  1826,  in  the 
rules  and  prison  of  the  King's  Bench, 
London,  as  the  tallest  man  in  the 
Borough,  and  as  the  indefatigable 
agent  of  King's  Bench  prisoners,  and 
the  inventor  of  **  portable  and  in- 
odorous water-closets!"  But  though 
the  Count  Delisle's  early  life  is  rather 
to  be  passed  over  than  examined,  it  is 


most  certain  Uiat  no  man  in  France, 
—  not  even  Carrel  himself — could 
conduct  with  more  talent  and  tact 
than  he  did  the  journal  called  Lai 
France  during  the  time  he  managed  it. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  X.,  howerer, 
he  lost  his  great  friend  and  supporter ; 
and  since  then  he  has  been  pushed 
from  the  seat  of  office,  and  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  journal  be  founded. 
This  is  hard  enough  ;  and,  from  all  we 
have  heard,  the  poor  count  merited 
much  better  treatment.  Since  his  with- 
drawal from  the  paper,  it  has  become 
vapid  and  dull ;  and  unless  it  be  sun- 
ported,  coUte  qui  co6te,  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  d  Angouleme,  it  must  fall. 
La  France  always  maintained,  whilst 
the  Count  Delisle  directed  it,  that  the 
abdications  signed  at  Rambouiliet  by 
Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme 
were  forced  acts,  and  therefore  not 
binding;  and,  accordingly,  it  insisted 
that  Charles  X.  was  "  King  of  France 
and  Navarre  "  during  his  life,  and  that 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  was  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  title  of  Louis  XIX.  Tlie 
Duke  d'Angouleme  at  length,  howerer, 
insisted,  soon  af\er  tlie  death  of  bis 
father,  that  he  should  only  thenceforth 
be  styled  the  Count  de  Mame;  and 
the  France  vf as  most  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
or  "  Henry  V."  as  its  king.  This  ad- 
mission it  has  never  made  with  a  good 
grace ;  and  Henry  V.  has  a  much  more 
faithful  servant  and  sincere  partisan  in 
the  editor  of  the  Quotidienne,  The  re- 
sponsible gcrant  of  La  France  is  now 
the  Baron  de  Verteuil  de  Feuillas,  a 
respectable  old  man  of  the  last  regime. 
It  has  been  compelled,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Ij*  Europe  at  sixty  francs,  to  re- 
duce its  subscription  to  that  sum  ;  but, 
to  make  up  for  this,  it  is  the  smallest 
daily  journal  now  published  at  Paris. 
lis Jeuitletons Ukre  very  clever;  and  there 
is  a  royalist  writer,  named  Henri  dc 
Bonald,  who  sometimes  supplies  some  * 
very  good  leading  articles.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  very  probable  that  either 
France  will  join  Europe,  or  Europe 
will  join  France,  and  so,  between  the 
two,  contrive  to  make  out  a  decent 
living.  Such  journals  as  these  cannot, 
however,  afford  to  supply  their  con- 
ductors or  editors  with  "  truffled  phea- 
sants," or  tokay  wine.  Cabbage  soup, 
and  sheeps*  trotters  a  la  poulette,  must 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Ch ARTE  DE  1830  is  the  ill  con- 
ducted; late  at  night  published;  insipid 
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ercning  organ  of  the  Mo\6  ministry. 
Soon  after  llie  revolution  of  July  1830, 
the  evening  organ  was  the  Nouvellitte, 
Tliis  was  sinpid  enough,  in  all  con- 
science. Then  came  tlie  Jouttial  de 
J^wU,  which  lasted  for  some  years  as 
the  evening  gazette  of  the  Guizols, 
Thiers,  Periers,  Soulls,  Ilumanns,  &c. 
€^  the  new  dynasty.  But  when  M. 
IjBon  PiUet  got  a  good  place,  and  sold 
hb  Journal  de  Parisy  it  was  transformei! 
into  a  rooming  paper.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  Nestor  lioqueplan,  the  former 
editor  of  Le  Figaro^  from  the  time 
it  became  Louis  Philippist;  and  M. 
lloqueplan  was  ordered  to  form  the 
new  paper.  He  has  done  so.  It  pub- 
lishes the  telegraphic  despatches  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  the  day,  all 
government  news,  all  king's  ordinances 
and  decrees  in  council,  and  leading 
aiticles  written  by  the  ministers  tliem- 
selves,  or  by  their  dependents,  to  de- 
lend  the  government,  or  to  explain  its 
intentions.  Of  course,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that,  in  France,  not  only  do  the 
ministers  of  the  king  write  leading  ar- 
ticles for  newspapers,  as  the  Whig  mi- 
nisters do  in  certain  journals  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  France  they  are  neither 
ashanted  nor  afraid  of  acknowledging  it. 
The  Charte  is  taken  in  by  public  esta- 
blishments at  Paris  only,  and  by  public 
functionaries  in  the  capital  and  tlie 
provinces.  It  b  the  most  uninteresting 
of  all  journals ;  and  is  only  consulted 
for  its  official  news  or  declarations. 
lU  condttctor,  Nestor  Roqueplan,  had 
to  fight  several  political  duels  when  he 
was  editor  of  the  Figaro ;  and  the  post 
be  now  occupies  of  director  of  the 
Charte  is  a  sort  of  reward  or  sinecure 
for  his  former  exertions,  llie  sale  of 
the  Charte  cannot  exceed  2000 ;  and, 
of  course,  is  only  supported  b^  means 
of  the  government,  which  receives  and 
pays  all. 

Tlie  Echo  Fran^Uy  EttaftUey  Jour- 
naldcs  V  if  lei  el  CampagneSfSind  Feuil/e 
Fran^aise,  are  merely  scissors  and  paste 


journals,  containing  tlie  news  by  the 
Morning  Post  or  by  the  Comer,  and  the 
most  striking  news  and  articles  in  the 
French  morning  {xipers.  The  Echo  is 
legitimist,  t)ie  EttafeUe  is  juste  milieu, 
and  the  other  two  journals  are  impartial. 
The  sul)Scriptions  to  the  two  former  are 
75  francs  per  annum,  and  to  the  two 
latter  GO  francs.  We  merely  notice  them 
as  existing  prints ;  but  they  exercise  no 
sort  of  influence  on  public  opinion. 

Thus,  our  examination  of  the  dailv 
political  p^ss  of  Paris  is  concluded. 
**  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set 
down  in  malice/*  has  been  our  motto ; 
and  we  have  **  stuck  to  our  text." 

Witl)  such  a  daily  political  press  as 
that  existing  in  France,  there  may  be 
much  tulkiiig  about  politics,  but  the 
science  of  governing  can  never  be  un- 
derstood. With  such  a  daily  political 
press  in  the  Frencii  capital,  there  may 
be  an  abundant  supply  of  news  for  the 
newsmonger,  "  cancans  "  for  the  slan- 
derer, "  quolibets  **  for  the  satirical, 
"  epigrams "  for  the  lounger,  and 
''diatribes"  for  the  ill-humoured; 
but  there  can  be  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  knowledge,  information, 
positive  and  important  facts,  or  of 
solid  sterling  wit,  in  an  assemblage  of 
such  journals  as  those  we  have  exa* 
mined  and  exposed.  Such  as  they 
really  are,  we  have  described  them  to 
be.  '*  And  now  let  them  sup  with 
wliat  appetite  they  may." 

On  some  future  occasion,  we  may 
look  to  tlie  weekly  political  press, 
to  tlie  daily  half  literary  and  humorous 
and  half  political  press,  and  to  the 
miscellaneous  press  of  Paris :  but,  for 
the  present,  what  we  liave  written  will 
suffice;  as  we  have  seized  the '' whales" 
and  the  "  sharks"  of  French  journalism, 
and  all  the  otliers  are  *'  little  fry"  of 
"  flats,"  or  of  "  gudgeons."  Tlie  dish 
may  be  more  inviting ;  but  is  certainly 
not  so  ponderous — which  means  im- 
portant. 
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TBE  THREE  FLORISTS. 


"  Our  excellent  host's  garden  is  taste- 
fully done  up,  as  usual/'  said  Mr. 
Park,  as  he  walked  complacently  to 
the  dining-room  window,  after  having 
dispatched  a  bumper  of  exquisite  old 
Madeira  to  qualify  a  pool  of  old  — 
very  old  —  Hock,  which  he  had  already 
deposited  in  the  keep  of  his  capacious 
paunch.  "  Beautiful  geraniums,  *pon 
my  honour  1  Aren*t  they,  Mr.  Sterne?" 

Mr.  Sterne,  a  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman, of  rather  disappearing  dimen- 
sions, felt  himself  bound  to  say,  "Very 
pretty,  really  l" 

"  Delightful  r'  said  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, a  youngish  man,  near-sighted, 
with  green  spectacles,  a  connoisseur 
in  dalilias,  and  who  digs  his  way  into 
the  good  opinion  of  many  a  house- 
mother, as  a  German  would  say,  by  a 
lavish  application  of  the  epithet  "  de- 
lightful "  to  every  article,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  which,  with  the  optician's 
help,  he  is  enabled  to  discern  on  the 
dinner- table ;  ay,  from  the  royally 
dubbed  sirloin,  enveloped  with  its  pe- 
culiar atmosphere  of  rat  smoke,  down 
to  the  shrinking  penny  tarteUtte  — 
from  the  full-breasted,  gorgeous  cauli- 
flower, to  the  modest,  honest,  unaspir- 
ing potato:  and  this,  too,  though  he 
must  see  them  all  green. 

"  What  a  very  splendid  flower  our 
host  has  got  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden!"  remarked  Mr.  Park.  "  A 
strong,  stately  stem,  that!  a  graceful 
head — singularly  graceful !'' 

"  It  is  a  very  splendid  flower  of  the 
kind,"  answered  Mr.  Sterne ;  "  tout  a 
fait  super bCy  as  they  say  in  France." 

<*  Delightful!" said  Mr.  Buckingham. 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  continued  Mr.  Sterne, 
"  it  is  a  species  of  the  tiger-lily.  I 
have  seen  many  such  in  the  gardens  at 
Fonlainebleau.  I  took  much  notice 
of  them,  and  can  distinguish  them  any 
where.  What  beauties  they  are  at 
Fontainebleau,  to  be  sure !" 

"No  matter  what  you  have  seen  at 
Fountainbelow,"  interrupted  Mr.  Park, 
with  greater  impatience  and  asperity 
than  the  occasion  called  for,  "  I  never 
was  in  France ;  neither  can  I  say  that 
I  have  ever  seen  any  regular  fountain 
but  Jacob's  Well  on  the  Wandsworth 
Road  :  and  that  is  as  good  a  Fountain- 
below as  any  in  France.  But,  sir,  let 
me  tell  you  that  that  flower  rtever 
thrives  by  the  water-side.    Though  M 


is  a  strong  plant  to  look  at,  it  is  a 
delicate  flower,  sir;  and  the  veiy  purl- 
ing of  water  is  enough  to  disturb  the 
growth  of  its  6bre." 

"  I  know  it,  sir ;  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient fbr  the  question  in  hand.  I 
say,  and  I  will  maintain  it  against  any 
odds,  that  the  whole  species  of  the 
tigers  is  as  &miliar  to  me,  sir,  as  roy 
wife's  features,  egad  I" 

His  wife,  be  it  observed,  had  long 
before  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
else  Mr.  Park  would  not  have  <kred 
to  utter  the  terms  "  wife  "  and  "  tiger  " 
in  so  close  a  juxtaposition. 

"  No,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  the  stem 
is  too  straight,  too  black,  and  too 
strong.  Observe,  my  dear  sir,  the 
wind  has  no  effect  upon  it  —  none 
whatever." 

"  Effect  or  no  effect,"  stoutly  re- 
joined Mr.  Sterne,  *'  I  submit  that  the 
wind  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent question :  we  are  considering  facts, 
not  effects.  What  has  wind  to  do  with 
flowers,  except  to  blow  upon  them, 
en  passant,  as  the  French  say?  and 
that  is  all.  Do  you  judge  of  flowers 
by  the  wind,  neighbour  Park  ?'' 

"  There,  now,**  continued  Mr.  Sterne, 
as  a  strong  gust  blew  across  the  flowers, 
on  purpose,  as  it  were,  to  help  him  on 
with  his  argument;  "the  stems  did 
shake!" 

"  But,  sir,"  retorted  Mr.  Park,  who 
found  bis  opponent  and  the  wind  ra- 
ther too  many  for  him;  **but,  sir," 
said  he,  turning  slowly  and  solemnly 
on  his  heel  towards  tne  sturdy  little 
Mr.  Sterne,  "  1  have  been  a  member 
of  the  *  Horly  *  for  ten  years  —  ten  long 
years,  sir ;  and  this  you  cannot  be 
Ignorant  of.  Sir,  I  was  the  very  iden- 
tical person  who  first  set  the  *  Horty ' 
on  foot ;  and  you  must  excuse  me  for 
saying  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and 
what  T  am  justified  in  saying,  and 
what  I  ever  will  say,  sir,  that  I  will 
not  permit  my  judgment  in  flowers  to 
yield  to  that  of  any  man — be  that  man 
who  he  may,  or  whomsoever  he  pleases 
to  be.  That  flower,  sir,  is  no  more  a 
tiger-lily,  the  lilium  tigrinum— nor  the 
tiger-flower,  which  means,  in  the  Latin 
of  the  great  Latin  naturalist.  So— So — 
Sophy  —  Sopho  —  Sophocles,  tigridia 
pavonia,  than  it  is  the  delphinium  ajacis 
ofLinnsus,  the  illustrious  gardener  of 
the  King  of  Norway^  and  wbicfa,  when 
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interpreted,  is  the  dwarf  \Mksp\ir.  You 
undersumd  me,  Mr.  Sterne? 

«  Perfectly,*'  said  Mr.  Sterne,  with  a 
low  bow  and  a  contemptuous  smile, 
**  and  thank  you  for  the  comparison.'* 

**  I  hate  comparisons,''  rejoined  Mr. 
Park,  half  ashamed  of  the  personality 
be  had  uttered,  and  half  afraid  of  tha 
consequence ;  **  I  am  now  speaking  of 
flowers,  not  of  persons.  Observe,  sir," 
said  he,  "  that  flower,*'  pointing  to- 
wards it  with  a  vehemence  which 
would  have  thrust  his  forefinger  through 
the  pane,  had  it  been  one  hair*s  breadth 
nearer;  **  1  assert  it  is  a  species  of 
the  aconitum  pyramidale,  or  pyramidal 
monkshood,  which  every  novice  in 
florology  is  familiar  with.  D — n  it, 
sir,  tliere  is  not  even  an  ignorant, 
priest-ridden  CatlioHc  matron,  wlio  is 
not  as  familiar  with  tlie  monkshood  as 
she  is  with  her  husband*s  nightcap." 

"  Whew  r*  whistled  he  who  had  seen 
the  gardens  at  Fontainiebleau ;  **  that 
bangs  Dannagher,  as  they  say  in  Ireland. 
Now,  just  tell  me  what  resemblance 
that  regular  smooth  stem  can  possibly 
have  to  a  pyramid,  or  that  elongated 
scarlet  flower  to  any  hood  you  ever 
bdield  —  least  of  all  to  that  of  a  monk, 
many  of  which  I  have  seen  in  France ; 
mere  skull  caps  they  are,  somewhat  ap« 
pfoiimating  to  tliote  apologies  for  bon» 
nets,  which  even  you,  Mr.  Park^  with 
voar  limited  observation  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  roast  have  seen 
frequently,  half  on  and  half  off  the  wit* 
less  head  of  a  Bloe-ooat  schoolboy.'* 

**  Quite  a  misnomer  for  a  blonderin| 
misconception,  depend  upon  it,"  said 
Mr.  Sterne,  with  a  cool  and  compas- 
sionate lone  of  persuasion,  which  began 
to  inflame  with  a  purpler  colour  the  rosy 
chops  of  tlie  founder  of  the  "  Horty." 
"  Besides,"  continued  he,  "  all  the 
hooded  flowers  that  I  have  ever  seen 
appear  as  if  they  really  had  hoods. 
They  look  like  so  many  delicately 
coloured  extinguishers  on  a  many- 
bianching  candlestick,  or  hung  upon 
a  busli.  Now,  look  attentively  at  that 
flower,  which  you  have  chosen  to 
christen  with  a  name  so  fantastically 
foolish,  so  ambitiously  popish,  as  that 
of  monkshood,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
where  you  ever  saw  a  hood  or  head  • 
dress,  cap  or  bonnet,  skull-cap  or  night- 
cap, that  bears  it  the  smallest  resem- 
blance. No,  no,  neighbour  Park,  I  see 
Tour  judgment  in  the  matter  of  flowers 
has  either  not  yet  left  its  first  chMhood, 
Qt  if  falling  fast  '\nio  its  secopd/' 


Master  Park,  in  reply,  thrust  his 
hands  vigorously  into  his  breeches' 
pockets ;  "consequence  of  which  "  was 
a  violent  commotion  among  sundry  of 
her  most  youthful  majesty's  coins -*« 
would  that  all  commotions  among  so- 
vereigns were  equally  harmless!  He 
seemed  in  eager  search  of  a  una  where* 
with  to  destroy,  by  one  grating  stroke, 
tlie  witty  sarcasm  of  his  little  opponent. 
But  Mr.  Buckingham,  he  with  the 
green  spectacles,  diverted  the  indigna- 
tion of  theoflended  Park,  by  observing, 
with  that  affected  timidity,  that  sham 
distrust  of  his  own  judgment,  which  is 
the  very  consummation  of  arrogant 
conceit,  that,  if  he  could  venture  a 
bumble  contribution  to  so  important 
and  delightj'ul  a  discussion,  by  throw- 
ing a  syllable  or  two  into  it,  he  would, 
with  deference,  argue  and  mainuin, 
and,  consequently,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  flower  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  what  it  really  was, 
and,  consequently,  what  it  must  be, 
»idc/icef,aTurk'scap lily.  "  For," said 
he,  **  though  I  never  saw  one  till  now, 
the  description  I  have  read  of  it  comes 
up  to  the  flower,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  flower  comes  down  to  the 
description ;  and,  therefore,  I  humbly 
submit  and  maintain,  and  venture  with 
submission  to  conclude,  that  the  sub*- 
ject  of  this  present  edifying  and  delight- 
ful controversy  is  precisely  what  I  have 
determined  it  to  be." 

The  wrath  which  the  distinguished 
florist,  Mr.  Park,  had  conceived  against 
the  tenacious  Mr.  Sterne,  turuMi,  in 
full  fury,on  the  now-to-be-extinguished 
florist,  Buckingham.  It  found  vent  in 
the  shape  of  a  favourite  silencer,  which 
I  have  seen  disputants  have  recourse  to 
in  cases  of  emergency  ;  this  was  the 
word  Pish  !  which  he  uttered  witli  such 
spiteful  impetuosity,  as  to  cause  the 
saliva  to  issue  in  a  squirt  of  foam  from 
between  his  closely  set  teeth.  "  Turk's 
cap  lily !"  shouted  the  indignant  florist ; 
**  you  might  as  well,  young  man,  have 
called  it  foolVcap,  and  claimed  it  as 
your  own.  In  the  flrst  place,  sir,  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  flower  which  is 
vulgarly  ail  led  Turk's  cap  lily  is  the 
lilium  pomonium  of  Cicero ;  and  every 
schoolboy  knows  that  he  was  head  gar- 
dener to  Nero,  king  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, sir,  and  the  best  he  ever  had, 
too.  In  the  second  and  last  place,  the 
plant  you  mention  flowera  m  June; 
and  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  reco[<e 
)ectio0  th^t  w^  are  now  near  the  #nd  pf 
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autumn ;  and  in  the  next  place,  sir,  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  are  a  very  presum- 
ing, as  well  as  a  very  unqualified,  per- 
son to  give  an  opinion  on  any  matter  of 
purely  ocular  demonstration,  sir, — for 
the  attest  and  fairest  Michaelmas 
goose  that  ever  strutted  among  stubble 
must  look  green,  and  no  mistake, 
through  these  absurd  impediments 
that  encumber  your  nose.  '  So  much 
for  Buckingham,' "  said  Mr.  Park ;  and 
so  it  was, — for  he  was  utterly  extin- 
guished, and  uttered  not  a  word  more. 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  the 
host,  a  gentleman  of  many  estimable 
qualities,  and  an  excellent  hand  at  a 
joke,  made  his  appearance  with  a  bottle 
of  curious  and  exquisite  wine,  which  he 
had  been  in  the  cellar  for.  On  being 
appealed  to,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  un- 
controllable laughter,  which  quite  dis- 
concerted the  learned  florists.  He  slap- 
.ped  his  buttocks,  and  swore,  as  he  well 
might,  and  well  could,  that  it  was  ad- 
mirable !  excellent  1  oh,  glorious !  glo- 
rious 1 1"  After  he  had  delivered  him- 
self of  a  very  troublesome  load  of  ^*  ha, 
ha's!"  and  "ho,  ho's!"  and  «  hoo, 
hoo'sl"  and  many  a  <' capital  1*'  "The 
fact  of  llie  matter,  genUeroen,'*  said  he, 
"  is  this  much.  That  flower  is  neither 
tlte  tJeer-lily,  nor  monkVhood,  nor 
manVhood,  nor  woman's-hood.  It  is 
a  flower  of  the  composite  order,  gentle- 
men ;  it  is  the  celebrated  fling-bang- 
fou  of  China,  the  growth  of  two  distinct 
seeds,  seeds  of  different  kinds ;  one  of 
which  forms  the  stem,  and  the  other 
the  liead.  It  is  a  fact,  gentlemen— a 
positive  fact,  I  assure  you.    It  was  sent 


me  from  Blacao,  by  my  old  school- 
fellow, long  legged  Daniel  King,  or 
long  Dan  King,  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  or  long  Dang  King,  as  he  now 
calls  himself.  Wluit  renders  the  plant 
extraordinary  is,  that  the  stem  will 
grow  wild  almost  any  where,  and 
every  wliere ;  but  the  seed,  which 
forms  the  singulari^  beautiful  flower, 
comes  from  the  dominions  of  Neptone." 

"  Where  does  kU  majesty  reside  ?" 
interrupted  Mr.  Park. 

"  Ha,  hal"  said  the  host;  I  mean 
to  sav  this  much,  sir,  that  it  came  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  roust  be 
well  watered  with  brine  before  it  can 
reach  that  blooming  and  perfect  ma- 
turity at  which  you  perceive  it  has  ar- 
rived." 

The  discomfited  and  floored  florists 
burst  into  a  simultaneous  shout  of 
admiration  and  astonishment ;  and  oat 
they  sallied  to  examine  this  second 
"  gem  of  the  sea."  Mr.  Buckingham, 
as  he  approached  it,  ejacuhted,  "  de- 
lightful T  Mr.  Park  chuckled  at  having 
discovered  a  treasure  for  the  ^*  Horty''; 
and  Mr.  Sterne,  though  he  tried,  could 
think  of  nothing  at  all.  He  was  too 
short.  Meanwhile,  Uie  wageish  host, 
who  had  remained  at  the  window  of  his 
hospitable  dining-room,  was  seen  shak- 
ing his  sides  in  an  agony  of  joy,  mak- 
ing the  house  echo  to  unmanageable  ex- 
plosions of  mirth,  which  changed  into 
a  continued,  distressing  scream  of  de- 
light, when  the  wiseacres  discovered 
three  hazle  rods  stuck  in  the  ground, 
each  tipped  with  a  lobster's  daw ! ! 
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Doubtless,  each  and  all  of  our  readers 
reroember  Lord  Byron's  lines  in  his 
poem,  Lara  — 

"  Religion — freedom^rengeance^what 

you  will, 
A  word's  enough  to  raise  maakind  to  kill ; 
Some  fiictious  phrase,  bj  cunniog  caught 

and  spread. 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolres  and 

worms  be  fed.** 

And  doubtless,  also,  many  have  re- 
peated these  lines,  when  contemplating 
the  wretched  state  of  anarchy  and  oc- 
casional bloodshed  in  which  that  miser- 
able portion  of  our  integral  empire, 
Irehiid,  has  been  plunged  by  agitation 
and  Miction.    In  that  unhappy  land, 
however,  we  can  understand  how  mis- 
rule may  beget  bloodshed,  and  how  the 
Agitator  may  tirmly  fix  hb  lever  in  the 
minds  of  a  deluded  people,  to  topple 
over  what  may  be  wise  and  salutary. 
In  Ireland  there  is  an  under-productive 
land,  and  an  over-productive  popula- 
tion.   There  are  too  many  hands  for 
the  soil  under   cultivation;  in  other 
words,  the  ground  scarcely  produces 
enoi^h  food  for  those  who  live  upon 
it.    But,  when  we  turn  our  gaze  further 
westward,  and  beyond  the  broad  At- 
lantic behold  another  portion  of  our 
kingdom,  where  no  man  wants    for 
wholesome    sustenance  —  no    woman 
holds  up  her  nearly  naked  child  to 
every  tiaveller,  and,  exhibiting  its  flut- 
tering rags  and  famished  form,  begs, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  spare  the  small- 
est mite  to  prolong  its  existence  and 
hers — where  gaunt  femine  stalks  not 
abroad,  nor  is  the  wayfarer  a  houseless 
roan,  we  naturally  ask.  Why  are  the 
people  up  in  arms?     What  do  they 
•eek  by  rebellion  ?      In    our  Lower 
Canadian    possessions,  where    nature 
smiles  on  tiie  exertions  of  every  indi- 
vidual who  will  explore  her  riches — 
where  man  is  only  called  on  to  labour 
to  procure  luxuries  —  where  want  is 
unknown; — in  that  land  to  which  the 
poor  Irishman  looks,  as  did  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, why  have  '*foctious   phrases" 
become  as  links  of  iron,  to  bind  to- 
gether the  people  against  their  rulers, 
and  spread  desolation  where  hitherto 
there  has  been  peace  ? 


What  is  the  state  of  Lower  Canada  ? 
what  is  its  population  ?  how  has  it 
been  ruled  ?  wnat  are  its  grievances  ? 
What  was  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  1831,  when  dissensions  had  become 
serious?— About511,900*soul8.  Were 
they  houseless  ? — ^The  same  year  they 
had  85,437  houses,  or  about  six  people 
to  every  house.  Had  many  of  them 
real  property?— We  find  that  57,891 
occupiea  3,981 ,793  statute  acres.  Were 
there  many  unfortunate  hand-to-mouth 
labourers  employed  as  farm-servants, 
hanging  about  the  fiimilies  engaged  in 
agriculture?— Of  tlie  latter  were  50,824 ; 
of  the  former,  7602 .  But,  probably,  we 
shall  find,  in  our  returns,  a  set  of  idle, 
debauched  fellows,  subsisting  on  alms, 
who  were  ripe  for  agitation,  battle, 
murder,  riot,  robbery,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
food  for  powder  and  Fapineau.  There 
were  1282  persons  subsisting  on  alms 
in  the  whole  province.  No  unions, 
no  poor-laws ;  and  yet  an  agricultural 
population  rise  up  in  arms  1  Possibly, 
this  agricultural  population  did  not  get 
so  much  beef,  or  mutton,  or  pork,  or 
bread,  or  potatoes,  as  they  would  like  ? 
—  In  1831,  according  to  the  statistical 
returns,  there  were  — 

389,706  cattle, 
543,343  sheep, 
295,137  hogs; 

and  that  year  therewere  raised ,  in  bushels^ 

3,208,075  of  wheat, 
3,153,597  of  oats, 
6,139,221  of  potatoes ; 

besides  rye,  barley,  pease,  Indian  comi 
and  buck- wheat :  therefore,  famine  did 
not  stare  them  in  the  face  that  year,  at 
least.  Perhaps  they  complained  of 
want  of  clothing?  Yet  such  could 
scarcely  be  llie  case,  when  the  govern- 
ment returns  estimated  the  number  of 
domestic  looms  at  13,400,  whose  an-^ 
nual  produce  was  assumed  to  be  about 

1,400,000  yards  of  coarse  cloth, 
981,000    ....     coarse  flannel^ 
And 

1,366,726    ....     linen. 

Perad venture  it  was  distress,  after  all, 
caused  by  sending  the  productions  of 
the  country  out  of  it,  without  any  ade- 
quate return ;  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland, 
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notwithstanding  what  we  learn  from 
our  statistical  returns  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  bogs  and  potatoes.  If 
these  articles  of  food  are  exported,  as 
well  as  the  flour  (which,  we  know, 
comes  to  Liverpool,  and  is  bonded 
there  and  elsewhere),  and  the  natives 
do  not  eat  them,  where  is  the  use  of  our 
ascertaining  to  a  bushel  what  quantity 
they  amount  to?  Ireland  grows  abund- 
ance of  wheat,  which  is  turned  into 
English  bread  ;  oats,  that  fatten  Eng- 
lish horses ;  homed  cattle,  that  become 
English  beef;  and  hogs,  that  take  the 
outward  form  of  English  bacon.  How 
is  it  with  Lower  Canada's  exports  and 
imports  relatively  ?  for,  if  the  exports 
exceed  the  imports,  ^  91101  bon  is  all 
they  raise,  if  they  do  not  consume  as 
much  ?  Unfortunately  for  certain  theo- 
ries, we  Bnd  the  imports  in  1828 
amounted  iu  value  to  1,665,144/.;  the 
experts,  to  965,026/.  So  that  the  sum 
of  700,118/.  worth  of  merchandise  was 
all  on  the  credit  side. 

Then,  unquestionably,  it  will  be 
•  said,  the  Lower  Canadians  must  want 
education ;  and,  had  they  been  sent  to 
school,  nothing  would  tempt  them  to 
undertake  such  an  unwarrantable  course 
as  flying  into  open  i-ebellion,  resisting 
her  majesty's  forces,  shooting  down  the 
red-coats,  and  getting  themselves  lianged 
for  their  pains.  Alas !  we  are  again  at 
fault:  for  there  are  no  less  than  seventy- 
eight  free-schools,  established  in  difl*er- 
ent  parishes  throughout  the  province, 
aflbrding  instruction  to  3578  children, 
at  an  annual  expense  to  government  of 
1895/.  Also,  two  mm  mar-schools: 
one  at  Quebec,  the  otner  at  Montreal, 
each  receiving  340/.  a-year  from  the 
public  funds;  besides  1062  schools 
established  under  an  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  which,  in  the  year 
1832,  instructed  no  less  than  48,387 
scholars  of  both  sexes :  being  about 
one-half  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
province  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen  years.  And,  in  addition,  se- 
veral colleges,  in  connexion  with  the 
lloman  Catholic  Church,  are  existing 
in  many  parts  of  Lower  Canada;  as 
well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
private  schools,  in  which  the  higher 
branches  of  education  are  taught. 

Well,  then,  if  the  Lower  Canadians 
have  abundance  of  land  —  as  many 
houses  as  they  can  inhabit —  plenty  to 
eat — fuel  ad  libitum^  for  the  cutting — 
as  much  warm  clothing  as  will  even 
set  a  Canadian  winter  at  defiance  — 


more  goods  coming  into  than  going 
out  of  their  storehouses,  and  their  tracts 
of  land  starred  with  schools,  which 
polisi)  tlie  minds,  manners,  and  morals 
of  more  than  half  the  little  boys  and 
girls  of  the  province ;  and  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Canadians  (about  5  to  1) 
are  the  **  kabilans,**  a  gay,  innocent, 
cheerful  race,  proverbially  happy  and 
sweet-tempered,  how  is  it  that  they, 
of  all  people  on  earth,  should  sud- 
denly awake  to  a  new  existence,  defy- 
ing earth  and  confident  of  heaven, 
seize  their  rifles — cry  their  gaihenng 
words — rush  into  all  the  currents  of 
a  heady  fight — and  bring  upon  their 
devoted  heads  all  the  vengeance  that 
outraged  power  can  hurl  at  the  partici- 
pators in  an  armed  rebellion  t  What 
IS  the  word  tliat,  deep  in  the  woods 
of  Canada,  '*has  raised  mankind  to 
kill?"  Is  it  Religion?  llie  Roinaa 
Catholics  have  their  own  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  whose  salary  of  1000/.  a-year 
is  paid  out  of  the  rents  of  certain  public 
property  placed  apart  for  that  purpose ; 
while,  in  every  part  of  the  province, 
there  are  abundance  of  places  of  public 
worship  for  persons  seceding  from  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  while  in  the 
seigneuries,  where  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  Roman  Catholic,  reli- 
gious opinions  cause  no  dissensions; 
and  in  the  townships,  where  there  is 
found  a  large  number  of  Protectant 
Dissenters,  or  congregations  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
''  persecution  for  the  Lord's  sake  **  is 
never  heard  of.  Is  Freedom  the  word 
of  strife?  Scarcely  so,  when  every 
French  Canadian  is  protected  in  purse 
and  person  by  a  fair  administration  of 
the  law ;  ay,  and  by  the  same  law,  too, 
which  was  retained  af^er  the  country 
was  conquered  by  the  English  1  Or  is 
it  Vengeance  ?  For  what  t  Still,  there 
must  be  something  amiss  —  there  must 
be  a  cause  for  the  efiect ; 

**  Some  watchword  for  the  fight. 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong  and  warp  the 
right." 

Whatever  that  word  is,  the  scarcely 
concealed  intention,  the  direct  aim,  the 
unquestionable  end,  is  comprised  in 
throwing  ofi*  allegiance  to  England  — 
self-government  —  establishing  "  La 
Nation  Canadiennc.** 

Jean  Baptiste,  the  *<  kabitan,'"  is  the 
son  of  Johnny  Crapaud,  the  French- 
man whom  the  immortal  Wolfe  con- 
quered seveoty-nine  years  ago.     He 
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is  as  full  of  vanity  as  his  descent  would 
wamuily  and,  through  bad  example 
and  unchecked  agitation,  is  as  panting 
for  tlie  possession  of  that  phantomi 
Independence  —  as  ready  to  lay  down 
bis  life  for  it,  as  bis  European  relatives 
were  for  Liberty;  and  he,  doubtless, 
looks  upon  Papineau  as  upon  a  second 
Mirabeau.  lie  has  preserved  his  na- 
tive language,  though  not  quite  in  its 
purity,  or  unmixed  with  English  words. 
lie  IS  distinguished  in  his  religion, 
usages,  and  manners,  from  his  English 
conquerors;  he  has  retained  his  own 
code  of  laws  from  the  times  of  the 
French  monarchy  previous  to  1759, 
called  the  '*  Costumes  de  Paris;**  and 
be  would  gladly  venture  all  his  present 
advantages  —  his  peace  and  prosperity 
—  his  property  and  person,  into  the 
strife  which  gave  him  a  chance  of  ob- 
taining his  idol  —  Independence.  But 
he  has  notl)ing  in  common  with  the 
Radicals  of  the  Upper  Province ;  though, 
questionless,  be  would  hail  with  delight 
any  diversion  which  could  operate  in 
bis  favour,  and  conduce,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  developement  of  his 
darling  end. 

Canada  having  been  colonised  from 
France  at  first,  under  grants  from 
Henry  IV.,  about  1604,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  in  full  sovereignty,  in 
1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris;  General 
Wolfe  having  decided  its  &te  when  he 
closed  his  glorious  career,  four  vears 
before,  on  the  heights  of  Abraham. 
For  some  time  after  its  becoming  a 
British  possession,  its  affairs  were  di- 
rected by  tlie  ordinances  of  a  governor 
alone ;  out  in  1774  the  Quebec  Act,  as 
it  was  called,  passed  through  parlia- 
ment, empowering  the  king  to  appoint 
a  legblative  council  of  23  members ; 
and  in  1791  Mr.  Pitt  again  altered  the 
government  on  the  model  of  the  Britbh 
constitution  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, by  continuing  the  executive 
power  in  the  government,  and  giving 
two  legislative  chambers — a  lower  and 
an  upper,— one  called  the  Legislative 
Council,  composed  of  members  ap- 
pointed for  life  by  the  crown,— and  the 
other  the  House  of  Assembly,  or  of  re- 
presentatives, consisting  of  persons 
elected  every  four  years  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  This  was  the  nnal 
adjusimeiu  for  regulating  public  af- 
fairs, excepting  so  Sir  that  now  the  Le- 
gislative Council,  originally  consisting 
of  15  members,  is  nearly  doubled  in 
numbers ;  the  House  of  Assembly,  in 


consequence  of  tlie  increased  extent  of 
the  province  by  settlement,  augmented 
to  83  members;  and  an  additional 
body,  called  t!;e  Executive  Council, 
composed  of  15  members  appointed  by 
the  crown,  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  a  sort  of  privy  council 
to  the  governor. 

Fully  eighteen  years  ago  dissensions 
began  to  exist  between  the  House  of 
Assembly,  or  Representatives,  and  the 
Executive  Government,  until,  from  less 
to  more,  they  have  at  length  reached 
their  present  climax.  In  fact,  the  po- 
pular party  always  wanted  more  power 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive resisted  their  demands.  The 
popular  party,  consisting  of  the  con- 
quered French  Canadians,  had  a  consi- 
derable majority  in  tlie  House  of  As- 
sembly, from  their  numerical  superiority 
in  the  fiefs;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
again,  the  English  party  had  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Legislative  Council,  whose 
members  were  named  by  government. 
Opposition  between  the  two  legislative 
estates  was  the  natural  consequence, 
and  important  bills  passed  in  the  one 
were  frequently  thrown  out  in  the  other. 
Discussions  multiplied  ;  and  at  length 
the  French  party  got  up  a  petition, 
most  numerously  signed,  agamst  the 
constitution  of  the  upper  house,  pray- 
ing for  the  interposition  of  the  British 
parliament  to  prevent  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  holding  certain 
situations  in  the  colony;  but  especially 
the  judges,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
interfered  in  the  elections,  and  uncon- 
stitutionally taken  their  places  in  the 
upper  house.  This,  as  may  be  easily 
supposed,  did  not  smooth  away  any 
roughness,  between  the  opposite  par- 
ties ;  on  the  contrary,  they  became 
more  violent  than  ever. 

Money,  of  course,  became  a  chief 
cause  of  dispute.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly voted  the  supplies,  and  insisted 
on  having  the  control  over  the  entire 
expenditure.  Its  claim  extended  "  to 
the  proceeds  of  all  parliamentary  and 
provisional  statutes,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  conditions  of  these 
grants;  to  the  funds  drawn  from  the 
sale  of  timber,  and  of  the  waste  lands 
of  the  crown ;  to  all  fines  and  forfeit- 
ures, and  to  the  income  derived  from 
the  seigneurial  rights  inherited  by  the 
king  from  his  royal  predecessors." 

Inis  claim  involved  two  principal 
questions, —  one  the  right  of  control- 
ling the  di9tribi^ig<^n^4^^|^g^^f 
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35,000/ ,  the  pnrlicular  revenue  which 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  crown  even 
under  the  old  French  colonial  law,  as  a 
son  of  civil  list,  which  had  always 
been  under  the  sole  management  of  the 
executive  government, —  and  the  other, 
the  establishment  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Land  Company,  which,  having 
entered  into  a  bargain  with  the  home 
government  to  take  up  and  resell  the 
crown  reserved  lands  for  their  own 
profit,  undertook  to  make  roads  and 
establish  communications  from  their 
own  funds,  according  to  certain  local 
agi-eements,  which  the  House  of  As- 
sembly consider  "  an  unnecessary  in- 
terference with  the  authority  of  tlie  lo- 
cal legislation  over  tl.e  internal  affairs 
of  the  province ;"  and  "  an  infringe- 
ment ot  their  right  to  regulate  the  set- 
tlement and  alienation  of  the  wild 
lands  within  the  colony/* 

With  reference  to  the  first  question, 
Sir  James  Graham,  at  the  dinner  given 
him  the  otiier  day  by  the  Conserv- 
atives of  East  Cumberland,  at  Carlisle, 
thus  states  how  the  concession  to  the 
French,  or  popular  party,  was  made, 
and  frankly  admits  the  error  com- 
mitted by  himself  and  colleagues. 
"  By  an  ill-advised  act  of  confidence, 
for  which  I  am  responsible,  Lord 
Grey's  government,  in  1831,  made  a 
great  concession  to  the  popular  party 
in  Canada.  Up  to  that  period,  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown  had  been  retained 
by  the  crown,  and  were  available  for 
the  civil  government.  In  that  year, 
however.  Lord  Grey's  government,  re- 
lying on  the  solemn  assurances  of  the 
llepresentative  Assembly,  that  if  the 
power  of  voting  the  salaries  annually 
were  conceded  to  them,  they  would 
make  ample  provision  by  a  civil  list 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  au- 
thorities in  the  colony,  in  an  ill-advised 
hour,  yielded  up  the  hereditary  re- 
venues ;  and  up  to  1834  the  assembly 
never  fulfilled  the  condition  upon  which 
this  surrender  was  made.  In  1834, 
Ix>rd  Stanley,  with  that  decision  for 
which  he  is  remarkable,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, introduced  a  bill  for  re- 
pnealing  the  Act  of  1831,  by  which  the 
surrender  of  tlie  revenues  was  made. 
This  was  in  the  end  of  April,  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  1834.  On  the  last  of 
May,  Lord  Stanley  and  I  left  office ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this  no  effort 
has  been  made  by  government  to  re- 
trieve the  fJEital  error,  which,  from  over- 
weening confidence,  we  committed.^ 


The  demand  to  control  the  whole 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  was 
also  acceded  to ;  and  now,  liaving  ad- 
vanced step  by  step,  always  making 
one  concession  the  basis  of  a  future  re- 
auisition,the  House  of  Assembly  boldly 
demanded  that  the  LegisUtive  Coun- 
cil— **  a  lx)dy  which  had  hitherto 
possessed  a  co-ordinate  right  of  legisla- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  members  of  which  had  been 
invariably  nominated  by  the  executire 
government^ — should  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  by  tlie  people.  Thus 
making  the  executive  body  elective  as 
well  as  the  representative,  it  clenched 
its  demand,  by  declaring  '<  that  all  re- 
medial measures  will  be  futile  and  un- 
satisfiictory  which  should  stop  short  of 
rendering  the  seats  in  the  Legislative 
Council  dependent  on  popular  elec- 
tion ;"  and  to  carry  the  point,  the  As- 
sembly proposed  that  public  conven- 
tions—or, as  they  were  termed,  primary 
meetings  —  should  be  held  in  every 
part  of  the  province;  in  which  meet- 
ings the  proposed  alteration  should  be 
discussea  by  the  people  at  large. 

Tlie  Assembly  did  not  even  stop 
here, — for  there  was  still  the  Executive 
Council,  which,  we  have  stated,  form- 
ed, by  the  act  of  1794,  a  privy  council 
to  the  governor,  to  be  got  rid  of, 
as  well  as  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. It  was  maintained  that  ^  the 
members  of  that  body  were  incompe- 
tent to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
judicial  duty  with  which  they  were 
charged,  and  unfit  to  act  as  the  confi- 
dential advisers  of  the  governor  in  the 
more  appropriate  office  of  aiding  in  the 
execution  of  his  administrative  autho- 
rity." And  the  Assembly  further  ob- 
jected to  <<  the  habit  of  appealing  with 
inconvenient  frequency  to  the  secretary 
of  state  on  many  questions  which  might 
more  advantageously  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  province  itself,  tlius 
causing  much  needless  delay  in  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business,  and  bringing 
the  extreme  executive  authority  into 
needless  collision  with  individuals,  and 
with  the  two  houses  of  legislature."  Nay, 
so  confident  viras  the  House  of  Assembly 
—  this  house  of  the  representatives  of 
the  French  Canadians,  whom  England 
conquered  some  three-quarters  of  a 
century  back, —  that  a  M.  Moral,  who 
was  a  delegate  from  the  revolutionary 
party,  in  an  inter\'iew  with  Lord  Stan- 
ley (as  we  gather  from  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, who  was  present),  frankly  stated, 
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in  reply  to  a  question  from  liis  lord- 
ship, that,  unless  the  British  govern- 
ment made  the  second  chamber  elective, 
and  the  executive  government  remova- 
ble by  the  votes  of  the  two  assemblies, 
all  hopes  of  accommodation  were  out 
of  the  question. 

The  Assembly  was  as  good  as  its 
word.  A  sort  of  temporising  policy 
was  pursued  by  the  government  to- 
wards its  members — though  their  de- 
mands were  not  positively  rejected, 
yet  were  they  not  actually  granted  ; 
and  the  Assembly  refused  to  vote  the 
supplies.  The  house  was  dissolved ; 
but  the  new  house  acted  precisely  as 
did  the  old  one.  Again  was  it  rowed 
by  the  governor,  and  dissolved  again ; 
again  and  again  did  the  popular  ma- 
jority refuse  supplies.  It  required  no 
very  enlightened  statesman  to  perceive 
that  this  state  of  things  could  not  pos- 
sibly continue,  especially  when  the  em- 
bers of  sedition  were  beine  fanned  into 
a  flame  by  the  breaths  of  Messrs.  Roe- 
buck, Wakley,  Hume,  Leader,  Moles- 
worth,  and  Co. ;  it  needed  no  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor  deep 
reading  in  the  history  of  nations,  to  be 
aware  that  iire-raising,  robbery,  confis- 
cation, and  murder,  have  been  the  ine- 
vitable consequences  of  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  which  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  every  outbreak  of  a  po- 
pular party;  and  it  was  pretty  clear 
to  what  state  the  English  new  settlers 
would  be  reduced,  if  the  French  old 
settlers  could  obtain  the  upper  hand 
once  more. 

Lord  Glenelg  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
this,  and  stated,  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment, that  '<  the  dissensions  have  at 
length  arrived  to  such  a  height,  as  not 
only  to  invade  the  peace  of  society,  but 
nearly  to  paralyse  the  activity  of  the 
executive  government  —  threatening, 
witli  the  most  fatal  confusion,  a  coun- 
try exempt  beyond  the  common  lot  of 
nations  from  the  influence  of  the  ordi- 
nary causes  ofsocial  evil.*'  Such  being 
the  case,  the  noble  secretary  formed  a 
commission  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  and  Sir  George  Gipps ; 
and  then,  as  Lord  Brougham  seems  to 
think,  went  to  sleep  for  a  season. 

Tlie  commission  ])roceeded  to  the 
province  in  1 834,  and  great  things  were 
expected  of  the  trio.  Conciliation  was 
their  motto;  but  ere  a  twelvemonth 
elapsed,  Sir  Charles  Grey,  the  best  card 
in  the  hand — too  shrewd  a 'gentleman 
to  believei  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 


his  senses,  Uiat  the  members  of  the 
French  party  were  bounded  in  their 
views  by  the  limits  they  themselves 
pointed  out;  and,  seeing  clearly  that, 
under  the  various  masks  they  adopted, 
nothing  short  of  absolute  independence, 
and  entire  self-government,  upon  repub- 
lican principles,  would  eventually  serve 
their  turn, —  made  his  bow  to  the  earl, 
and  returned  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  came.  Sir  George  Gipps,  too,  a 
cunning  fellow,  doubtless  perceiving 
tliat  agitation  would  beat  conciliation 
hollow,  also  flcfl  the  pit,  leaving  poor 
Lord  Gosford  to  his  own  devices,  con- 
ciliating Jean  Baptiste  with  all  might 
and  main,  and  pursuing  his  liberality 
even  to  putting  the  names  of  some  of 
the  disaffected  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace. 
Alas  1  while  he  thouglit,  good,  easy  man, 
full  surely  his  blossoms  were  a  ripening, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  surcharged  with  his  excel- 
lency's sugar-plums,  would  grant  now 
what  they  had  refused  before,  he  found 
that  they  abated  not  one  jot  of  their 
demands,  but,  with  increased  energy, 
evinced  a  determination  to  grasp  at 
those  things  which  they  had  only  asked 
for  under  the  rule  of  a  Dalhousie,  a 
Kempt,  or  an  Aylmer.  The  French 
Canadians  would  not  hear  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charmed  he  never  so  wisely, 
but  continued  to  urge  that "  the  province 
contained  no  aristocracy,  the  members 
of  which,  by  their  great  possessions  and 
influence,  command  respect  and  defer- 
ence from  other  classes ;  and  that  this 
state  of  society  being  similar  to  that 
existing  in  the  United  Stales,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  American 
senate." 

But,  if  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  and  his  led  hand  —  of  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Sir  George  Gipps — 
Lord  Gosford  felthimself  nearly  power- 
less in  the  claws  of  the  party  which  had 
been  growing  to  full  maturity  under  his 
fostering  care :  he,  nevertheless,  per- 
sisted with  unswerving  honesty  in  the 
course  which  he  had  commenced.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  when  the  letters  and  despatches 
between  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Gos- 
ford, with  their  enclosures — just  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
commence ;  and  which  give  us  a  view, 
though  not  always  a  very  clear  one,  of 
what  has  been  passing  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada up  to  the  present  time.    With 
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two  of  the  three  great  actors  in  this  po- 
litical drama  —  Lords  Gosford  and 
Glenelg — we  are  all  acquainted  ;  but 
of  the  third,  M.  Papineau»  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  that  he  is,  in  his 
private  life,  a  quiet,  rather  silent,  gen- 
tlemanlike man,  as  has  been  stated  to 
us  b V  a  gentleman  who  has  met  him  at 
Lord  Dalhousie's  table ;  but,  in  public, 
where  he  has  figured  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  he  b  an  ultra-re- 
publican, full  of  ambition,  and  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  talent  to  command 
the  respect  and  adlierence  of  a  numer- 
ous party.  He  has  some  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  and  a 
bouse  in  that  town. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  March, 
1837,  Lord  Glenelg,  awaking  from  his 
long  nap  (according  to  Lord  Brougham) 
in  Downing  Street,  appeared  to  re- 
member what  he  had  stated  in  the 
House^  some  years  before,  touching  the 
dissensions  in  Lower  Canada,  aud  be- 
thought himself  of  writing  to  Lord  Gos- 
fonl  (vide  No.  2  of  \\\e  extracts  from 
the  printed  papers),  <*  that  he  trusted 
there  was  no  serious  danger  of  any 
public  commotion,  still  less  of  any 
armed  resistance;  but,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  he  should  probably 
strengthen  the  military  force  very  short- 
ly, by  the  temporary  addition  of  two 
regiments ;  ana  the  Inconstant  frigate 
(what  an  appropriate  name  I)  would  ap- 
pear in  the  St.  Lawrence  as  soon  as  the 
navigation  opened.'*  Now,  let  our 
reader  just  cast  his  eye  over  the  map  of 
Lower  Canada — look  at  its  position 
and  its  extent — and  imagine  to  himself 
what  number  of  troops  such  a  country 
would  require  when  '<  dissensions  had 
arrived  to  sudi  a  height,  as  not  only 
to  invade  the  peace  of  society,  but 
paralyse  the  activity  of  the  executive 
government,  and  threaten  the  most 
Jalal  confusion  to  the  country.**  What 
military  force,  we  ask  him,  if  he 
know  any  thing  of  these  matters, 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  in  case 
the  slumbering  volcano  should  chance 
to  burst,  if  only  to  protect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  our  countrymen  from 
the  rude  hands  of  their  professed  poli- 
li<^  enemies  ?  But,  what  was  the  fact  ? 
What  troops  were  there  in  the  provinoe 
of  Lower  Canada  on  the  1 1  th  of  March 
last  ?  Only  the  service  companies  of 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  1st  foot,  the 
service  companies  of  the  15tb  foot, 
the  servioe  companies  of  the  66th  foot, 
and  some  few  artillery  ;^in  all,  eight- 


een companies  of  inEuitry,  of  about 
fifty  men  eacli,  or  900  bayonets,  be- 
sides the  artillery,  which  might  amount 
to  perhaps  100  or  130  men  more.  To 
be  sure,  in  the  upper  province,  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  m  Nova  Scotia,  there 
were  the  24th,  32d,  34th,  43d,  83d,  and 
85th  regiments;  but  these  regiments 
were  removed  far  from  the  seat  of  ex- 
pected insurrection,  aud  it  was  ques- 
tionable policy  moving  them  from  their 
several  stations,  except  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  pressing  emergency. 

But  eleven  days  afWrthis  stern  deter- 
mination to  send  the  overwhelming  force 
of  two  regiments,  and  a  frigate,  to  co- 
operate with  the  900  bayonets  and  the 
130  artillerymen,  the  noble  secretary 
discovered  that  he  had  promised  more 
than  he  could  effect ;  and  let  fly  an- 
other epistle  at  his  Canadian  excel- 
lency, telling  the  melancholy  tale,  that 
**  he  had  since  ascertained  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  detach  such  a  force 
(such  a  force,  good  lack  1)  without  in- 
convenience; and  making  a  demon- 
stration which  might  be  productive  of 
much  greater  evil  than  it  could  pre- 
vent." 

But  as  so  lai-ge  a  force  could  not 
be  spared,  he  gave,  instead,  a  *'  sop 
in  the  pan,**  to  keep  Jean  Baptiste 
quiet  a  little  while  longer,  by  direct- 
ing his  correspondent  to  "  make  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Legislative  Council,  by 
a  careful  selection  of  men  of  property, 
cliaracter,  and  influence  in  the  pro- 
vince,—of  liberal  views,  but  not  com- 
mitted to  extreme  opinions;'*  and  on 
tlie  22d  of  May,  by  sending  a  des- 
patch to  Lord  Gosford,  too  long  for  in- 
sertion here,  but  amounting  to  this, 
— "  Call  the  House  of  Assembly  to- 
getlier  as  soon  as  you  can ;  tell  them 
we  are  going  to  take  their  grievances 
into  consideration,  and  any  thing  else 
you  please.  If  they  vote  the  supplies, 
well  and  good ;  if  they  don't,  prorogue 
them  at  once,  and  draw  upon  the  trea- 
sury for  what  money  you  want  to  pay 
your  government  people.  Should  dis- 
turbances amount  to  rebellion,  get  what 
troops  Sir  Francis  Head  can  spare  you 
from  the  Upper  Province,  and  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Continue  to  conci- 
liate, and  trust  in  Providence  for  the 
rest.** 

It  happened  that,  just  about  the  time 
the  secretary  was  writing  this  despatch, 
two  meetings  were  held,  one  at  niche- 
lieu^  and  the  other  at  St.  Laurent,  in  the 
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eoanty  of  BAontrsal,  id  both  of  whkh  M . 
Papinenu,  made  most  rioleDt  speeches 
agsiiut  tiic  British ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
mg  these  straws  thrown  up,  shewing 
which  way  the  political  breexe  blew. 
Lord  Gofford,  excellent  of  heart  him* 
self,  uod  thinking  all  mankind  as  im- 
bued with  the  roUk  of  human  kindness 
as  hb  own  bosom,  was  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  tiroes.  On  the  35th  of 
May  he  writes  to  Downing  Street 
(No.  16  of  the  £xtracts),  that  he  is  in- 
clined to  dissolfe  his  provincial  parlia* 
inent,  in  hopes  that  liariug,  in  the 
meantime,  *'  liberalised  (ay,  liberalised 
is  the  word)  the  Lc^lative  Council, 
and  established  an  efficient  KxeouUve 
Council,  matters  might  go  on  smooth- 
ly." 

"  Nothing,"  he  continues,  "  U  more 
enoneons  in  my  opinion,  than  the  sup- 
position that  the  f  reneh  Canadians  are  a 
disloyal  body.  I  have  erery  reason  to 
bolieVe  the  eontnryi  I  have  not  the 
alighteet  apprehension  of  any  serious 
eoaunotioo  eoming  oat  of  these  meetings, 
which ,  as  £ir  as  regards  the  district  of 
Montreal,  are  planned  and  oonooctad, 
and  die  resolatioiis  framed  by  the  same 
individuals,  few  in  number,  who,  it  is 
understood,  are  desirous  of  substituting 
a  republican  for  the  existing  form  of 
goremment.*' 

This  might  have  been  all  very  good- 
natured  of  Lord  Gosford.  But  what 
Das  a  statesman  to  do  with  good-iMture  ? 
Bah  1  Moli^re*8  Mercure  is  more  to  our 
taste,  wlien,  under  the  form  of  Sosie, 
he  exclaims, 

"  J*sime  mieux  un  vice  commode, 
Q'une  fatigante  vertu." 

The  earl  soon  changes  his  note,  how- 
ever. Sixteen  days  afterwards,  he  writes 
to  Ix)rd  Glenelg  in  another  strain  of 
these  loyal  French  Canadians  (No.  17 
of  the  Extracts) ;  and  we  learn  that, 
during  these  sixteen  days,  there  has 
been  sad  work  going  on  in  tlie  pro- 
vince.   He  says,  June  10 : 

"  In  consequence  of  meetings  held, 
and  about  to  be  held,  in  different  parts 
of  the  province,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
vou  my  impression  [Alas !  Lord  Gosford 
had  too  long  concealed  it  from  himself] 
that  a  system  of  organisation,  under  the 
influence  and  guidance  of  M.  Papineau, 
and  a  few  designing  individuals  ready  to 
execute  bis  purpose,  is  at  this  moment 
going  on.  llie  primary  and  ostensible 
object  of  M.  Papineau*8  plan  seems  to  be, 
to  procve  a  powie  axioesakm  of  iadig« 
nation  arainst  the  ministerial  measures ; 


and  eventually  to  excite  a  hostile  feeling 
against  the  government,  and  to  establish 
a  convention,  wtiich  he  expects  will  over- 
awe the  constituted  authorities,  and  thus 
carry  all  his  destructive  views  into  exe- 
cution,** 

Lord  Gosford  then  proceeds  to  say 
tliat  he  contemplates  issuing  a  procla- 
mation— the  same  whioh  we  suppose 
every  one  has  seen — and  borrowing  a 
regiment  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at 
Halifax.  But,  still,  we  wonder  why 
he  repeats  "  xhsX  these  steps  would  not 
be  dictated  by  the  apprehension  of  any 
serious  commotion,  ibr  1  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  the 
Canadians  are  loyal  and  contented  | 
but  from  the  persuasion  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  larger  military  force  in  this 
province  might  of  itself  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  any  disturbance,  by  de- 
terring the  ill-disposed,  securing  the 
wavering,  and  giving  confidence  to  the 
timid.*' 

This  is  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  a 
vengeance.  But  it  is  melancholy  to 
trace  how,  step  by  step,  this  amiable, 
but  weak  noblenuin,  allowed  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  him  by  his  sove- 
reign to  be  juggled  out  of  his  posses- 
sion, with  his  eyes  open  too. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  M.  Papineau  is 
again  denounced  between  the  pair  of 
peers,  as  <*  in  fact  disseminating  doc«* 
trines  of  illegal  and  seditious  tend* 
ency  ;*'  and,  on  the  11  lb,  Lord  Gosford 
complains  that  his  orders  to  the  militia 
about  reading  his  proclamation  **  have 
in  some  instances,  I  believe,  been  dis- 
obeyed, and  even  treated  with  con- 
tempt''  Moreover,  <<  some  of  the 
nnagistrates  also  have,  I  am  informed, 
acted  improperly  on  this  occasion ;'' 
one  of  wnom  he  threatens  to  remove 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
unless  his  explanation  proves  satis- 
factory. And  yet,  though  this  severity 
cuts  deep  into  his  noble  heart,  he  ac- 
knowledges a  few  examples  are  neces- 
sary, **  especially  as  it  has  been  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  ill-disposed  to  create 
an  impression  tliat  the  government  is 
unwilhng  or  unable  to  act,  and  that  it 
may  be  set  at  defiance  with  impunity  .'* 
Virc$  acquirit  eundo  /     Paplneau's 

Erogress  added  numbers  to  his  party, 
y  clinching  the  impression  just  ad- 
verted to  by  his  excellency ;  and  in  the 
county  of  the  Two  Mountains,  which 
had  been  tranquil  before  the  meetings 
held  there,  **  the  greatest  excitement 
and  violence  were  displayed,  to  tfae 
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length  of  injuring  properly,  and  dis- 
charging fire-arms  into  the  houses  of 
some  who  were  loyally  disposed,  and 
who  refused  to  join  the  ranks,  or  parti- 
cipate in  the  opinions,  of  their  political 
antagonists/' 

Lord  Gosford  liberalises  his  Execu- 
tive Council.  Tlie  provincial  parlia- 
ment meets  on  the  18th  of  August,  re- 
fuses the  supplies,  and  is  prorogued 
on  the  26tn  of  the  same  month, 
because,  to  use  his  lordship's  own 
words  (Extract,  No.  33),  "  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Papineau  faction  are  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  concession  that 
does  not  place  them  in  a  more  favour- 
able position  to  carry  into  effect  their 
ulterior  objects,  namely,  the  separation 
of  this  country  from  England,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government/' 

On  tlie  8th  of  September,  my  Lord 
Gosford  discovers  **  a  convention,  or 
central  committee,  which  meet  *  regu- 
larly at  Montreal,  at  which  M.  Papineau 
makes  a  point  of  attending ;  from  which 
body  all  orders  and  instructions  to  the 
local  committees  throughout  the  pro- 
vince emanate/' 

And  on  the  followingday  (No.35), he 
says  that  since  this  mode  of  agitation 
(i,e»  by  public  meetings)  commenced, 
in  the  early  part  of  May  last,  there 
have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
province  about  twenty-three  meetings, 
styled,  by  those  who  convened  them, 
"  anti-coercion  meetings/' 

"  The  principal  objects  of  the  resola« 
tions  passed  at  these  meetings  were 
(amoD^  others)  to  recommend  smuggliog, 
and  other  measures  for  cutting  on  the 
sources  of  and  diminishing  the  revenue; 
to  excite  to  disaffection  and  resistance 
towards  the  imperial  and  provincial  au- 
thorities ;  to  suggest  the  formation  of 
central  and  permanent  committees  for 
political  purposes  in  each  county,  and  of 
a  general  convention  for  the  whole  pro- 
vince; and  to  create  a  feeling  which 
would  lead  to  the  severance  of  the  con. 
nexion  between  the  colony  and  the  pa- 
rent state,  by  representing  that  justice 
was  no  longer  to  be  expected  from  the 
latter,  but  ouly  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  by  disseminating  doctrines,  and  em- 
ploying language  and  banners,  of  a  sedi- 
tious, inflammatorj,  and  disloyal  c|^a* 
racter/* 

Tlien,  when  many  persons,  holding 


commissions  as  justices  of  the  pesice 
and  ofiicers  of  militia,  were  writtea  to, 
inquiring  whetlier  tliey  were  present  at, 
and  taking  an  active  part  in,  these 
meetings,  and  if  so,  whether  they  bad 
any  explanation  to  offer  in  their  justi- 
fication, with  few  exception^  they  re- 
plied, by  admitting  they  were  present, 
and  either  denying  tlie  right  of  tbe 
governor  to  demand  an  explanation 
from  them,  or  giving  none  that  was 
satisfactory.  Besides^  this,  certain  in- 
dividuals---one  being  a  Dr.  DuchesDois, 
who  tore  down  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt his  excellency's  proclamation — 
against  whom  bills  of  indictment  were 
preferred  by  the  attorney-general,  es- 
caped conviction,  as  the  grand  jury 
ignored  the  bills  in  tlie  face  of  the 
strongest  evidence. 

With  this  breeze  in  his  teeth,  it  was, 
indeed,  high  time  for  the  noble  state- 
pilot  to  'bout  ship,  and  trim  sails  on 
t'other  tack.  He  dismissed  eighteen 
magistrates  and  thirty-five  militia  of- 
ficers. Anoong  these  dismissals  were 
seven  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, including  the  Speaker,  Papi- 
neau. But  tliis  spasm  of  rigour  was 
only  as  the  explosion  of  a  popgun. 
On  the  12th  of  October, 

He  *'  regrets  to  say  (No.  39),  the  sys- 
tem of  agitation,  and  the  attempts  to 
create  disaffection,  and  to  ripen  it  into 
revolution,  are  still  unremittingly,  and 
with  more  boldness  than  ever,  carried  on 
by  M.  Pi^ineau  and  the  party  that  act 
with  him,  comprising  the  greater  number 
of  the  members  of  we  House  of  Assem- 
bly returned  for  the  district  of  Montreal. 
•  •  •  •  The  mode  of  keeping  up 
this  feeling  is  by  parading  by  night, 
through  the  town  of  Montreal,  large  and 
organised  bands  of  men  ;  who,  however, 
have  as  vet  proceeded  to  no  acts  of  vio. 
lence  or  breaches  of  the  peace  —  by  sedi. 
tious  publications  and  resolutions  of  the 
central  committees  —  by  placing  thote 
who  are  loyal  under  a  species  of  excom- 
munication, and  keeping  them  in  drend 
of  nocturnal  injuries  to  their  property— 
by  burning  those  in  higher  stations  in 
effigy  —  and  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
kind  of  annoyance  called  a  charivari; 
which  is  by  assembling  a  crowd  before 
their  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  alarming 
them  and  their  families  at  night,  with 
uncouth  noises,  hisses,  threats,  and  other 
manifestations  of  popular  displeasure." 

Oh  I   that  they  had  charivaried  the 


*  Lord  Gosford  certainly  writes  excellent  English  i  in  our  ignorance,  we  sboold 
have  aaid  mteti.  Digitized  by  VjUUV  ic 
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old  woman  sittiDg  in  state  at  the 
Chateau  de  St  Louis!  though,  instead 
of  her  effigy,  had  they  burnt  herself  for 
a  witch,  they  would  have  wasted  their 
fuel. 

Lord  Gosford  could,  and  ought  to 
have  crushed,  the  head  of  treason  in 
its  infancy;  but,  now  that  the  insur- 
r^Hion  was  manifest  as  the  light  of 
day,  he  dreaded  the  responsibility  of 
ponisbing  tlie  traitors.  But  our  pa- 
tience is  exluiusted  with  reading,  exa- 
mining, and  transcribing  the  pith  of 
this  feeble  gentleman's  despatches,  so 
fall  of  ^Ise  policy  and  false  grammar. 
Sufficeth  it  to  say,  that  rebellion  was 
duly  and  deliberately  organised  —  a 
revolution  expected — a  declaration  of 
i  ndependence  daily  looked  for;  just  at 
the  time,  too,  when  Sir  Francis  Head, 
acting  throughout  in  the  government  of 
the  upper  province  upon  the  Conserva- 
tive principles  of  his  predecessor,  Sir 
John  Colbome,  had  gained  a  majority 
of  votes  in  his  House  of  Assembly, 
without  any  unconstitutional  means  — 
had  thrown  overboard  tlie  machinations 
of  the  Radicals  who  were  sent  home 
to  accuse  him  of  sundry  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours^and  by  his  energy 
and  straightforward  honesty,  especially 
displayed  in  the  late  monied  difficulties 
of  North  America,  had  turned  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  from  the  chan- 
nels of  democracy  into  a  spring-tide 
of  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

Lord  Gosford,  unfit  to  ride  in  the 
whirlwind  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
raistoff,  r^^iets — deplores — resigns. 

When  Boabdil,  the  last  of  Granada's 
sovereigns,  was  driven  from  the  Al- 
hambra  by  the  Spanisli  chivalry,  his 
mother  exclaimed,  <<  You  do  well  to 
weep  like  a  woman  for  the  kingdom 
you  should  have  preserved  like  a  roan.'* 

The  resignation  was  gladly  accept- 
ed, and  the  destinies  of  the  colony 
temporarily  intrusted  to  the  Brmer 
huids  of  Sir  John  Colbome;  but,  be- 
fore such  glorious  news  had  reached 
the  loyalists  of  the  province,  civil  war 
had  burst  out  in  all  its  fury.  The  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  persons  of  Papineau, 
Woured  Nelson,  and  others  of  the  lewA' 
ing  conspirators,  had  been  encountered 
with  armed  resistance. 

It  is  superfluous,  however,  detailing 
the  veiv  late  circumstances,  which  must 
be  fresn  in  all  our  recollections.  Co- 
lonel Wetlierall  defeats  the  rebels  — 
the  rebels  repulse  Colonel  Gore  —  and 
poor  Mp.  Weir^  of  tlie  33d  regiment^ 


who  was  taken  prisoner,  is  barbarously 
butchered . 

But  instead  of  Lord  Gosford,  another 
sort  of  person,  who  is  not  the  man  to 
slumber  on  his  post,  takes  the  reins  of 
government :  Sir  John  Colbome  sounds 
to  horse,  puts  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  handful  of  troops,  and  in  his  turn 
carries  tlie  charivari  to  tlie  doors  of  the 
rebels. 

The  aspect  given  to  afiairs  by  this 
soldierlike  move  we  may  reasonably 
imagine,  but  we  only  know  in  part. 
We  trust  and  believe  he  will  com- 
pletely succeed  in  preventing  the  ad- 
vice of  that  heartless  traitor  being  car- 
ried into  eflect  who  recommended  the 
Canadians  to  ^*  throw  off  the  baneful 
domination  of  the  mother  country." 

So  far  have  we,  as  shortly  as  brief 
time  and  limited  space  have  permitted, 
laid  before  our  readers  the  present  state 
of  Lower  Canada,  with  scarce  reference 
to  the  upper  province,  which,  being 
colonised  from  the  British  isles,  have 
neither  interests,  grievances,  nor  sym- 
pathies in  common  with  the  French 
Canadians;  though  some  have  pro- 
claimed that  the  late  hubbub  at 
Toronto  was  part  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme  between  Dr.  M'Kenzie  and 
M.  Papineau. 

But  what  spring  may  bring  forth, 
who  can  tell  ?  At  this  moment,  with- 
out accurate  information,  the  wisest 
guesser  is  likely  to  shoot  wide  of  Uie 
actual  mark.  We  have  to  see  what 
may  result  from  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Durham  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  all  our  North  American  colo- 
nies. A  wise  head,  a  cool  judgment, 
and  unflinching  resolution,  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  yet  worse  mischief, 
arising  from  the  vacillating  policy  of 
Lord  Glenelg,  most  fully  carried  out 
by  the  good-natured  Earl  of  Gosford. 
Lord  Durham's  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  18th  of  Januaiy,  on 
his  appointment  being  announced,  was 
heartily  cheered  by  all  parties,  both 
Whig  and  Tory.  We  wish  him  all  the 
success  with  which  we  hardly  think  he 
may  meet  in  his  dictatorship,  but  he 
vrill  prove  an  abler  statesman  than  we 
believe  him  to  be  if  he  repairs  the 
breaches  caused  in  the  integnty  of  the 
empire  by  the  supineness  in  Downing 
Street,  the  conciliator  of  the  Ch&teau 
de  St.  Louis,  and  the  traitors  assem- 
bled in  council  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor;  and  insures  to  the  loyal  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Canada  British  pro- 
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taction  to  their  commerce,  to  their  pro- 
perty, to  their  personal  safety,  and  to 
their  religion.  A  force  of  6500  men,  or 
thereabouts,  under  Major-General  Sir 
William  Macbean  and  Major-General 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  is  ordered  for 
immediate  Canadian  service,  it)  addi- 
tion to  that  at  present  in  the  colony 
under  Sir  John  Colbome ;  and  these 
three  officers  can  scarcely  make  an  un« 
iuccessful  campaign.  But  ere  tliese 
troops  appear  on  the  field  of  operations, 
M.  Papineaa  and  his  adherents  will 
have  widely  disseminated  amons  his 
countrymen  the  well-wishes  and  the 
advice  set  forth  in  the  harangues,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  by  his  kindred 
spirits,  Leaaer,  VVakley,  lioebuck, 
Molesworth,  and  Hume.  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  he  will  be  backward 
in  exhibiting  the  sympathy  with  the 
French  Canadians  displayed  in  fader-^ 
land,  where  several  of  the  public  jour* 
nals — Le  Bon  Sens  and  others — have 
not  only  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  the 
possible  rejection  of  the  British  sway 
by  their  transatlantic  countrymen,  but 
have  exuhingly  proclaimed  that  nu* 
merous  volunteers  were  arming  in  their 
cause. 

Sabres  and  bayonets,  unless  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  will  not  alone  keep 
a  land  in  subjection  against  the  united 
efibrts  of  a  people,  and  the  forces  about 
to  be  employed  against  the  traitors  in 
the  colony  will  find  work  cut  out  for 
them,  caused  by  the  firebrand  proceed- 
ings of  the  traitors  at  home.  We  are 
sure  that  any  physical  assistance  which 
the  French  Canadians  may  procure 
from  their  democratic  allies  on  their 
southern  frontier,  will  be  but  as  thistle- 
down ill  the  balance,  when  weighed 
against  that  afforded  to  their  cause  by 
the  moral  effect  of  the  Crown  and 
Anclior  republican  speeches  in  London. 

When  the  French  Revolution  burst 
with  all  its  horrors  upon  outraged 
Europe,  there  were  found  in  England 
•oroe  persons  not  wanting  in  readiness 
to  fraternise  with  the  Marats,  Duntons, 
and  Robespieres,  who  wnllowtd  in  the 
blood  and  filth  of  Parisian  democracy, 
or,  rather,  demonooraoy.  But  soon 
these  democrats  became  unpopular 
amongst   us -^  their   principles   were 


called  UD-English ;  and  the  better 
thinking  part  of  the  community  hoped 
the  lesson  then  read  would  convioce 
people  for  the  foture  of  the  errors  of 
republicanism.  No.  We  still  hare 
men  whose  element  is  mischief — not 
misdiief  where  they  themselves  may 
suffer,  but  mischief  to  others ;  and  they 
must  be  up  and  be  dohfig :  rather  than 
remain  in  that  mediocre  state  for  which 
one  would  imagine  nature  intended 
them,  they  must  for  ever  strive  to  be 
the  bubble  on  the  surface.  Some  are 
paid  with  praise,  others  with  pence. 
Some  dabble  in  Greek  loans,  others 
are  fod  by  French  Canadians.  Oh, 
your  philanthropist  drives  a  profitable 
trade  at  times  1-^  the  shepherd  walks 
into  the  ham  and  muffins.  These  are 
the  abettors  of  treason.  These  are 
the  talkers,  who  hound  on  the  armed 
populace  against  due  authority.  These 
are  they  who  hatch  the  cockatrice  egg, 
rebellion,  yet  prove  white-livered  runa- 
gates in  cases  of  actual  danger.  They 
are  traitors  to  their  country ;  and,  as 
such,  deserve  the  disgust  and  merit 
the  indignation  of  every  honest  roan 
within  the  realm. 

That  acts  were  committed  by  the 
executive  government  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada whieh  were  unjust,  that  orders 
were  sent  out  from  the  government  at 
home  which  wi*re  harsh,  and  that  the 
Franch  Canadians  had  wrongs  to  com- 
plain of  at  different  times,  we  can  as- 
sert as  strongly  and  foel  as  keenly  as 
any  brawler  of  them  all ;  and  we  say, 
let  them  be  redressed  without  delay 
—give  them  iustice,  and  no  more. 
But  when  they  have  recourse  to  arms— 
when  they  fire  upon  British  troops — 
when  they  murder  a  British  subject, 
as  they  did  the  unfortunate  Weir— 
when  they  fling  down  the  gauntlet  for 
Enghind  to  take  up  —  when  they  deny 
her  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  she  won 
from  tiieir  fathers, —  we  ask  any  man 
with  British  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
Britain*s  honour  in  his  heart,  if  he  will 
tamely  submit  to  Have  his  coumry  tlius 
ioaulled  with  impunity,  or  fold  his 
hands  to  peace,  like  a  craven,  when 
the  integrity  of  the  eommonwealth  is 
endangered  by  domestic  treac^ry< 
abetted  by  foreign  aggression? 
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The  name  of  my  nex  master  was,  if 
posbil,  still  more  ellygant  and  youfo- 
nious  than  that  of  my  fust.  I  now 
found  myself  boddy  '  servant  to  the 
Honrabble  Halgemon  Percy  Deuceace, 
youngest  and  fith  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Crabs. 

Halgemon  was  a  barrystir — that  is, 
be  lived  in  Pump  Court,  Temple ;  a 
wulgar  tiaybrood,  witch  praps  my 
readers  don*t  no.  Suffiz  to  say,  it  s 
oo  the  conBnes  of  the  citty,  arKl  the 
choasen  aboad  of  the  lawyers  of  this 
metrappolish. 

When  I  say  that  Mr.  Deuceace  was 
a  barrystir,  I  don't  mean  that  he  went 
sesshums  or  surcoats  (as  they  call  'em), 
but  simply  that  he  kep  chambers,  lived 
in  Pump  Court,  and  looked  out  for  a 
commitionarship,  or  a  revisinship,  or 
any  other  place  that  the  Wig  guvvy- 
ment  could  give  him.  His  father  was 
a  Wig  pier  (as  the  landriss  told  me), 
and  had  been  a  Toary  pier.  The  feck 
is,  bis  lordship  was  so  poar,  that  he 
would  be  anyttkink,  or  nothink,  to  get 
previsions  for  his  sons,  and  an  inkum 
for  him  self. 

I  pbansy  that  he  aloud  Halgemon 
two  hunderd  a-year;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  very  comforable  maintenants, 
only  he  knever  paid  him. 

Owever,  the  young  gnlmn  was  a 
gnlmn,  and  no  mistake:  he  sot  his 
allowents  of  nothink  a-year,  and  spent 
it  in  the  most  honrabble  and  fashnabble 
manner.  He  kep  a  kab — he  went  to 
Holmax  and  Crockfud's — he  moved  in 
the  most  xquizzit  suckles  —  and  trubbid 
the  law-boox  very  little,  I  can  tell  you. 
Those  fashnabble  gents  have  ways  of 
getten  money,  witch  comman  pipple 
doant  understand. 

Though  he  only  had  a  therd  floar  in 
Pump  Core,  he  lived  as  if  he  had  the 
welth  of  Cresas.  The  tenpun  notes 
fiooabowt  as  common  as  havpince — 
clarrit  and  shampang  was  at  his  house 
as  vulgar  as  gin ;  and  verry  glad  I  vrat, 
to  be  sure,  to  be  a  valley  to  a  zion  of  the 
nobillaty. 

Deuceace  had,  in  his  sittiii-room,  a 
large  pictur  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 
names  of  his  family  was  wrote  on  it : 
it  wu  wrote  io  the  shape  of  a  trae, 


a  groin  out  of  a  roan-in-armer'i  stomick, 
and  the  names  were  on  little  plates 
among  the  bows.  The  pictur  said  that 
the  Deuceaces  kem  into  England  in 
the  year  1066,  along  with  William 
Conqueruns.  My  master  called  it  his 
podygree.  I  do  bleev  it  was  because 
tie  had  this  pictur,  and  because  he  was 
the  Honrabble  Deuceace,  that  he  man- 
nitched  to  live  as  be  did.  If  he  had 
been  a  common  man,  you'd  have  said 
he  was  no  better  than  a  swinler.  It's 
only  rank  and  buth  that  can  warrant 
such  singlarities  as  my  master  show'd. 
For  it's  no  use  disgysing  it — the  Hon- 
rabble Halgemon  was  a  o  ambler.  For 
a  man  of  wulgar  family,  it's  the  wust 
trade  that  can  be — for  a  man  of  com- 
mon feelinx  of  honesty,  this  profession 
is  quite  imposbill ;  but  for  a  real  tho- 
rough-bread genlmn,  it's  the  esiest  and 
most  prophetable  line  he  can  take. 

It  may,  praps,  appear  curous  that 
such  a  feshnabble  man  should  live  in 
the  Temple ;  but  it  must  be  recklected, 
that  its  not  only  lawyers  who  live  in 
what's  called  the  Ins  of  Cort.  Many 
batcbylers,  who  have  nothink  to  do 
with  lor,  have  here  their  loginx ;  and 
many  sham  barrysters,  who  never  put 
on  a  wig  and  gownd  twise  in  their  lives, 
kip  apartmenu  in  the  Temple,  instead 
of  Don  Street,  Pickledilly,  or  other 
luhnabble  places. 

Frinstance,  on  our  ttairkis  (so  these 
houses  are  called),  there  was  8  sets  of 
chamberses,  uiid  only  3  lawyers.  These 
was,  bottom  floor,  Sicrewson,  Hewson, 
and  Jewson,  attorneys ;  fust  floor,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Fkbber— opsite,  Mr.  Coun- 
slor  Bruffy ;  and  secknd  pair,  Mr.  Hag- 
gerstony,  an  Irish  counslor,  pracktising 
at  the  Old  Baly,  and  lickwise  what  they 
call  reporter  to  the  Morning  Pott 
nyouspapper.    Opsite  him  was  wrote 

Mr.  RiCBAEO  Blewitt; 


and  on  the  thud  floar,  with  my  i 
lived  one  Mr.  Dawkins. 

This  young  fellow  was  a  new  comer 
into  the  Temple,  and  unlucky  it  was 
for  him  too — he'd  better  have  never 
been  bora;  for  its  my  firm  apioion 
tbal  the  Temple  ruioea  him— that  if, 
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with  the  help  of  my  roaster  and  Mr. 
Dick  Blewitty  as  you  shall  hear. 

Mr.  DawkinSy  as  I  was  gave  to  un- 
derstand hy  his  young  man,  had  jest 
left  the  Universary  of  Oxford,  and  had 
a  pretty  little  fortn  of  his  own  —  six 
thousand  pound,  or  so — in  the  stox. 
He  was  jest  of  age,  an  orfin  who  had 
lost  his  father  and  mother ;  and  having 
distinkwislied  hisself  at  coUitch,  where 
he  gained  sefiral  prices,  was  come  to 
town  to  push  his  fortn,  and  study  the 
barryster  s  bisniss. 

Not  bein  of  a  verry  high  fammly 
hisself — indeed,  Tve  heai9  say  his 
father  was  a  chismonger,  or  somettiink 
of  that  lo  sort — Dawkins  was  glad  to 
find  his  old  Oxford  frend,  Mr.  Blewilt, 
yonger  sou  to  rich  Squire  Blewitt  of 
Listershire,  and  to  take  rooms  so  near 
him. 

Now,  tho'  there  was  a  considdrabble 
intimacy  between  me  and  Mr.  Blewiit*s 
gentleman,  there  was  scarcely  any  be- 
twixt our  masters, — mine  being  too 
much  of  the  aristoxy  to  associate  with 
one  of  Mr.  Blewitt's  sort.  Blewitt  was 
what  they  call  a  bettin  man :  he  went 
reglar  to  Tattlesairs,  kep  a  pony,  wore 
a  white  hat,  a  blue  berd*s-eye  hanker- 
cher,  and  a  cut-away  coat.  In  his 
manners  he  was  the  very  contrary  of 
my  master,  who  was  a  slim,  ellysfant 
man,  as  ever  I  see — he  had  very  wliiie 
hands,  rayther  a  sallow  face,  with  sharp 
dark  is,  and  small  wiskus  neatly  trim- 
med, and  as  black  as  Warren's  jet — 
be  spoke  very  low  and  soft— he  seemed 
to  be  watchm  the  person  with  wliora 
be  was  in  convysation,  and  always  fiat- 
terd  every  body.  As  for  Blewitt,  he 
was  quite  of  another  sort.  He  was 
always  iwearin,  singin,  and  slappin 
people  on  the  back,  as  hearty  and  as 
familiar  as  posbill.  He  seemed  a 
merry,  careless,  honest  cretur,  whom 
one  would  trust  with  life  and  soul. 
So  thought  Dawkins,  at  least;  who, 
though  a  quiet  young  man,  fond  of  his 
boox,  novvles,  Byron's  poems,  floot- 
playing,  and  such  like  scientafic  amuse- 
mints,  grew  hand  in  glove  with  honest 
Dick  Blewitt,  and  soon  after  with  my 
master,  the  Honrabble  Halgemon. 
Poor  Daw !  he  thought  he  was  roaktn 
good  connexions,  and  real  frends — he 
had  fallen  in  with  a  couple  of  the  most 
etrocious  swinlers  that  ever  lived. 

Before  Mr.  Dawkins's  arrival  in  our 
house,  Mr.  Deuceace  had  barely  con- 
dysended  to  speak  to  Mr.  Blewitt :  it 
was  only  about  a  montli  aAer  that 


suckurostance  that  my  master,  all  of  a 
sudding,  grew  very  friendly  with  him. 
The  reason  was  pretty  clear, — Deuceace 
wanted  him,  Datvkins  had  not  been 
an  hour  in  master's  compny,  before  he 
knew  that  he  had  a  pidgin  to  {>luck. 

Blewitt  knew  this  too;  and  t>ein 
very  fond  of  pidgin,  intended  to  keep 
this  one  entirely  to  himself.  It  %vas 
amusin  to  see  the  Honrabble  Halgemoo 
manuvring  to  get  tliis  pore  bird  out  of 
Blewitt*s  clause,  who  thought  he  had 
it  safe.  In  fact,  he*d  brought  Dawkins 
to  these  cliambers  for  that  very  porpus, 
thinking  to  have  him  under  his  eye, 
and  strip  him  at  leisure. 

My  master  very  soon  found  out  what 
was  Mr.  Blewitt's  game.  Gamblers 
know  gamblers,  if  not  by  instink,  at 
least  by  reputation;  and  though  Mr. 
Blewitt  moved  in  a  much  lower  spear 
than  Mr.  Deuceace,  they  knew  each 
other's  dealins  and  caracters  puffickly 
well. 

"  Charles,  you  scoundrel,"  says 
Deuceace  to  roe  one  day  (he  always 
spoak  in  that  kind  way),  *'  who  b  this 
person  tliat  has  taken  the  opsit  cham- 
bers, and  plays  the  flute  so  indus- 
trusly  r* 

"  It's  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  rich  young 
gentleman  from  Oxford,  and  a  great 
friend  of  Mr.  Blewittses,  sir,''  says  I ; 
"  tliey  seem  to  live  in  each  other's 
rooms." 

Master  said  nothink,  but  he  grind— 
my  eye,  how  he  did  grin!  Not  the 
fowl  find  himself  could  snear  more 
satannickly. 

I  knew  wliat  he  meant : 

Impriraish.  A  man  who  plays  tlie 
floot  is  a  simpleton. 

Secknly.    Mr.  Blewitt  is  a  raskle. 

Thirdmo.  When  a  raskle  and  a 
simpleton  is  always  together,  and  when 
the  simpleton  is  rich,  one  knows  pretty 
well  what  will  come  of  it. 

I  was  but  a  lad  in  them  days,  but  I 
knew  what  was  what  as  well  as  my 
master ;  it's  not  gentlemen  only  that  s 
up  to  snough.  Law  bless  us  I  there 
was  four  of  us  on  tliis  stairkes,  four  as 
nice  young  men  as  you  ever  see; 
Mr.  Bruffy*s  young  roan,  Mr.  Daw- 
kinses,  Mr.  Blewitt's,  and  roe — and 
we  knew  what  our  masters  was  about 
as  well  as  they  did  theirselfs.  Frin- 
stance,  I  can  say  this  for  myself,  there 
wasn't  a  paper  in  Deuceace's  desk  or 
drawer,  not  a  bill,  a  note,  or  mise- 
randum,  which  1  hadn't  read  as  well 
as  he :  witli  Bl^^^*^\i|[f;ii^  Uie  same 
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— me  and  his  young  man  used  to  read 
'em  all.  There  wasn*t  a  bottle  of  wind 
tliat  we  didn't  get  a  glas,  nor  a  pound 
of  sugar  that  we  didn't  have  some  lumps 
of  it.  We  had  keys  to  all  the  cubbards 
—we  pipped  into  all  the  letters  that 
kem  and  went — we  pored  over  all  the 
Inll-fiks — we'd  the  best  pickins  out  of 
the  dinners,  the  livvers  of  the  fowls, 
the  fbrce-mit  balls  out  of  the  soup,  the 
egs  from  the  sallit  As  for  the  coals 
and  candles,  we  left  them  to  the  Ian- 
drisses.  You  may  call  this  robry — 
nonsince-— it*s  only  our  rights — a  suv- 
▼ant's  pnrquizzits  is  as  sacred  as  the 
laws  or  Heng^nd. 

Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is 
this.  Richard  Blewitt,  exquire,  was 
sityooated  as  follows :  He'd  an  inkum 
of  three  hundred  a-yearfrom  his  father. 
Out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  one  hundred 
and  ninety  for  money  borrowed  by  him 
at  collidge,  seventy  for  chambers, 
seventy  more  for  his  boss,  aty  for  hi^ 
suwant  on  bord  wagis,  and  about  three 
hunderd  and  fifty  for  a  sepprat  esta- 
blishmint  in  the  Regency  Park ;  be- 
sides this,  his  ])ockit  money,  say  a 
hunderd,  his  eatin,  drinkin,  and  wme- 
marchant's  bill,  about  two  hunderd 
moar.  So  that  you  see  he  laid  by  a 
pretty  handsome  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

My  master  was  difireot ;  and  being 
a  more  fiishnabble  man  than  Mr.  B., 
in  course  he  owed  a  deal  more  money. 
There  was  fust : 

Account  contrajft  at  Crock- 
ford's  £S7n    0  0 

Bills  of  xchanse  and  I.O.U's 
(but  he  dian*t  pay  these 
in  most  cases)    4963    0  0 

f  1  tmilor*8  bills,  in  all  ....     1306  11  9 

3  hossdealer's  do 40«    0  0 

8  coachbilder     506    0  0 

Bills  oontnoted  at  Cam* 
britch 3193    6  8 

Sundries 987  10  0 


^14069    8  5 


I  give  this  as  a  curosity — pipple 
doant  know  how  in  many  cases  fash- 
nabble  life  is  carried  on  ;  and  to  know 
even  what  a  real  gnlmn  owa  is  some- 
think  instructif  and  Mpreeable. 

But  to  my  tail.  The  very  day  after 
my  master  bad  made  the  inquiries  con- 
cerning Mr.  Dawkins,  witch  I  have 
mentioned  already,  he  met  Mr.  Blewitt 
on  the  stairs ;  and  byoutiffle  it  was  to 
see  how  this  gnlman,  who  had  before 
been  almost  cut  by  my  master,  was 
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now  received  by  him.  One  of  the 
sweatest  smiles  I  ever  saw  was  now 
vizzable  on  Mr.  Deuceace*s  counte- 
nence.  He  held  out  his  hand,  covered 
with  a  white  kid  glove,  and  said,  in 
the  most  frenly  tone  of  vice  posbtll, 
<<  What  ?  Mr.  Blewitt  I  It  is  an  age 
since  we  met.  What  a  shame  that  such 
near  naybors  should  see  each  other  so 
seldom  T 

Mr.  Blewitt,  who  was  standing  at 
bis  door,  in  a  pe-green  dressing  gown, 
smoakin  a  segar,  and  singing  a  hunting 
coarus,  looked  surprised,  flattered,  and 
then  sispicious. 

«  Why,  yes,"  says  he,  "  it  is,  Mr. 
Deuceace,  a  long  time." 

'*  Not,  I  think,  since  we  dined  at 
Sir  George  Hockey's.  By  the  by,  what 
an  evening  that  was — hay,  Mr.  Blewitt  ? 
what  wine  I  what  capital  songs !  I  re- 
collect your  *  May  day  in  the  morning' 
— cuss  me,  the  best  comick  song  I  ever 
heard.  I  was  speaking  to  the  Duke 
of  Doiicaster  about  it  only  yesterday. 
You  know  the  duke,  I  think?" 

Mr.  Blewitt  said,  quite  surly,  '<  No, 
IdonV 

"  Not  know  him  I"  cries  master ; 
*^  why,  hang  it,  Blewitt  I  he  knowsyov, 
as  every  sporting  man  in  England  (iocs, 
I  should  tnink.  Why,  man,  your  sood 
things  are  in  every  body's  mouth  at 
Newmarket." 

And  so  master  went  on  chaffin  Mr. 
Blewitt.  That  genlron  at  fust  answered 
him  quite  short  and  angry ;  but,  after  a 
little  more  flumery,  he  grew  as  pleased 
as  posbill,  took  in  all  Deuceace's  flatry, 
ana  bleeved  all  his  lies.  At  last  the 
door  shut,  and  they  both  went  in  to 
Mr.  Blewitt's  chambers  togither. 

Of  course  I  can't  say  what  past 
there  ;  but  in  an  hour  master  kem  up 
to  his  own  room  as  yaller  as  mustaroy 
and  smellin  sadly  of  backo  smoke.  I 
never  see  any  genlmn  more  sick  than 
he  was;  hed  been  smoakin  teaaars 
along  with  Blewitt.  I  said  nothink,in 
course,  tho'  I'd  often  heard  him  xpress 
his  borrow  of  backo,  and  knew  very 
well  he  would  as  soon  swallow  pizon 
as  smoke.  But  he  wasn't  a  chap  to  do 
a  thing  without  a  reason  :  if  he'd  been 
smoakin,  I  warrant  he  had  smoked  to 
someporpus. 

I  didn^t  hear  the  convysation  be- 
tween *em ;  but  Mr.  Blewitt*s  man 
did  :  it  was,—"  Well,  Mr.  Blewitt, 
what  capital  seagars !  Have  you  one 
for  a  friend  to  smoak  ?"  (The  old  fox, 
it  w»n't  only  the  seagart  he  wasuft 
s 
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smoakinl)  '<  Walk  in/'  tays  Mr. 
Blewitt ;  and  then  they  began  a  chaffin 
together  :  maater  rery  anksboui  about 
the  young  gintleman  who  had  come  to 
live  in  our  chambers,  Mr.  Dawkins, 
and  always  cotntng  back  to  that  sub* 
ject,— sayin  that  people  on  Uie  same 
stairkia  ot  to  be  frenly ;  how  glad  be*d 
be,  for  his  part,  to  know  Mr.  Dick 
Blewitt,  and  any  friend  of  Ait,  and 
80  on.  Mr.  Dick,  howserer,  seamed 
quite  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for 
him.  **  I  really  don't  no  this  Daw- 
kins,"  says  he :  *'  he's  a  chismonger's 
son,  I  hear;  and  tho*  I've  exchanged 
rbits  with  him,  I  doant  tnt^id  to  con- 
tinyou  the  acquaintance,-^  not  wishin 
to  assoshaCe  with  that  kind  of  pipple.'' 
So  they  went  on,  master  fishio,  and 
Mr.  Blew^  not  wishin  to  take  the  hook 
at  no  price. 

"  Confound  the  vulgar  thief  1"  mut^ 
tard  my  master,  as  be  was  laying  on  his 
•opliy,  aAer  being  so  very  ill ;  *<  I've 
pcmooed  myself  with  his  infornal  to- 
bacco, and  he  has  foiled  me.  The 
cursed  swindling  boor  1  be  thinks  he'll 
ruin  this  poor  cheesemonger,  does  he  if 
I'll  step  in,  and  warn  him." 

I  tiiought  I  sliould  bust  a  laffin, 
when  he  talked  in  this  style.  I  knew 
very  well  what  his  •*  warning"  meant, 
—  lockin  the  stable-door,  Init  etealin 
the  hoss  fust. 

Nex  day,  his  strattygam  for  beoom- 
ing  aoauainted  with  Mr.  Dawkins  we 
exicuted,  and  very  )>ntty  it  was* 

Besides  potry  and  the  floot,  Mr. 
Dawkins,  I  must  tell  you,  had  some 
other  panhallities,  wiz,— We  was  wery 
fond  of  good  eatin  and  drinkin.  AfWr 
doddlifig  over  his  music  and  boox  all 
day,  this  young  genlmn  used  to  sally 
out  of  evenings,  dine  sumptiously  at  a 
tavern^  drinkin  all  sots  ot  wind  along 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Blewitt.  He  was 
a  t|uiet  young  fellow  enough  at  fust ; 
but  it  was  Mr%  B.  who  (for  his  own 
poipuses,  no  doubt)  had  got  him  into 
tliis  kind  of  life.  Weil,  I  needn't  say 
tliat  he  who  eats  a  fine  <liDiier|  and 
drinks  too  much  over  night,  wants  a 
botde  of  soda-wateiv  and  a  gril  praps, 
in  the  momink.  Such  was  Mr.  Daw- 
kinseses  esse ;  and  ragktr  almost  as 
twelve  o'clock  came,  the  waiter  kom 
D4x  Cofiy-fiouse  was  to  be  seen  on 
our  smirkis>  bringin  up  Mr.  D's  hot 
bfeiMist. 

No  man  would  have  thought  tfawe 
was  any  thhak  in  Mioh  a  trifliag  eirek- 
4id,  «ho«i^  «9d 


pounced  upon  it  like  a  cock  on  a  bar- 
lycorn. 

lie  sent  me  out  to  Mr.  Morell's,  ia 
Pickledilly,  for  wot's  called  a  Strasbng- 
pie— in  French,  a  **palty  defmo  gram" 
He  takes  a  card,  and  nails  it  on  the 
outside  case  (putty  defaw  graws  come 
generally  in  a  round  wooden  box,  tike 
a  drumb) ;  and  what  do  you  think  he 
writes  on  it  ?  why,  as  folios  : — ^  For 
the  UommrwhU  ALemom  Percy  Dence* 
ace,  ix,  ^.  4-c.  WUh  Prince  Tmliey- 
rmmTi  cotnpUmetU$y 

Prince  Tallymm's  compUmintit  in- 
deed I  I  laff  when  I  think  of  it  stilJ, 
the  old  surpint!  He  wn  a  surpint, 
that  Deuceaoe,  and  no  mistake. 

Weil,  by  a  most  extroraary  piece  of 
ill  luck,  the  nex  day,  punctially  as 
Mr.  Dawkinaes  brex^  was  coming  i^ 
the  stairs,  Mr.  Halgenion  Pefx:y  Deuoe- 
ace  was  going  domm.  He  was  as  gay 
as  a  lark,  humming  an  Oppra  tune, 
and  twittting  round  his  head  his  bevy 
gold-headed  cane.  Down  he  went 
very  fost,  and  by  a  most  unlucky  ax- 
dent  struck  his  cane  against  the  waiter's 
tray,  and  away  went  Mr.  Dawkinses 
gril,  kayann,  kitchup,  soda-water,  and 
all  I  1  can't  think  how  my  master 
should  have  cboas  such  an  exact  time; 
to  be  sure,  his  wiodo  looked  upon  the 
cort,  and  he  could  see  every  one  who 
came  into  our  door. 

Ae  soon  as  the  axdeot  had  took 
place,  master  was  in  such  a  rage  as^  to 
be  sure,  no  man  ever  was  in  befor;  he 
swear  at  the  waiter  in  the  most  dredd- 
fle  way;  he  threatened  him  with  his 
stick ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  see  tliat 
the  waiter  was  rayther  a  bigger  man 
tlian  his  self  that  he  was  in  the  least 
pauyfied.  He  veturned  to  his  own 
cbambres;  and  John,  the  waiter,  went 
off  for  more  grill  to  Dixes  Co£^  Uouae. 

"  This  is  a  most  unlucky  axdent,  to 
be  suite,  Charles,"  says  masier  U>  me, 
ato:  a  itw  minnits  paws,  during  which 
he  had  been  and  wrote  a  note,  put  it 
into  an  antelope,  and  sealed  it  with  his 
bigg  seal  of  arms.  *'  But  stay  -^  a 
thought  strikes  me — take  this  note  lo 
Mr.  Deuoeace,  and  that  pye  you 
brought  yasterday ;  and  hearicye,  you 
scoundrel,  if  you  say  where  you  got  it 
I  will  break  eveiy  bone  in  your  akin !" 

These  kind  of  prooMnises  wave 
among  the  few  which  I  knew  him  to 
keep;  and  as  I  loved  boalh  mjr  akiim 
«md  my  boans,  I  earned  the  noat,  aad^ 
^oorsysaid  nothittk.  Waiting  in  Ms. 
DawkkiBes  charnbm  for  a  lew  miiuul% 
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I  retwned  to  my  master  with  an  an* 
9er.  I  may  as  well  give  both  of  these 
doeumence)  of  whieh  I  happen  to  have 
taken  coppies. 

I. 
*•  Tke  Hon.  A.  P.  DsircEAce  to  T.  S. 

l)AWKlN8y  Etq, 

"  TernpUt  Tuetday. 

"  Mr.  Deoceaee  preseots  his  eompli- 
ments  to  Bir.  Dawkind,  and  begs  at  the 
sane  time  to  offer  bis  most  sincere  apo« 
logteft  and  regrets  for  the  aceideat  which 
hsM  josl  taken  place. 

"  May  Mr.  Deuceac^  be  allowed  to 
tako  a  neighbour'^  privilege;  and  to  re- 
medy UfA  evil  be  has  occildioiied  tri  the 
beat  of  his  power  1  If  Mr.  Dawkins  will 
do  him  the  ratonr  to  partake  of  the  coh- 
tents  of  the  acebmpanying  ease  ^from 
Strasbnrg  directi  and  the  gih  of  a  fnend, 
do  whose  taste  as  a  gourmand  Mr.  Daw-* 
kine  may  relt),  perlnps  he  will  rind  that 
it  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  the  pUtt 
which  Mr.  Deuceace's  awkwardness  de- 
stroyed. 

'*  It  will,  also,  Mr.  Deuceace  ijB  sure,  be 
ad  fimall  ^hiBfication  to  the  origibal  donor 
of  the  pAti,  when  he  learHs  thl^t  it  has 
fidleh  iMo  the  hands  of  so  celebrated  a 
ftnt  vitani  as  Mr.  Dawldns. 

"  Tt  S.  Bwkinst  JEif .,  S;e.  5fe.  ^i" 

II. 

**  From  Tt  S.  Dawkins,  Ktq.  to  thB  Hont 

A.  P.  Deuceace. 

'•  Mfi  Thomai  Smith  Da#kin9  pre^ 
eeftti  hie  grateful  compliments  to  the 
Horn  Mr.  I>eeceace,  and  accepts  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  Mn  Deaceaee's 
generous  proffer^ 

"  It  would  be  one  of  the  haBpie$t  mO' 
ments  of  Mr.  Smith  Dawkins's  life,  if  the 
fion.  Mr.  Deuceace  would  extend  his  g«- 
ntrositjf  still  further,  and  condescend  to 
pilttake  of  the  repast  which  his  munifi' 
tMt  poiHtehHs  hM  furnished. 

"  Tmpk,  Tuesi^^.** 

Many  and  many  a  time,  I  sayi  hate 
I  grind  ore^  these  letters^  which  I  had 
wrote  Aom  the  orignal  by  Mr.  Bruffy'e 
c(>flyin  elark*  Deuceace's  flam  about 
Prince  Tallyrem  was  puffickly  suc- 
eessAil.  I  saw  young  Dawkins  blueh 
with  delite  as  he  red  the  note ;  be  toar 
ap  for  or  five  sheets  before  he  com- 
posed the  aneer  to  it|  whieh  #as  as  yon 
read  abuff,  and  roat  in  a  haAd  quite 
trtmbHng  with  pleasyer.  If  you  could 
but  have  seen  the  look  of  triumth  in 
Deuceace's  wieked  bhick  eyes,  when 
he  read  die  noat  I  I  never  see  a  de»- 
nie  yety  bat  I  ean  phansy  1,  a  holdinff 
a  wridiiBg  seal  en  his  pitchlK>ck;  and 


sinilin  like  Deuceace.  He  dressed 
himself  in  his  very  best  clothes,  and  in 
he  went,  after  sending  me  over  to  say 
that  he  would  tcept  with  pleasyoor 
Mr.  Dawkins's  invite. 

The  pie  was  cut  up,  and  a  most 
ftenfy  conversation  begun  betwixt  the 
two  genlmin.  Deuceace  was  quite 
captivating.  He  spoke  to  Mr.  Daw- 
kins  in  the  most  respeckful  and  flatrin 
manner* — agread  in  every  think  he  said, 
— prated  his  taste,  his  fumiter,  his 
coat,  his  classick  nolledge,  and  his 
play  in'  on  the  floot ;  you'd  have 
thmighty  to  hear  him,  that  sueh  a  poly- 
gon of  exlens  as  Dawkins  did  not 
breath, —  that  snch  a  modist,  sinsear, 
honrebble  genlmn  as  Deuceace  was  to 
be  seen  no  wb^e  xcept  in  PumpCort. 
Pore  Daw  was  complitly  taken  in. 
My  master  said  he'd  mtroduce  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Doncaster,  and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  nobs  more,  till  Daw- 
kins was  quite  intawsicated  with  plea»- 
your.  I  know  as  a  lack  (and  it  pretty 
well  shews  the  young  genlmn's  carry- 
ter\  that  he  went  tlmt  very  day,  and 
ordered  2  new  coats,  on  porpus  to  be 
introjuiced  to  the  lords  in. 

But  the  best  joak  of  all  was  at  last. 
Singin,  swagrin,  and  swarink  —  up 
stares  came  Mr.  Dick  Blewitt.  He 
flung  open  Mr.  Dawkins*  door,  shout* 
ing  out, "  Daw,  my  old  buck,  how  are 
you  ?"  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  sees 
Mr.  Deuceace  :  his  jor  dropt,  he 
turned  chocky  white,  and  then  burnin 
red,  and  looked  as  if  a  stror  would 
knock  him  down.  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Blewitt,"  says  ray  master,  smilin,  and 
ofiVing  his  hand,  <'  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you.  Mr.  Dawkins  and  I  were 
just  talking  about  your  pony!  Pmy 
sit  down." 

Blewitt  did ;  and  now  was  the  ques- 
tion)  who  should  sit  the  other  out; 
but,  law  bless  yon !  Mr.  Blewitt  was 
no  match  for  my  master ;  all  the  time 
he  was  fidgetty,  silent,  and  sulky ;  on 
the  con  try,  master  was  charm  in.  t 
never  herd  such  a  flo  of  conversatin,  or 
so  many  wittacisms  aS  he  uttered.  At 
last,  completely  beat,  Mr.  Blewitt  toefc 
his  leaf;  that  instant  master  followed 
him ;  and  passin  his  arm  through  that 
of  Mr.  Dick,  led  him  into  our  cham- 
bers, and  began  talkin  to  him  in  the 
most  aflabl  and  afleckshnat  manner. 

But  Dick  was  too  angry  to  listen ;  at 
last,  when  master  was  telling  him  some 
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'^  A  plague  on  the  Duke  of  Doncaster ! 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Deuceace,  don't  you 
be  runniug  your  rigs  u|K)n  me ;  I  an't 
the  man  to  be  bamboozl'd  by  long- 
winded  stories  about  dukes  and  duch- 
esses. You  think  I  don*t  know  you ; 
every  man  knows  you,  and  your  line 
of  country.  Yes,  you're  after  young 
Dawkins  there,  and   think  to   pluck 

him ;  but  you  shan't, — no,  by 

you  shant."  (The  reader  must  recklect 
that  the  oaths  which  interspussd  Mr. 
B's  convYsatin  I  hav  lift  out.)  Well, 
after  hed  fired  a  woUey  of  em, 
Mr.  Deuceace  spoke  as  cool  and  slow 
as  posbill. 

"  Heark  ye,  Blewitt.  I  know  you 
to  be  one  of  the  most  infernal  thieves 
and  scoundrels  unhung.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  hector  with  me,  I  will  cane 
you ;  if  you  want  more,  I'll  shoot  you ; 
if  you  meddle  between  me  and  Daw- 
kins,  I  will  do  both.  I  know  your 
whole  life,  you  miserable  swindler  and 
coward.  I  know  you  have  already 
won  two  hundred  pounds  of  this  lad, 
and  want  all.  I  will  have  half,  or  you 
never  shall  have  a  penny."  It's  quite 
true  that  master  knew  tilings ;  but  now 
was  the  wonder. 

I  couldn't  see  Mr.  B.'s  face  during 
this  dialogue,  bein  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  door;  but  there  was  a  considd- 
rabble  paws  after  thuse  complymints 
had  passed  between  the  two  genlmn, — 
one  walkin  quickly  up  and  down  the 
room, — tother,  angry  and  stupid,  sittin 
down,  and  stampin  with  his  foot. 

"  Now  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Blewitt," 
continues  master,  at  last ;  "  if  you're 
quiet,  you  shall  have  half  this  fellow's 
money :  but  venture  to  win  a  shilling 
from  him  in  my  absence,  or  without 
my  consent,  and  you  do  it  at  your 
peril." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Deuceace,"  cries 
Dick,  "it's  very  hard,  and,  I  must 
say,  not  fair:  the  game  was  of  my 
starting,  and  you've  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  my  friend." 

"  Mr.  Blewitt,  you  are  a  fool  I  You 
professed  yesterday  not  to  know  this 
man,  and  I  was  obliged  to  find  him 
out  for  myself.  I  should  like  to  know 
by  what  law  of  honour  I  am  bound  to 
give  him  up  to  you  ?" 

It  was  cbarmin  to  hear  this  pair  of 
raskles  talkin  about  honour,  I  declare 
I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
warn  young  Dawkins  of  the  precious 
way  in  which  these  chaps  were  going 
to  serve  him.    But  if  thejf  didn't  know 


what  honour  was,  J  did  ;  and  never, 
never  did  I  tell  tails  about  my  masters 
when  in  their  sarvice  —  outy  in  cors, 
the  hobligation  is  no  longer  binding. 

Well,  the  nex  day  there  was  a  gran 
dinner  at  our  chambers.  White  soop, 
turbit,  and  lobslir  sos ;  saddil  of  Scoch 
muttn,  grous,  and  M'Arony;  winds, 
shampang,  hock,  maderia,  a  bottle  of 
poart,  and  ever  so  many  of  clarrit. 
The  compny  presint  was  three ;  wii., 
the  Honrabble  A.  P.  Deuceace,  R. 
Blewitt,  and  Mr.  Dawkins,  Exquires. 
My  i,  how  we  genlmn  in  the  kitchin 
did  enjy  it !  Mr.  Blewittes  man  eat 
so  much  grows  (when  it  was  brot  oat 
of  the  parior),  that  I  reely  thought  lie 
would  be  sik ;  Mr.  Dawkinses  gnlmn 
(who  was  ony  abowt  13  years  of  age) 
grew  so  il  with  M'Arony  and  plumb 
puddn,  as  to  be  obleeged  to  take  sefral 
of  Mr.  D.'s  pils,  which  (  kild  him. 
But  this  is  all  promiscuous:  I  ant 
talkin  of  the  survants  now,  but  the 
masters. 

Would  you  bleev  it  ?  After  dinner 
(and  praps  8  bottles  of  wind  betwio 
the  3)  the  genlmn  sat  down  to  ecarty. 
It's  a  game  where  only  2  plays,  and 
where,  in  coarse,  when  there's  ony  3, 
one  looks  on. 

Fust,  they  playd  crown  pints,  and  a 
pound  the  bett.  At  this  game  they 
were  wonderful  equill;  and  about 
supper-time  (when  grilled  am,  more 
shampang,  devld  biskits,  and  other 
things,  was  brot  in)  the  play  stood 
thus :  Mr.  Dawkins  had  won  2  pounds; 
Mr.  Blewitt,  30  shillings;  the  Hon- 
rabble Mr.  Deuceace  having  lost  3/.  10s. 
After  the  devvle  and  the  shampang  the 
play  was  a  little  higher.    Now  it  was 

rmnd  pints,  and  five  pound  the  bet. 
thought,  to  be  sure,  after  hearing  the 
complyments  between  Blewitt  and 
master  in  the  morning,  that  now  pore 
Dawkins's  time  was  come. 

Not  so :  Dawkins  won  always,  Mr.B. 
betting  on  his  play,  and  giving  him  the 
very  best  of  advice.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening  (which  was  abowt  five  o'clock 
the  nex  morning)  they  stopt.  Master 
was  counting  up  the  skore  on  a  card. 

"  Blewitt,"  says  he,  "  I've  been  un- 
lucky. I  ow  you  —  let  me  sec — yes, 
five-and-forty  pounds  ?" 

"  Five -and -forty,"  says  Blewitt, 
"  and  no  mistake  I" 

"  I  will  give  you  a  cheque,"  says 
the  honrabble  genlmn. 

"Oh!  don't  mention  it, jmv  dear 
sir !"    But  master  got  a  grate  Iheet  of 
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paper,  and  drew  him  a  check  on  Mes- 
seers  Pump,  Algit,  and  Co.,  his 
bankers. 

"  Now,"  says  master,  "  I've  got  to 
settle  with  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Dawkins. 
If  you  had  backd  your  luck,  I  should 
have  owed  you  a  very  handsome  sum 
of  money.  Voyont:  thirteen  points, 
at  a  pound — it  is  easy  to  calculate;*' 
and,  drawin  out  his  puss,  he  clinked 
orer  the  table  13  goolden  suverings, 
which  shon  till  they  made  my  eyes 
wink. 

So  did  pore  Dawkinses,  as  he  put 
out  his  hand,  all  trembling,  and  drew 
them  in. 

"  Let  me  say,"  added  master,  "  let 
me  say  (and  Tve  had  some  little  expe- 
rience), that  you  are  the  very  best 
tcarte  player  with  whom  I  ever  sat 
down." 

Dawkinses  eyes  glissened  as  he  put 
the  money  up,  and  said,  "  Law,  Deuce« 
ace,  you  flatter  me !" 

Flatter  him  I  I  should  think  he  did. 
It  was  the  yery  thing  which  master 
ment. 

*'  But  mind  you,  Dawkins,"  con- 
tinyoud  he,  "  I  must  have  my  revenge ; 
for  I'm  ruined — positively  ruined  — 
by  your  luck." 

«  Well,  well,"  says  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith  Dawkius,  as  pleased  as  if  he 
had  gained  a  millium,  <<  shall  it  be  to- 
morrow ?     Blewitt,  what  say  you  V 

Mr.  Blewitt  agread,  in  course.  My 
master,  after  a  little  demurring,  con- 
sented too.  *'  We'll  meet,"  says  he, 
<<  at  your  chambers.  But  mind,  mv 
dear  fello,  not  too  much  wind :  I  can  t 
stand  i^  at  any  time,  especially  when 
I  have  to  play  ccarU  with  you. 

Pore  Dawkins  left  our  rooms,  as 
happy  as  a  prins.  "  Here,  Charles," 
says  he,  and  flung  me  a  sovring.  Pore 
fellow  I  pore  fellow !  I  knew  what  was 

a  comin ! 

•  «  « 

But  the  best  of  it  was,  that  these  13 
sovrings  which  Dawkins  won,  master 
had  borrowed  them  from  Mr.  Blewitt  / 
I  brought  'em,  witli  7  more,  from  that 
young  genlmn's  chambers  that  very 
morning :  for,  since  his  interview  with 
master,  Blewitt  had  nothing  to  refuse 

him. 

«  «  « 

Well,  shall  I  continue  the  tail  ?  If 
Mr.  Dawkins  had  been  the  least  bit 
wiser,  it  would  have  taken  him  six 
roontlis  befoar  he  lost  his  money ;  as 
it  was,  he  waa  such  a  confounded 


ninny,  that  it  took  him  a  very  short 
time  to  prt  with  it. 

Nex  aay  (it  was  Thusday,  and  mas- 
ter's acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dawkins 
had  only  commenced  on  Tuesday), 
Mr.  Dawkins,  as  I  said,  gev  his  party, 
— dinner  at  7.  Mr.  Blewitt  and  the  two 
Mr.  D.'s  as  befoar.  Play  begins  at  1 1 . 
This  time  1  knew  the  bisniss  was 
pretty  serious,  for  we  suvvants  was 
packed  ofi*  to  bed  at  2  o'clock.  On 
Friday,  I  went  to  chambers — no  master 
—  he  kem  in  for  5  minutes  at  about 
12,  made  a  little  toilit,  ordered  more 
devvles  and  soda-water,  and  back  again 
he  went  to  Mr.  Dawklns's. 

They  had  dinner  there  at  7  again, 
but  nobody  seamed  to  eat,  for  all  the 
vittles  came  out  to  us  genimn  :  they 
had  in  more  wind  though,  and  must 
have  drunk  at  least  2  dozen  in  the  36 
hours. 

•  ♦  * 

At  ten  o'clock,  however,  on  Friday 
night,  back  my  master  came  to  his 
chambers.  I  saw  him  as  I  never  saw 
him  before,  namly,  reglar  drunk.  He 
staggered  about  the  room,  he  danced, 
he  hickipd,  he  swoar,  he  flung  me  a 
heap  of  silver,  and,  finely,  he  sunk 
down  exosted  on  his  bed  ;  1  puUin  ofl* 
his  boots  and  close,  and  makin  him 
comfrabble. 

When  I  had  removed  his  garmints, 
I  did  what  it's  the  duty  of  every  ser- 
vant to  do -r- 1  emtied  his  pockits,  and 
looked  at  his  pockit-book  and  all  his 
letters :  a  number  of  axdents  have  been 
prevented  that  way» 

1  found  there,  among  a  heap  of 
things,  the  following  pretty  dockyment : 


L  O.  U. 
^4700.       . 
Thomas  Smith  Dawkins. 


Friday, 
i6th  January, 


Tliere  was  another  bit  of  paper,  of 
the  same  kind  —  "  I.  O.  U.  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  Richard  Blewitt:"  but 
this,  in  cors,  inent  nothink. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Nex  momin,  at  nine,  master  was  up, 
and  as  sober  as  a  judg.  He  drest, 
and  was  ofl*  to  Mr.  Dawkins.  At  10, 
he  ordered  a  cab,  and  the  two  senlmn 
went  together,      digitized  by  VjOO^ic 
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"  Where  shall  he  drive,  sir?*'  says  I. 

"  Oil,  tell  him  to  drive  to  tpe  Bavk." 

Pore  Dawkinsl  his  eyes  red  with 
remors  and  sleepUss  drunkenniss,  gave 
a  shudder  and  a  sob,  as  he  sunk  back 
in  the  wehicle;  and  they  drove  on. 

That  day  he  soald  out  every  hapny 
he  was   worUi,   xcept   five   hunared 
pounds. 
^  •  ♦  ♦ 

Abowt  12  master  had  returned,  and 
Mr.  Dick  Blewitt  came  stridin  up  the 
stairs  with  a  solium  and  important  hair. 

^'  Is  your  master  al  home  V  says  he. 

'^  Yes,  sir,"  says  I ;  and  in  he  walks. 
I,  in  coars,  with  my  ear  to  the  keyhole, 
istning  with  all  my  mite. 

**  Well,"  says  Blewitt,  "  we  maid  a 

?rittv  good  night  of  it,  Mr.  Deuceace. 
ou  ve  settled,  I  see,  with  Dawkins." 
<<  Settled  I"  says  master.    ^<  Oh,  yes 

—  yes — Tve  settled  with  him." 

**  Four  thousand  seven  hundred,  I 
think?" 
"  About  that— yes." 
"  Tliat  makes  my  share — let  me  see 

—  two  thousand   three  hundred   and 
fifty ;  which  Til  thank  you  to  fork  out." 

"  Upon  my  word  —  why  —  Mr. 
Blewitt,"  says  my  master,  "  I  don't 
really  understand  what  you  mean." 

"  You  don't  know  wkni  I  mean  J" 
says  Blewitt,  in  an  axent  sucli  as  I 
never  before  heard ;  "  You  don't  know 
what  I  mean !  Did  you  pot  promise 
me  that  we  were  to  go  shares  1  Didn't 
1  lend  you  twenty  sovereigns,  th^  other 
night,  to  pay  our  losings  to  Dawkins  ? 
Didn't  you  swear,  on  your  honour  as  a 


gent)eman»  |q  give  me  Mf  of  all  iKat 
might  be  wQn  in  this  affair  T' 

"  Agreed,  sir,"  says  DeucMoe ; 
«  agreed." 

*<  Welt,  sir,  and  now  what  have  you 
to  say  V 

«  Why,  that  I  don't  intend  to  k^fp 
Wjf  promite/  You  infernal  fool  and 
ninny  1  do  you  suppose  I  was  labour- 
ing for  >ou?  Do  you  f^cy  J  wfti 
going  to  the  expense  of  giving  a  diaoer 
to  that  jackass  yonder,  that  you  should 
profit  by  it  ?  Get  away,  sir  I  I^eave 
the  room,  sirl  Or,  stop — hera— I  will 
give  you  four  hundred  pounds — your 
own  note  of  hand,  sir,  for  that  sun),  if 
you  will  consent  to  foiget  9II  that  has 
pasted  between  us,  and  that  you  have 
never  kpowi)  Mr.  Algenion  Deupe^oe," 

I've  sean  pipple  angery  before  now, 
but  never  any  like  Blewitt.  He  storm- 
ed, groned,  helloed,  swoar!  At  last, 
he  fiuriy  b^^an  blubbring ;  now  cussing 
and  nashing  his  teeth,  now  praying  dei^ 
Mr.  Deuoeace  to  grant  him  mefcy. 

At  last,  master  Dung  opeu  the  door 
(lieavn  bless  us!  it's  well  I  didn't 
tumble,  hed  over  eels>  iptq  the  f^m  I), 
and  said,  **  Charles,  shew  the  gentle- 
man down  stairs  1"  My  maater  looked 
at  him  quite  steddy.  Blewitt  9i\xvk 
down,  as  misrahble  a^  any  )qan  I  ever 
9ee.  As  for  Dawkins,  Heaven  Knows 
where  he  WM 1 

f  •  • 

<*  Charles,"  s^s  my  iqas(^  to  me, 
about  an  hour  aAerwards,  ^  I  {tin  goi|^ 
to  Paris;  you  may  come,  |qo,  if  you 
please." 

C.  YBLl.OWrLDS0. 
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No.  II. 

SUNG  TO  VLTSSES  BY  THE  MINSTREL  DEMODOCUS. 

Od,  e  47r-534. 

[Demodociit  bad,  in  the  momiBf,  sung  a  ballad  of  the  contentioii  between 
Achilles  and  Ulysses,  an  incident  in  that  war,  «  the  ^lory  of  which  had  then 
reached  the  spacious  heaven.**  It  producecj  a  deep  eflbct  on  the  (belipg^  of  the 
unknown  guest.  He  was  obliged  to  cover  bis  face  witli  his  garmei^tj  to  conceal 
his  bursting  tears;  and,  when  the  song  was  done,  he  wiped  off  the  tQ)c«n  of  his 
sorrow,  apd  made  a  reverential  libation  to  the  gods«  D^ipedpeMS  W4$  ag%)n 
called  upon  to  sing  by  the  Ph<Baeian  nobles ;  and  again  Ulysses,  aoUcipating  that 
the  theme  would  a  second  time  be  uken  f|-(HQ  thoM  advi^ursji  ip  which  \i  had 
borne  so  conspicuous  a  part,  could  not  coatiol  his  ieelipgs.  Alcinous,  by  whom 
he  sate,  perceived  his  agitation  ;  and  making  the  remark  that  tliey  had  enough  of 
minstrelsy  for  the  present,  proposed  that  they  should  leave  the  table  and  com- 
mence the  sports  of  the  day.  He  rightly  conjectured  that  something  in  the  song 
had  affected  the  stranger,  though  at  Srst,  with  much  delicacy,  he  does  not  even 
allude  to  it.  After  dinner,  Ulysses,  with  that  strange  waywardness  which  all 
men  have  occasionally  felt,  cannot  refrain  from  demanding  another  ballad  on 
the  Trojan  war,  deeply  as  the  former  reference  had  shaken  him.  The  effect  is 
the  same  at  before ;  he  yields  again  to  a  passion  of  tears,  excited  by  the  memory 
of  bygone  days,  and  of  companions  in  gallant  actions  scattered  or  slain.  Alcinous 
now  thinks  it  time  tltat  he  should  openly  interfere.  He  has  no  further  substitute 
to  offer  instead  of  the  lay  of  Demodocus,  and  h«  plainly  telU  the  (}gmpuny  Itmt 
the  minstrel  must  ceaye  because  his  song  giv%i  j^n  to  the  stranger.  With  the 
ease  and  kind-hearted  refinement  of  a  true  gentleman — for  such  19  ti^  character 
adipirfibly  support^  by  Alcinous — be  calls  upon  the  uokoowti,  whoaa  akiil  and 
vigoqr  ip  tlie  ^mee  of  the  day  had  made  a  oiest  favo^rable  inprasetoa  on  BtiBce 
and  people,  candidly  to  declare  who  he  vras,  and  why  he  i*  so  gfievently  attieted 
wh^  h^  hears  of  the  fate  of  the  A^spves  and  the  Danai,  and  c^  Troy.  ^  It  was 
the  work  of  the  gods«*'  M^a  Homer,  speaking  through  Alcinous,  with  the  un- 
d^btina  conviction  that  his  owp  immortal  poems  would  fulfil  the  prophecy, 
'*  who  doomed  the  Qien  tp  destruction,  thai  it  might  be  matter  of  song  to  the 
p^e  qffiitw^  tbm"  So  calM  upon,  Ulysses  discloses  himself  in  a  short 
speech  of'^surpassing  grace  and  dignity,  which  serves  as  an  exordium  to  a  tale 
of  the  most  wondrous  beauty  ever  conceived  by  the  human  imagination — 

**  Speciosa  miracula  promit, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Cyclope  Cbarybdim." 

Miracles  they  are,  indeed,  of  enchanting  verse,  which,  whether  we  lake  them  as 
legends  intended  to  be  believed  literally,  or  as  allegories  veiliag  a  hidden  truth, 
captivate  the  fancy,  arouse  the  intellect,  and  feed  the  eye  with  a  lonff  succeseion 
of  ever* varying  pietures,  filling  the  mind  with  endless  trains  of  thought  and 
meditation.] 

I. 

**  IUmL  ff  U  r4vr«  wi^t  Mfims  9^  f^^yt^  **  Here,  herald,''  he  said,  ^  ^ke  this 
An/tioMft  »»*  ^y  9^90irrli»fuu,  ax*yfitnH  portion  of  meat, 

m«  ^  478      And  bear  it  from  me,  that  the  minstrel 

TSmi  yk^  &fB-^tiir9t0if  Wt^^^nUsfn  ^«>  may  eat ; 

Although  sad  is  my  heart,  yet  I  gladly 

will  give 
The  honour  that  bards  should  from  all 
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483 


i  y  lft|«r«,  ;^«uj»i  ft  ^i^' 

All   r«n   iiif/H«)«iMv  w^tfifn  wXifutrit 

*Ci^¥^0%vs'  486 

"Or^  t^fr,  Yir«^«f  n,  mi)  7#/  i^^^nrcv 
*Kx«U9t*  490 


'Axx*  ;Eri  K^  /AirmU^u  ««'  innoT  KOZMON 

AOTPATEOT,  r»f  E«^  i«'«iiirtv  rvt  *AS«(»^ 
'A^^lfiwK^Mt,  tflXs^fV^^iUiTi^v.  495 


TAtOiif,  ^  499 

"EiSfv  IXivf,  tit  i*  t^9  XveAX/un  W)  mn^ 
BiCvTif  A«4«'XiM»,  «^  if  nXi^iif^t  Cmkiwru 
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For  honour  and  reverence  should  ever 

belong 
To  the  loved  of  the  Muset,  the  framen 

of  song." 
So  spoke  forth  Odysseus — the  herald 

obeyed, 
And  his  giA  was  at  once  by  Demodocus 

l^d.  ^ 

II. 

The  minstrel  received  it,  rejoicing  in 

hearty 
Then  the  feast  was  begun,  and  they  all 

tookapart; 
And  when  sated  with  meat  and  with 

wine  was  each  guest, 
By  Odysseus    the   singer  again   was 

addressed: 
<<  The  lot  of  no  other  I  honour  as 

thine; 
For  the  Muse  tauglit  thy  lay,  or  Apollo 

divine ; 
Thy  song  of  th*  Achivi  tells  truly  and 

well, 
How  they  toiled  in  the  wars,  how  they 

fought  and  they  fell. 

III. 

We  would  think  'mid  those  deeds  that 
thou  present  hast  been 

Or  hast  heard  them  from  one  who  the 
combat  liad  seen. 

Be  the  femed  Horse  of  Wood  now  re- 
nowned in  thy  lays, 

Which  Athen^  assisted  Ep^s  to  raise. 

How  brought  by  Odysseus,  with  stra- 
tagem bold. 

It  was  placed,  full  of  ro^,  within 
Ilion*s  stronghold. 

This  tale  truly  sin^;  and  my  tongue 
shall  maintain, 

O'er  the  earth,  that  a  god  has  inspired 
thy  sweet  strain.'' 

IV. 

The  minstrel  began  as  the  godhead  in« 
spired, 

He  sang  how  their  tents  the  Ajrgive  had 
fired. 

And  over  the  sea  in  trim  barks  bent 
their  course, 

While  their  chiefs  with  Odysseus  were 
closed  in  the  horse, 

Mid  the  Trojans,  who  had  that  fell  en- 
gine of  wood 

Dragged  on,  till  in  Troy's  inmost  tur- 
ret it  stood ; 

There  long  did  they  ponder  in  anxious 
debate, 

What  to  do  with  the  steed,  as  around 
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Tie  S<mg  of^he  Trajan  Horse. 
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V. 

Then  before  them  three  eeveral  counsels 

were  laid, — 
Into  pieces  to  hew  it  by  edge  of  the 


Or  to  draw  it  forth  thence  to  the  brow 
of  a  rocky 

5111     And  downward  to  fling  it  with  shiver- 
ing shock ; 

Or,  slirined  in  the  tower,  let  it  there 
make  abode, 

As  an  offering  to  ward  off  the  anger  of 
God. 

The  last  counsel  prevailed,  for  the  mo- 
ment of  doom. 

When  tlie  town  held  the  horse,  upon 
Ilion  had  come. 


itnns'  515 
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vr. 

The  Argives  in  ambush  awaited  the 
hour, 

When  slaughter  and  death  on  their 
foes  they  should  shower. 

When  it  came,  from  their  hollow  re- 
treat rushing  down. 

The  sons  of  the  Achivi  smote  sorely  the 
town. 

Then  scattered,  on  blood  and  on  ra- 
vaging bent, 

Through  all  parts  of  the  city  chance- 
guidea  they  went. 

And  he  sang  how  Odysseus  at  once 
made  his  way 

To  where  tlie  proud  domes  of  Dei- 
phobus  lay. 


VII. 

With  bold  Menelaus  he  thitherward 
strode, 

In  valour  an  equal  to  war's  fiery  god. 

There  fierce  was  the  fight,  dread  the 
deeds  that  were  done. 

Till,  aided  by  Pallas,  the  battle  he 
won. 
So  sang  the  rapt  minstrel  the  blood- 
stirring  tale. 

But   the   chMk  of  Odysseus  waxed 
deadly  and  pale; 

While  the  song  warbled  on  of  the  days 
that  were  past. 

His  eyelids  were  wet  with  tlie  te^M 

fMUn|[  hMU     tized  by  VjUU^IC 
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VIII. 
As  waito  tk%  lote  ^fM#,  wkb  lier  anns 

Her  owi;  bM¥«d  liutban^i  (fiid  low  pn 

^^  ground ; 
Ptqip  the  tQwp,  with  t^io  p^op^  M 

sallied  out  brave, 

Hii  couDtry,  his  <^i!df^  from  ioSttU 

to  save. 
She  sees  his  last  gasping,  life  ready  to 

part, 
And  she  flings  herself  on  him,  pressed 

close  to  her  heart. 
Shrill  she  screams  o'er  the  dying,  while 

cruel  foes  near 
Beat  her  shoulders  and  back  with  the 

pitiless  spear. 


"Ilii^'  t^^km  A  04imt  i>««^  I4m«p 


IX. 

They  bear  her  away — as  a  slave  she 

roust  go ; 
For  ever  a  victim  of  toil  and  of  wo. 
Soon  wiMl  fm  mi  «tl0^  with  the 

Sa4  m  hers  ahewecl  iba  Am* 

lOiftM's  ehief. 
But  none  saw  the  tear-^rops 

from  his  ^ye, 
Save  the  king  at  the  board 

seated  close  by ; 
And  Alcinous  watched  him, 

alone, 
How  deep  from  his  breast 

heavy-sent  groan. 


wbich  fell 
who  wv 

and  noted 
came  tlie 

W.  M. 


K^  In  Ihe  last  Nunber,  p.  d,  it  la  said  of  the  .^£fi^,  that  *'  the  funeral  games 
[would  liave  been]  kteHer  pewmed  in  honour  of  Pallas  than  of  a  trumpeter,  who 
makes  no  appearance  in  the  poems  until  he  is  dead.''  How  the  trumpeter  came 
in  here,  I  do  not  know.  I  ao  not  imagine  I  so  wrote  it ;  but,  perhaps,  in  has^ 
scribbling,  I  was  thinking  of  Misereus.  It  should  be  '*  in  honour  ofAnchiMes. 
And  I  might  have  added,  that  it  was  the  less  necessary  to  bestow  these  honours 
upon  him,  as  he  b99  the  most  magnificent  of  all  tlie  books  of  tlie  ^neid  devoted 
to  himself,  viz.  the  sixtli. 
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THR  KBHEAItSA;.. 


We  have  just  been  favoured  with  a 
very  full  and  satUfactory  specimen,  on 
a  small  scale,  and  at  ^  considerable 
distaDce,  of  what  is  in  preparation  ior 
us,  under  the  Mulgrave-0*(Jonnell  sysr 
l^m,  on  a  more  e:(tensive  platform,  and 
in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood, 
in  the  sister  kingdom  of  Ireland* 

Nothing  seeips  to  put  the  minis- 
terialists more  out  of  hun^our  than  anv 
allusion  to  this  obvious  fact.  We  shall 
take  care,  therefore,  before  we  proceed 
to  insist  upon  the  lessons  of  instruction 
which  ought  to  be  derived  from  late 
events,  to  shew,  and  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  that  this  alleged  similarity 
between  the  cases  ofCanada  and  Ireland 
is  not  a  mere  **  Tory''  faction,  invented 
for  the  paltry  purpose  of  getting  up  an 
outcry  against  the  ministry,  but  was  ^rst 
advanced  by  the  ultra- Liberals  them- 
selves, and  asserted  by  them  to  b^  a 
fact  altogether  incontrovertible. 

"  The  cases  ofCanada  and  Ireland,'' 
said  Mr.  O^Couneli^ou  tlie  debate  of 
March  6,  t837,  "  are  identical.  The 
only  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  oqe 
country  the  small  domineering  party  is 
known  as  the  Orwugt  party,  in  the 
other  as  the  British  party.  But  the 
nature  of  both,  the  cases  of  both,  are 
exactly  the  $ame,^* 

**  1  have  said,"  added  Mr.  RofL- 
pucfE,  in  the  same  debate,  "  that  the 
cause  of  Canada  and  of  Ireland  is  pne 
and  the  same ;''  **  Canada  and  Irelar^d 
have  both  been  ponouered  by  ^ngla^d  : 
the  majority  of  bom  countries  are  of 
the  Koinan  Catholic  persuasion;  aud 
in  both  countries  a  small  minority, 
who  call  themselves  English,  have  do- 
mineered over,  and  insulted,  the  people 
at  large." 

And  this  fact,  continually  insisted 
on  in  past  years,  has  been  again  and 
again  alluded  to  by  other  speaker^, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  is 
still  pending.  Divers  of  the  Irish 
memoers,  brought  in  by  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  the  government  and  O'Con- 
nell,  have  broadly  asserted  the  jus^ce 
of  the  complaints,  and  of  the  resist- 
ance, of  the  Canaaian  insurgents ;  and 
have  also  added,  Uiat  the  only  difier- 
epce  between  die  cases  of  Ireland  ai)d 
of  Canada  is  this,—  that  Ireland  is  the 
uforst-used  country  tSthe  twa  / 

Let  us  not  be  told,  tnen » as  we  ha  ve  beien 
heretofore;  that  a  comf^rMCjP  beHve^ 


the  two  cases  is  ''  an  audacioMs  party 
noaqceuvrei"  but  1^^  us  rather  sit  qpwn 
to  a  calm  consideration  of  a  leimm 
from  which  there  is  no  etfofe^n-^ 
which,  if  we  eould  even  refuse  to  listen 
to  it  now,  would  not  U)e  less  re(Haia 
on  record,  to  rise  up  again||  us  in 
judgment  when  the  tragedy  is  f^Uy 
played  out.  of  whieh  we  have  just  n^w 
witnessed  ^e  Reheabsa;.. 

The  mere  circumstance  that  both 
Canada  and  Ireland  were,  aeveral  gor 
nerations  back,  conquered  ny  England) 
would  be  of  little  weight  in  the  question. 
were  it  not  accompanied  by  oth^  and 
more  important  grounds  of  discontent* 
The  main  feature,  common  to  both  cases, 
and  whidi  constitutes  th?  grand  diffi- 
culty in  both,  is .  this,—  that  Canada 
and  Ireland  eacli  possesses  a  pppulatioo 
consisting,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
part9  out  of  four,  or  three  out  of  five>of 
i|[norant|  aqd  ther^ore  vicious,  and 
btgotted,  and  priest-qeluded  votaries  of 
Rome.  Take  away  tliis  pne  evil,  and 
both  Ireland  and  Canada  would  be  as 
easily  governed,  at  the  preient  moment, 
as  Guernsey  or  the  Isle  of  Wi|;hti 

That  a  considerable  majonty  of  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  are  of  the 
Italian  sect,  is  a  statistical  fk^t  respect- 
Ingwhich  there  is  no  question. 

That  they  are  al$o  deplorably  igno- 
rant i^  witnessed  by  Mr.  Lytton  Bul- 
wer,  who,  in  his  spm;h  ^f  a  few  nighty 

backy  infore^  t^,  that  it  >«  a  Qoml9o^ 
occmrence  for  the  foremao  ^  a  jury 
not  to  be  able  to  read  the  verdiet  be 
delivers ;  And  by  Mr.  Elliee,  who  estir 
mated  the  proportion  of  those  capable 
of  reading  at  not  niore  than  am  or  two 
in  the  hundred  I 

That  they  are  both  immoral  in  their 
habits  and  held  in  the  most  blind  sub- 
jection by  tlieir  priests  are  two  circum- 
stances which  follow  of  course,  after 
the  pveceding  ones.  But  we  have  also 
abundant  testimony  of  both,  from  all 
the  travellers  who  have  ever  Tisited 
that  countiy. 

Nowi  in  all  these  great  leadii^  fea- 
tures of  the  oa^  there  is  the  most  strik* 
ing  lesemblaBce  between  tbeiK^aae  aad 
that  of  the  Irish  Papists. 

The  field  of  operations,  then,  beisg 
the  satne  in  both  countries,  we  WMf 
next  look  at  the  moving  causes,  or  a§if- 
tatitut  phenomenfif  in  these  two  distinct 
^  lir-^lf^r^Aed  j;ii;ovin/Q$s.  Andh^ 
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we  have  to  coosider,  first,  the  penont 
causing  agitation,  and,  next,  the  ques- 
tions, real  or  fictitious,  respecting  which 
agitation  is  raised. 

And  here,  too,  the  parallel  is  as 
complete  as  possible.  In  Canada,  we 
haye  the  priests  and  Papineau ;  in  Ire- 
land, the  priests  and  0*Connell.  In 
Canada  we  have  the  Romish  tyrants, 
dreading  the  advance  of  an  English 
and  Protestant  population,  and  desir- 
ing by  every  possible  means  to  repress 
its  growth ;  and  we  have  a  prating  de- 
magogue, loud  in  debate,  but  invisible 
when  swords  are  drawn,  whose  open 
object  is  to  make  himself  the  actual 
ruler;  to  reduce  the  government  of  the 
English  to  a  mere  name,  or  less  than 
that.  In  Ireland,  we  have  precisely 
the  same  array  of  clerical  agitators,  and 
another  Papineau  in  0*Connell.  In 
each  case,  tne  priests  detest  a  Protest- 
ant dominion, — the  demagogues  a 
foreign  rule. 

The  parties  agitating ,  Uien,  are  the 
same;  and  so  are  the  questions  agitated. 
The  priests  complain  of  the  support 
given  by  the  state  to  the  Protestant 
clergy;  the  demagogues  demand  the 
power  of  self-government. 

Touching  the  first : 

**  They  complained,"  said  Mr.  Roi- 
BUCK  (March  8,  1835),  "  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  reserved  fimds  were  appro- 
priated to  the  maiutenance  of  an  ex- 
clusive church  establishment."  "  They 
bitterly  complained,  respecting  the  Je- 
suits' estates,  that  they  bad,  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jesuits,  contributed  to 
the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
youth,  and  that  now  they  were  appro- 
priated in  a  manner  totally  opposed  to 
this." 

Touching  the  second,  Mr.  Roebuck 
said: 

"I  may  recommend  the  same  course 
[agitation]  to  the  Canadians,  in  order 
that  they  mav  get  their  Reform-bill :  — 
a  Reform-bill  which,  I  hope,  will  give 
them  the  power  of  governing  themselve*," 

And  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  ISdi  June, 
1835,  said : 

*'  No  good  can  be  done,  nor  any  terms 
of  adjustment  be  listened  to  by  the  Ca. 
nadians,  imtil  a  separate  and  independent 
litislature  have  the  entire  management 
of  their  afiairs/' 

The  Irish  priests,  like  the  Canadians, 
<' bitterly  complain*'  that  the  lands  and 
tithes,  once  theirs,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  heretics  i  and  the  Wsh  dema- 


gogues, like  the  Canadian,  ask  for  no- 
thmg  more  than  *'a  separate  and  in- 
dependent legislature.''  And  let  the 
ignorant,  priest-ridden  multitude,  either 
in  Ireland  or  in  Canada,  only  attain 
this  object,  "  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent legislature," — and  it  will  not  be 
many  days  before  they  adopt  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Hume's  advice,  ana  throw  off 
"  the  baleful  domination  of  the  mother 
country."  Not  an  hour  longer  than 
necessity  compels  them,  will  the  priests 
tolerate  being  ruled  by  "  heretics,"  or 
the  demagogues  submit  to  receive  orders 
fix)m  *«  the  Colonial  Office  "  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  treatment 
of  these  two  cases,  and  to  the  results, 
realised  or  in  expectancy,  of  such  treat- 
ment. And  again  the  parallel  is  per- 
fect as  to  the  first,  and  only  differs,  as 
to  the  result,  in  the  single  point  of 
time. 

Conciliation  has  been  the  treatment 
adopted  with  both.  Conciliation  in 
each  case  has  had  its  natural  results, 
so  far  as  the  priests  were  concerned ; 
but  in  Canada  alone,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  the  conciliatory  plan  seems  to 
have  prematurely  exploded  as  to  the 
demagogues. 

In  Ireland,  however,  and  in  Canada 
alike,  the  priests  must  be  conciliated, 
and  Protestantism  depressed  with  this 
view.  Ten  Protestant  bishops  were 
put  down  in  Ireland ;  in  Canada,  the 
see  of  Quebec  was  similarly  suppressed. 
The  Jesuits'  estates  were  surrendered 
to  tlie  demands  of  the  Canadian  priest- 
hood ;  —  in  Ireland,  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  England,  all  that  the  mi- 
nistry dared  attempt  in  this  way  v?as  a 
slice  out  of  the  Church  property,  under 
the  specious  guise  of  an  ''appropriation 
clause."  Meanwhile,  Lora  Morpeth 
could  only  venture  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  in  a  modest  way,  by  a  small 
donation,  now  and  then,  to  raise  a 
Popish  chapel.  But  in  Canada,  the 
British  standard  was  lowered  in  open 
day  to  the  idolatrous  host,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  government  took 
the  lead  in  the  founding  a  Popish 
cathedral. 

The  resultf  in  the  one  case,  has  al- 
ready appeared ;  and,  in  the  other,  it 
is  just  as  certain  —  the  same  system 
being  persevered  in.  The  difference 
is  merely  a  difference  of  time. 

The  mere  politician,  however,  will 
not  see  this.  Even  if  he  admits,  as  he 
can  hardly  now  avoid  doing,  the  fact 
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of  a  certain  calamitous  result  having 
taken  ])lace,  he  is  altogether  sceptical 
as  to  the  relationship  of  cause  and 
eflfect;  and  utterly  denies  that  the  en- 
coaragement  given  to  the  Popish  ))riests 
and  demagogues  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  To  such,  it  seems 
that  tlie  only  error  has  been,  either  in 
not  conceding  enough,  or  in  conceding 
too  late.  •  We  shall  only  offer  two 
remarks  in  opposition  to  this  view. 

1.  These  gentlemen  overlook  the 
main  feature  of  the  po/t7ico/  part  of  the 
(question.  They  lose  sight  of  the  rela* 
tion  in  which  colonies  must  always 
stand,  towards  the  empire  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  demi^ogue  always  is,  a  dislike  of 
subjection.  Carry  conciliation  to  the 
utmost — the  most  absurd  length-^ 
you  must  still  entirely  fail,  so  long 
as  the  will  and  pleasure  of  M.  Papi- 
neau  and  his  associates  is  controlled 
by  the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 
They  want  entire  "  independence ;" 
they  demand  the  right  of  **  governing 
themselves."  Now,  in  sober  truth  and 
feet,  this  "  self-government "  and  entire 
"  independence  "  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  separation.  It  places  them 
in  the  same  position,  in  reality,  as  the 
United  States ;  and  it  matters  nothing 
if  a  few  fine  phrases,  and  professions 
of  attachment  and  fealty  to  England, 
were  used  as  a  mere  cloak  to  conceal 
the  real  character  of  the  transaction. 

The  demagogues,  then,  mean  nothing 
else  than  the  establishment  of  their 
own  authority  in  Canada ;  and  the  ter- 
mination of  <<  the  baleful  domination 
of  the  mother  country."  Conciliation^ 
therefore,  towards  them  (we  speak  of 
the  agitators,  not  the  people,  of  Ca- 
nada), is  just  as  rational  and  hopeful 
a  proceeding  as  it  would  be  to  attempt 
to  conciliate  a  tiger,  without  putting 
him  first  on  the  safe  side  of  a  row  of 
iron  bars ! 

Nor  is  the  task  in  the  least  degree 
more  hopeful,  as  regards  the  priesthood 
of  Canada.  These  mean,  as  the  Ro- 
mish priests  always  mean,  nothing  else 
than  the  complete  ascendancy  of  their 
church.  The  present  government  would 
fiiin  act  a  neutral  part,  between  Protest- 
antism and  Popery,  both  in  Canada 
and  in  Ireland.  This  answers  very 
well  with  the  priests  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  but  when  they  have  raised 
themselves,  by  the  help  of  government 
neutrality,  up  to  the  level  of  equality^ 


they  instimlty  press  onwards  to  the 
next  point  of  ascendanci/;  and  they 
very  soon  let  Uie  government  know 
that  their  doctrine  is,  *'  lie  that  is  not 
with  me,  is  against  me."  Never  will 
the  priests  of  Rome  rest  content  under 
a  Protestant  dominion. 

Yet  there  is  a  higher  view  of  this 
question,  namely,  the  religious  view. 
But  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
pause,  fearins  to  injure  so  sacred  a 
cause  by  an  hasty  or  inefficient  mode 
of  handling  it.  A  few  words,  however, 
occur  to  us,  which  lately  issued  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  first  writers  of 
our  day ;  and  with  them  we  shall  close 
these  brief  observations. 

'*  Tbeprecedhig  remarks  were  otiginaUy 
written  on  the  eve  of  the  year  1839.  The 
bill  of  that  calamitous  year  replaced  the 
Roman  Catholic  in  the  parliament,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  a  century 
before,  by  the  united  necessities  of  reh* 
gion,  freedom,  and  national  safety.  The 
whole  experience  of  our  Protestant  his- 
tory  had  pronounced  that  evil  most  follow. 
And  it  has  followed. 

"  From  that  hour  all  has  been  changed. 
British  legislation  has  lost  its  stabiuty. 
England  has  lost  alike  her  pre-eminence 
abroad,  and  her  confidence  at  home. 
Every  neat  institution  of  the  state  has 
tottered.  Her  governments  have  risen, 
and  passed  away  like  shadows.  The 
churco  in  Ireland,  bound  hand  and  foot^ 
has  been  flung  into  the  furnace,  and  is 
disappearing^  from  the  eye.  The  church 
in  !^zland  is  haughtily  threatened  with 
her  share  of  the  fiery  trial.  Every  re- 
monstrance of  the  nation  is  insolently 
answered  by  pointing  to  rebellion,  ready 
to  seize  its  arms  in  Ireland.  Democracy 
is  openly  proclaimed  as  a  principle  of  the 
state.  Popery  is  triumphantly  predicted 
as  the  universal  religion.  To  g^ide  and 
embody  all,  a  new  shape  of  power  has 
started  up  in  the  legislature — a  new  ele- 
ment, at  once  of  control  and  confusion — 
a  central  faction » which  has  both  sides  at 
its  mercy — holding  the  country  in  con- 
tempt, while  it  fixes  its  heel  on  a  cabinet 
trembling  for  existence — possessing  all 
the  inflaence  of  office,  without  its  re- 
sponsibility— and  engrossing  unlimited 
patronage,  for  the  purposes  of  unlimited 
domination.  Yet  Uiese  may  be  '  but  the 
beginning  of  sorrows.* 

••  But,  if  we  give  way  to  Popery,  we 
are  not  without  the  most  solemn  warn- 
ings of  Scripture.  We  have  the  apos- 
tolic declaration :  '  Let  no  man  deceive 
you  by  any  means ;  for  that  day  shall 
not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling 
away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  re- 
velled, the  son  of  perdition,  who  op« 
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poseth  asd  exalted  faimi^f  ftbere  all 
that  ia  called  God^  or  tliat  ia  wonhipped ; 
ao  that  he,  aa  God,  nt^eth  in  the  temple 

rCod,  ahewing  himaelf  that  he  is  God. 
*  ♦  «  ♦  And  then  shall  tliat 
wieked  one  he  revealed,  Whom  the  Lord 
ah  an  consume  with  the  Spirit  of  his 
month,  and  shall  desthJy  with  the  hright- 
nesb  df  his  coming — even  hhn  whose 
coAtng  is  after  thd  wotltin^  of  Satan, 
wHh  IJI  powe^  aiid  feigns,  and  Ijing 
wottdttti)  and  with  all  decAit^nbleneas  of 
vmighteensBaaa  in  thMi  tlMt  perish  ; 
beeauae  they  receiTed  not  the  lore  of 
the  truth,  that  they  might  he  aafed/ 
(9  Theaa.  ii.) 

"  This  dves  the  portraiture  of  the 

freat  deluder  of  the  European  world  in 
is  external  and  imposing  aspect.  An- 
other portraiture  displajs  his  internal 
e?it :  ^  Now,  the  Spirit  speaketh  ex- 
presslr,  that  in  the  latter  times  some 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giring  heed 
id  seducing  sj[firits,  and  cbctrines  of 
devils.  Speaking  Ues  in  hypoorisj  | 
having  their  consoienees  seared  with  a 
not  iron  ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  com. 
manding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which 
Crod  iiath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and 
know  Sie  truth/  tending  with  the  so- 
lemn ii^unction  to  all  teachers  of  Christ^ 
ianity :  '  If  thou  put  the  brethren  in 
remembrance  of  theae  ^ings,  thou  shalt 
be  a  good  minister  of  Jeaus  Christ, 
honrished  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and 
of  good  doctrine.'    (1  Tim.  iv.  1.) 

•*  Finally,  we  tave  the  denunciation  of 
the  prophet,  declaring  the  Dirine  judg- 
ments :  *  And  I  saw  another  angel  dome 
down  from  heaven,  having  great  power ; 
and  the  eartti  waa  lightened  with  hia 
glory.  And  he  cried  mightily,  with  a 
sironsr  voice,  saying,  Babvlon  the  great 
ia  faflen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become  the 
habitation  of  devils,  the  hold  of  every 
ioul  spirit.  And  1  heard  another  voice 
frbin  heaven,  saying,  Come  out  of  her, 
my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakera  of 
her  sins,  and  tliat  |^e  receive  ilot  of  her 
plagu^a.  For  her  sins  have  reached  unto 
neaven,  and  God  hath  remembered  her 
iniauitiea.'    (Kev.  zviii.) 

"  This  language  is  not  used  to  give 
offence  to  the  Roman  Catholic.  His  re- 
ligion is  reprobated,  because  it  is  his 
undoing,  the  veil  that  darkens  his  ud- 
dersianding,  the  tynUiny  that  chains  his 
natural  liberty  of  choice,  the  fatal  cor* 
ruption  of  Christianity  that  shuts  the 
Scriptures  upoti  him,  forces  him  away 


from  the  worship  of  that  Being  who  is 
to  be  worahipped  alone  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  and  proetratea  him  at  the  feet  of 
priests  and  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
whole  host  of  ^se  and  unsoriptural  nae- 
diatora.  But  for  himself  there  can  be 
but  one  feeline, —  a  feeling  of  the  deep- 
est anxiety  £at  he  should  search  the 
Scriptures,  and,  Coming  to  that  search 
without  insolent  self.will,  or  sullen  pre- 
judice, or  the  haughty  and  negligent 
levitv  to  which  their  wisdom  will  never 
be  disoloaed,  hfe  should  compare  the 
9l   of  God  with  the  doetrinee  o€ 
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"  But,  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of 
thoee  to  whom  error  has  been  an  inherit- 
ance, wo  be  to  the  man  and  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  an  adoption.  If  England, 
free  above  all  other  nations,  sustained 
atnid&t  the  tHals  which  have  covered 
Eurol[)e  befbre  her  eyes  with  burning 
and  slaughter,  dud  enlightened  by  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  shall 
refuM  fidelity  to  the  compact  by  which 
those    matchless  privileges   have  been 

given  i  her  condemnation  will  not  \meer* 
he  has  already  made  one  atep  fall  of 
danger.  She  has  committed  the  capital 
error  of  mistaking  that  for  a  purely  poli- 
tical question,  which  was  a  purely  reli- 
gious one.  Her  foot  already  hangs  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  It  must  be 
retracted,  or  the  empire  is  but  a  name. 
Ih  the  clouds  ahd  darkness  which  seem 
to  be  deepening  upon  alt  human  policy, 
iti  the  gathering  tumults  of  Europe,  and 
the  fbyerish  discontents  at  home,  it  may 
even  be  difficult  to  discern  where  tin 
power  yet  lies  to  er^ct  the  fUlen  miyeaty 
of  the  constitution  once  more.  But  there 
are  mighty  means  in  sincerity.  And,  if 
no  miracle  was  ever  wrought  for  the 
faithless  and  despairing,  the  couiitry 
that  will  help  itself,  the  generous,  the 
high-hearted,  and  the  pure,  will  never 
be  lefl  destitute  of  the  help  of  Heaven. 

*•  With  Popery  like  a  millstone  round 
het  ntek,  En(^land  has  gonti  down,  and 
mtist  sliH  ^  down.  With  Popery  cut 
loDM  from  her,  she  has  strength,  not 
merely  to  float,  but  to  eontrol  the  storm. 
With  Protestantism  for  her  principle, 
she  might  defy  human  caaualtY  to  the 
end  of  time ;  with  Popery  for  her  law- 
giver, she  must  be  prepared  to  see  the 
rapid  sacrifice  of  her  freedom,  her  reli- 
gion, and  her  empire.  Protestantism 
must  be  the  Supreme  rule  of  England,  or 
England  must  be  a  ruin !"  ♦ 


•  Vide  pp.  18-««  of  the  preface  te  the  third  edition  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly's 
*'  Interpretation  of  the  Apoc«lypse«" 
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MoiE  tlian  tivo  years  liave  elapsed 
since  the  last  paper  of  this  series.  We 
took  a  glance  of  Chinese  lyric  poetry, 
and  gave  some  specimens  of  its  beau- 
ties ;  we  then  turned  (o  the  nouvelleites : 
and,  in  May  1835,  presented  the  reader 
Mritli  a  tale,  and  an  analysis  of  a  se- 
cood,  by  which  to  judge  of  Chinese 
prose  fiction.'  But  these  are  the  lighter 
iitefature  of  the  celestial  empire.  Tltere 
are  poems  of  a  very  important  descrip- 
tion, such  as  the  Odes  of  the  Shee-king 
compiled  by  Confucius  himself,  and 
supposed  to  contain  a  perfect  body  of 
ethics ;  there  are  lony  narrative  poems 
whicli  European  cntics  dignify  with 
tlie  title  of  epic,  but  which,  in  fact,  are 
mere  uovels  in  verse.  There  are  regu- 
kr  dramas,  by  no  means  destitute  ei- 
ther of  action  or  interest;  and  there 
are  works  on  science,  valueless,  in- 
deed, to  us,  but  proving  that  the  failure 
of  the  Chinese  in  natural  philosophy  is 
not  to  l)e  attributed  to  the  want  of  an 
inclination  to  cultivate  it.  This  latter 
branch  of  Chinese  accomplishment  we 
shall  leave  to  be  investigated  by  Pro- 
fessor Whewell,  and  turn  again  to  those 
melodious  monosyllables  by  which  the 
inliabitants  of  the  celestial  empire  are 
instructed  and  delighted.  One  of  the 
most  popular  poems  is  the  Ilwa-tseen 
(the  Flower  and  the  Leaf),  which,  were 
tlie  manneK>  as  well  as  tlie  language, 
translated  into  I'lnglish^  would  be  more 
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likely  to  obtain  lasting  popularity  than 
the  things  in  three  volumes  which  come 
out  by  scores  every  publishing  season. 
Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  plot 
and  incidents  of  this  poem,  we  slrnll 
just  notice  the  metre  in  which  such 
works  are  written.  There  are  stanzas 
consisting  of  four  or  eight  lines,  with 
seven  characters,  and,  consequently, 
seven  sylUbles  in  each  line,— every  al- 
ternate linerhymmg;  such  is  the  metre 
of  the  Flower  and  tlie  Leaf.  There 
are  otiieri  in  which  every  alternate  syl- 
lable rhymes ;  but  this,  of  course,  can- 
not be  continued  long :  and  there  are 
some  in  which  the  rhyme  occurs  at  tlie 
end  and  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  as  in 
some  Spanish  poems, —  this  of  Gar- 
cilasso,  for  instance : — 

"  Pastores  que  dormis  en  la  roajada 
£n  la  cerrada  noche  k  sueSo  suelto 
Mirad  resuelto/'  &c. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  modes  of  ar- 
rangement in  Chinese  poetry,  the  great 
beauty  of  which  is  their  difficulty;  and 
specimens  of  all  these  are  to  be  found 
in  the  liwa-tseen.  Tlie  opening  of  the 
poem  is  pleasing : — 

<'  Tis  evening.  Come,  inhale  the  cooling 

air; 

For  the  autumnal  hreese  upon  its  winga 

The  frarrance  of  the  water-Hly  brings  : 

The  rooon^  bright  honi  is  slendt* r,  though 
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For,  lo  I  the  starry  bride  of  heaTon  to- 
night • 
Doth  wi£  her  radiant  love  herself  unite. 

Since,  then,  love  reigns  amidst  the  stars 

on  high, 
WUj»  why  should  man,  though  fur  be- 

low  their  sphere, 
Pine,  unbeloved,  and  his  affections  die; 
For  joy  would  come  to  him  if  love  were 

here. 
There  are  pure  pearls  that  he  may  snatch 

who  will, 
And  flowers  that  all  the  air  with  perfume 

fill." 

The  poet  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  de- 
sirableness of  love  ;  for  the  poem  is 
addressed  to  his  mistress : — 

"  The  springs  that  from  the  mountain  caves 
roll  on 
Are  mingling,  though  they  know  not 
love,  together ; 
Why,  then,  should  we  hold  on  our  way 
alone  1 
No !   let  our  hands  be  joined  in  one 
forever!" 

Love,  however,  is  more  talked  about 
than  felt  in  the  celestial  empire.  The 
ladies  have  too  much  trouble  in  walk- 
ing about,  and  are,  besides,  under  too 
strict  surveillance  to  «*  move  the  golden 
lilies,"  as  they  call  their  feet,  over 
much.  Marriages  are  made  by  papas, 
without  the  foolish  ceremony  of  con* 
suiting  the  young  people ;  and  a 
Chinese  damsel  woula  as  soon  expect 
to  marry  for  love  because  she  might 
read  of  such  a  thing  in  a  novel  or  a 
poem,  as  an  English  milliner  would 
expect  to  become  a  countess,  or  And 
herself  such  by  some  lucky  discovery, 
because  she  never  heard  of  people  of 
lower  degree  in  the  novels  sne  gets  at 
the  circulating  library.  The  authors  of 
the  llwa-tseen  (for  there  are  two)  are 
very  honest:  they  never  heard  but  of 
one  instance  of  love : — 

**  Once  only  have  I  heard  of  one  whose 
soul 
Was  full  of  love,— high  like  the  arch 
of  heaven, — 


Wide  as  the  sea,  whose  boundless  waters 

roU 
Round  the  vast  world  ;  and,  therefore, 

he  it  given 
To  me,  lest  it  should  perish,  in  mv  Ibjb 
To  hand  the  stoiy  ibwo  to  other  oays." 

The  tale  now  begins  in  earnest.  No 
paraphrase  is  necessary ;  but  we  have 
the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of 
the  hero  in  this  highly  poetical  manner : 
— "  It  appears  that  in  the  district  Woo- 
keang,  in  the  province  Soo-chew-foo, 
dwelt  a  yourti  of  talent,  whose  family 
name  was  Leang.  Ilis  father,  a  person 
of  letters,  was  usually  called  Jin-Po; 
and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strict  vir- 
tue, was  of  the  family  of  Heaou." 
Now,  would  it  be  possible  to  find  an 
English  poet  who  would  go  to  work  in 
so  simple  and  sensible  way  as  tliis : 
here,  in  twenty-eight  monosyllables,  we 
have  the  name  and  character  of  the 
hero,  the  district  and  province  in  which 
he  lived,  the  ordinary  name  and  occu- 
pation of  his  father,  the  genealogy  of 
his  far-descended  mother,  with  a  just 
and  touching  eulogium  upon  her  do- 
mestic virtues.  Leans,  by  his  mother's 
permission,  goes  on  his  travels,  having 
first  "  taken  his  degree."  *'  Chang- 
chow,"  says  he,  **  has  been  long  famra 
for  its  beautiful  women,  with  soft,  pale 
countenances,  and  dressed  in  rich 
array.*'  To  that  city  he  accordingly 
betakes  himself,  cunningly  telling  his 
mother  that  **  at  Chang-chow  there  are 
men  of  talents  and  literary  repute  with 
whom  I  might  form  an  advantageous 
friendship  ;  *<  but  not  a  word  about 
the  beatities  there.''  His  mother  quite 
coincided  with  this  view  of  things,  and 
sends  Leang  to  his  aunt  Heaou,  who 
resided  in  the  city  in  question.  So 
Leang  takes  leave  of  his  motlier,  and 
sets  out ;  and  this  affords  an  instance 
of  the  importance  which  a  Chinese 
writer  attacnes  to  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dent, no  matter  how  inappropiiate : 
every  thing  must  be  told ;  and  a  really 
pathetic  leave-taking  is  interrupted,  be- 


*  This  is,  however,  in  need  of  a  note,  for  it  involves  a  ourious  astronoinioal 
fable.  East  of  the  milky  way,  says  a  noted  astronomer  with  a  loag  name,  is  the 
constellation  Chih-neu*  the  grmaddaughter  of  Tien-te,  the  sovereign  of  die  stars.  This 
young  lady  was  so  skilful  in  the  labours  of  the  loom,  that  she  paid  no  attention  to  the 
adornment  of  her  person.  Tien.te,  supposing  that  this  might  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
marriage,  generouslr  provided  her  with  a  husband,  whose  company  proved  so 
delightful,  that  Chlh-neu  left  (^weaving  altogether.  At  tliis,  Tien-te  was  wroth, 
inasmueh  as  Chlh-neu  was  the  gpoddess  of  embroidery,  and,  tlierefore,  ought  to  have 
attended  to  her  loom,  at  least  a  little.  He,  therefote,  sent  her  back  to  her  old 
situation,  and  only  allowed  her  to  visit  her  husband  once  ia  a  Tef^,  ^p^^l^^^seventh 
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day  of  t^  sevcHath  nfipoii^    This  i»  a  day  obseMrvod  hy  lofanii^^ 
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OMse  the  author  wonts  to  tell  us  bow 
LeftDg's  luggige  was  put  in  the  boat : — 

"And  speedily  come  back  again,  my  son. 
Nor  let  thine  aged  mother  pine  in  vain. 
And  listen  for  thy  footstep,  all  alone ; 
Or,  leaning  from  the  door,  her  eyeballs 

strain 
To  watch  thy  coming.   Now  the  servants 

tlirow 
The  luggage  in  the  boat,  and  off  they  go." 

Leang  arrives,  without  adventure,  at 
Cbang-diow ;  is  kindly  received  by  his 
aunt,  and  forthwith  gets  drunk  with  his 
cousin.  After  a  little  conversation  par- 
ticularly philosophical,  when  we  oon< 
sider  that  one  of  the  cousins  was  a 
*<  stupid  dolt,'' and  both  drunk,  Heaou 
is  sent  for  by  his  mother,  and  Leang 
remains  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Invited  by  the  beauties  of  the  garden, 
by  Buxmlight,  and  probably  finding  the 
coolness  refreshing,  Leang  stepped  out 
of  window,  and  aroused  himself  by 
walking  about,  till  be  heard  a  sound  of 
light  voices,  and  female  laughter,  from 
a  distance.  Looking  about  him,  he 
perceived  a  light  in  a  summer-house. 
A  cloud  passed  across  the  moon,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  approach  the  window 
without  being  discovered ;  and 

"  Wow !  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight  !** 

*<  There  at  a  table  two  younff  ladies  sate 

Playing  at  chess,  and  laughing  o*er  the 

game; 

The  one  with  curled  locks,  and  look  elate. 

Alas,  poor  Leaag !  for  the  vivid  fame 

Of  love  shot  through  him  as  his  eyelids 

rase 
And  never  more  his  bosom  knew  repose. 

Her  almond  eyea  —  the  red  dot  on  her 

chin — 
The  golden  lilies,  scarce  in  length  a 

span — 
The  slender  form-^the  glances  that  could 

win — 
And  ah !  if  cruel,  break  the  heart  of 

man, — 
Made  them  like  creatures  not  of  mortal 

doom, 
Bot  like  immortal  genii  in  their  bloom." 

Aniroate^l  by  such  a  sight,  Leang 
rushed  forwards,  and  presented  himself 
before  iJ»e  ladies;  who,  of  course, 
throw  down  the  chess-board,  scream, 
and  run  away.  A  few  inquiries  satisfy 
them  as  to  wlio  was  the  intruder,  and 
screen  their  servants  from  tlie  imputa- 
tion of  unwatchfiilness.  They  soon 
sent  a  female  servant  back  to  fetch 
the   chess-boafd,   whea   slie    thought 


vant)  knew  better  than  to  loiter  at  a 
time  like  this ;  she  went  immediately, 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  cause  of  all  the 
alarm.  When  he  first  begged  her  to 
take  a  letter,  she  was,  as  all  waiting- 
maids  are,  or  should  be,  mightily  in- 
digiuint.  "  I  beg,  sir,  tliat  you  will 
decline  speaking  on  love  affitirs, —  ibr 
the  young  ladies  have  been  taught  to 
remain  as  unsullied  as  icides."  Pro- 
mises and  oompliments,  however,  work 
their  usual  effect,  and  an  intercourse  is 
brought  about. 

Previously  to  this,  Leang  had  found 
the  house  next  to  that  in  which  his 
charmer  resided  was  to  let,  and  he,  ac- 
cordingly, hired  it,  and  by  this  means 
was  OMae  acquainted  with  Yang,  the 
lady*s  Either,  to  whom  the  empty  house 
belonged.  While  spending  an  afternoon 
with  the  latter  in  a  certain  summer- 
house,  he  observed  some  verses  written 
on  the  wall. 

"  Who  placed  the  drooptne  willow 
Where  the  still  waters  gleam. 

And  on  a  heaving  pillow 
Its  floating  branches  stream  T 

Shall  it  remain  so  lonely, 
Nor  ever  change  its  place ; 

But  shed  its  blossoms  only 
On  the  poors  changeless  face  V* 

"  These  verses,"  said  Yang,  **  are  very 
stupid  ;  they  are  tlie  production  of  ray 
daughter,  Yaow-scen.  But  you,  sir, 
are  a  poet ;  pray  let  me  have  a  stanza 
from  you."  Leang,  of  course,  did  the 
modest ;  but  tlie  (general  (for  such 
Yang  was)  would  take  no  denial,  and 
an  answer  to  the  above  verses  was 
forthwith  composed,  and  written. 

"  I  see  the  boughs  all  dancing 

Upon  the  ripplinff  lake  ; 
I  see  the  beauties  glancing 

Which  flM  spring  breezes  shake. 

Bot  all  unloved  I  languish  ; 

That  tree  but  hears  disdain, 
And  cares  not  for  the  anguish 

Of  those  who  love  in  vain." 

The  reply  was  soon  seen,  and  rightly 
unriddtecl  by  the  young  lady,  who  now 
found  who  was  their  new  neighbour, 
and  why  he  had  become  so.  In  the 
meantime,  all  parties  present  seem  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  a  mar- 
riage, though  as  yet  no  proposal  has 
been  made.  Yang  comuNinicates  his 
sentiments  to  his  lady,  and  Yaou-seeu 
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takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  making 
us  acquainted  with  Leang's  feelings. 
A  door  of  communication  is  opened 
between  the  two  gardens,  and  the 
lovers  frequently  meet;  they  exchange 
vows,  burn  sticks,  and  talk  about  what 
they  will  do  when  they  are  married. 
Leang  pursues  his  studies,  and  is  in 
expectation,  daily,  of  being  appointed 
to  some  literary  office;  and  he  waits 
for  this  before  he  proposes.  While 
all  this  is  going  on  at  Chang-chow, 
Leang  senior  thinks  fit  to  resign  his 
office  (he  was  a  high  minister  of  state) ; 
and  his  friend,  Lew,  resigning  on  the 
same  day,  they  take  a  boat,  and  return 
together  to  their  native  place.  But 
these  two  old  statesmen,  having  no 
longer  the  public  affairs  to  manage, 
were  taken  with  a  violent  desire  to  le- 
gislate for  their  own  families ;  accord- 
ingly, each  extolling  the  beauty  and 
virtues  of  his  own  offsprinor,  they  deter- 
mine that  Leang  junior  should  marry 
Ydh-kin^,  the  daughter  of  old  Lew. 
They  arrive  at  home  safe,  save  a  wet- 
ting ;  and  the  poet,  knowing  how 
anxious  tlie  reader  would  feel  on  tlie 
subject,  assures  us  that  the  servants 
took  great  care  of  the  baggage.  Mrs. 
Leang  received  her  husband  with  great 
joy  ;  but  exclaimed,  with  Laura,  in 
Beppo, 

"  How  short  your  hair  is ;   Lord,  how 
gray 'tis  grown!" 

Af\er  a  little  conversation,  they  send  off  a 
servantto  summon  their  son,  who*'  packs 
up  his  books  and  guitar,*'  and  sets  oflT, 
not  without  culling  to  take  leave  of  the 
old  general ;  who,  forthwith,  finding 
that  Leang  does  not  propose,  makes 
the  proposal  himself,  which  is  most 
joyfully  received  by  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  little  knows  what  his  father 
has  in  store  for  him.  Still  less  did  he 
think  of  going  witliout  taking  leave  of 
Yaou-seen,  and  "  their  last  parting  was 
pathetic,  as  partings  often  are,  or 
ought  to  be.*'  There  is  grace,  as  well 
as  feeling,  in  the  lines  spoken  by 
Leang. 

*'  I  would  have  torn  up  even  the  innocent 

flowers. 
Because  they  liid  her  shadow.    Bat  the 

gloom 
It  on  me.  So  he  went  back  to  his  room.*' 

Sadly  were  his  hopes  disappointed 
when  his  father's  plan  was  unfolded, 
lliere  was  nothing  lefl  for  him  but  to 
stamp  with  rage,  and  flip  his  finger, 
as  a  Chinese  geiHlenum  doe»  when  he 


is  angry ;  and  to  address  an  ode  to  the 
moon,  in  which  he  repeats  just  what 
that  much  be -rhymed  luminary  has 
heard  some  millions  of  times  from 
European  lovers. 

"  Bright  moon,  before  thee  tears  of  blood 

I  weep, 
For  all  the  pfeasarea  of  my  life  are  g^one ; 
For,  when  1  wake,  or  when  I  sink  iu 

aleep. 
Still  to  my  mind  returns  my  love  alone  : 
And  like  a  phantom  all  my  life  appears. 
So  much  am  I  diseased  with  love  and 

fears. 
I  stand  alone  — in  vain  at  fate  I  rail. 
Which  has  deceived  us  both,  and  led  us  on 
To  dreams  of  bliss,  which  never  can  arall 
Those  who  the  springs  of  joy  have  never 

won; 
And  as  my  hopes  are  vanished  into  air. 
So  will  I  die,  nor  seek  another  fair." 

Nor  is  the  distress  of  Yaou-seen  less 
when  she  hears  of  Leang's  approaching 
marriage.  She  alternates  witti  grief  and 
rage ;  and  finally  declares  that  she  will 
destroy  her  guitar,  and  burn  her  chess- 
board, and  throw  away  her  dice,  and 
break  her  mirror,  and  trample  on  her 
rich  robes,  and  tear  up  her  poems,  and 
become  a  nun  (for  tliere  are  nunneries 
in  China,  as  well  as  in  Europe).  Some 
alleviation  of  her  distress  is  afforded 
by  a  change  of  scene.  Yang  is  called 
to  Pekin,  to  occupy  the  post  of  mi- 
nister of  war;  but  scarcely  had  they 
arrived,  when  an  insurrection  broke 
out  on  tlie  frontiers ;  and  the  emperor, 
desirous  of  availing  himself  of  Yang's 
military  talents,  put  him  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  sent  him  against  the 
insurgents.  lie  gets  surrounded,  and 
is  in  great  danger ;  which,  of  course, 
increases  the  sorrows  of  Yaou-seen. 
Meantime,  Leang  resolves  to  come  to 
an  explanation  with  her,  and  goes  once 
more  to  Chang- chow,  wliere  he  finds 
the  places  which  he  had  so  loved  de- 
serted.   Tlie  old  gardener  says : 

**  The  flowers  bloom  on,  but  none  their 

hues  admire. 
For  I  alone  am  left  to  guard  their  sweets ; 
And   age  has  dimmed   my  eyes,    and 

quenched  the  Gre 
That  glowed  of  old  within  me." 

Leang  soes  on,  and  finds  the  summer- 
house  ;  the  odes  were  still  on  the  wall, 
but  faded  and  dirty.  His  feelings  over- 
powered him,  and  his  servants  carried 
iiim  away  senseless,  llie  time  was  now 
come  for  him  to  take  a  higlier  literary 
degree,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
seemed  to  diminish  the  anguish  of  his 
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mind,  lie  was  eminently  successful, 
and  stood  tlie  first  on  the  list;  and 
llcaou,  his  cousin  (the  stupid  dolt), 
^"ery  brilliantly  distinguished  himself. 
Leang  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Hao>lin  college,  and  a  minister  of  state. 
His  apartments  looked  into  the  Uan-lin 
gardens,  in  which,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
saw  Yaou-seen.  He  joined  her,  and 
undertook  to  rescue  Yang  from  his  pe- 
rilous situation.  The  emperor  willingly 
granted  troops,  and  Leang  set  out ;  but 
he  was  no  more  favoured  by  fortune 
than  Yang  bad  been :  the  rebels  sur- 
rounded him  also,  and  escape  seemed 
impossible.  To  add  to  the  distress  of 
Yaou-scen,  news  is  brought  that  Leang 
had  fallen  in  battle.  On  this  part  of 
his  subject  the  poet  becomes  diffuse, 
and  gives  very  long  lamentations  by  all 
parties,  and  among  the  rest,  by  Ytih- 
king,  the  daugliter  of  Lew.  Her  pa- 
rents were  unwilling  that  so  handsome 
a  young  lady  should  remain  single  all 
her  life,  on  account  of  a  bridegroom 
whom  slie  liad  never  seen ;  and  tliey 
therefore  recommended  another  lover, 
one  who  united  youth,  beauty,  rank, 
riches,  and  talents.  Ytih-king  held  a 
different  opinion ;  and,  finding  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  obstinate, 

"  Deeply  bernn  she  to  preponderate 
Whether  she  d  cut  her  throat ;  but  then 

she  deemed 
Her  parents  would  not  like,  at  any  rate, 
The  shocking  sight.    But,  see !  the  water 

streamed 
Temptingly  past — she*d  plunge  her  in  the 

river. 
And  go  to  join  her  unknown  love  for 

ever.  * 

No  sooner  decided  than  put  in  execu- 
tion; but  another  old  gentleman  was 
ready  to  interpose.  An  officer  named 
Lung  fished  up  the  lady,  and  adopted 
her  as  his  daughter.  Lew  and  his  wife, 
when  tliey  find  what  had  been  the  effect 
of  their  severity,  indulge  in  mutual  re- 
criminations ;  but  as  the  body  was  not 
to  be  found,  the  story  goes  on  to  the 
camp,  and  informs  us  that  the  news  of 
Leang*s  death  had  been  contradicted. 
Heaou  (the  stupid  doll),  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  t^hosen  troops,  marches 
to  the  assistance  of  Yang  and  I^eang. 
He  communicates  with  the  besieged  by 
shooting  letters  into  their  camp,  fastened 
to  arrows — organises  a  mutual  plan  of 
attack  on  the  rebels — routs  them  with 
enormous  slaughter — takes  their  lead- 
ers prisoners— and  the  three  generals 
return  in  triumph  to  the  capital.  They 


were  all  raised  to  the  mnk  equivalent 
to  that  of  duke,  and  the  emperor  made 
many  polite  inquiries  as  to  their  do- 
mestic circumstances.  When  he  found 
that  Yang  had  a  daughter  of  tlie  same 
age  as  I^ng,  it  struck  *'  the  golden 
mind ''  that  a  marriage  between  them 
might  be  very  convenient ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, "  the  golden  mouth "  signified 
the  same  to  tlie  two  dukes.  They 
smiled  to  find  their  own  washes  so 
pleasingly  anticipated  ;  and  their  regret 
lor  the  unhappy  fete,  or  supposed  fate, 
of  Ytth-king,  served  only  *'  to  invest 
their  happiness  in  a  robe  of  tender 
melancholy.'*  The  emperor  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  erected,  to  comme- 
morate the  virtue  of  that  unfortunate 
young  lady. 

And  now  all  was  joy  and  festivity. 
The  fashionable  circles  at  Pekin  all  feel 
highly  interested,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  rank  and  celebrity  of  the  parties, 
but  because  the  emperor  had  nimself 
proposed  the  marriage; — in  short,  all 
were  as  happy  "  as  fish  in  the  water." 
Tlie  amiable  poet  does  not  all  this 
while  quite  lose  sight  of  Ytih-king. 
Lung  comes  to  Pekin ;  and,  finding 
the  condition  and  prosperity  of  Leang, 
makes  known  to  his  majesty  that  ht 
had  erected  a  tombstone  for  a  living 
person,  and  relates  how  he  had  been 
the  means  of  rescuing  her  from  a  wa- 
tery grave.  The  emperor  has  no  diffi- 
culty before  his  eyes,  but  forthwith  or- 
ders Leang  to  marry  Ydh-king  also  ; 
which,  with  the  consent  of  Yaou-seen, 
he  does.  Less  cannot  be  done  for 
Pih-Yue  and  Yun-Leang,  the  female 
attendants  of  Yaou-seen ;  and  his  grace 
the  duke  becomes  on  one  day  papa  to 
four  **  fine  boys.''  There  only  remains 
to  reintroduce  Ytth-king  to  her  fother 
and  mother;  and,  after  a  few  words 
about  the  great  joy,  and  many  about 
the  elegant  dresses  of  all  parties,  the 
poem  thus  concludes : 

**  The  duke's  four  wives  lived  liappily 

together, 
Each  striving  to  excel  in  kind  attention  ; 
And  by  the  moon's  pale  light,  in  summer 

'weather. 
They  drank  and  sang  songs  of  their  own 

invention. 
I  could  not  tell  their  merriment  and  fun 
In  twenty  volumes,  much  less  in  this 

one." 

Tliis  poem  has  been  given  to  the 
public,  m  an  English  dress,  by  Mr. 
P.  P.  Thoms ;  but  the  book  is  scarce, 
and  very  curious:  it  was  printed  in 
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China,  on  Chinese  paper,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Chinese  text.  The 
translation,  which  is  in  prose,  was 
executed  after  many  years  residence 
in  China;  and  bears  tokens,  by  its 
idiom  and  orthography,  that  Mr.  T. 
had  almost  forgotten  his  native  lan- 
guage. No  translation,  liowerer  well 
executed,  of  a  Chinese  work,  can  con- 
vey an  exact  idea  of  the  beauties  which, 
in  the  original,  it  possesses.  These 
beauties  consist  in  the  choice  of  cha- 
racters, and  appeal  not  to  the  ear,  but 
the  eye.  The  learned,  who  have  stu- 
died the  nature  of  tlie  characters,  can 
trace  the  thousand  similes  and  meta- 
pliors    which    they  convey — beauties 


wholly  lost  to  the  illiterate.  <<  The 
study  of  the  Chinese  written  character," 
says  Dr.  Marshman,  *'  is  one,  the  plea- 
sure resulting  from  which  is  so  great, 
and  the  field  of  research  which  it  opens 
is  so  interesting,  as  scarcely  to  permit 
its  being  extinguished  hot  with  life 
itself.*'—"  In  Chinese,"  says  a  distin- 
guished author  of  that  coantiy,  *'  the 
diaracters  are  capable  of  ever-varying 
intelligible  modifications ;  but  the 
sounds  are  not  possessed  of  nice  and 
minute  distinctions.  Other  nations 
prefer  the  sounds,  and  what  they  ob- 
tain enters  by  the  ear.  The  Cliinese 
prefer  the  beautiful  character,  and  what 
they  obtain  enters  by  the  eye." 


No.V. 


After  the  Epic,  comes  the  Dramatic 
Muse ;  and  her  the  Chinese  have  long 
worshipped,  and  not  altogether  without 
success.  They  have  no  distinction  into 
tragedy  or  comedy — no  knowledge  of 
the  unities,  nor  any  very  exact  rules. 
Yet  their  drama  is  interesting  for  its 
own  merits,  as  well  as  for  its  partial 
resemblance  to  that  of  tlie  Greeks. 
One  of  the  characters  usually  gives, 
in  a  prologue,  those  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, without  which  no  Chinese  would 
go  away  satisfied.  He  tells  the  birtli 
and  parentage,  tlie  character  and  occu- 
pation, of  the  heroes  and  heroines ; 
and  often  indulges  the  audience  with  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  plot.  Two  plays, 
which  are  most  known  to  the  European' 
reader,  have  been  translated  into  prose ; 
yet  they  neitlier  are,  nor  will  be  much 
known  by  means  of  the  translations, 
though  executed  by  no  less  eminent  a 
scholar  than  Mr.  Davis :  but  they  are 
familiar,  because  one  of  them  has  been 
redramatised  by  Voltaire,  and  the  other 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  delight- 
fully amusing  tale  by  Capt.  Marryat. 
Those  who .  have  listened,  with  the 
Pacha,  to  many  tales — and  who  is 
there  that  has  not? — cannot  fail  to 
recollect  how  they  sympathised  with 
the  Princess  Ba-be-bi-bo-bu ;  how  they 
venerated  her  virtues,  and  detested  her 
persecutors.  We  shall  now  contem- 
plate the  same  lady,  first  as  the  heroine 
of  a  drama,  and  then  as  a  personage 
of  real  life.  The  Sorrow  of  Han  is  a 
play,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
reign  of  Yuente,  at  which  time  the 
Tartars  began  to  make  serious  inroads 
on  the  declining  Chinese  government. 
The  emperor  himself  slotbftil  and  vo- 


luptuous, was  ill  calculated  for  a  pe- 
riod so  stirring;  and  his  natural  cfis- 
advantiges  were  aggravated  by  the  bod 
policy  and  deceitful  conduct  of  his 
ministers.  The  lyric  parts,  like  the 
chorus  of  the  Greek  plays,  are  intended 
to  convey  moral  sentiments,  and  to  aid 
in  the  developement  of  the  plot.  The 
Tartar  Khan  commences  the  business 
of  the  play  by  reciting  the  following 
verses,  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to 
his  camp,  lying  stretched  beneath  in 
the  moonlight : 

"  The  autumn  gale  blows  wild  and  strong 
Our  blackened  tents  of  wool  among ; 
And  while  the  moon  beholds  each  tent. 
She  hears  the  mournful  pipe's  lament. 
These  countleat  hosts,  in  many  a  line. 
With  bows  all  bent  for  war,  are  mine." 

He  now  enters  into  the  prologue  par- 
ticulars— tells  all  that  is  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  audiencft  to  know ;  and 
informs  us  that  he  is  bent  on  an  impe- 
rial alliance — that  he  has  demanded  a 
princess  in  marriage,  and  is  now  wait- 
ing the  imperial  reply.  He  alludes  to 
his  Tartar  friends  being  engaged  in 
hunting — wishes  thenr  success;  and 
having  thus  set  the  play  going,  he 
makes  his  exit  He  is  succeeded  on 
the  stage  by  Maou-yen-show,  the  prime 
minister,  who  employs  the  time  m  de- 
picting his  own  character,  which  lie 
effectually  does  in  these  verses : 

'*  AVith  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  the  heart 

of  a  kite, 
Let  flattery,  and  cunning,  and  falsehood, 

unite, 
To  deceive  all  above  us,  oppress    all 

below  —        ^ 
And  we  shall  have  fortune,  whoever  baa 

wo." 
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While  be  is  fintbcr  ditdosiiig  what 
has  been  his  pfaotice  in  the  court,  tod' 
wbet  hes  been  his  fertwK  in  conse- 
qMDoey  the  emperor  httnseif  enters, 
ftnd,  as  usual  in  this  play,  commeoces 
with  a  song : 

"  GeoentioDs  ten  hare  past 
Sinee  nr  race  has  held  the  world ; 
AU  are  bound  in  quiet  fast, 
Far  awaj  are  sorrows  haried." 

And  80  coHApletely  has  the  prince  been 
secluded  from  public  afiairs  by  Maou* 
ven-show,  that  he  rriigiously  believes 
be  is  speaking  tnitli.  However,  be 
sets  on  ft>ot  a  search  for  "  fair  young 
Tifgins,^  as  Ahasuerus  did  before  him ; 
and  away  goes  the  prime  minister  to 
aid  in  the  search.  One  lady  of  suiw 
passing  lieauty  was  brought  by  her 
parents;  but  because  they  refused  to 
gi?e  the  fee  required  by  the  minister, 
that  worthy  causes  her  portiwt  to  be 
taken,  that  she  may  be  sent  to  the 
palace^  but  to  misrepresent  lier  griev- 
ously, that  she  may  not  be  sent  for  by 
the  emperor :  for  portraits  were  to  be 
sent,  to  save  tlie  emperor  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  the  ladies  in  person*  In  this 
Yuente  greatly  distanced  Ahasuerus; 
but,  when  in  tlie  palace,  he  soon 
found  out  this  wonderful  beauty,  and 
ordered  the  immediate  decapitation  of 
Maou-yen-sbow.  The  lady  is  made  a 
princcK ;  but  the  minister  escapes  to 
the  Tartar  camp,  and  takes  witn  him 
a  true  portrait  of  the  lady  In  question. 
The  khan,  by  Maou-yen-ehow*s  perstia- 
sion,  demands  her  in  marriage;  and 
so  great  is  his  power,  that  the  demand 
is  complied  with,  tliougli  it  costs  the 
emperor  no  little  anguish  to  part  with 
her.  When  the  Tartar  army,  with  tlie 
kMlV|  are  on  their  return  ftom  Chma, 
and  come  to  the  Black  Dragon  River, 
which  separates  one  country  from  the 
other,  the  prinoess  pours  a  Ubation  to- 
wards the  Chinese  shor^  takes  a  6ure* 
well  of  the  absent  emperor,  and  throws 
herself  in  the  river.  Her  deatli  seems 
to  vraken  in  the  mind  of  the  Tartar 
khan  some  thoughts  of  justice  tovrards 
the  Chinese  HK>aarch ;  and  as  he  can* 
not  restore  the  princess,  he  binds 
Maott-yen-shbw,  and  sends  him  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  In  the 
last  act,  tlie  princess  appears  to 
Yuente  in  a  vision.  When  he  awakes, 
the  traitor  minister  is  introduced,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  emperor 
sings; 


*«  As  the  fiOl  of  the  leaf,  when  the  wild 

fowls  cry. 
Is  heard  in  the  palace  domes  by  night. 
Sad  dreams  returned  to  the  weeping  eye, 
And  the  form  of  her  who  had  le^  our 

sight.'* 

And  concludes  by  threatening  to  pu- 
nish the  nainter  who  had  falsified  the 
picture  or  his  lost  love. 

Now,  then,  vre  come  to  the  history 
of  the  lady,  whose  name  was  Chaou- 
kuen.  She  was  taken,  with  many 
others,  to  the  palace  of  Yuen,  when 
seventeen  years  of  age.  The  emperor, 
who  possnsed  many  very  lovely  wo- 
men, ordered  their  portraits  to  be  taken, 
having  never  seen  many  of  them .  Most 
of  these  ladies,  anxious  to  be  favour- 
ably represented,  gave  splendid  gifts 
to  the  painter  who  was  commissioned 
to  depict  them ;  but  Chaou-kuen  de- 
clining to  do  so,  he  painted  a  portrait 
tliat  by  no  means  did  justice  to  the 
original.  A  short  time  after  this,  the 
chief  of  the  Heung-hoo  tribe  came  to 
court  to  obtain  a  princess  in  marriage ; 
and  his  majesty,  tninking  that  he  could 
better  spare  Chaou-kuen  than  any  of 
her  (as  he  supposed)  more  beautiful 
companions,  Hxed  on  her.  On  her 
leaving  the  palace  slie  was  presented 
to  the  emperor,  who  now,  when  too 
late,  perceived  the  mistake  into  which 
he  bad  been  led  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
painter;  but  the  treaty  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  broken,  and  Chaou-kuen 
mounted  her  horse,  and,  taking  in  her 
hand  her  guitar,  set  out.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  frontiers,  grieved  at  tlie 
banishment  to  which  she  was  sentenced, 
and  at  the  treachery  which  had  de- 
prived her  of  her  rights,  she  threw  her- 
self from  her  horse  and  died.  All 
around  the  mss  faded,  but  at  her  tomb 
it  remained  ever  fresh  and  green;  so 
4hat  it  vras  called  "  the  verdant  tomb." 
Thb  vexation  was  not  confined  to 
Chaou-kuen;  the  emperor  shared  deep- 
ly in  it,  and  ordered  both  the  painter 
and  his  attendants  to  be  immediately 
executed. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  fevourable  speci- 
men of  a  Chinese  drama.  We  say 
perhaps,  for,  out  of  some  thousands, 
but  five  or  six  are  known  in  England. 
Another,  of  a  lighter  description,  is  the 
"  Lost  Casket,'^which  may  be  tliought 
to  bear  some  resemblance  to  VAvare 
of  Molibre.  If  we  have  no  distressed 
emperors,  no  intriguing  ministers,  and 
DO  suicidal  princesses,  we  have  in  it 
some  good  sketches  from  ordinary  life* 
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Tung  Po,  "one  of  the  boat  people," 
who  is  possessed  of  a  goodly  portion 
of  gold  in  ingots,  and  a  great  deal  of 
jewellery,  has  an  only  dau^ter,  Tsaou, 
remarkable  for  beautVy  ability,  accom- 
plishments, and  alt  for  which  heroines 
should  be  remarkable.  The  attractions 
which  the  person  of  the  lady  and  the 
treasures  ot  old  Tung  presented,  could 
not  fail  to  bring  suitors;  for,  though 
few  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Miss  Tsaou,  many  knew  her  by  report. 
Tung  Po,  however,  has  too  high  a 
value  for  wealth  to  b«stow  hb  daughter 
on  any  but  a  wealthy  suitor ;  and,  re- 
jecting innumerable  offers,  giv^  his 
consent  to  a  marriage  between  her  and 
Wei-tsing,  a  gentleman  very  rich,  and 
having  all  needful  qualifications  of 
mind  under  a  rather  ungainly  exterior. 
But  Tsaou  had  beheld  one  who  had 
made  an  impression  on  her  susceptible 
heart,  and,  tnough  she  knew  not  even 
his  name,  was  resolved  to  many  no 
other.  The  favoured  youth  entertained 
exactly  the  same  sentiments  towards 
her ;  for  he  also  had  seen  her^  without 
knowing  who  she  was. 

Sung-too,  for  that  was  his  melodious 
name,  was  not  a  little  incensed  when 
his  fether  proposed  a  marriage  between 
him  and  the  daughter  of  Tung  Po; 
but  as  all  young  gentlemen,  and  all 
young  ladies,  in  t^  Celestial  Empire, 
abstain  from  marryfns  without  parental 
sanction,  he  only  deliberated  as  to 
whether  he  sliould  starve  himself  or 
drown  himself.  While  he  looks  on 
the  water,  his  mind  is  struck  with  a 
far  more  sensible  idea.  <'  Why  sliall 
I  not  imitate  the  virtuous  ancients,  and 
comipit  my  sorrows  to  a  leaf,  that  it 
may  go  down  the  stream  Pien-liung?'' 
Tliis  remark  shews  Sung-too  to  have 
been  a  true  Conservative,  for  he  "imi- 
tated the  virtuous  ancients,''  and  gave 
up  the  thoughts  of  drowning  himself. 
So  on  a  leaf,  which  happei^  to  ^11 
near  him,  he  writes  the  following  pa- 
thetic stanza,  and  down  the  stream  it 
goes: 

"  I  am  alone,  and  can  never  attain  my 

wishes : 
For,  if  one  be  not  happy,  what  avails  it 

to  grow  old  1 
This  leaf  shall  go  to  the  lovely  lady. 
Alas !  I  shall  never  attain  the  felicity  of 

the  water-hirds,  Yuen  and  Ying." 


Tsaou,  meantime,  has  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  obstinacy  of  her  fiither, 
who  insists  on  her  becoming  Mrs,Wci- 
tsing.    She  has  iust  the  same  notkm 
of  drowning,  and  is  prevented  by  the 
same  train  of  tliought  which  had  saved 
her  lover.    She  writes  a  stanza,  as  pa- 
thetic as  his ;  and,  when  she  commits 
it  to  the  water,  she  sees  a  leaf  with 
written   characters.     She,    of  course, 
takes  it  up.    Of  course,  it  tarns  oat  to 
be  Sung-too*8  ;  and,  of  course,  die  tide 
turns  and  carries  back  hers  to  him. 
Hereby  the  lovers  come  to  an  ander- 
standing — though  how  is  not  veiy  satift- 
factorily  explained  —  and  a  meeting  is 
eflfected.  Tung  Po,  who  has  been  lone 
meditating  leaving  his  boat  life,  and 
betaking  himself  to  terra  firma^  takes 
a  house,  and  buries  his  treasure  in  the 
garden ;  but,  luckily  for  love,  Sung-too 
perceives  him,  digs  up  the  casket,  and 
makes  his  escape.    When  the  loss  is 
discovered,  all  is  confusion  in  the  old 
gentleman's  house,  and  he  raves  auite 
as  much  as  is  at  all  consistent  ror  a 
Chinese  to  do;  not  forgetting  to  de- 
clare, that,  now  he  has  lost  his  casket 
—  ia  ckkre  cattetle  —  he  does  not  set 
any  value  upon  his  life  or  his  daughter. 
But  all  this  affords  only  an  additional 
reason  for  her  marriage  with  Wei-tsing, 
because  he  is  rich  enough  to  keep  both 
his  wife  and  hen  father.    This  proposal 
is  accordingly  made  to  the  suitor,  who 
willinely  accepts  it;  and  it  is  even 
settled  on  what  day  they  are  to  be 
married.   Tsaou  is  now  quite  inconsol- 
able, and  again  meditates  submersion. 
She  congratulates  herself  that  she  did 
not  last  time  declare  Iter  intention ; 
<^for,"  said  she,  '<had  I  been  so  im- 
prudent, should  I  not  have  been  likened 
toChow-wang?''* 

While  she  is  thus  mourning.  Sung* 
too  comes  to  Tung  Po,  and  tells  him 
that  he  is  so  skilful  in  discovering  lost 
propoty,  that  he  will  undertake  to  tell 
liim,  in  a  very  sliort  time,  by  the  lines 
of  Fohi  (a  favourite  species  of  divina- 
tion), where  is  tlie  missing  casket,  if 
he  will  but  erant  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Ine  proposal  is  immedi- 
ately accepted,  for  Sung-too  was  by 
no  means  unknown  to  the  old  gentle^ 
man ;  and  the  lover  immediately  goes 
to  take  up  the  treasure  from  where  he 
had  buried  it  i  but,  alas  1  he,  too,  had 


*  lliis  seems  to  mean,  that,  when  a  yoong  lady  threatens  to  drown  herself,  she 
should  at  least  pretend  to  do  so,  lest  her  threats  should  come  to  be  considered  mere 
empty  words ;  and,  should  she  be  so  passionate  as  to  throw  herself  in  tiie  water^ 
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been  watched,  anO  the  casket  was  a 
becond  time  missini^.  He  now  deter- 
mines to  leave  the  city,  and  %rander  he 
knows  not  whither.  On  his  \i*ay  he 
finds  himself,  as  roiglit  be  expected, 
Tery  hungry,  and  without  tlie  means  of 
satisfying  his  appetite ;  bnt  he  is  near 
the  sea-side,  and  nnds  a  ressel  stranded, 
and  several  persons  about  lier.  To 
them  he  applies,  and,  though  refused 
at  first  in  a  surly  manner,  is  at  last  re- 
lieved, and  permitted  to  come  on  board. 
Tl.en,  of  course,  he  sees  his  casket,  or, 
raiiier,  Tung  Po's;  and  is  very  near 
out  of  his  wits  with  joy.  He  soon 
leaves  the  thieves,  having  contrived  so 
to  damage  the  rigging  of  the  vessel 
while  they  slept  a3  to  prevent  their 
going  away  in  a  hurry.  Information 
is  imide  against  them;  the  casket  re- 
ooveied ;  and  the  lovers  united. 

The  incident  of  the  floating  leaf  is 
one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Chinese 
fiction,  90  much  so  as  to  become  pro- 
verbial ;— to  make  an  ofler  of  mamage 
is  expressed  by  the  words,  "  sending 
the  red  leaf.'*  This  alludes  to  a  certain 
lady,  whose  name  (Han-suy-pun)  is 
preserved,  and  who  was  an  attendant 
on  the  ladies  of  a  sovereign  of  the  Tang 
dynasty.  In  a  stream  running  tlirough 
one  of  the  royal  parks  she  put  a  leaf, 
l)earing  these  words : 

•*  Swift- flowiog  stream,  why  bastest  thou 
away. 
While  those  retired  beside  thy  waters 
pine? 
Take  this  red  leaf  and  bear  it  on  its  way. 
To  urge  some  youth  my  fate  with  bis 
to  twine." ' 

Tliis  leaf  was  picked  un  by  a  gen- 
eman  nai     '  "' 
answer  — 

"  I  found  a  leaf  with  such  a  mournful 

sonnet, 
I  wish  I  knew  who  wrote  the  verses  on 

it." 

The  stream  took  this  leaf  back  —  for 
streams  in  China  are  very  accommo- 
dating, and  make  nothing  of  flowing 


tleman  named  Y< 


picked  un 
u-gow,  wli 


10  wrote  in 


up  as  well  as  down,  if  a  lover  desires 
it  —  and,  as  usual,  Han-suy-pun  hnds 
it;  and  both  preserve  the  verses.  Some- 
time afterwards,  all  the  female  attend- 
ants were  permitted  to  marry  from  the 
palace;  and  Yu-gow,  applying  to  a 
friend  on  the  spot  to  obtain  one  for 
him,  a  proposal  was  made  to  Han-suy- 
pun  and  accepted.  When  they  were 
married,  the^  compared  notes ;  and  die 
lady,  ol^rving  that  their  marriage  did 
not  happen  by  chance,  added  a  verse. 

"  The  elegant  stanzas  borne  on  by  the 
stream, 
Contained  what  I  felt  for  ten  tedious 
years; 
But,  now  we  are  happily  married,  I  deem 
A  red  leaf  the  best  offer  of  marriage 
appears.'* 

But  let  not  the  English  reader  sup- 
pose the  hn  authoress  guilty  of  so 
commonplace  a  phrase  as  "  happily 
married.  *  No!  she  says,  "  Now  we 
resemble  the  loving  birds,  Fung  and 
Hwang."  These  are  imaginary  birds, 
whereof  the  latter  is  the  female.  They 
are  deifled  as  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  feathered  race;  and  as  their  ap- 
pearance, like  that  of  the  phcenix,  was 
considered  indicative  of  national  pro- 
sperity, the  romancing  historians  ot  the 
empire  have  not  failed  to  relate  appro- 
priate instances.  A  more  usual  way 
of  signifying  conjugal  felicity,  is  by 
mentioning  the  birds  Yuen  and  Ying, 
the  male  and  female  mandarin  duck. 
These  birds  are  considered  as  the  em- 
blems of  matrimonial  fldelity  and  liap- 
piness  from  a  current  fable,  that,  if 
one  dies,  the  other  continues  without  a 
mate.  Tlieir  flesh  is  considered  good 
to  cause  love.  Birds  are  favourite  ob- 
jects of  amatory  comparison.  To  ob- 
tain the  person  beloved,  is  expressed 
by  the  phrase  **  passing  the  bridge  of 
magpies;''  because,  when  Chlh-neu 
(the  celestial  bride)  visits  her  starry 
husband,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
seventh  moon,  all  the  magpies  unite 
to  form  a  bridge,  over  which  she 
passes. 


nobody  would  take  her  oat«  The  allusion  is  this  :  —  Chow- Wang,  a  certam  Chinese 
emperor,  having  in  vain  torn  up  many  pieces  of  cloth  to  please  a  lady,  who  took 
great  pleasure  in  that  agreeable  sound,  at  last  caused  a  smoke  to  be  made,  so  that  the 
guards  thought  the  palace  was  on  fire,  or  that  there  had  been  nn  attack  of  tlie  rebels ; 
they  came  in  all  haste  to  render  assistance,  but  were  mortified  to  find  what  a  trick 
the  imperial  pleasantry  bud  put  upon  them.  This  caused  the  lady  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  Chow-Wang  was,  therefore,  satisfied.  But  among  those  who  were  not  so  well 
content  were  many  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  empire;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  when  the  rebellious  tribes  actually  attacked  the  capital,  they  refused  their 
assistance,  and  Cbow*Wang  bitterly  repented  bis  unseasonable  joke. 
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A  poeni)  of  Ibe  Mime  description  as 
tlie  Hwft-tseen,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  abeady  siven,  is  the  Se-seang, 
and  it  is  one  mudb  admired.  The  plan 
of  it  is  this.  A  youth,  adorned  with 
er^  virtue  and  every  accomplish- 
raenty  and  who  rejoices  in  the  name 
Chaog^sang,  it  about  to  repair  to  the 
capilu,  to  pass  his  final  literary  exa- 
mination. On  his  arrival  at  Po  (a  city 
in  his  way)>  he  bears  much  of  a  new 
and  suptffo  temple  in  the  neigfabour- 
Iiood,  which  had  just  been  built  by 
order  of  the  emperor ;  and  having  him- 
self a  taste  for  architecture,  he  goes  to 
examine  it.  While  on  his  way  to  the 
temple,  he  fiiUs  in  with  a  funeial  pro* 
cession ;  and,  joining  its  raaks,  he 
learns  that  the  widow  of  a  man  of 
rank,  named  Po-ling,  is  conveying  his 
dead  body  to  a  distant  province,  to  be 
interred  with  his  ancestors.  Tsuy-she, 
the  widow,  is  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,Ying-Ying,  with  whom  Chang- 
sang  has  more  intercourse  during  the 
journey  than  is  usually  permitted ;  and 
he  becomes  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
A  party  of  rebels— for  China  is  seldom 
without  some  extensive  insunection — 
stop  their  progress,  and  compel  the 
ladies  to  take  refuge  in  the  newly 
erected  temple.  Here  they  ytvrt  soon 
surrounded,  and  Sing-fee-hoo,  the  rebel 
chief)  wished  to  make  Ying-Ying  his 
wifcy  and  was  about  to  extort  com- 
pliance. As  be  was  at  the  head  of 
five  thousand  men,  resistance  seemed 
useless;  however,  Tsuy-slie  promised 
her  daughter  to  any  one,  whether  priest 
or  lavman,  who  would  defeat  the 
ptuniiering    rebels,  from  whom  they 


expected  so  mudi  violence.  Chang- 
sang  heard  of  this  promise,  and  inter- 
ested himself  witli  Too-keo,  a  man  of 
great  military  talents,  who  came  at  the 
head  of  some  thousand  men,  and,  after 
several  severe  batUes,  routed  and  dis- 
persed the  enemy ;  so  tliat  the  funeral 
proceesion  proceeds  to  its  destination. 
Chang-sang,  in  the  mean  timey  had 
achieved  high  literary  rank,  and  wta 
made  a  minister  of  state.  AAer  the 
investiture  he  returns  to  Po,  and  mar- 
riee  the  amiable  Ying-Ying» 

There  is  no  small  importance  at- 
tached to  the  rites  of  sefmlture  among 
the  Chinese.    A  curious  story  is  tola 
of  one  TuBg-heen,  who,  during   the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  had  distributed 
charity,  not  in  the  shape  of  food,  bat 
in  that  of  coffins.    Three  thousand  six 
hundred  persons  liad  been  buned  by 
his  rauninoence;  so  that,  as  his  life 
saysi   **  heaven,  earth,  and  the   gods 
were  acquainted  with  his  generosity." 
When  Yen,  the  monarch  of  the  d^, 
sent  a  messenger  to  fetch  the  spirit  of 
Titfig-heeo.    Tlie  gods  sent  tlie  three 
thousand  six  hundred  spirits  of  those 
men  whom  he  Imd  buried,  and  all  the 
gods  of  tlie  streets,  to  his  assistance ; 
so  Umt,  when  the  messenger  of  death 
came  to  execute  his  commission,  be 
found  the  way  to  Tung-heen's  chamber 
so  thronged  that  he  could  not  get  there. 
They  all  sent  to  Yen,  to  petition  him 
to  spare  the  life  of  so  benevolent  an 
individual;  and  Yen,  taking   up  the 
petitions    to   heaven,    obtained    from 
Sliang-te,  the  deity,  a  promise   that 
Tung-heen's  life  should  be  prolonged 
forty  years. 
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BY  NIIIROD. 

Dissection  IV. 


I  HATE  alreadv  stattd  that  there  is  not 
a  gmme  on  cards  at  which  fraud  is  not 
cafmble  of  being,  and  is,  practiced  to  t 
great  extent,  and  in  k>w  society  es- 
pecially, by  confukrary  in  playwgy  as 
well  as  by  the  various  expedients  of 
false  cards  and  shuffling.  Those  of 
piquet,  too,  knquinet,  quinze,  ringt^un, 
alMburSy  and  even  brag  and  put,  all 
admit  of  il ;  but,  as  they  we  at  present 
not  much  in  TOgiit,  I  do  not  consider 
it  worth  while  to  notice  them  further. 

The  games  now  chiefly  played  at  ibr 
high  stakes  aw  ^axrUf  rmtge  et  noir^ 
ai^  rottic^^^at  all  of  which  immense 
plunder  is  carried  on.  The  following 
instance  ill  which  confederacy  was  re- 
sorted «o  has  been  related  to  me  on  au- 
thority which  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  partieularly  so,  as  I  sliall  pro- 
duce a  correspond inff  fact  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge. 

At  one  of  the  inferior  London  clubs, 
a  short  time  back,  a  Mr.  B.  and  Mr. 
G.  (late  M.  P.  for  a  borough),  appa- 
rently unknown  to  each  otiier  beyond 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  mem- 
bers of  the  same  club,  sat  down  to 
ecaritf  contesting*  the  game,  for  several 
successive  niahts,  and  with  nearly  equal 
success.    This  led  to  a  challenge  on  the 
part  of  G.  to  play  a  match  of  fifty-one 
games,  for  five  hundred  euineas  the 
main,  which  was  accepted.     G.  was 
the  4vourite  in  the  betting,  and  he 
eventually  won  the  match  ;  but,  it  hav- 
ing been  observed  that  success  gene- 
rally attended    particular   games,  on 
which  large  bets  were  depending,  by 
certain  lookers-on  in  the  room,  one  oif 
the  losers  became  suspicious,  aiKl  ap- 
plied to  a  person  who,  he  vras  told, 
was  "^"  to  such  practices,  and  sti- 
pulated for  instruction  in  the  means  by 
vrhich  he  could  detect  foul  play  at 
ecarit.     The  individual  assured  him 
he  could  introduce  him  to  a  person — 
one  of  the  best  in  London  for  that  pur- 
pose— who  would  give  him  ^  the  re- 
Quired  instruction.    He  proved  to  be 
the  identical  Mr.  B.,  now  a  dealer  at  a 
-  public  roigc  et  noir  table  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  who  could  have  beaten  Mr. 
G.  with  ease.   It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  B.,  when  he  posted 


his  five  hundred  guineas,  could  not 
have  commanded  as  many  shillings 
for  his  own  private  resources. 

The  foot  that  came  within  my  own 
knowledge  is  this :  —  About  ten  years 
back,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in 
London,  who  was  at  that  time  playing 
for  high  stakes  at  retiree,  at  Crockford*8. 
His  servant  one  day  told  him  a  person 
vranted  to  speak  with  him,  when  ne  oi^ 
dered  him  to  usher  him  into  his  pre- 
tence. The  man  requested  a  private 
interview,  which  was  granted,  and 
thus  was  my  friend  addr^sed  by  him : 
— **  I  am  told)  sir,  you  |day  for  high 
stakes  at  ^<frfr,  and  that  you  are  over- 
matched :  I  ofiW  you  my  services  to 
instruct  you  how  to  save  yourself." 
'^  If  you  wish  to  sooe  yourmlf  from  a 
good  thrashing,''  said  my  friend  (and 
few  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  could 
have  given  him  a  sounder)) "  you  had 
better  take  yourself  off  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;*'  which  hint  was,  of  course,  not 
delayed. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
power  to  cut  or  tura  up  particular 
cards  is  the  ckefd^mtvre  of  these  clever 
preceptors,  and  it  is  an  art  of  long 
stand mg*  Half  a  century  back,  one 
Paul  Uoubel  kept  a  gambling^liouse  in 
London ;  and,  it  appears,  had  a  bit  of 
conscience  left,  even  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  A  foreigner  applied  to  him 
for  the  situation  of  croupier  at  his 
rouge  et  noir  table,  stating,  as  his  qua- 
lification) that  he  could  cut  or  turn  up 
whatever  card  he  pleased.  Roubel  de- 
clined the  offer)  s^ying,  *<  You  are  too 
clever  for  me ;  ray  customers  must 
have  lonre  chance."  I  have  heard  that 
this  man  was  a  rara  mfis  in  the  hind; 
and  such,  in  truth,  must  any  owner  of 
a  public  gaming-table  be  considered, 
who  would  not  cut  a  man's  throat  for 
money  if  he  could  be  certain  to  avoid 
detection. 

One  word  more  respecting  confe- 
deracy. I  am  told)  ana  on  authority 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  amongst  a  cer- 
tain party  of  whist  players,  at  this 
time,  and  these  of  the  patrician  order, 
there  lis  a  system  pursued  in  playing 
the  cards  by  which  their  partners  are 
informed  of  the  suit  they  wish  them  to 
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play.  For  example,  a  certain  card  be- 
ing llirown  away  is  a  signal  for  trumps 
being  led.  Tliis  was  spoken  of  pub- 
licly, a  short  time  since,  by  one  of  the 
highest,  but  most  honourable,  players 
in  London,  who  added  the  following 
just  remark  to  his  observation  :  "  What 
skill  in  the  gome  can  stand  against 
thisP 

Tiie  game  of  rouge  et  noir  now  holds 
the  first  rank  at  public  gaming-tables. 
All  that  my  limits  will  allow  me  to 
say  of  it  here  is,  that,  only  let  a  man 
play  it  deep  enough,  and  long  enough, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  means, 
they  must  be  all  absorbed  in  due  time. 
By  a  calculation  which  has  been  given 
me,  the  advantage  accruing  to  the 
banker  over  the  player,  from  tlie  chance 
o(  re  fait  of  31  (whereby  all  parties  for- 
feit halftheir  stakes),  is  a  trifle  less  than 
1 J  per  cent  on  all  the  monies  staked.  So 
convinced,  when  it  was  too  late,  was 
the  late  Major  Aubrey  of  the  killing 
effect  of  the  fatal  aprcs,  that  he  ofiiered 
the  proprietors  of  one  table,  at  which 
he  was  m  the  habit  of  risking  500/.  or 
1000/.  at  a  sitting,  the  sum  of  100/;  to 
relieve  him  from  it  every  night  lie 
played,  which  was  refused  ;  and  the 
u^ortunate  Captain  Davies,  to  whose 
melancholy  situation,  from  gaming,  I 
have  already  alluded,  admitted  that  all 
the  advantages  of  skill,  or  what  is 
called  a  fair  run  of  luck,  for  a  certain 
time,  were  neutralised  in  the  long-run 
by  the  fatal  apres.  It  is  confidently 
stated  that  there  is  not  a  single  esta- 


blishment of  this  nature  in  I/>TKion, 
where  this  game  is  played  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  fairness  to  the  players,  as  was 
the  case  at  Frascaste's,  in  Paris^  where 
a  certain  great  English  capitalist,  con- 
spicuous on  the  Paris  Bourse,  was  said 
to  have  been  so  successful  as  to  in- 
duce the  proprietors  of  the  table  to  de- 
cline to  continue  llie  contest  with  hira. 
It  is  furtlier  reported,  however,  that 
Mr.  Henry  Daring  and  Mr.  Ball  Hughes 
(citm  mtdtis  aliis)  found  even  the  Paris 
rovge  et  noir  tables  more  than  a  mateii 
for  them,  strong  as  they  were  in  metal.** 
Hazard. — It  has  been  asserted,  and, 
amongst  others,  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  that, 
notwiUistanding  all  the  boasts  of  the 
safe  conveyance  of  tradition,  it  was  no- 
where preserved  more  pure  and  uncor- 
rupt  than  in  tlte  games  and  plays  of 
children — from  chuck-farthing  to  tlie 
dice-box  —  delivered  down  invariahly 
from  one  generation  to  another.  ^Ve 
are  also  told  that,  from  the  practice  of 
all  games,  some  notions  are  instill^ 
which  prove  beneficial  to  the  mind, 
and  equally  so  to  the  body.  For  ex- 
ample, Sophocles  says  of  Palymedes, 
that  he  invented  dice  to  serve  instead 
of  a  dinner,  which  faculty  they  un- 
doubtedly possess  to  this  day, —  for 
they  deprive  many  men  of  the  means 
of  procuring  one.  However,  setting 
aside  jesting,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  game  of  hazard,  or  something 
very  like  it,  has  outlived  all  ages  hi- 
therto passed,  with  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing out  all  those  which  are  yet  to  come. 


*  The  following  statement  of  the  chances  of  the  table  is  thus  given,  vol.  i.  p.  175, 
of  the  Great  MetivpolU : — *'  The  bnnk  has  certain  points  in  its  favour,  upon  each  of 
which  the  stakes  of  the  players  lose  in  effect  one-half;  thus  each  player  loses  a  whole 
stake  on  two  of  these  points.  Let  the  stake  be  one  shilling,  or  five  shillings,  or  any 
sum  up  to  100/.,  it  is  nil  the  same.  At  rouge  et  noir,  which  is  played  at  cards,  those 
points  come  upon  an  average  two  in  sixty-eight  events,  dealt  in  one  hour,  one  and 
a-half  per  cent  per  stake,  or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per  hour  against  the  player.  At 
ronlette,  played  with  a  small  ivory  ball  in  a  cylinder,  tiro  in  thirty- eight  events  turned, 
in  half  an  Loar,  three  per  cent  per  stake,  or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per  half-hour, 
against  the  player.  At  tm,  denx,  cinque  (this  is  a  greot  game  on  race^coursps),  which 
is  played  with  a  large  ivory  hall  with  forty-eight  spots,  twenty-four  black,  sixteen 
red,  and  eight  blue ;  six  in  forty-eight  events  rolled  in  one  hour  six  per  cent  per 
stake,  or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per  hour  against  the  player."  These  calculations, 
the  author  says,  are  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  gambler,  the  fruit  of  dear-bought 
experience  ;  but  as  be  has  not  given  the  points  in  favour  of  the  house  in  the  game  of 
French  hazard,  the  author  himself  has  added  them.  **  They  are,"  he  says,  *•  five  per 
cent  per  event  per  stake,  or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per  hour ;  so  that,  supposing  the 
stakes  risked  to  the  house  were  500/.  to  each  event,  then  500/.  per  hour  would  thus  be 
sacrificed  to  the  house,  witliout  the  player  having  even  a  chance  of  winning  a  penny. 
This,  supposing  the  hours  of  play  were  five  every  night,  and  six  nights  out  of  the 
seven,  would  give  for  the  week  25,000/.  to  the  bouse.  For  the  six  months  during 
which  the  season  may  be  said  to  be  brisk,  it  would  give  the  enormous  sum  of  180,000/., 
which  would  go  to  the  coffers  of  Crockford,  to  support  the  bouse,  from  this  source 
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The  dreadful  convulsion  of  nature 
vvhich  covered  Pompeii  in  its  ruins, 
surprised  a  party  of  gentlemen  at  the 
hazard-table,  some  of  whom  had  dice 
firmly  clendied  in  their  fists, —  al- 
though, as  I  do  not  find  mention  of 
any  money  staked,  it  is  possible  that 
the  events  of  the  aenip  ana  the  canicula 
(sixes,  or  crabs)  were  with  them  a  pott 
ludum  consideration.  That  the  ancient 
Uomans  played  lor  high  stakes  is  be- 
yond doubt;  and,  although  I  am  not 
schobr  enough  to  pronounce  the  exact 
amount  of  tlie  sum  which  Augustus 
Caesar,  on  the  autliority  of  his  biogra- 
phers, lost  in  one  day,  it  must  have 
been  one  which  would  not  be  thought 
**  small-beer ''  of  at  our  great  Pande- 
monium in  St.  Jaroes*s  Street.* 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  that 
if  a  man  must  gamble  for  monev,  what 
is  called  Englisli  liazard  should  be  his 
game,  because  the  chances  at  it  are 
equal  between  the  setter  and  the  caster ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  being  111  to 
107  against  the  latter,  according  to  a 
calculation  set  forth,  p.  79,  of  a  work 
lately  published,  called  The  Game  of 
Hazard  Investigated,  by  George  Lam- 
bert, of  Newmarket.  I  repeat,  I  am 
now  speaking  of ''  English  liazard,"  as 
it  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to 
French,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
allude. 

The  Hells. ^^l  am  not  a  general  ad- 
mirer of  the  slang  vocabulary,  but  con- 
sider no  term  more  appropriate  than 
the  word  "  helV^  to  those  places  of  in- 
fiimy,  robbery,  and  perdition,  at  which 
gaming  in  the  metropolis  of  England 
is  carried  on,  and  or  which  there  are 
said — tcriptisu  pudet — to  be  nearer  a 
hundred  than  fifty  1 1  The  only  difiler- 
ence,  in  idea,  between  the  real  hell  and 
tliem  seems  to  be  this, —  the  passage 
that  lends  to  the  one  is  said  to  be  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  recreant  of  noxious 
vapours;  whereas,  the  approaches  to 
the  others  are  so  resplendent  with  light 
and  ornament,  that  they  resemble  the 
entrance  into  Elysium  rather  than  what 
they  really  are.  They  are,  however, 
nuisances  of  an  old  date,  and  they  ap- 
pear likely  to  be  perpetuated.  A 
writer,  more  than  a  century  back,  thus 
speaks  of  them,  and  truly  does  he  de- 
scribe them : — "  I  am  not  surprised/' 
says  he, ''  that  there  are  so  many  public 


gaming-houses,  which  are  like  so  many 
snares  laid  for  men's  avarice ;  like 
whirlpools,  where  the  money  of  pri- 
vate men  is  sunk  without  hopes  of 
return  ;  like  rocks,  where  such  as  play 
are  lost,  and  dashed  in  pieces;  that 
sliarpers  have  continually  tneir  emissa- 
ries abroad,  to  learn  who  comes  laden 
from  the  country  with  the  price  of  an 
estate  lately  sold ;  who  has  got  a  suit 
at  law,  which  has  brought  him  in  a 
great  sum ;  who  has  been  successful  at 
play ;  wljat  heir  has  leaped  into  a  large 
mlieritance,  or  what  officer  will  venture 
bis  whole  cash  on  the  turn  of  a  card. 
Cheating,  'tis  true,  is  a  fihhy,  rascally 
trade;  but  it  is  an  ancient  known  trade, 
and  practised  in  all  times  by  the  men 
we  call  profeaed  gamesters ;  they  have 
a  sign  at  their  doors,  and  this  may  be 
the  inscription, — Here  is  cheating  upon 
honour;  for  I  suppose  they  will  not 
pretend  to  be  unblamable.  Every  one 
knows,  that  to  enter  and  lose  in  their 
houses  is  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but 
that  tliey  should  Irnve  bubbles  finou%\\  to 
make  a  subsistence  on*t  is  what  I  cannot 
comprehend." 

Now,  if  hell-keeping  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  back  was  such  a  profit- 
able occupation,  what  must  it  be  at  the 
present  time?  for  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  a  sharper  of  tliose  days 
would  be  considerea  little  better  than 
iiflat  in  tliese.  Tlie  principle,  how* 
ever,  remains  unchanged  —  to  plunder 
the  simpletons  that  frequent  them ;  and 
the  following  description  of  a  scene  in 
a  London  hell,  by  a  still  older  writer, 
is  very  much  to  tlie  purpose : — '*  It  is 
like  discord  in  music  —  colours  ill 
sorted — words  which  jar  the  ear  — 
sounds  and  noises  whicli  make  us  shud- 
der; in  a  word,  it  is  overturning  all 
distinction  and  decency, —  a  jumbling 
together  of  qualities  and  degrees  upon 
a  level,  and  sorting  men  of  rank,  by  the 
privilege  of  the  table,  with  fellows  too 
vile  for  the  most  menial  offices." 

Hiere  is  one  striking  circumstance 
in  reference  to  these  dens  of  villany 
which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  much 
considered  as  it  ought  to  be,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  age ;  and  it  is  this  sim- 
ple question  : — it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  nominal  proprietors  of  these  hells 
are  men  of  very  loose  character,  and 


*  "  Ego  perdidi,**  he  says,  *'  viginti  millia  nanunfim."    Seut.  in  Octav.,  cap.  71. 
Idem  Claud.,  cap.  23*    I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  iaterpiet  the  ex^^f ^^|j^)^j^l^^j|[^e 
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totally  unwoitby  of  b«ing  Inistfid  wi(h 
an  advance  of  money  to  a  large  extent, 
solely  on  their  own  responsibility ;  hut 
it  is  also  quite  evident  that  capital  to  a 
great  amount  is  ttecessary  (or  the  pur* 
poses  of  fitting  up  places  of  Uiis  de* 
scription  in  tiie  style  in  which  tbev  are 
now  fitted  up,  atul  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  tlie  bank ;  as  well  aa  to  dis- 
charge  tlte  weekly  salariei  of  all  the 
scoundrels  in  pay  of  Ute  establislwient, 
to  secure  the  work  of  plunder.  Tlie 
question  tiien  'a^-^Wheuce  is  this  cd- 
pUal  derived!  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
answer  I  have  to  give  is  very  far  from 
a  satisfactory  one.  It  is  confidently 
asserted,  tltat  if  the  hiaiory  of  many  of 
these  hellites  could  be  unfolded,  there 
would  be  foimd  to  be  mixed  up  with 
tliem  —  yes,  more  tlian  this  —  there 
would  be  found  amongst  their  chief 
supporters  and  aliettors  the  names  of 
persons  apparently  filling  highly  re- 
spectable situations  in  society,  but 
who  are  tempted  by  the  excessive 
premium  afforded  to  invest  their  money 
in  such  nefarious  specuUtion  ! 

Now,  by  way  of  a  corroboration  of 
this  presumed  nict,  let  us  look  into  the 
rise — the  fall,  I  suppose,  we  are  not 
likely  to  see — of  what,  I  presume,  I 
may  call  thefint  of  all  the  heUs  —  the 
Athenaeum,  in  St.  James's  Street,  an 
excellent  akelch  of  wluch,  and  its  pro- 
prietors, is  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his 
novel  of  Henrietta  J'evtpie,  In  a  work, 
however,  the  second  edition  of  which 
was  published  last  year,  is  the  following 
passage,  immediately  succeeding  one  in 
which  tliis  splendid  establishment  is 
described.  **  Tlie  Messrs.  Bonds,  of 
the  Atlienteum,  who  a  lew  years  ago 
were  what  are  called  dealing  Jew-boys 
in  tlie  streets,  are  no%v  understood  to  be 
worth  about  60,000/.  It  is  only  a  few 
months  since  Ephraim,  the  elder  of  tlie 
three,  gave  15,000/.  for  a  stud  of  horses, 
bought  from  a  nobleman  who  was 
obliged  to  sell  them  to  meet  his  debts 
of  honour.'*  Again,  in  a  weekly  paper, 
which  commenced  last  year,  is  another 
equally  fiiitliful  bit  of  biography,  in  a 
critique  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  sketch  of  this 
same  person. 

*«  Sketch  of  Mr,  E.  Bond.— Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, in  bis  novel  of  Henrietta  Temple, 
has  sketched  the  character  of  Epbraim 
Bond,  in  sooie  particulars,  correctly ; 
but,  tiike  it  altogether,  the  picture  is  Coo 
highly  coloured.  Mr.  Bond  is  not  the 
romaBtio  genius  Mr.  Disraeli  represents 
km*    l.bat  he  is  ^  maja  q(  ex^ordinsry 


natural  abilities,  tbers  em  be  no  dovbt 
— endowed  with  peraeveruute,  aud  g^ifted 
with  the  spirit  of  euterpri»r  ;  but  Bond 
is  not  the  roan  to  deplore  tbit  the  mean- 
ness of  his  origin  or  his  pursuits  should 
shut  him  out  from  the  respectable  asso- 
ciations of  sodnl  life.  He  is  of  a  different 
spirit,  and,  perhaps,  eares  less  for  poblic 
opinion  than  any  man  breathior.  He  is 
not  the  egotist  to  style  himself^  Napo. 
'leoa  of  the  play  world.  He  knows  it  is 
not  so.  Mr.  Crockftud  nay  Josdy  be 
said  to  be  so  :  but  Bond  bids  nir  to  be- 
come the  WeUiogton  of  it ;  for,  if  suc- 
cess does  not  forsake  hun,  be  is  veiy 
likely  to  eclipse,  in  speoolstion,  his  le- 
viathan adveraarj  and  neighbour.  Crock- 
ford  himself.  Mr.  Bond,  in  the  course 
of  seven  years,  has  amassed  a  princely- 
fortune  by  plav :  within  that  period  he 
has  been  the  lessee  of  two  metropolitan 
theatres,  and  the  proprietor  ef  a  news- 
paper. 

*'  We  state  it  not  to  his  disparageaaeot, 
but  to  his  credit— for  to  his  eztraordi. 
nary  industry  and  exertion,  as  well  mm 
good  lack,  lie  may  attribute  his  present 
situation  in  life — thst,  eight  yesrs  back, 
he  was,  comparatively,  in  poverty,  young-, 
and  totally  friendless;  but,  possessing, 
as  we  have  said,  an  enterprising  spirit, 
and  an  athletic  form,  be  embarked  his 
all  in  the  pursuit  of  gaming.  Had  he 
not  been  qualified  to  defend  himself,  in 
eveiy  way,  from  imposttion,  he  would 
have  stood  b«t  little  efaance  of  being  a 

fainer  by  his  speculative  mode  of  living, 
f  th<>j  had  mmiey  to  play  with.  Bond 
cared  not  who  thej  were ;  he  would  sit 
sod  gamble  with  them  :  but  he  has  often 
since  observed,  that  he  plsyed  with  their 
money,  not  them.  Many  and  many  a 
braggart  and  cheat  has  grappled  with  his 
mother  earth  under  the  conouering  and 
intrepid  arm  of  Kphraim  Bona,  when  de- 
tected by  him  in  attempting  nnfiiir  play, 
or  other  impositions. 

"  In  a  small  house,  in  Duke  Street, 
St  JasMs's,  Bond  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation-atone  of  the  good 
fottune  that  has  since  attended  him. 
Just  prior  to  taking  the.house  alluded  to, 
he  had  been  to  a  race  near  town,  and  lost 
about  600/.  to  some  officers  in  the  guards. 
He  afterwards  met  them  in  the  stuoon  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre.  Bond  rospectfully 
recognised  them,  and  mentioned  his  in- 
tention of  opening  a  house  in  London. 
l*hey  made  a  promise  to  support  him, 
and  kept  it.  Tney  visited  his  house  in 
Duke  Street,  snd  brouglit  with  them  their 
friends,  who  sported  their  cash  freely 
against  the  bank  of  the  enterprising 
hellite.  Luck  was  with  liim  — 
'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  tod,)eada  Q»  to 
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laawcek.  Bond  wm  a  wiiaer  otSOOOL 
Wilb  that,  and  some  little  capital  «oi- 
barked  by  hia  brothers,  he  opened  the 
Atheottum  Club,  26  StJamea'sStreet  j  and 
from  thence,  about  twelve  montha  aince, 
he  removed  to  the  present  splendid  build- 
ing, called  Raggett's  Junior  St.  James's 
Club,  at  the  comer  of  Bennett  Street,  in 
St.  James's  Street,  being  the  next  honse 
to  Crockford's,  not  onlj  in  its  aituation, 
b«t  in  iia  appointmenta  and  company. 
In  faet,  the  company  that  attend  Bond's 
an  the  aeliaaase  peraona  who  attend 
Crocklord's,  The  membtra  of  every 
ranoctable  clnb  in  London  are  eligible, 
and  have  the  right  of  $ntr£$  at  Raggett's 
Junior." 

Here  we  have  more  than  one  star- 
tling £ict  in  our  view.  Whence  was 
derived  the  capital  of  these  ^  dealing 
Jew  boys  V  What  was  the  aniouot  of 
'*  ikeir  ali,*^  embarked  in  the  pursuit 
of  gaming?  Are  "athletic  forms," 
^enterprising  spirits,"  possessed  by 
*"  young  "  and  <<  iotali^  frkmiim^ 
men,  of  themselves,  a  foundation  of  a 
princely  fortune,  accumulated  in  a  few 
years  ?  Was  the  patronage  of  a  few 
offieers  of  the  guards,  addttl  to  **  some 
little  capital  embarked  by  his  young 
and  totally  friendless*'  Brothers,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  Mr.  Bond  to  open  the 
Athenaum !  Reader !  I  do  not  insult 
your  understanding  by  imagining  that 
you  can  suppose  such  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  real  truth  is  this— and  I 
allude  not  to  this  hell  nor  to  that,  bMt 
to  all  such  places  of  welMtnown  extor* 
tion  and  inmmy — it  can  only  be  done 
by  an  advance  of  capital  by  some  one 
io  the  first  instance,  and  by  unfiiir  ad- 
vantages over  the  public  in  the  next ; 
and  it  is  an  indelible  reflection  on  the 
boasted  reason  of  mankind,  tliat  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  duped, 
to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  following  somewhat  humorous 
extract  from  a  letter  to  myself,  a  short 
time  bock,  from  a  friend,  unfortunately 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  extent  of  the 
iniqiiity  of  hells,  shews  how  he  was 
•ervtd  at  the  AthentBum : 

"  I  was  playing  at  haxard  the  other 
ni^ht  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it.  1  lost  SCO/,  ready 
noaev ;  borrowed  100/.  of  the  house, 
and  (Wrfteo  tef$reiu!)  lost  it  all  but 
1(M. ;  watched  the  run  of  the  dice  ;  and 
the  casters  (i.  e,  the  players)  all  round  the 
table  threw  out.    I  knew  not  what  put  it 


into  my  head— I  suppose,  for  oooe,  the 
devil  was  on  my  aiae — but  I  aqueeaed 
out  mv  hMt  ten,  and,  just  as  the  caster 
took  the  box  and  cried '  Seven's  the  fnain«* 
I  sang  out  to  the  croupier,  *  Ten  poundt 
on  actiV  Up  came  the  aces 'the  first 
throw,  which  made  me  a  winner  by  the 
night ;  *  and,  after  supping  off  a  lioar's 
h€«d  stufibd  with  tmmes,  washed  down 
with  a  bottle  of  capitally  iced  champagne, 
on  the  spot,  rolled  joyfully  to  my  bed  at 
Long's.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a 
hard  hit,  as  &r  as  it  went;  but  the 
aces,  or  '<  crabs,'*  brought  all  the  money 
on  the  table  into  the  bank. 

It  occasionally,  thoueh  rarely,  hap- 
pens, that  hell-keepers  become  victims 
to  tlieir  own  in&mous  tricks.  There  is 
an  amusing  instance  oo  record.  One 
of  the  fraternity  had  contrived  to  esta- 
blish a  gaming-table  on  the  capital  of 
two  persons  who  bad  been  simple 
enough  to  become  his  confederates; 
and  by  means  of  his  dexterity  a  consi- 
derable sum  had  been  won.  Feigning 
urgent  business  at  Bath,  he  b<x>ked 
himself  by  the  mail ;  and  his  partners 
saw  him  off,  after  having  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  bank,  with  especial  di- 
rections to  announce  to  him,  by  post, 
the  result  of  each  night's  play.  Tbe 
scoundrel  went  no  further  than  Brent- 
ford before  he  left  the  coach,  and  re- 
turned to  town ;  and,  by  disguising  his 
ferson  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be 
nown  by  his  partners,  played  for  his 
own  bank  ana  broke  it.  The  next 
night  found  him  at  Bath,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  "  fatal  news  "  from  his  con- 
federates ;  and  this  was  the  consolation 
he  gave  them.  He  d— d  them  for  a 
couple  of  flats,  for  havine  suffered 
themselves  to  be  "  doner  and,  of 
course,  cut  their  connexion.  It  is  not 
here  stated  that  this  clever  Greek  re- 
sorted to  the  dreadful  operation  of  hav- 
ing a  new  and  differently  formed  nose, 
made  by  a  skilful  surseon — an  opera- 
tion of  almost  two  hours'  duration ; 
but  it  is  asserted  tliat  such  has  been 
the  case  in  more  than  one  instance. 
Spectacles,  wigs,  whiskers,  and  mous- 
tache, are  the  most  general  methods  of 
disguise  with  these  worthies. 

Among  the  numerous  doors  which 
gaming-houses  open  to  villany,  is  that 
of  being  the  medium  of  passing  forged 
and  stolen  notes ;  and  also  those  with 
which  frauds  are  practised,  in  cutting 
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out  the  figure  that  denotes  their  real 
value,  and  substituting  a  Iiigher  one  in 
its  stead.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
an  action  was  brought  against  Mr. 
Crockford,  a  year  or  two  back,  on  a 
stolen  note  of  200/.,  and  a  verdict  ob- 
tained against  him,  after  moving  for  a 
second  trial.  This  was,  L  remember, 
considered  a  hard  case  as  related  to 
Crockford ;  but  it  reminds  me  of  ihe 
following  anecdote,  wliich  I  give,  as  I 
had  it,  from  the  lips  of  alale  half-pay 
officer  of  one  of  our  crack  dragoon 
regiments,  who,  aliliough  lie  left  the 
betting-ring  as  a  defaulter,  after  having 
lost  35,000/.  in  it,  left  it  without  any 
furtlier  slain  on  his  cltaractcr.  When 
passing  over  Westminster  Bridge,  a 
tew  years  back,  he  met  a  man  (also 
since  dead)  very  well  known  in  the 
betting-ring,  but  equally  unfortunate 
in  it  with  himself,  and  was  thus  ad- 
dressed by  him :  ''  I  have  not  seen  you 
a  long  time,  but  I  have  much  wislied 
to  see  you.  I  know  that  you  know 
many  members  at  Crockford *s  who 
play  for  high  stakes.  There  is  a  stolen 
thousand-pound  note,  for  tlie  passing 
of  which  two  hundred  pounds  will  be 
given ;  and  Crockford  s  is  the  only 
place  at  which,  it  can  be  passed.    Do 

you  think  you  can ?"    Here  my 

informant  interrupted  him,  indignantly, 
telling  him  he  had  quite  mistaken  his 
man.  And  surely  must  he  have  also 
mistaken  the  character  of  the  players 
at  Crockford*s,  or  he  would  not  have 
hazarded  the  question  — ^^that  is  to  s:)y, 
if  he  intended  to  implicate  any  one  of 
them  in  the  transaction.  Botli  these 
persons,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  in 
their  grave,  having  both  been  ship- 
wrecked amidst  tlie  rocks  and  whirl- 
poob  of  tliis  frightful  coast ;  but  should 
any  person  be  sceptical  as  to  the  fact, 
by  accomoanying  tlie  reauest  with  his 
address,  the  names  of  tnese  unfortu- 
nates shall  be  given.  One  of  them  was 
a  conspicuous  character  in  the  hunting- 
field,  before  he  lefl  it  for  that  in  which 
all  that  was  dear  to  him  was  lost. 

It  is  not  only  with  dice  that  rob- 
beries in  the  hells  are  eflfecied.  Where 
cards  are  made  use  of,  they  are  pre- 
viously packed  against  tlie  players  by 
the  midnight  plunderers,  by  which  they 
have  not  even  a  chance  to  win.  But 
all  their  infamous  devices  are  knoWn, 
although  little  or  no  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  exposure,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  support  given  to  them.  Some 
years  back,  several  noblemen  aad  gen- 


tlemen, having  lost  50,000/.,  under  venr 
suspicious  circumstances,  in  a  "  hell 
in  Piccadilly,  tliey  carried  away  the 
dice,  and  found  tliey  were  loaded.  At 
anotlier,  only  three  years  ago,  a  north 
country  baronet,  not  having  had  a 
chance  to  win,  suspected  all  was  not 
right,  and  acted  thus  judiciously  in 
tt^  affiiir :  lie  put  his  seal  on  the  dice, 
and  left  tliem  with  the  proprietors  of 
tlie  house,  saying,  eitlier  they  or  his 
money  (upwards  of  1500/.)  were  to  be 
sent  to  him  on  tlie  morrow.  The  hint 
was  taken,  and  tlie  money  returned. 
I  am  at  present  unable  to  state  tlie 
name  of  this  hell,  but  I  will  obtain  it 
from  my  informant. 

Racc-Courses.--To  the  disgrace  of 
the  English  police,  a  regular  system  of 
plunder  is  pursued  by  the  owners  of 
gaming-tables  on  several  of  our  prin- 
cipal race-courses ;  and  it  is  not  long 
since  a  gentleman  was  plundered  at 
Hampton  Court  races  of  1700/.  at 
roulette ;  as  well  as  a  young  nobleman, 
on  another  course,  by  false  dice,  of  a 
still  larger  sum,  to  a  rufiian  who  coald 
not  have  paid  him  as  many  pence  as 
he  paid  him  pounds.  Neariy  all  the 
gaming-tables  taken  to  races  are  either 
false  in  tlieinselves,  or  are  played  upon 
with  false  balls.  One  proof  of  this 
assertion  was  given  me  a  few  days 
back.  When  Mr.  Iloberts,  of  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Calais,  was  proprietor  of 
tlie  Wliite  Horse  Inn,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  a  large  deal  case,  which  had 
arrived  from  Birmingham  by  one  of 
his  coaches,  and  remained  in  his  ware- 
house two  years  witliout  being  claimed, 
was  opened  to  discover  its  contents. 
It  was  found  to  contain  ilie  frames 
of  six  £.  O.  tables,  all  of  which  were 
unfair  ones,  lliey  were  rendered  so 
by  a  very  simple  construction.  It 
merely  consisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  brass  rods  which  diride  the 
letters  £.  and  O.  They  all  project 
a  little  beyond  the  surface  of  tne  cir- 
cular frame,  round  whidi  the  ball  re- 
volves ;  but  by  the  two  which  imme- 
diately precede  tlie  barred  £.  and  the 
barred  O.  being  a  little  longer  than  the 
rest,  the  ball,  when  its  rotatory  action 
becomes  weak,  is  imperceptibly  ar- 
rested by  it  in  its  course,  and  tlius 
falls  into  tlie  barred  letter,  which  wins. 

Thhnble-rwging — as  old  as  the  let- 
ters of  Alcipnron — and  ptuckiug  the 
garter ^  or  bell,  alluded  to  by  Shake- 
speare, still  keep  their  ground,  and 
absolutely  beard  all  authority  ;  as  was 
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the  case  a  few  yean  back  at  Doncaster, 
when  more  Uian  a  hundred  thimble- 
tables  were  on  the  ground.  Now, 
giving  only  two  sovereigns  to  each 
table  as  the  amount  of  the  day's 
plunder,  it  makes  a  large  sura  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  lower 
orders  of  persons,  who  are  generally 
the  dupes  to  this  nelarious  practice. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Can, 
or  cannot,  puUic  gaming-tables  be  put 
down  in  £n^kmd  ?  (The  woid,  £ng- 
laiid,  would  imply  tliat  there  are  none 
in  Jrehind  and  Scotland  —  a  point  I 
cannot  decide  upon,  although  I  can 
say  I  never  beara  of  any  in  either  of 
those  countries.^  This  question  at  once 
leads  me  to  tiie  state  of  tilings  in 
France.  The  first  step  towards  check- 
ing gaming,  in  diat  country,  was  the 
abolition  of  tlie  state-lotteries,  at  an 
annual  sacrifice  of  at  least  a  million 
sterling  from  the  profits  of  them ;  and 
it  was  high  time  such  a  step  should 
have  been  taken,  as  the  oads  were 
greatly  against  the  public.  Again,  the 
effects  of  the  repeated  recurrence  of 
this  excitement  to  gambling — no  less 
than  twenty-five  times  in  each  year — 
was  dreadful  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
of  society,  who,  in  many  cases,  were 
known  to  deprive  themselves  and  their 
fiimilies  of  what  are  called  ''  neces- 
saries," in  order  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  which  was 
to  render  them  independent  for  life. 
Neither  were  there  wanting  instances  of 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  in  the  same 
pursuit  among  the  more  enlightened 
portioa  of  the  people, — such  as  perse- 
vering in  pup(»iasmg  certain  numbers 
of  which  tney  had  chanced  to  dream, 
to  an  extent  they  could  ill  aSbrd,  and 
very  often  to  their  total  ruin.  I  happen, 
indeed,  to  know  an  extreme  instance  of 
tliis  in&tuation  in  the  case  of  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  who  remained  five  years  in  a 
French  prison,  during  which  time  slie 
had  more  than  once  the  means  of  re- 
leasing herself,  but  preferred  sending 
the  money  to  the  lottery-office.  Nor 
did  her  fiatality  end  here.  Having 
been,  at  one  period  of  her  incarcera- 
tion, witliout  the  means  of  subsistence, 
she  solicited  the  advance  of  ten  francs 
from  a  friend,  who  did  not  refuse  h^ 


request ;  but,  having  set  a  watch  over 
her  actions,  he  ascertained  that  eight  of 
the  ten  francs  were  in  the  lottery-office 
in  half  an  hour  after  she  had  received 
them !  But  it  appears  that  state-lot- 
teries are  in  bad  odour  in  other  conn- 
tries  than  France  and  England.  A  few 
months  back,  a  philanthropic  citizen  of 
Hamburgh  oflered  to  present  five  hun- 
dred bank-marks  to  the  government  of 
Denmark,  provided  they  would  abolish 
lotferies  in  the  State,  in  consideration 
of  the  distress  they  occasioned  amongst 
tlie  poor.  This  view  of  the  case  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that, 
since  the  abolition  of  them  in  France, 
the  increase  of  deposits  in  the  savings' 
banks  has  been  prodigious.* 

Still,  the  abolition  of  sUte-lotteries 
in  France  was  only  a  preliminary  step. 
The  grand  coup  was  to  follow,  and  it 
has  followed  —  the  putting  down  the 
public  gambling-houses  in  Paris,  lii- 
tlierto  licensed  by  the  government,  and 
a  source  of  immense  revenue.  As  may 
be  supposed,  there  are  many  to  con- 
demn this  measure ;  although  it  would 
appear  by  the  transactions  which  took 

Eiace  on  closing  the  doors  of  these 
ouses,  on  the  last  day  of  their  terra, 
that  it  met  with  approbation,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  middling  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people.  Ine  objections 
to  the  measure  are  these  : — People,  it 
is  contended,  will  gamble ;  and  private 

f»lay,  the  most  dangerous  of  ail  play 
tliere  being  no  limit  to  it),  will  l>e 
substituted  for  that  hitlierto  considered 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
protected  from  injustice  beyond  the 
chances  of  tlie  tables.  Next,  it  is 
maintained  that  tlie  game  of  hazard, 
and  other  games,  having  been  here^ 
tofore  illeeal  in  private  houses  in 
France,  and  it  having  been  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  fiirraers  of  the  public 
ffaming-establishments  that  no  private 
hasard,  or  other  gaming-tables,  should 
be  resorted  to,  the  grand  check  to  pri- 
vate play  will  be,  to  a  great  degree, 
removed,  now  that  those  establishments 
are  closed.  If,  however,  the  eyes  of 
those  persons  who  frequent  public 
gaming-tables,  foul  or  fair  ones,  could 
be  opened  to  the  certain  eventual  loss 


*  In  the  month  of  January  1836,  when  the  French  lottery  ceased,  there  was  paid 
into  the  savings'  banks  of  Pans  the  sum  of  1^,600,000  francs ;  which  is  525,000  francs 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  same  month  of  the  preeeding  year.  This  would  give, 
f^t  the  whole  year,  a  surplus  of  six  millionSi  which  might  be  Baj^fg^ge^y^ 
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that  awaits  ninety  in  a  hundred  of  them, 
the  perasal  of  the  following  statement 
—  one  of  the  rentUs  of  the  abolition  of 
public  gaming-tablei  in  France  —  ex- 
tracted from  the  Times  newspaper, 
ought  to  have  that  effect.  Baden,  it 
is  well  known,  is  celebrated  for  being 
the  resort  of  gamblers  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe : 

"  Badtn-Baden,  Fib,  7,  1837.— The 
reporti  wlach  hare  beea  for  some  iibm  ia 
oireulatiou  reiq^eotiog  our  gambling  etta* 
blishments  aeem  to  come  ntnu  good  au- 
thority, though  in  some  reipects  they  hare 
an  appearance  of  fiction,  lual  large  offers 
would  be  made  to  our  government  by 
French  keepers  of  gaming-houses  was  to 
be  ezpectea,  because  the  gaming-houses 
at  Pans  are  to  be  closed  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  and  larre  capitals  will  be 
free,  the  owners  of  which  will  not  know 
how  to  gain  200  per  cant,  as  usual,  an- 
leas  they  can  iuTSSt  them  in  some  other 
gambling  eatablishments.  But  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  new  tenants  (from 
1839  to  1850)  have  taken  (he  Promenade- 
house  and  Bonk  exceed  all  expeetatUmtt 
and  even  all  the  reports  which  were 
considered  as  fables ;  yet  persons  who 
ought  to  know,  affirm  that  the  contractors 
are  really  to  pay  40,000  florins  per  an- 
num, to  take  on  themselves  the  debt  of 
the  bankine-bouse,  amounting  to  120,000 
florins,  and  to  expend  230,000  florins  in 
improvements,  th%  ohief  of  which  are  the 
enlargenent  of  the  Promenade-housa  and 
the  eraotion  of  a  basaar.  Though  tho 
latter  sum  is  probably  not  given,  but  ss« 
cured  under  condition,  the  amount  is  the 
more  considerable,  as  the  solicitation  of 
the  contractors  to  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
bank  all  the  year  has  been  refused,  though 
such  a  measure  would  probably  be  a  new 
source  o( profit  to  the  town  bjiutroducing 
a  winter  season,  of  which*  there  ia  at 
present  no  example  on  the  Continent." 

However,  to  come  at  once  to  the 
point.  In  France,  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  public  gaming-establishments 
were  declared  illegal,  as  they  have  long 
since  been  declar^  in  England.  But, 
how  stands  the  case?  Will  any  man, 
in  defiance  of  the  French  edict  which 
denounces  them,  dare  to  open  a  public 
gaming-table  in  Paris?*  Certainly  not. 
Then,  may  I  ask,  why  should  the  law 
be  obeyed  in  one  country,  and  set  at 
open  defiance  in  another  ?    It  may  be. 


that  the  penalty  on  the  breach  of  it 
is  not  so  severe  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other.  Then,  why  not  make  it  so? 
When  the  old  barons  of  England  de- 
clared their  unwillingness  to  alter  the 
laws  of  England,  they  went  beyond 
their  tether  —  witness  the  Reform- 
bill;  since  laws  must  be  altered,  and 
fresh  ones  made,  to  meet  the  vices  of 
the  times.  Still,  of  all  undertakings, 
the  most  arduous,  and  the  most  likdy 
to  miscarry,  is  the  introduction  of  new 
laws,  as  every  day's  eaperience  tells 
us :  bat  if  the  old  ones  4il,  new  ones 
ooglu  to  be  tried.  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  pretent  age,  however,  be  it  said, 

"  The  power  to  seal  th*  accuser's  lips," 

is  too  strong  for  the  present  law ;  and, 
as  relates  to  the  putting  down  this  evil, 
it  is  become  neariy  a  dead  letter. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  stateroent  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Middlesex  sessions, 
only  a  few  days  back : — "  In  the  space 
of  the  last  three  months,'*  said  his  wor- 
ship, '*  no  less  than  twenty-three  bills 
have  been  found  by  grand  juries  against 
difllbrent  parties  for  keeping  gaming- 
houses ;  one  of  whom  onfy  toas  afta^ 
wetnk  bromght  to  trial  T  Mixed  up 
with  these  nefarious  transactions,  and 
a  consequence  of  this  cpjringevil,  was 
felse*9wearing  without  end;  one  nian 
having  been  a  witoess  in  six  indict- 
ment, and  **  bought  off,"  as  the  term 
is,  on  all.  In  fact^  nineteen  indict- 
ments in  twenty  ore  oomproansed; 
and  coroprcmised  at  any  pnee,  which 
nothing  but  a  83«tem  of  phsnder  coald 
aflbcd.  The  common  chances  of  the 
tables,  great  as  they  are  in  flivonr  of 
them,  could  not  stand  the  brunt  and 
enrich  their  owners  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  said,  and  truly  said,  that  the 
follies  of  mankind  are  familiar  to  ns ; 
ond  we  always  find  apologies  for  them. 
On  the  subject  of  putting  down  gaming 
in  France,  I  read  the  following  passage 
in  the  Stamford : 

"The  citizens  of  Paris  have  petitioned 
against  gaming-houses.  Wise  legislatures 
will  never  direct  their  labours  against 
the  infractions  ofthe  minor  morals,  which 
should  be  lef^  to  the  opinion  of  sodeCr, 
or  to  the  care  ofthe  pulpit.  It  is,  m 
foot,  all  but  impossibU  to  safiMfMse  sunp. 
tuary  laws,  edicts  againat  gaming-tables. 


...  *. ®"*^®  *^®  ■'^^^  passage  was  written,  there  have  been  two  attempts  at  esta- 
blishing primU  hells  in  Pans,  whieh  ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  heUiSes  and 
heavy  fines.  I  think  I  know  eaongh  ofthe  French  system  of  pD9iee.ta^«9Pre  mvself 
they  will  new  escape  detectton  and  jiunishqient  afterwal^'^  t^^^OO^ 
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&«. ;  but,  then,  h  is  ft  widelj  dMnot 
tliiBg  to  rire  tiie  open  iflinetioii  of  tlie 
Btftte  to  wbat  itt  nders  tdmit  to  be  pro- 
Itif^&cj  in  itself,  end  in  its  oonsequencee 
tbe  perpetnel  eeuee  of  wretebedaeae  and 
ruin.*' 

lliere  is  nrach  titKh  in  tfiis  well- 
peimed  paregmph;  en<l  it  mast  be 
owned)  ibM  theie  are  cinmnisttn^es  in 
which,  if  a  ntsb  will  not  take  eafe  <ef 
himself,  he  cannot  expert  the  la#  le 
4o  hkft  hivi.  N«vennele99»  as  in  the 
cMe  of  gaming  ao4  Hs  ef  ils,  the  ^am 
of  Efiglttid  £et  afford  prole<^n  to 
the  ^iMkts  to  a  tevtain  evtent,  if  it 
he  not  equal  to  the  end  proposedi^  it 
onght  to  be  made  so  by  strengthening 
it.  And  why  is  not  the  notvne  o^the 
legitUtuTe  attracted  to  tMs  sahj^d  by 
aome  of  our  ahleiH  legislators  in  either 
house  of  jparliaroent  ?  What  suhjefct 
wonM  be  listened  to  with  more  interest 
than  this,  deeply  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  general  character  of  the  coun^ 
try  ?  If  the  otatorical  powers  of  De- 
MMWthenes  could  produce  war  between 
the  Athenians  and  Phflip,  and  if  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  bad  the  power  to 
dri?e  Catiline  from  Rome,  sorely  a 
Peel,  a  Stanley,  or  a  Btougham,  conk) 
do  something  towards  ridding  tlie  ca- 
pital of  theh*  country  of  this  band  of 
thieves  which  now  lite  on  the  phrtider 
of  it.  And  what  contrihoted  to  tnake 
Catiline  the  seoandrel  that  Modeled  H 
necesaary  that  he  should  he  drtten 
from  RoMe  ?  He  was  bem  a  noble- 
man and  a  gentleman,  and  with  talents 
that  might  hate  done  honour  to  his 
name ;  bnt,  being  reduced  to  want  by 
his  prodigality,  combined  with  his  losses 
at  play,  he  woald  have  robbed  tlie  trea- 
sury had  he  succeeded  in  his  conspi- 
racy, and  homed  the  capitol  of  his 
countnr,  in  revenge  for  his  own  mis- 
deeds I  But,  m  all  ages  of  the  world, 
men  in  power  have  dealt  leniently 
with  a  vice  in  which'  so  many  of 
themselves  have  been  too  prone  to 
indulge  ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  counte- 
nance. Antony  pardoned  his  fellow- 
gambler,  who  hacl  been  condemned  for 
gaming,  but  left  his  own  uncle  to  his 
fiue. 

Tbe  followbg  extract  has  been  sent 
to  me,  from  the  MSS.  of  an  intended 
woric  of  some  extent,  on  the  gaming- 
houses of  London.  Why  it  did  not 
appear,  I  am  unable  to  state*  The 
advantage  lo  be  derived  fN>m  a  puh- 
jiflitidii  p#a  w#rk^  mors  fnlly  txyot,^ 


than  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  do  the 
treacherous  and  complicated  machinery 
used  in  the  play  world,  and  fully  ex- 
hibiting the  system  upon  which  tbe 
owners  of  gaming-houses  build  their 
hopes  of  success,  would  have  been 
great  indeed.  Even  giving  up  the  idea 
of  putting  them  down,  any  thing  that 
would  tend  to  equalise  the  chances,  in 
some  degree,  would  have  this  tifia : 
by  crushing  the  prevalence  of  unfair 
play ;  and,  bv  lessening  the  profits  of  the 
ov^ners  oflables,  a  greater  capital  would 
be  required,  and  the  number  of  public 
hells  woula  be  very  much  reauced. 
The  certainty  of  realising  a  fortune 
would  not  be,  as  now,  in  their  view ; 
since  the  common  per  centage  of  the 
tables  —  all-devouring  as  it  is  in  the 
end  —  might  not  leave  them  a  suf- 
ficient balance  in  their  fiivour  to  sup- 
port the  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
and  realise  rapidly  at  the  same  time. 
I  am  informed  that  another  work  of 
this  description  was,  a  few  years  back, 
in  the  press,  but  suppressed  by  a  sum 
raised  amongst  the  hcll-keepers.  The 
following  is  the  extract  alluaed  to : 

«*  The  inactivity  of  this  grovemment 
in  endeavoaring  to  suppress  gaming, 
hoases  is  altogether  inexpjlicable :  it  most 
arise  eitlier  from  the  conviction  that  pub- 
lic gambling,  bavine  been  so  long  tole- 
rated, has  at  length  become  a  necessary 
ovil,  fit  to  prevent  it  is  Impraotfeable. 
It  is  high  time,  however,  that  soknetbing 
shouldhe  done  to  prevent  this  detftraotire 
system,  which  ia  daily  and  progressively 
ineraasing;  and  also  to  pat  an  end  to 
the  robberies  which  are  contim»ally  com- 
tifitt^  on  the  young  and  unwary,  by  the 
proprietors  of  these  illegal  haunts  of  ini- 
quity and  plunder.  The  existing  state 
of  things  calls  loudly  for  interference  of 
the  proper  authorities  ;  and  it  is  impera- 
tite  on  government,  if  the  laws  are  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  penal,  to 
grant  to  magistrates  such  a  summary 
power  as  would  enable  them  to  annihilate 
at  one  blow  the  growiog  evil.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  their  determination  to 
sanction  the  existence  of  hells  in  the 
metropolis,  then  they  should  be  daly  and 
properly  UcenMdi  as  in  Fans,  and  the 
proprietera  of  them  placed  upon  such  a 
footing  that,  for  any  deviation  from  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down,  they 
ahould  be  m^le  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and,  as  in  Paris,  lose  their 
license.  They  would  then  be  restricted 
from  purauing  a  course  based,  as  it  now 
is,  in  Iniquity,  encouraging  both  fVaod 
and  profligacy,  and  inflicting  iniury^jx 
numefoitt  cbises  of  socfct/*    ^^o 
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"  No  rational  being  would  adrocate 
the  establisbment  of  gaming-houses,  ex. 
cept  as  the  choice  of  two  evils ;  it  is, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped,  that  our  govern- 
ment will  not  be  compelled,  by  their  dila- 
toriness,  to  sanction  the  establishment  of 
legaUsed  hells  in  the  metropolis,  for  they 
would  be  indisputably  preiudiciol  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  detrimcmtal,  in 
a  measure,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
society  in  general." 

It  certainly  is  somewhat  astonisliing, 
that,  after  all  the  invectives  which  have 
been  poured  forth  against  gaining,  it 
should  continue  to  maintain  its  ground 
amongst  men  who  would  (and  justly 
so)  call  to  a  severe  account  any  one 
who  accused  them  of  indulging  a  taste 
for  any  pursuit  equally  stigmatised  and 
inveighed  against.     What  can  equal 
tlie  censure  missed  upon  it  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  who  puts 
the  following  words  into  the  rooutn  of 
a  common  strumpet?— «*Tliese," she 
says,  pointing  to  the  pistols  of  the  high- 
wayman, Macheath,  "  are  the  tools  of 
a  man  of  honour;  cards  and  dice  are 
only  fit  for  cowardly  cheats,  who  prey 
upon  their  friends.       Can  language 
more  humiliating  to  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman  tlian  the  following  be  ap- 
plied, in  condemnation  of  what  may 
be  called  an  every-day  practice  with 
too  many  of  them  ? 

"  Thus  gamesters  united  in  friendship 

are  found. 
Though  they  know  that  their  industry 

all  is  a  cheat : 
They  flock  to  their  prey  at  the  dice-box's 

sound. 
And  join  to  promote  one  another's 

deceit. 
But  if,  by  mishap,  they  fail  of  a  chap 
To  keep  in  their  hands,  they  each  other 

entrap: 
Like  pikes,  lank  with  hunger,  who  miss 

of  their  ends. 
They  bite  their  companions  and  prey  on 

their  friends/' 


Then,  a^n,  is  it  not  extraordinary, 
that,  looking  back  (as  all  gamesters 
have  the  power  to  do)  to  the  general 
history  of  what  have  been  called  *<  play 
men,'  tliey  should  not  be  turned  from' 
this  dark,  slippery,  and  degrading  path, 
by  the  example  of  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  ruined  and  lost 
in  it,  over  such  as  have  found  what 
they  sought  for?  In  fact,  how  censur- 
able is  that  credulity  which  induces 
them  to  believe  they  can  see  their  way 
through  such  an  impenetrable  shade! 


It  has  not  been  inaptly  termed  a  sort 
of  philosophical  itch  for  destruction, 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  one  of 
the  meanest  and  most  unnatural  of  our 
passions.  "  The  flowery  path  of  extia- 
▼agance,''  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  not 
without  its  charms ;  but  it  is  sad  to 
pass  through  a  quagmire  of  parsimony 
to  Uie  gulf  of  ruin  :*'  aiKl  to  this  may 
be  added  tlie  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  Sterne.  "  Heaven  l"  he  ex- 
claims, ''  if  I  am  to  be  tempted,  let  it 
be  by  glory,  by  ambition,  by  some 
generous  and  manly  vice;  if  I  must 
foil,  let  it  be  by  some  passion  which 
Thou  bast  planted  in  my  natuie,  which 
shall  not  harden  my  heart,  but  leave 
me  room,  at  last,  to  retreat  and  come 
back  to  Thee." 

It  was  my  intention,  friend  Yorice, 
that  the  paper  I  now  send  you  should 
have    brought    to    a    conclusion    the 
"Anatomy  of  Gaming;*'  but  this  I 
found  could  not  be  realised,  without 
mutilating  Uie  remarks  I  have  still  to 
offer  beyond  what  they  would  bear. 
Then,  again,  I  have  a  plea  for  pro- 
longing it  to  another  Number.    I  have 
good  reason  to  be  assured,  that,  even 
beyond    the  wide    range  of  Fraser^s 
Magazine,   additional   circulation    is 
given  to  these  strictures  on  the  detest- 
able vice  of  gaming  by  means  of  the 
provincial  press,  which  speaks  for  the 
interest  taken  in  the  subject  of  them 
by  the  public.    Having,  then,  two  or 
tliree  more  ugly  features  of  this  hydra- 
beaded  monster  still  to  lay  bare,  I 
must  request  the  indulgence  of  once 
more  availing  myselfof  your  columns. 
My  leal  in  this  matter  has  no  bounds, 
and  I  wish  my  ability  to  treat  it  were 
in  any  vrise  on  a  par  with  it.    Nevcr- 
tlteless,  should  the  warning  voice   I 
have  aUeady  raised,  weak  as  it  may 
be,  have  saved  one  victim  from  de- 
struction, I  should  consider  my  labours 
to  receive  a  high  reward,  exclusive  of 
any  other  consideration ;  but,  could  I 
satisfy  myself  that  I  had  given  a  check 
to  a  vice  which    is    spreading   ruin 
throughout  my  country,  and  demoral- 
ising its  character  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unknown,  I  should  feel  as  though  I 
had  expiated  the  past  errors  of  my  life, 
and  that  the  sun  of  my  old  ase  was 
about  to  set  without  a  cloud.    Nor  can 
I  doubt  sharing  the  sympathy  of  the 
great    bulk    of  mankind.    To    speak 
boldly,  and  with  feelings  such  as  my 
subject  naturally  excites,  it  is  revolting 
to  the  mind  to  hear  of  noblemen  and 
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genUemcn  elbowed  off  their  ground  by, 
aod  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  power 
of,  a  lK>rde  of  scum-of-the-earth  scoun- 
drels, combined  together  against  theiUi 
on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other, 
knots  of  experienced  sharpers,  in  the 
assumed  cliaracter  of  gentlemen,  well 
instructed  in  their  art,  following  young 
men,  known  to  have  money,  in  tlieir 
movements,  and  plundering  them  of 
their  last   shilling.     In  cases  where 


London  is  too  warm  for  them  —  in 
other  words,  wlien  their  characters  be- 
come notorious — they  wing  their  way 
to  the  Continent;  and  in  all  those 
places  in  which  high  play  is  carried 
on,  there  will  such  persons  be  found. 
Let  the  inhabitants  of,  and  the  visitors 
to  Baden-Baden,  beware  of  a  few  of 
those  worthies  lately  imported  in  that 
town .  Some  of  them  are  already  known 
to  our  police. 


UALF-A-CROWN  8  WORTH  OF  CHEAP  KNOWLEDOIm 


1.  The  Poor  Man's  Friend.    Hetherington,  Strand. 

2.  Livesey's  Moral  Reformer  (weekly).    Livesey,  Preston. 

3.  The  Wars  of  Euiiope.    Pattie,  Brydges  Street. 

4.  The  Penny  Story-Teller. 

5.  The  Sporting  Gazette.    2d.    Foster,  Crane  Court. 

6.  The  Sporting  World.    2d.    Bollaert,  Wellington  Street. 

7.  Oliver  Twiss.    By  Bos.    id.    E.  Doyd,  Bloomsbury. 

8.  The  Weekly  Magazine.    ti4» 

9.  The  Fly.    2d.    Glover,  Water  Lane. 
10.  The  Penny  Age.    Robins,  Barbican. 

The  Penny  Satirist.    Nos.  22,  23,  24.    Cousins,  Duke  Street, 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Cleave's  Penny  Gazette  of  Variety,}  ii;«i,«i:«  ck^  t«« 
London  Satirist,  J  ^**^^^"'  ^^"^  ^«- 

14.  The  Star  of  Venus;   or,    Shew- up   Chronicle.     Chirk, 

Brydges  Street. 

15.  The  Town.    2d.    Forrester,  Strand. 
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13. 


A  WALK  into  Paternoster  Row,  and  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  half-a-crown, 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  strange  col- 
lection or  periodical  works  of  which 
we  have  given  the  catalogue.  We 
know  not  how  many  more  there  may 
be  of  the  same  sort ;  but,  at  least,  these 
fifteen  samples  will  afford  us  very  fair 
opportunity  for  judging  of  this  whole 
cUuu  of  literature.  It  is  tlie  result  of 
the  remission  of  the  stamp-laws — has 
sprung  up  in  the  last  few  months,  or 
years — and  may  be  considered  the 
ofl&pring  of  the  "March  of  Intellect," 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  about : 
the  proof  of  the  "  intelligence  of  the 
working  classes,*'  and  the  consequence 
of  the  meritorious  efforts  of  *'  the  school- 
master abroad." 

These  are  the  three  cant  terms  of  the 
Radical  spouters :  any  one  of  these, 
tagged  to  the  end  of  any  sentence, 
however  lame,  never  fails  to  elicit  a 
shout  of  approbation  at  White  Conduit 
House  or  the  Crown  and  Anchor.    To 


listen  to  Wakley,  Vincent,  or  O'Connor, 
one  would  imagine  that  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country  were  the  most  ignorant 
and  ill-educated  part  of  its  population 
—  the  House  of  Lords  an  assembly 
of  ninnies  —  the  Universities  only  se- 
minaries where  folly  and  vice  are  taught. 
The  wisdom  and  lionesty  of  the  country 
rests  with  the  working  men,  whose 
manly  labour  sharpens  their  intelli- 
gence, and  who  are  educated  in  very 
different  schools  from  those  effete  and 
effeminate  places  of  learning  in  which 
the  higher  classes  fritter  their  youth 
and  intellect  away. 

We  do  not  desire,  however,  to  plunge 
the  reader  into  a  political  dissertation 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  aristocrats 
and  democrats,  and  the  question,  whe- 
ther there  really  be  a  higher  c\dM  and 
a  lower,  as  persons  (probably  preju-^ 
diced  and  bribed)  have  feigned;  we 
wish  to  examine  the  case  merely  in  ^ 
literary  point  of  view,  and  ascertain,  as^ 
well  as  we  can,  what  are  the  literary  tastes 
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of  the  lower  dass^  and  how  ^is  intel- 
ligence which  ij  boasted  of  so  oAen 
and  so  loudly  displays  itself.  With  the 
claims  of  the  higher  class  we  have  no- 
thing to  do ;  the  readers  of  this  Maga* 
zine  belong  (as  we  humbly  conceive) 
to  that  class  chiefly,  and  can  judge  as 
well  as  ourselves  of  the  condition  ol 
its  literature.  But  few  of  thera  are 
acquainted  with  works  writlftn  for  peo- 
ple of  quite  a  different  condition.  Few 
of  them,  we  venture  to  say,  have  even 
heard  of  most  of  the  above  fifteen  pe- 
riodicals, and  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
philosophical  excellence  of  the  Poor 
Mans  Friend  as  of  the  graceful  spright- 
liness  of  tho  Skeu^-np  Chromck. 

In  the  descriptions  of  society  and 
life,  as  we  read  them  in  these  papers^ 
the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
country  are  not,  of  course,  represented. 
We  can  judge  only  here  of  the  people 
in  the  great  towns — a  tremendous  so- 
ciety moving  around  us^  and  unknown 
to  us  —  a  vast  mass  of  active,  stirring 
life,  in  which  the  upper  and  middling 
classes  form  an  insignificant  speck, 
and  of  which  we  (taking  for  gnmled 
that  WE  licre  applies  to  both  writer 
and  reader)  are  quite  ignorant  and 
uninformed.  An  English  gentleman 
knows  as  much  about  the  people  of 
Lapland  or  California  as  he  does  of 
the  aborigines  of  The  Seven  Dials  or  the 
natives  of  Wapping;  or  if  he  ever  does 
venture  to  explore  these  unknown  dis- 
tricts (as  some  daring  spirits  liave) — 
to  examine  the  customs,  the  amuse- 
ments, and  the  social  condition  of  ibe 
inhabitant^ —  he  does  so  ibr  an  hour  or 
two  at  midnight;  taking  the  precaution 
of  drunkenness  before  h«  makes  the 
attempt,  and  moving  stealthily  among 
those  dangerous  and  savage  men,  effec- 
tually disguised — m  Ufiior.  All  the 
curiosities  that  such  a  traveller  brii»gs 
back  from  the  incognita  ttrra  are,  pro- 
bably, a  coat  from  which  the  pockets 
have  been  ingeniously  separated,  or  a 
black  eye,  the  parting  gift  of  a  native. 

For  those,  then,  who,  though  eager 
for  knowledge  regarding  the  habits  of 
these  people,  are  yet  unwilling  to  brave 
the  dangers  which  must  be  encountered 
in  Uie  search,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
better  meliuxl  of  acquiring  science  than 
by  sucli  books  as  the  fifteen  penny 
publications  above  inscribed.  If  they 
do  not  give  so  lively  a  picture  as  that 
visible  to  the  actual  observers,  they 
give,  at  least,  a  view  more  general. 
Long  months'  nnremittiag  iateroouna^ 


and  ooBsideraUe  expenditure,  are  ne- 
cessary for  him  who  withes,  with  his 
proper  eyes,  to  behold  this  aiormous 
London  world  (for  to  call  that  '<  the 
woHd'*  which  is  so  registered  in  the 
Court  Guide  is  sheer  nonsense):  by 
examining  a  heap  of  sucb  papers  as 
these,  he  may  know  it,  however,  in  a 
morning's  reading. 

It  may  appear  a  strange  afifectatiott, 
m  this  blessed  year  1838,  to  afiect  as 
entire  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  four- 
tecn-tifteenths  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  we  live  —  a  poor  repetition  of 
Mr.  Croker's  old  joke,  who  knew  not, 
positively,  where  about  was  Russell 
Square:  bul  the  fact  is  so.  Thanks 
to  reviewers  and  novelists,  with  the 
very  highest  classes  of  society  we  are 
as  mtimate  as  with  our  own  brothers 
and  sisters ;  we  know,  almost  as  well 
as  if  we  had  been  there  (so  well,  as  to 
enable  us  to  tay  that  we  have),  all  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  frequenters 
of  Devonshire  House  —  what  great 
people  eat  at  dinner — bow  their  rooms 
are  furnished — how  they  dance,  and 
flirt,  and  dress; — all  this  has  been 
described  and  studied  by  every  writer 
of  fktion  who  has  the  least  pretension 
to  politeness,  or  the  slightest  cla^m  to 
gentility.  And  who  are  these  people 
whom  we  study,  and  ape,  and  admire? 
At  the  utmost,  ^  miserable  forty 
thousand  I  Fifteen  hundred  thousand 
more  are  moving  in  the  same  streets, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing.  No  mo- 
dem writer  has  given  any  account  of 
them,  except  only  the  admirable  ^*  Bos." 
Mr.  Bulwer's  law  life,  though  very 
amusing,  is  altogether  fimciful.  Mr. 
Theodore  Ilook  has  never — so  exaoi- 
sitely  refined  i»  that  popular  auttior 
—  penetrated  beyond  Aaecklenbui]^ 
Square.  Even  the  habits  of  people  m 
that  part  of  the  town  he  views  with 
contempt ;  and  is  obliged  to  soar  up- 
wards again  to  the  higher  atmospheiee 
of  fashion,  in  which  only  his  delicate 
hings  can  breathe  at  ease. 

There  is  not  much  need,  luckily, 
that  a  writer  should  be  despatched  ex- 
pressly from  the  polite  world  to  exa« 
mine  the  doings  of  the  world  impolite. 
It  has  a  literature  of  its  own ;  a  doaea 
specimens  of  which  are  before  us  now, 
and  of  which  we  shall  give  a  raunu* 

One  may  pretty  well  judge, 
from  these  specimens,  what  are — in 
London,  at  least  —  the  literary  wants 
and  tastes  of  the  pemer  classes.  Since 
the   change  ol  the  statnpHliity^  the 
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Penny  Gftielies,  which  flooded  the 
towo  with  treMOfi,  have  disappeared 
altofelber.  Was  k  the  abMract  poll* 
tkal  creed  of  these  paptri  (CletYe's 
Gazette  and  HethertngiOD's  Ditpatch^ 
for  instance)  which  caused  their  popn- 
larity?  or  was  it  through  dimreot 
means  that  they  attained  the  enormous 
»le  which  they  once  had?  In  the 
first  place,  the  very  defiance  of  the  law 
was  an  excitement  to  the  purchaser ;  the 
piice»  another  excitement ;  and  fiirioiis 
atla^s  upon  the  king  and  nobility  — 
upon  the  Ckctory-cwner  —  upon  Ibe 
magistrate  and  the  policeman  —  npon 
all  who  interftred  with  the  presumed 
liberties,  the  anrasements»  or  the  pock- 
ets, of  the  people —  filled,  for  the  most 
part,  the  columns  of  these  papers.  It 
IS  folly  to  urge,  that  what  is  called 
**  Radicalisro^  in  the  country  — the 
bugbear  wluch  Mr.  Sledg«4iafnmer 
Atiwood  threatens  from  Birmingham, 
the  great  popukr  creed  of  wUcb  the 
inameulata  Mr.  Wakley  is  the  prophet 
and  expo«nder-*is  a  fixed  and  reason- 
able sentimeiit.  With  the  men  whom 
these  worthies  represent,  the  word  Ra- 
dicaliaa  does  not  mean  (pinion;  it 
should  simply  be  iuterpreted  ketred. 
They  hate  the  nobility,  tor  the  nobility 
ride  in  a  gold  coach,  and  therosehes 
starve  on  root;  they  bate  the  foctory- 
master,  for  he  will  keep  all  Uie  profits 
to  himelf ;  a  policeaiaa  with  tlieai  is 
a  <<  bloody  bludgeon-man  *' — a  kind  of 
ogre,  invented  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
swallow  or  imprisoii  poor  Engtishmen : 
and  a  ncwspapw  stamp,  the  ^'  eursed 
red  slave-mark,''  art  the  name  of  which 
the  Radical  spouter  lashes  himself  into 
a  fiiry,  and  the  Radical  audiences  dis- 
cover that  we  are  the  most  injured  and 
enslaved  people  on  earth.  Against 
Radicalism  in  the  abstract  we  are  not 
here  to  argues  it  may  be  die  right 
creed  or  the  wrong  one-^at  any  mt% 
it  ia  supported  by  many  able  and  ho- 
Dcsc  men :  but,  is  it  the  belt^  of  the 
eeuBtry  ?  or  of  any  number  in  it  strong 
enough  to  form  a  body,  which,  by  any 
stretch  of  courtesy,  may  be  called  a 
party?  The  answer  is  simple:  three 
kadical  newspapers  have  died  this 
year.  The  first,  a  morning  paper, 
called  the  Comtitutional,  came  out 
with  a  good  deal  of  jtrettige  at  tha 
period  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act 
Some  small  show  was  made  among 
the  Radieal  members  of  parliament 
who  promised  to  support  it.  For  some 
amrtha  (aRer  wbicfa  time  it  fell  ofi* 


wofully  in  point  of  intelligenee)  it  was 
as  good  as  any  other  morning  paper ; 
it  was  purdy  Radical,  if  any  journal 
ever  was.  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  It  never  had  a  thousand  sub- 
scribers. A  small  paper,  called  the 
Morning  Gazette t  succeeded  the  Con- 
stUutional,  and  then  followed  it  to  the 
grave.  Lastly  fell  the  Tme  Smi,  by 
for  the  ablest  paper  of  the  three, 
ably  conducted  and  written ;  cheaper, 
better,  and  larger  than  any  other  even- 
ing paper — the  Standard ,  of  course, 
excepted.  It  was  an  old  paper  of  five 
or  six  years'  standing,  the  property  of  a 
leading  Radical  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  acknowledged  importance  to 
the  party.  There  were  meetings  con- 
ceYning  it,  and  petitions,  and  a  deal 
of  talk  about  subscriptions;  and  what 
then  ?  The  Radical  leaders  would  not 
aubaeribe — aot  they  1  Their  business 
is  only  to  talk,  not  to  do.  The  poor 
Trm  Sun  sunk  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  Hes  along  with  its  defunct 
brethren. 

May  their  bones  lie  soft !  We  only 
have  alluded  to  their  fate  (in  a  digres- 
sion, for  the  length  of  which  we  trust 
the  reader  will  pardon  us)  in  order  to 
attempt  to  shew  that  pure  Radicalism 
is  not  the  belief  of  the  people;  nay, 
that  politics  of  any  sort,  except  the 
Bloody  Bludgeon-Man,  Bloody  Red 
Slave- Mark,  Bloody  Poor-grinding 
Aristocraey  kind,  have  no  interest  for 
them.  At  least,  among  fifteen  woi*ks 
published  for  their  use  we  find  nothing 
of  a  grave,  doctrinal  character,  and  no 
sort  of  sober  discussion  regarding  the 
first  principles  of  that  creed  which,  as 
we  are  told,  they  prize  so  highly. 

In  our  whole  catalogue  of  publica- 
tions, it  is  Guriooe  that  there  are  only 
two  which  pvetend  to  instruct  the  reader 
—'namely,  the  Mitrai  Reformer ,  and 
tiM  Feor  Mm't  Frknd.  The  first  is 
not  merely  good  in  its  intention,  but 
very  well  executed.  It  appears  weekly, 
and  is  written  by  a  strong  advocate  of 
Temperance  Societies,  and  directly  ad- 
dressed 10  the  poor.  The  latter  is  a 
political  pamphlet,  costing  a  penny  like 
the  Reformer,  but  published  we  know 
not  at  what  intervals.  The  number 
before  us  is  especially  directed  to  two 
points— the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  the  pufting  of  a  London  paper, 
called  the  London  Dispatch;  of  which 
Doctor  Beaumont,  the  ex-prisoner  of 
Doulon,  is  the  editor.  Listen  to  the 
warning  of  the  Poor  MarC$  Friend: 
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"  Whftt  single  joamal  is  there,  within 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  that 
stands  up  for  the  rights  of  the  millioaa  1 
Is  there  one  strenuous  advocate  among 
the  daily  papers  1    Is  there  a  solitary 
diurnal  print,  morning  or  evening,  that 
is  not  hlindly  linked  to  the  interests  of 
the  present  ministry,  or  openly  playing 
the  game  of  the  Tories  1   Not  one.  What 
weekly  newspapers  are  there  which  pos- 
sess a  stronger  claim  on  the  support  of 
the  mass  of  useful  population?    There 
were  two,  the  London  Mercury  and  the 
London  Dispatch;  and  the  poor,  unfor* 
tunately,  were  not  able  to  support  both. 
The  divided  favours  kept  theise  journals 
fluctuating  between  six  and  seven  thou* 
sand  each,  and  this  number  did  not  pro- 
duce withiu  thirty  pounds  a>week  of  what 
each  cost  in  production ;  nay,  they  were 
in  different  hands,  they  were  preying  on 
each  other.    The  London  Mercury  cost 
two  or  three  fortunes  to  maintain  it ;  and 
the  London  DispaUh  cost  Mr.  Hethering. 
ton,  the  proprietor,  years  of  labour  and 
loss :  and,  while  two  public-spirited  indi« 
viduals  worked  incessantly  for  the  cause 
in  their  different  ways,  each  steadfastly 
maintaining  the  interests  of  tlie  poor, 
they  were  nadually  impoverishing  them* 
selves,  without  the  prospect  of  reaction ; 
and,  conscious  of  his  right  to  be  sop- 
ported,  each  was  reluctant  to  give  up  his 
task  while  the  slightest  hope  remamed. 
The  consequence  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, each  sought  to  dispose  of  the 
wreck  of  his  investment  by  disposing 
of  the    property.       A    third    persoo 
stepped  iu,  and  purchased  the  Mercury 
unconditionally — the    London  Dispatch 
was  subsequently  bought  by  the  same 
individual;  and  Mr.  Uetherington,  anx- 
ious to  be  useful  to  the  millions,  stipu- 
lated for  the  constant  advocacy  of  his 
own  principles,  and  to  the  last  did  his 
duty  by  the  cause.    Happily,  the  pur- 
chaser formed  a  junction  of  the  two  pa- 
pers—  engaged  the  services  of  a  well- 
known   and   long-tried   patriot.  Doctor 
Beaumont,  whose  learning  entitled  him 
to  the  highest  respect  of  all  classes,  and 
whose  principles  were  tested  for  years  in 
the  dungeons  of  France,  while  suffering 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich.      Under  his  able  guidance,  with 
much  valuable  assistance,  the  interests 
of  the  poor  are  advocated  in  the  London 
Dispatch   and  London  Mercury,  whose 
circulation  amon^  all  ranks  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent,  renders  it  a  for- 
midable opponent  to  the  friends  of  des- 
potism, as  well  as  to  the  pretended  friends 
of  the  poor." 

Rush,  then,  to  your  newsmen  ! 
Hasten  to  the  printing-office !  Depend 
upon  it,  says  the  shoemaker,  to  pre- 


serve the  rights  of  Englishmen,  to  up- 
hold the  cause  of  suflfering  poverty, 
there  is  notliing  like  leather.  The  Poor 
Man's  Fr»««i,  consisting  of  four  pages, 
then  robs  a  tale  from  the  Torchy  which 
occupies  nearly  two ;  and,  returning  to 
the  charge  about  the  London  Ditpatdsj 
again  avers  that  the  millions  can  never 
prosper  without  it.  Lo  I  and  all  that 
we  have  learned  for  one  of  the  pennies 
of  our  Mf-crown  is,  that  the  Foor 
Man's  Friend  is  neitlier  more  nor 
less  than  a  humlmg;  he  is  no  more 
the  poor  man's  fnend  than  the  gentle- 
roan  in  the  street  who  inserts  small 
printed  bills  into  your  hand  is  the  sick 
man's  friend;  he  only  worics  for  hb 
employer,  the  Radical  or  medical 
quack,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Livesey,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  a 
much  better  strain;  and  the  millions 
will  read  more  wholesome  lessons  in 
these  Moral  Reformers  than  in  the  pages 
of  all  the  Lotulon  Dispatches,  from  this 
day  until  the  day  when  the  IHspatch 
shall  be  no  more.  He  tells  the  poor 
how  it  is  good  to  be  sober,  and  the 
rich  that  it  is  right  to  be  charitable. 
And  he  quotes  from  the  words  of  A 
Certain  Great  Philanthropist,  Who 
lived  before  him,  and  Who  taught  that 
men  might  be  happy  even  though  they 
were  loyal  to  Caesar,  and  contented 
though  they  were  poor.  Here  is  a 
meUmcholy  extract  from  this  little  pam- 
phlet :— 

"  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  un- 
known poverty  and  suffering  that  exists 
at  this  present  time  among  the  poor,  and 
especially  among  the  weavers  1  Indeed, 
no  saying  can  Se  truer  than  this,  *  One 
half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  Uvea.'  Among  other  reports, 
the  one  printed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Johns, 
domestic  missionary,  in  reference  to  the 
poor  of  Liverpool,  is  truly  affecting,  as 
will  be  seen  by  tlie  following  extract : — 
'  Within  these  few  months,  I  have  seen, 
what,  had  I  not  seen  it,  I  could  not  have 
imagined.  I  have  seen  life  under  fonns 
which  took  from  it  all  that,  in  my  eyes, 
made  it  happy,  hopeful,  or  even  human, 
I  have  seen  life  under  forms  which  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  rouse  up  all  the 
strength  or  my  previous  reasonmgs  and 
convictions,  in  order  to  convince  myself 
that  these  were  really  fellow-beinp,  go- 
ing through  a  preparatory  state  of  disci- 
pline, which,  under  the  eye  of  an  all- 
powerful  and  purely  benevolent  Provi- 
dence, was  to  prepare  them  for  *  an  eter- 
nal and  exceeding  weight  of '  glor^.' 
few  could  have  seen  the  scenes  which 
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bare  passed  under  mj  ejes  (especially 
during  the  mooths  of  the  laie  trjing 
winter)  without  feeliog  that  the  time 
vras  indeed  arrired  when  man  should  go 
forth  td  the  relief  of  his  brother.  Mo- 
thers, newly  become  such,  without  a 
garment  on  their  persons,  and  with  in- 
fants nearly  as  naked,  lying  upon  straw 
or  sharings,  under  a  miserable  corering, 
without  fire  or  food,  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing them ;  children  taken  from  tneir 
schools,  in  order  to  earn  by  begging,  or 
by  something  but  one  degree  abore  it,  a 
few  halfpence- worth  of  bread  for  them- 
selres  and  their  parents  ;  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  lounging  at  noonday  across 
their  beds,  unable  to  procure  work,  and 
dependant  upon  the  charity  of  their 
fellow-poor  for  subsistence ;  mothers  of 
families  only  able  to  proride  necessaries 
for  their  children,  by  pawning  their  little 
all,  or  by  incurring  debts  whererer  they 
could  lie  trusted  ;  persons  in  ferers, 
whoee  recovery  was  prevented  and 
whose  weakness  was  prolonged  by  the 
want  of  all  that  promotes  convalescence ; 
and  infirm  and  aged  people,  who  were 
shivering  out  the  last  hours  of  life  in  ab- 
solute want  of  every  thing  that  could 
sustain  or  endure  it.  I  must  onlv  fur- 
ther permit  myself  to  observe,  that  I 
have  often  found  their  physical  wants  so 
great,  as  not  merely  to  embitter  life,  but 
to  antedate  its  close.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  an  unsuspected 
amount  of  human  existence  must  be  an- 
nually sacrificed,  in  this  and  similar 
great  towns,  from  simple  and  absolute 
ttarvatUm.  No  jury  sits  on  these  ne- 
glected remains  :  no  horror-stricken 
neighbourhood  is  electrified  by  the  ru- 
mour tbot  one  has  died  among  them  of 
cdd,  and  nakedness,  and  hunger.  Ob- 
senrity  clouds  the  de«th.bed,  and  ob- 
livion rests  upon  the  grave.  But,  un- 
known as  it  may  be  to  the  world  at 
large,  the  fact  is  awfully  certain,— tliat 
not  a  few  of  our  poor,  especially  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  die,  winter  after  winter, 
of  no  disease  but  inanition.  I  have 
known  instances  of  this  nature,  to  which 
I  came,  or  was  called,  too  late :  I  have 
known  others,  also,  in  which  I  was 
enabled  to  save  those  for  whom,  I  be- 
lieve, there  was  no  hope  or  friend  in  the 
world." 

A  wretched  sIotv,  indeed !  But,  at 
least,  not  to  us  is  the  credit  due  fi>r  a 
measure  which  shuts  out  these  poor 
creatures  from  hope,  and,  as  it  were, 
enforces  and  legalises  starvation.  Those 
**  poor  man's  friends "  who  sit  on  the 
ministerial  benches  have  perpetrated 
this,  among  other  benefits  for  their 
country. 


We  have  here,  then,  tlie  only  two 
papers  of  the  butidle  which  pretend  to 
any  gravity  of  discussion  or  informa- 
tion. The  one  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  Temperance  Societies,  the  Poor 
Law,  and  such  sorrowful  statistics  as 
belong  to  it;  the  other  is  a  simple  pufiT 
for  a  weekly  Radical  print.  Is  it  un- 
fair to  conclude  tliat  the  people,  for 
whose  special  benefit  penny  literature 
his  been  invented,  do  not  care  much 
for  politics  or  instruction,  but  seek 
chiefly  for  amusement  in  exchange  for 
their  humble  penny  ? 

Our  next  paper  is  called  the  Wars 
of  Europe,  edited  by  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Blues:  a  laudable  and 
amusing  publication.  Tn  the  Number 
before  us,  the  siege  of  Badajos  is  the 
"  distinguished  officer's  "  theme.  A 
rude  woodcut  represents  a  breach ;  an 
ensign  waving  the  British  flag;  there 
is  also  a  host  of  Frenchmen,  in  cocked 
hats,  striving  in  vain  against  British 
valour. 

"  In  this  dreadful  situation,  while  the 
dead  were  Wing  in  heaps,  and  others 
continually  falling — the  wounded  crawl- 
ing about  to  get  some  shelter  from  the 
merciless  fire  above,  and,  withal,  a  sicken- 
ing stench  from  the  burnt  flesh  of  the 
slain  —  Capt.  Nicholas,  of  the  Engineers, 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  forty- 
third,  making  incredible  efforts  to  force 
his  way  with  a  few  men  into  the  Santa 
Maria  bastion.  Shaw,  having  collected 
about  fifty  soldiers  of  all  regiments,  joined 
him ;  and  although  there  was  a  deep  out 
along  the  foot  of  the  breach,  also,  it  was 
instantly  passed,  and  these  two  young 
officers,  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  bano, 
rushed  up  the  slope  of  the  ruins:  but, 
when  tliey  had  gained  two-thirds  of  the 
ascent,  a  concentrated  fire  of  musketry 
and  grape  dashed  nearly  tlie  whole  to  the 
earth.  Nicholas  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  intrepid  Shaw  stood  alone. 
•  •  « 

"  Five  thousand  men  and  officers  fell 
during  this  siege ;  and  of  these,  including 
seven  hundred  Portueuese,  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  had  been  stricken  in 
the  assault — sixty  officers,  and  more  than 
•even  hundred  men,  being  slain  on  the 
spot.  The  five  generals.  Kempt,  Har- 
vey, Bowes,  Colville,  and  Picton,  were 
wounded ;  tlie  first  three  severel  v.  About 
six  hundred  men  and  officers  fell  in  the 
escalade  of  San  Vincente ;  as  many  at 
the  castle ;  and  more  than  two  thousand 
at  the  breaches,  each  division  there  los- 
ing  twelve  hundred.  And  how  deadly 
the  strife  was  at  that  point  may  be  ga- 
thered from  this-* the  /orty-tfaird  .and 
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fifty-teoond  TegiaMiits  •£  tht  ligbt  din. 
sion  al<m«  lost  more  men  than  tbe  seTea 
regiments  of  tbe  tliinl  diviaioB  engaged 
at  tbe  castle ! 

"  Let  an  J  man  picture  to  himself  this 
frightful  carnage,  taking  place  in  a  space 
of  less  than  a  hundred  square  prds ;  let 
bim  consider  that  tbe  slain  died  Bot  all 
saddenty,  nor  by  one  manner  of  deadi ; 
that  some  perished  bj  steel,  some  bj 
shot,  some  hj  water;  that  some  were 
cmsbed  and  mangled  by  beavy  weigbts, 
aome  tramnled  upoa,  aeme  dashed  (e 
atOBM  b^  Uie  fieij  explosions;  tbat  lor 
hours  this  destruction  was  endured  with, 
out  shrinking^  and  that  tbe  town  was 
won  at  last;— let  anj  man  consider  this, 
and  be  must  admit  that  a  British  army 
bears  with  it  an  awful  power." 

And  nobly,  indeed,  does  this  *'  dis* 
tinguished  officer  "  write.  But,  stty ; 
have  we  not  reftd  aomething  of  this  in 
a  book  oalled  tbe  History  of  ike  Pemn- 
Mular  If  or,  by  one  Napier  I  Yes,  truly* 
And  biere  we  arrive  at  tbe  extiaordinary 
fact,  that  two  <<  distinguished  Britisb 
officers,"  in  describing  a  particular 
feat  of  arms,  have  us^  the  selibame 
sentences,  lines,  words,  stops — nay, 
commas. 

As  fer  supposing  that  tlie  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  Blues  would 
steal  from  bis  brother  officer*s  book, 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  A  man  in  the 
household  troops  would  sooner  die 
than  do  it.  However,  the  bero  of  tbe 
Bk^t  makes  a  m^st  entertainiag  mia^ 
cellaQy,-*"tbe  irery  best,  wa  think,  m 
our  lebole  eatakgiie.  The  stories  are 
taken  from  good  hooks,  are  written  in 
good  language,  and  tell  of  dungs  which 
it  does  one  good  to  hear  of.  Many  a 
schoolboy,  on  a  holiday,  many  an  honest 
workman,  of  a  Saturday  evening,  will 
read  over  these  brave  stories  of  danger 
and  viqtory,  and  think  the  penny  well 
spent  which  has  bought  him  this  little 
magazine* 

Next  io  the  list  is  the  Pemi^  Stoiy- 
Telkr^ — eis^  pi^g^y  ^  pieture,  and 
tales  completed,  commtnced,  and  to 
be  continued.  **  The  Secret  Vault ;'' 
«  The  Wish  Fulfilled  f  «  The  Obtuse 
Smoker."  This  latter  story,  in  the 
Bot  style,  has  very  great  merit ;  and 
the  reader  will  excuse  us  fbr  giving  a 
brief  quotation. 

Ah  Inn  Parlour  at  midnight,^^*'  The 
night  was.  neadv  orer^  Tbe  candles-^ 
the  two  whioh  Uie  landlord  bad  allowed 
to  run  to  seed— weM  *  dark  witli(ont) 
eroeae  of  ligbt ;'  twe  or  three  anp^ 
pipes  Mnained,  qviet  mennrnwHi  to  tlia 


memories  of  depicted  saaok^rs;  the  little 
ronnd  wtansottHtnt  of  sand  were  stmek 
o»t  of  their  right  places  by  tbe  departs 
ings  of  the  departed  ;  a  Mw  tamblera, 
empty,  remained ;  tbe  fire  bad  caked  inte 
a  dull,  red-hot,  boUow  roof;  the  cat  was 
ourved  into  a  aleep  on  tbe  sanded  hearth ; 
the  four  bell-ropes  bang,  at  imUrwmis^ 
ovw  the  tablaa  in  woad(o«e  rmee ;  aad 
only  one  very  broad-briRuaed  hat  b4ack- 
aaed  the  one  bendeome  peg  out  oi  the 
twelve  that  adorned,  foot  by  foot  asunder, 
tbe  bi^ppy  beek-roem  of  the  Harp!— the 
hat  of  Quail  r' 

If  this  be  an  original  tale,  the  Pem^ 
Story 'Teller  has  a  clever  contributor. 
Tlie  imitation  of  Boz  is  very  happy. 
We  cannot  speak  in  similar  terms  of 
praise  of"  Tlie  Secret  Vault,*'  or  "  Tbe 
Wish  Fulfilled,"  which  are  wondrous 
dull;  but  *^  The  Obtuse  Smdcer"  is 
worth  a  doaen  pennies,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  our  bargain. 

Tbe  Sporting  U^mzette  and  the  Sport- 
ing WondvLte  more  aristocratic  in  their 
pretensions,  being  printed  on  a  smart 
white  paper,  and  sold  for  twopence. 
We  incline  to  the  latter,  which  is  not 
merely  bigger  than  its  rival,  but  has, 
moreover,  a  picture ;  the  pet  of  tbe 
Fancy,  the  gallant  Dick  Curtis,  stands 
io  the  front  page,  his  shirt  off,  his  fists 
doubM —worth  threepence  at  the  very 
least.  Besides  a  paper  about  the  Darby, 
and  a  host  of  miscellaneous  matter,  we 
have  a  couple  of  songs  from  a  derer 
compiler  of  such  ditties,  Mr.  A.  B.  C. 
D.  E.  F.  W.  N.  Bayly ;  who  writes  in 
the  following  awful  way  concerning 
fox- hounds  and  blood-bounds : 
<*  A  Talbot!  a  Talbot!  fleet,  fianoas,  and 

free, 
W  ith  tbe  royal  old  Norman  came  over  the 

sea. 
To  track  through  the  kingdom,  by  field 

and  by  flood. 
To  the  sound  of  tbe  bugle-* tbe  scent  of 

the  blood ! 
The  red  dog  is  snuffing  the  breath  of  the 

mom, 
Aad  the  deer  is  aroused  ere  the  dews  are 

updrawn. 
One  spring  at  his  bark,  and  one  bound  at 

his  bay, 
Deep-mouthed   and  death-telliog  — .  the 

stag  is  away ! 
Away  by  the  meadows,  away  by  the 

mound. 
The  high-antlered  spirit  is  spuming  tbe 

ground ! 
His  feet  will  scarce  touch  the  long  blades 

as  ^ey  pass ; 
Bmt  tbe  stream  ftv>m  bis  wound  leavea  its 

stain  on  tbe  grass  ! 
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Hark !  »  tqim*  fierce  tMl  fall,  m  ike 

winge  of  the  wind  — 
Tk  tb9  Ut  ef  tbe  TalM !^by  Uood 

wiU  he  fiad ! 
Red,  red  is  the  ooloiir««the  fed  blood  is 

^led; 
TU  red  doe  Letb  traek'd  it^tbe  red 

deetuiUUedr 

Tremendouit,  by  all  thi9  gods ! — and 
the  five  reds  in  me  Ual  couple^  quite 
teniMe  both  (o  Utt  ear  asJ  %\m  eye. 
Bnt,  hark  to  tlie  by  of  ike  lbx4iound  I 

*'  He.  fozbonods,  aroa«i  je !  tbe  keniMl 

iefre^^ 
There's  a  fox  in  the  forest,  a  ae#Afc  en  tki» 

lea; 
Cone  forth  by  the  coiuple,  bovnd  out  by 

the  brace; 
This  naorn  thjp  bold  huuter  will  gire  ye  a 

cbasef 

ttatio !  Bark  ye,  the  gale  is  iwig  open 

andvide^ 
A»d  th«  wbipper  shidi  leekome  eaeh 

braoe  by  hie  aide ; 
Unkeanelled.  iwcou^ed,  weH  give  ye 

the  slip. 
And  you  shall  *  Hark  forward !'— Tan- 

tivy  !  ya  hip ! 

To  eorev !  to  cover !  away  to  the  wood  ; 
Your  foot  now  be  fleet,  and  your  aeeat 

BOW  be  good; 
Through  the  cc^se  let  him  ecee^.*«o'er 

the  field  see  him  rush  — 
Uark-away !  or  he'll  give  you  a  swea^ 

for  his  brush. 

What  mirth  and  what   music  —  what 

echoeereeottBd_ 
Full  iMgiuff  his  melody  back  to  the 

houad ! 
Ua!  the  dogs  skivt  the  vale,  aud  the  f»x 

skims  the  hill ; 
Ho,  Reyuard,  fly  fleeter!  Wbat,Behbler, 

bestiUl 

Haik-away!  taUy-ho !  he  h  seeu-^he 

must  die! 
Fliug  your  fl»et  o'er  the  fiehl,  and  your 

voice  tu  the  sky ; 
BoBud  the  hill  -^  skirt  the  wood  ^  skim 

the  mead— ^ keep  the  view  ; 
Ha,  Reynard !  red  Reysaid !  no  reeoue 

for  yon. 

Tantivy!  theyhave him— tantivy!  they 

liold— 
Ne'er  a  goal  but  was  gained  when  the 

baUlewasbohk 
Let  the  hen  keep  her  roost,  sad  the  rabbit 

its  coop; 
Vet,  ho,  Reynard !  they  kill  tbee^who» 

hoop !  and  who-hoop  t 

IMk  hm  eoent  taint  the  aiit  deth  his 
blood  ateift  the  nvkl 


Then  flril  ye  to  the  oarcaan,  and  I'll  beer 

the  brush  ; 
And  fair  be  your  suppers,  as  fleet  wa<f 

yo^r  run. 
Ho,  fozDOunds  !  good  foxhounds  !  your 

duty  is  done." 

This  i$  a  sporting  song  right  up, 
sKck  down,  and  no  mistake.  Adapting 
it  to  Mr.  Rooke's  tune  of  "  To  the 
Mountain,"  we  commenced  singing  it 
immediately  after  perusal,  and  have 
been  singing  without  intermission  for 
four  hours.  The  greatest  eicitement 
prevails  in  our  house  and  neighboui^ 
Kood.  Our  beK>ved  and  other  half  has 
phced  herself  at  the  pianoforte,  and 
accompanied  us.  At  the  first  verse, 
the  grooms  and  coachmen  left  the 
stable,  and  are  at  this  moment  joining 
in  chorus  in  the  court-yard.  All  the 
horses  in  the  stable  are  kicking  like 
mad ;  the  dogs  are  howling,  yelling, 
worrying;  the  cook,  the  maids, and  men 
of  the  family,  are  shuffling  and  squeezing 
at  the  drawing-room  door.  As  we  come 
to  the  words  — 

"  Bound  the  hill— skirt  the  wood— skim 
the  milk— keep  the  view — 

Ho,  Reynard  I  red  Reynard  !  Cock 
doodledjoo !" — 

as  we  come,  we  sav,  to  these  sublime 
words,  Mrs.  Yorke  s  excitement  knows 
no  bounds.  That  exalted  lady,  who  is 
of  a  Leicestershire  family,  suddenly 
leaves  the  grand  Broad  wood  at  which 
she  is  seated — she  whirls  it  -into  the 
middle  of  the  room  —  she  shouts 
with  tbe  voice  of  an  Amazon — and, 
with  a  ruB  and  a  bouod— yea — bo 
.f^yea-^sbe  clears  the  piano,  music- 
stool,  and  all — ftdling,  flushed  and 
panting,  into  our  arms,  stretched  for- 
ward to  receive  the  gallant  girl  \ 

A  halfp'orth  of  nuts  are  now  lying 
at  the  publisher's — we  will  wager  them, 
ay,  or  double  as  many,  against  a  fifty- 

Sound  note,  that  our  gallant  friend, 
Ir.  Bayly,  has  never  been  hunting  in 
his  lifi».  But»  for  a  man  of  geniue, 
this  is  a  trifle.  Tlie  song  is  a  good 
song,  though  not  an  'unting  song. 

Farewell,  then,  to  the  Sporting  WorUk 
We  come  next  to  Oliver  Twiss^  by  Bos  ; 
a  kind  of  silly  copy  of  Boz's  admirable 
tale.  We  have  not,  we  confess,  been 
able  to  read  through  Oliver  Twiu.  The 
only  amusing  point  of  it  is  an  adver- 
tisement by  the  publisher,  calling  upon 
the  pubHc  to  buy  "  Lloyd's  edition  of 
Oliver  Ttoith  ^f  Bos,''  it  being  the 
otdy  gemin^  om.    By  which  we  leara. 
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that  there  are  thieves,  and  otiier  thieves 
who  steal  from  the  first  thieves ;  even 
as  it  is  said  that  about  that  exiguous 
beast  the  flea  there  be  other  fieai^ 
which  annoy  the  original  animal. 

The  Weekli/  Magazine  is  a  periodical 
devoted  to  literature,  borrowed,  stolen, 
or  original.  It  contains  sixteen  i|uarto 
pages,  and  sells  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  three  halfpence.  It  is  neither  (as  <ar 
as  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  a 
single  number^  very  good  nor  very 
bad;  but,  at  least,  it  is  good  in  its 
intentions,  and  quite  harmless. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  FUf,  Tlie 
Fly  is  of  a  graceful,  fontastic,  sar- 
castic, caustic  nature,  such  as  the 
French  Conaire  or  Charivari,  It  has 
but  four  pages ;  a  print  (a  most  atro- 
cious scrawl,  by  the  way)  is  inserted 
loose  between  them.  A  couple  of 
diablerieSf  copied  from  the  clever  litho- 
graphs of  Le  Poittevin,  figure  in  the 
first  page ;  and  the  JVy,  in  considera- 
tion of  all  these  excellences,  is  made 
to  cost  twopence.  Ttie  reader  will  be 
pleased  with  an  extract,  which  shews 
the  exquisite  wit  and  good  taste  of  the 
drivers  of  the  F(y.  The  scene  is  Pim- 
lico  Palace.  Our  gracious  sovereign 
is  amusing  herself  with  her  maids  of 
honour.     Musca  loquitur : 

**  Her  majesty  remarked  that  she  had 
heard  that  many  jpersoos  were  fond  of 
a  nice  place,  but,  tor  herself,  she  should 
in  future  endeavour  to  aroid  an  ice  place. 
This  sally  put  the  whole  of  the  house- 
bold  in  gooci-humour ;  and  they  forthwith 
began  to  debate  among  themselves  what 
they  should  do  to  amuse  themselves  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Her  majesty  set  an 
example,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed, by  seating  herself  at  a  table, 
'  her  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,'  and 
committed  the  following  to  paper : 

*  That  all  rooks  vile  traitors  are, 
V\\  quickly  shew  a  reason, 
For  which  I  need  not  go  far, 
As  they  all  hatch  high  trees  on.* 

When  this  had  been  sufficiently  admired, 
the  Baroness  Lehzen,  who  said  she  would 
not  be  crowed  over,  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  following : 

♦  Oh  !  how  I  love  to  see  the  snow- 
Bfdls  which  little  urchins  tlirow 
At  one  another  as  they  go 

Or  come  from  school.    I 
I^ng  to  join  in  their  sport.    Mr 
Blo^  is  up ;  I  want  a  snow-ball ; 
I  want  n  snow-ball  to  let  fly.' 

Here  she  was  iutemipted  by  Miss  Cocks, 
who  mischievously  threw  a  large  snow- 


hall,  which  striking  her  immediately  un- 
der the  ear,  produced,  as  she  remuked, 
a  dreadfully  unpleasant  sensation.  This 
was  the  signal  for  an  adjournment  to  the 
lawn,  when  a  general  snow-balling  was 
commenced  among  the  royal  party  ;  her 
majesty  remarking  that  she  '  did  not 
know  any  thing  about  the  ball  hot  (ballot), 
but  she  thought  the  ball  cold  capital  good 
sport,'  and  immediately  threw  a  large  one 
at  Miss  Cocks,  who,  ducking  her  head, 
sorry  are  we  to  record  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Lehxen  received  it  in  her  mouth 
while  sbe  was  crying  out,  '  Flare-up;' 
and  the  sport  was  put  an  end  to  by  a 
servant  announcing  that  Lord  Melbourne 
had  arrived." 

O  rare  Fly  I  Can  anj  thing  be  more 
refined  and  gentlemanlike,  more  acute 
and  sarcastic,  than  the  above  elegant 
passage?  A  deal  more  of  such  delight- 
ful btuiituige  follows.  We  cannot  quote 
it,  for,  alas !  our  columns  are  narrow, 
and  our  readers  might  question  the 
propriety  of  any  further  extract.  To 
drop  all  attempt  at  pleasantry,  let  os 
say  that  we  scarcely  ever  have  seen 
any  thing  more  witless  and  more  black- 
guard than  this  Fly,  It  is  inconceiv- 
ably dirty,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
inexpressibly  dull. 

We  have  quitted,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  the  regions  of  pure  literature 
among  the  penny  publications,  and  are 
now  arriving  at  those  prints  which  de- 
scribe men  and  manners,  and  the  fii- 
shionable  amusements  and  customs  of 
the  metropolis.  Imprimis  comes  the 
Penny  Age,  of  which  we  have  had  the 
ill  luck  to  purchase  the  first  number 
only,  and  tnat  dated  so  fiir  back  as 
October.  Tliere  is  a  wood-cut,  cleverly 
executed,  and  a  flouridiing  prospectus, 
from  those  disttngubhed  persons  who 
are  editors  of  that  periodical,  and 
proudly  speak  of  themselves  as  "  we 
of  the  Penny  Age.'*  We  of  the  Penny 
Age  are  determined  to  ransack  all  Lon- 
don for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
Let  us  give  a  specimen  of  the  Penny 
Agi,  We  would  wager  that  the  fol- 
lowing passage  describes  persons  and 
places,  of  which  no  single  reader  of 
this  Magazine  ever  heard  until  now. 
What,  O  reader  !  do  you  think  are  the 
most  fashionable  concerts  about  town  ? 
You  will  answer,  Tlie  Philharmonic, 
perhaps ;  or  the  Ancient  Concerts,  or 
Mori  and  Lindley's.  Hear  the  opinion 
of"  we  of  the  Penny  Age.*" 

**  London  Conetrts.— Thwe  are  aome 
really  excellent  places  of  the  kind,  whoa 
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the  amusemmiU  are  even  equal  to  the 
theatres  ;  in  fact,  in  manjr  instances,  far 
snrpass  them.  The  mott  select  vocal  tsta- 
hliAments  that  we  knoie  of  at  present, 
are  the  Eaeple  Tavern,  City  Road ;  the 
White  Conduit ;  the  Union  Saloon,  High 
Street,  Shoreditch  ;  the  Earl  of  Effingham, 
Whitecbapel  Rond  ;  the  Royal  Standard, 
Vanxkall ;  the  Rising  Sun,  New  Road  ; 
and  the  Yorkshire  Stingo  Tavern,  ditto, 
B^paigge  Wells,  that  once  famous  resort 
for  ihe  Cockneys,  is  sadly  altered  :  the 
company  U  not  of  that  ulect  order  it  used 
to  be ;  and  the  singing  is  by  no  means 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  If  you  feel 
inclined  to  hear  a  song  and  smoke  a  cigar 
long  after  midnight,  we  would  warmly 
recommend  Evans's,  under  the  Piazzas, 
Covent  Garden  ;  Regan's,  the  Cider  Cel- 
lars, Maiden  Lane ;  and  Offley's,  in  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden.  Of  each 
of  these  rooms  we  shall  give  a  full  de- 
scription in  a  future  number.  The 
*  crack '  concert  singers  of  the  day  are 
decidedly  Harry  Howell,  little  Herbert, 
his  brother,  John,  or,  as  be  is  more  fami- 
liarly call^,  *  Jerry,'  Tom  Jones  (not 
Fieldine's),  and  W.  Williams  (the  Irish 
vocalist),  in  the  comic  line  ;  Messrs.  E. 
Taylor,  Tom  Keates,  Harry  Bailey,  Jem 
Matthews,  Jem  Connel,  Bob  Best,  Bill 
Summers,  Tom  Woolridge,  Mrs.  Parkin- 
son, Fitzgerald,  Prideaux,  and  Miss 
Frazer  James,  in  the  sentimental  busi- 
ness. By  the  by,  the  latter  lady  has 
acquired  her  popularity  entirely  from 
possessing  a  fine  face  and  a  rather  tidy 
figure.  As  for  her  singing,  it  ie  all  our  vi* 
sionary  powers  eombitied  with  Mr,  Walker, 
That  she  has  a  splendid  voice,  we  do  not 
deny;  but  she  has  no  judgment  at  alL 
Her  notes  are  wild  and  inharmonious, 
her  style  excessively  vulgar,  and  her  air 
affected  and  vain.  We  speak  this  with 
no  malicious  feeline ;  but  we  do  think 
that  Miss  James  had  better  stay  at  home 
at  '  Frazer  Cottage,'  and  look  well  after 
her  dahlias.  We  shall  visit  some  of  these 
places,  and  report  the  proceedings  in  our 
next." 

We  have  printed  in  italics  one  or 
two  of  the  most  pleasing  phrases,  or 
turns  of  expression,  which  have  struck 
us  in  the  perusal  of  the  above  passage. 
The  dreadful  castigation  of  Miss  Frazer, 
the  exquisite  raillery  in  the  passage 
concluding,  "  it  is  all  our  visionary 
powers  and  Mr.  Walker,"  must  strike 
the  most  inattentive  reader.  But  is 
not  there  a  world  of  knowledge  laid 
open  to  us?  Who  knew  before  tliat 
Bagnigge  Wells  had  sadly  fallen  off  in 
^int  of  ^hion?  WIto  knew  what 
were  the  most  select  concerts  about 
town?  The UDionSalooOy  High  Street 


—  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  Whitecbapel 

—  the  Stingo  Tavern,  Ditto  Street,— 
where  are  they,  and  what  are  they? 

—  sweet,  modest  violets,  blusliing  un< 
seenl  Wlu>  are  little  Herbert  and 
Harry  Howell,  chiefs  of  **  the  comic 
line  *'  ?  Bob  Best  and  Bill  Summers, 
heroes  "  in  the  sentimental  business"? 
Bob  Best  and  Bill  Summers  are  living, 
singing,  drinking  satires  upon  the  va- 
nity of  reputation.  They  are  applauded 
as  fervently  as  Grisi  and  Lablache.  A 
hundred  thousand  people  in  this  town 
know  how  exquisitely  Bob  Best  can 
sing  **  Meet  me,  meet  me,  in  the 
heveniuk  ;'*  and  have  wept,  perhaps, 
with  tender  Bill  Summers,  as  he 
warbled,  "  My  'arp  and  lute."  Why 
should  we  only  be  tlie  awarders  of 
fame?  — a  miserable  clique  in  this  vast 
society  ?  Why  should  not  the  Penni/ 
Age  have  a  voice  as  potential  as  the 
limeSf  and  the  Stingo  Tavern  be  as 
^shionable  as  the  King's  Theatre? 

We  could  put  a  thousand  more  such 
interrogatories,  shewing  how  false  and 
foolish  are  our  received  notions  on 
tilings  in  general;  but  time  presses, 
and  we  have  still  several  papers  to 
examine.  They  tend  equally  to  level 
social  distinctions,  and  to  leave  us  in 
wonder  at  tlie  strange  infatuation  which 
has  placed  fashion  and  mastery  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  neglecting  Barbican 
or  Wapping,  despising  and  enslaving 
Saint  Mary  Axe. 

The  Fenny  Satirist,  and  Cleave's 
Gazeiie  and  London  Satirist,  are  both 
of  them  very  nearly  as  big  as  a  news- 
paper ;  but  have  very  little  reason  in 
their  names.  It  would  be  quite  puz- 
zling to  find  out  whereabouts  the  satire 
lies  in  either  of  tliese  publications,  ex- 
cept in  certain  bans  mots  and  epigrams, 
extracted  from  some  of  the  stamped 
papers.  The  Penny  Satirist  has,  more- 
over, a  medical  adviser,  who  answers 
all  questions  put  to  him  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  miscellany.  The  rest  of 
its  columns  are  filled  with  extracts  from 
magazines  or  new  novels,  and  present 
a  very  harmless,  and  not  unamusing 
variety.  Rude  wood-cuts  adorn  all 
these  publications,  and  seem  to  be  al- 
most all  from  the  hand  of  the  same 
artist — Grant,  by  name.  They  are 
outrageous  caricatures ;  squinting  eyes, 
wooden  legs,  and  pimpled  noses^  form- 
ing the  chief  points  of  fun. 

Of  the  Star  of  Venus,  or  Shew-up 
ChronicU,  we  sliall  speak  with  respect- 
ful brerityy— not  knowing  whether  that 
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interesting  publication  still  continues 
to  appear.  It  is  full  of  information 
regarding  the  numerous  houses  of 
evening  entertainment  with  which  Lon- 
don abounds,  and  whieli  are  called  by 
the  elegant  Star,  and  other  of  the  po- 
litest papers,  "  The  Free  and  Eaikt."* 
We  xead  here  of  "  the  celebrated 
Barley  Mow  establishment^  in  New 
Oravd  Lane,  Shadwell,**  ^vhere  ihat 
eminent  artist,  Kitchen,  is  now  exhi« 
biting  a  series  of  pietures*--of  the 
WheatsheafTaTera,  and  the  Great  Mo- 
gul Rooms ;  all  places  to  which  en- 
trance is  to  be  gained  for  ^  sum  of 
twopence,  where  music  is  nightly  per- 
formed, and  beer  or  punch  may  be 
drunk.  But  the  best  guide  for  those 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation, is  undoubtedly  the  paper 
called  the  Toton. 

We  can  speak  with  more  confidence 
of  this  elegant  and  ingenious  miscel- 
lany, having  purchased  and  perused 
no  less  than  three  numbers  of  it; 
whereas,  in  the  instance  of  the  Sketih- 
%qf  Chronicle,  we  could  but  give  a  par- 
tial judgment  upon  the  single  number 
with  which  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
meet  The  T&wn  is  doubly  valuable, 
then,  for  it  describes  exactly  that  por- 
tion of  the  town  of  which  no  Christian 
ever  heard  until  now.  The  Town 
abounds  with  tlie  roofi  varied  and 
singular  information,  as  will  be  seen 
by  perusino;  merely  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  a  smgle  number.  Description 
of  gin-«hop8— The  puiBng  system—^a 
smart  rap  upon  certain  medical  quacks. 
The  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru- 
salem— not  an  antiquarian  paper,  but 
a  fearful  satire  upon  a  certain  society, 
discovered  by  the  elegant  writer  of  the 
Town,  **  as  he  viras  safourning  his  way 
homewards  up  Baldwin  Street,  City 
Road."  Well,  will  it  be  believed  that 
these  scoundrels,  "  up  Baldwin  Street,*' 
actually  assembled  at  an  ale-house, 
where  they  Iwld  a  club? — but,  ah! 
how  inferior  to  that  other  club  called 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  !  The  presi- 
dent "  is  a  fet  fellow,  with  a  mopstick 
by  way  of  truncheon,  a  dress  of  blue 
calico,  and  a  cap  like  that  worn  by 
chimney-sweeps  on  a  May-day  1"  Dis- 
gusting, indeed,  and  vastly  inferior  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  These  oppo- 
sition knights,  be  it  remembered,  are 
dubbed  "  Knights  of  the  Old  Fountain*' 
— doubtless,  from  the  name  of  the 
hostelry  at  which    their   revels    take 
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formation  oennecteA  with  Hfe  in  Lon- 
don is  made  known  at  once.  We 
dare  sweat  that  the  readier  wus  never 
before  aware  of  any  of  tlie»e  f^cts. 
Tlte  whereabouts  of  the  City  Road  is 
mysterious  to  most  men — the  existence 
o^Baldwin  Street,  a  fact  whidi  till  now 
we  should  have  laughed  to  scorn. 
Who  knew  of  the  CNd  Fountain  in 
Baldww  Street  ?  and  who  knew  of  the 
ckb  at  iIm  OU  Foantftin  ?  Who,  we 
isk,  was  aware  of  this  audacioat  inila- 
tion  of  the  most  disttnguished  dub  in 
London,  the  Knights  ^  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  ?  Mo&s  that  we  are,  widi 
a  pitiful  clay  heap  for  our  earth,  while 
a  world,  varied,  vast,  and  beautiful,  is 
spread  before  us.  But,  reflection  is  folly 
as  yet — it  is  the  second  stage  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  yet  we  are  knocking  only  at 
the  gates  of  science*  and  have  all  to 
learn.  What,  for  instance,  are  the  prin- 
cipal gin-shofSs  in  town  ?  Your  lady- 
ship Mushes,  and  is  silent.  You  do  not 
know  a  fact,  of  which,  allow  as  to  say, 
it  is  a  shame  you  should  be  ignorant. 
The  following  brief  ritumi  will  put  you 
in  possession  of  the  names,  not  only  of 
the  taverns  themselves,  but  of  the  ladies 
who  dispense  tlie  gin. 

"A  Ghnerz,  palace  has  been  recently 
erected  in  Rupert  Street,  Coventry 
Street,  where  two  or  three  sprightly 
daoghters  of  the  proprietor  enliven  the 
scene ;  and,  in  good  truth,  choioe  tphitt 
abound  witfafai  the  dwctting.  But  we 
must  not  dwell ;  so  nwny  bare  we  to  re- 
mark upon,  that  our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  be  criticaL 

•<  l^e  Old  Bafley  boasts  the  pretty 
Mrs.  Sharpe ;  Basing  Lane  the  delightful 
Mrs.  Younghusbaad  ;  and  Newgate 
Market  like  charming  Mrs.  Pusey.  In 
Bithopsgata  Street  a  blooming  flower  is 
plantea  in  the  Flower  Pot ;  and  the 
Marlborough  Head  has  a  goodJooking 
face.  Billingsgate,  too,  recalls  pleasing 
recollections :  Mrs.  Clarke  is  a  remark- 
ably '  tidv  sort;*  and  honest  Joe  Tom- 
linson,  of  Saint  Mary^t-Hill,  has  a  bet. 
ter  half  equal  to  his  ancient  namesake,  of 
the  Bell,  who  etponaed  the  '  hhie-eyed 
Sue.'  The  rib  of  Charier  Wilson,  at  the 
Half- Moon,  Graceehurch  Street,  gives 
ihe  customers  a  cordial  welcome  ..at 
least,  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
^iitial  spirits.  In  Goswell  Street  Road 
we  hnre  a  pretty  Mrs.  Jones  ;  in  Holbom, 
a  light  and  sprightly  Mrs.  Carter.  Mrs. 
Price,  in  Villiers  Street,  Strand,  makes 
her  visitors  feel  that  the  goods  she  vends 
are  not  dear  at  any  price.  Mrs.  Morris, 
said  her  daughter,  the  lovely  Emma,  hold 
jNjfttiDl  #iray  i*the  Capae^  .Mtft  bm^inf 
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Miks  from  Gnjr's  Inn  Road ;  but  there 
is  a  gentlenian  reaiding  in  Cunitor 
Street,  Cbeaoerjr  Lane,  who  n^j  freely 


'  Of  all  the  ^rla  that  are  so  i 
There's  none  so/at  as  Salij ; 

She  is  the  dariing  of  my  heart, 
And  she  lives jiut  6y  ift#  aUey.' 

The  particular  solicitude  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  bailiflTs  is  de?oted  to  Sally,  for 
they  A  strire  to  arrest  her  attention. 
To  go  further  a- field,  Mrs.  Pople,  of  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  is  really  a  re- 
markably nice  person;  Mrs.  RMiinson, 
of  Oxford  Street,  is  the  very  essenoe  of 
politaness,  and  our  joUy  firieiMl,  Neivnuan^ 
hiauelf  is  any  thing  but  a  '  Pig  in  the 
Pound/  Mrs.  BuU,  in  Charlotte  Street* 
Fitzroy  Square,  is  both  beautiful  and 
good;  while  the  '  wife  of  Teddy  Roe,'  of 
Bell  Street,  PaddiugtOD,  waktt  her  hus- 
band whenever  occasion  requires.  In 
that  suburban  locality,  the  Kent  Road, 
we  meet  with  two  lovely  girls,  daughters 
of  oar  old  friend  and  sporting  associate, 
Harry  England.  The  way  in  which 
Harrj  has  brou^t  up  his  family  is  highly 
creditable  to  bun— .at  least,  sudi  is  tM 
opinion  of  the  Twm,  But  we  are  really 
getting  too  far  out  of  Town ;  we  could 
go  on  ennmerating  charming  women, 
who  sQperintend  palacet  of  destruction  in 
and  about  the  metropolis,  till  doomsday  ; 
but  we  mu3t  cut  the  subject  for  the  pre* 
sent,  otherwise  we  may  be  brattdied  for 
tediousness  by  some  rum  fellow,  and  this 
we  do  not  desire,  as  cordlattty  is  our  sole 
aim  and  drift — ^tiie  yery  tpirit  of  on 
journal.  In  conclusion,  wo  would  say, 
to  the  millioiis  who  read  the  Towtt^^mm 
siHinthe  bun^  t^grnpa,  and  then  thu 
bkien  of  life  will  he  comparatively  mu 
known  to  you." 

Have  you  anv  notion  wlio  are  the 
principal  pawnbrokers  in  London  1 
Read  but  the  Towriy  and  you  will 
find 

"  That  the  leading  pawnbrokers  in  the 
metropolis  are  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Farring. 
don  Street ;  Mr.  Whiskurd,  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street ;  Mr.  Dobree,  of  Charlotte 
Street,  and  Oxford  Street;  Mr.  Lawton, 
of  Leioester  Square ;  Mr.  Vaoghaa,  in 
the  Stvand  (whom  we  swst  earnestly  re- 
quest to  leave  off  discounting,  and  to 
employ  his  capital  legitimately,  viz.,  in 
his  business)  ;  Young,  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane;  and  Muncaster,  of  Snow  Hill. 
These  men  have  all  plenty  of  capital ;  and, 
if  they  please,  can  advance  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds  at  five  minutes'  notice." 

All  other  contributions  to  this  mis- 
ceUany  ofier  ao  interest  equally  great, 


and  are  of  the  same  ttennt  nature. 
We  see  '*An  Etmyan  Tripe.Ut  Vend- 
on,  and  Comumert,**  in  which  the  sellers 
or  eaters  of  that  luxury  are  lashed  with 
unflinching  satire,  or  greeted  with 
hearty  praise,  as  their  conduct  raay  de- 
serve. "  Letters  from  our  Reporter  in 
Quod**  (which,  as  your  ladyship  knows, 
is  the  name  ior  the  Queen's  Bench 
Prison)  ;  '*  the  Meomrs  of  a  Bank- 
rupt;"  strictuves  on  ganhling-houaesy 
aiM  deacriptioos  of  the  nost  fasbioB- 
able  daocing-rooms  in  the  metropotit. 
Thus  it  is  that  tlie  Toum  desoriber 


*'  Near  unto  Aldgate  is  ntuated  a 
place  called  the  Orange  Market,  and  in 
the  Orange  Market  stands  Howard's  As. 
sembly  Rooms,  and  there  doth  the  great 
BeUlo  hold  regnant  sway.  He  is  the 
presiding  deity,— in  common  parlanett 
the  master  of  &t  ceremonies ;  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  we  must  obserre,  that  he  is 
a  most  perfect  master  of  every  ceremony 
attendant  on  the  ball-room.  The  weekly 
assembUes  of  Mr.  Belilo  are  held  every 
Saturday  night,  from  eight  till  twelve 
o'clock. 

"  Before  the  Christian  adventurer  pro. 
fanes  the  temple  of  Belilo  with  his  pre- 
sence, it  is  necessary  that  he  pay  the 
sum  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  extra, 
for  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  hat.  This 
custom,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  very  pre. 
valent,  and  we  confess  ourselves  sur. 
prised  at  a  man  of  Mr.  Belilo's  acknow- 
ledged politeness  pennitting  such  a  gross 
breach  of  etiquette  within  the  rooms  go- 
verned b^  his  mighty  self ;  but  so  it  is. 

"  Having  compliM  with  these  enact- 
ments, you  enter  a  square  room,  capable 
of  holding  four  sets  of  quadrilles,  and 
numerous  spectators.  The  walls  are  de. 
corated  wiUi  landscape  paintings,  and 
the  temple  is  illuminated  with  lamps  of 
ground  gliss.  On  the  right  of  the  door 
sits  a  little  Jew  boy  with  a  basket  of 
'  suth  nith  cakes  ;'  and  on  the  left  sits  a 
full-blown  Jewess  behind  a  bar,  the  ad- 
ministering angel  to  the  wants  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  in  die  way  of  refreshments. 
Nearly  facing  the  door,  the  band  is  sta- 
tionea,  consisting  of  a  violin,  a  trumpet, 
and  a  harp  ;  the  latter  instrument  may  be 
properly  denoaunated  the  Jew's.harp, 
for  all  the  musicians  are  of  that  per- 
suasion. 

"  Having  described  the  room  and  its 
appointments,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
give  some  few  critical  remarks  upon  the 
company  who  frequent  it  They  are  for 
the  most  part  Jews  and  Jewesses.  The 
men  are  great  nobs  in  their  way ;  it  is 
surprising  to  witness  with  what  degance 
they  sfflpke  their  cigars  ivhilst  wbtfling 
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in  the  diszj  mazes  of  the  waltz  ;  and  it 
18  even  more  so  to  obseire  the  fortitude 
with  which  their  partners  endure  the 
horrid  nuisance  of  iheir  repeated  puiTs  of 
smoke  slap  in  their  pretty  faces.  Boots 
are  ihe  order  of  the  night,  and  it  would 
be  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  to 
sport  pumps.  Hats,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, are  worn  in  the  dance ;  they  appear 
general! 7  to  be  of  the  tall  silk  descrip- 
tion, and,  as  we  like  to  assign  reasons  tor 
absurdities,  we  believe  them  to  be  worn 
by  the  Hebrew  lads  because  they  ima- 
gine that  they  giro  a  digniBed  cast  to 
the  Jewish  phiz.  The  wit  of  some  of 
these  sparks  is  exceedingly  bright;  for 
example,  to  a  eeutleman  lighting  a  cigar, 
— *  By  Cot,  sir,  if  ^ou  don't  take  care, 
you'll  bum  that  cigar.'  lliis  piece  of 
imagined  humour  we  have  heard  re- 
peated half^-dozen  times  in  one  evening. 
There  is  one  little  chap,  a  Jew,  wbo 
stands  about  four  feet  nothing,  who  is 
frequently  exceedingly  rude  and  imper- 
tinent, and  Tery  fond  of  dispossessing 
strangers  of  their  places  in  the  dance,  by 
stating  that  he  had  previously  taken 
them.  Belilo  should  see  to  tliis  insuf- 
ferable little  monkay  ;  if  he  does  not,  we 
shall,  most  certainly,  in  a  future  number. 
We  shall  now  go  into  the  ladies^  dear 
creatures!" 


Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  we  have 
carried  him  far  enough,  and  has  no  dis- 
position to  listen  to  any  further  de- 
scription from  the  lips  of  this  exquisite 
writer  of  the  Toi^n,  whose  observations, 
when  he  does  get  among  the  **  dear 
creatures/'  are  not  exactly  such  as 
would  bear  repetition  in  this  Maga- 
zine. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  oar  list, 
having  striven  to  tell  the  truth  concern- 
ing every  one  of  these  newspapers, — 
though  not,  as  we  confess,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  the  whole  truth.  Tliis 
Town,  the  Pennjf  Jge,  the  Ftjf,  and 
the  Shew-up  Chronicle  contain  a  \'ast 
deal  of  matter  to  which  we  have  not 
alluded,  and  which  we  assuredly  shall 
not  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
ribaldry  so  in&mous,  obscenity  so  im- 
pudently black gtiard  and  brazen,  can 
hardly  be    conceived,    and    certainly 


never  was  printed  until  oar  day.  The 
main  point  of  these  papers  seems  to  be 
a  wisn  to  familianse  every  man  in 
London  who  can  afford  a  penny  with 
the  doings  of  the  gin-shops,  the  gam- 
bling-houses, and — liouses  more  in- 
famous still.  The  popularity  of  the 
journals,  and  their  contents,  are  dismal 
indications  indeed  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  purchasers,  who  are  to  be 
found  among  all  the  lower  classes  in 
London.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  age,  no  man  scarcely  is  so 
ill-educated  as  not  to  be  able  to  read 
them ;  and,  blessings  on  cheap  litera- 
ture I  no  man  is  too  poor  to  buy  them. 
The  Town  forms  tlie  deiice$  of  the 
servant-maid,  who  grins  over  the  pre- 
cious page  along  with  sly  John  Foot- 
man; the  text-book  of  the  apprentice, 
who  doles  it  out  to  his  comrades ;  the 
hidden  treasure  of  the  charmed  school- 
boy, who,  by  this  excellent  medium, 
knows  as  much  about  town  as  the  old- 
est rake  in  it.  Blessed,  then,  be  the 
press,  and  the  fruits  thereof  I  In  old 
times  (before  education  grew  general), 
licentiousness  was  considered  as  the 
secret  of  the  aristocracy.  Only  men 
enervated  by  luxury,  and  fevered  by 
excess  of  wealth,  were  supposed  to  in- 
dulge in  vices  which  are  now  common 
to  the  meanest  apprentice  or  the  poor- 
est artisan.  Ana,  as  mysteiy  in  those 
bigoted  days  accompanied  all  know- 
ledge, the  science  of  wickedness  was  as 
occult  as  any  other, — only  followed  by 
the  practitioners  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness. When  the  people  lighted  on 
one  of  them,  they  hunted  him  down, 
like  a  Jew,  or  an  alchymist,  or  a  witch  : 
witness  poor  old  sainted  Charteris,  well 
niffh  a  martyr  to  tlie  foul-mouthed 
illiberality  of  the  bigots  of  his  day ! 
But  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  disappear. 
Where  we  had  one  scoundrel  we  may 
count  them  now  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. We  have  our  penny  libraries  for 
debaucliery  as  for  otner  useful  know- 
ledge; and  colleges  like  palaces  for 
study — gin-palaces,  where  each  starv- 
ing Sardanapalus  may  revel  until  he 
die. 
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Well,  here  I  am,  old  fellow!  once 
again  in  llie  land  of  the  living ;  that  is, 
I  am  again  in  England,  having  only 
been  across  the  Channel,  and  not  across 
the  Styx.  But  is  not  life  on  the  Con- 
tinent a  poor  and  feeble  shadow  of 
what  we  call  life  in  this  country  ?  Not 
that  the  Continent  is  either  Elysium  or 
Tartarus  —  far  from  it;  flavours  meet 
you,  at  first  landing,  that  are  far  from 
Etysian :  and  as  to  Tartarus,  the  fire  is 
wanting.  From  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other — from  Moscow  to  Lisbon, 
and  from  Bergen  to  Naples,  it  is  only 
one  vast  scene  of  cold,  unvarying 
duloess. 

"  English  ignorance  and  prejudice,*' 
some  of  your  readers  would,  perhaps, 
wish  to  say  ;  but  no  one  taxes  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Royal  Grenadiers  with  igno- 
rance—  that  is  a  matter  of  course: 
and  as  to  English  prejudices,  they  all 
niD  the  other  way ;  and  the  fashion  is 
to  extol  every  thing  that  is  continental, 
at  the  expense  of  what  is  British. 
Men,  manners,  ^hions,  books,  amuse- 
ments, are  all  superior  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water :  even  intellect  ilself 
is  of  a  higher  order,  if  we  believe  some 
of  our  modern  oracles.  The  only  ar- 
ticles in  which  we  are  allowed  to  retain 
our  supremacy  are  women  and  horses. 
Folly  has  not  yet  gone  the  lengUi  of 
placing  foreign  women  on  a  level  witli 
the  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eved  darlings, 
of  our  island ;  and,  though  we  talk  in 
ecstasies — and  no  one  more  than  my- 
self—  about  the  dignified  features  of 
the  Roman  women,  the  gracefulness  of 
the  Spanish,  the  tourmtre  of  the  French, 
and  accomplishments  of  the  German 
bella,  we  hardly  ever  think  of  fidling 
in  love  with  them.  No,  no;  a  little 
flirtation  is  very  well  —  even  a  passing 
passion  may  be  entertained  for  a  pretty 
Continentalist :  but  the  real  thing,  call 
it "  love  divine,"  or  what  else  you  will, 
can  be  felt  for  an  English  girl  only. 
How  deeply  and  intensely  must  not  be 
told;  for  it  is  well,  periiaps,  that  the 
pretty  dears  should  not  always  know 
the  extent  of  their  power,  as  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  say  what  might  at  times  be  the 
consequence  of  knowledge. 

It  is  rather  curious  tliat  women  should 
be  among  the  foremost  admirers  of 
whatever  is  continental :  they  might 
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easily  see  that  it  is  only  on  account  of 
their  money  that  tbey  are  sought  afler 
by  foreigners.  Except  in  Germany, 
all  continental  marriages  are  regular 
business  transactions,  arranged  between 
the  friends  and  parents  of  the  parties. 
Love  can  have  notliing  to  do  in  the 
afiair,  as  young  ladies  hardly  ever  ap- 
pear in  society,  and  are  hardly  known 
to  their  future  husbands.  Even  in 
France  it  oAen  happens,  in  the  higher 
classes,  that  the  lady  has  never  seen 
her  intended  till  afler  she  was  engaged 
to  him ;  and  mademoiselle  is  frequently 
brought  from  the  school  or  convent  to 
be  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  to 
her  epoux  Jvtur.  Foreigners  naturally 
bring  these,  their  own  ideas,  into  Eng- 
lish society,  and  fall  in  love  whenever 
there  is  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  money 
to  set  the  heart  in  motion;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  a  very  small  quantity 
will,  at  times,  make  it  vibrate  most 
actively :  but,  let  lajolie  Anglaise  look 
before  she  leaps,  and  think  of  what 
may  follow  wnen  the  money  is  gone. 
Every  circle  can  name  half-a-dozen  of 
warning  examples ;  and  a  wife  or  two, 
more  or  less,  is  of  no  great  consequence 
abroad.  Yet,  with  all  this  before  them, 
women  are  the  foremost  upholders  of 
tlie  continental  mania;  which  does  not 
prove  their  being  less  quick-sighted 
than  men  —  for,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  cleverer  and  more  quick-sighted 
than  we  are — but  because  they  are,  in 
a  far  greater  degree,  the  slaves  of 
fashion.  They  constantly  hear  of  the 
charms  of  the  Continent,  sigh  for  a 
visit  to  Paris,  an  excursion  up  the 
Rhine,  a  short  residence  at  Florence, 
a  sight  of  immortal  Rome,  and  an 
ascent  of  Vesuvius.  Well,  if  they  get 
back,  they  soon  forget  the  uncleanly 
inconveniences  of  the  journey  —  forget 
how  much  their  natural  delicacy  of 
feeling  was  made  to  sufier  —  and,  not 
to  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
taste  and  fashion,  join  the  herd  of  those 
who  extol  whatever  is  foreign,  at  the 
expense  of  all  that  belongs  to  their 
native  land ;  and  thus  help  to  deceive 
others,  as  they  were  themselves  de- 
ceived before. 

As  we  of  the  Royal  Grenadiers  seem 
the  only  unprejudiced  persons  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  here  just  draw  a  short 
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contrast  between  life  at  home  and  life 
abroad ;  intending  at  a  future  time, 
perhaps,  to  fill  up  the  picture  with  the 
groups  and  portraits  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  the  subject.  Many  are 
those  who  have  unconsciously  sat  for 
the  pictures;  but  many  have  requested 
tlie  honour  of  giving  me  a  sitting,  and 
some  have  actually  drawn  their  own 
likenesses,  in  hopes  that  I  would  insert 
them.  Notoriety  is  all  the  rage,  and  I 
intend  to  make  a  good  round  sum  by 
m^  skill  as  a  painter.  The  scale  of 
pnces  sliall  appear  in  my  next:  at 
present,  I  must  to  my  comparison. 

Though  I  trouble  myself  little  about 
politics,  1  must  first  say  a  word  of  our 
British  parliament.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  many  political  adventurers  who 
have  lately  found  their  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  British  senate 
is  still  the  noblest  deliberative  assembly 
ever  known  to  men :  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
what  it  might  be,  but  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  now  existing,  or  known  to 
have  existed.  The  highest  interests  of 
the  world  are  debated  within  its  walls, 
and  its  resolves  affect  the  world's  de- 
^stinies  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  The 
names  of  our  leading  senators  are  fa* 
miliar  to  all  the  civilised  nations  of  tKe 
earth ;  and  the  battles  fought  within 
the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  are  combats 
of  giants,  when  compared  to  the  frog 
and  mice  battles  or  other  legislative 
assemblies. 

If  any  one  ever  heard  tlie  name  of  a 
French  or  American  deputy  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  own  admirers,  it  is 
more  than  I  ever  did.  I  never  could 
keep  awake  for  half  an  hour,  either  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  or  of  Deputies : 
they  have  little  more  than  their  own 
domestic  afllairs  to  talk  about,  and  the 
best  of  their  speakers  (though  all  talk 
for  effect)  would  hardly,  in  this  coun- 
try, come  up  to  a  fourUi-rate  spouter 
of  prepared  speeches. 

leaving  politics,  what  have  we  next? 
In  London  alone  we  have  two  or  three 
hundred  dinner-parties,  every  day, 
during  the  seassn,  and  double  that 
number  of  splendid  evening  parties. 
In  the  blaze  of  English  life,  plays  and 
operas  (deemed  every  thing  abroad) 
are  hardly  worth  mentioning :  no  one 
has  time  to  think  of  them.  We  pass 
our  mornings  in  walking,  riding,  pay- 
ing visits  to  pretty  women,  and  making 
a  little  love  en  passant.  But,  cautiously : 
it  is  dangerous  to  make  love  by  day — 
the  light  is  too  searching;  there  is  a 


sort  of  truth  and  sincerity  about  it 
which  draws  you  on  much  further 
than  you  intended  to  go :  and,  besides, 
the  opportunities  are  of  a  quieter  and 
more  confidential  kind.  In  a  ball- 
room, tlie  partner  for  the  next  quadrille 
carries  off  your  beauty  before  niuch 
can  be  said ;  tlie  noise,  glitter,  and 
change  of  the  scene  take  away  much 
mutual  attention ;  and  a  little  lively 
flirtation  is  all  that  takes  place.  A 
morning  ramble  or  a  tSte-^-Ute  are 
different  things  altogether.  Do  uot, 
therefore,  say  much  about  love  in  the 
forenoon,  unless  you  are  fully  prepared 
to  go  the  whole  hog.  To  delight  our 
English  mornings  we  have,  besides, 
newspapers  of  siae  tremendous,  treating 
on  all  subjects,  equal  to  whole  ency- 
clopaedias, and  some  of  them  conducted 
by  men  of  the  highest  talents,  genius, 
and  learning.  And  well,  inde^,  that 
it  is  so ;  for  many  of  the  distingucs 
require  as  much  to  be  wound  up  by 
their  newspaper,  and  set  a-going  for 
the  day,  as  the  clock  itself. 

Then,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
we  have  Almack's  the  incomparable; 
and  by  far  the  most  splendid  beauty- 
bazar  the  world  ever  beheld,  or  will 
ever  behold.  But  if  Al mack's  is  grand, 
it  is  so  from  its  composition ;  and^^not, 
let  me  tell  you,  my  hidy  patronesses, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. I  have  known  you  exclude 
those  who,  as  you  well  knew,  vrere 
your  betters;  and  who  were  thus  ex- 
cluded because  you  were  afiraid  that 
the  presence  of  the  lovely,  beautiful, 
and  accomplished,  might  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  some  little  affiiir  of  your 
own.  You  wanted  to  get  Harriet  or 
^iouisa  married  to  my  Lord  This  or 
Sir  John  That,  and  were  apprehensive 
of  your  protegee  being  eclipsed  by  the 
appearance  of  some  new  and  brilKtnt 
star.  You  have  played  the  same  game 
with  gentlemen,  and  have  kept  those 
at  a  distance  whose  interference  with 
an  heiress  might  have  disconcerted  your 
arrangements.  You  have  also  brought 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  Almack's, 
who,  according  to  your  rules  of  exclu- 
siveness,  had  no  business  there;  but 
you  wanted  a  good  match  for  Eliza, 
who  vias  *<  no  beauty,  dear  thing !''  or 
you  reouired  a  nabob's  or  grocer's 
heiress  for  cousin  William,  who  had 
spent  his  money,  was  worthless  him- 
self, and  could  not  possibly  be  pro- 
vided ibr,  unless  some  silly  girl  would 
sacrifice  her  fortune  and  fanppioess  for 
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a  subscription  at  Almack's.  Above  all, 
yott  have  given  yourselves  very  foolish 
airs  on  the  strength  of  your  high  and 
official  situations :  no  cabinet  minister 
was  ever  half  so  consequential  about 
state  afiairs  as  some  of  you  have  been 
about  the  arrangements  for  a  ball.  You 
knew  that  fashion  attached  a  foolish 
importance  to  the  subscriptions,  and 
that  it  became^  therefore,  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  many  fiimilies,  of  the 
highest  merit  and  respectability,  to  be* 
long  to  your  set ;  and  yet,  ''  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority ,''  you  have 
excluded  them,  and  thus  forced  them, 
in  some  measure,  to  lose  caste,  and 
descend  from  that  station  in  society  to 
which  ihev  naturally  belonged.  How 
injurious  this  has  proved  to  ladies,  none 
can  know  better  than  the  patronesses 
at  Ahnack's. 

I  must  here,  however,  relate  an  anec- 
dote connected  with  the  subject,  and 
shewing  how  even  the  best  pioneers 
may,  at  times,  be  blown  up  with  their 

own  petards.  The  beautiful  Miss , 

afterwards  Countess ,  had  been 

refused  a  set  of  tickets  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  town.  She  was  not  wealthy, 
but  her  family  was  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  kingdom ;  and,  though  hardly  a 
first,  or  even  second-rate  beauty,  she 
was  one  of  those  who,  when  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  I  know  not 
in  what  the  fascination  consisted  whidi 
she  threw  around  the  beholders,  but  a 
fiiscination  it  actually  was :  the  breast 
seemed  clogged  with  feelings  of  admir- 
ation, to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
give  utterance.  She  was  of  middle 
siie  and  slender  form ;  had  deep  blue 
eyes  and  a  hxr  complexion ;  was  gentle, 
reserved,  and  unassuming,  yet,  never- 
theless, dignified  in  her  manner ;  her 
voice  was  the  finest  I  ever  heard,  and 
in  ordinary  conversation  (for  she  would 
not,  or  could  not,  sing)  its  silver-toned 
melody  made  the  heartstrings  vibrate  i 
to  their  inmost  core.  I  sl^ll  never 
forget  the  first  time  I  spoke  to  her.  I 
was  introduced  to  her  as  a  partner.  I 
bad  seen  her  before,  and  was  warned 
of  my  danger;  and  my  heart  was,  be- 
sides, doubly  fortified,  for  I  was  in 
love  witJi  somebody  else  at  the  time : 
bat  it  was  of  no  avail ;  and  I  had 
liardly  conversed  with  her  for  ten  mi- 
nutes— had  hardly  felt  her  hand  lean- 
ing on  my  arm,  or  turned  her  in  the 
dance,  before  every  power  of  thought 
and  feeling  vras  concentrated  into 
hoondless  admiration  of  my  resistless 


partner.  Well,  as  I  told  you,  she  was 
refused  a  ticket  to  Almack's,  because, 
as  the  ill-natured  world  said,  one  of 
the  lady-patronesses  had,  at  tltat  time, 
some  plan  in  her  head  for  the  marriage 
of  the  heir  to  a  title  and  estate,  which 
she  thought  might  be  endangered  by 
the  appearance  of  such  a  star  as  Miss 

.    An  old  Scottish  dowager,  an 

intimate  friend  of  the  lady-patroness, 
and  one  of  those  whom  tne  world 
sometimes  calls  "d— d  good-natured 
friends/'  saw  through  the  whole  afikir 
as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  told  her, 
and  determined  not  to  lose  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  of  saying  a  kind  and 
obligmg  thing.  Observing  the  lady- 
patroness  in  conversation  one  evening 
with  the  peer  expectant,  she  joined  the 
party,  saying, 

"  Well,  Lady ,  we  ought  to  be 

greatly  obliged  to  you  for  excluding 

Miss ;  she  would  have  thrown  us 

all  into  the  shade  at  once.  Wherever 
she  is,  there  seems  to  be  no  one  else. 
Did  you  ever  see  her,  Mr. ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  the  satisfac- 
tion," was  the  answer. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,"  con- 
tinued the  good-natured  friend ;  "  no 
man  can  look  upon  her  with  impunity. 
But,  as  you  are  mpreux  chevalier,  come 
to  my  house  on  Wednesday  evening, 
if  you  like  to  brave  the  adventure.  I 
will  present  you.  But,  recollect,  I 
I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences ; 

and  I  take  you  to  witness.  Lady , 

that  I  gave  your  friend  fair  warning. 
Good  night. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  what  followed. 

Tlie  gay  and  gallant  Mr. went  to 

the  dowager*s  party — saw  the  beauty 
— was  her  slave  for  six  months — and 
then  became  her  happy  and  deserving 
lord  and  master. 

There  is  one  thing  respecting  this 
lady's  appearance  in  society  deserving 
attention,  from  its  singularity.  She 
had  partly  been  out,  for  a  year  or  two, 
before  her  first  London  winter,  properly 
so  called.  She  had  mixed  with  the 
world  at  watering-places,  in  the  coun- 
try, occasionally  even  in  town,  and  had 
been  all  the  rage,  as  the  saying  is;  and 
yet  had  never  received  a  single  offer 
of  marriage  before  the  one  which  she 
accepted.  This  was,  probably,  acci- 
dental ;  but  it  astonislted  all  those  who 
knew  her :  for  want  of  fortune  is  ao 
absolute  bar  to  marriage,  as  we  see" 
portionless  girls  make  good  matches 
every  day.    I  put  the  thing  on  the 
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right  fooling  by  declaring,  that  none  of 
the  men  who  approached  her  ventured 
to  think  themselves  worthy  of  her  ac- 
ceptance ;  nor  was  there  a  single  cox- 
comb who  pretended  to  contradict  me : 
for,  say  what  you  will,  true,  ardent, 
and  sincere  love,  founded  on  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  worth  and  virtue  of 
the  beloved  object,  does  really  "  make 
cowards  of  us  all  ;'*  that  is,  of  all  who 
can  really  feel  and  appreciate  female 
merit.  I  would  have  the  women  look 
to  Uiis;  your  bold,  dashing,  off-handed 
fellows — "  dear,  impudent  creatures," 
as  they  are  sometimes  called — are  of 
an  ioferior  order  altogether.  I  have 
known  even  a  Royal  Grenadier — and 
timidity  is  not  our  peculiar  failing — 
quail  before  a  brifi;ht-eyed  little  thing 
of  eighteen ;  and  that,  too,  after  having 
had  bis  whiskers  most  valiantly  singed 
by  the  fire  of  a  French  musket.  You 
meet,  of  course,  impudent  men  at  every 
turn ;  and  with  the  middling  class  of 
women  —  that  is,  middlinff  as  to  tact, 
merit,  and  judgment— they  are  not 
always  the  most  unsuccessful :  witli 
women  of  a  high  order  they  always 
fail. 

But,  to  go  on  with  our  English  life 
in  particular. 

Have  we  not,  besides  Almack's,  a 
constant  succ^ion  of  splendid  Jttes 
during  the  London  season?  And,  in 
summer,  what  can  equal  the  brilliant 
reunions  which  take  place  at  the  coun- 
try mansions  of  the  pnncipal  gentry  and 
nobility  ?  That  is  life,  indeed,  and  the 
pleasantest  life  of  all !  You  throw  the 
cares  of  the  world  entirely  aside  during 
your  stay ;  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind, 
expand  under  the  genial  influence  of 
the  ease,  elegance,  and  comfort  that 
surround  you.  You  ride,  drive,  walk 
with  the  gay,  the  lively,  the  accom- 
plished ;  saunter  about,  chatting  the 
most  incomprehensible  nonsense,  till  it 
becomes  wit  by  mere  excess  of  extra- 
vagance and  general  hilarity.  You 
shoot,  hunt,  boat,  read  all  the  new 
publications  to,  or  with,  pretty  women ; 
discuss  tl)e  merits  of  prints,  pictures, 
and  caricatures;  and  try  the  counte- 
nances of  friends  and  acquaintances 
by  the  drawings  in  the  large  edition 
of  Lavater.  At  other  times  you  are 
sentimental :  you  interpret  the  music 
of  the  autumnal  breeze,  as  it  rustles 
gently  ihrouKh  the  evening  forest,  or 
as  it  bows  down  the  heads  of  the  wi- 
thering; reeds  that  skirt  the  neighbouring 
lake.     Then,  again,  you  explain  the 


varied  forms  and  figures  that  pass,  in 
strange  and  fantastic  shape,  along  the 
evening  sky,  when  the  sun  gilds  with 
his  parting  beams  the  clouds  and 
cloudlets  that  in  a  thousand  thin,  wild 
streaks,  hurry  afier  him,  as  if  to 
inhale  the  last  particles  of  dazzling 
light  and  glory.  Ever-varying  and 
splendid  is  a  northern  sunset;  whereas, 
in  the  south  it  is  always  beautiful,  un- 
broken, and  always  the  same — tmtjovrs 
perdrLv :  if  you  have  seen  it  once,  you 
have  seen  it  for  a  century. 

When  you  have  a  large  party,  the 
evenings  may  be  dedicated  to  dances 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds ;  or  you  listen  to 
music,  for  there  are  always  someyoang 
girls  who  can  play  and  sing;  or  else 
you  collect  into  small  groups  and  par- 
ties, and  lounge  in  retired  nooks  of  the 
library  or  drawing-room,  talking  over 
the  adventures,  and  laughing  at  the 
misadventures,  of  the  day. 

If  the  evening  is  mild  and  warm, 
we  stroll  out  upon  the  lawn ;  and  then 
I  would  recommend  you  to  talk  aslro- 
^nomy,  if  you  can:  for  there  is  no 
science  of  which  women  seem  so  fond. 
The  stars,— their  hwtre,  number,  in- 
calculable distance, — the  immensity  of 
space  required  for  their  mighty  orbits, 
—  for  the  orbits  of  those  that  move 
round  countless  suns,  the  very  light  of 
which  has  hardly  reached  our  little 

})lanet, —  produce  strange  thoughts  in 
emale  hearts.     Women    have    raotc 

^feeling  than  we  have — their  minds  are 
more  easily  moved  by  whatever  is 
great,  glorious,  and  sublime ;  and,  when 
so  elevated,  they  are  more  open  to  the 

^  impressions  of  (a  belle  pamon :  which 
with  them  is  always — in  its  origin,  at 
least — of  a  pure  and  ennobling  nature. 
I  have  generally  observed,  that  during 
such  astronomical  lectures  the  pretty 
dears  drew  closer  to  me,  and  leaned 
more  perceptibly  upon  my  arm.  One 
thing  you  must  attend  to, — never  let 
these  evening  lectures  be  premeditated; 
if  you  are  asked  to  give  a  lecture  on 
astronomy,  or  to  interpret  sun -set 
figures,  or  to  repeat,  in  fact,  any  fool- 
ery in  which  you  may  have  succeeded 
occasionally,  be  sure  to  evade  com- 
pliance in  some  careless  and  unaffected 
way  or  other.  These  exhibitions  must 
always  be  unpremeditated,  or  the  effect 
is  sure  to  be  lost.  If  people  come  to 
listen  to  you,  tliey  will  be  disappointed; 
many  will  go  mechanically,  because 
others  are  going;  some  will  be  thinking 
of  different  matters  altogether;  some 
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whispering  to  their  neighbours  about 
yesterday's  ball ;  som^  will  make  puns, 
and  some,  cut  jokes,  at  the  expense  of 
tbesentimenUib;  and  your  reputation 
is  lost  for  ever :  for  women  dread  ridi- 
cule more  than  any  Uiing.  When  you 
have  a  small  party  to  yourself, —  two, 
three,  or  four, —  you  can  give  to  the 
conversation  tlie  turn  that  may  best 
suit  the  disposition  of  tlie  moment. 
You  can  talk  in  harmony  with  the 
"  clime,  the  time,  the  hour,*'  with  the 
feelings  that  may  predominate,  or  with 
those  which  vou  may  have  called  forth. 
AU  these  advantages  fall  away  wlien 
you  are  set  to  perform  a  task.  And 
It  is  dangerous  in  society  to  be  a  good 
singer,  relater  of  anecdotes,  or  sayer  of 
clever  things ;  for  you  are  often  called 
upon  to  shew  off  before  the  party  at 
urge,  who  are  not  in  a  mood  for  listen- 
iog  to  you  :  by  degrees  you  are  voted 
a  bore,  and  deprived  of  the  advantages 
you  miglit  have  reaped  from  your  so- 
cial abilities. 

The  only  accomplishment  in  which 
you  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  with 
safety  is  that  of  waltzing,  because  it  is, 
in  truth,  a  public  amusement.  I  pur- 
posely say  waltzing,  because  I  do  not 
see  that  gentlemen  can  possibly  dance 
quadrilles :  it  is  a  science  evidently 
not  attainable — at  least,  not  by  English- 
men. Foreigners  can  give  themselves  x« 
ex  tpectade  better  tlian  we  can ;  less 
of  dignity  is  expected  from  them  — 
miod  this,  young  ladies !  —  and  tliey 
can  do  tldogs  wim  impunity  tlmt  would 
make  an  EnglishAum  ridiculous.  How, 
iodeed,  is  this  quadrilling  to  be  ma- 
naged ?  If  a  roan  capers  like  a 
dancing-master,  as  Frencnmen  did  a" 
few  years  ago,  the  girls  naturally  laugh 
and  shy  him ;  if  he  only  walks  through 
the  figures,  as  most  men  do  now,  he  is 
ridiculous  in  another  extreme,  and 
oflen  affected  into  the  bargain :  the 
juUe  milieu  is  no  more  attainable  in 
dancing  than  in  politics. 

Now,  what  nas  the  Continent  to 
shew,  that  can  compare  to  the  country 
Ule  of  which  we  have  been  speaking? 
Nothing  whatever:  the  poor  things 
never  even  attempt  it ;  for  tlie  Italian 
vUUggiaiura  is  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing. Besides,  summer  life  in  England 
is  Dot  confined  to  the  seats  of  the  no- 
bihty.  There  are  our  incomparable 
M^lering-places,Cheltenham,  Leaming- 
ton, Pitcaithly  in  Scotland,  and  a  host 
of  sea-bathing  places,  the  names  of 
which  I  forget^but  tlie  least  known  of 


which  leave  the  best  of  the  foreign  spas 
immeasurably  behind  in  point  of  real 
saiety.  True  it  is,  that  the  English 
nave  lately  helped  to  enliven  Baden, 
Carlsbad,  and  Lucca ;  but  that  is  only 
English  life  (which  deteriorates  fast 
out  of  England)  transplanted  to  the 
Continent:  in  themselves,  the  conti- 
nental watering-places  are  as  dull  as 
possible.  You  may  dine  with  the  same 
foreigners,  at  the  same  table  d^hhte,  for 
a  month  together,  and  know  no  more " 
of  them  at  the  end  of  the  time  than 
the  first  day  you  met.  If  the^  were 
French,  tliey  would  never  think  of 
saying  a  polite  word  to  you;  if  Ger- 
mans, tliey  would  leave  you,  at  the 
end  of  dinner,  with  the  courteous  salu-. 
tation  of  Gesegnete  Mahlzeit :  you 
then  see  nothing  more  of  them  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  unless,  perhaps, 
at  the  gambling-table,  which  is  tlieir 
sole  resource. 

Lucca  is  a  regular  nest  of  gamblers, 
sharpers,  and  adventurers;  and  the  life 
there  is  low  life  indeed.  At  all  the 
German  watering  -  places,  gambling, 
and  gambling  alone,  is  the  order  of 
the  day ;  but  at  Carlsbad  and  Tuplitz, 
in  Bohemia,  visitors  must  forego  the 
delights  of  the  faro-bank  :  the  Austrian 
government  allow  no  public  tables, 
though  a  good  deal  must  be  carried  on 
in  private,  for  there  is^always  a  num- 
ber of  acknowledged  black-legs  at  both 
places.  Of  all  these  places,  Baden  is 
the  most  beautiful  in  point  of  situation; 
Carlsbad  the  most  curious  and  pic- 
turesque ;  Tuplitz  the  finest  town,  and 
most  interesting  as  regards  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Bsuien  is  situated  in  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  valley,  surrounded  by 
finely  wooded  hills;  but  Carlsbad  is 
at  the  very  bottom'  of  a  steep  and  nar- 
row ravine,  the  wood-covered  sides  of 
which  rise  on  both  sides  close  behind 
the  town,  and  render  it  very  damp, 
and,  I  should  think,  very  unhealthy. 
I  have  sometimes  looked  into  the  ravine 
after  the  sun  had,  for  two  or  three 
hours,  been  shining  brightly  above  the 
horizon,  and  found  tlie  town  totally 
invisible,  owing  to  the  tliick  haze  which 
still  rested  heavily  upon  it. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  waters  Uiat 
people  drink  and  bathe  in  at  these  dif- 
ferent places,  I  know  nothing  about 
them,  and  am  not  writing  for  those 
who  go  to  watering-places  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  springs,  tut  for  those  who 
go  for  amusement — a  far  better  source 
of  healtli  tlian  all  the  minerals  in  the 
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w6rld ;  and  those  who  seek  for  arouse- 
roent,  and  the  health  of  spirits  that 
result  from  it,  must  go  to  English  and 
not  to  foreign  watering-places. 

At  Uarrowgate,  Cheltenham,  and  at 
all  our  spas,  people  generally  go  to 
please  and  be  pleased ;  unless,  indeed, 
some  pretenders  to  fashion  get  in  among 
you,  and  spoil  sport  by  their  affectation. 
At  all  the  English  watering-places, 
early  rising  is  the  order  of  the  day  ;  in 
itself  a  sure  source  of  good  spirits,  if 
continued  for  a  week  only.  Afler 
breakfast  you  ride,  walk,  drive,  group 
into  pleasant  parties  for  discourse,  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  you  also  flirt 
a  little ;  but  in  a  moderate  way,  and 
not  in  the  extravagant  manner  in  which 
English  women  flirt  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  should  be  most  particularly 
avoided.    Continental  women,  what- 

s  ever  they  do,  never  flirt ;  and  the  men, 
not  understanding  the  thing,  take  it  for 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  really  means, 
and  often  speak  of  English  ladies  in  a 
manner  not  over-flattering  to  our  na- 

-  tional  character.  Watering-place  even- 
ings are,  like  other  evenings  when 
cheerful  people  meet,  dedicated  to 
dancing,  music,  and  all  the  amusement 
du  saison.  As  to  the  living  at  all  these 
places,  it  is  extremely  good  :  all  the 
iirst-rate  houses  keep  excellent  tables ; 
and,  if  not  superior  to  the  Baden  tables 
(ThoteSf  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  best. 
Since  I  formerly  gave  you  an  ac« 
count  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  a 
new  establishment  of  the  latter  kind 
has  been  set  up  at  Leamington,  under 
the  name  of  Waterloo  House;  it  is 

-kept  by  my  good  friend,  Mrs.  Startin. 
It  is  fully  e(jual  to  the  Priory  at  Chel- 
tenham ;  which  means,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinguished for  comfort,  elegance,  and 
respectability — for  every  thing,  in  fact, 
that  can  be  wished  for  in  such  an 
establishment. 

Now,  these  elegant  and  first-rate 
boarding-houses,  the  pleasantest  of  all 
pleasant  abodes  (though  affected  people 
sometimes  pretend  to  run  them  down), 
are  totally  unknown  on  the  Continent. 
They  have  of\en  been  attempted,  and 
you  find  some  in  Paris,  ana  in  other 
places ;  but  they  are  complete  failures : 
and  a  French  lady,  who  came  over  to 
inspect  some  of  our  first-rate  houses, 
with  a  view  to  set  up  one  in  Paris, 
declared  **  ou*elU  avait  verse  des  larmes 
de  doxdeur  *  on  perceiving  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  up  such  an  esta- 
bUshment  in  Francp.    Wh/  it  ^hpuld 


be  so,  I  do  not  exactly  see ;  for  they 
have  good  hotels  and  excellent  tabks 
d^hbtes:  but  there  is,  I  suspect,  a  con- 
stant attention  to  neatness  and  regu- 
larity required  in  a  well-supported 
boarding-house,  to  which  foreign  ser- 
vants cannot  be  trained.  Mrs.  Clerk's 
boarding-house  at  Florence  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  recommended ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  few  places  in  Italy  at  whidi  you 
meet  with  any  thing  like  comfort  or 
attention. 

Of  the  rest  of  our  country  life, 
hunting,  shooting,  racing,  coursing,  I 
say  nothing ;  and  of  fishing,  I  know 
nothing :  but  it  is  worth  a  sportsman's 
while  to  make  a  continental  tour,  on 
purpose  to  see  what  they  call  sport 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Of  hunting  they  know  absolutely  no- 
thing, for  a  stag-hunt  in  a  royal  forest 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  sport.  Their 
mode  of  shooting,  unless  on  occasion 
of  those  vile  slaughter-scenes  called 
battues^  is  little  belter  than  poaching. 
Their  dogs  are  slow,  cover  no  ground ; 
and  if  a  man  has,  in  his  stealthy  pro* 
gress,  killed  a  hare  and  brace  of  birds, 
he  thinks  he  lias  done  marvels.  Tbe 
deer-stalking  and  wild-boar  hunting  in 
Mecklenburg  are  the  only  things  that  I 
ever  saw  resembling  sport  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I  have  a  hign  admiration  for 
Mr.  Uoyd  and  his  northern  field- 
sports,  but  I  have  myself  hunted  bears 
and  ourhahnSi  and  would  not  giTe  ft 
single  gallop  af^er  apack  of  fox-homids 
for  all  the  sports  or  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

A  dtaxtiret.  In  England  you  see 
life  and  bustle  io  every  part  of  the 
country,  from  distant  Jolin  0*Groat's 
to  St.  James's ;  on  the  Continent  you 
meet  with  stagnation  only.  At  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  barriers  of 
Paris  or  Vienna,  you  might  iancy 
yourself  in  an  uninhabited  country; 
and  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  gates 
of  Berlin  you  see  a  desert  of  Zahara 
before  you,  without  the  trouble  of  goine 
to  Africa.  liome  is  approached  through 
the  Pontine  Marshes  on  one  side,  and 
through  the  desolate  and  ruin-covered 
Campagna  on  the  other.  But,  of  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  Lisbon  has  the 
most    singular   and    melancholy    ap- 

f)roache8.  Tlie  main  streets  of  the 
eading  suburbs  are  composed  of  fine, 
laree,  stone  houses,  massively  bnilt, 
and  ornamented  with  fine  balconies; 
in  front  they  almost  look  like  pahices. 
On  clos9  insp^oui  they  prove  to  be 
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little  more  than  roofless  niins,  u  « 
robftbited,  and  falling  rapidly  to  decay. 
What  had  become  of  the  once  wealthy 
occupants  I  nerer  could  conjecture. 
You  see  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort 
of  thing  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  I 
have  disco? ered  traces  of  it  at  Middle- 
burg,  in  Walcheren,  once  theemporiam 
of  the  Dutch  ^East  India  trade,  as  well 
as  in  the  larger  and  once  flourishing 
towns  of  Belgium.  It  is  the  heritage 
that  '^  opulence  departed  learet  l^ 
hind." 

I  lave  travelled  from  the  Alps  to 
Calais  without  meeting,  outside  the^ 
mdls  of  Paris,  ten  gentlemen's  car- 
riages by  the  way ;  and  most  of  those 
I  met  were  English.  I  have  hardly 
leen  a  gentleman's  house  during  the 
journey ;  and  as  to  bustle,  buildirt^,  or 
activity  of  any  kind,  it  was  entirely 
out  of  the  anestion.  No :  travel  throiTgh 
la  belle  troTKe  in  whatever  direction 
you  will,  you  see  only  wide,  desolate- 
looknig,and  uniiiclosed  fields;  ruinous 
and  uncleanly  country  towns;  a  very 
few  cA^/e<nijr, always  dilapidated;  hardly 
a  village,  and  scarcely  ever  a  peasant^ 
cottage.  In  your  progress  you  meet 
with  tome  rotdage  carts,  lumbering 
diligences,  and  an  occasional  nitf/Ze- 
potte.  As  to  the  country-people,  the 
fewer  you  meet  the  better ;  for  they  are 
ngly,  uncleanly,  and  boorish,  and  — 
the  men,  at  least — aie  invariably  tude 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered  them. 
But  Paris — its  dinners,  balls,  parties, 
masquerades,  lang-ckamps,  the  plays, 
operas,  cajes,  rettouratettrs,  &c.,  &c., 
«c.  I  Well,  every  body  has  heard  all 
this  enumerated  before  now ;  but  look 
St  the  things  so  pompously  blazoned 
forth,  and  compare  them  with  what 
we  have  in  England,  and  then  see  how 
Ihe  account  will  stand.  Few  could, 
as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Yorke,  have 
had  better  opportunities  of  judging  of 
French  dinners  than  the  writer  of  this 
tor;  and  he  has,  therefore,  great 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
net,  that  there  are,  at  least,  a  dozen  of 
persons  in  Paris  who  understand  the 
M.  of  giving  dinners,  and  give  very 
good  ones.  But,  even  then,  the  best 
of  these — Louis  Philippe  excepted  — 
n  still  behind  a  thirtl-rate  English 
^Amphitryon.  Besides,  few  Frenchmen 
give  dinners  ;  it  is  not  exactly  the 
custom  of  the  country :  and  so  much 
the  better,  indeed ;  for  I  hardly  ever 
^«w  a  Frenchman  who  could  eat  a 
^dinner  with  ordinary  decency.    Tlieir 


evening  parties,  or  sotr^i,  again,  are 
absolutely  ridiculous.  If  the  company 
is  small,  the  ladies  are  drawn  up  near 
the  Are,  in  two  lialf^ircles,  like  the 
two  arms  of  tlie  Ramsgatt  pier,  just  as 
stiff  and  formal.  If  the  party  is  nu- 
merous, they  are  ranged  along  on  either 
sofes  or  ottomans,  ^t  always  in  close 
order  and  unbroken  lines;  so  that  no 
gentleman  can  occupy  an  mtermediate 
seat.  Having  made  your  bow  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  you  parade  up  and 
down  the  lines  of  dowagers  and  married 
ladies,  say  your  say,  and  then  take 
yottr  departure,  just  as  wise  as  when 
yon  came  in.  The  gentlemen  only  are 
allovfed  the  range  of  the  room,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself;  the  ladies 
never  move  about,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  society  in  the  whole  affair.  There 
is  no  breaking  off  in  groups,  no  fun, 
frolic,  nor  cheerfulness  or  any  kind. 
Politics,  scandal,  philosophy,  form  the 
subjects  of  conversation;  love  and  sen- 
timent are  no  longer  the  vogw,  for,  at 
present,  it  is  fashionable  for  French 
women  to  be  tage  and  domesticated ; 
and,  as  you  know,  unmarried  women 
never  join  in  such  parties.  1'he  same 
system  renders  the  so  much  vaunted 
balls  as  bad  as  the  toirees;  for,  though 
you  may  dance  with  a  pretty  girl,  you 
cannot  speak  to  her— •  or,  at  least,  she 
hardly  answers  or  looks  up  to  you ;  so 
that,  after  hiding  figured  in  your  quad- 
rille, or  contre'dance,  properiy,  you 
must  just  take  la  belle  back  to  her 
aunt,  mother,  or  patroness,  to  whom 
all  your  fine  speeches  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  balls,  I  must^ 
here  tell  what  Count  Bismark  says 
about  them.  He  lately  went  to  Peters- 
burg, on  a  special  invitation  from  the 
emperor,  ana  returned  covered  with 
stars,  orders,  and  decorations  of  every 
kind ;  and  was  no  sooner  fixed  again  in 
his  good  Wirtemberg  quarters,  than  he 
set  about  writing  a  book,  to  acquaint 
the  worid  with  his  splendid  reception 
in  Russia,  and  to  extol  the  grandeur 
and  excellence  of  every  thing  Russian. 
Since  the  time  of  Catherine  II.  all 
Russian  sovereigns  have  been  ex- 
tremely generous  to  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly to  literary  men,  and  have  felt 
the  benefit  of  such  wise  conduct ;  for 
the  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  go- 
vernment in  Europe  has,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
liberal  in  the  worid.  England,  on  th|^ 
Other  liapd,  is  locked  ppon  as  the  most 
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illiberal  government^  and  most  selfish 
nation.  Matt,  d  voire  hal,  M.  Ic 
Comte.  *'  A  ball  is  for  us  men  like  a 
sunbeam  of  spring.  It  rejoices  and 
warms  us;  and,  if  it  affords  us  any 
pleasant  conversation,  it  animates  and 
fortifies  us,  and  inspires  us  with  bril- 
liant ideas.  Is  this  occasioned  by  the 
recollection  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  flowers  of  youth  ^e  away  V* — No, 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  animating  in 
the  recollection. — "  Is  it  the  natural 
tendency  of  bright  eyes  and  a  transpa- 
rent skin  to  make  us  more  brilliant  and 
more  gay?" — ^The  very  natural  tend- 
ency, indeed. — "  The  quadrille  and 
mazourka  set  off  beauty  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  by  the  graceful  elegance  of 
their  movements.  Pearls  and  dia- 
monds are  accessaries  that  never  injure 
a  pretty  woman ;  but  real  beauty  needs 
them  not  in  order  to  attract  the  heart. 
The  ball-room  was  also  full  of  fine- 
looking  men.  Most  of  the  Russians 
have  fine  beads,  with  delicate  and 
agreeably  formed  features.  Their  eyes, 
if  not  alwavs  of  the  finest  vrater,  give 
evidence  oi  prudent  adroitness;  and 
the  talent  of  silence  is  eloquently  de- 
picted round  their  lips." 

Now,  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever 
met  with  a  continental  writer  who 
seemed  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  ta- 
lent for  silence.  This  sort  of  eloquence 
is  not  much  known  abroad,  and  but 
indifferently  understood  even  in  our 
own  country.  Silence  requires,  in- 
deed, great  genius  —  jnore,  perhaps, 
than  speaking; — and  few  are  gifted 
with  tlie  talent.  You  see  plenty  of 
men,  and  women  too,  who  say  nothing 
in  society :  some  are  sulky,  and  will 
not  even  give  utterance  to  the  dull  and 
heavy  thoughts  they  conceive;  others 
are  simply  stupid,  and  cannot  speak  at 
all  ;  some  are  bashful,  and  over- 
whelmed with  tlie  weight  of  their  own 
silence  ;  some  overwhelmed  witli  the 
weight  of  dinner.  Occasionally  you  see 
men  too  proud  to  join  in  conversation 
with  the  company  they  deign  to  meet ; 
at  others  you  fall  in  with  persons  who 
are  too  fine,  vapid,  and  affected  to 
talk  :  the  former  are  stupid,  the  latter 
silly.  All  these  classes  you  find  in 
England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent ; 
but  the  man  who  is  gracefully  silent, 
whose  silence  is  more  flattering  than 
the  best  of  compliments,  who  listens 
with  easy  attention  to  the  saddest  pos- 
'  3^1e  twaddle,  whether  foreign  or  do- 
mestic^ and  delights  tlie  speaker  with 


Ihe  impression  his  words  seem  to  pro- 
duce,— the  man  who  only  throws  in  an 
assenting  smile,  puts  a  single  well- 
timed  question,  or  expresses  a  doubt 
certain  of  being  easily  removed,  is 
rc»lly  a  man  of  genius,  a  sort  ofnon- 
pareilj  aud  the  rarest  of  all  appari- 
tions in  modem  society.  You  never 
see  a  foreigner  possessed  of  suffident 
tact  for  tbb  kind  of  silence :  in  France 
you  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  rude,  sulky, 
and  affected  silence,  put  on  in  order 
to  be  thought  profound,  philosophical, 
and  independent;  but  the  graceful 
siiencieux  is  a  cliaracter  totally  un- 
known on  the  Continent.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  I  have  not  met  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  this  character  among 
the  youneer  branches  of  the  Roman 
nobility  than  among  any  other  class 
of  foreigners  I  have  ever  associated 
with  :  they  are  oflen  gracefi^l  and  po- 
lite, and  seem  to  possess  some  tact; 
but  their  manner  is  too  much  that  of 
the  timid  mendicant  to  produce  the 
proper  effect. 

But,  if  we  do  not  meet  the  graceful 
man  of  silence  on  the  Continent,  what 
shoals  of  bores  are  encountered  at 
every  turn !  The  very  idea  would  de- 
ter us  from  ever  crossing  the  Channel, 
were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  escaping 
firom  the  persecution  of  British  bores, 
who  yield  in  nothing  to  their  neigh- 
bours :  we  know  the  certain  evils  we 
have  to  encounter,  and,  with  our  eyes 
open,  plunge  into  Scylla  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  Charybdif. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to 
give  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  outline 
of  some  of  the  legions  of  the  array  of 
bores,— each  legion  being,  besides, 
composed  ofprinc^,  triarii^  hastati, 
and  subdivided  into  cohorts,  centurieSf 
and  maniptdi, — each  class  and  subdivi- 
sion  being  distinguished  for  some  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  its  own.  We  shall, 
therefore,  take  a  few  specimens  only 
from  each  legion. 

To  begin  with  the  talkers,  the  primi' 
pili  of  every  legion.  First  comes  the 
man  who  silences  a  wliole  party  by  his 
sole  power  of  lungs.  All  subjects  are 
alike  to  him ;  he  speaks  on  every  topic 
witl)  equal  fluency,  is  never  at  a  loss, 
and  allows  no  one  else  to  utter  a  word ; 
he  silences,  without  the  least  cere- 
mony, every  attempt  at  interruption, 
however  cleverly  managed, — calls  out, 
«  I  beg  your  pardon !"  in  a  tone  iliat 
shews  how  ill-used  he  Uiinks  himself, — 
or  shuts  your  mouth  wiih^  "  Or^  mi^ 
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mite,  if  you  please,  sir  1''  as  much  as  to 
say.  You  are  surely  a  very  ilUbred 
fellow.  Thea  you  have  the  talker 
who  gives  you  an  account  of  his  dogs, 
horses,  larobs,  or  children :  whatever 
is  his  must,  he  thinks,  interest  you,  and 
yon  are  doomed  to  listen,  however  re- 
solutely you  may  attempt  to  change 
the  current  of  the  conversation.  To 
the  same  class  belongs  the  lawyer  who 
bores  yon  with  briefs,  and  the  wit  of 
the  courts ;  the  soldier  who  proses  of 
his  promotion  and  mess  adventures ; 
the  author  rejoicing  in  his  first  work, 
or  three-page  article  in  some  unknown 
journal :  all  men,  in  fact,  who  inflict 
professional  subjects  on  general  society 
are  confirmed  bores. 

Next  come  the  dear  friends ;  and 
first  is  he  who,  in  your  distress,  comes 
to  give  you  good  advice, — who  tells 
you  of  his  own  admirable  prudence,  if 
vou  have  been  extravagant,  or  boasts  of 
his  stoicism,  if  you  have  fallen  hof>e- 
lessly  in  love.  He  has  a  hundred  re- 
medies for  the  Iteadach  his  presence 
occasions ;  and,  finding  you  well  in 
health,  though  ill  in  spirits,  never 
leaves  you  till  you  are  a  sufferer  in 
both.  Next  is  the  friend  who  consults 
you  on  bis  own  affairs ;  and,  fully  con- 
scious that  you  can  afford  him  no  aid 
in  his  difiiculties,  and  determined  to 
take  DO  advice  even  if  you  could  give 
it,  heaps  upon  you  as  great  a  share  of 
suffering  as  he  can  make  you  carry, 
though  perfectly  aware  that  it  will  not 
lighten  nis  own  load  by  a  single  ounce. 
Set  down  all  persons  who  talk  of  their 
own  affairs  as  bores  par  excellence, 

I  have  always  haa  a  great  desire  to 
be  Grand  Vizier,  with  the  full  power  of 
having  offenders  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
without  any  tedious  process  of  trial. 
How  delightful  it  would  be  to  see  the 
criminals  writhing  beneath  the  blows 
of  the  mighty  pestle,  and  suffering 
in  their  turn  for  all  the  pommellings 
tliey  had  inflicted  on  society  1  There 
you  would  see  tlie  lady  or  gentleman 
who  pays  long  visits,  and,  meeting  you 
at  the  door  with  your  hat  on,  and  just 
on  the  eve  of  sallying  forth,  keeps  you 
at  the  fireside  till  the  beauty  of  tne  day 
is  passed,  and  then  takes  his  leave, 
hoping  that  **  he  Itas  not  detained  you.'' 
.  Button-holders  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, as  the  race  is  nearly  extinct; 
but  there  is  the  man  of  jests  and 
squibg,  always  ready  to  break  in  upon 
any  conversation,  however  pleasant  and 
animated:  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 


punster,  constantly  on  tlie  watch  to  fire 
off  his  vile  pun.  It  should  be  fairly  un- 
derstood,—  and  any  deviation  from  the 
rule  should  condemn  to  the  mortar, — 
tliat  puns  and  squibs  are  allowed  only 
in  lighter  conversation,  when  people 
are  anxious  for  a  laugh,  and  jumping 
from  one  subject  to  another  in  search 
of  a  little  sport.  All  interruptions  to 
the  pursuits  or  conversation  of  others, 
whether  by  pun  or  otlierwise,  are  proofs 
of  ill-breedmg :  you  may  give  efiect  to 
any  tiling  you  have  been  saying  by  a 
pun,  or  may  overthrow  by  a  squib  any 
tiling  that  has  been  urged  against  you ; 
but  it  is  only  an  angry  argument  or 
discourse  that,  with  good  manners,  can 
be  turned  and  broken  in  upon  by  an 
idle  jest. 

After  the  punster  comes  the  man  of 
points  and  epigrams,  not  a  single  tone 
or  syllable  of  whose  saying  can  be  lost 
without  ruining  the  whole  meaning: 
tiiis  bore  forces  you  to  keep  your  atten- 
tion painfully  and  constantly  on  the 
stretch,  in  order  that  ^ou  may  reply 
correctly  to  his  puerilities. 

Mercy  on  us  I  of  what  is  composed 
the  mighty  cohort  next  bearing  down 
upon  us  ?  It  is  formed  of  the  talkers 
and  visitors  who  laudably  exert  them- 
selves to  inflict  as  much  pain  as  possi- 
ble on  all  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 'Yhey  remind  you  of  your  faults, 
follies,  errors,  and  mbfortunes;  con- 
dole with  you  over  ruined  hopes  and 
vanished  prospects— extolling  the  great- 
ness at  wnich  you  might  have  arrived 
had  you  followed  their  good  counsel  or 
example. 

Tl^  there  is  the  angry,  or  aigument- 
ative  bore,  who  fastens  an  argument 
upon  you  at  every  word ;  cannot  listen 
to  your  replies,  and  answers  in  wrath 
before  he  can  possibly  know  what  you 
were  going  to  say.  In  the  same  line 
is  the  clever  bore,  who  takes  up  every 
idle  speech  to  shew  his  wisdom  at  a 
cheap  rate.  H  you  say,  "  Hang  the 
weather''  before  such  a  man,  he  im- 
mediately proves,  by  logical  demon- 
stration, that  the  weather  has  no  neck 
by  wind)  it  can  be  suspended. 

Tlie  grave  expounder  of  truisms,  also, 
belongs  to  this  class.  He  cannot  allow 
the  most  ordinary  conversation  to  go  on 
without  entering  into  proofs  and  details 
familiar  to  every  child  nine  years  of 
age ;  and  the  tenor  of  his  discourse, 
however  courteous  in  terms  and  man- 
ner, pays  you  the  compliment  of  sup* 
posing  tliat  you  have  just  (alien  froia 
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tome  other  planet,  in  total  and  absolate 
ignorance  of  every  thing  connected 
vrith  this  little  world  of  ours.  All 
foreigners  are  particalarly  great  at  this 
style  of  boring. 

But  we  shall  never  have  done. 
Banquo's  glass  was  nothing  to  this ;  for 
here  we  have  the  roan  who,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  constantly 
talks  on  the  same  eternal  subject :  be  it 
summer  or  winter,  noon,  night,  or 
morning ;  be  you  gay  or  sad,  in  health 
or  in  suffering,  you  must  still  hear  the 
hammering  oif  the  one  ceaseless  topic, 
till  your  head  and  heart  are  crushed 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  wooden- 
tongued  mallet. 

11)ough  last,  not  least,  there  is  the 
silent  bore,  who  disdains  to  take  any 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  around 
him,  answers  only  in  surly  monoftylla- 
bles,  but  keeps  his  automaton  post, 
firmly  fixed  both  at  table  and  in  the 
ball-room.  When  a  man  goes  to  par- 
ties, he  should  not  only  put  on  his 
best  clothes,  but  his  best  spirits  also ; 
and,  if  he  has  neither  good  spirits  nor 
good  clothes,  he  should  make  himself 
scarce,  and  leave  the  world  to  console 
itself  the  best  way  it  can. 

But  I  am  digressing,  aiTd  must 
return,  to  take  leave  of  Paris  balls, 
where  you  cannot  add  a  little  pleasant 
flirtation  to  your  dancing  ;  for,  say 
what  you  will,  there  is  no  reaHy  plea- 
sant society  without  at  least  a  sprin- 
kling of  voung  girls.  Married  women 
are  no  doubt,  very  charming  in  con- 
versation •»  livelier,  perhaps,  than  the 
unmarried ;  but,  then,  they  are  mar- 
riedf — there  is  an  impassable  barrier 
between  you.  They  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  beautiful  and  intellectual 
statues,  perhaps,  if  such  an  idea  is 
comprehensible :  you  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  guard  upon  the  heart,  which  is 
a  bore  ;  for  you  like  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  throwing  it  about  in  every  di- 
rection, and  falling  in  love  exactly  at 
your  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  You 
go,  or  should  go,  into  society  with  a 
heart  expanded,  and  open  to  every 
charming  impression ;  but  against  the 
married  dears  you  must  keep  it  shut. 
Besides  things  which  I  shall  not  men- 
tion, we  do  not  like  to  feel  ourselves 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  estimation,  or 
affection  rather,  of  a  pretty  woman, 
who  makes  the  heart  throb  again  at 
first  sight :  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  occasional  exception  to  this  rule  of 
indi/FeiBnce,  I  shall  shew  presently, 


We  have  done  with  Paris,  tliere- 
iore;  its  plays,  operas,  cafts,  and  re- 
itawans,  we  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with ;  for  no  one  really  acquainted  with 
life  deigns  to  frequent  such  places  in 
London,  except  as  a  sort  of  dernier 
re»$ort. 

Before  we  part,  we  roust  take  a  look 
at  Boulogne;  it  is  a  sort  of  English 
colony,  and  therefore  deserving  of  no- 
tice. For  a  French  country  town, 
Boulogne  it  rather  a  pretty  and  a  bust- 
ling place,  and  owes  its  prosperity,  de- 
coding to  the  Calais  newspaper,  wliich 
is  very  angry  with  the  Bk>nlonais,  to 
la  goutmandite  et  la  balourdise  An- 
glaise.  In  return  fbr  the  money  which 
we  spend  among  them,  the  people  of 
Boulogne  are  in  a  slight  degree  less 
rude  and  boorish  than  the  rest  of  their 
compatriots.  Uncouneous  they  are  at  all 
tinges,  but  not  always  actively  rude ;  fbr 
there  is  a  strong  sprinkling  of  gens 
d'armes  among  them,  who  on  all  occa- 
sions act  as  masters  of  the  ceremonies. 
In  England,  we  should  be  shocked  at 
the  rudeness  of  shopkeepers,  waiters, 
attendants,  and  all  the  classes  strangers 
generally  come  in  contact  with  at  such 

S laces;  but  in  France,  Italy,  and 
witzerland,  we  take  these  things 
quietly,  and  term  the  people  vastly  civil 
whenever  they  do  not  insult  us.  The 
coarse  boorishness  which  French  shop- 
keepers put  on,  to  shew  what  they 
fimcy  independence,  carmot  poteibly  tie 
exceeded ;  but  the  better  class  are  fer 
from  being  the  knaves  and  extortionen 
that  we  generally  term  them :  they  are 
honest  and  upright  in  their  dealings, 
highly  respectable  in  matters  of  bu- 
siness, and  majr  be  very  safely  relied 
upon ;  though  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  the  English  may  have  spoiled  those 
of  Boulogne :  suspicious  customers 
will  soon  make  bad  dealers. 

As  to  English  life  at  Boulogne,  it  is 
a  poor  afl^ir.  Riding  on  French 
horses,  with  French  saddles  and  bridles, 
forms  part  of  the  summer  amusements, 
from  which  you  may  judge  of  the  rest ; 
some  drive  rn  hired  vehicles  of  all  sorts 
and  shapes, —  for  few  of  the  resident 
families  keep  their  own  carriage ;  nor 
is  the  country  worth  driving  in, — as  it 
is  bleak,  open,  and  dreary.  French  so- 
ciety there  is  none.  Some  old  femilics 
still  linger  about  the  haute-vUle;  but, 
when  not  mere  lodging-house  keepers, 
they  are  very  poor,  and  live  in  a  very 
retired  manner.  As  a  bathing  quarter, 
Boulogne  is  well  si t^ated ;  the  beach 
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is  good,  and  you  can  bathe  at  nearly  all 
times  of  tide :  the  waiin  baths,  also, 
are  preily  fair,  though  for  inferior  in 
point  of  style  to  tliose  you  see  in  Eng- 
land. The  grand  attraction  of  tlie  place, 
is,  however,  the  so-called  "  Establish- 
ment''—  a  large  reading -roora,  near 
the  beach,  where  four  l^glisli  papers 
are  taken  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
British  population  of  Boulogne.  Not 
a  single  magazine  or  review  is  found 
on  its  tables;  your  only  account  of 
English  literature  must  be  derived 
from  the  Revue  Britannique,  a  French 
periodical,  that  pretends  to  give  trans- 
lations from  the  English  ones;  and 
such  translations  1— it  was  only  by  means 
of  the  title  that  I  was  able  to  recognise 
my  last  article  in  ¥reser*$  Magoiine : 
there  was  not  a  single  sentence  cor^ 
rectly  rendered.  The  French  cannot 
even  translate  a^ood  magazine  article, 
much  less  can  they  write  one  that  is 
readable ;  and  yet  you  constantly  hear 
our  travelled  dandies  and  would-he 
fiwhionables  extol  the  wit,  spirit, 
genius,  and  intelligence  of  the  people  I 
Bdranger's  songr excepted,  the  modem 
French  have  not  produced  a  single 
work  that  will  outlast  the  present  ae- 
neration;  they  have  not  produced  a 
single  work  that  has  been  deemed 
worth  translating,  or,  rather,  that  hat 
succeeded  as  a  translation.  That  is 
oar  fiialt,  the  blockheads  will  say ;  it 
is  no  such  thing,  however, —  for  we 
have  hosts  of  good  and  first-rate  tratis- 
lators ;  but  foreign  literature  otnoot 
furnish  as  with  books  worth  rendering 
into  English.  Some  one  shewed  me, 
not  long  ago,  a  MS.  translation  of 
Grillparser's  Ancettreu ;  it  was  in 
rhyme,  and  corresponded  exactly  to 
the  measure  of  the  original :  it  was 
spirited  and  beautiful,  and  by  whom 
Qo  you  think  that  it  was  executed  ? 
By  the  lovely  and  gifted  authoress  of 
Three  NighU  in  a  life,  a  young  lady 
of  two  or  three  and  twenty. 

If  literature  is  at  low  ebb  in  France, 
painting  is  at  a  lower  ebb  still.  Ex- 
cept Veniet,  there  is  not  a  painter  in 
the  country,  nor,  indeed,  in  Germany 
or  Italy  either,  who  would  rank  even 
third-rate  here.  Water-coloar  paint- 
ing is  hardly  known  on  the  Continent ; 
and  a»  to  the  style  of  Cruikshank — I 
hardly  know  what  it  should  be  called — 
it  is  totally  unknown.  Where  there  is 
neither  wit,  whim,  nor  humour,  we 
cannot,  of  coarse,  look  for  caricature. 
Talk  of  the  Contiiienty  indeed,  or  any 


thing  thereon!  why,  it  was  only  in- 
tended as  a  foil  for  this  our  tight  little 
island. 

Speaking  of  literature,  there  is  one 
curious  circumstance  that  would  com- 
pletely settle  the  case  in  our  fiivour,  if 
a  doubt  had  ever  been  entertained  on 
the  subject.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  private  soldiers  who  daring 
the  last  war  fought  under  Napoleon,  or 
the  republic,  not  one  ever  vrrote  a 
book,  giving  an  account  of  the  life  and 
adventures  of  French  soldiers ;  for  the 
Adventures  of  a  French  Corporal  mvan, 
gross  and  stupid  forgery,  got  up  for 
the  benefit  or  an  English  publulier. 
We  never  had  a  quarter  of  the  number 
of  troops  in  the  field  that  the  French 
had,  and  yet  we  have  three  or  four  ex- 
cellent books  written  by  private  sol- 
diers. Our  soldiers  were,  besides,  of 
the  humblest  rank  of  our  population, — 
men  who  enlisted  of  their  own  accord, 
because  they  could  find  no  employ- 
ment ;  whereas,  the  French  army  was 
composed  of  all  classes ;  the  ruthless 
conscription  spared  neither  high  nor 
low, — so  that  men  of  good  fiimily  were 
reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
French  ranks ;  and  yet  the  humblest 
ranks  of  Britons  beat  them,  not  only  in 
the  fields  of  war,  but  m  the  fields  of 
literature  also.  Our  advantage  holds 
equally  good  over  the  German  armies. 
The  Geranan  soldiers  are  also  raised  by 
conscription ;  and  though  they  had  ten 
times  more  men  in  the  field  than  we 
had,  they  have  produced  fewer  books ; 
and  the  best  of  their  books  was  written 
by  a  Gennan  soldier  in  the  English  army. 
And  yet  you  constantly  hear  a  set  of 
foreign  and  domestic  noodles  reviling 
the  characfer  of  the  English  soldiers, 
and  upholding  the  composition  of  con- 
tinental armies  at  our  expense. 

But,  to  return  to  Boulogne.  During 
the  season,  there  are  twice-a-week  balls 
at  the  Establishment, —  that  is,  you 
have  music,  to  which  you  may  dance, 
if  so  disposed ;  and  most  of  the  young 
people  sport  a  toe,  if  not  always  a  very 
light  or  fiintastic  one.  In  general,  the 
rooms  are  crowded  to  excess,  and  with 
a  very  motley  company,  as  any  one 
may  subscribe  his  twenty  francs  for  a 
month.  Inhere  is  no  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies, a  pott  that  would  be  no 
sinecure;  but,  dirty  boots  and  greasy 
French  coats  excepted,  things  go  on 
pretty  smoothly,  nevertheless.  No  in- 
troduction is  necessary  to  ask  a  lady  to 
dance;  you  go  up,  samfofomf  to  the 
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prettiest  girl  in  the  room,  tnd,  though 
you  liave  never  seen  her  before,  you 
may  ask  her  at  once ;  and,  unless  she 
is  engaged,  she  must  dance  with  you, 
be  you  bore  or  bear,  or  she  must  sit  still 
during  the  rest  of  tlie  evening.  This 
is  a  law  de  rigeur ;  and  the  French  insist 
on  iu  fulfilment  to  the  very  letter,  and 
fancy  that  they  have  achieved  a  mighty 
triumph,  if  they  make  some  poor,  in- 
expenenced  thing  sit  still  a  whole 
evening,  merely  b^use  she  had  made 
a  mistake  about  a  partner.  The 
French  are  a  brave  people,  and  have 
performed  many  gallant  actions;  but 
m  time  of  peace  they  really  should  give 
their  valour  a  little  rest.  To  us,  who 
recollect  a  certain  chase  from  Lisbon 
to  Toulouse,  and  from  Waterloo  to 
Paris,  this  exuberance  of  courage  on 
every  occasion,  whether  of  business  or 
amusement,  seems  rather  dcplacc.  Cou- 
rage in  danger  is  all  very  well,  and  the 
French  have  shewn  that  they  have  tlieir 
full  share  of  it ;  but  to  cliange  a  fiir- 
thing  or  hand  a  -chair  with  the  valour 
of"  Turk  Gregory  himself*  is,  I  opine, 
a  little  silly.  Of  Portuguese, Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  it  is  needless  to  speak :  as 
they  took  care  to  display  no  bravery  in 
war,  they  may  be  excused  for  shewing 
it  in  peace.  This  ball-room  law  some- 
times makes  our  young  countrywomen 
look  very  foolish ;  they  declare  loudly 
against  it ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  pretty 
dears  who  would  hardly  deign  to  ac- 
cept a  partner  from  the  master  of  tlie 
ceremonies  at  Cheltenham,  walk  out  as 
meekly  as  possible  witli  the  first  black- 
leg that  asked  them  at  Boulogne. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  vapid  and  in- 
flated exclusives  that  is  not  as  cringing 
as  possible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

Boulogne  has  the  most  fishy  and  in- 
famous smell  of  any  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  is  saymg  a  great  deal. 
Of  the  price  of  livmg  I  can  form  no 
estimate,  being  a  travelling  bachelor, 
who  finds  England  tlie  cheapest  place 
in  the  world.  Meurice*s  Hotel,  is,  I 
suspect,  the  best  in  tlie  place ;  but 
there  are  several  tliat  are  good,  witliout 
being,  extravagant.     The  time  when 

{rou  could  not  walk  the  streets  of  Bou- 
ogne  without  a  pack  of  cards  in  one 
pocket  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  tlie 
other,  has  passed  away  ;  for  1  saw 
little  gambling,  and  heard  of  no  duel- 
ling. When  rows  take  place,  tlie 
French  are  invariably  tlie  aggressors; 
and  la  justice  Fran^ise  invaciably  de- 


cides in  fiivour  of  the  French,  however 
brutal  and  offensive  their  conduct  may 
have  been. 

A  few  Frend)  and  Flemish  families 
visit  Boulogne  for  the  benefit  of  sea- 
bathing. The  importation  of  black- 
legs is  not,  I  suspect,  considerable  ;  at 
least  Us  chevaliers  d'industrie  are  of  a 
very  low  order.  Of  fortune-huntinjr  I 
saw  nothing,  as  there  is,  I  suspect, 
but  little  fortune  to  hunt :  there  were, 
however,  a  number  of  pretty  English 
women  among  the  crowd. 

Of  the  ladies*  schools  at  Boulogne  I 
shall  speak  when  I  write  my  great 
work  on  female  education ;  at  present 
I  can  only  say  that,  as  a  general 
school  for  young  ladies,  Boulogne  is 
tlie  worst  place  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  thing 
dangerous  to  female  virtue,  far  from 
it, —  for  tlie  gentlemen,  French  and 
English,  are  in  general  of  a  very  in- 
ferior caste ;  but  Uie  young  become  ac- 
customed to  a  life  of  idle  excitement. 
The  business  of  their  lives  is  to  look 
out  for  new  arrivals  by  the  steam- 
packets  ;  to  plan  rides,  drives,  and 
walks  with  utter  strangers,  fourth-rate 
dandies  in  general;  scrambling  over 
rocks  and  sand-hills;  speculating  on 
the  prospects  of  good  partners  for  the 
next  ball ;  wonderins  who  was  the 
gentleman  "  I  danced  the  third  qua- 
drille, or  first  waltz,  with,"^  delighted 
to  find  him  a  guardsman — shocked  to 
find  that  he  was  only  the  guard  of  tlie 
French  dilifence.  There  is  nothing 
like  domestic  life,  or  preparation  for 
domestic  life,  at  Boulogne;  it  is  the 
life  of  a  second-rate  watering  place 
continued,  not  for  a  few  weeks,  when 
such  change  and  excitement  is  bene- 
ficial both  to  body  and  mind  ;  but 
continued  for  months  or  years,  when 
it  becomes  detrimental  to  reserve, 
sensibility, —  to  just  appreciation  and 
love  for  the  real  happiness  of  retire- 
ment and  domestic  life, —  to  all,  in 
fact,  that  is  charming  and  attractive 
in  fbmale  character.  I  recollect  some 
first-rate  English  girls — first-rate  as  to 
head,  heart,  beauty,  talents,  and  ac- 
complishments—  unable,  afler  a  few 
months  stay  at  Boulogne,  to  entertain 
two  or  three  old-fashioned  people, 
during  a  sober  English  tea-drinking 
visit.  The  eldest  girl,  one  of  the  live- 
liest and  wittiest  giris  in  all  Boulogne, 
nearly  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa  near 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  sometliing, 
member  of  the  Chainber  of  X>eputies  I 
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I  know  the  envious  will  ascribe  these 
strictures  on  Boulogne  to  a  something 
like  a  refusal  which  I  experienced  from 
a  pretty  little  curly-headed,  think-of- 
nothtng,  laugh-at-every-thing,  school- 
girl hoyden  of  sixteen ;  but  this  is  mere 
malice.  That  I  was  most  treacherously 
used  by  her  is,  indeed,  true,  as  the 
world  shall  know  in  time;  but  these 
things  never  put  me  out  of  humour: 
indeed,  I  rather  think  I  like  the  preKy 
dears  the  better  for  it;  as  a  refusal 
isy  af^er  all,  a  great  relief  to  the  mind ; 
it  is  like  a  heavy  burden  taken  off  the 
breast, —  you  breathe  at  once  more 
deeply  and  more  freely.  You  may 
say,  with  Jaromir,  in  Grillpurzers 
AmeettreUy — 

'*  Nun  irohlan !  es  Lit  geschehen  ! 
Wohl  dar  Blitxstrahl  hat  geschlagen. 
Den  die  Wolke  lang  getragen, 
Und  Ich  athme  wieder  frey ; 
Fiihl  Ich  gleich  es  hat  getroffeoy 
1st  vemichted  gleich  mein  hoffen, 
Doch  ists'  gut,— es  ist  vorbey." 

And,  then,  what  an  opening  for  6ne 
speeches !  how  you  can  talk  of  your 
attachment  and  admiration, —  your 
crushed  affections, —  the  happiness  of 
your  life  blighted  1  What  disinterested 
compliments  you  can  pay!  how  you 
can  dwell  on  every  feature  of  that 
lovely  face, — for  months  and  years  the 
sole  object  of  your  thoughts ; — of  that 
melodious  and  silver-toned  voice  which 
had  made  your  very  heart  thrill  again, 
and  of  those  soul-beaming  eyes  so  lone 
the  guiding  stars  of  your  hopes  and 
wishes  1  All  such  thtngs  answer  ad- 
mirably well,  af^er  having  experienced 
a  refusal,  or  what  may  be  construed 
into  one.  Before  such  a  repulse,  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  diffident  tone  is  neces-  . 
sary ;  and  if  you  are  accepted  you  may 
dispense  witli  compliments,  taking 
care,  however,  to  preserve  the  tender 
tone,  and  not  to  display  the  cloven  foot 
till  after  the  ceremony,  particulariy  if 
there  is  any  cash  in  the  question.  As 
to  all  these  fine  speeches,  after  refusal, 
the  lady  will  no  doubt  say  that  she 
can  really  no  longer  listen  to  such 
language ;  you  must  therefore  take 
care  how  you  introduce  them  :  it  must 
always  be  in  a  light,  easy,  graceful,  and 
play  ml  manner, — never  in  an  im- 
passioned manner,  as  if  you  were 
again  pleading  your  cause ;  get  a 
friendly  reproof  ror  talking  nonsense, 
and  nothing  more.  If  well  managed,  a 
refusal  is  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  uiiog ; 


it  cstablislies  you  a  privileged  person — 
one  who  is  no  longer  dangerous,  having 
tried  his  best,  and  failed.  With  tact, 
skill,  and  delicacy,  such  a  calamity 
may  be  turned  to  excellent  account; 
but  it  requires  great  management. 
There  was  my  old  friend,  Lord  Spoon- 
bill, who  acquired  great  iclat  the  other 
day  with  a  set  of  envious  women  and 
second-rate  dandies,  for  making  the 
silliest  speech  possible  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. He  had  paid  great  attention  to 
a  very  pretty  girl,  and  ended  by  asking 
her  in  form  :  he  was  politely  refused. 
Instead  of  doing  the  thing  handsomely, 
and  gaining  a  post  in  the  lady's  favour, 
he  ruined  himself  for  ever.  "Why," 
said  the  old  peer, "  you  did  not  thmk 
I  was  in  earnest,  did  you  ?"  The 
young  lady,  of  course,  thouglit  him  a 
poor  subject  indeed;  and  the  foolish 
world  #nly  applauded,  till  some  of  us, 
who  understand  the  thing,  declared 
the  speech  to  have  been  both  rude  and 
stupid. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  here 
press  a  venr  important  subject  on  the 
attention  of  Benedicks,  and  their  better 
halves.  If  a  gentleman  is  happily  mar- 
ried, and  if  a  lady  has  got  a  good  hus- 
band, though  not  exactly  the  paragon 
so  few  of  us  are  supposed  to  be,  I 
would  recommend  them  never  to  throw 
themselves  in  the  way  of  any  of  the 
lady's  previously  rejected  admirers. 
The  husband  knows  nothing,  perhaps, 
about  the  matter;  and  yet  it  is  a  trying 
affiiir  for  him.  The  truth  is — and  I 
say  it  with  grief  for  us  lords  of  the  cre- 
ation— that  few  gentlemen  are  likely  to 
improve  on  matrimonial  acquaintance. 
The  lover  is  polite,  gentle,  and  assi- 
duous,— to  alt  appearance  totally  free 
from  selfishness  ;  there  is  nothing 
coarse,  grovelling,  loutish,  or  gormand- 
ising about  him.  If  he  is  not  clever, 
he  is  kind ;  if  not  accomplished,  sin- 
cere and  manly;  waltzes,  perhaps, 
beautifully,  sings  delightfully,  and  has 
various  equally  brilliant  recommend- 
ations that  pass  very  well  before  wed- 
lock,though  never  looked  for  afterwards. 
No  very  prudent  wife  likes  to  see  her 
husband  waltz ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
honey-moon,  the  once  gentle  and  assi- 
duous lover  may  perhaps  be  observed, 
after  every  family  dinner,  with  his  dress 
half  unbuttoned,  fast  asleep  in  his  arm- 
chair, by  the  fire,  growling  destruction 
to  all  who  threaten  to  interrupt  the  quiet 

Srogress  of  digestion ;  or  the  gentle  and 
le  kind  may  be  seen  in  a  towering  rage^ 
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because  the  fish  is  spoiled,  or  the  mutton 
overdone :  the  selAshoess  of  his  nature 
breaks  out  at  erery  item  of  expense 
which  hb  appetite  or  vanity  had  occa- 
sioned ;  while  the  admired  sincerity  de- 
generates into  abrupt  peevishness,  and 
the  boasted  manliness  into  violence  and 
abusive  language.  There  is  nothing 
which  stamps  a  man  so  completely 
mindless  as  anger,  and  flying  mto  a 
rage,  as  tl>e  term  goes.  The  cause,  of 
friends,  duty,  injured  innocence,  niay 
excuse  warmth,  and  even  passion ;  but 
to  see  a  man  reddening  with  fury,  and 
thundering  with  passion,  about  dinners, 
balls,  books,  horses,  carriages,  dresses, 
or  other  paltry  sixpenny  matters  of  his 
own,  is  a  sure  si^  of  his  being  a  sneak- 
ing fellow ;  for,  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
tliis  rage  results  from  mere  affectation, 
and  is  an  attempt  to  conceal  folly,  ava- 
rice, and  error,  beneath  an  outbieaking 
of  abuse.  Now,  women  are  not  pre- 
pared for  all  these  things ;  and  there  is, 
besides,  so  frequent  a  want  of  delicacy 
about  our  coarser  sex,  which  the  pretty 
dears  only  find  out  after  marriage,  that 
they  can  hardly  &il  to  draw  unfavour- 
able comparisons  between  the  husband 
and  the  rejected  lover,  who  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  shewing  the  cloven 
foot.  The  rejected  is  only  remembered 
as  the  polite,  tender,  and  attentive. 
Female  fancy,  and  pity  also,  augment 
the  number  of  accomplishments,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  the  husband's  defi- 
ciencies are  discovered  and  enume- 
rated ;  so  tliat  a  rejected  lover,  of  any 
pretension,  has  always  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  a  husband  who  is  not 
absolute  perfection.  I  warn  the  mar- 
ried, therefore,  as  I  have  known  strange 
mischief  happen  in  consequence  of  such 
unexpected  meetings. 

A  lady,  Ull,  stately,  cold— for  the 
fire  of  her  heart  had  never  been 
awakened — but  dignified  and  beau- 
tiful, refused  one,  who  sought  her 
tliough  she  loved  him  not  The  re- 
jected of  her  heart  was  a  soldier, 
who  "  had  in  many  a  battle  been," 
had  been  undeservedly  beloved  by 
many,  and  on  whom, — inured  to  scenes 
of  fear  and  folly, —  love  sat  lightly 
as  danger  itself.  Tlie  lady  mamed, 
and  the  soldier  bowed  at  another 
shrine.  Three  years  had  passed  away, 
when  they  met  with  altered  hearts  in  a 
distant  land.  The  soldier's  affections 
were  with  a  fair  daughter  of  the  north, 
who  dwelt  by  Allan's  sparkling  stream ; 
and  the  lady's  heart  had  recoiled  from 


the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  turned 
to  him  who  had  loved  her,  but  whose 
love  was  extinguished.  It  was  strange, 
wild,  and  fearful  the  scene  of  titat  ex- 
planation. She  sought  out  the  man 
who  sought  her  not;  and  when  she 
found  that  tlie  former  lover  came  but 
as  a  friend,  and  that  his  heart  was 
estranged,  she,  the  cold,  the  stately, 
the  b^utiful,  Uie  accomplished,  be- 
came the  fervent  and  passionate  sup- 
f>liant  for  the  love  she  had  rejected — 
or  tliat  love,  the  fancied  possession  of 
which  had  supported  her  in  sorrow 
and  afiliction,  wlien  she  found  that 
all  her  hopes  of  earthly  happiness 
vanished. 

That  soldier  had  witnessed  many  a 
scene  of  death  and  fear,  but  never  was 
his  heart  so  shaken  as  by  tliat  lady's 
burst  of  passion  and  despair.  At  the 
mention  of  her  husband,  her  soul- 
beaming  eyes  flashed  fire,  fierce  as  the 
volcano  within  sight  of  which  the  par- 
ties met ;  and  her  face,  more  beautiful 
than  the  most  perfect  model  collected 
in  tliat  land  of  bygone  beauty,  was 
distorted  to  fiendish  hatred  when  her 
ruined  hopes  were  mentioned.  She 
felt  within  her  Uie  power  of  great 
and  ardent  affection ;  found  herself  tied 
to  one  on  whom  tliat  affection  could 
rest  no  more;  and  it  was  terrible  to 
behold  strong  passion,  deep  feeling, 
and  all  that  could  render  life  brilliant 
and  happy,  cast,  at  the  very  outset,  a 
helpless  wreck  on  a  barren  and  desolate 
shore.  And  yet  the  husband  who  had 
caused  all  this  ruin  was,  in  the  world's 
eye,  looked  upon,  as  a  "  very  proper 
man.'*  And  in  many  respects  he  was 
80 ;  but  he  was  a  commonplace  person, 
and  praised  by  the  world  on  traa  very 
account :  for  we  are  all  ready  to  praise 
those  from  whom  we  can  dread  no  ri- 
valry, though  slow  to  praise  merit,  till 
it  can  no  longer  be  repressed.  The 
lady  had  taken  him  on  the  world's  as- 
surance, be£Dre  she  knew  either  him  or 
herself.  But  knowledge  cane  in  time, 
and  brought,  as  before,  death  in  its 
train. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  gentlemen  to 
say  that  no  one  need  be  exposed  to  a 
refusal,  as  the  result  of  every  proposal 
may  easily  be  foreseen.  But  this  is 
"  all  my  eye,  Betty ;"  for  it  is  to  sup- 
pose that  there  are  no  clever  jilts  and 
coquettes  in  the  world — that  passion 
never  blinds  us  weak  mortals — and 
that  we  are  never  induced,  even  with 
our  eyes  open,  to  try  a  last  desperate 
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effort  to  obtain  hk^  bliss,  happiness, 
and  all  tliat  earth  holds  worth  existing 
for.  Or,  if  you  are  only  running  a  tilt 
at  money,  is  not  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds*  worth  the  chance  of  a  pro* 
posal  ?  I  have  known  men  crawl, 
year  after  year,  in  the  dust,  for  a 
twentieth  part  of  tlie  sum.  To  sup- 
pose that  you  need  not  eipose  your- 
self to  a  refusal,  is  also  to  suppose  that 
girls  never  mean  yes,  though  they  say 
no,  out  of  mere  gentle,  genuine,  lovely 
femaie  timidity.  I  recollect  a  very 
pretty  young  girl,  who  intended  to  take 
me  from  the  6rst,  and  who,  though  I 
had  got  lier  mother's  consent,  owing 
to  some  mistake  the  good  lady  made 
about  my  rent-roll,  required  ten  days 
of  laughing,  blushing,  and  evading, 
before  she  could  say  yes.  I  forget  what 
broke  off  the  match,  but  can  never  for- 
get the  yes.  A  hundred  refusals  may 
be  given  to  the  winds ;  but  one  single 
acceptance  should  be  cherished  in  the 
heart  for  ever  and  ever. 

I  intended  here  to  have  said  some- 
tiling  about  refusal  generally ;  but  find 
it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, without  going  into  a  detail  of  the 
natives  that  generally  influence  the 
proposals ;  and  tliis  is,  at  present, 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  re- 
lative merit  of  the  parties  must  also  be 
taken  into  account,  in  touching  on  this 
delicate  topic  :  so  that  for  the  present 
we  can  only  glance  at  it. 

Where  love  lias  not  paved  the  way 
for  the  gentle  swain,  be  must  of  course 
trust  to  his  wealth,  rank,  station — to 
some  great  eclat  or  advantage  the  mar- 
riage will  confer  on  the  lady  elect :  for 
I  am  not  speaking  exactly  of  the  shoals 
of  pretty  dears,  who  say  yes  nnerely  be- 
cause they  are  asked.  I  f  a  man  of  fair 
pretensions  is  refused  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  must  just  conclude  that 
he  has  not  offered  high  enough,  or  that 
the  lady  is,  as  the  world  say,  a  romantic 
girl,  and  will  not  give  her  hand  without 
Iter  heart :  and  when  you  can  neither 
win  nor  buy  a  heart,  sound  a  retreat  in 
good  time,  and  say  as  little  about  the 
matter  as  possible. 

The  ofier  of  a  moderately  wealthy 
man,  who  is  not  beloved,  but  who  is 
of  the  kind  that  may  be  loved,  will 
oflen  be  accepted,  where  greater  wealth, 
with  fewer  personal  advantages,  would 
be  refused.  Interest  is  still  the  object ; 
but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  interest  that 
will  go  the  whole  hog  for  rank  and 
distinction.  Most  matches  ia  the  higher 


and  middling  ranks  are  of  this  half  and 
half  sort :  the  lady  takes  her  chance  of 
the  husband — for  a  consideration. 

Then,  again,  a  gentleman,  who  is 
actually  beloved,  shall  be  refused, 
because  duties  intervene;  or  he  may 
be  poor,  or  not  sufficiently  wealthy  for 
the  lady's  ambitious  views :  her  love 
of  distinction  and  fashionable  notoriety 
outweigh  her  love  for  the  dear  fellow. 
Tlie  oddest  thing  of  all  is  to  see  women 
of  rank  and  weaJlli  marrying  for  addi- 
tional rank  and  wealth,  instead  of  mar- 
rying for  love. 

But,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say 
any  thing  very  much  to  the  purpose 
about  refusals  generally,  a  little  tact 
and  observation  will  always  tdl  you 
whether  tlie  girl  who  refused  you  would 
have  been  worth  having,  had  she  ac- 
cepted. I  am  speaking  of  verbal  ooro- 
munications  only ;  as  nobody  ever  writes 
who  can  speak.  It  is  usual,  in  all 
cases  of  refusal,  for  the  lady  to  say 
that  she  is  deeply  grateful  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  her ;  but,  feel- 
ing only  friendship  for  you,  she  regrets 
tliat  she  cannot  accept  your  proposal, 
&c.  &c.  I  have  heard  the  words  so 
often,  that  I  know  them  by  heart. 
The  words,  however  varied,  signify 
little;  it  is  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  pronounced  that  must 
guide  you  in  forming  your  estimate  of 
the  cruel  one.  If  they  are  pronounced 
with  evident  marks  of  sorrow,  instead 
of  triumph,  sliewing  unfeigned  regret 
for  having  caused  pain  which  she  could 
not  alleviate — if  her  voice  is  soft, 
broken  and  tremulous — her  eye  dim- 
med with  a  half  formed  tear,  which  it 
requires  even  an  effort  to  subdue, — 
then,  I  say,  yon  may  share  in  her  sor* 
row,  for  ^ou  have  probably  lost  a  prise 
worth  gaming ;  but  tliougb  you  grieve, 
you  may  also  hope,  if  you  are  a  man 
of  any  pretension,  for  there  is  evidently 
good  feeling  to  build  upon.  Do  not, 
therefore,  fly  out,  and  make  an  idiot 
of  yourself,  on  receiving  your  refusal  ;^ 
submit  with  a  good  grace ;  solicit  a 
continuance  of  friendship,  to  support 
you  under  tlie  heart-crushing  affliction 
you  have  sustained.  Take  her  hand  at 
parting ;  kiss  it  fervently,  but  quietly ; 
no  outri  conduct  of  any  kind — jest  a 
little  at  the  expense  of  your  own  failure, 
without,  however,  attempting  to  deprive 
her  of  tlie  honour  of  the  victory.  Rise 
ia  her  estimation  by  tlie  manner  in 
which  you  receive  your  sentence ;  let 
her  sorrow  be  mingled  with  admiration, 
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and  tliere  is  no  knowing  how  soon 
tilings  will  change.  These  instructions, 
you  will  perceive,  are  not  intended  for 
every  one,  as  they  require  skill,  tact, 
quickness,  and  feeling,  in  order  to  be 
appreciated  and  acted  upon.  If  you 
want  these  qualities,  just  make  love 
purse  in  hand :  it  is  a  safe  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  will  answer  adroirubly 
with  all  ranks,  from  Almack's  to  the 
Borough.  There  is  only  one  class  with 
whom  it  will  not  answer,  and  that  is 
the  Tery  class  worth  having. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lady  re- 
fuses you  in  a  ready-made  and  well- 
delivered  speech,  which  had  evidently 
been  prepared  and  kept  waiting  for 
you,  tnen  make  your  bow,  and  Uiank 
your  stars  for  your  lucky  escape.  If 
she  admonishes  your  inconsiderate  con* 
duct,  bids  you  calm  your  excited  feel- 
ings, and  support  your  affliction — if 
she  triumphs,  in  fact,  and  is  conde- 
scendingly polite — then  cut  a  caper 
for  jov,  and  come  down  in  the  attitude 
of  John  of  Bologna's  flying  Mercury, 
for  you  have  ample  cause  to  rejoice. 
If  the  lady  snaps  at  you,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  You  are  an  impudent 
fellow" — which  may  sometimes  be 
true,  though  it  should  not  exactly  be 
told — then  reply  with  a  few  stanzas  of 
Miss  Landon*s  song : 

*'  There  is  in  southern  climes  a  breeze, 
That  sweeps  with  changeless  course  the 

seas; 
Fixed  to  one  point — oh,  faithful  gale ! 
Thou  art  not  for  my  wandering  sail.** 

If  she  bursts  out  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter,  as  I  once  knew  a  lady  do, 
then  join  her  by  all  means;  for  you 
may  be  sure  that  she  is  either  an  ill- 
bred  hoyden  or  a  downricht  idiot. 
But  if,  unable  to  speak,  crief  at  having 
caused  you  pain  makes  her  burst  into 
tears, — as  a  little  Swedish  girl  once 
did,  when  such  a  proposal  was  made  to 
her, — then  join  her  if  you  like,  for  the 
chances  are  that  you  have  lost  one  really 
worth  weeping  for. 

I  have  known  a  great  many  refusals 
given  in  my  time,  but,  excepting  the 
hundred  and  odd  that  I  have  received 
myself,  cannot  say  that  I  ever  knew 
gentlemen  very  ill  used  in  such  mat- 
ters; for  where  we  see  one  man  re- 
fused who  should  be  accepted,  we  see 
a  hundred  accepted  who  should  be 
wheeled  to  the  right  about  without 
the  least  ceremony.  Good  friends,  no 
doubt,  interfere  at  times  to  prevent  a 


good  match ;  and  I  would  have  you  be 
on  your  euard  against  maiden  aunts, 
particulany  when  they  are  tall  and  thin. 
Cousins  and  sisters  will  also  inter- 
fere: I  have  suffered  from  the  exer- 
tions of  both.  This  generally  happens 
when  the  gentleman  has  little  money, 
or  when  the  lady's  friends  are  spinsters, 
older  than  herself.  Women  do  not  like 
to  see  their  younger  relations  married 
before  them. 

I  have  heard  of  gentlemen  making 
love  "  with  drawn  sword  and  cock  a 
trigger,"  threatening  to  dispatch  them- 
selves instantly  should  the  lady  con- 
tinue refractory.  This  is  evidently  a 
foolish  mode  of  proceeding ;  for  what 
would  be  the  consequence  were  the 
lady  to  persevere  in  saying  no  ?  You 
would,  for  tlie  honour  of  consistency, 
be  forced  to  fall  on  your  sword,  or  blow 
out  your  brains  at  once,  without  having, 
it  may  be  hoped,  had  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  so  absurd  an  ex- 
tremity. Besides,  a  lady  frightened 
into  compliance  in  this  manner  will 
not  deem  herself  bound  to  keep  her 
word ;  and  I  recollect  a  charming 
Creole  widow,  much  courted  for  her 
fine  eyes,  and  not  at  all  for  the  cotton 
and  sugar  estates,  being  terrified  into 
saying  yes,  at  the  sight  of  a  Highland 
dirk,  and  giving  orders,  next  morning, 
that  the  accepted  lover  should  be  re- 
ceived no  more. 

One  word  here,  at  parting.  Gentle- 
men should,  I  think,  make  up  their 
minds  before  they  ask  a  lady;  and 
should  not  then  allow  one  refusal  to 
settle  the  question.  Women — those, 
at  least,  who  are  worth  having — are 
timid,  delicate,  and  sensitive,  and  do 
not  always  know  how  to  answer  when 
such  a  proposal  comes  very  unex- 
pectedly upon  them.  Give  them  time, 
therefore,  and  renew  the  charge.  A 
proposal  in  form  is  like  a  regular 
attack  on  a  fortress.  Even  if  repulsed, 
in  the  first  assault,  from  the  miin  body 
of  (he  work,  the  chances  are  that  you 
make  good  a  lodgement  much  further 
in  advance  than  where  you  were  when 
the  first  attack  was  hazarded.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  make  up  your  mind  well  be- 
fore you  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you,because, 
though  she  may  refuse  you  at  first,  you 
may  awaken  a  flame  in  her  breast  which 
will  prey  long  and  painfully  on  the 
best  affections  of  her  heart.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  r^ular  coquettes, 
with  whom  we  only  amuse  ourselves  at 
times.    Nor  must  you  mistake  a  little 
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pleasant  flirtation  for  regular  coquetry, 
as  they  are  diffisrent  things  altogether. 
Flirtation  may  be  compared  to  u  grace- 
ful and  elegant  fencing  match,  carried 
OD  in  harmless  sport,  witii  safe  and 
wdl-butloned  foils ;  whereas  coquetry 
is  a  fencing  match  in  which  one  party 
wears  a  concealed  coat  of  mail,  and 
uses  a  sharp  foil,  the  envenomed  point 
of  which  is  only  concealed  beneath  a 
thin  covering  of  treacherous  leather. 

You  often   hear  ladies  blamed  for 
telling  the  world  of  the  refusals  they 
have  dealt  out    This  I  take  to  be  very 
foolish ;  for  if  you,  or  any  of  the  wrath- 
ful rejected,  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  or  achieved  some  other  little 
triumph  of  the  kind,  would  you  conceal 
it  from  the  world,  merely  to  spare  the 
tender  feelings  of  the  vanquished  ?  Not 
you,  indeed  ;  and,  as  conquests  are  the 
triumphs  of  tlie  fair,  and  proposals  the 
trophies  of  victory,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
(lered  at  if,  like  ourselves,  they  some- 
tiroes  boast  of  their  success.    I  see  no 
reason,  indeed,  why  a  fair,  honourable 
proposal  should  not  be  told  :  only  your 
vanity  feels  hurt  at  not  having  been 
able  to  make  any  impression  on  a 
pretty  girKs  heart ;  or  you  are  asliaroed 
at  having  failed  in  a  money  specula- 
tion, carried   on  under  the  mask  of 
love — in  that  case  you  may  well  blush 
at  being  detected.    In  all  others,  do  as 
1  do ;  tell  the  whole  affair  yourself,  if 
the  lady  does  not.  I  am,  indeed,  parti- 
cularly liberal  on  such  points ;  for,  if  a 
pretty  girl  lays  greater  stress  on  a  civil 
speech  than  it  was  intended  to  convey, 
I  never  contradict,  but  leave  her  all  the 
honour  of  the  victoiy.  And  why  should 
women  be  blamed  for  telling  the  result 
of  your  proposal  ?     What  would  it  be 
if  they  told  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made?    How  would  you  like  to  hear  a 
description  of  the  pretty  figure  you  cut 
on  the  occasion — your  conceited,  va- 
pid, and   confident  presumption,  on 
making    the    proposal  —  your    silly, 
astonished,  and  abashed  look,  on  re- 
ceiving your  dismissal  ?    How  would 
you  like  to  hear  of  your  mean,  Owning, 
praying,  cringing,  supplications  for  the 
hand  of  a  rich  heiress — of  your  un- 
manly tears,  and  more  unmanly  threats  7 
Would  it  be  very  pleasant  to  have  your 
bravado  conduct   in    advancing,  and 
your  bandog  scowl    of  revenge  and 
coarse  vulgarity  in  retreating,  laid  bare 
to  the  world  ?  The  best  display  a  man 
makes  on  such  occasions  is  but  fbolisli ; 
and  no  one  would  wish  to  be  reminded 
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of  the  blushing  and  sheepish  bashful- 
ness  which  prevented  him  from  putting 
even  a  few  comprehensible  sentences 
together,  merely  to  say,  "  Will  you 
marry  me  ?"  Now  these  things,  to  tlie 
honour  of  the  sex  be  it  said,  are  seldom 
told :  and  vet,  what  admirable  stories 
some  could  tell  1  and  do  tell  occa- 
sionally, though  but  in  a  trifling  way. 
If,  therefore,  Uie  hard-hearted  girl  only 
boasts  of  having  refused  you,  plead 
guilty  at  once  to  the  tender  affliction, 
and  thank  your  stars  that  things  are 
no  worse. 

But  we  are  digressing,  and  must 
return  to  the  Continent,  or  to  the 
figure,  rather,  which  you  cut  on  your 
arrival  in  England.  Corpo  di  Bacco/ 
what  a  quiz  you  And  yourself  on  alight- 
ing from  the  Dover  coach,  so  tlmt  the 
first,  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  steal 
unperceived  to  your  hatter  and  tailor, 
in  order  to  be  made  presentable ;  for 
your  attire  makes  even  gravity  hold  its 
sides  with  laughter.  Of  hats  I  have  no 
time  to  speak  at  present;  and  must, 
therefore,  proceed  to  your  tailor,  who 
blushes  at  seeing  a  customer  in  a  coat 
that  seems  made  for  Grimaldi,  and  with 
nether  garments  that  are  truly  unmen- 
tionable. In  vain  you  assure  him  that 
every  article  was  made  by  the  first 
artist  in  Paris :  he  suspects  you  have 
been  acting  tableaux^  and  taken  the 
subjects  from  Cruickshanks's  carica- 
tures. He  proceeds  to  measure  you, 
therefore,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  sure 
of  your  identity. 

Before  we  talk  of  coats,  we  must  say 
a  word  of  the  artists  and  their  bills. 
There  are  several  good  tailors  in  Lon- 
don, and  most  of  the  real  army  tailors 
may  be  depended  upon  for  a  good  lit 
and  good  materials ;  but  they  are  exor- 
bitantly expensive.  By  real  army  tailors, 
I  do  not  mean  those  who  call  themselves 
so  because  they  have  occasionally  made 
a  subaltern's  uniform,  but  those  who 
are  regularly  employed  by  whole  regi- 
ments, or  by  a  number  of  well-dressed 
military  men.  But,  then,  you  must 
know  how  to  manage  them,  or  you  will 
soon  be  an  ill-dressed  man,  with  a  very 
long  tailor's  bill.  Tlie  secret  of  being 
well  dressed — and  I  tell  it  yon  in  con- 
fidence— is  to  keep  short  bills,  and  to 
change  your  tailor  the  moment  you 
suspect  that  he  shews  the  slightest 
symptom  of  inattention  to  your  parti- 
cular whim  or  fancy.  For  if  you  are 
once  so  deeply  in  his  debt  that  you 
cannot  pay  him  off  the  moment  you 
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find  the  slightest  fault  with  him,  from 
that  moment  he  will  dress  you  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure  and  fancy,  instead 
of  your  own.  If  you  want  an  altera- 
tion done  to  your  coat,  it  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  slo?enly  and  patch- 
work style  imaginable ;  and  if  you  send 
it  back  in  wrath,  in  comes  the  bill  in 
return :  so  that,  unless  you  can  always 
meet  the  demand  for  cash,  you  must 
put  up  with  what  your  tailor  approves, 
however  little  you  may  like  it  yourself. 
The  charges,  also,  must  be  submitted 
to  without  a  murmur;  and  they  are 
enormous  at  the  best,  particularly  all 
the  trifling  items  that  run  up  the  ac- 
counts. It  is  only  by  a  rigid  debate 
on  every  item  of  a  short  account, 
having  the  money  in  your  pocket, 
that  you  can  keep  tailors*  bills  in  order. 
If  you  follow  this  plan,  you  will  fiud 
the  leading  and  (<{o  called)  expensive 
tailors  the  best  and  cheapest  also.  I 
have  often  heard  of  cheap  tailors,  but 
never  could  find  one,  having  always 
found  the  cheap  articles  the  most  ex- 
pensive in  the  end.  Another  evil  of 
tailors  is,  that  they  generally  have 
some  particular  cut  or  fancy  of  their 
own,  which  they  insist  on  following, 
however  unsuited  to  your  taste  or 
figure.  Like  bootmakers,  who — as  the 
corns  of  all  the  boot- wearing  sons  of 
earth  attest — invariably  make  boots  and 
shoes  too  small,  so  tailors  constantly 
make  clothes  too  tight.  It  is  useless  to 
remonstrate.  You  are  told  that  your 
coats  fit  beautifully;  and  assured,  at 
llie  very  time  when  you  can  hardly 
breathe  in  it,  that  it  is  easy  as  a  glove. 
As  to  making  it  wider,  that  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question — not  a  line  of  cloth 
is  laid-in  ;  and  pounds'  worth  of  good 
articles  are  daily  spoiled  in  the  eleroal 
hope  of  saving  fartliings. 

"  Well,  Mr.  White,"  said  we,  on 
arriving  in  town,  "  what  is  the  order  of 
the  day  ?*'  Mr.  White,  who  is  not  only 
a  first-rate  hand  at  a  fit,  but  a  man  of 
taste  also  —  his  studio  is  at  53  Great 
Marlborough  Street  —  immediately  pro- 
duced a  splendid  collection  of  new 
waistcoat  patterns.  Seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten  guineas  each !  All  very  fine,  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  afflicting  to  think  tliat 
modern  invention  has  been  unable  to 
rise  beyond  the  pattern  of  a  waistcoat, 
considering  also  that  a  showy  and  em- 
broidered waistcoat  agrees  but  indiffer- 
ently witli  a  plain  coat.  I  formerly 
proposed  that  silk  trousers,  shawl  waist- 
coats,and  firock  coats^laced  d  ia  militaire, 


should  be  worn  in  full  dress,  being,  in 
fact,  the  handsomest  costume  consistent 
with  modem  apparel;  but  as  we  are 
still  confined  to  the  stifi*,  cut-away 
dress-coat,  we  must  just  try  to  make 
the  best  appearance  we  can.  With  a 
plain  coat,  showy  waistcoats  are,  no 
doubt,  out  of  character ;  and  with  a 
plain  black  one,  they  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  attempt,  also,  to  wear 
a  white  waistcoat,  with  plain  black 
coat  and  trousers,  is  a  complete  failure, 
even  when  worn  with  a  full  black  stock ; 
for  it  looks  as  if  you  had  forgotten  your 
real  and  upper  waistcoat,  and  come  with 
the  under  one.  I1ie  same  appearance 
of  fbrgetfiilness  applies  to  all  while 
stocks,  whether  satin  or  otherwise. 
With  a  blue  coat  and  metal  buttons, 
you  may  wear  a  flowered  and  embroi- 
dered satin  or  velvet  waistcoat;  the 
crimson  velvet  and  gold,  are,  of  course, 
the  handsomest.  Satin  only  answers  in 
black,  and  then  accords  only  with  a 
black  coat ;  but  gold  and  satin  cannot 
go  together.  Shawl  collars  are  indis- 
pensable—  tlie  others  look  stiflf  and 
formal  —  but  they  must  be  well  and 
gracefully  cut ;  that  is,  they  must  be 
cut  narrow  behind  the  neck,  and  swell 
out  in  breadth  as  they  descend  on  the 
breast.  For  this  purpose,  the  upper 
buttons  and  button-holes  of  the  waist- 
coat must  recede  from  the  edge,  so  as 
to  permit  the  collar  to  loop  over :  this 
is  your  only  way  to  get  a  right  fit. 
The  length  of  the  waistcoat  is  also  a 
very  essential  matter;  for  a  single  line 
too  short  or  too  long,  and  feilure  is 
irremediable.  The  waistcoat  must  just 
reach  the  swell  of  the  hip,  and  rise  a 
little  wiih  it,  to  shew  that  it  comes 
fully  home,  and  then  descend  to  a 
point  in  front,  to  give  you  shape  and 
toumure.  Trousers  are  a  very  difficult 
article  to  fiishion.  They  must  be  wide. 
All  tights  looks  ill,  ungraceful,  not  to 
say  indecent.  Tliere  is  nothing  like  a 
wide,  flowing,  and  easy  dress :  every 
thing  stiff  and  gifie  looks  awkward. 
With  the  Turks,  who,  till  their  late 
reforms,  were  the  best  dressed  men  in 
Europe,  the  word  "  tight  breeches  " 
was  very  justly  a  term  of  reproach. 

As  to  the  particular  cut  of  your  coat, 
it  must  depend  on  your  face  and  figure ; 
for  the  dress  that  would  become  the  tall, 
stately  figure,  and  long  features,  of  the 
Kniglit  of  La  Mancha,  even  he  of  the 
rueful  countenance,  would  look  but  in- 
differently on  the  round  and  shapeless 
figure  of  the  sagacious   governor  of 
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Barataria.  It  is  nonsense,  therefore,  to 
tie  yourself  down  to  fashion :  you  must 
know  how  to  be  above  it,  and  to  make 
that  fiishionable  which  you  may  con- 
descend to  wear.  I  always  make  it  a 
point  to  deviate  in  something  from 
established  fashion,  even  when  I  have 
myself  introduced  it. 

Dress-coats  must  be  black  or  blue ; 
a  rich  coffee-coloured  brown,  with  the 
rest  of  the  apparel  in  good  harmony, 
has  also  succeeded :  but  all  attempts 
at  claret  colour  have  failed.  As  a  ge- 
neral role,  the  fewer  glaring  colours 
and  contrasts  the  better.  Set  offyowt 
dress,  if  you  can ;  but  never  let  the 
parrot  or  maccaw  gliu^  of  its  colours 
attract  that  notice  which  is  due  only 
to  yourself.  A  man  looks  exceedingly 
foolish  if  be  cannot  come  up  to  the 
attention  his  dress  has  excited.  Re- 
collect, also,  that  tliere  is  much  of  taste 
and  genius  dbplayed  in  costume.  You 
never  savl  a  man  of  sense  dressed  like 
a  fool ;  and  all  attempts  at  filthy  and 
vulgar  negligence  are  mere  proofs  of 
stupid  affectation.  Rings,  chains, 
trinkets,  brooches,  are,  of  course, 
beneath  notice. 

As  to  morning  dress,  a  frock  coat, 
improperly  called  a  surtout,  is  the  only 
thing  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  the 
choice  of  colours,  you  have  here  more 
latitude ;  but  it  must  be  made  single- 
breasted.  A  double-breasted  frock- 
coat  should  not  be  acknowledged; 
such  a  thing  is  a  misconception,  an 
error  in  judgment  altogether.  Tlie 
exact  length  of  a  frock-coat  b,  however, 
a  great  point.  If  you  are  tall,  let  it 
come  fkirly  to  tlie  knee;  not  a  line 
shorter,  whatever  fashion  may  dictate : 
and,  even  then,  you  must  wear  trousers 
of  good  dimension,  in  order  to  make 
the  thing  look  well.  If  you  are  a 
dumpy,  you  may  do  as  you  like. 

Shirts,  stocks,  cravats,  all  difficult 
points,  must  be  touched  upon  another 
time.  At  present,  I  can  only  say  that 
frills  will  not  do ;  they  are  not  in  cha- 
racter with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A 
good  stock  or  cravat  is  also  wanting ; 
not  I  shall  have  one  made  by  next 
month. 

Ilats,  boots,  and  shoes,  must  also 
stand  over.    But  I  may  as  well  tell  you 


never  to  wear  stockings  with  open  work 
in  front  or  at  the  sides — they  are  fit 
only  for  rope  and  opera  dancers ;  and 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  wearing 
spangled  pumps. 

Early  m  spring,  I  shall  make  my 
appearance  in  Regent  Street,  with  a 
well-fitted,  single-breasted  coat,  but- 
toned down  to  the  waist,  and  cut 
graoefuUy  away  over  the  hips  —  con- 
cave, not  the  vulgar  and  unfitting  con- 
vex cut — so  as  to  leave  the  free  action 
of  the  limbs  :  it  will  be  short,  but 
rather  broad  in  the  skirts ;  sleeves 
wide,  gracefully  plaited  on  the  shoul- 
ders, so  as  to  mark  the  figure — nothing 
more.  I  shall  wear  a  slouched  hat, 
rather  broad  in  the  brim,  well  bent 
down  before  and  behind ;  the  crown 
rather  conical,  so  as  to  appear  light 
and  airy,  and  of  height  to  correspond 
with  my  face  and  figure. 

On  all  grand  occasions,  when  out  of 
uniform,  I  now  wear  a  black  coat,  with 
real  gold-wire  covered  buttons,  the 
only  perfect  dress  buttons;  a  black 
velvet  waistcoat,  with  dittos.  When  I 
sport  stone  or  steel-coloured  trousers, 
wiUi  stockings  to  match,  I  wear  a  black 
kersymere  waistcoat,  with  the  above 
buttons;  but,  in  general,  I  prefer  the 
black  trousers,  and  only  change  occa- 
sionally for  the  sake  of  variety.  When 
Lord  Palmerston  first  saw  me  in  the 
above  costume,  he  declared  that  he 
would  willingly  have  resigned  the 
honour  of  the  quadruple  treaty,  for 
the  credit  of  having  devised  it.  I  told 
him  that  well  he  might,  but  that  his 
days  of  dandyism  had  passed  away 
with  his  Conservative  politics.  It  is 
only  by  aid  of  light,  airy,  and  elastic 
feelings,  that  you  can  ever  become  a 
well-dressed  man.  Hilarity,  cheerful- 
ness, and  good-humour,  must  give  tlie 
toumure  requisite  for  the  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  elegant  wear  of  the  best- made 
apparel.  Without  these  brilliant  qua- 
lities, which  are  totally  incompatible 
with  the  sour,  envious,  and  malignant 
spirit  of  Whiggism,  the  best  clothes  in 
the  world  willTook  awkward  ;  and  the 
consequence  really  is,  that  no  man  ever 
beheld  a  well-dressed  Whig,  nor  an 
ill-dressed  Fraserian. 
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INTERCHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 
John  Bull. 

"  And  thou,  my  poor  Theodore/'  said  FlftTia,  "  thou  hast  no  rest." 

Attila  [not  Watts,  hut  Janes]. 
Locutas  Bos.  Titus  Litius. 

5m Sir  Walter:^ 

In  Lirj  we  are  sure  to  cross 

At  OTory  turn  loeutut  bo$. 

As  well  and  grsTely  speaks  that  ox 

As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks. 

Or  held  in  Rome  repuhlican 

The  place  of  common  councilman. 

Marmion  [memoriter]. 
"  Theodore  Hook  remembers  where  and  when." — Tht  Doctor,  toI.  i.  p.  394. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

Tristbam  Shahdy. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  1 

Parturiunt  monies,  nascetur  ridicnlus  mus.  Horace. 

Now,  before  I  quit  Calais,  a  traveUwriter  would  saj,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
give  some  account  of  it.  Now,  I  think  it  rery  much  amiss  that  a  man  cannot  go 
quietly  through  a  town,  and  let  it  alone,  when  it  does  not  meddle ;  but  that  he  must 
be  turning  about,  and  drawing  his  pen  at  every  kennel  he  crosses.         Stbbne. 


INTERCHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

William  Caxton. 

Cross-readings,  ship  news,  and  mistakes  of  the  press.  Goldsm itb. 

To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine.  Pops  (we  belUve). 

A  damning  proof.  Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 
Ada  Byron. 

Zetis  de  pai*  emon  ha  ou  chre,  he  homos  philologi  pantes  homologouai  tote 
logous.  Where? 

Wit,  be  it  or  in  prose  or  rh^me, 
Should,  like  true  music,  stiike  in  time.  ^    Nowhere. 

*  The  Doctor,  &c.    London ;  Longman  and  Co.    1835. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 
Francis  Rabelais. 


Courage  !  we  see  land* 


DlOOBNBS  tfl  StANLBT. 


Je  doute  qu'il  y  ait  chose  plus  rare  au  monde,  en  matiere  de  Utt^rature,  qu'un 
Mraiu  qui  r^uasit  dans  la  composition  d'one  histoire  sterile  en  grands  6venemens, 
cofluue  aeroit  celle  d'un  siecle,  ou  d*un  regno  tout  uni  et  tout  pacifique,  ou  les  ann^es 
comme  le  jours  se  ressemblent  toutes,  et  rout  d'un  pas  4gal,  et  d'un  m^me  train  sans 
le  moindre  orage.  *  *  *  Je  doute  s'il  est  sage  qu*il  veuille  s'embarquer  dans 
une  tdle  ourrage  sans  6chouer  mis^rablement.  Fola  bd. 

Vita,  LysBO,  sitis,  Hquisti,  ilebis,  adores. 

Membra,  bominem,  tumnlum,  morte,  liquore,  face.         Ds  Rabblxsio. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

Ne  ?0tt8  snffisoit  nous  avoir  ainsj  morcrocassebesassenezassegiguligoacopapon- 
drilles  toua  les  membres  superieurs.  Rabblau. 


The  Loves  of  the  Triangles. 


William  Pitt  [Antijacobin], 


LuciAN. 
Seest  thon  not  that  what  thou  thinkett  to  be  four  is  ten,  and  a  perfect  triangle, 
and  the  oath  we  swear  by  1 

Y  con  esto.  Bios  te  de  salud,  y  a  mi  non  olvide.    VaU»  Cbbvantbs. 


IHTERCHAPTEa  THE  SECOND. 
JOHN  BULL. 

"  And  thon,  my  poor  Theodore,"  said 
FlsTia,  *'  thoQ  haat  no  rest.'* 

AmLA  [n4>t  Watts,  but  James]. 


Locutus  Bos. 


Titus  Livivs. 


See  Sir  Walter  :. 
In  Livy  we  are  sure  to  croas 
At  every  torn  loeutus  bot, 
Aa  well  and  gravely  speaks  that  ox 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks. 
Or  held  in  Rome  republican 
The  place  of  common  councilman. 

MarmioH  [memoriter]. 

**  Theodore  Hook  remembers  where 
tad  when.''— Tfcs  Doctor,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

In  tlie  first  columu  of  the  ninth  page 
of  the  eight  liundred  and  ninety-first 
number  of  the  newspaper  named  and 
entitled  the  John  Bullf  being  the  ini- 
tial number  of  the  eighteenth  volume 
thereof,  which  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  its  office,  No.  forty.  Fleet  Street, 
in  the  city  of  London,  by  John  Cooper 
Bnnney,  printer,  of  No.  forty-three, 
Amwell  Street,  Pentonville,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  of  No.  forty, 


Fleet  Street,  aforesaid,  on  Sunday  the 
seventh  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  [we  liave  been  thus 
minute,  in  order  to  imitate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Whiff  act  of  parliament 
for  the  pestering  of  the  press  *],  will  be 
found  an  allusion  to  tnese  our  Doc- 
toral labours,  set  forth  in  words  and 
figures  as  followeth :  — 

"  We  have  received,  and  read  with 
great  pleasure,  the  third  volume  of 
Southejf't  Works,  in  which  there  is  ver^ 
much  to  admire  and  delight  in.  It  is 
curious  and  satisfiictory  to  us  to  find, 
at  p.  83,  some  extracts  quoted  hy  Mr. 
Southey  from  BuU  (Feb.  14, 18S0),  in- 
sisting  upon  his  being  the  author  of  the 
Devils  Walk,  attributed  hj some  to  Cole- 
ridce,  and  claimed  in  this  paper  bj  the 
nephew  of  Person  as  his,  written  at  an 
evening  partv  at  the  late  Dr.  Beloe*s,  of 
which  the  said  gentleman  possessed  '  the 
identical  MS.' 

"  We  then  said  that  *  the  lines  were 
written  bj  Mr.  Southey  one  morning  he- 
fore  breakfast,  the  idea  having  atruck  him 
while  shaving.  They  were  subsequently 
shewn  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  who,  we  believe, 
pointed  some  of  the  stanzas,  and,  perhaps, 
added  one  or  two.' 


•  Spring  Rice.- 
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*'  Then  came  •  letter  to  the  Cautt  Jourm 
nal  from  a  Mr.  Marshall,*  dated  York, 
also  claiming  the  verses ;  and  upon  all  this 
controversy  we  superadded  :  — 

'' '  We  cannot  wiate  any  more  time 
upon  the  Devirs  Walk,  We  happen  to 
know  that  it  is  Mr.  Souther's ;  bat,  as  he 
is  alive,  we  refer  anj  body,  who  is  not 
yet  satisfied,  to  that  eminent  person  him- 
self. We  do  not  mean  the  Devil — but 
the  Doctor,* 

'*  This  last  remark  may  sound  pro- 
phetic, at  a  time  when  so  much  learning 
and  talent  are  in  the  course  of  exercisa 
in  Fraser's  admirable  Magazine,  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Southey  is  tht  Doctor;  and, 
with  reference  to  the  erudite  papers 
which  appear  in  the  current  number  of 
Fraser,  we  wonder  to  find  the  eztraordl* 
nary  error  about  this  DeviVt  Walk  still 
persisted  in.  Speaking  of  Coleridge 
(p.  112),  the  *  Doctor's'  Doctor  says: 
'  His  attempts  at  drollery  in  the  Friend, 
and  elsewhere,  are  melancholy  to  the  last 
degree ;  in  the  best  things  of  the  sati- 
rical kind  he  ever  wrote,  The  Devil's 
Waik,  The  Two  Round  Spacei  on  the 
Tombstone,  and  some  epigrams,  he  went 
to  the  Devil  for  their  piquancy.' 

«<  This-^as  being  but  five  days  old  — 
is  the  latest  mistake  that  has  been  made, 
and  the  longest  persisted  in  upon  this 
question,  which  is  now  settled  by  the 
publication  of  the  said  Devife  Watk  in 
this  new-bndding  third  votame  of  Son* 
they's  work,  whereupon  Mr.  Southey 
writeth  thus :  — 

**  <  Professor  Person  iWTer  bad  anj 
part  of  these  verses  as  a  writer ;  aad  it 
IS  for  the  first  time  that  he  now  appears 
in  them  as  the  subject  of  two  or  three 
stanzas,  written  some  few  years  ago, 
when  the  fabricated  story  of  his  having 
composed  them  during  an  evening  par^ 
at  Dr.  Vincent's  (hr  that  was  the  ori- 
ginal habitat  of  this  falsehood),  was  re- 
vived. A  friend  of  one  of  the  author's, 
more  zealous  for  him  than  he  has  ever 
been  for  himself,  urged  them  to  put  the 
matter  out  of  doubt  (for  it  was  before 
Mr.  Coleridge  had  done  so);  and,  as 
much  to  please  that  friend,  as  to  amuse 
himself  and  his  domestic  circle,  in  a 
sportive  mood,  the  part  which  relates  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  poem  was 


thrown  off,  and  that  also  touching  the 
said  professor.  The  old  vein  having  thus 
bten  opened,  some  other  pass^es  were 
added,  and  so  it  grew  to  its  present 
length.' 

"  It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  we 
were  perfectly  correct  in  oar  atateaenla 
upon  this  matter,  nor  should  we  have 
been  so  stannch  in  our  assertions  and 
maintenance  of  the  qnestion,  never  hav- 
ing had  the  slightest  commnnication  wttfa 
Mr.  Southey  on  the  matter,  if  we  had  not 
ourselves  copied,  from  an  original  MS. 
which  was  lent  to  us,  iJu  poem  as  ori- 
ginally written,  and  which,  we  must  say, 
we  much  more  admire  than  that  which 
now  appears  with  very  considerable  ad- 
ditions. 

Compliments  to  our  learning,  talent, 
and  erudition,  are  so  commoD,  that  we 
look  upon  them  ds  no  more  than  the 
just  tribute  paid  to  our  merits,  and  we 
make  no  sign  of  gratitude  or  acknow- 
ledgment. But  we  are  always,  being 
as  meek  **  as  Moses  or  Melancthon,"t 
ready  to  correct  any  error  into  which, 
from  the  various  multifiuriout  and  con- 
trarious  occupations  teeming,  buzzing, 
whizzing,  ana  whirling  in  the  cerebral 
organisation  of  our  upper  stories,  we 
mav  happen  to  fall.  Therefore  we, 
with  much  pleasure,  insert  this  au- 
thentic claim  of  the  Doctor  to  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  Demft  Walk.  Part  of 
it,  however,  may  be  attribntable  to 
Coleridge ;  but,  as  the  viskm  and  the 
faculty  divine  — 

**  The  single,  double,    and    the   triple 
rhymes  "t  — 

are  undoubtedly  Southey*s,  his  be  the 
honour;  and  the  Devil  and  he  will 
walk  together,  until  the  literature  of 
England  goes  to  the  infernal  regions 
afler  his  hero. 

Enough  remains  for  our  argument, 
in  the  unquestioned  poems  of  Cole- 
ridge, to  prove  that  his  wit  was  diabo- 
lical, and,  therefore,  not  at  all  like  the 
wit  of  Rabelais,  whose  devils  are  very 
diflfer^nt  persons  from  any  employed  by 


*  Is  not  this  illustrious  gentleman  Doctor  Marshal,  V.S.  or  H.D.,  i.e.  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  or  Horse  Doctor?    Does  he  not  live,  or  has  he  not  lived,  in  Durham  1     Ts 
he  not  the  hero  of  that  poem,  far  surpassing  Wolfe's  hullabnloo  about  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  was  shot  by  chance  at  Corunna,  of  which  one  verse  only  remains  in  our  memory  7 
"  The  Doctor  was  dmnk  as  the  devil  we  said  ; 
And  we  told  his  wife  and  his  daug^hter. 
To  get  him  next  morning  a  couple  of  red 
Herrings  and  soda  water." 
If  our  conjecture  be  right,  he  has  been  unduly  used  by  f/^'^-^<©OQlc 
t  Bywn.  I  Whistlecrad  ^  ^ 
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"  Sootbey  or  Coleridge,  Uojd  or  Ltmb, 

aad  Co.'' 
as  those  who  will  pemse  the  edifying 
ndTenture  of  tl>e  old  woman  of  Pape- 
iiguiere  will  readily  discoTer.  Perhaps, 
as  the  Doctor  has  written  a  sequel  in 
prose  to  the  famous  experiments  of 
Gargantua,*  he  may  favour  us  with  a 
translation  into  ballad  metre  of  the 
45th,  46th,  and  47th  chapters  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Panlagruel,  beginning 
with  "  Rn  la  chapeUeentrez/*chap.  45, 
and  ending  with  "  nous  retirasmes  en 
nostte  nauf,**  chap.  47.  Miss  Grave- 
airs  or  some  other  of  the  bluestocking 
ladies  of  the  Lakes,  m;iy  assist  him 
with  a  commentary  suitable  to  the 
poem — and  Martin  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  illustrate  it  with  the  dark 
strokes  of  his  hard-working  pencil. 

We  are  sure  that  Bully  with  his 
usual  benignity,  will  pardon  us  for  our 
sliglu  error ;  for,  really,  in  these  times 
of  literary  masquerade,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  who  >vrites  and  who  ooes 
not  write  any  thing.  For  instance, 
here  we  set  our  name  to  our  Magazine, 
and  vet  nolK>dy  gives  us  credit  for  our 
articles,  except  Mr.  Fraser,  to  whom 
we,  on  the  contrary,  give  no  credit, 
drawing  our  monthly  instalments  with 
a  regularity  and  dispatch  which  is 
highly  honourable  to  our  organ  of 
order.  People  absolutely  maintain  that 
there  is  no  such  person  as  Oliveb 
YoRKE.  We  verily  believe  that  if  we 
were  to  show  ourselves  at  Smithfield, 
along  with  the  illustrious  Lord  Spencer, 
and  his  lordship's  still  more  illustrious 
prize-ox — if  we  were  to  mount  behind 
King  George  the  Third,  in  the  eastern 
land  of  Pall  Mall, holding  his  majesty's 
own  tail  in  one  hand,  and  his  majesty's 
horse's  in  the  other — were  we  exalted 
to  the  pillory,  as  in  former  times  gentle- 
men would  have  been  who  construe  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  in  the  manner  of 
another  tail,  neither  regal  nor  eques- 
trian— were  we  to  turn  ourselves  into 
ambulatory  advertisements,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  signiferi  of  panorama,  dio- 
rama, cosmorama,  and  other  matters 
ending  in  A.M.A.,  the  meaning  of 
which  mystic  letters  you  may  know  if 
you  inquire  —  if  we  were  to  render 
ourselves  as  notorious  as  St.  Paul's  or 
St.  Buxton,  Punch  or  Dan  O'Con- 
nell,  Judy  or  Roebuck  —  it  would  be 
all  in  vain.  Scepticism  would  prevail; 
and  even  those  who  complain  of  our 


^  Th  Doctor,  ^c,  chap.  IQ. 


personality,  will  persist  in  it  that  we 
have  no  personality  at  all.  Is  not  this 
of  itself  enough  to  make  us  somewhat 
reckless  in  attributing  anonymous 
works  to  whatever  autlior  happens  to 
be  named,  when  we  find  our  own 
works,  onymous  as  they  are,  given 
away,  with  an  unsparing  prodigality, 
now  to  a  priest,  now  to  a  lawyer — 
here  to  a  doctor,  there  to  a  colonel  — 
at  one  time  to  a  flaming  dandy,  at 
another  to  a  sober  citizen — frequently 
to  a  man  of  genius,  and,  what  is  most 
provoking,  as  firequently  to  men  of  no 
genius  at  all.  In  the  present  case,  if 
we  have  contributed  to  deprive  Southey 
of  one  work  in  verse,  are  we  not,  in 
return,  doing  our  utmost  to  fasten  upon 
him  —  a  work  in  prose  —  viz.  the 
Doctor,  Sfc,  ? 

Again,  who  is  John  Bull  himself? 
We  know  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  that  very  ancient  gentleman  —  as 
ancient,  at  least,  as  Arbuthnot,  whose 
portrait  has  been  so  often  painted  by 
so  many  eminent  artists,  and  whose 
figure  stares  you  in  the  fiice  in  so 
many  shop-windows,  attired  in  -a  low- 
crowned  hat,  blue  and  brass-buttoned 
coat,  yellow  leather  breeches,  and  top- 
boots  ;  firmly  grasping  an  oaken  sap- 
ling in  his  right  fist,  with  a  pleasing 
knock-me-down  expression  of  counte- 
nance, tliat  assures  you  he  is  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  suit  the  word  to 
the  action.  Yet  a  little  reflection  would 
serve  to  dissipate  this  general  delusion ; 
for,  as  we  fina  this  Mr.  Bull  always  with 
his  hand  in  his  breeches'  pockets,  pre- 
pared to  pay  with  a  growl  the  sums  of 
money  out  of  which  he  is  continually 
choused,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  be 
a  literary  character.  Others  will  tell 
you  it  is  Theodore  Hook.  But  how  can 
that  be  ?  Is  Theodore,  like  Cerberus, 
three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one? 
Certainly,  in  physical  corporation,  he 
does  somewhat  resemble  will  Waddle, 
in  Colman's  song,  and  long  may  that 
jolly  corporation  thrive ;  but  he  must 
be  also  triple  in  intellectual  power,  if 
we  suppose  him  to  be  Apis,  tne  Great 
Bull.  Is  he  not  every  where  delight- 
ing wits  and  dandies,  learned  and  un- 
learned, pious  and  profane,  grave  and 
gay,  all  about  the  town,  every  day  in 
the  week  ?  Is  he  not  seen  at  the 
Alhenaium,  dinnerin-^  and  brimmering, 
laughing  and  quaffing,  cracking  jokes 
and  bottles,  until  all  is  blue?     Docs 
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he  not  improvvise  as  much  in  the 
course  of  a  year  as  would  fill  a  Yolume 
equal  to  the  works  of  Sam  Rogers  in 
quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quality, 
and  vent  as  many  bon  mots  as  would 
make  the  fortune  or  renown  of  any 
dozen  wits  or  jesters,  and  crowd  the 
pages  of  a  folio  Joe  Miller,  with  whom 
jBz/Z/has  made  the  said  Sam  all  but  iden- 
tical ?  Is  be  not  editor  of  the  New 
MontUy,  fourth  in  descent  from  Tom 
Campbell,  through  the  intermediate  dy- 
nasties of  the  dethroned  Bulwer,  Lytton 
Edward,  and  Hall,  Carter  Sam  ?  Has 
he  not  written  a  century  of  laughter- 
moving  tales  and  noTels —  Saifwgs  and 
Doingfy  Maxwell^  Jack  Brag,  Gilbert 
Gurney — to  pass  by  Pa$cul  Bruno, 
and  many  more  ?  Has  he  not  given 
to  the  stage  scores  of  plays  and  farces, 
from  the  time  when,  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  he  ^  concealed  h'ls  hero  in  a 
cask,"  *  to  the  present  moment  ?  Has 
he  not  enough  continually  on  his  hands 
to  occupy  him  five-and-twenly  hours  of 
the  day  m  acknowledged  business,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  five-and-twenty 
hours  besides  which  he  occupies  in 
fun,acknowledged  or  unacknowledged, 
without  imposing  upon  him  the  task 
additional  of  being  the  Bull  for  the 
town  every  Sunday?  Great  is  the 
mystery — unless  he  is  like 

"  The  Northern  Magician, 
Who  wrote  while  a-riding  or  fishing."*)- 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  he  could 
have  written  <:eventeen  folio  volumes, 
and  begun  his  iighteenth,  in  the  course 
of  eight  hunt'  v  d  and  ninety-one  weeks, 
never  flaggit.^  for  a  single  week. 

Eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  weeks ! 
[Is  the  account  right— we  cannot  make 
It  fit  the  score?]  Eight  hundred  and 
ninety-one  weeks!  IngetiM  $ane  tpa^ 
Hum,  as  Tacitus  says  of  a  briefer 
period  —  fifteen  years  —  Ingetu  sane 
spat'mm  humame  vita.  Tliere  is  not  a 
week  amone  them  which  is  not  marked 
by  talent  of  one  description  or  other ; 
and  the  writer  of  John  Bull  may  well 
look  back  proudly  on  his  labours. 
He  has  constantly  from  the  beginning 
fought  the  good  fight,  without  shuffling 
or  variation  —  sometimes  neglected, 
sometimes  deserted,  frequently  perse- 
cuted by  the  leaders  of  his  party,  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  of  less  im- 
portance in  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
than  himself,  and  it  was  no  fault  of 


theirs  that  he  was  not  crushed  to  the 
earth.  He  has  gone  on  without  them, 
however ;  and  if  be  has  achieved  for 
himself  a  name  in  a  species  of  literature 
not  merely  distinct  from  political  writ- 
ing, but  diametrically  opposed  to  it, 
he  has  conferred  a  service  on  the  whole 
tribe  of  periodical  authors,  by  shewing 
that  talent,  capable  of  winning  its  way 
honourably  elsewhere,  may  be  employed 
in  tasks  which  tlie  hungry  herd  of  the 
red-tape  and  green  ferrit  twisters  would 
consign  to  hands  more  contemptible, 
heads  more  empty,  and  fingers  more 
filthily  venal,  beggarly,  and  corrupt 
than  their  own — if,  indeed,  such  hands, 
heads,  and  fingers,  could,  by  any  flight 
of  imagination,  be  conceived  to  exist. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  when 
he  commenced,  the  Tory  press  in  Lon- 
don was  nearly  helpless.  Its  only 
morning  organ  was  the  Morning  Postf 
then  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
mere  fooleries  of  fasliion  ;  in  the  even- 
ing, the  cause  was  clogged  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  CourieTy  a  paltry  trading 
concern,  without  talent  or  principle, 
and  dependant  tremblingly  on  the 
hacks  of  the  public  offices  for  footman- 
like information .'  No  weekly  Tory  paper 
was  in  existence — the  magazines  were 
wholly  Whig.  In  Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood  was  conducted  with  ability,  vi- 
gour, and  consistency ;  but  its  influence 
was  remote  from  the  scene  of  action. 
The  appearance  of  John  Bull  made,  in 
a  veiy  few  years,  a  complete  revolution 
in  this  respect ;  and  if  the  intellect  and 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  and  pe- 
riodical press  be  with  tlie  Tories,  as  it  is 
with  few  and  not  important  exceptions, 
they  may  principally  thank  for  it  the 
man  who  hoisted  the  standard  of  the 
Bible  and  Crown  fix)m  Johnson's  Court, 
greatly,  we  sliould  suppose,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  shade  of  the  old  Church- 
and-King  Lexicographer  af^er  whom  it 
is  named.  They  certainly  have  not  to 
thank  for  it  such  persons  as  those  who 
wrote  Jeremiades  over  the  infamy  of  the 
press,  without  endeavouring  to  secure  its 
influence.  Ttiose  who,  like  Canning, 
maintained  that  nothing  was  worth 
doing,  except  what  was  done  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  sharks  in  office,  who  thought  that 
all  public  wisdom  was  concentrated  in 
Whitehall  or  Downing  Street,  with  tJieir 
followers  and  jackals,  had  n  distinct 
interest  in  keeping  down  any  power 
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which  could  influence  party,  with- 
out belonging  to  the  servile  and 
swaggering  clique  of  place  and  parlia- 
ment. With  them  were  naturally 
joined  all  sensitive  writers  dwelling 
amid  idolizing  coteries,  who,  feeling 
that  tliey  did  not  enjoy  the  popularity 
which  they  expected,  and  which  some 
of  them  deserved,  attributed  their  dis- 
appointment to  th^  ordinary  vehicles  of 
public  opinion,  and  vented  their  spleen 
upon  them  accordingly.  This  feelinc;, 
we  see,  still  lingers  in  the  Doctor,  No 
opportunity  is  omitted  of  having  a  fling 
at  the  newspaper  and  magazine  writers. 
Daniel  Dove  is  congratulated  because 

**  He  lived  before  tbe  age  of  Maga- 
zines, Reviews,  Cyclopsdias,  Elegant 
Extracts,  and  Literary  Newspapers,  and 
that  he  gathered  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
for  himself,  instead  of  reeei? inr  it  from 
the  dirty  fingers  of  a  retail  vendor." 

Why  "  dirtif  fingers,"  Doctor  ?  Does 
not  this  sadly  put  us  in  mind  of  Don 
Juan?  Does  it  well  become  "  R.  S, 
who  writes  in  the  Quarterly,*^  thus  to 
befoul  his  own  trade?  A  bad  jest  is 
said  to  be  as  flat  as  last  week's  news- 
paper ;  and  Deroocritus  is  invoked 
through  Chiabrera  to  laugh  at  the  pre- 
sent race  of  magazine  writers.  The 
alphabet  in  the  fourth  volume,  pp.  83- 
85,  is  full  of  sneers  of  the  same  com- 
plexion. 

"  B  is  a  blaekg^trd,  and  blusten  in  a 
popular  Magaiine.— £,  being  empty  tnd 
envious,  thinks  himself  eminently  quali- 
fied for  Editor  of  a  literary  Gasette— F 
figures  as  a  fop  in  Knight's  Quarterly, 
J  jeers  at  the  Clergy  in  Mr.  Jeffery'flu. 
Journal.— K  kicks  against  tbe  pricks  with 
his  friend  L,  who  is  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
Liberal — M  manufiMstnres  mischief  for 
the  Morning  ChromcU.-^T  tells  lies  in 
tbe  old  Timet,**  &c.  &c  &c. 

This  was  published  in  1837  ! 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any 
other  extracts  on  this  subject,  but  tlie 
book  abounds  in  such  matter.  The  crime 
is  not  the  writing  mischievously,  or 
shamefully,  but  of  writing  periodically. 
Tliere  are  no  popular  magazines  exist- 
ing but  Tory  magazines ;  yet  their  or- 
thodoxy does  not  shelter  them  from 
the  charge  of  blackguardism.  Jetdan*s 
politics  and  general  good-nature  do  not 
screen  him  from  the  imputation  of  empti- 
ness and  envy.  Knight*s  clever  quar- 
terly magazine  has  long  ceased  to  exist, 
with  its  last  accomplished  editor,  Barry 
St.  Leger ;.  but  even  in  its  grave  it  i» 


taunted  with  foppery.  Jeffery  has  no 
journal,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Edin^ 
bursk  Review  is  in  general  decorous, 
and  certainly  not  irreligious  since 
Thomas  Carlyle  has  written  for  it.  The 
Liberal  has  expired  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
IS  not  particulariy  mischievous;  and 
the  Tifncs,  which  it  is  nonsensical  now 
to  call  the  old  Timesy  because  the  New 
Tunes  has  long  since  gone  to  tlie  dogs, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  loyal, 
honourable,  and  Conservative  princi- 
ples. All  to  no  purpose.  They  have 
upon  them  the  indelible  sin  of  news- 
paperism,  and  are  to  be  denounced  by 
a  common  anathema.  The  Doctor  is  so 
kind  as  to  explain  the  real  reason  of  this 
indignation  against  his  breUiren,  of  the 
day,  or  the  week,  or  the  month,  or  the 
quarter.    Here  it  is : — 

"  Your  dealers  in  public  and  private 
scandal,  whether  faeobins  or  Anti- 
Jaeobiiu,  tbe  pimps  and  panders  of  a 
profligate  press,  should  use  none  but 
duck  feathers,  and  those  of  the  dirtiest 
that  can  be  found  in  tbe  purlieus  of  Pirn- 
lico  or  St.  Georg^*s  Fields.  But  for  the 
Editor  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Review,  whether 
he  dictates  in  morals  or  in  taste,  or  dis- 
plays bis  peculiar  talent  in  political  pro- 
phecy, be  must  continue  to  use  goose 
quills.  Stick  to  tbe  goose,  Mr.  Jeflery, 
while  you  live  stick  to  the  goose  !" 

We  do  not  care  about  Mr.  Jeffery, 
who  haunts  the  Doctor's  imagination 
every  moment ;  but,  when  nothing 
is  seen  but  pimping,  pandarism,  and 
profligacy  in  the  press,  whether  it  be 
Jacobin  or  Antijacobin,  we  do  not 
foTget  that  the  Antijacobin  cancelled 
all  its  services  to  the  cause  of  mo- 
narchy and  religion,  whatever  they 
might  liave  been,  by  committing  such 
enormities  as  tlie  needy  knife-grinder, 
and  so  forth. 

Call  you  that  Pantagruelism  ?  Not 
it,  indeed  ;  it  is,  however,  quite  in 
the  tone  of  those  great  and  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Tory  party  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Liverpool;  and  what 
the  result  of  their  leading  was,  all  the 
world  knows.  Lord  Melbourne  ought 
to  be  very  much  obliged  to  those  hr^ 
seeing  statesmen  who  contemned  the 
press,  and  laboured  with  their  utmost 
to  degrade  all  who  belonged  to  it,  i.e., 
if  they  happened  to  write  Toryism. 
They  now,  wc  rather  imagine,  see  their 
mistake,  and  wish  that  they  had  earlier 
had  some  such  allies  as  John  Bull,    But 
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beating  aAer  this  BmUhM  M  iw  out 
of  our  vmy ;  and.  ifcerefore,  shjJting 
liands  with  Theodore  Hook— if  Theo- 
dore Hook  be  BuU,  or,  indeed^  la  any 
cafe — we  must  conclude. 

Adieu,  then,  Theodore,  first  of  that 
name,  being  hr  superior  to  Theodore, 
king  of  Corsica,  and  work  away  like  a 
steam-engine.  Eight  hundred  and 
ninety-one  weeks!  Well,  there  it 
much  to  be  proud  of;  but,  neverthe- 


COAPTEa  THE  SEVENTH. 
TRISTRAM  SOANDY. 

Quid  dignum  tauto  feret  hie  promissor 

biatu? 
Parturiant    niontes,  nascetar  ridiculus 

mus. 

Horace. 

Now,  before  I  quit  Calais,  a  tra7el- 
writer  would  say,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  give  some  account  of  it.  Now,  I 
think  it  very  much  amiss  that  a  man  can- 
not go  quietly  through  a  town,  and  let  it 
alone,  when  it  does  not  meddle ;  but  that 
he  must  be  turning  about,  and  drawing 
his  pen  at  every  kennel  he  crosses. 

Sterns. 

In  the  progress  of  this  our  wander- 
ing critique,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
seventh  chapter:  and  we  think  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  commence  our  re- 
view. Of  the  virtues  of  the  number 
seven  much  may  be  said,  and,  indeed, 
has  been  said.  We  shall  not,  however, 
trouble  the  reader  with  an  outpouring 
of  our  cabalistical  learning,  refierring 
them  in  general  to  Sepher  Zohar,  or 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  to  gratify  their  na- 
tural curiosity  on  the  subject,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  an  eminent 
man-midwife,  or,  as  he  desired  to  be 
designated,  an  accoucheur,  of  the  name 
of  Slop.  "  «  Humpli  V  replied  Dr. 
Slop  (staling  my  uncle  Toby's  argu- 
ment over  again  to  him).  *  Why,  sir, 
are  there  not  seven  cardinal  virtues? 
seven  mortal  sins?  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks ?  seven  heavens  ?*  *  Tis 
more  than  I  know,'  replied  my  uncle 
Toby.  *  Are  there  not  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  ?  seven  days  of  the  crea- 
tion? seven  planets?  seven  plagues  ?"'* 
The  learned  obstetrician  [we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  good  autliority 
for  that  word,  and  have  not  time  to  in- 
quire] might  have  added,  from  £ccle- 
siasticus,  as  quoted  in  the  sermon  to 


less,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  i^ 
when  you  ficst  tossed  off  an  article,  yoa 
had  any  notion  that  you  were  about  lo 
bind  yourself  to  nine  hundred  weeks  of 
uninterrupted  btliour,  you  would  hate 
petitioned  to  be  set  on  tlie  tread-mill, 
as  a  commutation,  linked  with  a  shackle 
of  iron  instead  of  a  shackle  of  well- 
blown-out  flesh  and  blood. 

Thus  endetli  our  interchapter  of  tbe 
leviathan  which  is  led  by  a  hook. 


which  he  was  so  unwillingly  listening, 
— <<  Are  there  not  seven  watchmen  that 
sit  above  upon  a  tower  on  high  V*  And 
as  he  was  a  Jacobite,  as  well  as  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  he  might  have  asked, 
— "  Have  not  the  Whies  given  us 
seven-year  parliaments  V  But,  as  he 
was  not  a  prophet,  lie  could  not  antici- 
pate that,  havmg  done  so,  they  would 
keep  brawling  for  ten  times  seven  years 
agamst  the  Septennial  Act  of  their  own 
creation,  while  out  of  office ;  and  then 
remained  seven  years  in  office  without 
taking  a  single  step  to  repeal  it. 

This  peculiar  potency  of  the  number 
seven,  or  some  other  reason,  or,  per- 
haps, no  reason  at  all,  has  induced  us 
to  delay  the  beginning  of  our  review 
until  our  caput  seplimum.  But,  as  we 
have  kept  our  readers  so  long  lingering 
on  the  threshold,  we  shall  make  amends 
by  the  brevity  of  our  critique ;  for  we 
sum  up  oar  conclusions  on  the  Doctor 
at  onct,  by  declaring  tbe  book  to  be  a 
complete  milore  in  me  kind  of  compo- 
sition for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
author  himself  has  a  strong  suspicion  of 
this.    At  page  149,  vol.  i.,  he  says : — 

"  '  This  account  of  Ttxtort  DimUgumt* 
says  a  critical  reader,  *  might  have  done 
very  well  for  the  Rttrospeetive  Review, 
or  one  of  tbe  Magazines,  or  D*Israeli*s 
Curiosities  of  Literature.  But  no  one 
would  have  looked  for  it  here.' 

*' '  My  good  sir,  tiiere  is  quite  enough 
left  ontouched  in  Textor  to  form  a  very 
amasiDg  paper  for  the  journal  which  yoa 
have  mentioned,  and  the  Editor  may 
thank  you  for  the  hint.  But  you  are  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  what  has  been 
said  of  those  Dialogues  is  out  of  place 
here.  May  I  ask  what  you  expected  in 
these  volumes  V  '  What  the  title  author- 
ised me  to  look  for.' 

**  *  Do  you  know,  sir,  what  mutton 
broth  means  at  a  city  breakfast  on 
the  Lord  Majror's  Day,  mutton  hroth 
being   the  appointed  breakfast  for  that 
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fiMtiral'!  It  meaof,  aocordisg  to  esta- 
blished usap:G  —  by  liberal  interpretation 
— mutton  brotli  nnd  erery  things  else 
that  can  be  wi:»))ed  for  at  a  breakfast. 
So,  air,  jou  bave  here  not  only  what  the 
title  seems  to  specify,  but  erery  thing 
else  that  can  be  wished  for  in  a  boolu 
In  treating  of  the  Doctor,  it  treats  d$  om- 
nibus  rebus  et  quibiudam  aliis.  It  is  the 
Doctor,  Sue,  and  that  &c.,  like  one  of 
Lyttleton*8,  implies  evary  thing  tliut 
can  be  deduced  from  the  words  preced- 
ing."* 

No.  1^19  will  not  do.  The  &c. 
which  follows  the  Doctor  on  (he  title- 
page  does  not  signify  that  we  are  to  be 
bored  or  instructed  by  essays  on  Jo- 
hannes Ravisius  Textor.  They  are 
well  enough  or  stupid  enough  in  their 
own  dustholesy  or  repositories,  such 
as  those  over  which  Mr.  Burf<e»  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  so  odoriferously  pre- 
sides; but  in  a  work  Pantagmelisiical 
tbev  would  be  as  tnoch  out  of  place  as 
a  decoction  of  St.  Giles's  soup  would 
be  at  the  mutton-broth  breakfasts  here 
alluded  to.  Well  might  Martin  or 
Jack  inquire,  if  served  with  such  fare, 
«  Do  you  palm  roe  off  these  crusts  for 
mutton  ?"• 

What  is  the  bargain,  the  expressed 
l^orgain,  of  the  book  ?  After  the  fooU 
eries  already  quoted  in  our  fifth 
chapter,  follow  a  couple  of  ebaptert 
preratory  to  a  preface.  Here  is  the 
nist: — 

"  Who  was  the  Inventor  of  Prefaces! 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  the  immortal  Mr. 
Urban  (immortal,  because,  like  the  king 
in  law,  he  never  dies),  if  he  will  pro- 
found this  question  for  me  in  his  Maga- 
sine  —  that  great  lumber-room  wherein 
small  ware  of  all  kinds  has  been  laid  up, 
higgledjr-piggledy,  by  halfpenny-worths 
or  urthing-worths  at  a  time,  for  four- 
score years,  till,  like  broken  glass,  rags, 
or  rubbish,  it  has  acquired  value  bv  mere 
accumulation.  To  send  a  book  like  this 
into  the  world  without  a  Preface  would 
be  as  impossible  as  to  appear  at  Court 
without  a  bag  head  and  a  sword  at  the 
tail ;  for,  as  the  perfection  of  dress  must 
be  shewn  at  Court,  so  in  this  history 
should  the  perfection  of  histories  be  ex- 
hibited. The  book  must  be  omni  gtntrt 
ahtolutum  ;  it  must  serve  to  exemplify- 
the  perfectability  of  books ;  yea,  with 
all  imaginable  reapect  for  the  *  Delicate 
Investigation/  which  I  leave  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  an  appellation  so  ex- 
(^Qisitely  appropriate,  I  conceive  that  the 
title  of  TuK  Book,  as  a  popular  designa- 


tion, *««■*  tJ^j^p,  should  be  transferred 
from  the  edifyui^  report  of  that  Inauiry 
to  the  present  unique,  unrivalled,  and  un- 
rivalable  production,-»a  production  the 
like  whereof  hath  not  been,  is  not,  and 
will  not  be.  Here,  however,  let  me  wars 
my  Greek  and  Arabian  translators  how 
they  render  the  word,  that  if  they 
offend  the  Mufti  or  the  Patiiaroli,  the 
offence  as  well  as  the  danger  may  be 
theirs :  I  wash  my  hands  of  both.  I 
write  in  plain  English,  innocently,  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  my  heart :  what  may  be 
made  of  it  m  heathen  languages  con- 
cerns not  me.** 

Now,  in  what  does  the  chapter  on 
Ravisius  Textor — the  antiquarianism 
about  Doncaster — the  dissertations  on 
Dubartas — histories  of  Rowland  Dix- 
on, Richard  Guy,  Thomas  Gent,  and 
other  such  worthies — nine-tenths,  in 
short,  of  the  Doctovy  fee,  differ  from 
the  broken  glass,  rags,  and  rubbish  laid 
up,  higeledy-piggledy,  in  the  Gentle* 
man*$  Magazine  ?  Why,  it  is  hardly 
fit  for  the  most  commonplace  volume 
of.the  hundred  and  odd  volumes  of  that 
venerable  collection,— and  fit,  if  at  all 
fit,  for  that  quarter  only.  The  joke  about 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  translators  has 
been  worn  out  ten  thousand  times ;  but 
here,  independently  of  its  anti(|uity,  it 
is  purely  nonsensical.  What  is  there 
to  offend  Mufti  or  Patriarch  in  bother- 
tion  about  chimney-sweeping,  or  bell- 
ringing,  or  reviewing,  or  any  thing 
which  constitutes  the  farrago  of  these 
libellif — in  witless  satire  on  matters 
wholly  forgotten,  and  in  noways  affect* 
ing  the  interest,  or  exciting  the  feelings 
of  any  living  being  ?  In  this  very  chap- 
ter we  have  a  specimen  of  the  topics 
selected.  Who  cares  about  the  "  De- 
licate Inv(  siigalion  V*  Geoige  IV.  and 
his  wife  have  gone  to  their  long  ac- 
count, and  are  as  much  forgotten  as  if 
they  bad  never  existed.  Who  knows 
or  cares  any  thing  about  the  Book,  the 
blackguards  who  were  its  lieroes  and 
heroines,  the  blackguards  who  supplied 
its  matter,  or  the  blackguard  who  wrote 
it?  Believe  it,  Doctor.  ^  Lucilius 
ardens^t  would  not  have  gone  back 
some  thirty  years  to  look  back  for 
material  of  his  satire. 

As  the  next  chapter  is  short,  we  shall 
extract  it. 

"  '  Prefaces,'  raid  Charles  Blount, 
Gent.,  who  committed  suicide  because 
the  law  would  not  allow  him  to  marry 
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hit  broths  c  widow  ^a  law,  be  it  re- 
marked in  paaaing,  which  is  not  aanc- 
tiooed  by  reason,  and  which,  instead  of 
bein^  in  conformity  with  Scripture,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  it, — being,  in  fact, 
the  mere  device  of  a  cormpt  and  greedy 
church)—'  Prefaces,'  said  this  flippant, 
ill-opinioned,  and  unh^py  man,  *  ever 
were,  and  still  are,  but  of  two  sorts,  let 
other  modes  and  fashions  vary  as  they 
please.  Let  the  profane  long  peruke 
succeed  the  godly  cropped  hair,  me  cravat 
the  ruff,  presbytery  popery,  and  popery 
presbytery  again ;  jet  still  the  author 
keens  to  his  old  and  wonted  manner  of 

C facing,  when,  at  the  beginning  of' his 
k  he  enters,  either  with  an  Imlter 
about  his  neck,  submitting  himself  to  his 
reader's  mercy  whether  he  shall  be 
hanged  or  no ;  or  else  in  a  huffing  man- 
ner he  appears  with  an  halter  in  his 
hand,  and  threatens  to  bang  his  reader, 
if  he  gives  him  not  bis  g^ood  word.  This, 
with  the  excitement  of  some  friends  to 
his  undertaking,  and  some  few  apologies 
for  want  of  time,  books,  and  the  like,  are 
the  constant  and  usual  strains  of  all  scrib- 
blers, as  well  ancient  and  modem.'  This 
was  not  true  then,  nor  is  it  now;  but 
when  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  for  my  part,  I 
enter  the  lists  upon  another  score,*  so  say 
I  with  him ;  and  my  Preface  shall  say 
the  rest." 

But  the  Preface  says  nothing  but  that 
it  was  written  with  a  peacock's  quill, 
and  its  wit  will  be  sufficiently  exem- 
plified by  the  following  extract : — 

"  But  thou,  O  gentle  readeii  who  in 
the  exercise  of  thy  sound  judgment  and 
natural  benignity  wilt  praise  this  Pre. 
fuce,  thou  mayest  with  perfect  propriety 
bestow  the  richest  epithets  upon  the  pen 
wherewith  its  immortal  words  were  nrst 
clothed  in  material  forms.  Beautiful, 
elegant,  fine,  splendid,  fanciful,  will  be 
to  the  very  letter  of  truth  :  versatile  it  is 
as  the  wildest  wit ;  flexible  as  tlie  most 
monkey-like  talent ;  and  shouldst  thou 
call  it  tender,  1  will  whisper  in  thine  ear 
— that  it  is  only  too  soft.  Yet  softness 
may  be  suitable ;  for  of  my  numerous 
readers  one  half  will  probably  be  soft  by 
sex,  and  of  the  other  half  a  very  consi- 
derable proportion  soft  by  nature.  Soft, 
therefore,  be  the  Pen,  and  soft  the 
strain." 

Where  is  the  beauty,  or  splendour, 
or  fancy,  or  wit  of  the  book,  we  know 
not ;  and  yet  we  are  promised  these 
things  in  a  Shandean  strain.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  boldly  assert,  that 
treating  us  to  the  donkeyism  about 
Doncaster,  and  the  Botheric  Car,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  breaks  the  protni«es  to  tlie 
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ear  as  well  as  to  the  hope, 
gentlemen  and  ladies : — 

**  Doncaster  is  built  upon  a  peninsula, 
or  ridge  of  land,  about  a  mile  across, 
having  a  gentle  slope  from  east  to  west, 
and  boonded  on  the  west  by  the  river : 
this  ridge  is  composed  of  three  strata ;  to 
wit,  of  the  alluvial  soil  deposited  by  the 
river  in  former  ages,  and  of  limestone  on 
the  north  and  west  \  and  of  sandstone  to 
the  south  and  east.  To  the  south  of  this 
neck  of  land  lies  a  tract  called  Potterie 
Can:,  which  is  much  below  the  level  of 
the  river)  and  was  a  morass,  or  rang^e  of 
fens,  when  our  Doctor  first  took  up  his 
abode  in  Doncaster.  This  tract  extends 
about  four  miles  in  length,  and  nearlr 
three  in  breadth ;  and  the  security  which 
it  afforded  against  an  attack  on  that  side, 
while  the  river  protected  the  peninsula 
by  its  semicircular  bend  on  the  other, 
was  evidently  one  reason  why  the  Ro- 
mans fixed  upon  the  site  of  Doncaster 
for  a  station.  In  Brockett's  Gtostary  of 
North^Country  Words,  Carr  is  interpreted 
to  mean  *  flat,  marsh  v  land  —  a  pool,  or 
lake ;'  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 
yet  to  be  discovered. 

"  lliese  fens  were  drained  and  en- 
closed  pursuant  to  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  was  obtained  for  that  purpose  in 
the  year  1766.  Three  principal  drains 
were  then  cut,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 
about  four  miles  long,  into  which  the 
water  was  conducted  nom  every  part  of 
the  Carr,  southward,  to  the  little  river 
Tome  at  Rossington  Bridge,  whence  it 
flows  into  the  Trent  Before  these  drain- 
ings,  the  ground  was  liable  to  frequent 
inundations  ;  and  about  the  centre  there 
was  a  decoy  for  wild-ducks  :  there  is 
still  a  deep  water  tliero  of  considerable 
extent,  in  which  very  large  pike  and  eels 
are  found.  The  soil,  which  was  so  boggy 
at  firat  that  horses  were  lost  when  at- 
tempting to  drink  at  the  drains,  has  been 
brought  into  good  cultivation  (as  all  such 
ground  may  be),  to  tlie  greet  improve- 
ment of  the  district;  for,  till  this  im. 
provementwas  effected,  intermittant  fe- 
vera  and  sore  throats  were  prevalent 
there,  and  they  have  ceased  from  tho 
time  that  the  land  was  drained.  The 
most  unhealthy  season  now  is  the  spring, 
when  cold  winds  from  the  north  and 
north-east  usually  prevail  during  some 
six  weeks ;  at  other  tiroes,  Doncaster  is 
considered  to  be  a  healthy  place.  It  hns 
been  observed,  that  when  endemic  dis. 
eases  arrive  there  they  uniformly  come 
from  the  south  ;  and  that  the  state  of  tko 
weather  may  be  foretold  from  a  know- 
ledge of  what  it  has  been  at  a  given  tiintt 
in  London,  making  an  allowance  of  ailtout 
three  days,  for  the  chance  of  winds 
Here,  as  in  vA\-  place's  whi<^«|if  uipon  r 
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Sreat  and  frequented  road,  the  tmns- 
mtsskni  of  disease  has  been  great!  j  faci- 
litated bj  the  increase  of  travelling. 

"  But,  before  we  leare  Potteric  Carr, 
let  us  trr*  reader,  whether  we  cannot 
improve  it  in  another  way ;  that  is,  in 
Che  dissenting  and  (so-called)  evange- 
lical sense  of  the  word  :  in  which  sense 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  improved,  in 
a  sennon  br  the  Reverend  John  Evans. 
Gentle  reader,  let  jou  and  I,  in  like 
manner,  endeavour  to  improve  this  en* 
ctosure  of  the  Carr. 

**  Four  thousand  acres  of  bog  whereof 
that  Carr  consisted,  and  upon  which 
common  sand,  coal  ashes,  and  the  scrap- 
ings of  a  limestone  road,  were  found  the 
best  manure,  produce  now  good  crops  of 
grain  and  excellent  pasturage. 

"  There  are  said  to  be  in  England  and 
Wales,  at  this  time,  3,984,000  acres  of 
uncultivated,  but  cultivable,  ground ; 
5,950,000  in  Scotland ;  4,900,000  in 
Ireland ;  166,000  in  the  smaller  Britbh 
islands.  Crags,  woods,  and  barren  land, 
are  not  included  in  this  statement.  Here 
are  15,000,000  acres,  the  worst  of  which 
is  as  good  as  the  morass  which  has  been 
reclaimed  near  Doncaster,  and  the  far 
greater  part  very  materially  better. 

"  I  aadress  myself  now  to  any  one  of 
my  readers  who  pays  poor-rates,  but 
more  especially  to  him  who  has  any  part 
in  the  disposal  of  those  rates ;  and  most 
especially  «D  a  clergyman,  a  magistrate, 
and  a  member  of  pariiament." 

o  Zftf  n^MTTit  !*  O  letitis  Bacchus 
datorlf  O  tumbling  Corybantes !  Is 
this  the  &c.  which  is  to  be  written 
with  a  peacock*s  quill,  and  introduced 
by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  all  the 
parade  of  affected  learning?  Where 
is  the  duller  page  in  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazine?  In  a  sober  book  of  sta- 
tistics very  well ;  but  we  do  not  print 
the  title-pages  of  books  of  statistics  in 
red  letters,  nor  dedicate  them  in  blue 
to  the  Bhow  Bigbum. 

We  scorn,  Doctor,  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  quoting  Rabelais ;  we  shall 
be  content  with  the  smaller  name  of 
Sterne.  We  need  not  call  down  the 
Dii  Majores  when  the  Dii  Minores 
will  do.  See  how  Tristram  Shandy 
has  been  beforehand  with  you.  You 
had  to  write  about  Doncaster,  he  about 
Calais.  How  you  have  written,  we 
have  seen:  turn  now  to  the  206th 
chapter  of  Tristram, 

"  Caiais,Calatium, Calusium,  Calesium. 
— ^This  town,  if  we  may  trust  its  archives, 
the  authority  of  which  I  see  no  reason  to 


call  in  question  in  this  place,  was  once 
no  more  Uiaii  a  small  village  belonging 
to  one  of  the  first  Counts  de  Guignes  ; 
and  as  it  boasts  at  present  of  no  less  than 
fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  distinct  fa- 
milies in  the  baste-vHU,  or  suburbs,  it 
must  have  grown  up  by  little  and  little, 
I  suppose,  to  its  present  size. 

**  Though  there  are  four  convents, 
there  is  but  one  parochial  church  in  the 
whole  town " 

But  we  are  acting  un&irly,  if  we  do 
not  contrast  this  passage  with  its  double 
in  the  Doctor, 

**  llie  ecclesiastical  history  of  Don- 
caster  is  not  so  much  to  the  credit  of  all 
whom  it  concerns,  as  the  municipal. 
Nigel  Fossard,  in  the  year  1100,  granted 
the  advowson  of  its  church  to  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  York ;  and  it  was  for  rather  more 
than  two  hundred  years  a  rectory  of  two 
medieties,  served  by  two  resident  rectors 
whom  the  abbej  appointed.  In  1303, 
Archbishop  Corbridge  appropriated  it  to 
the  abbey,  and  ordained  it  a  perpetual 
vicarage.  Fif^y  marks  a-year,  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  rectory,  were  then  allowed 
for  the  vicar's  support ;  and  he  held  the 
house  and  garden,  also,  which  had  for- 
merly appertained  to  one  of  the  rectors. 
When,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries,  it  fell  to  the  crown,  Henry  VIII. 
gaye  it,  with  other  monastic  impropria- 
tions, to  Archbishop  Holgate,  as  some 
compensation  for  the  valuable  manors 
which  be  made  the  see  of  York  alienate 
to  himself.  The  church  of  Doncaster 
gained  nothing  by  this  transfer.  The 
rectory  was  securea  by  Archbishop  Sharp 
for  bis  own  family*  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  was  worth  from 
1000/.  to  1200/.  a-yeiu*,  while  the  vicar 
had  only  an  annual  income  of  80/.  charged 
upon  that  rectory,  and  20/.  charged  upon 
a  certain  estate.  He  had  no  tithes,  no 
Easter-offerings,  and  no  other  glebe  than 
the  churchyard,  and  an  orchard  attached 
to  the  vicarage.  And  he  had  to  pay 
a  curate  to  do  the  duty  at  Loversall 
church. 

**  There  is  one  remarkable  epitaph  in 
this  church  upon  a  monument  of  the 
altar  form,  placed  just  behind  the  reading 
desk." 

How  inslniclivel  Tristram,  how- 
ever, is  quite  as  valuable : 

**  Though  there  are  four  convents, 
there  is  but  one  parochial  church  in  the 
whole  town.  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  taking  its  exact  dimensions,  but  it  is 
pretty  easy  to  make  a  tolerable  conjcc- 
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ture  of  'en;  for,  at  there  are  foarteen 
tlioufland  inhabitaoU  in  the  town,  it  mutt 
be  eonaiderably  Urge ;  and,  if  it  will 
not,  'tis  a  very  great  pity  they  liATe  not 
another.  It  is  built  in  form  of  a  cross, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the 
steeple,  which  has  a  spire  to  it,  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  stands 
upon  fonr  pillars,  elegant  and  light 
enough,  but  sufficiently  strong  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  decorated  with  elcTen 
altars,  most  of  which  are  rather  fine  than 
beautiful.  The  s^reat  altar  is  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind;  'tis  of  white  marble, 
and,  as  I  was  told,  near  aixty  feet  high. 
Had  it  been  much  higher,  it  had  been  as 
high  as  Mount  Calvary  itself;  there* 
fore,  I  suppose,  it  must  oe  high  enough 
in  all  conscience." 

So  drolls  on  Sterne,  and  thus  pfoset 
on  the  Doctor  t 

"  The  first  years  of  Daniel's  abode  in 
Doncaster  were  distinguished  by  many 
events  of  local  memorability.    The  old 


CHAPTCa  THE  EIGHTH. 

But,  before  we  come  to  Chapter  the 
£ighUi|  let  us  manage  to  get  through 

INTERCHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 
WILLIAM  CAXTON. 

Cross^readings,  ship  news,  and  mis- 
takes of  the  press.  GoLi>SHtTH. 

To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

Pops  (tM  belkfte*) 
A  damning  proof.  Shakespeabk. 

For,  after  our  exposure  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Doctor  to  Sterne  in  this 
manner  of  work,  we  have  to  observe 
that  we  ourselves  have  committed  a 
most  flagrant,  disgraceful,  base,  and 
inexcusable  blunder,  concerning  that 
same  Steroe.  We  said,  in  our  first 
or  second  chapter,  that  Sterne  was  an 
A.  M.  of  T.  C.  D.  If  it  were  any 
body  else,  save  ourselves,  who  had 
said  this,  we  should  have  given  him 
no  quarter,  but  slated  him,  as  Mr. 
Connery,  the  Dublin  plasterer,  says  his 
acquaintances  used  to  hire  patriots  to 
slate  recusant  combinators  at  three  shil- 
lings a-week,  or  a-head.  But,  as  it  is 
ourselves,  to  ourselves  we  shall  be  as 
lenient  and  gentle  as  the  sucking  dove, 

"  Ere  yet  her  golden  couples  are 
disdosed."* 


Friar's  bridge  was  taken  down,  md  a 
new  oae,  with  one  large  arch,  built  is 
its  stead.  Tumpikea  were  erected  oa 
the  roads  to  Saltsbcook  and  to  Tadcaster ; 
and  in  1744  Lord  Semple's  regimeot  of 
Highlanders  marched  throagh  the  town, 
being  the  first  soldiers  without  breeches 
who  had  ever  been  seen  them  since 
breeohes  were  in  use.  In  1746  the  Man- 
sion House  was  begun,  next  door  to 
Peter  Hopkins*s,  and  by  no  means  to  his 
oomlbrt  while  the  work  was  going  on ; 
nor,  indeed,  after  it  was  completed,  its 
e€ect  upon  his  chimneys  having  hereto- 
fore been  noticed.  The  boiluing  was 
interrupted  by  the  rebeUion.  An  army 
of  six  thousand  English  and  Hessians 
was  then  encamped  upon  Wheatley  Hills; 
and  a  Hessian  general,  dying  thwe,  was 
buried  in  6t.  George's  Church :  from 
whence  his  leaden  coffin  was  stolen  by 
the  grave-digger." 

Is  this  th^  thing? 
Not 


Sterne  was  not  of  T.  C.  D.  He  was 
of  J.C. C,  whence  he  was  A.M.  in 
1740.  Now,  nothing  could  be  easier 
tlian  to  say  that  Uiis  was  a  mistake  of 
the  press.  T.  for  J.,  not  much;  D. 
for  C.,  still  less ;  the  cases  lie  closer : 
C,  the  middle,  common  to  both.  And 
we  could  have  vapoured  about  the  in- 
accuracy of  printers  in  general,  and 
our  printers  in  particular. 

But,  no ;  trutn  is  best.  Amicta  Pluto 
—  we  know  the  remainder.  It  was  a 
dead  mistake  of  our  own,  and  no  mis- 
take. That  is,  we  mean,  it  was  no 
mistake  that  we  made  the  mistake,  and 
not  the  printer.  If  you  will  read 
Locke,  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his 
second  book,  you  will  receive  much 
information  about  the  association  of 
ideas,  metaphysically  disclosed  with  a 
developement  of  thought  which  is  now, 
we  understand,  out  of  fashion;  if  you 
read  some  otlier  metaphysical  specu- 
lators, you  will  be  practically  subjected 
to  what  may  be,  without  fi^^ure,  deno- 
minated the  ofTuscation  of  ideas.  liead 
Fichte.  Voyre  Cousin.  SeeWirgraan. 
Study  Fearon.     Peruse  Noehden. 

Associated,  then,  or  offuscated,  or 
both,  was  the  link  of  our  ideas  when 
we  entered  —  or,  rather,  outed  —  the 
rector  of  Stillington  in  or  out  of  the 
college  of  the  &i£rosanct  Trinity  juxta 
Dubl.  It  was  thus.  We  knew  he 
was  an  Irishman,  bom  in  Clonmell; 
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of  which  we  ooukl  tell,  very  much,  very 
well,  if  we  were  in  the  spell,  and  so 
oo  in  all  rfayminga  ending  in  / :  and  it 
naturally  came  into  oar  brainpan  that 
be  most  have  graduated  in  bis  native 
university.  So  we  were  mistaken ; 
and  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  we 
resign  the  honour  of  rearing  one  of  the 
greatest  wits  in  die  world.  Enough 
remains  for  Trinity,  Dublin,  in  this 
line,  when  it  can  claim  the  mightier 
master — Swift. 

I  Parenthesis,  Many  an  abuse  of 
ery  we  find  in  the  thetori  stupid, 
nsually.  Pass  that.  For  one  sin  which 
that  old  critic  and  new  lord  committed 
he  is  to  be  excessively  pardoned:  he 
abused  Swift.  For  this  crime  infinitely 
was  little  Jeftery  to  be  pardoned,  for 
he  thereby  demonstratea  what  Swift 
himself  was  not  able  to  prove  of 
Partridge  :—Atf  demonstrated  that  the 
dean  was  dead  /  Dead — dead  *-  stone 
dead !  That  Frank  Jeffery,  lord  Jeflery 
Fitz-Barber,  amply  demonstrated .  For, 
by  all  tlie  curses  in  Rmulphus,*  Jefiery, 
though  his  grandfather  had  profession- 
ally taken  many  a  man  by  the  nose, 
would  have  cut  his  own  nose  off  with 
his  ancestral  razor  before  he  had  dared 
do  his  small  smallest  against  his  very 
reverence  of  Saint  Patrick's,  if  the  im- 
placable hand  of  Gulliver  or  Bickerstaff, 
or  the  Dean  or  the  Drapier,  or  what- 
ever other  title  pleased  his  earf  (and 
none  pleased  that  ear),  had  been  in  life 
to  peiibrm  vengeance  on  the  Lilliputian 
bodies  let  loose  upon  him  in  his  death. 
His  hand?  Scarcely.  A  repetition  of 
the  suppressed  conflagration  in  the 
palace  of  a  prince  with  whom  his 
Lemuet  once  sojourned,  would  have 
done  the  business  in  a  manner  far  more 
worthy  of  the  object.  But,  we  must 
return.] 

So,  confessing  that  we  were  wrong, 
why  put  the  blame  on  the  printer? 
We  designedly  and  stupidly  wrote 
T.C.D.for  J.C.C.  Allowed.  But, 
printer,  be  not  vain;  exalt  not  your 
mind  with  the  triumph  you  have  gained 
over  us.  You  make  lots  of  blunders, 
suflBcient  to  fi-et  the  soul  of  an  author^ 
who  has  a  soul,  to  death.  We  have 
no  soul,  or  souls — observe,  as  authors, 
or  author.  But  sit  down,  or,  rather^ 
stand  up  at  your  forms,  and  read  Caleb 
Whiteford's  essay,  or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it,  on  the  mistakes  of 
the   press.     He  is   the  same   Caleb 


who  is  mentioned  in  Goldsroith^s 
Retaliation: 

**  Merry  Wbiteford,  farewell ;   for  thy 

sake  I  admit 
That  a  Scot  may  have  humour — I  almost 

said  wit" 

And  you  will  see  what  fun  be  makes 
of  you.  Now,  for  our  part,  we  take 
tbe  matter— whether  leaded  matter  or 
not— quite  easy.  The  chances  are, 
that  your  mistakes  are  as  good  sense 
as  our  intentions.  We  have  written 
long  and  much,  and  that  is  our  con- 
clusion. And  for  the  printing  tribe  we 
have  an  uncommon  regard :  they  are  a 

Sueer  crew,  but,  at  least,  as  wise  as 
le  authors. 

Look,  now,  in  one  of  our  mottoes  of 
our  last,  some  of  you  —  [was  it  the 
man  in  the  large  whiskers  — he  who 
stands  at  the  third  case?]  —  printed 
Dttlamaje,  in  a  quotation  we  made,  in- 
stead of  Declamas.  It  knocked  up 
the  sense  of  the  word  utterly  and 
altogether. 

"  Sir,"  in  reply  will  say  the  large- 
whiskered  compositor,  "it  was  the 
fault  of  your  cop vl" 

[For,  be  it  observed,  printers  per- 
versely call  tiiat  copy  which  is  copied 
from  .J 

"  It  was  the  fault  of  your  copy  I 
How,  in  the  name  of  Caxton,  can  we 
be  expected  to  compose  correctly,  if 
you  make  no  difference  between  ec  and 
u,  in  your  writing  ?" 

This  poses  us.  But  we  return  to  the 
charge,  and  say,  reader — 

Observe,  this  is  not  intended  for  the 
reader,  gentle  or  ungentle,  who  has 
^id  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
Fraser^s  Magazine,  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained the  honour^  favour,  and  glory  of 
reading  that  distinguished  work,  but 
for  the  reader  who  professionally  pe- 
ruses the  proofs.  To  him  we  say, 
Wherefore,  reader,  did  you  permit  du- 
lamas  to  be  printed  for  aeclamas  ?  Why 
did  you  not  run  your  pen  expurgatoiy 
throu|;h  the  u,  and  mark  e  c  on  the 
margin  of  the  proof.' 

"  Why  the  devil,"  the  reader  will 
possibly  remark,  "  did  you  send  in  your 
copy  so  late,  that  we  had  no  time  for 
revises,  but  were  obliged  just  to  hasten 
it  through  the  press  at  the  rate  of  a 
hunt  —  not  minding  how  your  literals 
went?" 

Respectable    reader,   be   not   in  a 
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passion.  Keep  yourself  as  cool  as  the 
thennometer,  which,  we  are  iDformed 
by  the  best  public  instnictors,  is  dow 
several  hundred  yards  below  zero. 
There  was  an  error  of  the  press,  beyond 
dubitation ;  but  it  was  not  the  huh  of 
any  portion  of  mankind. 

Remark,  however,  thou  compositor 
into  whose  hands,  charged  with  orazen 
galley  and  leaden  type,  of  what  case 
we  know  not,*  this  manuscript  falls 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 
ADA  BTIIOM. 

Zetis  de  par  emou  hs  ou  cbre,  be 
homos  philology  pantes  homologousi  tote 
logous. 

WhebbI 

Wit,  be  it  or  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
Should,  like  true  music,  strike  in  time. 

NOWHBBE. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  on  fur- 
ther with  this  review, — for  we  have 
said  almost  every  thing  we  intended  to 
say.  Nevertheless,  we  must  remark  on 
the  anachronism  of  the  work, —  doubt- 
ing very  much  whether  anachronism  is 
the  word  that  should  be  used  to  express 
a  mistake  arising  from  the  circumstance 
of  writing  a  thing  at  the  date  at  which 
it  is  written.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  we  find  a  writer  pretending 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  lUbelais,  or 
Swif^  or  Sterne, — scribing  about  Jeffery 
as  if  it  was  a  living  thing, — twaddling 
about  Lord  Byron  being  an  immoral 
writer,— bullying  Lord  Lauderdale  for 
cracking  jokes  about  sweeps,  which 
joke,  it  seems,  prevailed  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  to  throw  some  numbug 
bill,  horribly,  according  to  tlie  Doctor, 
to  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Lauderdale  [no 
disgrace  to  the  Lords  in  geneial,  Doc- 
lor  r  No  disgrace  to  Lord  Liverpool 
nor  to  the  beautiful  government  of 
the  day.  Doctor  ?  Oh  1  no.  We  never 
mention  them], — reviving  some  trum- 
pery squibs  arainst  John  Russell,  as  if 
nothing  had  been  since  written  on  or 
by  that  noble  personage  of  more  pun- 
gency and  potency  to  put  him  down, — 
and  printing  such  noble  and  well-timed 
witticisms  as  the  following : — 

"  To  commemorate  the  extraordinary 
union  of  sentiment  which  that  cause  has 
brought  about  between  persons  not  other- 


(and  thou  wilt,  or  thou  shouldest,  at 
least,  do  us  the  justice  of  saying,  tlat  it 
is  as  clean  as  any  that  thou  hadist  ever 
the  advantage  of  picking  up  your  thou- 
sands after),  that  we  expect  that  thou 
settest  up  thy  taking  without  blun- 
der of  any  kind.  So  mayest  thou  for 
ever  live  in  a  land  of  fat.  The  profane 
will  not  understand  what  we  are  say- 
ing, but  it  is  intelligible  in  the  chapel, 
as  its  father  will  testify. 


wise  remarkable  for  any  timilitode  of  feel- 
ings or  opinions,  they  might  unite  two  or 
more  names  in  one  bell  ^  is  fireanently 
done  in  the  human  subject),  ana  thus, 
with  a  peculiar  felicity  of  compliment, 
shew  who  and  who  upon  this  great  and 
memorable  occasion  have  puiUd  together. 
In  such  a  case,  the  names  selected  for  a 
peal  of  eight  tunable  bells  might  run 
thus  :— 

Bim  ist — Canning  0*ConnelL 

Bim  2nd.— Plunkett  Shiel. 

Bim  Srd— Augustus  Frederick  Cob- 
bett. 

Bim  4th.— Williams    Wynn    Burdett 
Waithman. 

Bim  5. — Grenville  Wood. 

Bim  6. — Palmerston  Hume. 

Bom   —-Lawless  Brougham. 

Bell    — Lord  King,  ptr  $e; — 
alone  par  excsUence,  as  the  thickest  and 
thinnest  friend  of  the  cause,  and,  more- 
over, because 

*  None  but  biosself  can  be  his  parallel ;' 
and  last  in  order,  because  the  bass  note 
accords  best  with  him ;  and  because  for 
the  decorum  and  dignity  with  which  be 
has  at  all  times  treated  the  bishops,  the 
clergy,  and  the  subject  of  religion,  be 
must  be  allowed  to  bear  the  bell,  not 
from  his  compeers  alone,  but  from  all  his 
contemporaries." 

Echo  may  nowadays  ask,  who  is 
Lord  King  1  and  echo  will  be  referred 
to  the  peerage,  there  to  discover,  as  the 
last  record  of  his  lordship's  existence, 
that  his  successor  married  the  daughter 
of  Lord  ByroD, — 

'  Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and 
heart,  t 

[and  a  fine  harp-player  that  said  Ada 
IS,  thanks  to  the  cowardice  of  her  fair 
instructress].  And  of  the  coalition  of 
Canning  Connell,  what  can  be  said 
now?  The  Connell  flourishes  in  all 
tlie  splendour  of  rent;  the  Canning  is 
gone — slain,  tliey  say,  by  the  Standard, 
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— and,  at  all  eyents,  as  utterly  withered 
as  was  the  washy  and  transitory  gourd 
over  the  head  of  Jooali.  The  standard- 
bearing  doctors,  &c.y  met  him  in  his 
triumph  of  tapery. 

"  '  Let  us  leare  the  fUlen   city/—  so 

when  Rome  in  ruins  lay, 
Coonaelled  to  the  assemblea  crowd  sone 

paltry  Canning  of  the  day ; 
When  by  chance  a  captain  entered,  and 

addressed  his  soloiers  thus,— 
'  Standard-b««er,   plant    thy  standard. 

if  ic  optime  msnebimus.    * 

&c.,  was  one  of  its  original  chaunts. 
Vigorously,  and  with  tlie  stout  untiring 
hand  of  a  Doctor  is  that  Standard  up- 
held; but  it  heeds  Canning  no  more. 
So  should  this  Doctor  have  done.  The 
dead  and  the  forgotten  are  not  fit  ob- 
jects to  crack  jawbones f  upon. 

CHAPTER  THE  NIMTn. 
FRAKCIS  RAB£LAIS. 

Je  doute  qu*il  y  ait  chose  plus  rare  au 
Boode,  en  matiere  de  litt^rature,  qu*un 
^crivain  qui  r^ussit  dans  la  composition 
d'une  histoire  sterile  en  grands  ^r^ne- 
amis,  conune  seroit  celle  d'un  siecle,  ou 
d'on  regno  tout  uni  et  tout  paoifique,  ou 
les  annees  conune  le  jours  se  ressemblent 
toutes,  et  root  d'un  pas  ^gal,  et  d'un 
meme  train  sans  le  momdre  orage.  *  * 
Je  doute  s*il  est  sage  oa*il  yeuille  s*em- 
barquer  dans  une  telle  oovrajce  sans 
6chooer  mis^rablement.  Folard. 

Vita,  Lyeo,  sitis,  liquisti,  ilebis,  adores, 

Membra,  hominem,  tnmulum,  morte, 

liquore,  £ice«        Ds  Rabsljlsio. 

We  wish  we  had  not  promised  to 
write  ten  cliapters;  but  as  we  hare 
made  the  engagement,  we  must  stick 
to  it  We  haye,  however,  arrived  at 
Chapter  the  Ninth,  which  is  near  the 
end  of  our  labours. 

The  Doctor's  Quarterly  Reviewer, — 
who,  by  the  way,  adopts  an  observation 
of  Sir  Walter  Sicott*s  about  the  drollery 
of  Rabelais  having  been  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  himself  in  masque- 
rade against  die  hostility  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  observation  was  scarce- 
ly correct  in  the  baronet,  for  the  church 
of  Rome  well  understood  Rabelais, — 
very  much  praises  the  following  story : 

"  *  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  which  the 


Jesuit  Manuel  de  Vergara  used  to  tell  of 
himself.  When  he  was  a  little  boy,  he 
asked  a  Dominican  friar  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  seventh  commandment, 
for  he  said  he  could  not  tell  what  com- 
mitting adultery  was.  I1ie  friar,  not 
knowing  how  to  answer,  cast  a  perplexed 
look  round  the  room,  and,  thinking  be 
had  found  a  safe  reply,  pointed  to  a 
kettle  on  the  fire,  and  said,  the  com- 
mandment meant  that  he  must  never  put 
his  hand  in  the  pot  while  it  was  boiling. 
The  very  next  day,  a  loud  scream  alarm, 
ed  the  family;  and,  behold,  there  was 
little  Manuel  running  about  the  room, 
holding  up  his  scalded  finger,  and  ex- 
claiming, *  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  IVe 
committed  adultery !  IVe  committed 
committed  adultery !  IVe  committed 
adultery!'" 

The  same  story  is  told  in  fifty  other 
ways;  and  justice  makes  us  remark, 
that  in  no  Catliolic,  Roman  Catholic, 
Papist,  or  Popish  author,  could  it  have 
been  told  ihit  vr^y,  because  in  the 
decalogue,  as  arranged  und  dished  up 
by  divines  of  the  theology  Tridentine, 
the  commandment  forbidding  the  com- 
mission of  adultery — as  we  might  call 
it,  Chaldaically,  )1p-Dnp  — is  the 
$ixth,  not  the  seventh. 

Secondly,  the  remonstrance  with 
Miss  Graveairs  is  of  no  avail,  after 
repeating  the  experiment  of  Gargantua. 

"  *  It  does  not  signify.  Miss  Grave, 
airs !  you  may  flirt  your  ian,  and  over- 
cloud that  white  forehead  with  a  frown  ; 
but  I  assure  you  the  last  chapter  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  The  Doctor 
used  to  relate  the  storr  himself  to  his 
friends,  and  often  allu(l  d  to  it  as  the 
most  wholesome  lesson  Le  had  ever  re- 
ceived. My  dear  Miss  Graveairs,  let 
not  those  intelligent  eyes  shoot  forth  in 
anger  arrows  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  other  execution.  You  ought  not  to 
be  displeased :  ought  not,  must  not,  can 
not,  shall  not !' 

" '  But  you  ought  not  to  write  such 
things,  Mr.  Author  -.  really,  you  ought 
not  What  can  be  more  unpleasant  than 
to  be  reading  aloud,  and  come  unexpect- 
edly upon  something  so  strange  that  you 
know  not  whether  to  proceed  or  make  a 
full  stop,  nor  where  to  look,  nor  what  to 
do  1  It  is  too  bad  of  you,  sir,  let  me 
tell  you  !  and  if  I  come  to  any  thing 
more  of  the  kind,  I  must  discard  the 


*  Standard  of  1897,  vitd  Canning. 

t  Persius.  Of  the  sixteen  names  above  printed,  s/x  are  dead ;  two  are  Conserva- 
tive. Brougham  is  not  linked  with  any  one.  Thret  are  in  place,  acting  under 
O'Connell.  And  the  others  are  tlie  forgotten  Sir  M.  Wood  and  ^pe  Hum^^^^Ufi^ 
is  wit  for  1838!  '^"^®    ^  o 
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hodk.  It  if  proToking  enougli  to  meet 
with  80  much  that  one  does  not  under- 
stand ;  but  to  meet  irith  any  thing  that 
one  ought  not  to  understand  is  worse. 
Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and  I  tell 
you  again,  that,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing 
more  of  the  same  kind,  I  must  diseara 
the  book.' 

"  '  Nay,  deer  Miss  Graveairs !' 

«« *  I  must,  Mr.  Author;  positively,  I 
must!' 

"  '  Nay,  dear  Miss  Graveairs !  Banish 
Tristram  Shandy  —  banish  Smdlett  — 
banish  Fielding  —  banish  Richardson  ! 
But,  for  the  Doctor— sweet  Doctor  Dore, 
kind  Doctor  Dove,  true  Doctor  Dore, 
banish  not  him  1  Banish  Doctor  Dore, 
and  banish  all  the  world !  Come,  come, 
good  sense  is  getting  the  better  of  pre- 
ciseness.  That  stitch  in  the  forehead 
will  not  long  keep  the  brows  in  their 
constrained  position;  and  the  incipient 
smile,  which  already  brings  out  that 
dimple,  is  the  natural  and  proper  feeling.' 

"  '  Well,  you  are  a  strange  man ! ' 

"  '  Call  me  a  rare  one,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  '  O  rare  Ben  Jonson,'  you 
know,  was  epitaph  enough  for  one  of  our 
greatest  men.' 

"'But,  seriously,  why  should  you 
put  any  thing  in  your  book  which,  ii  not 
actually  exceptionable,  exposes  it,  at 
least,  to  that  sort  of  censure  which  is 
most  injurious  V 

"  *  Tiiat  quattion,  dear  madam,  is  so 
sensibly  i»oposed,  Uiat  I  will  answer  it 
with  all  serious  sincerity.  There  is  no- 
thing exceptionsb^  in  these  roluaes. 
'  Certes,'  as  Euphues  lily  has  said,  *  I 
think  there  be  more  speecnes  here  which 
for  grarity  will  mislike  the  foolish,  than 
unseemly  terms,  which,  for  yanity,  may 
offend  the  wise.'  There  is  notbinr  in 
them  that  I  might  not  haye  read  to 
Queen  Elisabeth,  if  it  had  been  mj  for* 
tune  to  have  lived  in  her  golden  days  : 
nothing  that  can  by  possibility  taint  the 
imagination,  or  strengthen  one  eyil  pro- 
pensity, or  weaken  one  rirtuous  prin- 
ciple. But  they  are  not  composed  like 
a  forgotten  novel  of  Dr.  Towers's,  to  be 
read  aloud  in  dissenting  families,  instead 
of  a  moral  essay,  or  a  sermon ;  nor  like 
Mr.  Kett*s  £mt/j/,  to  complete  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies  by  supplying  them 
with  an  abstract  of  universal  knowledge. 
Neither  have  they  any  pretensions  to  be 

£  laced  on  the  same  shelf  with  delebu 
lut  the  book  is  a  moral  book ;  its  tend- 
ency is  good,  and  the  morality  is  both 
the  wholesomer  and  pleasanter  because 
it  is  not  administered  as  phi^sic,  but  given 
as  food.  I  don't  like  morality  in  doses.' " 

This  is  of  no  avail,  we  repeat,  be- 
cause there  was  no  need  in  a  book,  the 
hero  of  which  b  so  mere  a  slug  as 


Doctor  Dore,  of  iotroduciiig  the  Car- 
gantoa-like  experimait  at  all.  It  tended 
to  nothing,  and  was  worth  noCfaing. 
The  fools  who  figure  in  the  Doctor, 
and  who  literally  believe  in  Coroelitts 
Agrippa,  ought  not  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  reproduce  as  mere  diit  that 
wUch  in  the  origioa],  dirtily  indeed, 
but  with  deep  ioteot  kn^^ied  at  the 
experiments  in  aearch  of  the  philo- 
sophical stone  made  by  the  said  Cor- 
nelius; who  appears,  also,  as  Herr 
Trippa  amooi;  tiie  counsellors  of  Pan- 
ui^e  ID  his  desperate  inquiry.  Miss 
Graveairs  might  properiy  object  to 
what  she  found  in  the  Doctor.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  against  taste.  If  Miss 
Graveairs  had  read  the  literature  of  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  oeniury,  she 
would  have  participated  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  learned  of  the  time,  tlmt  the 
great  Pantagruelist  was  aroone  the  most 
learned  of  the  learned,  and  that  his 
satire  was  directed  against  what  was 
deemed  the  most  profound  learning  of 
the  day.  Miss  Graveairs  would  be 
yery  much  puzzled  to  find  out  what  is 
ridiculed  or  satirised  in  the  chapter 
which,  according  to  the  author,  calls 
forth  her  displeasure. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-fifthly-- 
we  skip  the  intervening  uumoers.  Why 
is  the  following  quoted  with  applause  7 

"  The  following  paesage,  im  the  divine 
Du  B«rtas«  he  used  to  r^d  with  peculiar 
satisfiMition,  applying  it  to  himself; 

'  O  thrice,  thrice  happy  he,  who  shuns 

the  cares 
Of  city  troubles,  and  of  state  aflaiis  ; 
And,  serving  Ceres,  tills  with  his  owa 


His  own  ffM  laud,  left  by  his  friends  to 

him ! 

Neyer  pale  Envy's  poisony  heads  do  hiss 
To  gpaw  his  heart:  nor  Vulture  Avarice: 
His  fields'  bounds  bound  his  thoughts : 

he  never  sups 
For  nectnr,  poison  mixed  in  silver  cups ; 
Neither  in  golden  platters  doth  he  lick 
For  sweet  ambrosia  deadly  arsenic  : 
His  hand's  his  bowl  (better  than  plate  or 

The  silver  brook  his  sweetest  htppocrass : 
Milk  cheese  and  fruit  (fruits  of  his  own 

endeavour), 
Drest  without  dressing,  hath  he  ready 

ever. 

False  counsellors  (ooncealorsof  the  law\ 
Tnrncojtrttonie^..  ^.^^Jh l-nA 
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Sty  pettifoggerfl,  wranrlera  at  tbe  bur, 
Proud  parse -leeches,  narpies  of  Wett- 

mmster. 
With  fei^ed  obidnig  and  fool-jarriag 


Break  not  his  brain,  nor  iatarrupt  hu 

Bat  ehesml  birda,  chirping  him  aweat 
^ood.morrows, 

With  nature's  music  do  beguile  his  sor- 
rows; 

Teackiaf  the  ingrant  ibrstts  d^y  bj  day 

The  diapason  of  Uieir  heavenly  lay. 

His  vtndeiinf  Tsssal,  realing  to  and  frd 
Ob  th'  ireAil  oe«an  (as  the  winds  do  blow). 
With  sodden  tempest  is  not  overwhurled. 
To  seek  bis  sad  death  in  another  world  ; 
Bat  leading  all  his  life  at  borne  in  peace, 
Always  in  sight  of  his  own  smoke,  no  seas. 
No  odier  sens,  be  knows — no  other  torrent 
Than  that  which  waters  with  its  silrer 

cnrreal 
His  natire  meadows :  and  that  very  earth 
Shall  give  him  burial  which  first  gave 

him  birth. 

To  sammon  timely  sleep,  he  doth  not  need 

i£thiop*s  cold  rush,  nor  drowsy  poppy- 
seed; 

Nor  keep  in  consort  (as  Mectenas  did) 

Luxurious  villians — viols,  I  should  have 
said: 

But  on  graen  earpats,  tfaruaMa'd  with 
mossy  bever, 

Fringing  the  round  skirts  of  his  winding 
nver, 

Tbo  stream's  mild  murmur,  as  it  gently 
gushes. 

His  healthy  limbs  in  quiet  slumber  hushes* 

DmiD,  fife,  and  trumpet,  with  their  loud 

alarms, 
Make  him  not  start  ont  of  his  deep  to 

arms; 
Nor  dear  respect  of  some  great  general. 
Him  from  his  bed  unto  the  block  doth 

caU. 
The  crested  cock  sings  '  Hunt'is-up '  to 

him. 
Limits  his  rest,  and  makes  him  stir  betime. 
To  walk  the  mountains  and  the  flow'ry 


Impearl'd  with  tears  which  great  Aurora 
sheds. 

Never  gross  air  poisoned  in  stinking 
streets. 

To  choke  his  spirit,  his  tender  nostril 
meets; 

But  th*  open  sky,  where  at  full  br«tth  he 
lives, 

StiH  keeps  him  sound,  and  still  new  sto- 
mach gives. 


And  Death,  dread  sergeant  of  the  Eternal 

Judge, 
Comes  very  late  In  his  sole-seated  lodge.' " 

This  is  well  enough — and  tliat  is 
saying  the  most  of  it.  But  does  an^ 
body  of  the  slightest  pretension  to  ordi- 
nary taste,  judgmem>  or  poetic  feeling, 
compare  it  with 

"  Beattti  ille  ^ui  piocid  negolils. 
Ut  prisca  geM  wottaliam ;"  * 

which  is  in  Horace,  Doctor,  and  not 
in  Terence.  There,  at  aH  events,  the 
classical  allusions  are  in  place  ^  in 
Dtt  Bartas  or  Sylvester,  they  are  no*. 

JprQpo$t  the  Doctor  informs  us,  vol,  i. 
p.  73,  that  fihrlvester  was  accented  on 
the  first  syllable  bv  his  contemporaries. 
It  may  be  so ;  and  yet  Joe  Miller  sup- 
plies as  with  a  diflferent  reading  in  the 
celebrated  contention  between  that  bard 
and  Ben  Jonson.  Who  knows  not  the 
distich  of 

"  I  Sylvester 
Lay  with  your  sister  "  ? 

A  parliamentary  commission,  witli  Lord 

Mulgrave  at  its  head,  nnd no 

matter  who,  for  secretaiy,  oug)»t  to  be 
appointed  to  investigate  this  point. 

CRAPTim  THE  TEMTU. 


Courage!  we  see  land. 

PioaiMis  in  Stanley. 

Ne  voas  suffisoit  nous  avoir  ainsy 
morcroeasaebesasaenesassegignligosoo- 
papondrillss  toas  les  membres  8D|2^ri#ars. 
Rabbmis. 
The  Lovaa  of  the  Triangles. 

William  Pitt  [iliiti;aco6i«]. 

t^ztn,  LuciAK. 

Seest  thou  not  that  what  thou  thinkest 
to  be  four  is  ten,  and  a  perfect  triangle, 
and  the  oath  we  swear  by  1 

Y  con  esto.  Dips  te  de  salud,  y  a  mi 
non  olvide.     Val$,  Cebvantbs. 

Now  we  conclude,  and  come  to  the 
beginning,  viz.  the  triangle — 


A 


j:pod.  ih 
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The  Doctor^  8^. 


[March, 


This  the  Doctor  tells  us  is  somewhat  like 
tlie  monogram  of  "  A.  F."  Valpy.  Not 
so.  ItisA.J.yt.e.Abraham  Johu.  That 
monogram  he,  with  equal  incorrectness^ 
calls  a  digamma.  It  is  no  digamraa, 
for  the  digamma,  which,  towering  ofer 
thealphabetlikeSaul,outtops  them  all,* 
is  not  TCi^  much  different  from  an  F.; 
whereas  Valpy's  mark  is  a  combination 
thus,  T  ^  T  *""*  F>  tending  to  in- 
dicate the  words  Tom  Fool,  and  fitly 
heralding  many  a  number  of  the  CUu" 
steal  Jowmal. 

The  triangles  above  quoted  are,  we 
suppose,  meant  for  a  quartet  or  quintet 

of  Deltas ;  as  so,  a^a  f^  Now,  the 
Delta  in  Effypt  is  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  and  the  Delta  of  Bi4tckwood^ 
i.  e.  Dr.  Moir,  used  to  be  euually  fer- 
tile in  prose  and  verse — but  from  these 
five  Deltas  come  nothing.  They  bear 
no  crop.  If  they  were  indicated  by 
points  m  this  manner — 


iwhy,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  they  would 
lie — it  is  not  worth  while  to  copy  the 
Greek  again — the  four  equal  to  ten,  the 
triangle,  and  the  Pythagoric  oath,  and 
no  doubt  tliey  might  convey  mysteries 
hard  to  be  disclc^,  though  well  un- 
derstood by  the  initiated,  who  have 
studied  for  years.  jfAey  will  respond ; 
but  we  hiy  the  Doctor  a  bottle  of  black- 
strap that  he  does  not  understand  us, 
though  we  are  quite  sure  be  thinks  he 
does.  It  U  a  very  different  thing  from 
hb  fizzmaggiggery  about  aballibooio- 
banaanorribo.    Liet  it  amuse  him. 

Here  for  the  present  is  an  end.  Full 
of  knowledge,  full  of  poetic  ability,  fiill 
of  reading,  full  of  thought,  full  of  ho- 
nourable feeling,  full  of  true  patriotism, 
full  of  well-won  renown,  is  Southey. 
But — for  there  is  always  a  but — and 


when  a  laureate  is  in  the  case,  it  shook! 
be  a  full  butt 

This  Doctor,  &c.,  is  not  the  Doctor 
he  wishes  us  to  think  him. 

"  *  L— d,'  said  mv  mother,  *  what  is 
all  this  story  about  f ' 

<< '  A  cock  and  a  bull,'  said  Yorick; 
*  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  I  ever 
heard."* 

So  concludes  Trisiram  Shawfy, 

[Thus  translated  by  Pope : — 

"  Such  honours  IHon  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector*! 
shmde." 

How  did  Pope  know  that?  He  migkt 
have  gone,  according  to  Pope's  own 
creed,  to  purgatory ;  and,  as  tliere  were 
no  masses  to  be  bought  for  him,  be 
may  be  Uiere  still.  An  amended  version 
is:— 

'*  Such  honours  Iliou  to  her  chief  de- 

creedy— . 
To  the  great  taner  of  the  warlike  steed." 

But  this,  though  sufficiently  jockey- 
ish,  leaves  out  Hector  himself,  to  make 
room  for  his  horses.    Here  is  our  own : 

So  did  they  manage,  one  and  all, 
Horse-tanung  Hector's  foaeraL 

Tliis  is,  we  flatter  ourselves,  in  the 
best  style  of  tombstone-poetry.] 

So  concludes  the  Iliad — badly  pa- 
rodied by  the  Doctor  into 

[U  «.  Thus  did  they  do  the  last  black  job 
For  Patrick  of  the  major  Bob.] 

because  that  line  will  not  scan  by  any 
manner  of  means. 

But  Doctorally  concludes  our  article. 

Or  allez  oe  par  Dieu,  qui  vods 

OONDVYE ! t 


Pope. 


t  Last  words  of  Bacbuc. 
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"  I  cak't  think  how  it  is!" 
ChaptebI.  ' 


"  I  CAB*T  thiiik  how  it  is!''  exclaimed 
Mr.  Oldacre  to  his  lady,  at  Uie  terroi* 
nation  of  a  \vinter  in  Loodon,  as  they 
were  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with 
tradesmen's  bills.  '*  I  can't  think  kow 
it  is !  I  am  sure  we  have  not  been 
extravagant ;  and  yet,  here  are  bills  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  odd  pounds  I  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from  :  I  have  got  only  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  pounds,  iifleen 
shillings,  and  seven  pence  (how  exact 
tbe^  are  1)  in  my  bankers'  bauds.  The 
dividends,  which  they  received  only 
the  other  day,  came  to  upwards  of  a 
thousand ;  it  cannot  all  be  gone !  I 
can't  think  how  it  is  !*' 

**  I'm  sure  I  can't,"  observed  Mrs. 
Oldacre.  '<  I  do  believe  there  mu$t  be 
some  mistake  in  these  nasty  bills !  I 
hate  lo  look  at  them.  I  told  Jane  and 
Harriet  bod),  pariknlarly,  not  to  order 
any  thing  expensive  that  they  could  do 
without;  and,  rea//y,  the  dear  girls 
have  haid  notliiog  that  can  be  called 
extravi^^ant.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
these  little  matters  i/o,  when  they  come 
to  be  cast  up  together,  nmke  a  terrible 
sum.    I  can^t  think  how  it  is !" 

With  such  remarks  the  perplexed 
couple  lightly  glanced  over  the  items 
of  the  various  bills,  wondering  at  their 
several  amounts ;  and  then,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  visitor,  tlirust  the 
whole  into  a  dmwer,  where  they  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

On  the  following  rooming,  however, 
certain  of  the  *'  nasty  long  bill"  makers, 
presented  themselves  with  long  faces, 
and  long  representations  concerning 
sums  to  be  made  up,  disappointments, 
and  other  pleas,  of  a  kind  too  generally 
known  to  need  description. 

Mr.  Oldacre  made  the  usual  de- 
fences, such  as  arrears  overdue  from 
his  tenants,  unexpected  demands,  and 
so  forth ;  and  thereby  managed  to  dis- 
miss several  of  his  unwelcome  visitors, 
to  feed  upon  hope.  But  there  were 
others,  who,  either  from  poverty  or 
distmst,  or  because  their  accounts  were 
of  long  standing,  stuck  to  the  point 
with  most  unamiable  tenacity.  So,  for 
the  accommodation  of  these  disagree- 
able persons,  the  poor  gentleman  was, 
at  length,  obliged  to  visit  his  bankers, 
and  forestal  his  next  dividends. 


Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed, 
that  he  then  dischaiged  the  trouble- 
some balls  in  full.  No :  it  was  his 
custom  to  pay  so  much  ''on  account ;'' 
observing  always  that  he  was  rare  there 
muit  be  some  mistake,  and  he  could 
not  think  how  it  was. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  time  just 
referred  to,  Oldacre  Hall  was  a  stately, 
venerable  mansion ;  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  best  style  of  architecture  m  vop^ 
during  the  latter  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Built  with  stone  from  a  neigh- 
bouring quarry,  it  would  have  stood 
for  ages.  Difficult  would  it  have  been 
for  the  roost  fastidious  person  to  have 
pointed  out  aught  lacking  therein,  either 
for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  comfort 
or  the  exercise  of  hospitality ;  for  both 
of  which  the  Oldacres  had  been  cele- 
brated for  many  generations.  In  an 
evil  hour,  however,  the  ancestral  man- 
sion suddenly  lost  all  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  its  possessors.  It  appeared  to 
them  a  gloomy,  prison-like  mass,  to- 
tally unfit  for  tM  residence  of  a  femily 
of  mrtune  and  county  importance.  In 
short,  it  was  *'  okT-fiishioned."  A 
nobleman,  iust  returned  from  hb  tra- 
vels, had  all  but  pulled  down  his  seat 
in  the  neighbourluxKi ;  and,  instead  of 
the  heavy-looking,  turreted  building, 
which  used  to  exhibit  itself  duskily 
against  a  back-ground  of  ancient  elms, 
the  new  edifice  now  stood  boldly  for- 
ward, dazzling  white,  in  all  the  sym- 
metry of  Palladian  beauty. 

Unfortunately,  this  display  of  archi- 
tectural taste  and  science  was  to  be 
seen,  daily  and  hourly,  from  the  win- 
dows of  Oldacre  Hall ;  the  owner  of 
which  very  soon  began  to  feel  himself 
like  a  roan  in  good  company  with  a 
shabby  coat  on  his  back.  The  result 
was,  that  the  old  Elizabethan  hall  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  modern  Italian 
villa ;  and  a  delightful  residence  it 
was  during  the  summer  months.  But, 
somehow,  the  cold  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cessive all  tlie  following  winter,  and 
our  wondering  couple  could  not  think 
how  it  was,  as  they  were  sure  no 
expense  had  been  spared. 
.  On  the  latter  point,  indeed,  Christ-> 
mas  had  brouglit  them  superabundant 
information,  contained  in  closely  written 
sheets  from  architects,  surveyors,  tinit: 
ber-mercbants,  carpenters,  briddayers^ 


Hi 
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stone-masons,  smiths,  furnishing  iron- 
mongers, plumbers,  paiaterSy  &c.  Then 
came  the  upholsterers',  paper-hangers*, 
and  other  bills,  from  Lonaon,  snecify- 
ing  a  few  items  of  things  whicn  were 
d^iDcd  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
coat  «  a  mere  trifle/'  And  trifles  they 
certainly  were,  when  compared  with 
what  had  been  incurred  in  the  partial 
demolition  and  re-ediBcation  of  ttie  an- 
cient structure  ;  but  the  whole  amounted 
to  a  sum  which  compelled  Mr.  Oldacre 
to  raise  twenty  thousand  pounds  by 
mortgage,  in  spite  of  all  his  assevera- 
tions tluit  there  muit  be  some  miatake, 
and  he  couldn't  think  how  it  was. 

This  afiair  annoyed  and  mortified 
him  exceedingly;  but,  as  be  still  re» 
ceived  four  thousand  a-year  from  his 
wife's  property  in  the  funds,  and  there 
would  remain  another  thousand  firom 
bis  landed  estate,  after  paying  interest 
on  the  mortgage,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
being  able,  in  a  few  years,  to  lay  by 
sufficient  to  rid  himself  of  the  en- 
cumbrance. 

Years,  however,  rolled  away;  and, 
at  the  close  of  each,  the  ill-calculating 
pair,  so  far  from  saving,  always  found 
themielres  (to  use  an  expressive  trades- 
man's phrase)  *<  pushed  for  mone^." 
Both  affirmed  that  they  could  not  think 
1m>w  it  was —that  they  were  sure  they 
had  not  been  extravagant —and  so 
forth;  and  then  the  matter  was  dis- 
missed till  another  twelvemonths  had 
elapsed,  and  the  same  cause  produced 
similar  sapient  observations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  their  children 
were  growing  up.  Jane,  the  eldest, 
was  now  eighteen;  Harriet,  sixteen; 
and  a  similar  difference  of  two  years 
existed  between  the  ages  of  the  two 
younger,  Henry  and  Alfred.  Jane  was 
a  fine,  blue-eyed,  light-haired,  good- 
humoured,  laughing,  thoughtless  giri, 
a  perfect  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  her 
little  less  thoughtless  mother,  whoee 
head  was  filled  with  Strang  anticipa- 
tions and  brilliant  imaginmgs  conse* 
c^uent  upon  their  winter  in  London. 
I'or  Harriet,  too,  with  her  jet-black 
eyes  and  hair,  and  attraetive  pensive- 
ness  of  manner,  she  had  her  dreams ; 
but  Jane  was  sure  "  to  go  off  well." 
Yet  the  winter  had  terminated  as  we 
have  seen;  and,  tliough  many  had 
flirted  and  danced,  and  some  had  shewn 
very  particular  attentions  to  the  blue- 
eyed  6e//e,  nothing  serious  had  been 
uttered  by  any.  Mrs.  Oldacre,  as  usual, 
could  not  think  bow  it  was ;  and,  cer- 
tatnlyy  if  she  can  evjer  be  sMd  to  have 


thought  at  all,  did  think  more  of  this 
fiot  maternal  disappointment  than  of 
ei^er  the  unredeemed  mortgage  or  the 
unexpected  long  bills. 

For  Jane  herself,  she  experienced  no 
mortification,  save  that  of  leaving  die 
gay  scenes  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
now  intolerable  dulness  or  tlie  country, 
and  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have 
liked  it.  The  motlier  soon  pmeived 
a  change  in  her  darling's  spirits,  and 
proposed  a  trip  to  Scarborough. 

The  adventures  of  the  family  for  tlic 
next  four  years  may  be  briefly  summed 
up,  by  sUting  that  they  visited  all  the 
fashionable  watering-places  during  the 
fint  two  summers,  spent  their  winters 
in  London,  and  then  travelled  for  tite 
two  following  years  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. The  result  was,  Mr.  Oldacre's 
embarrassments  were  increased,  and 
Jane  continued  unattached  and  un- 
married ;  and  even  she  now  began  to 
exclaim  to  herself,  **  I  can't  think  how 
it  is!  I  am  sure  I  have  been  *  trotted 
out '  ofien  enougli  l" 

Unfortunately,  tlie  system  of  display, 
so  degrading  to  both  parties,  bad  been 
too  frequently  practised  by  her  weak, 
fond  mother,  whose  favourite  ejacula- 
tion was  so  ofWn  repeated,  in  confi- 
dence, to  particular  friends,  Uiat  it  at 
length  became  nn  epithet  attadied  to  her 
name.  Frequently  vras  it  applied  with 
mock  condolence,  or  spiteiul  glee,  to 
her  frustrated  hopes,  by  the  brood  of 
antiquated  and  disappointed  gonips 
ever  to  be  found  "  hanging  on  about 
every  fiimily  circle. 

Had  Mrs.  Oldacre  really  tried  to 
think,  she  must  have  discovered  that 
men  do  not  admire  to  have  even  the 
fairest  flowers  thrtat  upon  them :  but 
she  limited  herself  to  saying  that  she 
could  not  think  how  it  was ;  and,  per- 
haps, she  spoke  the  truth,  for  a  long 
abandonment  of  our  reasoning  ^Ksulties 
tends  marvellously  to  subdue  their 
vigour.  Those  of  the  poor  lady  were 
never  very  brilliant ;  yet,  bad  they  been 
called  into  action,  might  have  sufficed 
to  shew  her  that  her  mode  of  exhibiting 
and  talking  about  her  daughter  had 
rendered  her  "  dear  giri  "  *•  too  cheep 
in  the  market." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  season, 
it  was  even  as  though  she  went  about 
with  a  ticket  on  her  back)  announcing 
that  she  was  <^to  be  disposed  of,  a 
bargain."  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  could  be  no  wonder  that  even  beauty 
and  youth,  blue  eyes  and  cheerfulness, 
were  unavailing;  and  truth  compels 
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OS  lo  admit,  tint  the  latter  churm  was 
considerably  diorimshed  ere  the  fami^ 
reUinied  onoe  more  to  take  tip  their 
abode  in  the  new-Mrioned  old  hall. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Harriet  had  onder- 
gone  DO  diaage.  Neither  her  good 
cpialitiee  nor  acquirements  were  of  a 
Datore  to  challenge  poblic  admiration. 
Gay  scenes  were  little  to  her  taste ;  she 
abnnk,  seositirelyy  from  all  that  seemed 
like  exhibition,  and  felt  happiest  when 
permitted  to  remain  in  tlie  background 
to  pursue  the  not  unobservant  but  quiet 
tenor  of  her  way.  To  her,  the  return 
hoaae  was  a  release  fVom  the  tedious 
rounds  of  (Mly  and  heartless  dissipation 
to  which  she  had  so  long  been  com- 
pelled to  submit ;  and  she  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  a  renewal  of 
calm  days  and  peaceful  nights.  Was 
abe  likewise  doomed  to  exckim,  **  I 
oan'ttbinkbowitis?*' 

In  common  with  roost  parems,  it 
was  the  desire  of  Mr.  -and  Mrs.  Old- 
acre  to  see  their  daughters  well  mar- 
ried, in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that 
term;  but  they  had  more  than  the 
nsoal  reasons  for  not  sanctioning  a  poor 
I's  lore.  The  rents  of  the  fimrily 
i  were  now  all  sequestered.  Their 
ose  solely  from  the  dividends 
of  a  capital  which  must  be  lessened  as 
tMr  children  settled ;  and  those  divi- 
dends were  always  appropriated  long 
before  the  time  of  payment  arrived, 
though  they  both  protested  that  they 
were  sure  they  were  not  extmvagant, 
and  could  ''not  think  bow  it  was.'' 
Under  tliese  dreamstances  they  con- 
tinned  to  reside  at  CHdacra  Hall,  omit- 
ting to  winter  in  London,  on  account 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  ways  and  means, 
and  because  there  were  there  resident 
eertain  framers  of  <Mhe  nasty  long 
bills,"  which  they  both  now  hated  to 
look  at. 

Henry,  their  eldest  son,  was  now 
nineteen,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to 
go  to  Oxford;  but,  somehow,  though 
neitber  be  nor  his  parents  could  '<  think 
how  it  was,"  the  curate  of  the  village 
proooonoed  hfan  unprepared  to  shew 
mmself  in  that  seat  of  learning.  This 
decisioii  was  corroborated  by  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  to  whom  thev  ap- 
pealed as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  think- 
mg  that  Charles  Esnngton,  the  curate, 
having  taken  high  honours  himself, 
might  have  been  too  strict  in  the  exa- 
BNnation  c^  their  dear  boy,  whose  ta- 
lents they  pronounced  superior  to  bis 
own.  The  result  vras,  that  the  said 
Aev*  ChaiUt  Emngtoii  was  caga^cd 


to  read  with  poor  Henry ;  and,  having 
but  a  slender  stipend  attached  to  his 
curacy,  was  induced  to  accept  the  offer 
of  a  couple  of  rooms  in  the  Ilall.  His 
quiet  habits,  amiable  disposition,  and 
Unremitting  attention  to  his  pupil,  soon 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  fomily 
in  general,  and  Henry  and  Harriet  in 
particuhir.  Tlie  former  remained  not 
long  at  a  loss  to  think  how  it  was  that 
he  could  be  so  backward  in  learning ; 
and  applied  himself  so  sedulously  to 
his  studies,  that,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  his  tutor  astonished  and  de- 
lighted his  father  and  mother  by  af- 
firming that  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
enter. 

"  I  can't  think  how  it  is !"  exclaimed 
Mr,  Oldacre.  "  Doctor  Twinch  said 
he  must  read  hard  for  a  year  at  least ; 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  been  much 
confined  with  you,  but  has  taken  his 
rides  as  usual,  and  even  hunted.  I 
was  thinking  it  would  have  taken  two 
years,  at  least,  in  the  way  you  seemed 
to  be  going  on  ;  and  should  have 
^ken  to  you  about  it,  only  I  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  having  him  moped  up 
too  much.  I  can't  think  how  it  is  that 
you  have  managed  1" 

Mrs.  Oldacre  expressed  herself  in  a 
similar  manner. 

**  1  believe  Henry  himself  is  sur- 
prised," replied  Mr.  Essington.  ^  He 
had  acquired  a  habit  of  evading  diffi- 
culties, instead  of  endeavouring  to  sur- 
mount them ;  but,  latterly,  we  have 
never  missed  our  regular  hours,  and 
he  has  made  the  utmost  use  of  his  abi- 
lities, which  are,  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you,  far  above  mediocrity.*' 

Henry *s  name  having  been  previously 
entered,  he  was  accompanied  to  Oxford 
by  his  tutor;  who,  x>n  his  return,  en- 
gaged his  former  humble  lodgings  in 
the  vilhige,  though  urged  by  tl^  grati- 
fied parents  to  continue  at  the  Hall,  at 
least  till  the  expiration  of  the  year  of 
their  agreentent.  But  Charles  Essing- 
ton felt  that  lie  ought  not  to  remain 
there ;  for  now  he,  likewise,  when  alone, 
found  himself  exclaiming,  **  I  can't 
think  how  it  is  1  Poor  as  1  am,  I 
ought  not  to  indulge  in  such  dreams. 
I  will  banish  tliem  from  ray  mind  — 
drown  them  utterly,  in  renewed  and 
unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of 
my  profession." 

Yet  {he  same  dreams  still  went  oo, 
uncontrollable,  in  tlie  mysterious  re- 
gions of  ima^nation ;  and,  when  again 
settled  in  Ins  lonely  room,  he  found 
thai  Uf  bo<^  hMl  lott  their  wonted 
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charm  and  influence  over  h'ls  mind, 
lie  could  think  only  of  Harriet  Old- 
acre.  The  modest,  timid,  but  thrilling 
glance  of  her  dark,  eloquent  eye ;  her 
placid  demeanour;  the  heavenly  se- 
renity of  her  disposition ;  the  walks 
they  had  taken  together ;  the  affection- 
ate interest  she  had  often  expressed 
concerning  her  brother ;  the  few  words 
of  gratitude  which  she  had  breathed, 
rather  than  uttered,  on  taking  leave, 
aAer  his  duty  was  accomplished ;  — 
these,  and  a  thousand  otner  remini- 
scences, such  as  the  stricken  heart  loves 
to  cleave  to,  though  the  adherence  be 
torment,  were  ever  before  him  in  soli- 
tude.   And,  when  they  met,  the  un- 


subdued spirit  of  affection  seemed  to 
i«ue  forth  from  its  strong  and  secret 
holds,  and  compel  him  to  speak  to  ber 
in  trerouloos  confusion.  They  were 
no  longer  as  they  had  been :  there  was 
a  startling  consciousness,  as  of  danger, 
in  the  mind  of  each.  Need  we  enter 
into  a  detail  of  her  secret  tbooghts  ? 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  she  became 
more  pensive  than  usual.  Her  parents 
observed  the  change,  and,  of  course, 
said  they  could  not  diink  how  it  wis ; 
and  then  thought  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  in  this  stale  things  remained 
till  the  week  of  Henry's  return  borne, 
after  completing  his  first  term  at 
Oxfoid. 


Charter  IF. 


It  was  a  fine  Sunday  in  the  latter 
end  of  June,  and  the  curate  had  read 
tlie  first  lesson  ere  any  of  the  Oldacre 
family  made  their  appearance.  Know- 
ing their  habitual  punctuality,  he  could 
not  avoid  casting  a  glance  towards 
them  as  they  entered,  and  instantly 
perceived  that  there  was  one  missing. 

How  he  got  through  the  service,  he 
afterwards  acknowledged,  he  scarcely 
knew.  But  there  were  several  persons 
present  who  observed  his  sudden  change 
of  manner,  and  attributed  it  to  the  right 
cause.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldacre,  how- 
ever, were  not  of  the  number.  They 
satisfied  themselves  with  the  usual  eja- 
culation; and  the  lady  answered  the 
curate's  tremulous  inquiries  by  sayine 
that  Harriet  liad  got  a  headach  and 
was  ''hipped,^'  and  that  slie  couldnH 
think  how  it  was,  as  she  never  used  to 
be  so. 

Charles  Essington  had  engaged  to 
perform  the  afternoon  duty  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  was  an  invalid, 
and  af^rwaras  to  dine  with  the  squire 
of  the  parish.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  his  mind  wandered  more  than  was 
fitting  on  the  first  occasion,  and  that 
his  dulness  was  remarkable  on  the  se- 
cond. Tlien  followed  a  sleepless  night, 
during  which  he  doubted  whether  it 
were  possible  that  Harriet's  lowness  of 
spirits  might  not  proceed  from  a  cause 
somewhat  similar  with  his  own;  and 
became  shocked  at  feeling  that  tlie  ad- 
mission of  such  an  idea  was  not  abso- 
lutely dreadful  to  him.  He  forthwith 
proceeded  to  school  himself  severely 
on  account  of  many  needless  attentions 
which  he  bad  paid  her — resolved  to 
avoid  her  society,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  future— and  made  up  his  mind  to 


write  immediately  to  a  friend,  to  pro- 
cure him  a  curacy  in  a  distant  ootinty. 

But,  when  morning  came,  be  re- 
membered that  it  vras  the  duty  of  a 
clergyman  to  visit  all  sick  persons 
—  or,  at  least,  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  their  health.  So  he  bent 
his  way  to  Oldacre  Hall  soon  after 
breakfast,  and  learned  that  Harriet  was 
better,  though  she  had  not  yet  left  ber 
room.  On  the  following  day,  though 
not  less  anxious,  he  thought  fit  to 
choose  a  more  ceremonious  lK>ur  for  his 
call,  and  found  her  in  the  parlov, 
with  her  sister,  comphuning  only  of  a 
slight  cold.  Periiaps,  in  spite  of  bis 
determination  not  to  pay  her  any  ex- 
traordinary attention,  tnere  might  have 
been  something  particular  in  his  man- 
ner, as  it  was  observed  by  Jane,  who 
rallied  the  invalid  thereuf>on,  and  con- 
gratulated her  on  the  brilliant  conquest 
she  had  made. 

The  next  morning,  Heory  arrived 
fix>m  Oxford ;  and  as  he  came  almost 
immediately,  after  he  had  seen  his  pa- 
rents and  sisters,  to  call  upon  his  friend 
and  tutor,  a  ceremonious  visit  at  the 
hall  by  the  latter  was  rendered  unne- 
cessary. The  grateful  and  kind-hearted 
pupil  appeared  at  a  loss  foe  words  to 
express  his  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
respect  towards  Charles  Essington,  for 
having  led  him  into  habits  of  study, 
the  value  of  which  he  had  now  learned 
to  estimate.  A  long  and  confidential 
interview  terminated  by  his  inviting 
the  curate  to  return  with  him  to  dine 
at  the  hall.  <'  Not  to-day,"  said  Mr. 
Essington :  *<  the  first  day  after  your 
arrival  should  be  devoted  to  your  fa- 
mily. They  will  have  a  thousand 
questions  tcP  i^^  and  many  things  to 
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cooiBHinicale  which  roy  presence  would 
inteinipt.*'  Nothing  could  be  more 
correct;  but  he  little  thought  of  the 
consequences  which  would  ensue  from 
his  declining  the  invitation. 

In  the  erenittg,  Henry  and  Harriet 
Oldacre  were  walking,  arm  in  arm,  in 
the  park,  taking  "  sweet  counsel  toge- 
ther," in  thefidl  confidence  of  young 
and  warm  fraternal  aflection.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  speak  of  one  to 
whom  he  felt  himself  so  deeply  in- 
debted for  waking  his  mental  energies ; 
and  he  spoke  lone  of  Charles  Essington, 
in  terms  which,  Uiough  they  might  not 
appear  extravagantly  laudatory  to  the 
listener,  drew  forth  no  remarks  from 
her  lips.  She  remained  silent,  till  he 
saidy  '*  He  has  offered  to  read  with  me 
during  the  vacation ;  and  I  shall  accept 
his  o^,  as,  perhaps,  I  mav  never  have 
another,  for  I  fear  we  shall  soon  lose 
him." 

*'  Lose  him  1''  exclaimed  Harriet ; 
and  her  lips  quivered,  and  a  paleness, 
and  then  a  flush,  came  over  her,  as  she 
endeavoured  to  continue:  "  I  never 
heard  that  he  was  likely  to — I  do  not 
understand — what  have  you  heard? 
Tell  me,  Henry  T' 

Henry's  quick  eye  was  fixed  upon 
bis  poor  sister;  and  he  read,  in  her 
tremulous  accents,  in  the  confusion  of 
her  looks,  and  in  the  tottering  feeble- 
ness of  her  footsteps,  far  more  than  she 
was  then  willing  that  he  sliould  have 
read. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  however, 
they  were  sitting,  secure  from  all  ob- 
servers, in  a  small  summer-house, 
Plastically  built  with  the  roots  of 
trees.  Her  head  then  lay  upon  his 
slioulder,  and  site  was  weeping.  She 
had  revoded  the  inmost  secret  of  her 
heart.  That  secret,  which  was  before 
scaroelv  acknowledged  to  herself,  was 
now  shared  with  her  dearly  beloved 
brother. 

Henry  thought  of  little  else  that 
night ;  and,  though  his  feelings  were 
neither  those  of  surprise  nor  vexation, 
justly  apprehended  that  his  parents 
would  experience  both.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  his  path  of  tluty, 
was  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  Mr. 
Essington's  mind ;  and,  recalling  a  cer- 
tain peculiarity  in  Uiat  gentleman's 
manner  when  inquiring  after  Harriet's 
liealth,  and  coupling  it  witli  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  a  curacy  to  which  he 
had  previously  seemed  much  attached, 
he  dfew  the  natural  inference  that  both 


the  lovers  were  entangled  before  they 
could  think  how  it  was. 

Sanguine  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
his  sister's  happiness,  and  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude  and  esteem 
for  Charles  Essington,  the  young  Oxon- 
ian went  to  breakfast  with  him  in  the 
rooming ;  and,  though  unable  to  entice 
him  into  a  positive  declaration,  heard 
and  observeJ  quite  enough  to  convince 
him  that  Harriet's  affections  were  not 
misplaced. 

The  gradual  progress  of  the  dcruf^- 
ment  would  occupy,  if  given  in  detail, 
somewhat  too  much  of  our  limited 
space,  llie  sentiments  vrhich  liad  been 
unintentionally  and  stealthily  revealed 
to  the  conscious  lovers  by  the  eye, 
now  hung  upon,  and  then  passed, 
their  lips.  Declaration,  confession, 
and  vows  followed,  as  usual  in  such 
cases.  The  irrevocable  words  were 
spoken ;  and  when  tlie  important  secret 
was  broken  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldacre, 
they  both  declared  tliey  couldn't  think 
how  it  was,  and  expressed  almost  as 
much  of  anger  as  of  astonishment,  that 
their  daughter  should  think  ofthrovring 
herself  away  upon  a  poor  curate.  But 
they  were  not,  naturally,  ill-natured 
people ;  so,  after  a  few  weeks  of  some- 
what irregular  attendance  at  their  pa- 
rish church,  a  few  **  scenes  "  with  poor 
Harriet,  and  the  powerful  and  steady 
interference  of  their  son  and  heir,  they 
nve  up  all  opposition,  and  received 
Charies  Essington  as  their  future  son- 
in-law. 

Thus  all  went  on  smoothly  till  Har- 
riet came  of  age,  when  she  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  under  her  maternal  grand- 
mther'swill.  Then  another  secret  came 
to  light.  Her  sister  Jane  had  had  the 
same  amount  transferred  to  her  by  her 
trustees  two  years  before :  but,  as  she 
could  not  possibly  want  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her  parents,  her 
fortune  was  appropriated  for  the  last 
mortgage  on  the  landed  estate,  upon 
which,  owing  to  previous  encumbrances, 
probably  no  other  person  could  have 
been  found  willing  to  advance  quite  so 
much.  The  sum  thus  raised  had  re- 
lieved our  thoughtle9»  couple  from 
temporary  embarrassment.  Most  of 
"  the  nasty  long  bills  "  of  long  stand- 
ing had  been  paid,  necessary  repairs 
were  made  in  several  of  the  dilapidated 
farm-houses,  barns  were  erected  for 
others ;  but — they  were  sure  they  had 
not  been  extravagant— and  yet,  what 
with  interest  on  the  former  mor^ages, 
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ft  l«88en«d  incom«j  imd  the  necessity  of 
supporting  Henry  accofding  to  his  rank 
at  Ox^Drd,  and  the  still  greater  neces- 
sity lot  keeping  vp  their  wonted  esta- 
blishment at  the  Hall — somehow,  from 
all  these  things,  there  only  remamed 
two  thousand  ont  of  the  said  ten  ;  and 
those  two  were  more  than  bespoken 
br  a  firesh  accumulation  of"  nasty  long 
bills/'  in  the  amoimts  of  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oldacre  both  declared  that  there 
muit  be  some  mistake — and,  in  short, 
that  they  could  not  think  how  it  was. 

Let  the  conversations  of  the  "  can't 
thinking"  pair  be  imagined,  for  they 
were  not  worth  transcribing.  Those  of 
Mr.  Essington  and  lieniy  were  of  an^ 
other  character.  Tlie  latter  now  first 
peroetTed  that  his  prospects  were  of  a 
very  difftrent  nature  from  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  anticipate;  and^ 
in  proportion  to  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  for  future  exertion,  his  grati* 
tude  and  esteem  became  concentrated 
towards  the  friend  who  had  aroused 
his  dormant  fiMmlties.  Charles  Easing* 
ton  saw  the  utter  and  useless  waste 
which  would  befal  Harriet's  fortune, 
if  left  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  and 
determined  not  to  understand  the  va- 
rious hints  tlirown  out,  that  the  interest 
of  the  money  was  all  that  pomhly  could 
be  wanted  bj  a  couple  residing  in  the 
retirement  of  a  country  parsonage. 

It  is  almost  needled  to  say  that  the 
interest  on  the  elder  sister's  mortgage 
had  been  paid,  hithertOi  only  in  the 
shape  of  board,  lodging,  pocket  money, 
and  her  share  (of^en  not  trifling)  in 
certain  of  <Uhe  nasty  long  bills,"  which 
she  likewise  <<  hated  to  look  at."  But 
no  regular  account  was  kept  of  her  ex- 
penses, nor  of  any  other  in  the  femily ; 
nor  were  any  calculations  made,  till  the 
annual  period  cMne  round  for  declaring 
they  could  not  think  how  it  vras. 

Charles  Essington  fortunately  pro- 
cured a  curacy  to  which  the  parsonage 
house  was  attadied,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Oldacre  Hall.  Nothing  was  said 
of  any  settlement  of  any  part  of  Har*- 
riet's  fortune  upon  herself, — thatj  in- 
deed, was  too  much  of  an  afi^ir  of 
calculation  and  foresight  to  be  expect 
from  her  fttther.  To  do  him  justice, 
however,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
he  once  or  twice  thought  of  it,  and 
talked  of  speaking  upon  the  subjeet, 
but  always  felt  a  difficulty  when  in  the 
presence  of  his  future  son-in-law ;  of 
whose  mental  superiority  he  somehow 
became  painfully  conscious,  thovgh  he 
ooukl  not  think  bew  it  wis.    So  the 


happy  day  at  length  arrived  ;  and  the 
happy  couple,  after  partaking  of  a 
needlessly  splendid  entertainment  at 
the  Hall,  de}>arted  for  their  quiet  retreat. 

After  this  event,  Mr.  and  Mm.  Old- 
acre  went  on  as  usual ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  reduction  in  their 
income  lessened  the  causes  of  their  pe- 
riodical exclamations.  The  result  of 
their  difficulties  was  painful  to  wituess, 
though  far  too  common  to  excite  sur- 
prise. Their  naturally  good  disposi- 
tions became  soured.  Mutual  recri- 
mination, and  occasional  charges  of 
needless  extravagance,  ensued.  A  spi- 
rit of  meanness,  of  jealous,  doiching 
avarice  and  selfishness,  crept  rn  be- 
tween them.  Too  often  he  fled  to  the 
bottle,  as  a  refuge  from  tlioughts  that 
wmld  intrude;  and  seldom  returned 
from  his  favourite  sport  of  hnntiog 
without  a  party  of  the  most  jovial  of 
his  companions.  Her  conduct  was, 
unhappily,  too  like  that  of  frantic 
seamen,  seizing  upon  whatever  may 
afibrd  them  a  moment  of  enjoyment 
ere  the  wreck  goes  to  pieces.  And  so 
they  continued  to  go  on,  in  what  is 
vulgariy  called  the  '*  come  day,  go  day  ^ 
fashion,  bidding  the  morrow  to  take 
heed  for  the  things  thereof,  till  the  time 
when  their  eldest  son  came  of  age. 

Then  the  father  remembered  the  fes- 
tivities at  the  old  hall  when  he  had  at- 
tained his  one-and-twentieth  birth-day, 
and  resolved  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  Uie  present  occasion  to 
maintain  the  rtfpectabilUy  and  import- 
ance of  the  fiamtly.  The  mother  coin- 
cided in  opinion,  and  was  not  a  little 
sanguine  on  account  of  the  conspicuous 
part  which  she  intended  Jane  to  take 
m  the  oeremonies.  Ttius,  determined 
to  dismiss  from  before  their  eyes  all 
fears  concerning  *^  the  nasty  long  bills  " 
which  must  necessarily  follow,  the  in- 
fattuited  couple  issued  invitations  and 
orders  in  all  directions ;  hugging  them- 
selves immensely  with  the  absurd  no- 
tion, that  their  magnifioent  display 
would  eflfectuallv  give  the  lie  to  certain 
reports  which  they  suspected  had  got 
abroad  relative  to  their  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. 

The  person  whom  all  these  prepara- 
tions were  intended  to  honour  was 
kept  in  perfect  ignorance  relative  to 
their  extent ;  and  his  astonishment  and 
vexation  were  excessive,  on  his  return 
the  evening  preceding  the  importwit 
commemoiation.  Henry  Oldacre  wm 
now  a  far  different  character  firom  the 
youth  wbo;  two  yean  before,  could  aot 
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tbtiik  how  H  Was  that  h»  h«d  mtiAt  so 
little  progress  at  school.  Suchlmdbe^n 
his  ^tertioBs  at  Oxford,  atid  during 
the  vacations  with  his  b(«oth€r-in-law, 
that  his  being  **  a  iirsi-class  man'' 
w«i  considered  almost  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Every  one  knows  that  an  aspirant 
to  high  honours  at  our  universities 
musty  or  at  least  ought  to,  have  that 
assistance  fh>ra  able  tutors,  which  is 
not  to  be  had  without  money ;  and,  in 
this  particuiar  only,  he  incurred  ex- 
penses, respecting  which  he  had  often 
the  mortification  of  hearing  his  parents 
exclaim  that  they  could  not  think  how 
it  was.  Had  it  not  been  for  Charles 
Essington,  who  urged  and  encouraged 
him  to  persevere,  the  poor  Dellow  was 
so  much  hurt  by  this  indirect  reflection, 
that  he  would  probably  have  sunk  into 
the  character  of  <<  a  non-reading  man.'' 
As  it  was,  be  comforted  himself  by 
making  a  resolution  to  repay  his  pa- 
rents eveiy  sum  which  they  might  ex- 
pend on  his  account. 

His  natal  day  passed,— to  him  a 
day  of  "  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unpro- 
fitable'" confusion.  Then,  the  payment 
of  his  fortune,  being  double  that  of  his 
sisters*,  made  another  fearful  deduction 
from  the  income  of  his  unthinking  fa^ 


ther,  to  whom  he  instantly  proffered  the 
amount  of  all  liis  ^qpenses  since  lie  had 
entered  at  Oxford. 

In  Ibrmer  days,  Mr.  Oklacre's  iieart 
would  have  leaped  within  him  at  this 
proof  of  his  son's  generous  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  while  he  would  have 
scorned  to  deprive  him,  in  the  outset 
of  life,  of  any  portion  of  his  maternal 
inheritance.  Now,  however,  his  cha- 
racter was  changed.  "  Sui  pn^fmuSf 
tdiem appeten$i^  he  received  the nioner 
with  avidity,  for  it  was  wanted.  And, 
on  the  fbltowing  Christmas,  with  the 
old  ejaculation  in  his  mouth,  he  ap- 

f^lied  to  his  son  for  a  loan.  Henry 
ustly  considered  the  sum  as  so  much 
thrown  away  ;  but  the  state  of  his  pa- 
rents' affkirs  was  such,  that  assistance 
fh>m  some  quarter  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  saw  but  too  plainly 
tlmt  the  festival  on  his  birth-day  had 
contributed  much  toward  their  annual 
difficulties.  He  therefore  generously 
relieved  them  fVom  all;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  moment  when  their 
hearts  aopeared  to  be  warm  with  affec- 
tion ana  gratitude  towards  him,  ex- 
tracted from  them  a  promise  of  re- 
trenchment and  exact  calculation  for 
the  ensuing  year. 


Chapteb  III. 


The  year  of  projected  nice  cnlcula* 
tion  terminated  precisely  in  a  similar 
manner  with  all  that  had  preceded ; 
and  the  unthinking  couple  attributed 
their  fiesh  embarrassments  to  their 
younger  soa*s  entrance  at  Oxford. 

Henry  proposed  to  take  upon  him- 
self every  chaige  appertaining  to  his 
brother's  education.  An  escape  from 
the  trouble  of  tliinking  seemed  all  they 
desired,  and  they  meanly  acquiesced 
in  his  bearing  this  fresh  burden. 

But  the  time  now  approaclied  when 
they  were  to  reap  more  bitter  fruits 
from  the  neglect  of  their  plain  and 
simple  duties  in  former  years.  Jane, 
their  fiivourite  daughteri  became  at- 
tached to  a  young  gentlenmn,  whose 
disposition  was  too  similar  to  that  of 
her  parents  and  her  own.  Mr.  Hawkins 
had  inherited  an  estate  of  about  two 
thousand  a-year.  His  place  was  but  a 
few  miles  from  Oldacre  Hall,  where  he 
had  latterly  been  a  frequent  guest  at 
Mr.  Oldacre's  noisy  parties  afler  hunt- 
ing. Ilis  character  was  of  too  common 
a  nature  to  need  particular  description. 
He  had  lived  up  tO)  and  occasionally  a 
link  beyond;  lis  income  beibre  mar* 


riage,  but  could  not  be  said  to  be  in 
difikmlties.  He  agreed  with  his  future 
fdther-in-law,  that  Jane's  fortune  might 
as  well  remain  where  it  was,  on  the 
mortgage.  Then  she  became  his  wife, 
and  all  went  on  smoothly  fer  a  certain 
time -^  that  is,  till  the  interest  of  the 
said  mortgage  became  long  overdue; 
and,  at  length,  the  son-in-law  grew 
weary  of  the  eternal  repetition  of  Mr. 
Oldacre's  saying  that  he  could  not 
think  how  it  was.  Jane  took  her  hus- 
band's part ;  and  fonnality  and  cool- 
ness soon  usurped  the  place  of  friendly 
and  affectionate  intercourse. 

But,  before  they  came  to  an  open 
rupture  with  their  favourite  daughter, 
another  trial  awaited  the  unthinking 
parents,  who  felt  it  tlie  more,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  mean  calculations 
which  they  had  made  of  working  upon 
their  younger  son's  feelings  in  a  similar 
way  to  that  which  they  had  practised 
on  Henry,  who  had  latterly  become 
obdurate  and  deaf  to  their  appeals. 

Alfred  had,  by  accident,  cliscovered 
his  dependance  on  his  brother,  and  the 
thought  stung  him  to  the  soul.  At  the 
first  impulse^  he  vowed  that  he  would 
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imniedialdy  quit  Oxford  —  that  he 
would  enlist  for  a  soidier,  or  go  to  sea 
— or,  in  short,  do  any  thing,  rather 
than  live  in  a  state  of  such  d^radation. 
In  order  to  reconcile  him,  Ilenrv,  in 
Tain,  represented  that  he  considered 
what  he  [wid  merely  as  so  much  ad- 
Tanced  to  their  parents,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  them  with  tiieir  now  limited 
income.  Alfred*s  was  a  proud  and  vio- 
lent spirit.  Being  the  youngest  of  the 
foroily,  he  bad  been  what  is  commonly 
called  ''  spoiled  *'  by  injudicious  in- 
dulgence in  early  youth.  Seldom  did 
he  make  a  confidant,  or  reveal  his 
thoughts  to  any.  Even  his  anger  was 
wont  usually  to  rankle  silently  in  his 
own  breast.  But  wlien  it  did  break 
forth  into  words,  those  words  were  bit- 
ter as  wormwood  and  gall,  and  cutting 
as  a  two-edged  sword. 

These  paroxysms  had  often  startled 
his  parents,  and  sometimes  made  them 
momentarily  uneasy.  But,  as  in  other 
cases,  they  were  wont  to  content  them- 
selves bv  exclaiming  that  tliey  could 
not  think  how  it  was,  and  observinflr 
that  lie  certainly  was  of  a  very  good 
disposition,  although  a  little  fond  of 
having  his  own  way. 

The  result  of  the  conferences  between 
the  two  brothers  was  an  agreement  that 
whatever  Henry  had  already  paid,  or 
should  in  future  advance,  was  to  be 
considered  as  money  lent  by  him  to 
Alfred,  who  should  repay  it  when  of 
age. 

With  this  understanding,  the  latter 
consented  to  pursue  his  studies ;  and 
they  botli  agreed  to  conceal  the  stipu- 
lation from  llieir  parents, — Henry,  be- 
cause he  feared  the  communication 
might  give  them  pain,  and  Alfred,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  they  had  degraded 
and  deceived  him,  and  were  unwortliy 
of  his  confidence.  And  he  brooded 
over  his  future  plans  in  silence,  but 
with  determined  resolution. 

As  the  day  of  his  nativity  drew  near, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldacre  may  be  said  to 
have  almost  thought  seriously  upon  the 
consequences  of  this  last,  and  there- 
fore roost  important,  deduction  about 
to  be  made  m  the  funded  property. 
Any  establishment  at  all  suitable  /or  the 
hall  could  be  kept  up  in  future  only  by 
the  strictest  economy.  Present  diffi- 
culties, however,  ^erefo'st  to  be  sur- 
mounted; and  they  both  said  they 
were  sure  Alfied  would  not  refuse  to 
assist  them,  when  he  should  be  in- 
formed how  handsomely  his  brother 
bad  behaved  on  a  similar  occasion. 


But  the  day  passed,  and  Alfred  ne'Hit 
came  home  nor  condescended  to  fe|ty 
to  their  pressing  invitation.  They  a- 
pressed  their  surprise  in  the  usual 
manner;  and  shortly  afterward  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the  trustees, 
to  say  that  their  son  was  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  pro- 
perty. Mr.  01dacre*s  signature  was 
necessary  to  a  paper  enclosed  in  the 
letter,  and  he  signed  it^  observing  that 
he  couldn't  think  how  it  was  that  Alfred 
had  not  applied  to  him  for  information, 
rather  than  to  the  trustees. 

Tlie  same  expression  was  repeated 
by  both,  when  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a 
month  elapsed,  and  they  received  no 
tidings  of  their  dear  boy.  Then  came 
a  letter  to  each  of  his  sisters,  biddh^ 
them  ftu^well  for  years,  and  announc- 
ing his  determination  to  travel.  He 
had  written  another,  long,  and  bitter, 
and  full  of  reproaches,  to  his  parents. 
But  a  gleam  of  better  feelings  crossed 
tlie  sul&n  darkness  of  his  spirit,  and  he 
consigned  it  to  the  flames.  There  was 
thus  no  farewell  1  for  them,  nor  any 
explanation  to  enable  them  to  tliink 
how  it  was.    They  never  saw  Alfred 

r'n.  He  returned  not  to  England 
long  after  they  were  gathers  to 
their  forefathers. 

Their  next  trial  was  tlie  commence- 
ment of  a  legal  process,  by  their  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Hawkins,  for  the  recoveiy 
of  his  wife's  fortune.  Jane  wrote  a 
sort  of  apology  to  her  mother  on  this 
occasion,  stating  that,  though  she  was 
sure  they  had  not  been  extravagant, 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  knew 
which  way  to  look  for  money,  and  she 
could  not  think  how  it  was. 

Henry  now  come  forward,  and,  with 
the  hope  of  preventing  any  forther  di- 
vision m  the  fiimily,  took  Jane's  mort- 
gage upon  himself.  But  the  remedy 
came  too  late  ;  for  angry  words  and 
harsh  accusations  had  already  passed, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  became, 
thenceforth,  as  ceremonious,  periodical 
visitors  at  Oldacre  Hall. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  in- 
fatuated couple  ever  gave  themselves 
much  concern  about  the  interest  of  a 
mortgage  held  by  their  son.  He  was 
very  well  ofi*,  they  said ;  he  had  taken 
his  anticipated  honours,  and  been  pre- 
sented to  a  fellowship ;  and,  as  he 
would  succeed  to  the  family  estate,  his 
father,  whose  faculties  were  now  be- 
sotted by  the  habits  before  referred  to, 
observed  tliat,  as  the  land  could  not 
run  away,  f}J„lJSl05 jight 
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day.  Mrs.  Oldacre  often  declared  she 
coald  not  think  how  it  was  that  child- 
ren could  be  so  ungrateful.  Though 
she  would  not  conf^  tliat  she  had 
ever  been  extravagant,  she  said  that,  if 
the  had,  it  certainly  was  on  Jane*s  ac- 
count, and  now  she  was  deserted  by 
her.  And  Alfred,  too,  what  could 
possess  him  to  go  wandering  abroad, 
when  his  ibrtune  was  sufficient  to  com- 
mand every  comfort  at  home?  If  he 
and  il^iry  would  but  come  and  live 
with  them,  their  united  incomes  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  all.  It  was 
very  strange  that  they  would  not !  She 
could  not  think  how  it  was.  As  for 
Uarriet,  since  she  had  obstinately 
chosen  to  marry  a  poor  curate,  con- 
trary to  their  advice,  they  considered 
her  likewise  as  ungrateful ;  and  only 
hoped  that,  as  her  fiunily  increased, 
she  might  not  become  a  burden  to 
them.  So  they  went  on,  after  their 
old  fiishion,  gradually  sinking  down 
into  deeper  difficulties. 

In  the  meanwhile,  their  generous 
and  noble-minded  son  was  doomed  to 
suffer  severely  for  the  faults  of  his  pa- 
rents. Little  cared  he  for  the  pe- 
cuniary privations  to  which  he  had 
subjected  himself.  The  thought  tliat 
his  £aher  was  rescued  from  disgrace, 
and  that  the  step  he  had  taken  was  ne- 
cessary for  liis  sister*s  happiness,  af- 
forded him  more  than  adequate  com- 
pensation, lib  own  wants  were  few, 
and  he  felt  contented  and  happy  till 
the  time  came  when  he  likewise  found 
himself  exclaiming,  <'  I  can*t  think  how 
itisr 

This  occurred  while  he  was  on  a  vi- 
sit to  his  beloved  sister  Harriet,  who 
happened  then  to  have  with  her  an- 
other visitor,  a  cousin  of  her  husband. 
Maria  Essington  possessed  every  re- 
commendation save  one,  and  that  was, 
unfortunately,  precisely  the  one  which 
it  was  necessary  for  poor  Henry  to 
think  of.  She  had  no  fortune,  and  he 
had  now  scarcely  any  income  save 
what  arose  from  his  fellowship,  which 
would  cease  if  he  were  to  marry. 

Maria  had  heard  so  much  from  her 
cousin  respecting  Henry  Oldacre,  that, 
k>ng  before  she  saw  him,  she  was  pre- 
possessed strongly  in  his  fovour ;  and 
when  they  met,  they  were  very  soon  on 
friendly,  easy  terms,— then  someWliat 
confidential,  and  anon  a  little  reserved, 
and  given  to  silent  musing,  and  so 
forth.  There  was  much  of  delicate 
rectitude  of  foeling  in  their  tlioughu 


and  resolutions,  and  divers  were  the 
trivial  incidents  which  awakened  mo- 
mentary alarm  or  startling  conscious- 
ness in  the  minds  of  both  ;  and  a  plea- 
sant task  it  would  be  to  enter  into 
detail,  and  describe  certain  of  those 
feelings  and  scenes,  if  we  were  writing 
a  book.  But,  as  matters  are,  they  may 
be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

Never  did  Henry  more  emphatically 
exclaim,  *<  I  can*t  think  how  it  is  r 
than  when  he  found  that  he  had  made 
a  Dositive  declaration  to  Maria,  and 
hack  not  been  rejected.  Strange  and 
contrary  were  the  emotions  which 
agitated  him.  They  were  of  joy,  gra- 
titude, and  love,  though  deeply  tinc- 
tured witli  self-upbraiding  at  the  idea 
of  the  long-suffering  endurance  to 
which  his  rashness  exposed  the  object 
of  his  prematurely  declared  affection. 

"Alas I"  thought  he;  «  her's  will 
now  be  the  bitter  portion  of '  hope  de. 
ferred,  which  raaketh  the  heart  sick ;' 
whereas,  had  I  concealed  my  passion, 
she  might  have  been  happy .*^ 

But  Henry  did  not  satisiy  himself 
by  the  mere  ejaculation  of  the  old 
family  cry.  His  resolution  was  soon 
taken,  and,  being  approved  of  by 
Maria,  Harriet,  and  Mr.  Essington,  he 
lost  no  time  in  entering  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  with  a  determination  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  tlie  law,  and 
thereby  to  recover  the  independence  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the 
tlioughtless  misconduct  of  his  parents. 
They,  as  usual,  could  not  think  how  it 
was  that  their  son  and  heir  should 
think  of  following  a  profession,  and 
should  not  have  known  better  than  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  poor  sirl,  when  there 
were  so  many  with  good  fortunes  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  him. 

But  Mr.  Oldacre  had  heard  much  of 
the  immense  sums  made  by  counsellors 
of  ability,  and  comforted  himself  by 
thinking  how  easily  his  son  would,  by 
and  by,  be  able  to  assist  him.  Mrs. 
Oldacre,  who  was  sinking  fast  into  the 
settled  acerbity  common  to  weak- 
minded,  disappointed  persons,  vented 
her  spleen  against  Mr.  Essington,  who, 
she  said,  had  not  only  meanly  smug- 
gled himself  into  a  respectable  family, 
but  must  needs  thrust  his  poor  relations 
upon  them.  She  was  sure,  too,  that 
he  had  estranged  Henry's  mind  from 
them;  or,  otlierwise,  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  taking  steps  of  such 
consequence  without  consulting  them. 
She  forgot)  or  did  not  choose  to  recol- 
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lecty  tliat  the  old  senselew  ejacalatkm 
was  ever  the  turn  and  substance  of  aU 
that  he  could  extract,  whene¥er  he  fen- 
tured  to  proffer  anj  advice,  or  to  ask  it 
from  them. 

Never  did  he  forget  that  the^  were 
his  parents;  but  he  feh  (and  it  is  a 
painAil  and  dangeiXHifl  conviction  for 
a  son  to  admit) — he  felt  that  he  was  their 
superior. 

No  particular  occurrence  took  place 
for  the  three  following  years,  at  tlie 
end  of  which  time  Henry,  who  had 
been  just  called  to  the  bar,  was  sum- 
moned to  Oldacre  Hall.  There  was 
an  execution  in  tlie  house.  Matters 
had  arrived  at  a  crisis;  but  the  old 
people  still  declared  they  had  not  been 
extravagant,  and  could  not  think  how 
it  was.  Their  son  exerted  himself  to 
tlie  utmost;  but  neither  he  nor  Mr. 
Essington  possessed  the  means  of  ex- 
tricating  them  from  tlieir  difficulties; 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  said  it  was  madness 
to  think  of  paying  debts  for  people 
who  '<  would  run  their  heads  into  the 
iire  again  directly  they  were  free.*' 

After  much  difficulty,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  creditors,  who 
were  to  allow  the  unthinking  couple 
three  hundred  a-year  till  all  claims 
should  be  discharged.  The  hall  was 
let  for  a  term  of  seven  years ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Oldacre  left  it  to  go  into  a  distant 
retirement,  the  last  wonis  he  said  were 
**  I  had  six  thousand  a-yeer  only  the 
other  day,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
been  extravagant  1  I  oan't  think  how 
it  is  !*'  His  lady  expressed  herself 
in  a  similar  style  at  the  moment ;  but, 
in  their  subsequent  solitude,  many  and 
bitter  were  the  reproaches  and  mutual 
recriminations  between  Uiem. 

In  the  adjustment  of  his  father's  af- 
fairs, Henry  had  been  frequently 
brought  in  contact  with  several  indivi- 
duals of  extensive  practice  and  in- 
fluence in  the  legal  profession.  The 
acuteness  and  talent  for  business  dis- 
played by  the  young  advocate  wrought 
a  favourable  impression  on  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  the  sacrifices  which  he  had 
uselessly  made  for  his  parents  efiected 
much  more.  They  excited  admiration 
and  esteem,  and  procured  for  him 
warm  friendships  and  valuable  patron- 
age, and  enabled  him,  after  the  lapse  of 
but  a  few  months,  to  realise  his  long 
deferred  hopes  of  Imppiness  with 
Maria. 

Their  outset  in  life  was  humble,^ 
ht  different  from  that  which  the  heir  of 


the  Oldaere  estate  wight  have  rea- 
sonably anticfpated ;  b«t  the  true 
wealth  of  contentment  and  affection 
was  theirs.  He,  by  persevering  in- 
diisCry,  trod  down  the  thorns  in  their 
upward  course,  while  her  smiles  trans- 
formed it  to  a  flowery  path.  Still  i^% 
progress  was  slow,  his  Miilj  increased, 
and  many  years  nsighl  have  elapsed  ere 
be  would  have  attamed  any  eommaad- 
ing  eminenee  among  his  able  compsli- 
tors,  but  for  one  of  those  fortuitous  oc- 
currences wiNeh  are  daily  observed  to 
infhience  individual  destiny. 

The  poor  curate,  who  had  been  ac- 
cused of  "  meanly  smuggling  himself 
into  a  respectable  family,"  was  the 
agent  by  whose  means  the  heir  of  that 
family  found  himself  suddenly  placed 
in  a  position  which,  eventually,  enabled 
him  to  more  than  redeem  the  vraste 
wrouglit  by  his  parents.  Mr.  Essing- 
ton had,  in  his  retirement,  preparMl 
several  young  gentlemen  for  the  uni- 
versities; and  one  of  his  pupils  had 
distinguished  himself  at  Oxfora,  greatly 
to  the  delfght  of  his  uncle,  who  bad  for 
many  years  been  a  leadmg  counsel,  and 
was  expected  to  be  shortly  elevated  te 
a  hiffher  rank.  The  following  circuit 
enabled  this  gentleman  to  visit  the 
humble  dwelling  of  bis  nephew's  tutor, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  grati- 
tude ;  am),  when  taking  leave,  he 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  return  his 
visit  in  London. 

Mr.  Essington  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  no  formal,  heartless  invitation 
which  he  had  received ;  and,  thoagh 
little  given  to  calculate  for  himself  on 
the  advantages  of  proffered  (Hendship, 
could  not  help  thinking  that  such  an 
acquaintance  miglU  be  desirable  for  his 
brother-in-law. 

Accordingly,  confining  his  hopes  to 
Harriet  only,  be  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  going  to  town.  The  card  which 
he  left  at  the  counsellor's  gave  his  ad- 
dress at  Henry's  residence.  The  call 
was  immediately  returned,  and  intro- 
ductions, invitations,  and  social  inter- 
course followed  ;  and  the  heir  of  Old- 
acre  soon  found  that  he  had  not  ac- 
quired a  mere  ticguuintance,  but  a  warm 
and  powerful  friend.  The  gratification 
appeared  to  be  mutual,  and  the  period 
at  which  tlieir  friendship  commenced 
was  most  critical ;  for  scarcely  fand  it 
ripened  into  steady  ftrmness,  ere  the 
elder  accepted  an  oifficial  situation,  and 
left  his  extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  a 
great  proportion  of  which,  by  his  exer- 
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tions  and  strong  recommendation^  was 
transferred  to  Henry  Oldacre. 

Hie  subsequent  course  to  our  young 
counsellor  was  one  of  brilliant,  rapid 
success.  'Hhe  worthy  man  who  nad 
assisted  htm  so  materially  in  his  career 
looked  dowD  from  his  loftier  station, 
and  marked,  with  pleasare  and  pride, 
the  talents  of  his  rising  young  fnend ; 
nor  did  he  cease  to  remember  the  cler- 
gyman through  whose  introduction  he 
had  first  made  his  acc[aaintance. 

It  was  a  cold  winter's  day,  and 
Christmas  was  approaching,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Essington  were  sitting  by 
their  fireside,  engaged  in  calculating 
what  they  could  afford  to  do  for  tlie 
comfort  of  their  poor  parishioners.  The 
unusual  inclemency  of  the  season  had 
rendered  an  eariy  and  abundant  distri- 
bution of  coals  necessary.  The  same 
cause  had  exhausted  Harriet's  little 
itock  of  warm  clothing,  though  there 
remained  yet  many  persons  in  need. 
Tlie  only  two  rich  iamilies  having  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood  were  ab- 
ient, — one  in  London,  the  other  on 
the  Continent.  Charles  shook  his 
head,  afker  summing  up  the  amount 
which  had  been  expended,  and  the 
items  for  which  he  was  yet  responsible. 
Harriet  looked  grave,  and  sighed  to 
think  that  the  poor  people  must  go 
without  their  Cfhristmas  dinner;  but 
agreed  with  her  husband  that  fire  and 
clothing  were  of  more  importance. 

"  We  can,"  said  he,  "  m?ite  three  or 
four  of  the  very  old  and  infirm  to  our 
kitchen.  I  could  wish  them  all  to  be 
made  happy  on  that  day ;  but " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  their  maid^servant,  bringing 
in  a  letter  of  unusual  size.  Harriet 
turned  pale,  and  made  a  sign  for  him 
not  to  open  it  till  the  maid  had  left  the 
room.  She  then  said,  <*  I  see  it  is  from 
some  lawyer.  I  dread  —  I  fear — that 
my  poor  father  and  mollier  are  again  in 
diflRculty." 

Charles  had  similar  misgivings,  but 
proceeded  slowly  to  open  the  packet, 
—and  then  sate,  silently  gazing  on  its 
contents,  as  if  unable  to  comprehend 
them. 

Harriet's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ; 
but,  for  the  first  lime  since  tlieir  mar- 
riage, she  was  utteriy  at  a  loss  to  guess 
the  nature  of  his  feelings 

"Tell  me,  my  dear  Charies!"  she 
nclaimed  at  last ;  <<  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  r* 


"  I  cannot  speak,"  he  replied,  and 
the  letter  fell  from  his  hands,  as  lie  first 
extended  them  toward  heaven;  and 
then,  pressing  them  against  his  fore- 
head, reclined  backward  in  his  chair. 

Harriet,  in  alarm,  snatched  up  the 
paper,  and,  after  rapidly  perusing  what 
was  written  therein,  gasped, "  Oh,  oh, 
oh !  I  can't  believe  I    Charies  I" 

He  looked  up,  and  stretched  out  his 
arms.  There  was  a  smile  already  on 
his  lips,  but  his  eyes  were  glistening 
with  moisture.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken ;  utterance  was  choked  for 
both  :  their  hearts  were  too  full.  She 
spmng  forward,  and  fell  upon  his  neck, 
and  they  remained  for  some  minutes 
clasped  in  each  other's  embrace.  No 
sound  was  heard  save  the  occasional 
sobs  of  Harriet, — for  she  was  bathed 
in  tears ;  but  they  were  tears  of  ioy. 

Tlie  letter  was  from  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, nominating  Charles  to  a  rectory 
which  the  affectionate  couple  well 
knew,  and  which  was  worth  a  thousand 
a-year.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  poor  were  not  disappointed  of  their 
Christmas  dinner. 

A  few  years  after  this  event,  old  Mr. 
Oldacre  terminated  his  mortal  career  in 
retirement ;  and  his  widow  subse- 
quently removed  to  Bath,  where,  not- 
withstanding an  increase  in  her  in- 
come, made  by  the  generosity  of  her 
children,  she  found  annual  cause  to  re- 
peat the  old  ejaculation  to  the  end  of 
her  days. 

It  remains  now  only  to  be  observed, 
that  all  the  troubles  and  downfitl  of 
this  thoughtless  couple  took  their  rise 
from  a  neglect  of  the  commonest  rules 
of  arithmetic.  If  a  man  possess  a 
thousand  per  annum,  and  spend  at  the 
rate  of  twilve  hundred,  for  onlu  two 
years,  lie  must,  to  recover  himself,  live 
on  less  than  half  that  sum  on  the  third 
year, — that  is,  on  five  hundred  and 
seveuiy  pounds,  as  the  interest  and 
principle  of  hb  debt  will  then  amount 
to  the  remainder  of  his  income. 

Simple  and  plain  as  this  fact  is. 
how  often  is  it  oriven  from  the  mind 
till  the  unwelcome  day  of  reckoning 
proclaims  the  truth  1  Alas  I  A  steady 
perseverance  throughout  the  period  ne- 
cessary for  retrieving  past  errors  re- 
centres  noore  of  mental  energy  and 
singleness  of  purpose  than  usually  be- 
long to  those  who  are  ever  exclaiming^ 
— "I  can't  think  how  it  is  r 
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No.  LXXX. 

SIE  WILLIAM  MOLESWOBTO. 

Those  multitudes  who  know  and  admire  the  honourable  baronet  as  a  public 
character  may  here  behold  this  most  eminent  of  Cornishmen  as  he  app^irs  ta 
private. 

By  an  ingenious  stratagem,  our  artist  penetrated  into  the  baronet's  sanctuary, 
in  Belgrave  Square,  attired  like  a  ticket-(K)rter.  He  produced  a  note,  as  from  an 
Irish  member,  requesting  a  loan  of  three-and-sixpeuce,  to  pay  a  score  at  the 
Reform  Club.  While  Sir  Molesworth  was  meditatini^  whether  he  should  produce 
the  money, — while  Ue  wrote  a  line  signifying  that  the  request  was  granted,  and 
kindly  enclosed  the  mopuses  in  an  envelope,  young  Croquis  watched,  marked, 
surveyed  him, — and  made  the  admirable  portrait  opposite,  unobser\'ed,  on  bis 
thumb-nail. 

Sir  William  lies  on  a  luxurious  sofa ;  his  limbs  are  enveloped  in  a  damask 
robe ;  a  Grecian  cap,  marvellously  embroidered,  ornaments  his  sconce;  his  legs 
are  crossed  in  an  attitude  of  profound  meditation.  It  is  thus  our  great  statesman 
appears  in  his  closet,  and  meditates  upon  cosmogony,  or  the  state  of  human 
affairs.  Not  politics  alone  engage  his  mind :  he  is  a  profound  metaphysician ;  as  a 
linguist,  stupendous ;  as  a  maUiematician,  he  has  attained  a  deotli  which  is  more 
easily  imasined  than  described.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  saia,  in  our  hearing, 
when  Sir  William,  as  a  lad,  came  up  to  Trinity, "  Dash  my  wig,  Mr.  Yorke !  that 
young  man  beats  me  all  to  shivers.''  We  speak  within  compass  when  we  say, 
that  Sir  William  Molesworth  reads  you  off  a  page  of  Chinese  with  great  ease,  and 
tlie  true  Pekin  accent ;  that  Professor  Whewell  is  a  ninny  compared  to  him  in 
mathematics ;  and  we  have  even  heard  tliat  he  not  only  admires,  but  understands, 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Our  artist  remarked  nothing  furuier  in  the  chamber,  except 
that,  on  his  entrance,  Sir  William  was  occupied  reading  an  enormous  folio  of 
French  mathematics,  and  that  by  the  honourable  baronet*s  side  lay  the  aslkes  of 
four-and-tweuty  cigars.  Trifling  particulars ;  but  interesting  to  those  who  love 
to  penetrate  iuto  human  character,  and  are  eager  to  know  the  smallest  circum- 
stances relating  to  good  or  great  men. 

He  lives  in  a  fine  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  which  is  remarkable,  as  being 
also  the  residence  of  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster.  These  two  great  states- 
men Tto  use  a  polite  phrase)  pig  together,  and  have  their  mansion  in  common. 
We  ao  not  mean  to  say  that  Orestes  wears  the  pantaloons  of  Pvlades,  or  vice 
vend ;  but  that,  convinced  that  their  party  will  dissolve,  unless  rallied  round  one 
particular  standard,  they  have  set  up  tliis  liberty-flag  in  Belgrave  Square.  Tbey 
keep  a  French  cook,  and  feed  their  tess  fortunate  political  br^ren,— a  generosity 
noble  on  their  part,  but,  indeed,  necessary ;  for  the  wholesome  quality  of  the 
victuals  serves  to  keep  these  Radicab  from  starving,  and  likewise  greatly  elevates 
the  morale  of  the  men.  With  a  few  more  such  dinners  at  Pimlico,  we  expect  to 
hear  Mr.  Wakley  talking  English,  and  Mr.  Harvey  looking  like  a  gentleman. 

But,  to  return  to  the  honourable  baronet.  He  is  of  ancient  family,  of 
Cornwall  breed,  and  possesses  many  fat  acres  in  that  and  the  neighbouring 
county.  As  to  his  politics,  we  are  not  here  to  squabble  with  him  regarding 
them ;  for  this  delightful  page  of  Reg  in  a  is  neutral  ground,  where  we  love  to  be 
merry  and  firiendly  with  our  opponents,  even  though  we  are  to  be  throat-cutting 
in  the  very  next  leaf.  It  would  be  coward Iv  to  attack  yonder  peaceful  and 
studious  philosopher  in  the  midst  of  his  mild  meditations ;  let  us  praise  htm 
ratlier,  as  well  we  may,  for  tlie  great  and  serious  benefit  which,  every  day,  the 
kingdom  is  receiving  fit>m  him.  He,  his  friend  Mr.  Leader,  and  the  ex-member 
for  Bath,  Mr.  Roebuck,  have  done  as  much  for  Conservatism  as  any  subjects  of 
her  majesty.  They  make  more  converts  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself.  For  as 
young  gentlemen  in  Sparta  were  taught  to  abhor  drunkenness  by  beholding  the 
consequences  thereof  in  tipsy  Helots,  even  so  the  British  public  learueth  political 
sobriety  by  witnessing  tlie  inad  antics  of  the  above  trio. 

Perhaps  Sir  William  may  grow  sober  when  he  grows  old,  as  other  honourable 
baronets  have  done ;  in  the  meanwhile,  he  can  harm  nobody  but  himself,  in  his 
present  state  of  Radical  intoxication.  Let  him  continue  his  orations  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  and  shew  how  rebellion  is  one  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
ord^  only  oppression.  People  are  beginning  to  understand  him :  ask  Mr. 
Leader  if  they  don't— at  the  next  election. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OUR  LAST  PARISU  MINISTER. 

BY  UI6  OWN  PRECENTOR. 

No.  II. 

CLERICAL  SPORTS—  ROBERT  H4LL — CHALMERS  —  HENRY  MELVILLE's 
PLAOIARISMS  — EDWARD  IRVIMO. 


It  is  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that 
I  sit  down  to  record  a  few  more  of  the 
impressions  of  our  last  parish  minister^ 
^hich  linffer  behind  his  entrance  into  a 
better  land,  in  the  cells  of  the  retentive 
memory  of  his  roost  admiring  and  de- 
voted precentor.  It  was  on  a  fine  even- 
ing, at  the  close  of  spring  and  the 
commencement  of  summer,  that  time 
when  nature  is  in  her  transition  pro- 
cesses the  roost  palpable  and  the  most 
loTely,  that  Mr.  Cargill  was  returning 
from  the  strath  with  his  fishing-tackle, 
and  the  springy  tail  of  a  fine  salmon 
peeping  forth^from  his  osier-hamper, 
telling  of  the  successful  sport  the  gray- 
liaired  man  had  enjoyed,  llie  sun  was 
sinking,  that  Monday  evening,  in  one 
sea  of  purple  and  magnificence.  The 
calm  of  heaven  floated  over  hill  and 
dale ;  and  nature  appeared  as  if  com- 
posing herself  to  sleep  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  wings  of  her  God. 
About  twenty  yards  from  the  manse, 
the  minister  of  the  new-light  dissenting 
meeting-house  came  up  with  his  accus- 
tomed cordiality,  and  asked  the  round 
of  regular  conventional  questions  of 
friendship  and  courtesy. 

**  How  are  your  friends  of  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  M'Glosse?*'  said  our  parish 
minister:  <*  Hope  the  seats  are  still  let, 
the  deacons  not  yet  lords,  and  all  as 
comfortable  as  the  voluntary  system 
will  allow.'' 

Mr.  M'GloBse  returned  as  fiivourable 
a  reply  as  conscientious  convictions 
would  tolerate ;  and  added,  that  his 
only  sorrow  at  present  was  a  case  of 
very  painful  ecclesiastical  discipline 
which  had  come  under  his  pastored 
investigation,  which,  as  the  two  re- 
verend men  proceeded  to  the  manse, 
he  very  briefly  detailed.  A  native  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  a  member  of  the 
flock,  had  been  accused  by  several  of 
the  brotherhood  of  indulging  to  excess  in 
spirituous  liquors,  or,  vulgarly,  whisky. 
The  report  had  sained  ground  every 
month;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
call  up  the  offending  party  before  the 
minister  and  his  deacons,  in  conclave 
assembled.  One  witness  asserted  that 
the  accused  never  walked  home  in  a 
direct  line,  but  waddled  onward  in  a 
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zig-zag  style,  that  gave  too  decisive 
evidence  of  his  carrying  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  sail,  together  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate Quantity  of  ballast.  Another 
witnessed  to  his  scandalous  visits,  out 
of  season  and  beyond  ordinary  number, 
to  Tibby  Bell  of  the  Black  Bull,  where 
the  whisky  vras  notoriously  ten  or 
twelve  above  proof;  and  others  gave 
very  voluminous  evidence,  supported 
by  equally  sagacious  deductions,  as  to 
the  man's  intercourse  with  Bacchus. 
On  Mr.  M'Glosse,  after  an  introductory 
lecture  on  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  temperance  societies,  oeclaring 
his  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, Paddy  protested  that  the  evi- 
dence was  that  of  national  and  party 
prejudice,  for  if  any  of  the  "  swate 
craUmrs  "  of  his  own  "  kinthry  "  were 
called  in,  they  would  testify  to  his 
being  sober  as  a  judge.  To  avoid  all 
charge  of  partiality,  two  of  the  **  finest 
pisantry,*'  his  companions,  were  called 
m. 

*'  Have  you  any  reason,*'  inquired 
Mr.  M'Glosse,  *^  for  believing  that  this 
man  indulges  in  habits  of  intoxtca- 
Uon  r 

"  Och,  by  the  powers !"  said  the 
witness,  *'  none  at  all,  at  all :  he  is 
sober  every  inch  of  him,  your  re- 
verence." 

"  What  is  your  criterion  of  intoxica» 
tion  7"  inquired  the  moderator  of  one 
of  the  natives. 

'<  Your  reverence,  as  long  as  a  man 
puts  his  legs  into  his  breeches,  and  his 
nead  into  his  hat,  I  consider  him  clane 
in  his  seven  senses." 

"  And  what  may  be  your  mark  of 
drunkenness?"  interrogated  the  court 
of  the  other  witness. 

'*  I  am  always  afther  judging  the 
boy  perfectly  sober,  till  he  attempts  to 
light  his  pipe  at  the  pump ;  after  which 
I  would  be  uncharitable  enough  to  call 
him  half  seas  over,  your  reverence." 

The  impression  was  strong  on  all 
sides,  that  drunkenness  in  the  latitude 
of  Scotland  was  sobriety  in  the  land  of 
the  bog-trotter;  and  Mr.  M'Glosse  felt 
it  necessary  to  ask  the  accused  what 
exDhmation  he  cguJd^^^U^yjiWRe. 
gular  courses.  o 
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"  It's  all  the  wather,  and  not  the 
\%hisky,"  replied  Pat.  "  In  Ireland 
—  ten  thousand  blessings  on  ould 
Ireland!  —  I  found  one  noggin  of  the 
whisky  suit  three  of  water;  but  here 
the  water  is  so  good,  that  the  rale  pre- 
scription is  three  of  whisky  and  one  of 
the  wather." 

Tliis  was  not  receiyed  as  a  satis- 
fiictory  apology. 

**  It  became,  therefore,  my  painful 
necessity,"  said  Mr.  M'Glosse,  "  to  re- 
primand the  offender ;  but,  instead  of 
extorting  a  decided  pledge  of  future 
conduct  more  consistent,  I  received  the 
hopeless  answer,  *  You  must  sow  up 
my  mouth,  for  that  I  fear  is  the  only 
final  cure.'  *' 

"  Well,  Mr.  M'Glosse,  your  system 
does  not  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
much  purer  in  its  results  than  ours : 
it  appears  there  are  drunkards  in  the 
meeting-house,  as  well  as  in  the  church. 
The  iact  is,  it  is  more  probable  that 
men  will  get  drunk  according  to  the 
theory  of  dissent,  than  according  to 
that  of  the  church.  WIterever  popuUr 
elections  prevail  in  their  full  force, 
there  intrigue  and  cabal,  and  their 
necessary  accompaniments,  libations, 
more  or  less  copious,  ensue." 

After  some  desultory  conversation 
on  sundry  ecclesiastical  and  political 
points,  both  the  reverend  gentlemen 
reached  the  manse,  in  which  they 
found,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
Mr.  Philipson,  and  one  or  two  friends 
of  congenial  character.  It  was  during 
their  simultaneous  despatch  ofthe  fine 
griUCf  which  that  morning  had  been 
breasting  the  headstrong  current  of  its 
native  stream,  that  our  minister  intro- 
duced the  fact  that  his  sport  that  morn- 
ing had  been  uncommonly  good^  and 
the  fruits  of  it  the  delicious  repast  the 
guests  had  partaken  of.  The  dissenting 
brother  stood  aghast  at  the  unexpected 
information  that  tlie  parish  minister 
had  been  guilty  of  the  grievous  sin  of 
fishing,  and  exclaimed,  "  Really,  Mr. 
Cargill,  I  was  utterly  unprepared  for 
the  revelation  of  such  backsliding,  and 
carnal  conformity  to  the  practices  of 
Isaac  Walton." 

**  Piscatorial  conformity,  ii  must  be 
called,"  retorted  the  Episcopal  minis- 
ter ;  <<  fish  and  iiesh  are  distinguished 
in  my  vocabulary." 

"  For  my  part,"  replied  our  minister^ 
'<  I  am  as  strongly  opposed  as  any  one 
to  clerical  sports,  and  most  of  my 
friends  know  well  that  my  practice  is 


pretty  much  in  accordance  with  my 
principles ;  but  I  must  confess  I  never 
yet  was  able  to  discover  a  verdict  of 
condemnation  on  exercise  for  healtirs 
sake :  and  if  fishing  be  neitlier  cruel 
nor  sinful,  I  cannot  see  that  an  after- 
noon's occupation,  incidentally,  in  that 
way,  can  in  any  respect  injure  my  mi- 
nisterial character,  or  disqualify  nae  for 
the  offices  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  often 
found,  by  experience,  that  an  interval ' 
of  relaxation  is  the  best  preface  to  suc- 
cessful study.  *'  Hds  nugss  in  teria 
bona  dueunt.  I  do  not  wish  to  vin- 
dicate my  conduct  by  that  of  other 
fallible  men,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  enjoyed  a  game  at  back- 
gammon for  an  hour  occasionally  after 
dinner,  and  alleged  its  importance  to 
his  digestion ;  and,  notwithstanding,  the 
Pope  received  no  fewer  broadsides. 
Popery  no  less  merciful  a  battery,  and 
truth  found  her  advocate  nowise  im- 
paired in  his  zeal,  his  energy,  his  toils. 
Old  Uishop  Latimer,  right  or  wrong, 
recommended  hunting  as  good  exercise; 
and  Bisliop  Beveridge  was  one  of  the 
first  proficients  at  the  violin  of  the  day 
in  which  he  lived.  My  prescription  is 
in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

*  Better  to  fish   in   streams  for  health 

unbouffht. 
Than  fee    Vie  doctor  for  a  nauseous 
draught.'" 

Mr.  Philipson  expressed  bis  ad- 
miration of  the  sentiments,  as  well  as 
illustrations,  of  the  worthy  pastor,  and 
avowed  it  as  matter  of  astonishment 
tliat  the  text  should  be  so  practically 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  their  dissent- 
ing brother,  which  speaks  of  **  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  and  swallovring  a  camel.'' 
It  may  be  allowed  me,  in  tliis  place,  my 
dear  Oliver  Yorke,  to  trespass  on  your 
pages,  by  the  narration  of  an  incident 
connexion  with  this  subject,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  the  clergy  of  tbe 
south,  when  they  find  themsdves  in 
similar  circumstances.  Our  last  mi- 
nister occasionally  took  up  his  violin 
after  dinner,  and  amused  himself  and 
his  friends  by  playing  with  exquisite 
taste  some  of  the  ancient  mdodies 
ofthe  nortli— "  Gilderoy;' "  The  Biiks 
of  Invermay,"  "  RosUn  Castle,"  or 
'*  Auld  Robin  Gray."  The  sounds  of 
the  instrument  got  wind,  and  spread 
among  tlie  more  restless  parishioners, 
and  became  the  unnecessary  cause  of 
dire  ofience.  One  or  two  nngkaders, 
tinctured   somewhat   with  Vc^untny 
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vwwSy  started  rorUi  from  tii6  lefBMnt- 
ing  mass,  and  resolved,  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Black  Ball,  and  over  a  mutchkin 
of  whisky,  to  wait  on  the  venerable 
clergyman  at  the  maase,  and  present  a 
respectful  petition  to  his  reverence 
agsunst  so  heathenish  a  practice  as 
clerical  fiddling?.  Well  do  I  recollect 
the  arrival  of  the  deputation.  The 
spokesman  entered,  stroking  down  his 
mir  on  his  forehead,  and,  with  a  rect- 
aogular  inclination,  begged  permission 
of  the  minister  to  read  the  petition, 
drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  a  •*  large 
and  respectable  meeting  of  his  pa- 
rishioners.'*  On  obtaining  instaivt  per- 
mission, the  leader  read  as  follows: 
**  Whereas  an  evil  report  has  obtained . 
circulation  in  the  parish,  that  its  re- 
spected mtn later  is  iu  the  habit  of 
playing  on  the  fiddle,  an  instrument 
for  which  diere  is  no  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  for  using  which  there  is  no 
order  in  the  directory  for  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  whereas  the  like  instru- 
ments, with  their  wonted  tunes,  savour 
rather  of  the  Hivites  and  Jebusites, 
and  others  diat  vexed  the  land ;  and 
whereas  weak  brethren  are  grievouslv 
let  and  hindered  by  hearing  of  such 
Babylonish  practioM,  this  meetiag 
henby  agree  respe^AiUy  to  petition 
the  parish  minister  on  the  subject," 
&cloc. 

The  minister  heard  the  petition  read 
wiA  great  patience,  though  scarcely 
able  to  repress  a  smile ;  and  then  de- 
aired  the  piartv  to  be  seated,  observing 
that  he  would  let  them  hear  a  little  of 
his  music,  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
judge  for  themselves.  Some  of  them 
stared  unutterable  things,  and  others 
fidgetted  and  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
rwt  knowing  to  what  extent  they  might 
be  guilty  in  remainmg,  save  under  a 
protest  Mr.  Cargill  brought  out  the 
oass-violin,  or  violoncello,  and  played 
and  sun^  at  the  same  time  the  deep 
and  plarative  **  Martyrs,"  using  the 
words  of  what  has  been  well  callwi  the 
Martyrs' Ptaim: 

"  Yea,  for  ihy  sake,  weVe  killed  all  day, 
CooBted  aa  daa^itar  shaep ; 
fiiaa.  Lord,  caat  as  act  ever  eff — 
Awaka— why  dost  thou  sleep  V* 

As  the  thrilling  tones  of  the  plaintive 
air,  and  the  still  more  plaintive  words, 
feu  upon  the  ear  of  the  listening  peti- 
tieoera^  their  eyes  gleamed  with  iniense 
feeliBg,and  ^  oneafter  another  quitted 
the  100B  in  sttanoe.  Both  ovr  rotmfter 


and  myself  were  amated  at  the  magic 
operation  of  the  minstrelsy,  and  began 
to  think  that  surely  we  had  found  the 
strings  and  melody  of  David's  harp  or 
of  Orpheus'  lyre.  I  resolved  to  leave 
the  manse,  and  follow  the  retreating 
complaunants,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 

ft  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  subject, 
had  just  reached  the  party  in  the 
Bull  in  time  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  spokesman's  address;  which  was, 
^<  tliat  it  was  quite  dear  the  minister's 
was  not  an  ordinary  Tullochgorum  and 
reel-tinie  fiddle,  but  a  real  psalni-tune 
fiddle,  as  grave  and  reverend  every  bit 
as  the  minister  himself."  On  my  re-- 
turn  to  the  manse,  and  after  my  ac- 
coaot  of  matters,  Mr.  Phitipson  sug- 
gested to  our  minister  Um  desirableness 
of  having  an  iKxir's  chat  upon  the  sub- 
ject they  had  so  sweetly  communed  on 
at  a  former  sederunt.  "  You  set  be- 
fore us,  ray  dear  Mr.  Cargill,  sketches 
of  our  departed  worthies,  truly  refresh- 
ing, on  a  tate  occasion,  and  promised 
to  give  us  your  mature  views  of  the 
living  and  public  talent  of  this  genera- 
tkm.  I  am  tempted  to  entreat  your 
attention  to  your  prooiise." 

*'  I  should  vrish  tltt  minister  to  keep 
nearer  home,"  said  Mr.  M'Glosse,  ^  and 
refresh  us  with  the  true  blue  eloquence 
of  the  Covenant  aud  the  Presbyterian 
worthies,  avotdtag  all  diversions  into 
the  works  and  ways  of  the  Hittites, 
and  the  other  Canaanitish  dwellers  in 
the  land.'' 

^  I  do  detest,"  replied  our  roinisler, 
"  that  narrow  sectarianism,  which  fofiy 
genius  and  genuine  Christianity  com- 
bise  to  enecrate.  There  is  a  beautiful 
dtveratty  ki  the  component  parts  of  the 
ooe  Cathoiic  Chureh,  as  in  those  of  the 
light  of  heaven, —  injured  only  when 
dmen  to  collision  wi&i  each  other,  and 
both  exquisitely  beautifol  when  melted 
into  one.  I  deeply  admire  the  judi- 
ciona  Hooker  on  these  points : 

**  '  To  change  those  things  which  are 
not  eaaential  to  salvation,  as  forms  of 
church  goveromeat,  is  no  otherwise  to 
change  the  plan  of  salvation,  than  a  path 
is  changed  hj  altering  only  the  upper- 
moat  face  of  it,  which,  be  it  laid  with 
gravel,  or  set  witli  grass,  or  paved  with 
stones,  remaineth  still  the  same  path. 
Doctrine  is  like  garments  which  cover 
the  body  of  the  cnurch ;  discipline  like 
rings,  bracelets,  and  jewels,  which  onlv 
adom  it.  The  one  is  like  the  food  which 
the  church  doth  live  by  ;  the  other  like, 
that  which  maketh  her  diet  liberal,  dabtyic 
and  move  delioiotta.' 
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*'  But,  that  we  may  not  be  suspected 
or  any  partiality,  especially  by  our  dis- 
senting brother,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  lead  off  with  that  great  ornament 
of  Dissenters,  Robert  Hall." 

"I  fear/'  added  Mr.  PhiUpson, 
*'  that  his  iientiments  do  not  wnoliy 
quadrate  with  the  out- Herod ing  Herod 
notions  of  modem  dissent ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  was  a  tip-top  preacher.'* 

**  His  Sermon  on  InjidelUy  is,  in  its 
way,  a  masterpiece.  The  force  and 
finish  of  that  composition  have  no  pa- 
rallels in  the  Endish  tongue.  His 
style  is  thoroughly  English.  He  nerer 
uses  a  latinised  word  where  a  Sucon 
one  will  do.  Dr.  Gregory  presents  us 
with  an  interesting  anecdote,  illustratiTe 
of  this  peculiarity :  <  In  one  of  my 
early  interviews  with  Mr.  Hall,'  says 
the  doctor,  <  I  used  the  word  felicity 
three  or  four  times  in  succession.  He 
asked,  *  Why  do  you  say  felicity ^  sir? 
Happiness  is  a  better  word,  more  mu- 
sical, and  genuine  English,  coming 
from  the  Saxon.  Words  derived  from 
the  Saxon  are  generally  more  musical, 
as  *•  My  heart  is  smitten  and  withered 
like  grass.'  There's  plaintive  music. 
'  Thou  hast  delivered  my  eyes  from 
tears,  mv  soul  from  death,  and  my  feet 
from  falling.'  I  could  think  of  the 
word  tear  till  I  wept.  Then,  for  another 
noble  specimen,  and  almost  all  good 
Saxon  English :  <  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever.'  With  these  pre- 
ferences, he  ordered  the  word  *  oer^ 
f  orated '  to  be  expunged  in  one  of  his 
published  sermons,  and  the  Saxon  and 
more  expressive  word  <  pierced  *  to  be 
substituted.'  The  taste  of  Hall,  in  this 
respect,  I  exceedingly  admire.  The 
humbler  classes  in  England  rarely  use 
a  latinised  expression;  and  our  own 
countrymen,  owing  to  their  early  initia- 
tion in  the  rich  and  expressive  Saxon 
of  the  Scottish  dialect,  are  quite  at  sea 
when  tliev  hear  the  sesquipedalia  of 
Johnson.' 

«  Especially,"  added  Mr.  Philipson, 
'<  do  the  humbler  classes  of  society  miss 
every  gleam  of  instruction,  when  illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  sciences  are 
introduced  into  the  pulpit.  I  met  with 
an  instance  of  this  in  one  of  the  coun- 
try parishes  of  England.  A  young 
preacher  used  a  simile  drawn  from  the 
principles  of  optics,  a  science  to  which 
he  repeatedly  referred  in  the  course  of 
his  sermon.    Next  day  I  entered  into 


conversation  with  one  of  his  rustic  au- 
ditors, who  said  he  liked  the  sermon 
well  enough,  only  he  wondered  bow 
the  parson  could  call  hop-poles  by  the 
odd  name  of  hop^ttickMJ* 

<'  I  have  always  felt,"  rejoined  our 
minister,  **  that  there  is  a  force  and  a 
vis  penetrandi  in  Saxon  English,  which 
we  look  for  to  no  purpose  in  the  cuoa- 
brous  latinity  of  the  great  lexicographer, 
or  the  historian  of  the  '  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  Milton  b 
always  most  mighty  when  be  clothes 
his  thoughts  in  pure  Saxon.  Hit 
L* Allegro  is  almost  pure  Saxon.  The 
following  sonnet  on  his  blindness  b  an 
instance  of  my  meaning : 

**  When  I  consider  bow  my  light   u 

spent, 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and 

wide, 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  desth  to 

hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  seal 

mora  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  pre- 
sent 
My  true    account,  lest  he,    returning, 

chide : 
<  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  de- 
nied?' 
I  fondly  ask.    Bat  patience,  to  prerent 
lliat  murmur,  soon  replies,  «  Uod  doth 

not  need 
Either  roan's  works,  or  bis  own  gifb ; 

who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best : 

bis  state 
Is  kingly — thousands  at  his  biddii^ 

speed. 
And  pass  o*er  land  and  oceen  without 

rest: 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 

wait.' 

''  But,  to  return  to  Hall.  His  is  the 
almost  peculiar  merit  of  employing 
Saxon  words,  and  imparting,  at  the 
same  time,  great  smoothness  and  ele- 
gance of  structure.  An  instance  of  this 
we  have  in  the  following  extract  from 
this  Sermon  on  Ir^delity : 

'* '  Is  the  idea  of  an  almigfa^  and 
perfect  Ruler  unfriendly  to  any  passion 
which  is  consistent  with  innocence,  or 
an  obstruction  to  any  design  which  it  is 
not  shameful  to  avow?  Eternal  God! 
on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent  1  What 
are  those  enterprises  of  ffuilt  and  horror, 
that,  for  the  safety  of  their  performers, 
require  to  he  enveloped  in  a  darkness 
wMch  the  eye  of  Heaven  most  not  pievce ! 
Misenble  men !  proud  of  being  the  off- 
sprinff  of  chance ;  in  love  with  universal 
disorder;  whose  happiness  is  involred 
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in  the  bdief  of  tbere  being  no  witness  to 
dieir  desiffns ;  end  who  are  st  esse  only 
hec«iue  they  sappose  themselTOS  inha- 
hitants  of  a  forsaken  and  fatherless 
worid/ 

"  Where  Hall  introduces  more  co- 
piously words  of  classic  origin,  the 
Saxon  and  the  Latin  blend  so  beauti* 
fully  together,  that  his  sentences  rise 
to  a  pitch  of  magnificence  and  power 
seldom  equalled.  Thus,  in  the  same 
sermon': 

'*  'The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Beine  has 
this  peculiar  property,  that  as  it  admits 
of  no  auhetitute,  so,  from  the  the  first 
moment  it  is  formed,  it  is  capable  of 
eontinoal  growth  and  enlargement.  God 
himself  is  immutable ;  but  our  oonoep- 
tion  of  his  eharaotei  is  continually  re- 
ceiring  fresh  accessions,  is  continually 
growing  more  extended  and  refulgent, 
by  having  transferred  to  it  new  elements 
of  beauty  and  goodness ;  by  attracting  to 
itself,  as  a  centre,  wliate?er  bears  the 
impress  of  dignity,  order,  or  happiness. 
It  borrows  splendour  from  all  that  is  fair, 
tuhordinates  to  itulf  all  that  is  great, 
and  sits  enthroned  on  the  riches  of  the 
nmiterse,* 

^  I  must  set  before  you  one  other 
extract  from  Hall,  and  it  is  quite  a 
gem.  It  is  from  his  exquisite  and 
impressive  funeral  sermon  on  the  death 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte : 

'* '  The  nation  has  not  been  certainly 
wanting  in  the  proper  expression  of  its 
poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  remoTsl  of 
this  most  lamented  princess,  nor  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  royal  fiunily,dqitived 
by  tnis  riaitation  of  its  Inrightest  oma* 
ment.  Sorrow  is  painted  in  erery  coon, 
tenanee,  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  of 
business  hare  been  suspended,  and  the 
kingdom  is  ooTered  with  the  signals  of 
distress.  But  what,  my  brethren,  if  it 
be  lawful  to  indulfe  such  a  thought, 
what  would  be  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
a  lost  souU  Where  shall  we  find  the 
tears  fit  to  be  wept  at  such  a  spectacle  t 
Or  could  we  realise  the  calanuty  in  all 
its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commiseration 
and  concern  would  be  deemed  equal  to 
the  occasion  t  Would  it  suifice  for  the 
son  to  veil  his  light,  and  the  moon  her 
brightness  —  to  coTer  the  ocean  with 
mourning,  and  the  hearens  with  sack- 
cloth 1  Or  were  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature  to  beeome  animated  and  vocal, 
would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  utter  a 
groan  too  deep,  or  a  cry  too  piercing, 
to  express  the  magnitude  and  extent  of 
such  a  catastrophe  t' 

**  The  last  sentence  is  perfect  har- 
mony,  and  the  whole  passive  is  im* 


pregnated  with  rich  and  melting  elo- 
quence. Dr.  Parr  declared  of  Robert 
Hall,  that  *  he  has  the  eloquence  of 
an  orator,  the  ^cy  of  a  poet,  the 
acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  pro- 
foundness of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
piety  of  a  saint/  This  is  the  character 
of  the  preacher  himself:  that  of  his 
style  is  no  less  unique.  Sometimes 
he  is  terse  and  Saxon,  every  inch  like 
Cobbett  or  Swift.  At  otiier  times,  his 
language  rolls  forth  with  the  pomposity 
of  Johnson.  But,  in  all  respects,  his 
English  is  pure  and  thoroughly  indi- 
genous. I  must  give  you  one  extract 
from  the  peroration  of  his  discourse 
*  On  sentiments  proper  to  the  present 
crisis,'  and  leave  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  immortality  beyond  the  reach  of 
rivalry  or  decay. 

"  '  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  virtuous 
heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots  of  every 
age  and  country,  are  bending  from  their 
elevated  seau  to  witness  this  contest,  as 
if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought 
to  a  fieivourable  issue,  of  enjoying  their 
eternal  repose.  £njoy  that  repose,  illus- 
trious immoitals !  Your  mantle  fell  when 
you  ascended ;  and  thousands,  inflamed 
with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread 
in  your  steps,  are  ready  to  swear  by  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever,  they  will  protect  free- 
dom in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert 
that  cause  which  you  sustained  by  your 
labours  and  cemented  with  your  blood. 
And  Thou  sole  Ruler  among  the  children 
of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth 
helong,  ^iid  on  thy  sword ;  thou  most 
mighty,  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the 
day  of  iMttle !  Impart,  in  addition  to 
their  hereditanr  valour,  that  confidence  of 
Boccess  which  spring  from  thy  pre. 
aence  I  Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit 
of  departed  heroes.  Inspire  them  with 
thine  own ;  and,  while  led  by  thy  band, 
and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  open 
thou  their  eyes,  to  behold  in  every  valley, 
and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet  be- 
held by  the  same  illumination— u;hariota 
of  fire  and  horses  of  fire.  Then  shall 
the  strong  man  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker 
of  it  as  a  spark ;  and  they  shall  both 
burn  together,  and  none  shall  quench 
them.*" 

<<  Chalmers,"  added  Mr.  Philipson, 
'<  is,  even  after  our  admiration  of  the 
chaste  eloquence  of  Hall,  the  mightiest 
of  the  mighty. 

'  His  mind  scatters  from  its  pictured 
urn 
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*^  I  agree  with  you  fully  in  3roitr  ad- 
mirattoB  of  the  reverend  doctor.  Whe- 
ther I  contemplate  Dr.  Chahners  as  a 
philosopher,  a  theologian,  an  orator,  or 
a  Tory,  he  is  in  each  and  all  facUe 
/irtnccpt,— the  acutest  philosopher,  the 
profoundest  tlieologian,  the  most  ek>- 
quent  orator,  and  the  soundest  of 
Tories.  He  has  impressed  much  of  bis 
own  character  ou  the  divines  of  our 
church,  and  continues  to  gain  upon 
those  of  every  other  communion  in 
Christendom.  His  oratory,  style,  and 
even  phraseology,  are  peculiar  to  him- 
self; his  own  romd  originates  and  co- 
lours the  whole  texture  of  liis  dis- 
courses. There  can  be  no  mistaking  a 
sermon  of  Chalmers ;  the  internal  evi- 
dences are  so  palpable,  that  were  the 
external  utterly  wanting,  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  question  about  its  parentage 
would  be  easy.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  composition  of  the 
sermons  of  the  reverend  doctor  is  any 
thing  but  according  to  the  best  usages 
of  our  celebrated  writers.  He  distorts 
and  mutilates  our  English  without 
compunction.  Lindley  Murray,  John- 
son, or  any  otlter  stickler  for  correct- 
ness, find  no  quarters  from  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Edinburgh.  He 
wants  words  expressive  of  bis  meaning, 
and  he  makes  them.  His  sentences  not 
unfrequently  extend  over  a  page  or 
two ;  and  his  sermons  do  not  so  madi 
demonstrate  a  proposition  as  expound 
it.  He  imitates  in  many  of  them  (be 
spinning  dervish^  performing  very  at- 
tractive gyrations  around  one  thought, 
snatching  a  particle  of  it  at  intervals, 
and  turning  it  over  and  over  in  his 
evolutions,  and  making  it  fling  off 
flashes  of  purest  splendour.  He  does 
not  advance  from  step  to  step  in  argu- 
ment,— he  keeps  within  a  circle;  but 
that  circle  he  fills  with  coruscations 
the  most  impressive  and  brilliant.  Ex- 
pansion, not  procession,  is  h\s  forte. 
The  cruise  of  oil  and  the  barrel  of  meal 
he  spreads  out,  and  makes  a  hundred- 
fold. Tlie  effect  of  this  amplification 
is  that,  whilst  it  produces  strong  im- 
pressions in  the  pulpit,  it  wearies  be- 
yond endurance  when  presented  from 
the  press.*' 

[There  is,  I  see,  Mr.  Yorke,  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Chalmers  com- 
ing out  in  monthly  volumes;  a  goodly 
design,  no  doubt,  to  benefit  the  living 
orator,  as  Gregory's  edition  of  Hall  was 
meant  to  benefit  the  relatives  of  the 
.dead.    But  it  is  rather  soQiewhat  deco- 


gatory  to  its  merits,  that  the  doctor  has 
so  api^ied  the  labor  linut,  that  the 
luxunance  of  earlier  achievements  has 
been  entirely  pruned.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  sermons,  for  instance,  in 
the  last  three  volumes  with  the  reports 
of  them  thai  appeared  in  the  Fuipti^ 
and  the  meagreness  of  the  ibrmer  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  company  of 
the  latter.  The  short-hand  writer,  notr 
withstanding  deffcts  and  mistakes, 
took  down  the  interlarded  extempo- 
raneous bun»ts  of  the  preacher,  as  u  ell 
as  the  more  studied  portions;  and,  in- 
dependently of  this,  excision  has  been 
too  liberally  applied.] 

Our  minister  continued.  <*  But  I 
confess  that  no  excellence  of  matter,  do 
•splendour  of  style,  can  ever  compensate 
for  Dr.  Chalmers's  most  grievous  con- 
duct about  1829.  That  advocacy  of 
the  repeal  of  the  papal  disabilities  was 
one  or  the  direst  mistakes." 

"  What  do  you  say,'*added  the  Epis- 
copal minister, ''  fo  a  specific  motion  to 
the  General  Assembly  to  this  efi^, 
<  that  Dr.  Chalmers  be  sentenced  to  three 
weeks  intercourse  with  Dan  and  his  tail, 
and  afterwards  be  seated  on  the  cutty  in 
the  Grassmarket,  with  his  emancipation 
speech  printed  in  a  bold  type  by  the 
Assembly's  printer  V  " 

"  I  would  move,"  said  the  VolonCarv 
minister,  **  that  Lord  Brougham,  with 
his  bottle  of  brandy,  ounce  of  opitim, 
and  seven  pipes  of  the  best  pif-t»l,  be 
admitted,  as  a  treat  to  his  lordship." 

"Perfect  «  Noctes  Ambrosianse,' " 
added  the  minister;  **  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  tedhim,  I  move  that  Oliver 
YoRKE  and  Frater^s  MoMozine^  old 
and  now  rather  decrepit  Uhristopher 
North  and  his  crutch,  be  also  admitted, 
and  we  shall  have  fun  that  will  rever- 
berate along  the  Cannongate." 

'*  Dr.  Ritchie  and  I  move,"  said  the 
Voluntary  minister,  **  that  the  public 
be  not  taxed  to  furuisli  their  rations. 
Tory  or  Whig,  friend  or  foe,  we  do  not 
wish  our  pockets  to  be  invaded." 

«  Well,  well,"  added  Mr.  Caigill, 
**  dulce  est  desipere  in  loco ;  but  we  are 
now  at  literary  and  refreshing  analysis, 
and  we  cannot  consent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  fun.  Dr.  Chalmers  must 
have  seen  the  of&pring  of  his  favourite 
measure  ere  now.  These  have  been 
numerous,  and  have  been  justly  christ- 
ened Perjury,  Dishonesty,  and  Blood- 
shed. Had  they  sent  over  to  Ireland 
treble  the  number  of  bayonets,  insbted 
.pn  the  submission  of  the  Whitelbot,  the 
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rastriotion  of  the  priests  to  their  own 
muininery,  the  obedience  of  all  to  the 
laws,  Ireland  bad,  ere  now,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God,  been  brought 
into  such  a  state  of  quiet  as  would  ad- 
mit the  appliances  of  Christianity,  and 
prevent  the  names  of  Protestant  minis- 
ter and  early  martyr  being  synonymous. 
Give  me  the  emancipation  act  to  bum 
ity  and  the  Bible  to  preach  it  in  Ireland, 
and  the  lusty  beggarman  will  have, 
like  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  to 
come  to  this  country  to  make  hay." 

"  What  plan,"  asked  Mr.  Philipson, 
'^  would  you  suggest  for  the  correction 
of  the  evils  that  have  come  from  that 
political  Pandora's  box,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  future  mischief?  I  be- 
lieve that,  ere  long,  the  Whig-Uadicals 
will  overturn  state  and  church  to- 
gether." 

**  This  is  travelling  from  the  course 
we  proposed  to  ourselves  when  we 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  politics. 
We  must  forgive  the  Doctor  his  mis- 
conduct, the  Duke  his  only  act  of  ti- 
midity in  a  glorious  lifetime,  and  Sir 
Robert  his  sole  and  last  public  de- 
linquency. I  suspect  Chalmers's 
writings  are  not  destined  to  endure 
amid  the  splendour  which  has  sur- 
rounded his  popular  eloquence  in  his 
lifetime.  The  style  is  outriy  and  cor- 
rupt ;  his  repetitions  endless ;  and 
what  adds  to  tne  eflfect  of  his  personal 
and  living  oratory  detracts  from  his  ex- 
cellence in  the  form  of  print  and  welU 
bound  du<klecimos.  The  sentiments 
and  the  impressive  master-thoughts 
that  his  proline  mind  has  given  birth 
to  will  be  familiaiised  to  us  by  the 
labours  of  less  gifked  minds,  and  the 
master-architect  will  be  more  remem- 
bered than  read, —  the  subiect  of  its 
panegyric  rather  than  the  subject  of  the 
next  century's  studies.  I  could  have 
wished  that  Dr.  Chalmers  had  led 
three  volumes,  with  the  advice  ad- 
dressed by  Horace  to  the  descendants  of 
Pompilius, — 

" carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 

Multa  dies  et  multa  Utora  coercuit,  utque 
Perfectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  \m- 
guem." 

These  would  have  been  his  greatest 
passport  to  the  future  —  his  greenest 
and    most   enduring   laurels;    but  I 


know  well  we  Scottish  clergy  have  no 
time  to  consecrate  to  the  future.  We 
were  plundered  of  our  property  at  the 
Reformation,  and  have  barely  enough 
left  to  enable  us  not  to  perish  while  we 
preach  to  the  current  of  immortality 
just  passing  us." 

**  I  have  been  often  struck,"  added 
the  episcopal  minister,  <*  with  the  great 
likeneM  that  subsists  between  the  ser- 
mons, style*  and  manner,  of  Henry 
Melville,  of  Camberwell,  near  Lon- 
don, and  the  sermons  and  mannerism 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  foct,  this  likeness 
is  so  universally  noticed,  that  the  former 
is  generally  called  the  English  Chal- 
mers. Whether  nature  fits  or  design 
prompts  the  likeness  I  know  not ; 
whether  a  copyist  or  an  original,  is,  in 
the  Great  Metropolis,*  a  qmtstio  vex- 

"  My  opinion,"  replied  our  minister, 
"  has  been  one  and  the  same  since  the 
day  I  heard  Melville  in  London,  or 
read  in  the  Pulpit  (I  mean  the  printed 
Pulpitf^OTy  unless  when  hard  pressed, 
1  never  read  other  people's  sermons) 
tbe  reports  there  given  of  his  dis- 
courses. He  is  merely  an  imitator; 
but  he  enjoys,  what  few  imitarors  have, 
a  fine  fancy,  and  a  ready  command  of 
copious  phraseology.  His  enunciation, 
his  lingering  Scotch  and  barbarous  ac- 
cent, get  it  where  he  may,  and  his  ac- 
tion, are  all  squared  and  cut  on  the 
model  of  the  northern  original.  But 
the  imitation  is  first-raie.  If  he  wants 
the  fire  of  Chalmers,  he  has  more 
splendour  of  diction;  if  he  never  dis- 
plays the  giant  grasp  of  the  doctor,  he 
developea  more  than  his  refinement. 
Melville  does  not  throw  out  one  great 
and  primary  conception,  but  he  takes 
those  of  others,  especially  of  his  proto- 
type, and  sets  them  off  in  beautiful  and 
fescinatinff  drapery.  Chalmers  over- 
whelms, like  a  mountain  cataract ; 
Melville  dazzles,  like  an  English 
streamlet  playing  with  the  sunbeams. 
The  former  leacls  you  captive  by  the 
magic  of  an  indissoluble  spell ;  the 
other  delights  you  by  pretty  and  tasty 
hues.  Tl^  first  applies  to  your  eyes  a 
Gregorian  telescope,  through  which  you 
can  view  afor  off  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  and  the  millions  of  lamps  that 
light  up  the  concave  above  you,  and 
rise  from  these  to  the  great  God  that 


•  N.B.  Not  Mr.  Grant's, 
51  north 


The  latitude  of  that  mentioned  in  the  text  is  about 
irth:  that  of  Mr.  Graufs  is  supposed  to  be  near  Kams^^dc^:  l^^l^^k^is 
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coDJuied  them  into  exbtence  by  his 
word,  or  astounded  them  by  his  sor- 
rows and  sufierings  for  human  kind ; 
the  second  places  at  your  eye  a  ka- 
leidoscope, in  which  you  see  the  most 
beautiful  arrangements  of  colour,  and 
blending  of  doctrinal  truths  and  prac- 
tical duties.  Chalmers  speaks  with 
Nature's  peal  of  thunder;  Melville  as 
with  that  of  Drury  Lane.  The  latter 
must  charm  his  female  audience  into 
ecstasy;  the  former  carries  the  judg- 
ments of  bearded  men/' 

**  Your  critique,''  rejoined  Mr.  Phi- 
lipson,  **  is  tlie  expression  I  wanted  for 
my  own  sentiments;  but  I  must  add, 
that  MeWille  is  at  times  not  an  original, 
but  a  s«roi/^  imitator»>approaching  in 
some  sermons  to  plagiarism,  or  literary 


Siracy.  If  the  organ  and  the  more  or- 
erly  behaviour  of  the  audience  bad  been 
removed,  I  could  have  fancied  that  I 
was  an  auditor  in  the  Tron,  or  St. 
John's,  Glasgow.  To  shew  the  troth 
of  my  charge,  1  will  take  a  sermon,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  as  taken  in  shorts 
hand,  and  inserted  in  No.  170,  of  the 
Preacher^  preached  at  St.  Giles,  Cam- 
berwell,  on  behalf  of  the  Green  Coat 
and  National  Schools,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Dec.  15,  1833,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Melville,  M.A.,  1  Thessalonians,  r. 
17,  18, — *  Pray  without  ceasing;'  and 
with  this  we  will  contrast,  in  parallel 
columns,  a  sermon  by  Chalmers,  on 
1  Peter,  iii.  3,  4,  preached  at  the  time 
of  the  cholera,  and  in  reference  to  the 
proposal  for  a  national  £ist.* 


"  '  The  infidelity  spoken  of  in  oar  text 
had  for  its  basis  the  stability  of  nature,  or 
rested  on  the  imagination  that  her  econo- 
my was  perpetual  and  everlastiDg,  and 
every  day  of  nature's  contiouance  added 
to  the  inveteracy  of  this  delusion.  The 
longer  that  nature  lasted,  or  the  older  she 
g^w»  her  final  dissolution  was  held  to 
he  all  the  more  improbable. 


"  '  They  tell  us  of  the  rigid  and  unde- 
viating  constancy  from  which  nature  is 
never  Known  to  fluctuate,  and  that  in  her 
immutable  laws  thej  can  discover  no  trace 
whatever  of  any  interference  of  Deity. 
He  may  have  formed  the  mundane  system 
at  the  first,  he  may  have  devised  format- 
ter its  proper  ies  and  laws ;  but  these 
properties,  they  tell  us,  never  change. 

*'  *  But  how  soon  do  we  arrive  at  the 
limit  of  possible  investigation,  beyond 
which  if  we  attempt  to  go  we  lose  our- 
selves amone  the  depths  and  obscurities 
of  a  region  that  is  unknown.  Observa- 
tion may  conduct  us  a  certain  length 
backwards  in  the  (rain  of  causes  and 
effects ;  but,  after  having  done  its  utter- 
most, we  feel  that  above  and  beyond  its 
lortiest  place  of  ascent,  there  are  still 
higher  steps  in  the  train  which  we  vainly 
try  to  reach,  and  find  them  inaccessible. 

** '  Like  the  upper  part  of  a  chain, 
a  few  of  whose  closing  links  are  all  that 
is  visible  to  us,  the  remoter  causes  may 
be  directly  appended  to  the  throne,  and 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  instant  plea- 
sure of  a  prayer-hearing  God.  And  it 
may  be  by  a  responsive  touch  at  the 
higfher  and  not  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 


*' '  We  learn  from  St.  Peter,  that 
when  the  period  of  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  shall  approach  infidelity  will 
strengthen  itself  against  the  probability 
of  such  an  advent  by  arguments  derived 
from  the  fixedness  of  nature ;  and,  con- 
cluding, from  the  principles  of  an  A  the. 
istio  fmilosophy,  that  a  course  so  long 
uninterrupted  shall  not  be  brokeu  up  by 
any  violent  interference,  they  will  utter 
the  proud  and  tauntmg  exclamation, 
*  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  V 

**  *  We  will  take,  for  example,  what 
are  designated  the  laws  of  nature,  and  we 
will  admit,  that  in  the  operation  of  these 
laws  there  is  for  the  most  part  an  inva- 
riable consistency.  God  bath  endued 
matter  with  certam  properties,  which  ex- 
hibit themselves,  oentniy  after  ceoturVf  in 
the  workings  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
yisible  universe. 

**  *  We  can  trace  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  beyond  that  point  we  are  adrift  on  an 
ocean  of  mystery,  fathomless,  and  with- 
out a  shore.  We  can  set  certain  limits 
which  the  phenomena  of  nature  ordi- 
narily afford ;  but  what  know  we  of  the 
thousand  other  undiscovered  and  unre- 
vealed  laws,  which  may  possibly  regu- 
late those  with  which  God  pennits  us 
acquaintance  1 

"  '  And  we  believe,  most  assuredly, 
that  there  may  be  a  point  amongst  the 
higher  and  invisible  links  of  the  huge 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  to  which,  if 
sufficiently  importunate,  one's  supplica- 
tions may  reach  ;  and  that  the  chain  be. 
ing  thus  struck  by  the  blow  of  faith,  an 
impression  shall  pass  down  to  the  lower 


*  It  is  now  found  in  vol  ru.,  at  p.  2S4»  of  the  new  edition  of  his  worki£ 
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that  He  answers  our  prayers. 
It  is  not  by  a  risible  moTement  witbin 
the  r^^oa  of  human  obserratioo,  but  by 
an  invisible  moremeot  in  the  transcend- 
ental region  above  it,  that  the  prayer  is 
responded  to.  lie  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  upper  extremities  of  erery  pro- 
gression there  puis  forth  an  oremiling 
ioflaence,  which  tells  and  propagates 
downward  to  the  lower  extremities.  It 
is  thus  that  we  reconcile  all  the  ex. 
perience  which  man  has  of  Nature's  uni- 
tbrmitj  with  the  effect  of  man's  prayers. 

"  *  When  the  sigh  of  the  midnight 
storm  sends  fearful  agitation  into  a  mo- 
ther's heart,  as  she  thinks  of  her  sailor- 
hoy   now   exposed  to  its  fury  on    the 
waters   of  a  distant  ocean,  these  stem 
disciples  of  a  hard  and  stem  infidelity 
would,  on  this  notion  of  a  rigid  and  im- 
practicable  constancy  in  nature,  forbid 
her  prayers,  holding  them  to  be  as  im- 
potent and  vain,  though  addressed  to  the 
God  who  has  all  the  elements  in  his  hand, 
as  if  lifted  up  with  senseless  importu- 
nity to  the  raving  elements  themselves. 
God  might  answer  the  prayer,  not  by 
unsettling  the  order  of  secondary  causes, 
—  not  by  reversing  any  of  the  wonted 
successions  that  are  known  to  take  place 
in   the  ever  restless,  ever  heaving  aU 
mosphere, —  not    by    sensible    miracle 
among  these  nearer  footsteps  which  the 
philosopher    has    traced, —  but   by  the 
touch  of  an  immediate  hand  among  the 
deep  recesses  of  materialism  which  are 
beyond  the  ken  of  all  his  instruments. 
It  is  thence  that  the  Sovereign  of  Nature 
might  bid  the  wOd  uproar  of  the  ele- 
ments into  silence.' 


^  If  Mr.  Melville  has  not  liberally 
drawn  on  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  above 
extracts,  be  has  never  preached  at  aU. 
The  idea  it  the  same  throughout,  the 
language  often  the  same,  and  the  palpa- 
ble attempts  to  hide  the  plunder  under 
the  drapery  of  sometimes  not  very  cor- 
rect, though  highly  wrought  phraseo- 
logy, merely  exposes  the  plagiarism 
more  strongly." 

**  Melville,"  said  tlie  parish  minis- 
ter, "  is  either  a  miracle-worker  in 
the  above  sermon,  or  a  copier  from 
Dr.  Chalmers.  But  your  specimen, 
Mr.  Philipson,  is  not  a  solitary  or  an 
isolated  one.    I  am  ready  to  demon- 


links  of  the  visible,  and  that  thus,  in  di- 
rect answer  to  prayer,  the  storm  might  be 
hushed,  though,  all  the  while,  there  be- 
ing no  manifest  interference  with  natural 
operations,  men  would  observe  nothing 
but  the  usual  dying  away  of  an  overspent 
and  exhausted  tempest.  Thus  the  laws 
of  nature  may  be  fixed,  and  for  the  most 
part  immutable  laws,  and  yet  over  the 
operations  of  nature  prayer  may  exert  the 
very  mightiest  influence. 


"  *  But  when  the  storm  is  lashing  the 
ocean,  and  the  mother's  heart  throbs  with 
anxiety  for  her  snilor-boy,  who  is  far 
away  on  the  deep,  shall  we  tell  her  that 
it  is  altogether  a  vain  and  foolish  thing 
to  ask  of  God  to  appease  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane)  We  may  argue  that  God 
leaves  undisturbed  the  operations  of  na- 
ture ;  thai,  by  an  established  law,  the 
tempest  must  be  left  to  spend  all  its  vio- 
lence ;  and  that  if  prayer  were  heard, 
and  the  storm  were  hushed,  miracle,  and 
nothing  less  than  miracle,  would  have 
been  wrought  at  the  cry  of  the  disquieted 
mother.  Now,  we  wish  you  to  observe, 
that,  without  visible  interference  with  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  and,  therefore, 
without  working  what  men  call  miracles, 
God  mifi^ht  give  ear  to  the  petition  of  the 
agooised  parent,  and  bind  up  the  raging 
of  the  tomado.  You  may  tell  her  that 
the  storm  must  have  its  way,-~that  the 
rush  of  the  wind  is  not  to  be  interfered 
with, — and,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  cry  for  the  quieting  of  the  angry  ele- 
ments,' 


strate,  by  bon&fide  comparison,  that  a 
majority  of  Melville's  best  sermons,  the 
rough  riders  Uiat  have  been  saddled 
with  various  texts,  and  preached  on  as 
various  occasions,  are  taken  all  sub- 
stantially, and  their  composition  chiefly 
concocted  or  copied,  from  Chalmers.* 
It  is,  I  admit,  a  strong  charge  to  bring 
against  the  most  popular  preacher  in 
the  English  metropolis ;  but  the  truth, 
not  the  appearance  of  the  accusation,  is 
all  tliat  I  nave  to  do  with.  To  shew, 
Mr.  Philipson,  that  your  specimen  is 
not  a  lorn  and  lonely  one,  I  refer  you 
to  Chalmers's  well-known  sermon  on 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  €rod, 


*  We  have  lately  read  of  some  Scotch  preacher  who  has  been  convicted  of 
preaching  three  out  of  four  successive  sermons  verbatim  from  Melville.  It  appears 
he  is  called  upon  to  exphiu  the  miracle,  and  is  charged  by  his  accusers  with  oilfering 
from  Melville.  If  he  have  an  ingenious  counsel,  he  may  get  the  whole  indictment 
quashed,  by  demonstrating  that  he  never  stole  from  Melville,  but  from  Chalmers. 
Thus,  liorml  stole  from  Mt/vii/e,  and  MehUie  stole  from  CAa/mers,and  Ckalmen  stole 
from  Nobody.    Ergo,  Nonml  nU)^  torn  Ncbody^O.  Y.        Digitized  by  Vjuugic 
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preached  from  the  text,  *  For  the  king^ 
dom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in 
power:*  and  with  tliis  compare  the 
termon  of  Melville  preachea  in  his 
own  chapel,  March  2, 1834,  from  the 
text,  <  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father, 


"  COALMXRS. 

*' '  To  bring  about  heaven  to  a  sinner, 
it  is  not  enough  that  there  be  a  prepara- 
tion of  a  place  for  him,  there  must  be  a 
preparation  of  him  for  the  place ;  it  is 
not  enough  that  be  be  meet  in  law,  he 
must  be  meet  in  person  ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  be  meet  in  forensic  relation  towurd 
God,  Uiere  must  be  a  change  in  the  actual 
disposition  of  the  heart  toward  him. 
Unless  transformed  into  a  holy  and  God- 
like character,  bearen  will  have  no  charm 
for  him,— all  its  notes  of  rapture  will  fall 
with  tasteless  insipidity  on  bis  ear. 

"  *  Those  who  cannot  sustain  on  earth 
for  a  very  short  interval  of  retirement 
the  labour  and  the  weariness  of  com- 
munion with  God, — who,  though  they 
could  relish  to  the  uttermost  all  the 
sensible  and  all  the  intellectual  joys  of 
heaven,  yet  bold  no  taste  of  sjrmpatliy 
whatever  with  its  hallelujahs  and  its 
song^  of  raptured  adoration,  and  who, 
therefore,  if  transported  at  this  moment, 
or  if  transported  after  death,  with  the 
frame  and  character  of  soul  they  have  at 
this  moment  to  the  'Sew  Jerusalem  and 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  would  posi- 
tively find  themselves  aliens,  and  out  of 
their  kindred  and  rejoicing  element, 
however  much  they  may  sish  ufler  a  pa- 
radise of  pleasure  or  a  paradise  of  poetry. 


<<  The  whole  of  this  sermon  of  Mel- 
ville is  nothing  more  than  the  expansion 
of  that  of  Comers,  together  with  a 


*'  CHALMtaS. 

**  *  We  have  the  authority  of  the  text 
for  sajrmg  of  the  voluptuary,  that,  if  the 
countenance  of  the  world  be  not  with- 
drawn from  him,  the  gate  of  heaven  is 
xSt  leaat  shut  against  him ;  and  that, 
carrying  bis  uncraci£ed  affections  into 
the  place  of  condemnation,  be  will  find 
^m,  too^  to  be  the  ministera  ^w^^' 


which  hath  msde  us  noeet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,'  as  reported  by  another  hand, 
and  in  another  publication,  called  the 
Britiik  PulpU,  vol.  i.  277. 


"  '  There  are  few  points  in  theology 
which  for  practical  worth  deserve  more 
to  be  impressed  on  men*s  minds  than 
this r— that,  over  and  above  the  obtaining 
of  the  right  of  admission  to  heaven,  there 
must  be  obtained  a  meetneas  for  its 
possession.  There  must  be  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  dispositions  and  the 
pursuits;  the  objects  presented  as  the 
sources  of  pleasure  must  be  exactly  thoee 
which  the  desires  solicit, —  otherwise  it 
were  absurd  to  speak  of  happiness  or  to 
expect  any  thing  else  than  uneasiness 
and  dissatisfaction. 

"  *  If  an  unholy  man  were  translated, 
with  uo  assault  made  on  his  unboliness, 
to  a  state  of  being  whose  eujoyments 
were  those  of  holiness,  be  would  be  in  a 
position  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  an 
individual  who  might  be  removed  to  an- 
other planet  with  the  organs  and  senses 
which  are  only  constructed  for  this. 
There  would  oe  manifestly  just  the 
same  want  of  adaptation  between  the 
powers  and  objects  of  enjoyment,  and, 
consequently,  just  the  same  feeling  of 
having  passed  into  an  uncongenial  ele- 
ment, and  of  the  thorough  incapacity  for 
entering  into  the  employment,  and  shuing 
in  the  joyousness,  of  those  who  were  at 
home  in  the  new  and  strangle  territory. 
Inasmuch  as,  on  our  calculation,  the  oo- 
enpationsof  the  aaints  in  their  everlasting 
home  would  be  socb  as  rsHquired  olaaoaed 
and  remodelled  dispositums  —  auch»  in 
short,  as  could  never  be  pursued,  unless 
there  be  a  renovation  of  nature :  it  must 
be  essential  to  Paradise,  proving  any 
thing  else  but  a  waste  and  wilderness, 
that,  in  the  language  of  our  text,  we  be 
'made  meet  for  tbe  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.' ' 


few  patches  from  another  sermon  by 
the  same  hand,  called  <  Heaven  a  Chft- 
racter,  and  not  a  Locality.'    As,  e.g. : 


"  MBLVILLX. 

**  *  You  never  think  of  the  voluptuous 
man  as  following  that  pleasure  in  the  next 
world  which  he  is  seeking  in  this.  If 
his  voluptuouiueu  ^o  with  him  into  the 
future,  you  think  it  must  go,  not  as  a 
principle,  iu  tbe  obeying  ofwhich  there 
shall  be  delight,  bat  in  tbe  denying  of 
wliicb  ^X0  cMI  be  ayeny^'U^ii:: 
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^^  I  most^iii  ord«r  to  elucidate  my 
dMurge,  adduce  ooe  other  proof  of  tbe 
CamberweU  plagiarisms.  In  June 
1830^  Chalmers  preached  at  Bristol  for 
tile  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ; 
and  in  Octoberl834,  Mehilie  preached 
In  his  own  chapel  on  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  convert  indiviaaals  and 


civilise  natioDs.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  suhslance  of  Melville's  discourse 
is  plainly  and  ohviously  taken  <irom 
Clialmers.  We  might  pkoe  the  whole 
of  the  one  discourse  in  a  column  p^- 
ratle)  with  the  other,  hot  our  space 
and  the  worth  of  the  subject  demand 
brevity: 


'*  CBALMUtS. 

**  '  This  ssesBs  lo  bs  the  ptoper  place 
to  datemine  whether  it  is  best  first  to 
chrilise  or  to  Christisnise.    Mtay  senti- 
■wulnl  travellers,  smitten  with  the  air  of 
BStttness  aad  order  existing  in  tbe  Mo- 
ravian settlesBeats,  have  endeavoured  to 
elermte  dieir  character  at  the  expeose  of 
tWt  of  their  Christian  brethren  and  kiU 
low-labooiers.    They  have  spoken  as  if 
ther  beKered  Cbriatiaoit^  to  be  a  graft 
upoii  eivilisatioo,  and  not  civilisatian  a 
graft  on  Christianity.    There  are  none 
who  are  more  averse  to  such  praise  than 
tha  Moravians  themselves,  aad  they  have 
published  a  book  to  vindicate  their  prin- 
ciples from  the  opprobrium  attached  to 
tbe   mistaken  praises    of  their  friends. 
True,  they  hare  endeavoured  to  teach 
tbeir  converts  tbe  arts  of  Europe ;  and 
the  two  educations  have   gone  on  to- 
gather  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is,  in 
some  cases,  almost  impossible  to  settle 
the  question  of  priori^ :  but  scripture 
principle  has  ever  been  the  prime  mover, 
and  civilisation  has  ever  attended  upon 
tbe  footsteps   of  Christiani^,  aad  not 
CfaristiBnity  upon  tbe  footsteps  of  civilis- 
ation. 

"  *  To  complete  the  picture,  let  us  un- 
fold, though  in  a  general  way,  the  history 
of  missionary  success.  When  tbe  first 
missionaries  went  to  Greenland,  we  may 
be  sure  they  bad  enough  of  ignorance  to 
contend  with  ;  and  they  thought  it  might 
be  better  to  go  to  work  systematicaBy, 
and,  before  yielding  to  the  natives  tne 
full  perfection  of  revelation,  to  give  them 
some  idee  of  natural  religion  and  the 
nnity  of  God.  The  poor  Greenlander 
did  not  comprehend  them,  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  they  found  they  had  not 
gained  a  single  convert.  They  now  saw 
the  necessity  of  changing  their  mode  of 
operation ;  Uiey  made  one  bold  step  for. 
ward,  and  presented  them  the  simple 
troths  of  Scripture.  The  eyes  of  the 
Greenlander  were  opened  ;  he  felt  that 
he  was  a  sinner,  ana  he  reioiced  to  hear 
the  voice  of  tbe  preacher,  tbat  a  Sariour 
had  died  for  him.  The  success  of  tbe 
missionaries  was  henceforward  great. 

'* '  Had  the  members  of  some  school 
of  philosophy,  by  dint  of  analysis,  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind — had  they  framed  a 
J>Qpk  of  rules  for  their  ^rogreps,  and  thep. 


«  *  It  is  not,  as  many  sunpose,  that 
the  Moravians  first  civuisea  i 


Christisnised.  It  is  troe,  that  they  took 
ChristisBisation  as  the  basis  of  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  this  which  we  consider  as 
the  due  order,  not  to  attempt  to  civilise 
first,  as  though  men  in  tiieir  savage  atate 
were  not  ready  lor  Christianity  ;  bat  to 
begin  at  once  with  the  atteaipt  to  Christ- 
ianise. They  domesticated  themselves 
among  tbe  heathen,  and  as  men  joined 
their  little  colooy,  with  a  loag^dormant 
iaunortslity  awakened  and  stirred,  they 
shewed  them  how  the  striving  for  heaven 
stands  associated  with  the  performance 
of  every  relative  duty.  •  •  » 
We  should  regard  the  missionary  as 
most  righteously  employed,  if  we  saw 
him  instructing  the  converts  whom  he 
had  won  over  from  idols  in  all  those 
modes  of  husbandry  and  multiplied  re- 
sources which  five  comfort  and  security 
to  the  dwellers  la  his  own  native  land. 


*"We  will  ask  the  missionary,  by 
what  influence  he  withdrew  them  froai 
lawlessness,  and  formed  them  into  a  happy 
and  well -disciplined  coaununityl  He 
will  tell  you,  that  he  departed  from  his 
distant  home  charged  with  the  Gospel  of 
Christ:  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  preached 
Jesus  to  savages,  fuid  that  he  found,  as 
the  heart  melted  at  the  tidings  of  redemp- 
tion, the  manners  softened  :  he  will  tell 
you,  that  he  did  nothing  but  plant  the 
exoss  in  the  waste,  and  found  that  be- 
neath its  shadows  all  that  is  ferocious 
would  wither,  and  all  that  is  gentle  ^ring 
up  and  ripen. 


" « You  ask,  than,  for  the 
of  civilisation,  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
point  out  to  you  the  preached  Gospel  of 
Christ.  We  have  a  confidence  in  the 
mjsiionanr  whi<;b  we 
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actuated  by  a  great  philanthropic  spirit, 
embarked  from  the  shores  or  civilised 
Earope  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the 
barbtfous  inhabitants  —  had  they  sue 
ooeded»  under  these  circumstances,  in 
gaining  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
the  natives  ..had  they  obtained  their 
children  as  pupils,  and,  in  a  word,  trans- 
formed a  host  of  cannibals  into  a  race  of 
merciful  and  intelligent  beings,  &c. 

*<  '  The  island  of  Otaheite  felt  the 
powerful  influence  of  their  charm,  and 
we  behold  its  glorious  effects — a  nest  of 
grovelling  savages  has  become  a  nation 
of  men.  Jt  is  pleasant  to  contemplate 
their  well-regulated  families,  their  new* 
formed  alphabet,  their  infant  literature, 
and  the  holiness  of  their  sabbath,  llie 
mariner,  too,  on  the  bosom  of  the  broad 
Pacific,  when  the  chime  of  the  bells 
sounds  sweetly  on  bis  ear,  never  before 
heard  on  tliat  mighty  ocean,  can  testify 
to  the  desolation  that  once  reigned  on 
this  spot,  where  all  is  now  happiness 
and  peace.' " 


"  Fie  upon  thee,  Melville  !*'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Philipson  ;  "  dates  and 
descriptions  demonstrate  Chalmers  the 
original  and  thee  the  copyist !  Patches 
of  presbytery  are  on  thy  surplice.  Hiou 
smellest  of  the  north  ;  pray  preach 
against  Scotch  sermons,  Scotch  preach- 
ers, Scotch  every  thing,  and  convince 
the  world  thy  distaste  to  hyperborean 
ways  and  natives  is  so  strong  that 
nothing  tlience  can  be  gathered  by 
theeT' 

*'  No  soliloquies  and  apostrophes," 
said  I,  **  in  private  circles.  As  I  teach 
my  boys,  they  are  to  be  introduced  in 
the  higher  flights  of  oratory  only.'* 

The  impression  at  the  manse  was 
unanimous  that  Henry  Melville  wants 
originality  —  tlmt  the  tinsel  and  the 
drapery  are  his  own,  but  the  solid  and 
substantial  thought  the  property  of  tlie 
northern  orator.  The  conversation 
turned  to  another  illustrious  orator, 
then  in  the  heyday  of  popularity  and 
of  promise,  but  since  ^Ilen  asleep,  and 
side  by  side  with  the  martyrs,  and 
covenanters,  and  holy  worthies,  that 
repose  their  ashes  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Mungo  at  Glasgow.  I  feel  some- 
what reluctant  to  repeat  the  eulogies 
pronounced  at  the  manse  on  the  now 
departed  Edward  Irving,  as  I  And  in 
your  own  pages  you  have  sketched  his 
character  with  a  master*s  pen,  both  on 
the  occasion  of  his  decease,  and  more 
recently  in  later  numbers.    Id  penon 


any  lecturer  on  political  economy,  or  may 
instructor  in  handicraft  and  husl>andry« 
Did  the  missionary  begin  with  essays  on 
the  constitution  of  society ;  on  the  un- 
developed powers  of  the  country ;  on  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  division 
of  labour ;  or  on  those  modes  of  civilisa- 
tion which  would  be  thought  worthy  of 
patronage    by    a    philosophical    board  t 

"  '  How  striking  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  rude  wanderers  whom  yoo  had 
met  in  fear  and  suspicion,  and  the  cot- 
tagers who  flock  around  you  and  hail 
you  as  a  brother !  Are  tliey  men  of  the 
same  tribe  — those  whom  we  have  seen 
marauding  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  those 
who  are  here  settled  to  quiet  occupation! 
In  place  of  the  war- whoop,  whose  wild 
echo  startled  us  as  we  wound  through 
the  passes  of  the  land,  we  hear  nothing 
but  the  music  of  contentment,  the  ham 
of  children  busy  in  their  schools,  or  the 
church  .bell  diiming  its  summons  to 
worship.  What  had  effected  this  won- 
drous transformation  Y  " 


and  in  mental  power,  in  nobleness  of 
nature  and  Christian  attainment,  our 
minister  admitted  that  he  was  "  imtar 
omnium,**  "  He  was,"  said  our  mi- 
nister, ''  the  stem  covenanter  graded 
on  the  meek  apostle.*' 

"  The  saint,"  said  Mr.  Philipson, 
*^  on  the  eloquent  and  profound  meta- 
physician —  Coleridge  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  consolidated.  Beset  by  wasps; 
worshipped  as  an  angel  by  some  whose 
purse  was  their  only  virtue  the  one 
day,  and  libelled  and  maligned  by  the 
same  party  the  next,  as  Mammon's 
barometer  gave  indication ;  his  errors 
exaggerated ;  his  noble  nature  stung 
to  madness  by  dwarfs  he  could  have 
extinguished  by  the  wing  of  his  doublet, 
when  the  softness  and  chanty  from 
only  one  brother,  experienced  in  his 
trials,  would  have  wooed  him  from  his 
errors  and  won  him  to  orthodoxy." 

"  Irving,"  said  our  minister,  "  was 
an  original.  One  never  detects  him 
borrowing  :  right  or  wrong,  he  thought 
for  himself.  But  his  ashes  sleep  sweetly 
in  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth,  and 
his  spirit  safely  in  the  bosom  of  his 
Father  and  his  God." 

''  In  his  orations  are  found  gems,  if 
there  be  also  imbedding  them,  day 
and  common  earth.  Hooker  and  the 
giants  of  that  age  and  school  were  the 
models  of  his  style ;  and  if  he  cramped 
himself,  by  restricting  his  thoughts  to 
the  forms  of  phniseolcwy  current  in  the 
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earlier  age,  he  made  up  for  this  by  de- 
veloping massiTe  and  glowing  (houghis, 
that  were  struck  into  the  hearts  of  his 
audience  too  deeply  ever  to  be  erased 
or  forgotten.  With  this  there  was  a 
complete  action,  a  graceful  and  impres- 
sive  personal  eloquence,  that  breathed 
from  fece,  and  eye,  and  fingers,  and 
acted  as  a  pioneer  to  his  arguments. 
To  every  rhetorical  and  intellectual  ac- 
complishment there  was  added  that 
deep- toned  and  fervid  spirituality  which 
imparted  its  electric  stimulus  to  all  he 
did  and  said.  His  gifts  and  graces 
were  melted  into  one  rich  harmony, 
that  none  could  attend  to  without  feel- 
ing. On  ordinary  matters  Edward  was 
as  playful  as  a  child,  simple,  unaffected, 
humofous.  On  the  trutns  of  the  Gos- 
pel he  ever  spoke  in  solemn  and  awful 
tones.  In  his  own  house  he  was  a 
hospitable  and  generous  man,  com- 
bining the  entertainment  of  gentle  chi- 
valry with  the  piety  of  the  old  Puritan. 
But  I  should  occupy  your  ears  for 
months  in  dilating  on  the  traits  of  that 
noble  but  erratic  mind.  lie  has  now 
^llen,  like  a  meteor,  from  the  bosom 
of  splendour  into  the  grave  of  thick 
Qight ;  like  an  eagle,  smitten  down  in 
consequence  of  too  near  an  approach 
to  the  burning  orb  of  mid-day.  Hand 
roe  that  volume  of  discourses  by  Irving. 
Favete  Unguis : 

"  '  What  makes  God  bide  our  sins 
finom  His  si^ht,  or  from  the  sight  of  the 
worldl—Tis  mercy.  What  showereth 
the  rain  and  sheddeUi  the  beams  of  the 
sun  on  the  worid  1 — Tis  mercy.  What 
openeth  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  peni- 
tent?—Tis  mercy.  What  sscnficed 
God's  dearly  beloved  son  for  the  chief 
of  tinners  1  — Twas  mercy.  No  govern- 
ment can  be  held  of  Goa  that  does  not 
make  a  containing  vessel  for  mercy, 
which  would  otherwise  deluge  all  things. 
Therefore  God  hath  constructed,  for  the 
containing  of  bis  mercy,  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  by  which  be  can  be  just  and  the 
jastifier  of  every  sinner.  This,  though 
It  contains,  does  not  limit  his  mercy. 
The  Gospel  is  a  chart  for  the  ereat  ocean 
of  God*s  mercy,  without  which  misery 
would  be  all-prevailing  over  the  earth. 
Had  the  soul  of  man  not  fallen  into  strife 
with  itself — had  it  continued  entire  and 
pare,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
display,  save  of  tlie  holiness  and  mercy 
of  God  in  one  harmonious  union.  It  is 
because  the  character  of  man  has  become 
divisible  into  good  and  evil,  that  the 
character  of  God  has  become  divisible 
into  meroy  and  justice.' " 
**  I  think,"  said  the  episcopal  mi- 


nuter, *'  1  can  furnish  you  with  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  in  the  English  tongue, 
from  the  pages  of  Irving  : 

<*  '  Take  up  a  handful  of  dust  and 
ashes,  and  there  behold  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  Lord  God  Almighty  fash- 
ioned man  —  this  living  form  of  man,  so 
quick  and  pregnant  with  all  sensual  and 
spiritual  feeling.  And  if  yon  would 
know  the  kindness  which  your  father 
hath  put  forth  in  the  work  of  his  hands, 
look  to  the  tribes,  from  the  worm  to  the 
lion,  idl  made  of  as  good  materials;  in 
sise,  strength,  ileetness,  and  durability, 
surpassing  man.  But,  where  is  their 
counsel  1  where  is  their  government  1 
where  is  their  knowledge?  where  is  their 
religion  1  which  of  them  has  any  fellow- 
ship with  God,  or  reasonable  intercourse 
with  one  another  1  The  other  creatures 
are  but  the  outward  endowments  of  man's 
senses,  to  clothe,  to  feed,  to  lay  the  lusty 
shoulder  to  bis  burden,  to  carry  him 
about,  to  watch  over  him  in  sleep,  and 
to  minister  in  other  ways  to  bis  enter- 
tainment. 

**  *  And  what  is  the  earth  whereon 
you  tread,  and  which  spreads  its  flowery 
carpet  beneath  your  feetl  And  what 
are  its  various  fruits,  with  their  varieties 
to  sustain,  to  refresh,  and  to  cherish 
human  life —  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the 
oil  1  And  what  the  recurring  season  of 
divided  time  —  tlie  budding  spring,  the 
flowery  summer,  the  joyful  vintage,  and 
the  lusty  harvest ;  and  now  the  bomely, 
well-provided  winter  1  And  what  the 
cheerful  outgoings  of  mom,  and  dewy 
eve,  and  balmy  sleep,  and  blessed  ac- 
tion 1  What  are  they  all,  I  ask,  but  the 
sweet  cradle  and  the  blessed  condition 
into  which  our  Father  bath  brought  us, 
his  children  1  Is  there  nothing  fatherly 
in  dl  this  —  in  the  costly  preparation 
and  gladsome  welcoming  of  our  coming 
— and  in  the  motheriy  bosom  of  plentifiu 
affection  and  food  stored  for  us — and  in 
the  fruitful  dwelling-places,  to  the  in- 
heritance of  which  we  are  bom  1  Is  it 
nothing  that  the  range  of  our  mansion  is 
to  the  starry  heaven,  and  not  cooped 
witbin  the  encumbrance  of  a  narrow 
shell?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  heavens 
drop  down  fatness  upon  us,  and  that  the 
river  of  God's  bounty  watereth  all  the 
garden  where  we  dwell  -,  rather  than  that 
we  should  have  griped  the  rock  for  our 
bed,  or  found  our  birthplace  in  the  oozy 
channels  of  the  deep  1 

**  *  Let  us  praise  our  heavenly  Father, 
that  he  hath  made  us  with  more  under- 
standing than  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
frith  more  wisdom  than  the  fowls  of 
heaven;  that  he  hath  made  us  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  us 
with  glory  and  honour,  and  made  us  to 
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hart  doflnnion  orm  (he  worln  of  Im 
hndi,  and  ]Mth  p«t  aH  tkin^  uadmr  on 
feet.tll  sheep  and  oxen,  jet,  tad  tke 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air.andtbeishoftlMsea.    <Lofd,what 
is  auB  tiMt  dboH  art  anadfel  of  kiai,  aod 
the  aoa  of  ana  that  thoa  risitest  him?* 
Aad  tether,  B^brathrai;  from  hx>ldii|^ 
oathehoMor  and  hlesaing  of  oar  births 
piaee   and   inheritiiice,  look  upon  the 
treateent  ytm  have  reoeived  at  Am  hand 
of  ymt  Creator,  nd  say  if  it  doth  aot 
spMk  fatan  BMxe  than  fatbeil/  ia  his  love 
BwloareMaeasY    Oar  bread  hath  besa 
prorided,  eur  water  hath  beaasare;  we 
have  been  pnotected  (ron  the  sooHMr'a 
sautiag  heat,  and  from  the  wiater's  bfaal- 
iagcold.    Theda»ps  ofthe  aighthare 
not  aettied  cbfli  npoo  oar  rtiment,  nor 
l»th  the  jpeatdenoe  which  wasteth  at 
noon^  bfawa  iu  deadtj  blast  acioas 
oorpe^  The  Lord  hath  beea  the  len^ 
of  ear  days  aad  the  etreaeth  of  ear  Ufe, 
froai  oar  yo«th  vp  to  this  day.    And 
hath  he  aot  aanaoided  as  with  Hnsnwa 
and  friends  Y    Or,  if  we  be  sIsm,  hsth 
he  not  preferred  to  us  bis  own  frther. 
hood,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Creator 
ofaUthimt    He  hath  earreanded  as 
with  lovafy  childrea,  to  stand  in  oar 
Ma  when  we  are  gone  j  and  he  hath 
given  OS  a  honse  and  habitation  among 
nan;  and  he  hadi  fevnd  as  in  the  aght 
of  aea  aMre  frcvonrs  thsa  we  have  da- 
sarved.    Halh  be  net  htddea  yoor  froHs 
from  the  knowledge  of  aksnY    Hath  he 
not  bean  vary  tender  to  your  reputatioa, 
which,  by  a  tarn  of  his  ppovidenoe,  he 
ooald  havn  Uaaledt    Hath  be  not  re- 
strained  the  wrath  of  oar  eneniest    No 
sword  hath  cobm  on  against  us;  no 
£uaae  bath  pinohed  oar  bordexa;  no 
plagae,nQrpe8«{lenoe,  nor  Uaatkgwntds, 
bava   bitten   as;   no  weapons   foraied 
Ogainat  «ar  liberty  have  ever  prospered, 
AnotiMr  year  bath  tcdd  oat  its  nootha 
and  saaaons,  b«t  each  day  hath  hroi^ 


rhs  of  hk  taiameats,  and  eaoh  night  bath  bnwgfct 
under  onr  its  refrasluaent  of  dewy  sleep ;  eacb  adh- 
bath  its  teat  and  blessed  Bunistry  of  aal- 
vatioa.  The  heavens  have  dropped  down 
fatness  oa  our  tabemaoles.  Very  plen- 
sant  are  our  dwelling-plaeea,  and  the 
plaoes  where  our  lines  have  fallen  be 
very  good.  Yea,  the  slave  doth  toadi 
our  shores,  in  order  that  he  may  be  free. 
The  land  is  good,  and  iloweth  with  milk 
and  honey ;  yea,  tfie  Isnd  is  a  good  land 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  us,  wheiv 
justice  aiMi  judgment,  where  right  and 
equity,  where  piety  aad  religion,  haw 
taken  np  their  abode  at  the  comntand  of 
God.  Aad  every  aian  of  oa  doth  mt 
under  hie  own  vine  and  fig^^ree,  none 
daring  to  make  him  afraid.  And  God  la 
our  father,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
is  our  preserver/  " 

After  ibis  there  was  general  dis- 
course on  the  merits  of  divers  other 
preachet?,  whose  sermons  had  appeared 
m  print,  or  made  an  impression  from 
the  pulpit;  but  as  I  find  that,  in  an 
eariy  number  last  year,  yon  gave  a  few 
graphic  delineations   of  the  icvereod 

roups  who  appeared  at  Exeter  UaU, 
do  not  desire  to  occupy  your  valu- 
able sheets  by  attempting  an  epitome 
even  of  our  minister's  remarks.  Suffice 
it  to  say  they  were  sound  and  savoury, 
in  some  points  differing  from  your  own 
estimate,  bat  coincident  oo  the  whole. 
I  hear  the  din  of  the  boys,  and  must 
doae  my  communication  and  drop  into 
the  school-room. 

I  rematn, 
My  dear  OLivsa  Yoaaa, 

Ever  faithfully  yoaia, 
Tbe  Precentor  akd  Schoolmaster 
OF  THE  Parish. 

Sdrnfl-room,  Mioriond,  N^B. 
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THE  TELLOWPLUSII  CORRESPONDENCE* 

No.  IV.-^ 

SKIMMINGS  FROM  '*  TUB  DAISY  Or  GEORGE  IV." 

CHARLES  YELLOWPLUSHy  ESQ.  TO  OLIVER  YOREE,  ESQ. 


Dear  Wiit,— Takin  advantage  of  the 
Crisnuss  holydays,  Sir  John  and  me 
(who  i3  a  member  of  parly  ment)  had 
gone  down  to  our  place  in  Yorkshire 
for  six  wick^yto  slioot  grows  and  wood- 
cox,  and  enjoy  old  English  hospatalatv. 
This  ugly  Cauady  bisniss  unluckaiy 
put  an  end  to  our  sports  in  the  coun- 
try, and  brot  us  up  to  Buckly  Square 
as  &st  as  four  posterses  oould  gallip. 
When  thete  I  found  your  parsel,  con- 
taining the  two  vollums  of  a  new  book, 
witch,  as  I  have  been  away  from  the 
littery  world,  and  eroplied  soly  in 
athlatic  exorcises,  have  been  laymg 
neglected  in  my  pantry,  among  my 
knife-cloathsy  and  dekantersyand  black- 
ing-bottles,  and  bed-room  candles,  and 
things. 

This  will,  I'm  sure,  account  for  my 
delay  in  notussing  the  work.  I  see 
sefral  of  the  napers  and  magaxeens 
have  been  befoarhand  with  me,  and 
have  given  their  apinions  concerning 
it ;  specially  the  Quotfy  RtveWf  which 
has  most  raussilessly  cut  to  peases  the 
author  of  this  Dairy  of  the  Time*  of 
George  IV .* 

That  it's  a  woman  who  wrote  it  is 
evydent  from  the  style  of  the  writing,  as 
well  as  from  certain  proofs  m  the  book 
itself.  Most  suttnly  k  femail  wrote 
this  Tkury;  but  who  this  Dauy^mM 
mav  be,  I,  in  coarse,  cant  conjecter: 
and,  indeed,  oommin  galliantiy  forbids 
me  to  ask.  I  can  only  jvdge  of  the 
book  Itself,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
clearly  trenching  upon  my  ground  and 
&vrite  subjicks,  vis.  fttfhnabble  life,  as 
igsibited  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  rile  famraly. 

But  I  bare  no  mallis — infamatioD  is 
infamation,  and  it  doesn't  matter  where 
the  infiuny  comes  from ;  and  whether 
the  Dmity  be  from  that  distinguished 
pen  to  witch  it  is  omarily  attributed  — 
whether,  I  say,  it  comes  from  a  lady  of 
honor  to  the  late  quean,  or  a  sculhon 


to  that  diffunct  majisty,  no  matter;  all 
we  ask  is  nollidge,  never  mind  how 
we  have  it.  Nollidge,  as  our  cook 
says,  is  like  trikel-possit — its  always 
good,  though  you  was  to  drink  it  out 
of  an  old  shoo. 

Well,  then,  although  this  Dairy  is 
likely  searusly  to  injer  my  pussonal 
intrests,  by  fourstallin^  a  deal  of  what 
I  had  to  say  in  my  pnvate  memoars— 
though  many,  many  guineas,  is  taken 
from  my  pockir,  by  cuttin  short  the  tail 
of  my  narratif — though  much  that  I 
had  to  sa^  in  souperior  languidge, 
greased  with  all  the  ellygance  of  my 
oiytory,  the  benefick  of  my  classicle 
reading,  the  chawms  of  my  agreble 
wit,  is  thus  abruply  brot  before  the 
world  by  an  inferor  genus,  neither 
knowing  nor  writing  English,  yet  I 
say,  that  nevertheless  I  must  say,  what 
I  am  puffickly  prepaired  to  say,  to 
gainsay  which  no  man  can  say  a  word 
— yet  I  say,  that  I  ssrv  I  consider  this 
publication  welkom.  Far  from  viewing 
itwitli  enfy,  I  greet  it  with  applaws; 
because  it  increases  that  most  extent 
specious  of  nollidge,  I  mean  **  Fash- 
NABBLE  Nollidge;**  compayred  to 
witch  all  other  nollidge  is  nonsince  — 
a  bag  of  goold  to  a  pare  of  snuffers. 

Could  Lord  Broom,  on  the  Canady 
question,  sav  moar?  or  say  what  be 
Irad  to  say  better?  We  are  marters, 
both  of  us,  to  prinsple;  and  every  body 
who  knows  eatlier  knows  we  would 
sacralioe  any  tliink  rather  than  that. 
Fashion  is  the  goddiss  I  adoar.  This 
delightfbl  work  is  an  offiing  on  her 
srine;  and  as  sich  all  her  woshippeiv 
are  bound  to  hail  it.  Here  is  not  a 
question  of  tfumpry  lords  and  hoif 
rabbles,  generals  and  barronites,  bat 
the  crown  itself,  and  the  king  and 
c;^ueen's  actions;  witch  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  crown  jewels.  Here's 
princes,  and  grand-dukes,  and  airs- 
aparent,  and  Heaven  knows  what;  all 


*  Diary  illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  the  Fourth*  interspKBrsed  with  original 
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vf'iih  blood-royal  in  their  veins,  and 
their  names  mentioned  in  the  very  fust 
page  of  the  peeridge.  In  this  book 
you  become  so  intmate  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  you  may  follow  him,  if 
you  please,  to  his  marridge-bed ;  or,  if 
you  prefer  tlie  Princiss  Charlotte,  you 
may  have  with  her  an  hour's  talor- 
tator.* 

Now,  though  most  of  the  remarkable 
exlrax  from  this  book  have  been  given 
already  (the  cream  of  the  Dairy,  as  I 
wittily  say),  I  shall  trouble  you,  never- 
theless, with  a  few ;  partly  because 
they  can't  be  repeat^  too  often,  and 
because  the  toan  of  obsyvation  with 
witch  they  have  been  genrally  received 
by  the  press,  is  not  igsackly  sucli  as  I 
think  they  merit.  How,  indeed,  can 
these  common  magaseen  and  news- 
paper pipple  know  anythink  of  fash- 
nabble  life,  let  alone  ryal  ? 

Conseaving,  then,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Dairy  has  done  reel  good 
on  this  scoar,  and  may  probly  do  a 
deal  moor,  I  shall  look  through  it,  for 
the  porpus  of  selecting  the  most  elly- 
gant  passidges,  and  which  I  think  may 
fie  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  readers 
benefick. 

For  you  see,  ray  dear  Mr.  Yorke, 
that,  in  the  fust  place,  that  this  is  no 
commin  catchpny  book,  like  that  of 
most  authors  and  authoresses  who  write 
for  the  base  looker  of  gain.  Heaven 
bless  youl  the  Dairy-maid  is  above 
any  thing  musnary.  She  is  a  woman 
of  rank,  and  no  mistake;  and  is  as 
much  above  doin  a  common  or  vulgar 
action  as  I  am  supearor  to  taking  beer 
after  dinner  with  my  cheese.  She 
proves  that  most  satisfackarily,  as  we 
see  in  the  following  passidge : 

Her  royal  hiffbness  "  came  to  me, 
and,  having  spoken  a  few  phrases  on 
different  subjects,  produced  all  the  pa- 
pers she  wishes  to  have  published  :  — 
her  whole  correspondence  with  the  prince 

relative  to  Lady  J 's  dismissal ;  his 

sabsequent  neglect  of  the  princess  -,  and, 
finally,  the  acquittal  of  her  supposed 
guilt,  sighted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
&c.,  at  the  time  of  the  secret  inquiry  : 
when,  if  proof  could  have  been  brought 
against  her,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
done ;  and  which  acquittal,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  all  parties  concerned,  as  well 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral, was  not  made  public  at  the  time. 
A  common  criminal  is  publicly  con- 
demned or  acquitted.     Her  royal  high- 


ness commanded  me  to  have  these  letters 
published  forthwith,  saying,  '  You  laay 
sell  them  for  a  great  sum.'  At  fint  (ior 
she  had  spoken  to  me  before  coaceniixtf 
this  business),  I  thought  of  availing  my- 
self of  the  opportunity;  but,  upon  secmMl 
thoughts,  I  turned  from  this  idea  with 
detestation  :  for,  if  I  do  wrong  by  obey, 
ing  her  wishes  and  endeavouring  to  serve 
her,  I  will  do  so  at  least  from  good  and 
disinterested  motives,  not  from  any  sordid 
views.  The  princess  commands  me,  and 
I  will  obey  her,  whatever  maj  be  the 
issue;  but  not  for  fare  or  fee.  I  own 
I  tremble,  not  so  much  for  myself,  as  for 
the  idea  that  slie  is  not  taking  the  best 
and  most  dignified  way  of  having  these 
papers  published.  Wbpr  make  a  secieC 
of  it  at  all  1  If  wrong,  it  should  not  be 
done ;  if  right,  it  should  be  done  openly, 
aod  in  the  face  of  her  enemies.  In  her 
royal  highnesses  case,  as  in  that  of 
wronged  princes  in  general,  why  do  they 
shrink  from  straightforward  dealings,  and 
rather  have  recourse  to  crooked  policy! 
I  wish,  in  this  particular  instance,  I  could 
make  her  royal  highness  feel  thus :  hat 
she  is  naturaUy  indignant  at  being  falsely 
accused,  and  will  not  condescend  to  an 
avowed  explanation." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  just  and 
lionrabble  than  this  ?  Tlie  Dairy-lady 
is  quite  fair  and  abovebored.  A  clear 
stage,  says  she,  and  no  faviour !  '*  I 
vron't  do  behind  my  back  what  I  am 
ashamed  of  before  my  face:  not  11" 
No  more  she  does;  for  you  see  that, 
though  she  was  offered  this  roanyscrip 
by  the  princessyor  nothink,  tliougli  she 
knew  tnat  she  could  actially  get  for  it 
a  large  sum  of  money,  she  was  abore 
it,  like  an  honest,  noble,  grateful,  fasli- 
nabble  woman,  as  she  was.  She  aboars 
secrecy,  and  never  will  have  recors  to 
disguise  or  crookid  polacy.  This  ought 
to  be  an  ansure  to  them  Raddkk 
sneeren,  who  pretend  that  tliey  are  the 
equals  of  fashnabble  pepple;  whareas 
it's  a  well-known  fact,  that  tlie  vulgar 
roagues  have  no  notion  of  honour. 

And,  after  this  positif  declaration, 
which  reflex  honor  on  her  ladyship  (long 
life  to  her  I  Tve  of\en  waited  behind  her 
chair  1) — after  this  positif  declaration, 
that,  even  for  the  porpus  of  defending 
her  missis,  she  was  so  hi-roindid  as  to 
refuse  anythink  like  a  peculiary  con- 
sideration,  it  is  actially  asserted  in  the 
public  prints  by  a  booxeller,  that  he 
nas  given  her  a  thoumnd  pound  for  the 
Dairy,  A  thousand  ponnd  1  nonsinoe ! 
— it's  a  phigroent !  a  base  lible  I    This 


*  Our  estimable  correspondent  means,  we  presume,  r^te-a-tlte.— O.  Y. 
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wooMuo  take  a  thousand  pound,  in  a 
maiter  where  her  dear  mUtriss,  frend, 
and  beny  factriss  was  concerned  !  Never  f 
A  thousand  bsiggonits  would  be  more 
prefnibble  to  a  woman  of  her  xquizzit 
feelins  and  fashion. 

But,  to  proseed.  Ifs  been  objected 
to  lue,  wlien  I  wrote  some  of  my  ex- 
pearunces  in  £ishnabble  life,  that  my 
languidge  was  occasionally  vulgar,  and 
not  such  as  is  genially  used  in  those 
ezquizzit  &mto  which  I  frequent. 
Now,  I'll  by  a  wager  that  there  is  in 
this  book,  wrote,  as  all  tlie  world 
knows,  by  a  rele  lady,  and  speakin  of 
kings  and  queens  as  if  they  were  as 
common  as  sand-boys— there  is  in  this 
book  more  wulgarity  tlian  ever  I  dis- 
played,  more  nastiniss  than  ever  I 
would  dare  to  think  or,  and  more  bad 
grammar  than  ever  I  wrote  since  I  was 
a  boy  at  scliool.  As  for  authografy, 
evry  genlmn  has  his  own :  never  mind 
tpellioy  I  say,  so  long  as  the  sence  is 
r^ht 

Let  me  here  quot  a  letter  firom  a 
corryspondent  of  this  charming  ladv  of 
honour ;  and  a  very  nice  corryspondent 
he  is,  too,  without  any  mistake  : 

••  Ladr  O ,   poor  Lady  O ! 

knows  the  rules  of  prudence,  I  fear  me, 
as  imperfectly  as  she  doth  those  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammars ;  or  she  hath 
let  her  brother,  who  is  a  sad  swhie, 
become  master  of  her  secrets,  and  then 
eontrived  to  quarrel  with  him.  You 
would  see  the  outline  of  tlie  melange  in 
the  newspapers ;  but  not  tlie  report  that 
Mr.  S— ^  IS  about  to  publish  a  pamphlet, 
at  an  addition  to  the  Harleian  Tracts, 
setting  forth  the  amatory  adventures  of 
his  sister.  We  shall  break  our  necks 
in  haste  to  buy  it,  of  course  crying 
'  Shameful '  all  the  while ;  and  it  is'said 

that  Lady  O is  to  be  cut,  which  I 

cannot  entirely  believe.  I^t  her  tell  two 
or  three  old  women  about  town  that  they 
are  young  and  handsome,  and  give  some 
well-timed  parties,  and  she  may  still  keep 
the  society  which  she  hath  been  used  to. 
The  limes  are  not  so  hard  as  they  once 
were,  when  a  woman  could  not  construe 
Mag^a  Cbarta  with  any  thing  like  im- 
punity. People  were  full  as  gallant 
many  years  ago.  But  the  days  are  gone 
hy  wherein  my  lord-protector  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England  was  wont  to 
go  a  love-making  to  Mrs.  Fleetwood, 
with  the  Bible  under  his  arm. 

"  And  so  Miss  Jacky  Gordon  is  really 
clothed  witli  a  husband  at  last,  and  Miss 
Laura  Manners  lei^  without  a  mate !  She 
and  liord  Stair  ahould  marry  and  have 
cbitdrefi,  irir  mer^  revenge.    As  to  Miss 


Gordon,  she's  a  Venus  well  auited  to 
such  a  Vulcan,-.- whom  nothing  but 
money  and  a  title  could  have  rendered 
tolerable,  oven  to  a  kitchen  wench.  It  is 
said  that  the  matrimonial  correspondence 
between  this  couple  is  to  be  published, 
full  of  sad  scandalous  relations,  of  which 
you  may  be  sure  scarcely  a  word  is  true. 
In  former  times,  the  Duchess  of  St. 
A 's  made  use  of  these  elegant  epis- 
tles, in  order  to  intimidate  L^dy  John- 
stone :  but  that  ruse  would  not  avail ; 
so,  in  spite,  they  are  to  be  printed. 
What  a  cargo  of  amiable  creatures  I  Yet 
will  some  people  scarcely  believe  in  the 
existence  of  Pandemonium. 

**  Tuesday  morning, — You  are  perfectlr 
right  respecting  the  hot  rooms  here,  which 
we  all  crv  out  against,  and  all  find  very 
comfortable —.  much  more  so  than  the 
cold  sands  and  bleak  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  ;  which  looks  vastly  well  in  one 
of  Vander  Velde's  pictures  hung  upon 
crimsou  damask,  but  hideous  and  shock- 
ing in  reality.     H and  his  '  elle ' 

piking  of  parties)  were  last  night  at 
Cholmondeley  House,  but  seem  not  to 
ripen  in  their  lore.  He  is  certainly- 
good-humoured,  and,  I  believe,  good- 
hearted,  so  deserves  a  good  wife;  but 
his  cara  seems  a  genuine  London  miss» 
made  up  of  many  affectations.  Will  she 
form  a  comfortable  helpmate  1  For  me, 
I  like  not  her  origin,  and  deem  many 
strange  things  to  run  in  blood,  besides 
madness  and  the  Hanoverian  evil. 

"  ThurstUu. — 1  verily  do  believe  that 
I  never  shall  get  to  the  end  of  this  small 
sheet  of  paper,  so  many  unheard  of  inter- 
ruptions have  I  had ;  and  now  I  have 
been  to  Vauxball,  and  caught  the  tooth. 

ach.     I  was  of  Lady  £.  B m  and 

H *s  party:    very  dull — the    lady 

givinff  us  all  a  supper  after  our  pro- 
menade— 
'  Much  ado  was  there,  God  wot ; 

She  would  love,  but  he  w^uld  not.' 
He  ate  a  gpreat  deal  of  ice,  although  he 
he  did  not  seem  to  require  it ;  and  she 
'faisoit  let  yeux  dotix,*  enoup^h  not  only 
to  have  melted  all  the  ice  which  he  swal- 
lowed, but  his  own  hard  heart  into  the 
bargain,  llie  thing  will  not  do.  In  the 
mean  time,  Miss  Long  hath  become  quite 
cruel  to  Wellesley  Pole,  and  divides  her 
favour  equally  between  I^ords  Killeen  and 
Kil worth,  two  as  simple  Irishmen  as  erer 
gave  birth  to  a  bull.  I  wish  to  Hvmen 
that  she  were  fairly  married ,  for  all  this 
pother  gives  one  a  disgusting  picture  of 
human  nature/' 

A  disgusting  pictur  of  human  nature, 
indeed  —  and  isn't  he  who  morilises 
about  it,  and  she  to  whom  he  writes, 
a  couple  of  pretty  heads  in  ih^  ^(MU^ 
liecef     Which,   Mr.  Yorke,    iVmk 


piece? 
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wust,    the    scandle    or   the   scsMMiie- 
?    See  wtiat   it    is  to  be  a 


mongers 

moral  man  of  fashn.  Fust,  he  scrapes 
togither  all  the  bad  stoaries  about  all 
the  people  of  his  acquentance — he 
goes  to  a  ball,  and  lafTs  or  snears  at  every 
body  there  —  he  is  asked  to  a  dinner, 
and  brings  away,  along  with  meat  and 
wind  to  his  Iteart's  content,  a  sour 
stomick,  filled  with  nasty  stories  of  all 
the  people  |)reseiit  Uiere.  He  has  such 
a  squeamisli  appyiUe,  that  all  tlie  world 
seems  to  dUagree  with  him.  Aod  what 
has  he  got  to  say  to  his  deUioate  fiunale 
frend?     Why,  that— 

Fust.  Mr.  S.  is  going  to  publish  in- 
desent  stoaries  about  Lady  O— ,  his 
sister,  which  every  body's  goin  to  by. 

Nex.  That  Miss  Gordon  is  going  to 
be  cloathed  with  an  usband ;  and  that 
all  their  matramonial  corryspondins  is 
to  be  published  too. 

3.  That  Lord  II.  is  goin  to  be  mar- 
^  ried  ;  but  there's  soraetluug  roDg  in  his 
'  wife's  blood. 

4;  Miss  Long  has  cu4  Mr.  Weilesley, 
and  is  gone  after  two  Irish  lords. 

Wooden  you  phancy,  now,  that  the 
author  of  such  a  letter,  instead  of  writin 
about  pipple  of  tip-top  qualaty,  was 
describm  Vinegar  Yard  ?  Would  you 
beleave  that  the  lady  he  was  a  ritin  to 
was  a  chased,  modist  lady  of  honour, 
and  nootfaer  of  a  famly  ?  0  trumpet^^y 
O  morris  /  as  Uomer  says,  this  is  a 
higeous  pidu?  of  manners,  such  as  I 
weap  \D  think  of,  as  every  morl  man 
roust  weep. 

The  above  is  one  pritty  pictur  of 
mearly  fashnabble  life :  what  follows 
is  about  femlies  even  higher  situated 
than  the  most  fashnabble.  Here  we 
have  the  princess-regint,  her  daughter 
the  Princess  Sharlot,  her  grandmamma 
the  old  quean,  and  her  madjisty 
daughters  the  two  princesses.  If  this 
is  not  high  life,  I  don't  know  where  it 
is  to  be  found :  and  it's  pleasing  to  see 
what  afleckshn  and  harinny  rains  in 
such  an  exoUed  spear. 

**  Sunday,  24t/i...Vebterday,  the  prin- 
cess went  to  meet  the  Princess  Charlotte 

at  Ken&ington.    Lady told  me  that, 

when  the  latter  arrived,  she  rushed  up 
to  her  mother,  aud  said, '  For  God's  sake, 
be  civil  to  her,'  menuing  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds,  who  followed  her.  lAidy  — 
said  she  felt  sorry  for  the  latter  ;  but 
when  tlie  Princess  of  Wales  talked  to 
her,  she  soon  became  so  free  and  easy, 
that  cue  could  not  have  Bnjfteling  about 
her  ftelingi,    J>rineess  C|iar|otte,  I  ws« 


teld,  was  looking  handsone,  verj  ft^ 
but  her  heed  more  becooingiy  drmed, 
that  is  to  say,  less  dressed,  then  usmL 
Her  figure  is  of  that  full  ronnd  sbepe 
which  is  now  in  its  prime  ;  but  she  dis- 
figures herself  by  wearing  her  boddice 
so  short,  that  she  literally  has  no  waist. 
Her  feet  are  very  prettj  f  and  so  are  her 
hands  and  arms,  and  her  ear,  and  the 
shape  of  her  head.  Her  countenance  is 
ezpreestve,  when  she  allows  her  ] 


ezpreestve, 

to  play  npon  it ;  and  I  never  mm  any 
face,  with  so  little  shade,  expreea  so 
many  powered  and  varied  emotioos. 
Lady  — ^  tuld  ne  that  the  Princ«&s 
Charlotte  talked  to  her  about  her  sitna^ 
tion,  add  said,  ia  a  very  quiet,  hut  deter- 
mined way,  she  would  not  bear  U,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  pariiameot  met,  she  in* 
tended  to  come  to  Warwick  House,  and 
remain  there ;  that  she  was  also  deter, 
mined  not  to  consider  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds  as  her  govinieti,  but  only  as  her 
Jirtt  tady,  8be  made  many  observatiaDe 
on  other  persons  and  subjects  ;  and  ap- 
peals to  be  very  qaick,  very  penetnuin^, 
but  imperious  and  wilful,  lliere  is  a  tone 
of  romance,  too,  in  her  character,  which 
will  only  serve  to  mislead  her. 

**  She  told  her  mother  that  there  had 
been  a  great  battle  at  ^V  indsor  between 
the  queen  and  the  prince,  ihe  forma-  re. 
fusing  te  give  up  Miss  Knigfai  fnxn  her 
own  person,  to  attend  on  Princess  Char- 
lotto  as  sub-govemess«  But  the  priaoe- 
r^^nt  had  gone  to  Windsor  himself*  and 
insisted  on  her  dmng  so  ;  and  the  '  old 
Beguin*  was  forced  to  submit,  but  has 
been  ill  ever  since :  and  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford  declared  it  was  a  complete  breaking 
up  of  her  constitutiuu  —  to  the  gvsat  de* 
light  of  the  two  princesses,  who  were 
talking  about  this  aff'air.  Miss  Knight 
was  the  very  person  they  wished  to  have  : 
they  think  they  can  do  ns  they  like  with 
her'.  It  had  been  ordered  that  the  Prin- 
oess  Charlotte  should  not  see  her  mother 
alone  for  a  single  moment ;  but  the  latter 
went  into  her  room,  stuffed  a  pair  of  large 
shoes  full  of  papers,  and,  having  given 
thtan  to  her  daughter,  she  went  home. 

Lady told  me  every  thing  was  writ^ 

ten  down,  and  sent  to  J^Ir.  Brougham 
neit  daif" 

See  what  disiioord  will  craap  even 
into  the  best  reglated  farolias.  Here 
are  six  of  'em,  viz.  the  queen  and  her 
two  daughters,  her  son,  and  his  m(e 
and  daugliter ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  hate  one  another  is  a  compleat 
puzzle. 

( his  mother, 

llie  Prince  Itates  . . . . :  his  wife. 

( his  daughter, 

Princess  Cliariotte  Imtes  h^r  fatl^. 

Prinorss  of  Wales  heles  h^  husband, 


1838.]  Skimmings  from  "  the  Dairy  of  George  IV,** 

The  old  quean,  by  their  squobbles,  is 
On  the  pint  of  death  ;  and  her  two 
jcwtifbl  daughters  are  delighted  at  the 
news.  What  a  happy,  fashnabble, 
Christian  hm\y  !  O  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr. 
Yorke,  if  this  is  the  way  in  the  drawin 
rooms,  I'm  quite  content  to  lire  below, 
in  pease  and  charaty  with  all  men; 
writin,  as  I  anj  now,  in  my  pantry,  or 
els  havin  a  quite  game  at  cards  in  the 
senrant^-alt.  With  ttf  there's  no  bitter, 
wicked,  quariing  of  this  sort.  We  don't 
hate  our  children,  or  bully  our  mothers, 
or  wish  era  ded  when  they're  sick,  as 
thi*  Dairy -woman  says  kings-  and 
queans  do.  Wlien  we're  writing  to 
our  friends  or  sweethearts,  we  don't 
fill  our  letters  with  nasty  stoaries,  takin 
away  the  carrickter  of  our  fellow-ser- 
mnts,  as  this  maid  of  honour's  amusin, 
moral,  frend  does.  But,  in  coarse,  it's 
not  for  us  to  judge  of  on r  betters ;  — 
these  great  people  are  a  supearur  race, 
and  we  can't  comprehend  tneir  ways. 

Do  you  recklect — it's  twenty  years 
ago  now — how  a  bewtiffle  princess 
died  in  givin  bulh  to  a  poar  baby, 
and  how  the  whole  nation  of  ilengland 
wep,  as  tliough  it  was  one  man,  over 
that  sweet  woman  and  child,  in  which 
were  sentertd  the  hopes  of  every  one  of 
us,  and  of  whieh  each  was  as  proud  as 
of  bis  own  wife  or  hafnt?  Do  you 
reekleet  how  pore  fellows  spent  their 
last  shillin  to  buy  a  black  crape  for 
their  hats,  and  clergymen  cried  in  the 
pnlpit,  and  the  whole  country  through 
was  no  better  than  a  great  dismal  fu- 
neral ?  Do  you  recklect,  Mr.  Yorke, 
who  was  the  person  that  we  all  took 
on  so  about/  We  called  her  the 
Princiss  Sharlot  of  Wales  ;  and  we 
valyoud  a  single  drop  of  her  blood 
more  than  the  whole  heartless  body  of 
her  fiilher.  Well,  we  looked  up  to  her 
as  a  kind  of  saint  or  angle,  and  blest 
God  (such  foolish  loyal  Enitlish  pipple 
as  we  ware  in  those  days)  who  had 
sent  this  sweet  lady  to  rule  over  us. 
But,  Heaven  bless  you !  it  was  only 
souperstition.  Slie  was  no  better  than 
she  should  be,  as  it  turns  out — or  at 
least  the  Dairy-maid  says  so  —  no  bet- 
ter ?  —  if  my  daughters  or  yours  was  4  so 
bad,  we'd  as  leaf  be  d^  ourselves, 
and  they  hanged.  But  listen  to  this 
pritty  charriubble  storry,  and  a  truce 
to  refSexshons. 
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**  Sundatf,  Januarjt  9,  1814. — Yester- 
day, nceording  to  itpix)intmeQt,  I  went  to 
Princess  Charlotte.  Found  at  Warwick 
HoVM  the  liarp^playef  Dfa^  ;  was  asked 


to  remain  and  listen  to  his  performance, 
but  was  talked  to  during  the  whole  time, 
which  completely  prevented  nil  possi- 
bility of  listening  to  the  music  The 
Duchess  of  Leeds  and  her  daughter  were 
in  the  room,  but  Uft  it  soon.  Next  ar. 
rived  Miss  Knight,  who  remained  all  the 
time  I  was  there.  Princess  Charlotte 
was  very  gracious  —  shewed  me  all  her 

bonny  dyei,  as  B would  have  called 

them — pictures,  and  cases,  and  jewels, 
&c.  She  talked  in  a  very  desultorv  way, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  of  what 
She  observed  her  mother  was  in  very 
low  spirits.  I  asked  her  how  she  sup- 
posed she  could  be  otherwise  1  This 
questioning  answer  saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  aud  serves  two  purposes  —  t.e., 
avoids  committing  oneself,  or  giving 
offence  by  silence.  There  was  hung  in 
the  apartment  one  portrait,  amongst 
others,   that  very  much   resembled  the 

Duke  of  D .    I  asked  Miss  Knight 

whom  it  represented.  She  said  that  was 
not  known  ;  it  had  been  supposed  a 
likeness  of  the  Pretender,  when  young. 
This  answer  suited  my  thoughts  so  co. 
mieally,  I  could  have  laughed,  if  one 
ever  did  at  courts  any  thing  but  the  con- 
trary of  what  one  was  inclined  to  do. 

*'  Princess  Charlotte  has  a  very  great 
variety  of  expresmon  in  her  countenance 
—  a  play  or  features,  and  a  force  of 
moscle,  rarely  seen  iu  oennexion  with 
such  soft  and  alMdelesa  colouring.  Her 
bands  and  arms  are  beautiful ;  bat  I 
think  her  figure  is  already  gone,  and  will 
soon  be  precisely  like  her  mother's :  in 
short,  it  is  the  very  picture  of  her,  and 
not  in  miniature,  I  could  not  help  ana- 
lysing my  own  sensations  during  the 
time  I  was  widi  her,  and  thoudit  more 
of  tliem  than  I  did  of  her.  Why  was  I 
at  all  flattered,  at  all  more  amused,  at  all 
more  supple  to  this  young  priacess,  than 
to  her  who  is  only  the  same  sort  of  per- 
son, set  in  the  shade  of  circumstanoes 
and  of  years  1  It  is  that  youth,  and  the 
approach  of  power,  and  tlie  lateut  views 
of  self-interest,  sway  the  heart,  and  daz- 
zle the  understanding.  If  tliis  is  so  with 
a  heart  not,  I  trust,  corrupt,  and  a  head 
not  particularly  formed  for  interested  cal- 
culations, what  effect  must  not  the  same 
causes  produce  on  the  generality  of  man- 
kind 1 

**  In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
the  Princess  Cbariotto  contrived  to  edge 
in  a  good  deal  o(  tumble  dy,  and  would, 
if  I  bad  eotered  into  the  thing,  have  gone 
on  with  it,  while  looking  at  a  Utile  pic- 
ture of  herself,  which  h^  about  thirty  or 
forty  different  dresses  to  put  over  it, 
done  on  isinglau,  and  which  allowed  the 
general  colouring  of  the  picture  to  be 
seen  through  its  transparency.  It  W8s,_X: 
thought,  a  pretty  pngngh  conceit,  though 
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rather  like  dreflsing  op  «  doll.  '  Ah  !' 
said  Miss  Knight,  *  1  am  uot  content 
though,  madam— -for  I  jet  should  hare 
liked  one  more  dress  —  that  of  the  ik. 
Yourite  Sultana.' 

**  *  No,  no  V  said  the  princess,  '  I 
never  was  a  favourite,  and  never  can  he 

one,' looking  at  a  picture  which  she 

said  was  her  father's,  hut  which  I  do  not 
helieve  was  done  for  the  Regent  anj 
more  than  for  me,  hut  represented  a 
joung  man  in  a  hunar's  dress— probahly 
a  former  favourite. 

*'  The  Princess  Chariotte  seemed 
much  hurt  at  the  little  notice  that  was 
taken  of  her  hirthdaj.  After  keeping 
me  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  she  dis- 
missed me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
say  what  she  said,  except  that  it  was  an 
olio  of  dieokuut  and  heterogenous  things, 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  her 
mother,  grafted  on  a  younger  scion.  I 
dined  t£te-aMt$  with  my  dear  old  aunt : 
hers  is  always  a  sweet  and  soothing  so- 
ciety to  me. 

Tliere'sapleasing, lady-like,  moral  ex- 
track  for  you !  An  innocent  young  thing 
of  fifieen  has  pictures  o(hoo  lovers  in  her 
room,  and  expex  a  good  number  more. 
This  dellygate  young  creature  edga  in 
a  good  deal  of  tumdedif  (I  can't  find  it 
in  Johnson's  Dixonary),  and  would 
have  gone  on  with  the  thing  (ellygance 
of  languidge),  if  tlie  dairy-lady  would 
have  let  her. 

Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr. 
Yorke,  I  doant  beleave  a  single  sylli- 
ble  of  this  story.  This  lady  of  honner 
says,  in  tlie  fust  place,  tliat  the  princess 
would  have  talked  a  good  deal  of 
tumdedy;  which  means,  I  suppose,  in- 
deasnsy,  if  site,  tlie  lady  of  honner, 
would  have  let  her.  This  if  a  good 
one !  Why,  she  lets  every  body  else 
talk  tumded V  to  their  hearts'  content ; 
she  lets  her  mends  rorite  tumdedy,  and, 
after  keeping  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
sentry,  she  printi  it.  Why,  then,  be  so 
squeamish  about  hearing  a  little  ?  And, 
then,  there's  the  stoary  of  the  two  por- 
tricks.  Tliis  woman  lias  the  honner  to 
be  received  in  the  frendlyest  manner 
by  a  British  princess ;  and  what  does 
the  grateful,  loyal  creature  do  ?  2 
picturs  of  the  princess's  relations  are 
flanging  in  her  room,  and  the  dairy- 
woman  swears  away  the  poor  young 
princess's  carrickter,  by  swearing  they 
are  picturs  of  her  lovers.  For  shame, 
oh,  for  shame!  you  slandenn,  back- 
bitin,  dairy-woman  you  I  If  vou  told 
all  them  things  to  your  ^*  dear  old 
aunt,"  on  going  to  dine  with  her,  you 


must  have  had  very  "  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing society,"  inde^. 

I  had  marked  out  many  moar  ex- 
trax,  witch  I  intended  to  write  about; 
but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about 
this  Dairy:  in  fack,  the  butler, and  tlie 
gads  in  the  servants'  hall,  are  not  well 
pleased  that  I  should  go  on  read  in  this 
naughty  book ;  so  well  have  no  raore 
of  it,  only  one  passid^  about  Polly- 
tics,  witch  is  sertnly  quite  new. 

<*  No  one  was  so  likely  to  be  able  to 
defeat  Bonaparte  as  the  Crown  Prince, 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  his  chsracter.  Bemadotte  was  also 
instigated  against  Bonaparte  by  one  who 
not  only  owed  him  a  personal  hatred,  bat 
who  possessed  a  mind  equal  to  his.  and 
who  gave  the  Crown  Prince  both  in- 
formation and  advice  how  to  act.  This 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Madame  de 
Stael.  It  was  not,  as  some  have  as- 
serted,  that  $h$  was  in  lov€  with  Bema- 
dotte ;  for,  at  the  time  of  their  intimacy, 
Madame  de  Stael  toot  in  love  Kith  Roeca, 
But  she  used  her  influence  (which  was 
not  small)  with  the  Crown  Prince,  to 
make  him  fight  against  Bonaparte  ;  and 
to  her  wisdom  may  he  attributed  much 
of  the  success  which  accompanied  his  at- 
tack  upon  him.  Bemadotte  has  raised 
the  flame  of  liberty,  which  seems  fiortu- 
nately  to  blase  all  around.  May  it  li- 
berate Europe;  and  from  the  ashes  of  the 
laurel  may  dive  branches  spring  up,  and 
overshadow  the  earth !" 

There's  a  discuvery!  that  the  over- 
throw of  Boneypart  is  owing  to  Afa- 
dame  de  Stael/  What  noosince  for 
Colonel  Soudiey,  or  Doctor  Napier,  to 
write  histories  of  tlie  war  with  that 
Capsican  hupstart  and  murderer,  when 
here  we  have  the  whole  affair  explaned 
by  tlie  lady  of  honour  1 

"  Sunday,  April  10,  1814.-.The  inci- 
dents which  take  place  every  hour  are 
miraculous.  Bonaparte  is  deposed,  but 
alive  ;  subdued,  hut  allowed  to  choose 
his  place  of  residence.  The  island  of 
Elba  is  the  spot  he  has  selected  for  his 
ignominious  retreat  France  is  holding 
forth  repentant  arms  to  her  banished  so- 
vereign. The  Poissardes  who  dragged 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold  are  presentmg 
flowers  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  re- 
storer of  their  legitimate  king !  What  a 
stupendous  field  for  philosophy  to  expa- 
tiate in!  What  an  endless  material  for 
thought !  What  humiliation  to  the  pride 
of  mere  human  greatness !  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen !  Of  all  that  was  great  in 
Napoleon,  what  remains'!  Desjpoiled  of 
his  usurped  power,,  be  sinks  to  msignifi- 
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c«nce.  There  was  no  moral  greatness  in 
the  man.  The  meteor  dazzled,  scorched, 
i«  put  out, — utter] J,  and  for  ever.  But 
the  power  which  rests  in  Uiose  who  have 
delivered  the  nations  from  bondage,  is  a 
power  that  is  delegated  to  them  from 
lleaven  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  uaed  it  is  a  guarantee  for  its  con- 
tinuance. The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
gained  laurels  unstained  hy  any  useless 
flow  of  blood.  He  has  done  more  than 
conquer  others  —  he  has  conquered  him- 
self: and  in  the  midst  of  the  blaze  and 
flush  of  victory,  surrounded  by  tlie  ho- 
mage of  nations,  be  has  not  been  betrayed 
into  the  commission  of  any  act  of  cruelty 
or  wanton  offence.  He  was  as  cool  and 
self-possessed  under  the  blase  and  dazzle 
of  fame  as  a  common  man  would  be  under 
the  shade  of  his  garden-tree,  or  by  the 
hearth  of  his  home.  But  the  tyrant  who 
Itept  Europe  in  awe  is  now  a  pitiable  ob- 
ject for  scorn  to  point  the  fineer  of  de- 
rision at ;  and  humanity  shudders  as  it 
remembers  the  scourge  with  which  this 
man*8  ambition  was  permitted  to  devastate 
every  home  tie,  and  every  heartfelt  joy." 

And  now,  afler  this  sublime  pass- 
idge,  as  foil  of  awfle  reflections  and 
pious  sentyments  as  Uiose  of  Mrs.  Cole 


in  the  play,  I  shall  only  quot  one  little 
extrack  more. 

"  All  goes  gloomily  with  the  poor  prin- 
cess. Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  told  me 
she  regrets  not  seeing  all  these  curious 
personages  ;  but  she  says,  the  more  the 
princess  is  forsaken,  the  more  happy  she 
is  at  having  offered  to  attend  her  at  this 
time.  Thit  u  vtrif  amiabli  in  her,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  prin- 
cess." 

So  it  is,— wery  amiable,  wery  kind 
and  considdrate  in  her,  indeed.     Poor 

Rrincess !  how  lucky  you  was  to  find  a 
end  who  loved  you  for  your  own 
sake,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  wuld 
turned  its  back  kep  steady  to  you.  As 
for  beleaving  that  Lady  Sharlot  had 
any  hand  in  this  book,*  Heaven  forbid  ! 
she  is  all  gratitude,  pure  gratiude,  de- 
pend upon  it.  She  would  not  go  for  to 
blacken  her  old  frend  and  patron's  car- 
rickter,  after  having  been  so  outragusly 
faithful  to  her;  tAe  wouldn't  do  it,  at 
no  price,  depend  upon  it.  How  sorry 
she  must  be  that  others  a'nt  quite  so 
squeamish,  and  show  up  in  this  inde- 
sent  way  the  follies  of  her  kind,  genrus, 
foolish  bennyfiictriss ! 
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There  is,  in  my  opinion — I  do  not 
pretend  that  it  is  good,  as  old  Montaigne 
says,  but  it  is  mine —  no  test  by  which 
we  can  belter  decide  whether  a  transla- 
tor or  critic  understands  Homer,  tlian 
bv  liis  appreciation  of  the  cliaracter  of 
Nestor.  I  make  no  allusion  to  such 
criticisms  as  those  of  Scaliger,  in  liis 
Poetics :  *'  Netltfr  in  prima  lUaiUn  lo- 
quax ;  in  septimo  non  minus  ;  in  quurlo 
odiosus ;  in  undecimo  obtundit ;  in  pen- 
ultimo  eliam  nugatur  ;**  for  they  are 
merely  absurd.  In  the  passages  referred 
to,  tlie  old  soldier  is  introduced,  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety,  to  promote  con- 
cord among  his  brother  geiierals,  or  to 
stimulate  his  brother  campaigners  to  ac- 
tion, by  recitals  of  what  had  been  done 
in  former  days  by  chief:*,  whose  memory 


all  his  hearers  reverenced,  and  of  whonl 
he  was  now  the  sole  surviving  compa- 
nion ;  or  to  display  what  were  the  (rue 
principles  of  tactics  or  charioteering, — 
war  being  the  principal  business,  ath- 
letic games  the  principal  amusement, 
of  the  ages  in  which  he  flourished.  In 
judging  of  those  times,  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  tliat  tliere  were  no  newspapers 
or  histories ;  and  old  men  were  obliged 
to  perform  the  duly  which  is  now  per- 
formed by  '*  tlie  folio  of  fuur  pages,'' 
for  our  daily  gossip;  and  by  the  folio, 
quarto,  octavo,  or  duodecimo,  of  many 
pages,  for  our  more  permanent  leading 
or  misleading,  as  the  case  may  occur. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  here  the 
epical  question,  what  proportion  dia- 
logue   should    hold    towards    action. 


*  The  "  authorised  *'  announcement,  in  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  sets  this  ques- 
tion at  rest.    It  is  declared  that  her  ladyship  is  not  the  writer  of  the  X>tary.«-0.  Y. 
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Another  opportunity  will  occur;  and 
U)e  question  does  not  peculiarly  affect 
Neslor. 

Shaking  off  such  critics  as  Scali^er, 
it  may  appear  unreasonable  ifl  am  not 
better  sati!>Bed  \vit)i  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  themselves,  whose  knowledge 
of  tlie  language  was  infinitely  greater 
than  any  tiling  which  the  most  eminent  of 
modem  scholars  can  pretend  to  possess, 
and  whose  qualitications  for  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  Homer's  characters 
would,  at  first  sight,  ap))ear  to  be  £ir 
superior  to  ours.  There  could  not 
be  any  difficulty  in  making  a  parade 
of  extracts  from  Greek  and  Homan 
writers,  to  prove  that  they  considered 
Neslor  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  old 
speech-maker,  or  story-teller,  whose 
perpetual  talkativeness  is  to  be  excused 
by  his  age  and  fiuent  sweetness  of 
tongue.  The  often  quoted  passage  of 
Cicero,  in  JJc  SatecfuU,  will  be  suffi- 
cient :  *'  Videtisne  ut  apud  Ilomerum 
saepissime  Nestor  de  virtutibus    suis 

f)r«dicat?  Tertiam  enim  jam  xtatem' 
lominum  videbat :  nee  erat  verendum 
ne  vera  de  se  prsdicans  nimis  videretur 
aut  insolens  aut  loqirax ;  etenim,  ut  ait 
llomerus,  ex  ejus  lingua  melie  duicior 
^fluebai  otutioy  Excuses  of  the  same 
kiml,  for  tl»e  loquacity  of  the  old  man 
eloquent,  will  be  found  in  every  com- 
mentator, from  the  days  when  criticism 
began,  to  those  of  the  last  edition. 

It  appears  to  me  that  apologies  were 
never  more  needlessly  thrown  away. 
Nestor,  in  the  lUad,  is  by  no  means 
tiie  mere  prater,  for  whose  talking  we 
are  to  find  excuses.  He  is  emphati- 
cally the  advising  officer  of  the  array ; 
and  he  never  shrinks  from  joining  in 
the  field  the  dashing  movements  he 
has  recommended  in  council.  Those 
who,  in  after  ages,  took  up  the  Ho- 
meric characters,  distorted  them  to 
caricature.  Because  Nestor  was  oW, 
they  made  him  a  dotard  —  because 
Ajax  was  large,  they  made  htm  a 
blockhead — because  Achilles  was  re- 
sistless in  fair  combat,  they  made  him 
invulnerable  —  because  Ulysses  was 
wily,  they  made  him  a  coward.  They 
caught  at  the  one  prominent  point  in 
the  character,  and  worked  it  out  as 
second-hand  story-tellers  will  do, 
keeping  that  point  only  in  mind,  and 
adapting  ii  to  circumstances  for  different 
from  those  with  which  it  was  invested  in 
the  original.  Let  us,  therefore,  forget- 
m>g  all  that  has  been  since  written  about 
Nestor,  s«e  what  he  does  in  Honer. 


A  fierce  dispute  between  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles  comoiences  the  Iliad, 
Their  language  gradually  becomes  more 
and  noore  irritating  :  at  la.M  Achilles  is 
tempted  to  draw  upon  bis  general. 
No  one  ventures  to  interfere,  until 
the  angry  hero,  flinging  his  staff  of 
authority  in  a  rage  upon  the  gixnind, 
sits  down  with  a  fierce  menace  that  be 
shall  no  more  lend  his  aid  to  the  war. 
The  quarrel  of  words  has  now  come  to  its 
height,  and  Nestor  jumps  up  at  once  to 
ch^  its  further  progress —  to  dissuade 
Agamemnon  from  oiforing  the  threat- 
ened afiVont,  aud  to  induce  Acliilles  to 
withdraw  hb  threat  of  retiring.  Both 
acknowledge  the  respect  they  owe  to 
Nestor ;  but  both,  being  in  a  passion, 
decline  acceding  to  his  advice.  Tbe 
oM  man  has  offered  it  prematurely. 
Ulysses,  the  vcXv/innr,  does  not  jump 
up  while  the  two  chie£{  are  boiling 
with  anger.  We  see  hira  afterwards 
endeavouring  to  appease  in  due  season. 
He  bears  the  proposals  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  ninth  book  :  he  it  is  who 
finally  rivets  it  in  tbe  nineteenth.  There 
is  a  fine  discrimination  ofcliaracter  be- 
tween the  impetuous  old  warrior,  who 
has  through  a  long  life  acted  upon  his 
impulses,  and  the  wily  observer,  who 
has  **  known  tlte  minds  of  many  men,** 
and  therefore  takes  his  time.  The  at- 
tempt of  Nestor  to  reconcile  being 
fruitless,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him 
during  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
The  contrast  between  him  and  Ulysses, 
which  is  carried  on  throughout  tbe 
Iliad,  is  here  strontrly  marked  at  the 
outset.    In  spite  o\  his  age  and  elo- 

?uence,  Nestor  is  not  sent  to  take  back 
!bryset3,  to  satisfy  her  ftrtlier,  and  ap- 
pease the  god.  ThfU  office  ts  given  I0 
Ulystet,  Nestor*s  single  speech,  in  the 
first  Iliad f  is,  in  its  kind,  a  model  of 
perfection.  I  know  that  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  keen  carping  of  Voltaire; 
and  I  know,  also,  that  the  criticism  of 
Vohaire,  if  it  be  intended  for  sineeie 
criticism,  is  utterly  worthless. 

His  translation  of  the  speech  is  a 
mere  mockery  —  a  nH)ckery  the  more 
inexcusable,  as  Ite  has  translated  with 
much  care,  though  not  much  fidelity, 
the  si>eech  of  the  Cacique  Colocoio, 
from  tlie  Arancana  of  Ercilla,  which 
he  has  the  taste  to  prefer  to  that  of 
Nestor.  As  his  version  is  sliort,  I 
shall,  for  the  convenience  of  oompe* 
risen,  place  it  here  side  by  side  with 
the  original : 
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VoLTAmc 

Eitait  tmr  k  P^hie  Epiqtu^    Tobl  ±» 
p.  396.    £d.  KekU 

"  QaeUe  satisfaction  sera-ce  auk  Troy^ 
ens,  loraqa'ilfl  eBteadront  parler  de  vos 
discordes!** 


So  hr  from  thU  poor  eOwf«rsatioiMil 
prose  being  a  fair  representatioii  of  tlie 
glowing  original,  it  does  not  eteii  ex- 
press lis  sense.  Nestor  apf)eiile  lo  die 
mgry  dviefe,  remindifig  them  of  tKe 
great  grief  they  are  spresding  orer  tlietT 
nstive  land,  and  of  the  equally  great 
joy  it  niffft  tKflfbee,  not  merely  among 
**  lef  Treyena^"  but  among  their  rifiS 
princes,  Priam  and  his  noose;  arid 
ifccncc  dowmvard  among  all  the  men 


HoMka.    lLA.io4. 

^R  mt  ytMfm  lUMt/Mf,  U^tdfttn  r%  ^mUu 

OS  vi^i  /ih  fitoXhf   AmmSti  «'i^   %*  irvi 

of  Troy,  It  will  be  of  no  common 
order  —  no  mere  satisfaction;  deeply 
will  (hey  rejoice  at  heart,  because  they 
will  be  weH  able  to  appreciate  the 
iktal  consequences  of  a  tend  among 
men  whom  they  hate  long  Mt  to  be 
sopereminetK  in  the  eoundl  and  the 
fteld.  Never  was  compliment  ntore 
natumlly  or  more  dexteroosly  intro* 
doced ;  and,  therefore,  Voltaire  omits 
it  altogether. 


V0LTAta£. 

"  Votre  jeuoeese  doit  req>ecter  mes 
ann^es  et  se  soumettre  a  mes  conseils. 
J*m  Tu  autrefois  des  h^ros  superieurs  a 
▼oils.  Non,  mes  yeux  ne  rerront  iamais 
des  bomnes  semblables  a  Tinvmcible 
Pyritboui,  an  brave  Cinent,  na   divin 


HouKn. 
"ti^n  ya^  *»T  Xyet  xtu  m^ii^^tt,  nivM  ilfiuf, 

Kama   <r*,  'E|«^«y   rt   xett   JitriB-tt*  IJtXV' 

^fuf,  264 

[9fKt«  T  AtyiSltiv,  iitnixtk&f  ^LdwrnrMTm] 


This  pretended  tmnslation  is  merefy 
fraodakmt.  Vokaire  had  determined 
to  rcprciewt  the  speeob  of  Nestor  as 
'*  haM  premfrnpiyetutf  et  impoli,'*  and 
sailed  his  version  accordingly.  The 
Greek  says,  <<  Be  persuaded — let  me 
persuaiie  yon,  becaose  you  both  are 
younger  than  I  am  •"  tlie  French, 
''Your  youth  ought  to  respect  my 
years."  In  the  original  we  have  not  a 
word  claiming  respeet — not  a  word  of 
authority;  it  is  all  persuasion, the  right 
of  urging  which  is  claimed  on  the 
ground  of  age-*- an  advantage  which 
no  one  desires  to  dispute.  **  J'tti  tu 
mdrtj'ok  des  kervs  ssrptrieurs  ^  vom^** 
im  nothing  like  the  spirit  of  tlie  Greek. 
Nestor  wishes  to  remind  them,  that  his 
many  years  have  not  been  passed  re- 
mote firoro  the  scenes  of  war.  *<  I 
have,"  he  says,  ''  campaigned  with 
[mfuXn0m,  not  vm]  men  braver  even  than 
you  ''  [mb^  Jk^tfih  niifi(  tifuf*  Eusta- 
thios's  reading,  nfM,  is  quite  inadmis- 
sible. The  archbishop  contends,  and 
Wolf  agrees  ^ith  him,  that  ii^  would 
be  less  offensive  to  the  angry  princes, 
and  more  in  character. .  Just  the  con- 
trary. Nestor  could  not  be  so  absurd 
as  to  imagiM  that,  at  the  time  he  was 


speaking,  ke  could  be  supposed  to  be 
a  fit  antagonist  for  the  glorious  heroes 
of  old.  Nobody  supposed  it.  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  in  Uie  pride 
and  vigour  of  manhood  and  practised 
bravery,  might  have  been  thought  com- 
peers with  Piriilious  and  llie  others 
whom  he  extols :  Nestor  now  was  out 
of  the  question.  **  Bmver  than  ve  ** 
h  the  reid  vanity.  How  we  apples 
swim !  **  Braver  than  yoH — even  you," 
ie  a  coropiiment],  ^*  and  tliey  did  not 
despise  me;  i.e,  they  honoured  me 
with  the  highest  attention."  This  is 
omitted,  which  is  unfiiir.  The  omis- 
sion indicated  by  the  &c.  is  equally 
unfair,  because  the  suppressed  passage 
gives  the  reason  why  the  speaker  sets 
the  old  warriors  in  higher  price  than 
those  of  his  present  time.  They  had 
fought  with  tlie  most  tremendous  an- 
tagonists, the  mountain-dwelling  Cen- 
taurs, whom  they  ntterly  destroyed. 
None  who  heard  the  speech  woulU 
refuse  to  admit,  that  those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  sneh  desperate  warfare  were 
men  whose  names  should  ever  be  heki 
in  reverence,  or  accept  them  as  au- 
thorities worthy  of   most    deferential 
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Voltaire. 

**  3*91  ete  a  la  guerre  arec  eux,  et 
qaoique  je  fosse  jeune,  mon  Eloquence 
persuasire  arait  da  poaroir  aur  leurs 
eaprits.  lis  ^coutaient  Neetor:  jeunes 
guerriers,  6coatez  done  leg  avis  que  vous 
donne  roa  TieiUei 


HOXBR. 

it  •Crtf 
Tm,  •?  nrv  /Sf^TM  urn  Sfl^S«r««i,  firnxutr** 
Km*  f/^9  /a»  ^vXkm  ^rw#*,  miS^^rri  n  ft9^^ 
'AXA«  *i^t*&t  »ai  Sftfur  l^  mSBtgBm 


Those  who  take  the  French  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Greek,  roust  consider 
old  Nestor  a  ridiculous  babbler  indeed. 
But,  as  he  does  not  say  a  word  of 
his  ''persuasive  eloquence/'  nor  call 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  ader,  at 
least,  ten  campaigns,  ^*  jeunes  guer^ 
rierSf'  nor  make  tawdry  epigrams  about 
**j€un€sse  '*  and  •*  vieillessef*^  we  must 
confer  that  compliment  on  his  critic. 
The  heroes  of  past  days,  says  Nestor, 
admitted  me  to  their  councib,  and 
were  persuaded  by  my  advice.  "  Be 
ve,  too,  persuaded  by  me;  for  it  is 
best  to  yield  to  persuasion.'*  nl^irSi 
and  4riiSfrS«i  should  not  be  translated 
"obey.**  In  the  preceding  line,  he 
says  the  great  men  whose  memory  lie 
holds  in  the  highest  honour,  ^i^tfri 
— ^Sy.  He  could  not  intend  to  con- 
vey tite  idea  that  they  obeyed  him. 
**  As  Uiey  tliought  me  worth  listening 
to,  and  as  they  sidopted  my  suggestions^ 
let  me  have  tIte  same  power  with  you. 
It  is  best  to  listen  to  advice.''  It  is 
needless  to  point  out,  that  all  the  pic- 
turesque graces  of  the  original  are 
omitted  wholly  in  the  translation.  The 
three  or  four  hasty  lines  in  which  Vol- 
taire concludes  are  not  worth  quoting, 
lie  has  designedly  caricatured,  or  un- 
intentionally mistaken  the  character  of 
the  old  horseman  of  Pylos.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  sprinkling  of  both — he  mignt 
have  both  mistaken  and  misrepresented. 
Had  it  been  Homer's  task  to  have 
written  a  poem  on  the  wars  of  tlie 
Ligne,  he  would  not  have  written  the 
Heririade.  Ts  there  a  poem  in  the 
world  in  which  so  many  fine  situations, 
noble  thoughts,  and  gallant  characters, 
are  lost?  But  that  is  no  business  of 
mine  now.  The  Henriade  decides  as 
to  the  capability  of  its  versemaker  to 
criticise  the  Iliad ;  and  yet,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  witty,  shrewd,  ingenious 
author  of  Candide  saw  not  the  ridicule 
of  his  position.  He  could  be  smart, 
and  ffay,  and  biting,  against  Freron, 
for  daring  to  review  Voltaire.     He 


thought  it  a  highly  proper  dispeosatioR 
of  Providence  that  Voltaire  was  allowed 
to  review  Homer. 

He  concludes  by  saying,  that  the 
Greek  chiefs  must  have  been  displeased 
by  the  self-praise  of  Nestor  on  his  wis- 
dom, and  the  disparagement  to  whidi 
they  were  subjected  by  his  extolmeot 
of  the  great  men  of  old.  Tliere  is  no 
self-praise  of  Nestor  in  Homer;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  let  that  part  of  the 
objection  pass.  But  the  other  objec- 
tion is  mean.  Voltaire  had  written 
the  Sihle  de  Louis  Quatorze,  Would 
Turenne  have  felt  any  offence,  if  an 
officer,  capable  of  expressing  his  sen- 
timents, and  giving  a  military  or  sa- 
tislactory  reason  for  his  opinions, 
had  commenced  by  telling  the  mar- 
shal that  he  had,  some  thirty  years 
before,  served  under  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  Bemhard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  John 
Banner,  and  Leonard  Tortensohn,  men 
who  were  masters  of  war —  mu  m^tUm 
^ivif  9/tif — men  who  had  beaten  Count 
Tilly,  and  Pappenheim,  and  the  Fried- 
lander?  Would  Marlborough  tliiak 
that  his  periwigged  and  deep-ponder- 
ing head  stood  less  higli  because  he 
acknowledged  the  genius  of  his  old 
commander,  Turenne  ?  Or  would 
Prince  Eugene  deem  himself  wronged 
by  panegyrical  references  to  his  friend 
in  campaign  after  campaign,  the  duke? 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  examples  nearer 
nor  more  distant.  But  if  I  roust  look 
closer  at  home — I  am  out  of  the  way 
of  knowing  who  are  tlie  young  gentle- 
men who  at  present  call  themselves 
soldiers,  but  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
be  angry  if  they  were  directed  to  look 
carefully  over  the  peninsular  campaigns 
for  mstruction  ;  and  Nestor  does  no 
more.  As  for  Ercilla,  brought  into 
this  unfair  contrast  by  Voltaire,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  tliat  his  poem  is 
abundantly  tedious,  with  a  few  good 
descriptive  verses  here  and  there.  The 
speecli  of  Colocolo  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  speech  of  Nestor — for  this 
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plain  reason,  abating  the  inferiority  of 
genius,  tlrat  £rcilla  was  of  a  difierent 
race  from  the  speaker,  and  wrote  as  a 
stranger.    Homer  did  not. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
Jupiter,  wishing  to  delude  Agamemnon 
lo  fight,  sends  him  a  pernicious  dream 
in  the  appearance  of  Nestor.  The  god 
naturally  chooses  tliat  the  counsellor  of 
precipitate  action  should  appear  as  the 
phantom  of  the  ever-ready  old  warrior. 
On  tlie  assembly  of  the  council,  when 
the  dream  is  related,  Nestor  at  once 
confirms  the  advice  of  his  shadowy 
representative,  by  calling  for  an  instant 
arming.  A  sort  of  panic  follows,  the 
checking  of  which  is  left  to  the  spirit 
and  sagacity  of  Ulysses;  but  the  heart- 
rousing  speech  to  the  soldiery,  summon- 
ing them  to  the  field,  regardless  who 
may  stay  behind,  threatening  with 
death  the  coward  who  dares  fly  his 
banners,  now  that  the  war  is  once 
fiiiriy  joined — and  recommending  that 
every  tribe  should,  in  the  approaching 
contest,  be  marslialled  uncler  its  ap- 
propriate standard,  so  that  all  might  be 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertion  un- 
der the  eye  of  their  own  leaders  and 
kindred  [no  longer  subjected  to  the 
single  will  of  one  overmastering  mind, 
Achilles]  —  that  speech,  and  heart- 
stiiring  it  is,  is  spoken  by  Nestor  in 
words  of  fire. 

In  the  third  book  we  hear  nothing 
of  him ;  but  the  silence  is  eloquent. 
Soon  after  tlie  armies  have  joined, 
a  duel  between  Paris  and  Menelaus  is 
proposed,  and  a  truce  for  the  interim 
is  concluded,  with  a  direct  agreement 
that  it  is  to  lead  to  a  permanent  ter- 
mination of  the  vmr.  Here  is  a  work 
of  peace.  If  Homer  intended  Nestor 
to  be  merely  a  talkative  old  man,  what 
fitter  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his 
'*  persuasive  eloquence  '*  could  be 
found  ?  Priam  is  brought  forward ; 
and,  from  the  Sctean  gate,  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Helen,  points  out  the  most  re- 
markable persons  of  the  Grecian  host. 
Who  could  be  considered  to  be  more 
remarkable  than  tlie  sweet- tongued 
Nestor,  the  eloquent  orator  of  the 
Pylians,  who  had  outlived  two  genera- 
tions of  articulately  speaking  men,  and 


was  now  ruling  over  the  third  ?  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  Priam 
should  have  desired  to  look  upon  his 
coeval  king  ?  But,  no.  Helen  points 
out  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Ulysses,  Ido- 
meneus — and  says  Uiat  she  recognises 
many  another  dark-eved  Greek,  whom 
she  could  name.  There  is  no  notice 
of  Nestor.  The  treaties  are  carried  for- 
ward with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity 
of  sacrifice ;  but  old  Nestor  nowhere 
meets  old  Priam.  Ulysses  is  chosen 
to  attend  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war-closing 
duel,  as  he  liad  before  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  prevent  the  contest  altoge- 
ther, by  demanding  the  pacific  restora- 
tion of  Helen.  So  Antenor  is  carefijlly 
made  to  inform  us  in  this  very  book. 
On  such  missions  we  never  find  Nestor 
engaged.   He  was  no  man  of  protocols. 

In  the  fourth  book,  the  truce  is 
broken ;  and  Nestor,  invisible  in  time 
of  peace,  is  then  to  be  found  at  his 
post.  Sulky  we  may  conceive  him  to 
have  been  during  the  time  when  a 
chance  existed  for  the  war  being  con- 
cluded ;  but,  now  that  it  is  again  afoot, 
we  find  him  *'  ready,  ay  ready  for  the 
field.''  Idomeneus,  who  appears  to  be 
Homer's  model  of  martinet  duty,  the 
Ajaces,  always  prompt  to  war,  and 
Nestor,  are  the  first  to  be  in  position 
for  fight.  Agamemnon,  traversing  the 
line,  meets  the  old  man  arranging  his 
troops  according  to  the  most  approved 
tactics  of  the  day ;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  that  Colonel  Mitchell  would  not 
find  much  fault  witli  his  directions, 
thougli,  perhaps,  they  do  not  tally 
with  the  regutation-book.  Here,  as 
usual,  Ulysses  is  studiously  placed  in 
contrast.  He  does  not  stir  until  the 
general  has  ordered.  Nestor  is  up  at 
the  first  sound.  Wlien  the  mcUe  fairly 
commences,  we  are  called  on  to  notice 
that  the  Pylian  troops  are  first  in 
action  ;  for  it  is  Antilochus,  the  fa- 
vourite son  of  the  old  man,  who  kills 
the  first  Trojan  slain  in  the  long  battle- 
roll  of  the  Iliad,  lliis  is  not  chance, 
as  some  commentators  have  imagined ; 
for  the  same  idea  prevails  through  the 
poem.* 

In  the  fiftli  book,  Diomed  has  it  all 


*  Ex.  gr.  When  Menelaus,  whose  death  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  is 
in  danger,  it  is  Antilochus  who  comes  to  bis  assistance.  When  Patroclus  falls,  he 
guards  his  dead  body,  in  desperate  battle,  until  he  is  specially  sent  to  inform  Achilles. 
Thrasrinedes  is  first  to  guanl  the  trenches.  We  find  him  with  his  father's  golden 
shield,  in  the  most  desperate  crisis  of  the  action.  Nestor  bin(f||ji^a|A^tl^9^<l 
above,  is  every  where.    This  is  not  chance.  ^ 
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these  critics,  who,  by  the  way,  did  not 
in  general  like  Homer,  old  Nestor  was 
a  model  of  aged  wisdom  and  aged  fee- 
bleness. Dictys  Cretensis  or  Daces 
Phrygius  was  as  good  authority  as 
tlie  iliadf  if  not  better. 

When  the  reign  of  what  was  called 
taste  came,  it  was  easy  to  conjecture 
what  would  be  the  fate  of"  the  old  bore.*' 
I  luiYe  already  analysed  the  criticism  of 
Voltaire,  and  shall  now  look  at  Nestor, 
as  given  to  us  by  Pope.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  it  is  a  mistake.  .Pope 
planned  him  in  his  mind  as  a  highly 
respectable  gouty  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  rising  with  due  deliberation 
to  move  an  address  or  amendment. 
Pope's  own  "  Coningsby  harangues  " 
would  be  a  6t  preface  to  the  st^le  of 
oratory  and  manners  he  has  designed 
for  Nestor.  His  first  appearance  in 
Pope  is  this : — 

"  To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words 

of  ago, 
Slow  from  bis  seat  uprose  the   Pylian 

sage, 
Expenenced     Nestor  ;    in    persuasion 

skilled, 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  dis« 

tiUed. 
Two  generations  now  had  passed  awav. 
Wise  by  bis  rules,  and  happy  by  bis 

sway; 
Two  ages    o*er   his   native    realm    be 

reigned, 
And  now  the  example  of  the  third  re- 
mained. 
All  viewed  with  awe  the  venerable  man. 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began : 
•  What  shame,  what  wo,* "  &c.  . 

All  the  words  intruded  here  give  a 
false  idea.  What  wisdom  the  rules  of 
Nestor,  or  what  happiness  his  sway 
afforded  the  Pylians,  —  his  merits  in 
being  the  example  of  the  third  age 
over  which  he  reigned, —  the  awe  with 
which  the  venerable  man  was  beheld, 
and  the  mild  benevolence  of  his  s|>eech ; 
for  all  this  he  is  indebted  to  Pope. 
Homer  merely  tells  us,  that  **  amon}r 
them  sprang  up  the  sweet-tongued 
Nestor,  the  eloquent  [perhaps  shrill*, 
voiced]  speaker  of  the  Pylians,  from 
whose  lips  dropped  words  sweeter  tlian 
honey.  Two  generations  of  articulate- 
speaking  men,  with  whom  he  had  been 
bom  and  reared  in  lovely  Pylos,  had 
passed  away,  and  he  was  now  ruling 
as  kmg  over  the  third.  He  thus  wisely 
harangued  them  and  addressed." 

But  the  great  blunder  of  the  passage, 
^>^^^  it   is  a  blunder  cairkd  rti 


throughout  the  whole  character,  is  the 
translation  of  <lMf«tfn— by  **  slow  from 
his  seat  uprose  the  Pylian  sage,'* — a 
blunder  the  more  inexcusable,  because 
even  the  more  ordinary  commentators 
— Camerarius,  for  example — had  es- 
pecially noted  the  impetttt  of  the  old 
chief.  Up  jumped,  says  Hofiier  — 
5^010  rosf,  says  Pope.  "OvMrM!  (wliich 
is,  perhaps,  "  Good  God  I"  but  in  all 
fair  equivalence, —  more  like  our  own 
national  exclamation)  says  Homer. 
*'  The  venerable  man  with  mild  bene- 
volence began,"  says  Pope. 

Pope  is  fond  of  addressing  him  by 
simikir  epithets.  When  he  is  first  in 
the  field  to  fight,  we  find  bim  the  *'  re- 
verend Nestor  ;'*  in  the  original,  a.  293, 
it  is  plainly  Mlrr«(' — *^  Nestor  thus  his 
reverend  figure  reared,'*  merely  ««v»vs 
Nirrw^,  1.  52.  **  Nestor,  the  sage  pro- 
tector of  the  Greeks*' — irifum  xmJiw, 
K.  73, — a  phrase  applied  to  every 
prince.  While  charging  Hector  him- 
self, 

"  The  rsvirend    charioteer    directs   bis 

course. 
And  strains  his  oged  arms  to  lash  the 

hone." 

The  reverend  charioteer  does  no  sudi 
thing : — 

ytufn. 

There  is  no  straining  in  die  case: 
he  whipped  the  horses,  and  they 
speedily  came  up  to  die  best  man  of  tlie 
opposing  army*  Wlien  the  lightning 
of  Jupiter  drives  them  back,  Uien,  ac- 
cording to  Pope, 

"  Ne8tor*8  trembling  hands  confessed  his 
fright." 

Homer  does  not  say  so : 

There  is  no  fright  or  trembling  al>out 
him.  He  gives  advice  to  retreat,  as 
the  will  of  Heaven  has  declared  against 
them  ;  but  consoles  his  companion 
with  the  liope  of  better  fortune  on  an- 
other occasion,  and  ridicules  him  for 
appreliending  disgrace  or  taunt  for 
yielding  on  the  present.  As  usual  in 
Pope,  Diomed  addresses  him  with  the 
clerical  epithet : — 

'*  O  reverend  prince,  Tydides  thus  re- 
plies, 
Thy  yew*  «re  f  w/^y^S>iftr  words  arft 
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whi^  is  a  rather  liberal  expansion  of 

n«vrc,  7t^«v>  »MTm  fui^9  luitmf. 

He  applies  the  title  sometimes  in  a 
manner  that  is  quite  comic.  When 
be   is  seated  witli  Machaon  over  his 

"  Tbe  cordial  beverage  reverend  Nestor 

shares;" 
just  as  if  he  was  Thomson's  parson  — 
**  some  doctor  of  tremendous  paunch/' 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  his  rever- 
ence in  Homer.  To  make  amends,  I 
suppose,  for  the  extra  sanctity  of  cha- 
racter with  whici)  he  has  invested  tlie 
old  gentleman,  he  makes  him  more 
cheery  than  the  original  when  lie  is 
disturbed  over  his  cups. 
"  But  not  the  getiial  feast  nor  flowing 

bowl 
Could  charm  the  cares  of  Nestor's  watch. 

ful  soul. 
His   startled   ears  the  increasing  cries 

attend." 

The  Greek  of  all  this  is,— 

l/»rj|f.    S.  1. 

Pope  has  tlirown  in  tlie  genial  feast, 
which  was  nolliing  more  than  honey, 
flour,  and  garlick.  He  ought  not, 
however,  to  have  described  him  as  be- 
ing startled, —  for  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  tlie  charge.  Ov»  IXmBtf  l»x^ 
signifies,  by  a  common  figure,  Nestor 
attentively  was  listening  to  the  battle 
all  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  drinking. 
It  never  escaped  his  attention  for  a 
moment. 

If  we  are  reminded  that  he  is  re- 
verend over  the  bottle,  our  attention  is 
called  to  his  age  on  a  still  stranger  oc- 
casion. 
**  Tbe  draught  prescribed  fair  Hecamede 

prepares, 
Arsinous*  daughter,  graced  with  golden 

hairs. 
Whom  to  his  aged  arms,  a  royal  slave, 
Greece,  as  tbe  price  of  Nestor's  wisdom, 

gave." 

A  somewhat  strange  reward  for  wU^ 
dom.  But  why  on  such  an  occasion 
remind  us  —  I  am  sure  Hecamede 
would  not  like  to  be  so  reminded — tliat 
Nestor's  arms  were  aged.  Homer 
commits  no  such  mistake :  he  says, 

i|cX«v  —         A.  625. 


^  whom  the  Greeks  chose  for  him," 
because  he  excelled  the  other  chiefs,  not 
in  abstract  wisdom,  but  in  ^vXn  —  in 
council.  Hie  prizes  were  distributed 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  officers 
with  regard  to  the  war.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief claimed  the  lion's 
share.  Achilles  obtained  his,  because, 
as  he  tells  us,  his  hands  liad  carried 
forward  the  most  laborious  duties  of 
the  field.  A  prize  was  therefore  due 
to  Nestor,  whose  head  was  engaged  in 
forwarding  tlie  general  advantage  as 
much  as  the  hands  of  the  warrior. 
Whether  he  took  the  lady  to  his  arms, 
or  not,  does  not  appear  in  Homer. 
She  only  acts  as  his  housekeeper ;  and 
we  know  ttiat  when  Agamemnon  calls 
up  Nestor  at  midnight,  he  finds  the 
old  soldier  lying  alone,  with  no  com- 

{>anions  but  his  weapons  of  war.  If, 
lowever,  Pope  throws  this  slur  upon 
our  septuagenarian's  chastity,  he  else- 
where softens  his  practical  recommend- 
ations to  the  soldiers  in  their  dealings 
with  the  h\T  sex.  The  £nglish  Nestor 
urges  them  to  proceed  valorously  with 
the  war,  until  victory  is  won  — 

"  And  every  soldier  grasp  a  Phrygian 
wife.* 

This  miglit  mean  that  the  Greeks  were 
to  unite  themselves  in  the  most  de- 
corous wedlock  with  the  ladies  of 
Phrygia.  The  Greek  Nestor,  far  more 
explicit,  leaves  no  ambiguity  — 

U^U  Tiw  ir«f  T^Mv  »>^XV  K^^'tKttfAn- 

And  tliis  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
roost  properiy  revenging  tbe  affront 
offered  to  Helen — and  for  no  other 
reason  whatever. 

When  he  is  taunting  the  Grecian 
chiefs  with  their  lack  of  courage  in 
meeting  Hector,  Po^^e  thus  introduces 
him : 
"  He  from  whose  lips  dhine  penua$wn 

flows, 
Grave  Nestor  thus  in  graceful  act  arose." 

The  divine  perntasion  consists  in  his 
telling  them  that  their  laggard  reluct- 
ance will  spread  sorrow  and  disgrace 
over  all  their  country,  and  make  Pel^us 
in  particular  j^fatlier  of  the  chief  whose 
absence  inspired  Hector  with  the  dar- 
ing to  challenge  tlie  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  therefore,  doubly  grieved  by  the 


For  the  making  of  this  mixture,  see  Coray  on  Thoophrastus.    It  must  have 
strange  drinking,  if  we  perfectly  undersund  what  was  the  nature  ^  of  ij3 
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desertion  of  his  son,  and  the  dislionour- 
able  shrinking  of  his  brother  princes] 
pray  for  desith.  His  gravittf  is  dis- 
played in  an  account  of  a  fierce  battle 
be  had  fought  with  a  gigantic  cliam- 
pion,\Tielding  an  army-crushing  mace. 
That  liis  act  of  rising  vma  graceful  we 
do  not  learn  from  Homer,  and,  from 
former  circumstances,  should  rather 
conjecture  it  to  be  biimqne.  AU  that 
the  Greek  says  is  — 

Pope  borrowed  the  phrase^  "  in  grace- 
ful act  arose/'  from  Milton,  who  ap- 
plies it  to  the  rising  of  tlie  wily  Belial ; 
but  Nestor  had  much  more  of  tlie  spirit 
of  Moloch  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  pro- 
claiming ''  his  voice  to  be  all  for  war." 
One  couplet  in  the  English  poet 
well  represents  the  original,  and  ought 
to  have  set  Pope  on  tlie  rigiit  scent — 

*'  Old  as  I  am,  to  age  I  scorn  to  yield, 
And  daily  mingle  in  ths  martial  field." 

titfitditn  irm^  mvri  yi^  iri^  Im  ffXt- 

He  feebly  translates  Nestor's  fierce  cry 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  sixth  book  — 

**  Old  Nestor  saw,  ond  roused  the  war- 
riors' rage : 

'  Thus,  heroesy  tbos,  the  vigorous  oonbat 
wage; 

No  son  of  Mars  desceod  for  senrile  ^ains 

To  touch  the  bootjr  while  a  foe  renams. 

Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future 
spoil  — 

First  gom  the  conquest,  then  reward  the 
toil.*" 

[Feeble,  indeed,    are   tlie  last  lines, 

compared  witli  Uie  slaughter-breatlung 

original — 

*AXX*  £i^^«f  xTtmifiiw,  tmtra  nui  rtt  i«nX«i 
Ni»^«0r  kf».9'%it*f  rirXi(#fri  ni^iuirmt, 

"  On,  boys  !  on  !  First  let  us  kill 
them  —  then,  at  your  leisure,  you  may 
strip  their  dead  bodies,  stretched  upon 
the  field."  K\Uy  shouts  Nestor — gain 
the  conquestj  quoth  Pope.  Plunder  the 
dead,  is  the  plain  phrase  of  Homer — 
reward  the  toilf  iiisiiniates  the  same 
command  in  his  trans'.uiur.  The  fine 
change  of  persons  in  nrwrnfAu  and 
rvXunrf  is  quite  lost  in  the  £ng1ish. 
"  Let  ttt — us  altogether,  princes  and 
privates — fall  on  the  enemy,  and  cut 


them  down.  That  is  tlie  duty  of  all 
soldiers,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
rank.  Then  tfou,  my  lads,  may  seize 
on  the  armour  of  the  slain,  accordioi; 
to  the  leguUir  laws  of  war.  VVitli  such 
an  occupation  I,  Nestor,  King  of  Pylof, 
cannot  Itave  any  thing  to  do.  1  shall 
join  you  in  the  charge,  but  my  hands 
must  not  be  engaged  in  the  promis- 
cuous pillage  of  the  dead.'^ 

Yet,  even  in  Pope's  version  of  the 
Dassage,  there  is  enough  to  mark  the 
nre  and  energy  of  the  roan.  Why, 
then,  is  he  constantly,  and  without  the 
slightest  warrant  from  the  original, 
called  "  reverend,'*  **  venerable," 
"  grave,"  "  slow,"  and  so  fonh  ? 
Why  should  we  have  a  general  im- 
pression forced  upon  us,  that  he  vi 
nothing  but  a  perpetual  prater,  ordi- 
narily prosing,  often  not  far  from  dri- 
velling ?  He  was,  on  tlie  contrary,  a 
fine,  dashing,  old  fellow — trained  from 
his  youth  to  constant  war,  ready  to  re- 
commend battle  or  foray,  and  as  ready 
to  join  in  it.  Greece,  when  the  art  d* 
criticism  was  let  loose  upon  poetry, 
furnished  no  such  character — there 
was  no  opportunity  of  his  appearance 
amid  tlie  disciplined  legionaries  of 
Home.  In  the  days  of //i^ir  triumph, 
he  was  to  be  sought  among  Dacians 
and  Thracians,  Cimbrt  and  Teutones, 
Germans  and  Gauls,  and  other  irre- 
gular warriors.  But  to  them  Homer 
was  unknown.  When  Home  fell,  how 
could  we  expect  that  tliose  who  only 
understood  his  language,  the  wretched 
Byzantines,  could  understand  his  gal- 
lant characters  ?  The  crusaders,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  among  themselves 
many  an  Achilles  and  Ajax,  and  many 
a  Nestor  and  Ulysses,  could  have  well 
understood  the  characters ;  but  they 
had  never  heard  of  thepoems  in  which 
they  were  depicted,  liie  same  is  true 
of  their  bold  Mahometan  opponents. 
When  the  Iliad  and  Od^sseu  came 
popularly  among  the>nations  of  western 
£urope,  diplomacy  and  politics  had 
begun  to  exert  their  antiromantic  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  Nestors  confined 
themselves  to  church  or  cabinet,  and 
wielded  the  pen,  not  the  sword.  Since 
scientific  warfare  has  reduced  the  sol- 
dier first  to  an  automaton  and  then  to 
an  atom,*  and  the  plan  of  figliting  a  la 


*  **  If  the  old  system  attempted  to  reduce  the  soldier  to  a  mere  automaton,  the 
new  one  reduced  him  to  a  mere  atom  ;  for  its  only  discoverable  principle,  the  only 
principle  from  which  it  never  deviated,  was  nn  utter  disregard  of  human  life  and 
buman  suffering."— Mitcu ell,  Thoughts  on  Tactics,  Sfc,  p,t4ed  by  VjUUVIC 
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dhianct  has  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
duvalrous  feelings  may  oontinae  to 
actuate  the  military  bosom,  but  the 
chi?alnHis  diaracters  of  old  are  gone ; 
and  among  tiiero,  most  hopelessly,  the 
chtcacter  of  Nestor.  Yet  even  in  our 
time,  if  Pope  himself  were  to  revive 
and  write  a  poem  on  the  last  war,  he 
vrould  think  it  somewhat  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  tlie  reverend  Bluohav^  or  to 
dwell  upon  the  divine  persuasion  flow- 
ing from  the  lips  of  Wellington,  as, 
rising  in  graceful  act,  he  cried,  *'  Up, 
goftrds,  aiMl  at  them  1" 

My  critique  is  not  dictated  by  the 
idle  desire  of  disparaging  so  great  a 
poet  as  Pope,  wlio  must  ever  shine 
among  the  most  illustrious  ornaments 
of  our  literature.  His  translation  of 
Homer  is  crowded  witli  beauties  of 
language  and  versiflcation,  and  would 
be  eontidered  in  every  respect  a  roost 
magnificent  poem,  if  we  had  not  the 
originml.  The  misfortune  is,  that  Pope 
formed  his  ideas  of  character  from  a 
system  of  society  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  that  in  which  Homer 
lived,  and  to  which  he  referred  his 
heroes.  If  we  were  to  seek  through 
the  world's  annals,  we  could  not  And 
a  circle  so  remarkably  artificial  as  tliat 
in  which  Pope  delighted  to  dwell.  A 
quenching  of  sentiment  and  generous 
feeling  was  tliere  made  a  matter  of 
boast.  Sneering  was  the  litter aUur 
philosophy ;  correclneis,  tlie  litterateur 
taste.  According  to  such  codes  were 
tlie  heroes  of  Homer  judged ;  and  Pope 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  endeavouring 
to  render  them  as  presentable  at  the 
court  of  Louis  Quatorze  as  he  could. 
It  was  his  ill  luck  that  his  politics  gave 
him  a  dislike  to  Marlborougli^  because 
there  was  many  a  captain,  **  when  our 
army  was  in  Flanders,*'  wliose  criticism 
miglit  have  mended  the  fine-gentle- 
manism  of  the  bard  of  Twickenham. 
The  well-known  epigram  tells  us,  that 

"  After-ages  will  with  wonder  seek 
Who  first  translated  Homer  into  Greek." 

Tliose  after-ages,  when  tliey  arrive, 
will  be  considerably  astonished  at  find- 
ing that  the  Greek  translator  has  con- 
trived to  give  us  men consij>lent through- 
out in  their  actions,  in  pkce  of  those 
who,  in  his  English  original,  he  per- 
ceives to  be  perpetually  |>unliQg  the 
reader  between  two  classes  of  ideas; 
sometimes  endeavouring  to  represent 
the  manners  of  the  earliest  dawn  of 
human  society,  sometimes  working  hard 


to  soften,  or,  at  least,  to  alter  the  im« 
pression,  so  as  to  suit  its  roost  refined, 
or,  perhaps,  rather  its  most  rotten  phase 
of  existence. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  gcrtJ*— tasie^ 
was  predominant;  and  we  could  iK>t 
call  a  spade,  a  spade,  in  any  of  the 
high  or  honourabU  departments  of  li- 
terature. Tliose  who,  in  such  depart- 
mestSy  fi|Eund  oA'as  most  tasty,  were, 
when  they  dabbled  in  its  most  in^mous 
dark  comers,  plain  and  explicit  enoush. 
Homer,  clear  in  his  nieanmgs,  straight- 
forward in  his  characters,  honourable 
in  all  his  sentiments,  essentially  anti- 
licentious  in  his  language  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  poem,  had  no  chance  among 
the  critics  of  the  school  oi  esprit.  His 
defenders  were  not  much  better,  for 
they  excused  him  on  the  ground  of  the 
want  of  poUteneu  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  exist.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  another  school. 
We  have  found,  that  what  chivalry  in- 
spired might  be  what  the  grammarians 
and  men  of  gottt  rejected.  So  wc  got 
back  to  Homer.  The  truli/  classical 
and  the  truly  romantic  are  one.  The 
moss-trooping  Nestor  reappears  in  the 
moss-trooping  heroes  of  Percy's  re- 
liques,  and  those  whom  thoee  reliques 
inspired. 


*'  An  aged  knight,  to  danger  i 

With  manv  a  moss-trooper  came  on ; 
And  asure,  m  a  golden  fimd, 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
W^ide  lay  his  lands  round  Oak  wood  tower. 
And  wiue  round  haunted  Cnstle-Ower  ; 
High  over  Borthwick*8  mountain  flood 
His  wood-embosomed  mansion  stood ; 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below, 
The  herds  of  plundered  Knglsnd  low. 
His  bold  r>  tamers*  daily  food, 
And  bou-lit  with   danger,   blows,   and 

blood. 
Marauding  chief !  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow's  charms 
In  youtli  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spurn'd  at  rest. 
And  still  his  brows  tlie  helmet  pressed, 
Albeit  tlie  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow  : 
Five  sUtelv  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  hand  ;  -. 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 

Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand." 

This  is  from  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Fine  as  it  is,  the  original 
description  of  Wat  of  Harden  waving 
his  lielroet  over  his  lyart  hair,  in  the 
cooteroporaotous  ballad,  is  still  rooipe 
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graphic ;  and,  therefore,  without  going 
into  minute  particulars,  more  Nestorian 
and  Homeric. 

My  preface  is  already  too  long  for  a 
short  ballad.  I  hope  I  have  succeeded 
in  suggesting  a  view  of  the  diaracter  of 
old  Nestor,  somewliat  diflferent  from 
what  is  usually  entertained.    I  cannot 


conclude,  however,  without  reroaricin^^, 
that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  tasks 
continuously  assigned  to  Nestor  and 
Ulysses  throughout  the  liiad  will  help 
to  dispel  the  absurd  idea  tliat  it  could 
have  been  written  by  more  hands  than 
one. 


ITjbe  ifUtttm  of  tjfte  €HtU  from  Zxojsi. 

Od.  r.    66-200. 

[Telemachus,  accompanied  by  Minerva,  in  the  appearance  of  Mentor,  seeking 
ligence  of  his  £itlier,  arrives  at  Pyk>s.    There  they  are  lio»pitably  entertained 
by  Nestor,  whom  tliey  find  at  a  feast.J 

I. 

[The  tables  were  set  where  the  salt-sea 
shore 
Was  washed  by  the  flowing  brine,] 
And  all  the  guests,  when  the  feast  was 
o'er, 
Were  filled  with  meat  and  wine. 

II. 

Then  tlie  Knight*  of Gerene said,  <<  Tii 
fit 

That  we  should  truly  hear 
Who  are  the  guests  that  among  us  sit, 

Since  now  they  are  full  of  cheer. 

III. 

'<  Strangers,  who  are  ye  ?  whence,  and 
why 

Sail  ye  along  the  sea  ? 
Do  you  your  course  as  merchants  ply, 

Oir  as  roving  wanderers  free? 

IV. 

**  As  pimtes  who  over  the  waters  spread, 
On  desperate  venture  boune. 

Putting  other  men's  lives  in  peril  and 
dread, 
All  careless  of  their  own  ?** 

V. 

Then  Telemachus  answered  the  chief- 
tain old, 

With  courage  at  his  lieait ; 
For  Atliene  herself  a  bearing  bold 

Did  to  the  youth  impart. 


Wf  in  xtixxUf  fm  fi§THX)iSirmt  xmi 

a^iif.  70 

'^H  rt  Kara  w^^tt,  S  fut^tii0(  ikA«i- 
A4r5f, 


**  Olti  n  AviVni^if ,   vmi^  i'Aii,  t«/t 
iX^ttrrmt 


T«v  }'  «v  TnXiftit)^4i  xiwtvfiiff  uvruit 


*  Ktkighu'] — I  know  that  this  is  not  the  etjrmologicid  translation  of  nnri^m  — hot, 
under  tlie  circumstances  of  itii  boiog  alwavs  applied  to  the  perpetually  borse-managtog 
Neslor,  I  think  1  way  take  tlie  woni  o(  chivalry, 

"  New,  gtntU  gutitt,  the  genial  banquet  o'er."— PoprP^S^^ 
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VI. 

lw»  ^iy  ^  «(T^o«  avux^fiinu  That  he  might  ask  for  his  absent  «ire, 

.    %.  ^•*'^*'  And  win  for  himself  high  fame  : 

[  H>'  /m»  fin  xxi^s  W^h  fy  uf^^ti-  "  King  Nestor,"  said  be,  "  as  thou  dost 

«-««riir  tjcfiTir]  inquire, 

""'n   Ni^ag  W,7«'J,,  ^,V*  x5>»,  Great  pride  of  th'Achaan  name, 

'A;^*^*,,                    ^  Our  busmess  and  course,  at  thy  desire, 

T??—. .      •      fA       ./.%%/     /  ^  ^®"  ihee  whence  we  came. 

««fT«At{«.                              80  VII. 

"  ^n^s   f|  'I^i^n^  'r^^fnUv  i/Aji-  "  From  Ithaca's  land  we  hither  steer, 

A«w9^i»-  AH  under  Neion's  head ; 

Ufiiif  r  iir  iiin,  atJ  «i*,tj,  i,  iJy..  No  PubUc  care  has  brought  us  here, 

^g^^.                      ^               ^  But  private  feeling  led. 

VIII. 

"  I^<W  k^v  «Ai«5  uJc^  f^iiX^f^h  "  My  father  I  seek,  of  high  renown, 

II  f  «»  wuvTiff  As  ever  I  heard  men  say ; 

^i»v  'Oivmi^  rtt?^uri^^cf6f,  o  x«Tf  Odysseus  the  bold,  to  thee  well  known, 

^«wif  Thy  partner  in  war,  till  Ilion  town 

•'''AAAft^  ^iy  y^i^  flr«iT<»f,  i'<r«  Tg^^rif  "  The  fate  of  every  chief  beside 

^XtfAt^^f,  Who  fouglit  at  Troy  is  known ; 

Tli9^aft9B-\  ^x*  «««»T*i  awtixtf  A«-  ^^  '^  ^*^®  '^i**  of  Jove  to  bide 

W  0Af5^«'  Hi§  untold  death  abne. 

•'  Ov  yx^  TI5  ivfttrxi  vm^  tl^fiw,  "  And  how  he  fell  can  no  roan  tell; 

•«-5ro5*  «A«rAfy*  We  know  not  was  he  slain 

^B'    0y'    iyr    nvu^%v   itlfin   ufhari  ^°  ^^^^  Q"  '^"^  t)y  hostile  hand, 

ivo-fitutira'tf,                          90  ^'  plunged  beneath  the  main. 
E7Tf    ««;    gy    TFixJiyti    fttru  xvfitta-tv 

*Afuptr^irin^,  XI. 

.  *•  Twnxft^  yyy  Tji  trc^  ydvtttB'  Uardfcttt,  "  And  here  I  pray,  before  thy  knee, 

«7  »*  8^5Aii(r$w  To  tell  my  sire's  sad  fate; 

KttVw  Atfygoy  cAiSway  fyi<rjrtty,  i/  ir«v  ^^*^  ^'^  ^'^^^  *®^"'  ^  ^**®  ^^  '^^^^ 

Jjriir^r*^  ^i*^  wayfarers'  tongues  relate : 

'0A^^><£«7fl.i  «*r-.,-    L*  :r^^         -^a  Because  for  sorrow  marked  was  he, 

0^^«A^,o^,  Tfir,y,  ,  *AA*y  ^u^o  Even  from  his  birth-hour's  date 

rU^^o^fyaW    »-s^«    y«/^    ^if    iT^v^h 

rix%  ^rfnjg.                              95  XII. 

"  t&nit  ri  (A  euicfitf^  fiux/mt,  mT  **  No  pitying  word,  no  tale  to  soothe, 

f  AM<#«y,  From  thee  do  I  require ; 

.       -.             •            »  T  .n  1^  If  thou  hast  seen  my  sire. 


•wif^ms. 


XIII. 


**  A/9v^f40$ty^  %lwni  r$i  T*  r^rif  V«^f ,      "  I  prav  thee  by  his  words  well  said, 

fr^Ai;  '0^mv(,  His  deeds  right  bravely  done ; 

H  iWh  a  T«  ijyw  y«-MT^  litriAf my     By  many  a  gallant  promise  made, 

And  broken  never  a  (^^    ^^OOqIc 

VOL,  XVII.  KO.  XCIX.  C  C  O 
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***^H  ^»  •ff'«  {v»  imtfo-if  f*"*  ift(M«^s« 
^roFToy  1 05 


"  'Hy  iW  ««;  Ti^i  «<rTW  (MyH  li^U- 

"EfSw  ^i»  Ar««  xiTw*  'A^7af ,  iif^«  J* 
*A;giAAltf5, 

mrdXarrH'  HO 

"ErSj*  y  f^$  0/Ad«  vll^y  Uf^  x^tin^li 

xui  tiflVfMif, 

?rf(i  fitv  ^'uf  TUXVi*  If 3c 
riq  Kif  hcufa 


XIV. 

<<  Be  the  woes  and  toils  which  he  and 
thouy 

And  all  the  host  went  through 
In  Troy*s  long  war,  remembered  now, 

And  tell  roe  the  story  true  " 

XV. 

Answered Gerene's knight:  "Why call 

My  memory  back  again 
To  griefs,  there  destin^  to  befal 

Achaia's  tameless  men  ? 

XVI. 

"  Whether  their  coarse  o'er  the  dark 
blue  sea 

Our  wandering  vessels  sped. 
Scouring  the  coast  for  spoil  and  prey 

Where'er  Achilles  led ; 

XVII. 

"  Or  fighting  around  king  Priam's  hold. 
Proud  lien's  turrets  high  ; 

Brave  Aias  there  in  death  lies  cold, 
There  does  Achilles  lie ; 


Wtt^UfAtflftif 


115 


*A;g«M«/' 


littrrt'ttrt  iiXtirt' 


XVIII. 

"  There  has  Patroclus  found  bis  gnre, 

In  council  sager  none ; 
There  lies  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 

Antilochus,  my  son. 

XIX. 

"  My  swift  of  foot,  my  bold  of  fight, 
My  dear  boy,  there  lies  low ; 

But  living  wight  can  ne'er  recite 
Our  endless  tale  of  wo. 


XX. 

"  Wert  thou  here  to  abide,  for  a  twelve- 
month's tide 
Told  five  times  or  six  times  o'er. 
Question  on  question  might  still  be 
tried 
Of  the  ills  the  Achivi  bore. 

XXI. 

«  Ere  home  thou  would'st  sail,  fatigued 

with  the  tale 
Of  our  nine  years'  constant  toil. 
While  we  wrought  for  our  fioemen  wo 

and  bale, 
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^SvS^*   •vTti  iTdTf  f^nrtf   ofMtifBiifMfai 
irmf  120 

f  *    ' 
u  truf  yi 

''Ht»i  yii^  ^iaS»/  yi  Uumti^, 

S»i.  125 


''^^EfS-'  Sir0«   fiW;   ^y    iy«  iMei  t!»i 
OSn    «-»T*  «F   «ye^    J'V  J/S^^C^^i^f 


"  'AAA*  iW  Sv^iy  i>J*m,  »»f  ici*i  /W- 

^#«yi  fisvXn 
9^di^«^i3-,  A^yKfiriy  0X4^;  0;^  «^I0T« 

ycy0<T0. 


"  Ayri»(  fxfi  Jl^tafttf  sroA^f  J/iireg- 

drtf^y  al^fy  130 

Bii^fy  y  b   fiiM-fl'i,  5i0f  y  lUitC9'trtf 


*A^yu^ti'  IsTfi  •yri  99nf**fHt  •vis  ittutict 
Utirrtt  M-flty* 


Tf  0^f4vy  ff'0A<f;  iMMC0y  iTroy 

nr^rxtfy* 
MifyMf  IS  0A0?(  TXmvKeixti^i  ifi^tfte- 

^•^T^iif ,  1 35 

*'Ht   ^«y    At^wJjic-*  ^it*  afAfvri^*i9i9 

^1U9, 


"  Till  the  weary  siege,  by  Jo?e*8  high 
will, 

Was  brought  to  ao  end  at  last : 
Id  warrior  craft  and  wily  skill 

No  chief  thy  sire  surpassed. 

XXIII. 

"  If  great  Odysseus  be  thy  sire  — 

And  as  I  on  thee  gaze 
Wondering,  the  likeness  I  admire 

Thy  speech  to  his  betrays. 

XXIV. 

<<  Thou  must  be  his.  How  else  suppose 

That  ever  man  so  young, 
Could  speak  in  accents  like  to  those 

Of  wise  Odysseus*  tongue  ? 

XXV. 

^'  And  he  and  I,  in  friendship  bound, 

Often  in  council  sate ; 
Oft,  'mid  the  Greeks  assembled  round. 

We  mingled  in  debate : 

XXVI. 

"  We  never  differed,  felt  no  jar, 
Our  counsels  still  were  one. 

Planning  what  should  throughout  the 
war 
Be  best  for  the  Argives  done. 

XXVII. 

"  But  when  o'erthrown  was  Priam's 
town. 
And  we  sought  the  ships  again. 
Then  the  Achaean  host,  into  discord 
thrown. 
Were  scattered  upon  the  main. 

XXVIII. 

"  Their  home-return  had  Jove  designed 

To  fill  with  sorrow  sad. 
To  punish  the  men  of  reckless  mind. 

And  of  feelings  base  and  bad. 

XXIX. 

"  Through  high-bom  Pallas'  deadly  ire 
Many  men  an  ill  death  died ; 

For,  'twixt  the  Atridae  of  quarrel  dire, 
She  had  the  source  supplied. 
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XXX. 


They  assembled  the  host  of  the  At- 

gives  ally 


xmrmivrrct  —  ^he  unruly  soldiers  met 


<*  0/    y    ix^*f    •iff   fitfiec^nirti    vTtf 


ayu^uf* 


140 


XXXI. 

<'  For  heavily  laden  they  came  with 
wine. 

And  by  both  chiefs  were  told. 
In  several  speech,  with  what  design 

Did  they  that  meeting  hold. 


*fU  r^i'  'A5i|y«/Df  iwh  X^^^^  Heuci" 
cwrt*  145 


XXXII. 

<<  And  Sparta*s  king  wished  across  the 
seas 
They  should  straight  return  again ; 
But  this  counsel  did  not  his  brother 
please, 
Who  would  the  host  detain, 

XXXIII. 

*<  Till  they  had  made  the  offering  doe 

Of  sacred  hecatomb; 
By  sacrifice  hoping  to  subdue 

Athene's  wrathful  gloom. 


Ov  yti^  r    m^/tt  5uiy  r^iwtFttt  y««f 
mlh  iifTiff, 


XXXIV. 

"  Fool !   that  his  vows  were  thrown 
away 
Unthanked — he  should  have  known ; 
For  the  heart  of  the  gods  who  live  for 
aye 
Is  not  to  changing  prooe. 


"ri;    TAT    fiif    x^XiwTcrtf    iftufitflifif 

'A;^«««i 
'Hx^^^w^tf  150 


XXXV. 

"  Fierce  were  the  angry  words  they 
spoke, 
These  jarring  brothers  proud  ; 
And  the  Achivi  up  from  the  meeting 
broke 
Rising  in  clamour  loud. 


}/;^«  )•  0^iny  iifittn  /dnrAji. 


XXXVI. 

'<  And  as  seemed  best  in  each  man*t 
sight, 

Each  difierentside  he  sought; 
And  we  lay  down  to  rest  that  night 

With  bitter  and  hostile  thought; 
For  Jove  had  willed  tfiat  foul  despite 
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AvBt  «"«{'  'Ar^itin  'Ayetfisfiuft,  «*•«- 
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Oixaii  iiftttoi'  160 


Oi  ^y  eLTFTT^t^etrrtf  e/3«sy  yttf$  4»^ 

'A^'  *0}«9^«  tifmjcrm  iaff^^fu,  yr^t- 

xtXdfitimv, 
At/TK    i*"*   'AT^iiJji  'Ay«c^S/tty«y<    $^« 

^f(«yrff. 

Avr«^  lyif  avf  nivrtf  acXXiTif,  u7  fiot 

irtrfy  165 

^vy*fy   fsrii    y/yy«97My,    o    3«    »««« 


'£y   Aio-fif  y   'iti^tf    i^Xt^^f    irXo^r 
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XXXVII. 

<<  And  we  launched  our  ships  when  the 
morning  came, 

With  our  well  won  treasure  stored ; 
And  many  a  Mr,  deep-girdled  dame 

We  took  with  us  on  board. 

XXXVIII. 

<<  And  half  of  the  men  desired  to  stay, 

As  Agamemnon  bade; 
The  other  half  we  sailed  away, 

And  a  rapid  voyage  we  made. 
A  god  the  sea-deep's  vasty  spray 

Smooth  as  a  plain  had  laid. 

XXXIX. 

<<  When  we  had  come  to  Tenedos'  isle, 
We  made  our  offerings  there,— 

Hoping,  now  danger  passed  and  toil. 
We  soon  should  homeward  steer. 

XL. 

"  But  Jove  was  sternly  minded  still 

To  lengthen  out  our  woes ; 
And  by  his  will  of  strife  the  ill 

Again  among  us  rose. 

XLI. 

"  For  some  retraced  again  the  seas, 
Plying  back  the  labouring  oar. 

Thinking  their  ancient  chief  to  please 
Whom  theylefl  on  the  Ilian  shore ; 

And^  led  by  king  Odysseus,  these 
Sought  the  coast  of  Troy  once  more. 

XLII. 

"  But  when  I  saw  the  evils  dread 
Some  angry  power  had  planned, 

With  the  crowded  galleys  I  there  had 
led 
Beneath  mine  own  command. 

Away  I  fled — away  with  me  fled 
Bold  Diomed  and  his  band. 

XLIII. 

"  By  Menelaus,  at  evening  tide, 
We  were  in  Lesbos  joined ; 

While    pondering  how,    through  the 
waters  wioe^ 
We  best  our  path  might  find. 

XLIV. 

«  Whether  we  should  over  Chios  hold 
Our  course,  and  toward  Psyria  go, 

Leaving  Chios  and  all  its  headlands 
bold 
Under  our  larbe|r4e^5\L.uugle 
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XLV. 

^  Or  under  Chios,  where  Mimas*  head 

Is  swept  by  many  a  gale. 
To  the  gods  for  a  guiding  sign  we 
prayed 

To  point  our  course  to  sail. 


£yy8oi«y 

t^iytfUf,  175 


il  fMX*  Jnut 


XLVI. 

''They  gave  the  sign,  and  bade   us 
steer 

Right  over  the  sea  across, 
Making  Euboea  in  full  career, 

So  shunning  wreck  and  loss. 

XLVII. 

**  Shrill  did  the  wind  begin  to  blow. 

As  through  the  fishy  deep. 
Cleft  by  our  vessel's  rapid  prow 

Onward  our  way  we  Keep. 


'Efvix'^*  }M(T«(y«rro.     Jl$«ruitl09t    }| 

T«t^«y 
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XLVIIL 

<'  Gersstus*  haven  by  night  we  made^ 
And  the  thigh  of  many  a  bull 

We  there  on  Posidon's  altar  laid, 
Of  grateful  reverence  full. 

XLIX. 

''  Grateful  that  we  a  track  so  vast 
Safe  crossed  of  the  ocean  blue ; 
And  ere  the  fourth  day  was  gone  and 


Came  Argos'  towers  in  view. 
And  Diomed's  men  his  ships  at  last 
Into  his  harbour  drew. 


Oi/(«(,   mtiii    v^Srm   ^ttf    ^^•iivuf 
iSimt.  183 


L. 

"  I  held  on  to  Pylos,  mine  own  abode, 

And  lever  flagged  the  gale 
From  the  hour  Uiat  it  was  the  will  of 
the  God 

That  it  should  fill  my  saih 


Kfiv^y    dY  r   iviidifHf  'A^uiSf^   u   r 
Axix^fv,  185 


LI. 

''  So  came  I  hither  knowing  naught, 
Which  of  the  Achean  host 

Were  back,  my  son,  in  safety  brought, 
And  which  of  them  were  lost. 

LII. 

"•'0<r»vt   y  if}  fttyd^dtTi  Ktt^ftnf  "  But  What,  since  I  have  dwelt  at  home, 
nfttji^tiTtf  Hath  chanced  to  reach  my  ear, 

Uiv^^futt,  jT  Bifitf  ioTh  it$nrmt,  6vii  Of  all  my  old  companions'  doom, 
n  Mvr$/^  Tis  fit  that  thou  shouldst  hear. 
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LIII. 

"  Well  did  the  spear-famed  Mynnidon 
Homeward  return,  'tis  said. 

Beneath  Achilles*  glorious  son. 
Back  to  his  country  led. 

LIV. 

<<  Well,  also,  Poeas*  ancient  seat 

Did  Philoctetes  gain ; 
Well  did  Idoroeneus,  of  Crete, 

Bring  back  of  his  warrior  train 
Those  who  chanced  not  death  in  6ght 
to  meet : 

None  perished  on  the  main. 


'AAA*    nr9i    juTwj    fih    iirterftvyt^Sif 
i'jrirto'tu  195 


LV. 

"  Though  for  off  ye  may  dwell,  ye  have 
heard  men  tell. 

How,  by  a  hapless  doom. 
King  Agamemnon  murdered  fell, 

On  his  returning  home ; 
But  upon  false  ^g^sthus  well 

Did  fierce  avenging  come. 


"  'n^    aytt^cfy  Mil   vmiei  K«T«if ^- 

fUf9tO  Al^C0'S»< 

A7yirSoy  ^oAo/itirriy,  'if  di  xtvri^et  x^v- 
rc9  ixrtu 


xaXiv  Tf  fUyxf  n — 
*^AAx(^««  firs*',  Ym  rif  ot  xtii  o^iylfiff 
^  «7^;'  200 

OMHPOS. 


LVI. 

<<  For  a  slaughtered  man  it  is  always 
good 

A  son  to  leave  behind. 
As  he  this  traitor,  in  the  blood 
Of  his  noble  father  all  imbued. 

Has  to  pitiless  death  consigned. 

LVII. 

"  So  thou,  my  son,  whom  I  behold 
A  handsome  youth,  and  strong. 

Give,  in  thy  bearing  brave  and  bold, 
Matter  for  future  song." 

W.M. 
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MURPHY  THE  MBTEOEOLOOICAL  QUACK*. 


We  have  thus  christened,  or  rather  de- 
scribed, the  meteorological  phenomenon 
which  gare  birth  to  the  wondrous 
Weather  Almanack,  Though  we  knew 
that 

**  The  roie,  bj  any  other  name,  would 
smell  as  sweet/' 

we  yet  felt  anxious  to  append  a  cogno- 
men characteristic  of  the  man ;  and,  in 
prosecution  of  this  laudable  object,  we 
consulted  divers  distinguished  provinces 
of  human  inquiry.  We  thought  of  the 
euphonous  epithet  of  "  Barometer 
Murphy ;"  but  this  was  more  beautiful 
than  appropriate.  We  next  suggested, 
"  Thermometer  Murphy  ;"  but  this 
was  liable  to  the  same  objection.  We 
pondered  over  the  meanings  and  beau- 
ties of  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur;  but 
these  did  not  suit.  We  find,  in  fact, 
the  author  has  been  guilty  of  several 
intrusions  on  the  public  attention,  and 
no  one  epithet  we  could  select  bore 
directly  on  the  elucidation  of  his  ta- 
lents. He  has  written  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  cause  of  Miasmata^  as 
illustrated  in  the  former  and  present 
state  of  the  Campagna  di  Bx)ma ;  — 
Rudiments  of  the  Primari/  Forces  of 
Graviltfy  Magnetism^  and  FJectriciti/t 
in  their  Agency  on  the  Heavenly  Bodies; 
—  The  Anatomy  of  the  Seasons ;  — 
Meteorology^  considered  in  its  Connexion 
with  Astronomy,  Climate,  and  the  Geo- 
graphical  Distribution  of  Animals.  But 
nis  opus  magnum  is  the  Weather  Alma" 
nack;  and  his  epithet,  gathered  from 
the  battle-Beld  on  which  he  has  ga- 
thered his  laurels,  is  henceforth,  with 
singular  appropriateness,  *'  Murphy  the 
Meteorological  Quack  :"  the  Anglo- 
Irish  compound  constituting  together 
a  word  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  same 
list  that  embodies  the  heroes  of  Mara- 
thon, Trafalgar,  or  Waterloo.  The 
Times  was  evidently  joking,  and  most 
wicBMly  playing  off  its  gambols  at  the 
weathercock's  cost,  when  it  spoke  of 
his  discoveries  being  equal  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  the  longitude  at  sea ; 
and  Mr.  Murphy  knows  quite  well, 
that  his  Almanack  is  another  attempt 
to  turn  John  Bull's  love  of  quackery 
to  a  profitable  and  promising  account. 


Poor  John!  we  heartily  pity  him. 
Melbourne  with  his  cabinet,  Morisoo 
with  his  pills,  and  Murphy  with  his 
Almanack,  all  at  him  at  once,  most 
prove  powerful  enough  to  destroy  a 
more  illustrious  than  he.  Melbourne, 
Morison,  Murphy,  and  Co.,  have  goc 
John  fairly  in  their  dutches.  The  first 
racks  him  with  political,  the  second 
with  cathartic,  and  the  third  with  me- 
teorological quackery.  The  badget  of 
the  first,  the  pill-box  of  the  s^^ond, 
and  the  weather  prognostications  of  the 
last,  disturb  the  old  gentleman's  rest. 
The  two  first  are  game  unworthy  of 
our  notice  in  an  article  which  celebrates 
the  achievements  of  the  last. 

Patrick  Murphy  is  a  roguish  fellow. 
His  excuse  for  his  blunders  is  intro- 
duced in  terms  so  plausible,  and  likely 
to  deceive  the  more  superficial  reader, 
that  we  feel  forced  by  tlie  merit  of  the 
thing  to  confess,  that  if  our  author 
knows  little  of  the  weather,  he  knows 
a  good  deal  of  rhetoric.  The  prophet 
felt  it  necessary  in  his  prolegomena  to 
meet  the  case  of  contingency,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  sore  slaps  the  fickle 
wind  might  administer  to  his  ''fair  and 
calm,"  and  the  dreadful  duckings  his 
*' fair  and  dry''  might  encounler;  m 
short,  the  uncertainty  that  roust  attend 
the  most  ingenious  guesses  of  which 
he  has  been  guilty. 

"  The  event,"  qaoth  the  sew  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  "  in  reference  to  these 
predictions,  being  thus  admitted  to  be 
m  some  degree  contingent,  it  maybe  asked 
(as  it  well  may),  if  certainty  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  prediction,  of  what  use 
can  it  be  ?  To  this  we  answer  (and  an 
odd  one  we  give),  that  the  exceptions  in 
reference  to  the  predictions,  as  mariced 
in  the  tables,  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be 
found  to  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  remainder  (t.(.  remainder  of  excep- 
tions, which  concludeth  and  coveretb  the 
seer's  meaning  in  deep  bathos) ;  and  in 
our  turn  (bravo!  tit  for  tat)  we  shall 
demand,  if,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
event  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
predictions,  does  it  follow,  because  one 
of  the  anticipated  effects,  as  set  down  in 
the  table,  does  not  take  place,  that  the 
public  is  to  remain  igpaorant  of  the  re- 
mainder 1    For,  if  an  objection  such  as 
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this  were  jt^d,  it  were  the  lame  as  to 
say,  because  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
cannot  be  found » that  the  practical  parts 
of  mathematics  should  be  abandoned !'' 
— Wtather  Almanack,  Prefl,  p.  vi. 

The  whole  meaning  of  this  verbiage, 
which  we  have  tried  to  throw  into 
more  grammatical  order  in  one  or  two 
places,  which  were  below  the  ken  of 
our  elevated  aeronaut,  is,  that  if  the 
public  are  to  have  the  disappointment 
of  finding  fifty  per  cent  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
conjectures  to  be  foilures,  why  should 
they  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  or  finding 
the  remainder  true  prophecies  ?  And 
therefore,  reader,  if  you  find  all  Febru- 
ary to  be  wrong  predictions  in  my 
Almanack,  do  not  injure  its  sale  by 
declaiming  against  the  speculation,  but 
trust  that  the  tables  for  March  will  be 
right ;  and,  should  you  find  the  whole 
book  bad  predictions  to  next  December, 
then  still  put  faith  in  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
expect  that  his  next  Almanack  will  be 
better. 

*'  From  these  candid  (very  candid !} 
admissions  it  will  appear,  that,  in  repara 
to  the  pretensions  or  the  present  Ahna. 
naek,  considered  as  a  guide  to  the  wea- 
ther, the  question  turns  less  on  abtolute 
than  on  retative  perfection,  as  compared 
with  any  similar  work  hitherto  pub- 
lished." 

Now,  mark  the  philanthropy  of  our 
weather-prophet;  the  tender  concern 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  public,  the 
martyr-like  spirit  of  sdf-aacrifice  to  the 
bonwH  publicum,  that  breathe  from  the 
fi^kfwiog  remarks : 

"  Whether  connected  with  a  subject 
in  which  all  are,  more  or  less,  interested, 
it  be  not  better  to  give  such  information 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  science  (t.  e.  my- 
self) to  afford,  and  thus,  to  a  certain 
extent  (t. «.  the  extent  of  veracity  in  the 
Wmither  Aimanaek),  remedy  the  nume- 
roos  wants  felt,  and  under  which  society 
is  known  to  labour,  from  the  absence  of 
such  information  by  the  present  work, 
or  because  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
it  as  perfect  aa  were  to  be  desired,  to 
allow  things  to  remain  in  their  present 
state?  On  this  snbiect,  it  is  assumed 
no  difference  of  opinion  can  exist." 

Mr.  Murphy  is  so  bad  a  hand  in 
taming  the  Queen's  English  to  an  in- 
telligible acconnt,  that  we  must  not  be 
severely  bhuned  if,  in  these  random 
notices,  we  have  mistaken,  or  may 
yet  mistake,  the  gentleman's  meaning. 
The  following  magniloquent  anneunce- 
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ment  evolves  Mr.  Murphy's  sense  of 
his  own  superiority  to  the  vulgar  herd 
of  philosopners  that  have  preceded 
him — the  Newtons,  the  Laplaces,  &c. ; 
firom  which,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  tlie 
tables  having  reached  the  eighteenth 
edition,  and  being  sold  at  London 
Bridge  for  a  peony,  he  anticipates  that 
the  Frincipia  of  the  one,  and  tlie 
Cclcite  Mtchaniqut  of  the  otlier,  will 
be  displaced  by  the  Weather  Almanack : 

**  And  when  it  is  taken  into  account, 
that,  as  connected  with  the  principles 
and  laws  of  movement,  of  temperature, 
&c,  in  the  sun  and  planets,  a  totally 
new  class  of  proofs,  never,  perhaps,  so 

MUCH  AS  SUPPOSED  TO  EXIST  BY  THE  IM- 
MORTAL Newton,  or  by  any  other,  is 
proposed  by  the  present  work." 

Again: 

"  It  must  appear  singular,  considering 
the  eminent  men  who  have  so  long  di> 
rected  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
a  fact  so  startling  and  important  should 
have  80  long,  as  it  were,  escaped  their 
observation  ;  and  which  of  itself  were 
suFnq^ENT  TO  overthrow,  by  shewing 

THE  total  insufficiency  OF,  THE  NEW- 
TONIAN THEORY." 

«  The  Weather  Work  "  against  the 
Frincipia/  Mr.  Murphy  against  Sir 
Isaac  Newton!    The  whole  philoso- 

Sical  world  in  thick  night,  till  Mr. 
urphy  arose  to  illuminate  it  I 

"  Velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores." 

Oh,  Mr.  Murphy !  IV^r.  Murphy,  O  ! 
To  what  a  pitch  will  Irish  blarney  go  1 

We  beff,  enpattant,  of  our  author  to 
take  a  walk  to  the  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science,  in  the  Lowther  Arcade,  near 
Charing  Cross ;  where,  for  one  shilling, 
he  will  learn,  by  actual  experiment,  that 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  in  his  next  edition  save 
his  credit  from  the  blunder  perpetrated 
in  the  following  sentence  : 

"  As  Dr.  Sherwood  appears  to  con* 
found  electricity  with  magnetism,  as 
though  they  were  hut  different  modi6ca- 
tions  of  the  same  force,  or  that  the  latter 
was  but  the  negative  of  the  former; 
whereas,  though  always  united  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  editor  considers  them 
as  entirely  distinct  and  separate  in  their 
nature  one  from  the  other. 

Before  we  proceed  to  elucidate  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Murphy,  as  contained 
ra  tlie  dose  of  hiv  wqrk^  we  roust  treikt 
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our  feftdert  to  a  few  select  tpceioMst 
of  his  reseaicbeSy  disooreries,  and  pro- 
phecies. The  author  stakes  his  wLole 
repntation  on  ^  time  and  facts,  and 
dares  the  world  to  the  disproof.  It 
will,  coosequendy,  eicite  do  surpriBe  io 
tlie  editor,  should  his  principles,  similar 
to  roost  others,  be  at  first  looked  oa 
with  iocred4ility,of  even  he  considered 
as  absurd  (in  this  the  prophet  fovetelU 
eth  our  expose),  tifl  time  mviifmcitt  two 
powerful  auxiliaries  on  the  side  of  truth, 
shall  liave  disposed  of  prejudice  aud 

? repossession  as  connected  with  them, 
t  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  add, 
in  regard  to  these  principles  of  calcula- 
tion, that,  though  bycoauce  the  stale 
of  the  weather  at  any  particular  tMse 
might  Dossibly  be  predicted  (that),  it  n 
quite  aifferent  as  refers  to  a  number  of 
facts  as  to  attempt  to  follow  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  weather,  as  in  the  present 
Almanack,  from  lair  to  rain,  atra  from 
rain  to  fair,  even  for  seven  days  conse- 
cutively, without  the  aid  of  correct 
principles,  were  about  the  same  as  to 
attempt  a  discourse  in  an  unknown 
tongue  (now  not  an  impossibility), — 
the  thing  never  having  been  done  he- 
fore." 

Mr.  Murphy's  exphmalion  of  his 
terms  is  as  follows : — 

"1.  Fair.^A  day  in  which  drou^t  is 
expected  to  predomhiate. 

**  2.  Itffhi— A  day  in  wfifeh  rain  is 
expected  to  predominate. 

"  3.  Changeabl»^^  dw  in  which  it  is 
uncertain  whether  drougbt  or  rain  will 
predominate. 

*'  4.  Wmd~^A  day  in  wUeh  a  gale  is 
expected  to  occur. 

'^  6.  Stomu^A  day  in  whieh  Ihe  gale 
it  cKpemed  to  be  more  violent  than  in 
the  formar  ease. 

"  6  -^  day  in  which  the  ac- 

cessary phenomeaa  «f  raia  are  exjpected 
to  develope  themselves  in  thunder,  but 
of  which,  as  the  phenomenon  of  storm  is 
considered  but  as  a  different  species  of 
developemeut  of  the  same  meteor,  and 
that  particularly  during  summer,  it  i$  tiot 
alwayi  pouibU  to  dscids  in  which  way 
these  accessary  phenomena  will  develope 
themselves ;  thus,  the  terms  storm  and 
thander  are  to  he,  to  a  certain  extent, 
considered  as  eynonymous." 

In  these  explanations,  we  know  not 
how  to  admire  the  e^tavo^tce  —  the  ex- 
quisite meteorological  Jesuitry  —  the 
Delphic  ambiguity  displayed.  Thus, 
in  reference  to  the  first,  if  13  hours  out 
of  the  24  are  charaoterised  by  drought 
^e  prophecy  is  jtcue;  in  nhfeaod  M> 


the  aeoond,  if  13,  or  ISi,  OMi  of  tke  24 
hours  aie  rainy,  the  pcepheejr  is  true  ; 
in  reference  to  the  tiiTd,  te  weatter 
may  be  any  thing  or  every  thing  it 
likes, and  yet  the  propliecy  is  true;  and 
let  it  be  remarked,  nearly  every  third 
dav  in  the  tables  is  marked  ckam^t- 
ahUy — in  other  words,  there  is  in  eveiy 
third  instance  a  sure  back-door  of 
escape  for  the  author's  veracity.  And 
in  reference  to  the  remaining  three,  the 
first,  or  second^  or  third  may  severally, 
or  unitedly  occur,  and  yet  Mr.  Murplty 
be  correct.  The  illustrious  meteor  has 
thus  entrenched  himself  io  a  position 
out  of  whicli  no  hurricane  can  oislodge 
him, — no  thunder  and  lightning  sweep 
him, — no  zephyr  from  the  sweet  soutb, 
and  no  Boreas  blast  from  Che  north 
scathe  him.  This  is  the  6ist  proof  of 
the  prophetic  attainments  of  our  wea- 
ther-seer. 

Tlie  next  proof  is  triumphant,  and 
on  the  very  title-page  of  the  Almanack^ 
too.  Let  our  readei's  mark  and  digest 
the  accuracy  of  tlie  following  predic- 
tions, and  then  say  if  P.  Mnrphy,  Esq., 
M.N.S.,  be  not  a  prophet  of  the  fkat 
water. 

"  Lady.Day  occurs  on  March  ^  ! ! 

"  Easter  Sunday  on  April  15 ! ! 

**  Birth  of  Queen  Victoria,  May  94 ! ! 

"  Trinity  Sunday,  June  10 !  ! 

"  Gunpowder  Plot,  Nov.  5 ! ! 

"  Christmas  J>ay,  Dae.  t5 !  V* 

Omsic  sttmes.  But  we  aaust  aumm 
Io  the  tables*  We  confan  these  aat 
less  imp«laiit  parts  of  metenfolo^icil 
prophecy  than  the  birlMair  of  4he 
queen,  or  merry  Chriamaa,  that  glad- 
some epitome  of  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding;  but  as  our  author  has  said 
so  much,  and  so  mystically,  and,  more- 
over, sacrificed  such  a  proportion  of 
good  grammar,  in  order  to  benefit  the 
public,  l^  onabling  invalids  to  knesr, 
before  they  rise,  how  asany  layers  of 
flannel  th^  are  to  pot  on, — the  uni- 
brella-makeffs  how  much  atock  thev  aie 
to  get  up  fsr  the  winter^ — the  iron- 
mongers now  many  skates  they  are  to 
lav  in  for  January, — and  the  housewives 
when  their  washing-days  must  take 
place,— it  would  be  ungrateful  4m  our 
part  if  we  were  not  to  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  successful  meteorokMpcal 
prognostications.  To  be  free  mm 
every  charge  of  partiality,  we  take  the 
hitter  half  of  Januaiy  and  the  firvt  half 
of  Februaiy,  after  this  manneiv  *nd 
thus  shorting  our  seadevs.  *'  <Lnok  n^ 
ihiajideasbdoD  thatl'' 
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ik-.  Murp^'^  PndietUmi;  or,  Tttbht  4 
prwru 


Jfmtuf^*$  Fi»lfii$nmU;  or,  Tmbki  4 
pMteriort. 


Sooday. . . .  121.— Changeable. 
Mondaj   ..  S^.-^Chao^eable. 
Taeaday  . .  23.— Changeable. 
Wednesday  t4. — Rain. 
Thnradaj  . .  25.— Rain  and  Wind. 
Fridf^  ....  26. — Fair. 
8«tnrday  . .  ST.— Fair.    Ftost. 
fiandar ....  28.— Fair.    Frost« 
Moiid»7  ..  29.-^-€baBg8aUB. 

TiMsday  ..  30.— Rain. 
WednesdaT  SI— Fair  and  Fxoat* 

ffBBnUARY. 

Thursday  ..  1.— Fair.    Frost. 

Friday  ....  2. — Changeable. 

Saturday    ..  3— Rain.    Wind. 

Sunday ....  ^.^Cbangeable. 

Mon^    . .  5.— Changeable. 

Tuesday    ..  6.— Fair. 

Wedneaday     7.— Changeable. 

Tharsday  ..    8. — Rain. 
Friday  ....    9.— Rain  and  Wind. 
Saturday  ..  10.— Fair. 
Sunday ....  11.— Changeable. 
Mondaj    . .  12.— Rain.     Wind. 
TuesdAv   . .  IS.— Fair. 
Wednesday  14. — Rain  and  Wind. 
Thursday  . .  15.— Changeable. 

Friday  ....  16.— Raiu. 
Saturday  . .  17.— Fair  and  Froat 
Sunday. . . .  18.— Fair  and  Froat. 
Monday    . .  19.*-Fair  and  Froat. 


Ekeujiam  uUis  I  It  appears  anothjsr 
prophet  has  come  forth  from  the  quadc 
dan  —  Morrison,  who  wars  against 
Murphy,  and  botii  against  the  heavens. 
They  meoace  duels,  and  almanack-col- 
lisions, and  all  awful  things  I 

We  now  ask,  with  the  tenderest  regard 
to  the  leputation  of  our  meteorological 
quack,  wiiat  apology  will  he  present  to 
4ie  public  for  his  weather  expetiment 
on  their  patience,^ — what  new  prop  will 
he  find  lor  his  prophetic  empiricism  ? 
How  will  he  explain  the  flat  contradio- 
lions  AuccessiTely  administered  by  ^ 
the  gods  of  the  .^endar  to  his  predie- 
tioDs  1  We  hav.e  heard  that  the  anthor 
has  attempted  a  few  explanatoiy  re- 
marks :  4me  of  these  is,  that  if  the  wea^ 
Iher  did  not  luni  out  according  to  his 
Aimaa^kf  in  London,  it  did  so  else- 
where. The  rain  he  predicted,  if  It 
feU  not  in  London,  feH  in  Kamsofaatka ; 
and  ^  «now  that  would  not  let  down 
its  virgin  .4akes  on  4he  pavement  qf 
Cheapside  din|yMd  Jlgos  4d  ^^b$ok^ 


Sunday. . . .  21.«^  gentle  thaw. 
Monday    . .  22.— Sunshine  all  day. 
Tuesday   ..  23.— Frost. 
Wednesday  24.— Frost  and  Wind. 

Thursday  . .  25 Frost 

Friday 26. — Frost 

Ssfturday  . .  27— Fair.  Frost 
Sunday. . . .  28«-.Changeable. 
Monday   . «  A9.«-No  uneartaiBty ;  a  tbo- 

rongh  thaw. 
Tjaesday   . .  30«.-4>riasUng  rain* 
W.adnesday  51  .--^  Wet  and  Foggy. 

PBBRUARY. 

Thursday  . .    1.— Damp  and  Fog. 
Friday  ....    ^—Fiost. 
Saturday  ..    8.— Jiard  Frost 
Sunday ....    4..-..Sunshine  and  Frost. 
Monday    . .    5.««^ard  Frost 
Tueaday   . .    6.^FiQst  and  bail  toward 

.  night 
Wednesday    7.— South'West  Wind  and 

rapid  Thaw. 
Thursday  ..    8.— Changeable. 
Friday  ....    9.— Fog  and  Rain. 
Saturday  ..  10. — Frost 

Sunday IL^—Hard  Frost. 

Monday    ..  12 Frost.    Calm. 

Tuesday    ..  13.— Frost.    C;  Im. 
Wednesday  14. — Fine,  and  hard  Frost. 
Thursday  . .  15_iiard  Frost  and  East- 
erly  Wind. 

Friday 16.— Dilto.      . 

jSatnrdi^  . .  17 — Thaw. 
Sunday....  18-— Thaw. 
Monday    .,  19.— Thaw. 


minated  crystals  in  the  polar  rejgions ; 
and  thus  an  enlarged  and  catholic  view 
of  the  whole  phenonaena  of  the  winter, 
unshackled  by  those  fetters  of  narrow 
minds,  latitude,  quarters  of  the  globe, 
or  other  geogmphical  boundaries,  wiN, 
in  the  ^ce  of  the  protestatioos  of  Lon- 
don to  the  contrary,  affirm  that  Murphy 
is  right,  and  the  millions  of 'his  coun- 
trymen wrong.  We  do  think,  how- 
•ever,  that  Mr.  Murphy  ought  to  Uatre 
stated,  in  his  preface,  that  he  rose  in  bis 
predictions  far  above  time  and  space, 
spuming  the  ♦*  visible  diurnal  sphere," 
and  has  embodied  his  prophecies  in  the 
Weather  Almanack  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Kiiine,  the  forth,  and  the  Thames. 
We  recommend  -the  German,  Dutch, 
Italian ,Amertoan,  Russian, and  Arabian 
publisliers  to  translate  Mr.  Murphy 
4nto  their  respective  veonaculars,  and 
thus  allow  tlie  worid  the  benefit  of  the 
new  disoovePies.    We  hope  the  Cana^ 
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Papineauy  will  send  for  aome  thousand 
copies,  to  guide  them  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  to  enable  them  to  ascertain 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  ice 
and  the  contemporaneous  slumbers 
of  the  dormouse  Glenelg  will  allow 
the  influx  of  British  bayonets  quant, 
mffi  The  Greenland  whales  and  polar 
bears  would  also  be  benefited  by 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  precise  period 
at  which  the  harpoon,  and  the  other 
preambles  of  their  conTersion  into  oil 
^nd  gas,  may  be  expected.  As  to  home 
uses,  we  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  Weather  Alma^ 
nack.  We  recommend  it  in  special,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  to  all  tlie  wash- 
erwomen of  her  majesty's  dominions,  to 
enable  them  to  ascertain  the  proper 
cycles  for  their  elegant  operations, — 
bleaching,  drying,  &c.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  worshipful  company  of 
blacksmiths,  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  pig-iron  they  may 
hammer  into  skates, —  to  the  umbrella- 
makers,  the  fear-notliing  coat-makers, 
the  Macintosh  patentees,  and  the  other 
divisions  of  handicraft,  in  order  that 
they  may  neither  lay  in  too  great  nor 
too  deficient  a  stock.  We  specially 
commend  our  weathercock  to  tne  eco- 
nomists of  the  House  of  Commons, 
firom  the  Greek  of  Bryanstone  Square 
to  the  Irish  importations,  whose  franks 
are  their  fortunes,  to  help  them  to  ascer- 
tain, some  montlis  before,  how  many 
sacks  of  coals  they  should  buy,  while  the 
river  is  navigable  and  the  article  cheap. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  in  the  world, 
that  the  true  principle  on  which  Mr. 
Murphy  constructed  his  almanack  is 
the  doctrine  of  chances.  The  meteor- 
author  first  made  twelve  deal  boxes, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Grot€*s  boL" 
lot'hox — or,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
twelve  flower-pots;  a  flower-pot  for 
each  montli  m  the  year,  inscribed 
January^  February y  March^  &c.  Into 
the  January  flower-pot  he  put  in  thirty- 
one  pieces  of  paper.  Two-thirds  had 
"fair and  frost ^'  inscriptions;  one-sixth 
'*  rain  ;'*  and  the  remaining  sixth 
"  changeable,'*  vrhich  is  the  escape 
one  throughout  the  almanack.  He 
then  dipped  his  digitals  into  the 
weather-treasury,  and  out  came  page  1 1 , 
or  the  January  page  of  the  work.  This 
guess — the  ratios  of  firost  and  rain — 
which  is  the  easiest  of  the  year,  deter- 
mined the  sale  of  the  pamphlet ;  for, 
luckily,  the  whole  two-thirds  of  fair 
and  frost  came  out  in  succession. 
After  such  a  turn  of  frosty  he  wisely 


guessed  that  February  most  have 
rain  and  changeable,  if  be  allowed  so 
much  frost  to  January ;  and  be  put  into 
tlie  flower-pot  nine  days'  changeable, 
nine  days*  rain,  and  ten  days'  fair, 
dividing  the  whole  month  into  three 
equal  divisions,  with  equal  ratios  of 
rain,  fair,  and  firost.  But,  poor  wight, 
he  made  a  most  awkward  guess  here, 
for  not  one  of  his  prophecies  has  come 
to  be  true.  He  proceeded  with  the 
summer  flower-poto,  or  months,  afler 
the  same  way,  leaving  out  the  elemeot 
of  frost ;  and  as  he  must  be  silent  on 
his  winter  vaticinations,  he  pledges 
himself  that  his  summer  ones  will  be 
true  to  the  letter,  and  the  book  thereby 
sells.  The  Almanack^  in  fact,  was  made 
on  the  principle  of  Peter  Pindar  a  razors, 
— not  for  use,  but  for  sale. 

It  may  now  be  in(juired,  how  do 
we  account  for  the  principles  he  has 
laid  down,  and  on  which  he  has  reared 
his  prophecies,  which,  as  the  Morning 
Potif  with  wicked  naivete,  observes,  are 
''  the  most  important,  if  true,  in  our 
generation."  We  have  but  few  observ- 
ations to  throw  out  on  Murphy's  ex- 
position of  his  principles,  lie  knew 
the  materiel  he  had  to  deal  with,  and 
wrote,  therefore,  six  and  twenty  pages 
at  the  close  of  his  prophecies,  under 
the  heading,  "  Scientific  Notices," 
which  we  defy  any  mind,  even  the 
most  gifted,  to  understand  or  explain. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  collisions  that 
occur  in  almost  every  sentence  between 
Murphy  and  Lindley  Murray.  We 
speak  purely  of  the  science,  or  prin- 
ciples, or  meaning ;  and,  on  thu  ground 
alone,  we  pitch  our  author  against  the 
choicest  wits  of  the  Dunciad.  In  one 
respect,  we  admire  his  penetration. 
He  knew  well  that  most  people  admire 
what  they  do  not  understand ;  and  that 
the  readiest  way  to  be  a  popular  author, 
or  preacher,  is  to  throw  m  a  dash  of  the 
unxnown  tongue.  If  he  had  honestly 
given  the  account  of  the  flower-pots, 
bis  first  edition  had  still  been  on  Whit- 
taker's  shelves ;  but,  by  mjrstifying  his 
meaning,  murdering  English  grammar 
with  all  the  independence  of  a  tip-top 
philosopher,  scouting  La  Place  and 
D'Alerobert,  treating  Newton  and  his 
philosophy  with  contempt,  and  advo- 
cating electricity  and  magnetism,  which, 
like  India  rubber,  are  now  applicable 
to  every  thing — to  animals  in  the  west 
end,  to  insects  in  tlie  laboratory  of  Mr. 
Crosse,  and  to  the  weather  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Mr.  Murphy — he  hit  on  the 
nigh  road  to  popuhirity. 
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\V  hat  to  make  of  the  following  scien* 
tific  flight  of  the  seer,  we  know  not : 

'*  RefUetion  eansidered  as  the  first  eauH 
in  phifsies, — In  eiUnding  our  views  to  th$ 
stiblime  spectaeU  ofnatun,  as  prosonUd  on 
the  broad  scaU  of  her  crutions  in  the  phy- 
sical  tporld,  its  immensity  and  variety  are 
such  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  human  understanding,  as  de- 
rived frotn  and  modelled  by  the  senses,  and 
to  the  confined  space  which,  in  consequence, 
may  be  said  to  constitute  its  local  horizon, 
that  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the  first  im» 
prusioHS  made  by  it  on  man  should  have 
been,  as  proved  by  the  faetf  erroneous ; 
and  this  from  the  curcumstauce  that,  un- 
aided bj  abstract  retson,  the  mind  is  al- 
together tmable  to  grapple  with  tlie  sub- 
ject, or  to  penetrate  the  dispositions  on 
which  the  hannonj  of  so  stupendous  a 
structure  is  based.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
matters  have  improved  in  this  respect  by 
first  approaches,  m  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  analyse  the  imposing  spec- 
tacle thus  presented  to  us;  for  in  this, 
equal]  J  as  m  the  subordinate  departments 
of  nature,  in  proportion  to  our  advances, 
instead  of  the  difficulties  lessening,  they 
are  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  keep  pace  with  our 
approaches ;  in  such  a  way  as  nearly  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  our  being  at  any 
time  able  to  reaco  the  haven  of  our  desire. 

'*  It  is  a  further  assumption  of  our 
theory,  that  the  conditions  which  in  all 
cases  determine  the  relative  amount  and 
meteoric  effects  of  reflection,  individually 
in  the  sun  and  planets,  considered  as  a 
first  cause,  are  the  following,  vis.  distance, 
magnitude,  and  length  of  exposition.  As 
the  more  proximate  the  pUuiets  are  one 
to  the  other,  and  to  the  sun,  the  greater 
their  magnitude ;  and  the  longer  the 
parts  of  their  superficies  are  exposed 
consecutively  to  this  their  reflection  of 
each  other,  the  more  powerful,  as  as- 
sumed, is  its  local  eflfect  on  the  tem- 
perature, &c.  of  these  bodies,  other 
circumstances  being  the  same  ;  and 
vice  versd" 

This  beats  Mr.  Cooking's  parachute, 
and  Mr.  Green's  balloon.  If  not  in 
the  clouds,  he  is  at  lowest  in  the  mud . 
Tlie  astronomy,  optics,  logic,  and  pathos, 
simmered  together,  constitute  a  very 
rare  culinary  compound. 

It  would  be  endless  were  we  to 
begin  to  give  a  list  of  the  tesguipedalias 
of  Father  Murphy.  We  have  the 
**  gaseous  state  of  tlie  weather,*'  ''  the 
principle  of  revolution,** "  the  meteoric 
action,"  <*  electric  and  magnetic  equa- 
tora,"  "  magnetic  meridians,*'  "  con- 
centric actions,"/*  electric  basis/'  *'  in- 


corporation of  magnetism ;"  and,  lastly, 
the  author's  humble  petition  that  he 
may  be  forgiven  for  demanding  U.  6d. 
for  his  book : 

*'  But,  as  it  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  science,  when  these  opposite 
parts  of  meteorology  were  so  placed  in 
opposition,  or  face  to  face,  with  each 
other,  should  the  conformity  which  ought 
to  exist  between  them,  in  all  its  details, 
be  found  less  perfect  than  what  were  to 
be  desired,  some  allowance  [from  the 
Treasury  or  Koyal  Society],  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  made  for  the  newness  of  the  at- 
tempt, equally  as  for  the  difficulties  of 
all  kinds  with  which  the  subject  is 
surrounded." 

Meteorology,  in  its  more  extended 
sense,  is  a  most  important  subject  of 
inquiry ;  and  any  thing  like  an  ap- 
proach to  an  accurate  analysis  and  de- 
termination of  its  changes  is  to  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction.  But  the 
phenomena  that  precede  atmospheric 
changes  are  so  varied,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  uncertain,  that  any  thing  like 
prediction  of  the  weather  for  a  month 
to  come,  is  a  notion  that  we  are  per- 
suaded even  Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  mo- 
ments of  bis  brightest  hallucination, 
scarcely  dreams  of.  The  temperature 
of  the  continent,  nay,  of  America, 
exerts  an  influence  on  Britain.  Ten 
thousand  incidents  and  changes,  utterly 
indeterminate,  aflect  the  weather ;  and 
while  the  shepherd,  or  tlie  barometer, 
or  the  motions  of  certain  birds,  may 
enable  the  practised  to  form  a  notion 
of  the  weather  for  four-and-twenty 
hoars,  we  yet  hold  that  no  certain 
prediction  of  its  state  can  be  laid  down 
a  few  weeks  before.  We  do,  therefore, 
seriously  hope  that  the  British  public 
will  not  revive  the  discredit  that  rested 
on  it  in  former  times,  by  giving  heed 
to  witches  and  warlocks,  weather  pro- 
phets. Murphy  Almanacks,  Morison 
pills,  Melbourne  politics,  and  such  like 
quacks  and  quackery. 

We  had  drawn  the  above  remarks  to 
a  close,  when  the  Literari/  Gazette 
was  put  into  our  hands,  containing 
a  comparison  of  the  predictions  of 
Murphy  witli  the  accurate  statements 
of  tlie  assbtant-secretary  of  the  lloyal 
Society,  as  detailed  in  his  Meteor^ 
ological  Journal ;  and,  from  these, 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  Father 
Murphy's  predictions  for  January  were 
by  no  means  so  accurate  as  the 
weather -worshippers  believed.  Not 
having,  till  a  day  or  two  since,  heard 
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the  name  and  renown  of  any  other 
■fteteorDlo(pcal  quacks  save  Bfarpky 
and  Moore,  we  are  unable,  as  we 
ha?e  already  observed,  to  pan  any 
iodgment  on  the  prognostications  of 
Lieutenant  Morrison  (not  the  knight 
of  the  pilt-box,  but  of  the  wind), 
save  what  good  sense  must  a  priori 
predicate  of  all  of  the  s«ne  tribe.  It 
appears  Morrison  is  wertuM  Murphy, 
and  Nature  verms  both.  It  needs  not 
much  legal  acumen  to  enable  one  fo 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  their  rfr- 
speetive  roerifs.  Both  the  seers  have 
written  to  the  periodical  alluded  to, 
apologies  for  their  very  excusable 
blunders ;  and  their  explanations  have 


badl  the  eAci  of  alt  that  bdong  to  ibat 
category,  vis.  of  niakkig  worse,  instead 
of  mending  the  matter.  If  any  of  our 
readers  trice  a  passage  in  the  steanver, 
on  (he  ftnth  of  Che  WeMer  Aimamck, 
alt  we  wi^  him  is  a  good  pitcihing  off 
the  Goodwin  Sands ;  and  ff  any  M.P. 
go  to  ibe  house  with  Murphy,  instead 
of  an  umbrella,  we  heartily  wish  him  a 
heavy  wetting,  and  no  cold  after  k. 
For  our  part,  not  being  much  given  to 
change,  we  intend  to  consult  our  baro- 
meter, and  look  at  die  weathercock,  as 
an  form^  oeetsions;  and  as  for  tiie 
sttbject  of  our  dissection. 

We  leave  hiai  aloae  lo  rest  in  his  gloty. 


THE  ELECTION  PETITIONS  AND  THE  OREHVILtB-ACT. 


The  Whigs  are  now  busily  employed 
in  knocking  up  the  Granville -act. 
This  sort  of  work  seems  to  be  their 
peculiar  delight:  first,  to  bring  soma 
existing  law  or  institution  into  dis* 
credit  by  their  own  fault,  negligence, 
or  abuse ;  then,  to  propose  some  mon- 
strous selieroe,  favouring  theroselvesi 
or  their  friends  the  Radicals  or  Papists, 
as  an  improvement ;  and,  lastly,  when 
the  Conservatives  in  the  two  houses 
have  succeeded  in  frustrating  this  job, 
to  fiill  back  upon  the  original  law  with 
redoubled  spite,  as  if  bent  on  making 
it  appear  as  absurd  and  as  mischievous 
as  possible. 

Thus  did  they,  three  years  ago,  with 
the  Irish  Church.  First,  they  encou- 
rage and  promote  an  attack  upon  die 
endowments  of  tlie  Church  of  Ireland, 
oti  the  part  of  tlie  Romish  priests  and 
their  serfs,  tlie  peasantry.  Then  they 
come  forward  as  the  friends  (I)  of  the 
Church,  and  ofier  to  put  her  revenues 
on  a  better  and  safer  footing,  if  only 
she  will  but  consent  to  give  up  860 
parishes  altogether,  and  to  let  a  portion 
of  her  revenues  be  diverted  to  Popish 
purposes,  under  the  name  of  educa* 
tion.*'     This  traitorous  sort  of  com- 

fromise  was  naturally  spumed  by  the 
rish  Church,  and  driven  out  of  pariia- 
ment  by  the  votes  of  its  friends.  And 
since  then  the  government  of  Ireland 
has  openly  and  strenously  exerted  it- 
self, in  every  possible  way,  to  crush 
and  exterminate  the  Irish  clergy ;  pro- 
moting their  greatest  enemies ;  counte- 
aanciug  and  rewarding  the  leading  agi 


tators  against  tithes;  and,  in  short,  by 
•very  device  that  could  be  iroagkied, 
working  against  an  institution  which  it 
was  iMrand  to  support,  and  -in  aid  of 
plans  which  it  ought  to  have  bold  in 
axecretion. 

The  GrenviHe-act  is  not  a  national 
institution,  like  the  Church  of  Ireland; 
nor  can  any  one  feel,  or  profess,  any 
particular  attachment  to  it.  It  is  but 
a  safeguard  to  the  elective  rights  of  tbe 
people,  intended  to  provide  a  means 
of  rectifying  false  or  fraudulent  returns 
to  parliament;  and  of  thus  guaranteeing 
to  the  pMeople  an  eflfeetive  check  upon 
tite  possible  misconduct  or  ootraption 
of  r^uming  officem  and  eleetioneering 
agents. 

This  ststute,  then,  though  not  to  be 
elevated  to  tbe  rank  of  a  national  in- 
stitution, is  a  most  necessary  safegoaid 
to  that  which  is,  perhaps,  tbe  most 
valued  of  all  our  institutions  —  the 
House  of  Commons.  Without  some 
such  safeguard,  it  would  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  corrupt,  in  sotne  pkces,  the 
constituencies;  in  others,  tlie  returning 
officers;  and  a  House  of  CommmM 
might  thus  be  got  together  by  the  vikst 
means,  to  answer  any  purpose  of  the 
corrupters — whether  the  enslavament 
of  the  people,  or  the  betrayal  of  the 
monarchy. 

Now,  tbe  Gren  ville^act  is  not  perfect :    « 
no  one,  we  believe,  has  of  late  ailher 
said  or  thought  that  it  was.    Yet,  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  it  was  believed 
to  be  almost  without  a  fault;  and  it 
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which  we  have  fallen  to  ehew,  that 
thb  so  mvch  sdmired  meaiore 
not  of  snfficieDt  stieagth  to  stand 
^be  increasing  political  turpi- 
Unie  oi  tiM  times. 

Tbe  first  ootcrj  against  tbe  Gren* 
▼ille-act  came  from  5m  Whigs.  And 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  mere  fact, 
that  several  petitions  (thirteen^  we  be- 
Ucre^  in  namber)  were  announced  as 
in  prepamtion  against  the  Jast  Irish 
i«tinro8»  and  that  a  subscription  was 
conaBQeiMed  in  London  in  aid  of  tbe 
iwecesaijf  expenses.  These  two  cir- 
ciMBatancea  wers  no  sooner  made  pub- 
lic, than  we  were  treated  with  a  loud 
eickunation  against  the  injustice  and 
abnviditjr  of  tbe  GieoTille-act!  Now, 
SIS  Bothing  bad  occurred  to  give  rise  to 
this  outcry,  save  the  simple  annouiioe- 
vaent  of  the  fact  that  sundry  petitions 
were  to  be  brought  forward  and  tried, 
it  was  clear  that  the  real  ground  for 
the  alarm  was  tbe  trial  iite^,  and  not 
tbe  mode  pf  trial  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed. JJittle  enough  had  been  heard 
of  tbe  fauks  of  tbe  GrenTille-aot  till 
then;  but,  now  that  a  number  of  po- 
tions were  to  be  presented,  it  was  dis- 
covered, all  at  once,  that  the  sort  of 
trial  prescribed  by  tbe  law  was  a 
shockingly  bad  one.  And  it  was  even 
cooUy  proposed  to  suspend  the  con- 
sideration of  these  petitions  until  a  new 
mode  of  trial  could  be  invented  and 
enacted  1 

N(»w,  we  beg  to  repeat,  that  the  Con- 
servatives never  desired  nor  professed 
lo  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Gren<* 
viUe  Act,  as  any  thing  particularly  hr 
▼ourable  to  them,  or  to  which  they  were 
particularly  attached.  But  they  cer- 
tainly, and  very  naturally,  protested 
against  the  invention  of  any  new  mode 
of  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  causes 
already  pending;  and  still  more  to  tbe 
delaying  all  rectificatk>D  of  false  re- 
turns till  a  new  law  could  be  made. 
And  while  they  were  ready  to  concede 
that  it  might  be  quite  possible  to  im- 
prove the  existing  law,  the  Grenville- 
aet,  they  requested  to  be  satisfied,  first, 
that  any  proposed  alteration  would  be 
an  improvement,  before  tbey  thus  con- 
sented to  meddle  with  Uie  matter,  upon 
a  mere  impulse  of  the  moment. 

But  not  a  single  idea  or  outline  of  a 
plan  has  yet  been  offered  by  tbe  Whigs, 
which  even  their  own  party  will  venture 
to  advocate  as  a  real  improvement. 
The  two  or  three  propositions  which 
have  been  made  would  unquestionaUy 


substitute  fi>r  the  present,  not  a  better 
plan,  but  a  worse.  In  all  of  them  the 
leading  idea  is,  to  give  the  Speaker 
(who  must  always  be  attadted  to  one 
of  the  two  great  parties)  a  voice  in  no- 
minating an  assessor,  or  assessors,  for 
the  decision  of  all  points  of  law.  This 
would  obviously  be  a  considerable 
change  for  the  worse.  At  present,  we 
have  a  committee  of  mingled  Whiga 
and  Conservatives,--each  party  having 
the  miyority  by  turns,  as  the  ballot 
happens  to  tlirow  up  the  names.  But 
by  tlie  proposed  itBprwemenU^  the 
leEuling  voice  in  the  committee,  on  all 
points  of  law,  would  be  always  of  one 
description  of  politics,  and,  under  Mr. 
Abercromby's  speakership,  would  al- 
ways be  a  Whig ! 

Now,  to  all  schemes  of  this  kind, 
what  can  the  Conservatives  answer, 
but.  No, —  if  this  is  your  proposed  im- 
provementf  let  us  rest  as  we  are  I  Not 
that  they  would  offer  the  least  objection 
to  any  scheme  which,  removing  the  ob- 
jectionable parts  of  the  existing  system* 
and  offering  a  more  certain  course  of 
practice  in  its  room, left  the  tribunal  as 
impartial >  or,  at  least,  as  impartial^ 
partiulf  as  it  is  at  present.  Any  plan 
which  would  establish  a  court  free  from 
all  party  bias  would  eaperly  be  em- 
braced by  tbe  Conservatives.  But  as 
no  proposition  of  the  sort  has  yet  been 
raaae,  tbey  very  naturally  ss^,  if  a 
party  bias  cannot  be  excluded,  let  each 
side  have  its  iair  chance  of  the  ad- 
vants^e,and  do  not  offer  us,  as  an  ame- 
lioration, a  system  still  tainted  with  such 
a  bias,  but  in  which  that  bias  shall 
always  be  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  position  of 
the  question,  as  to  the  law  of  Election 
Petitions ;  and  in  tliis  predicament  of 
parties  the  session  opened.  And  the 
Whigs  appear  to  have  resolved  upon 
dealing  with  this  matter  just  as  they 
have  dealt  with  the  Irish  church, — 
namely,  by  canting  away  all  shame; 
taking  every  advantage,  fair  or  unfoir, 
of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  then  turn- 
ing round  upon  the  Conservatives  with 
the  taunt, "  You  stood  up  for  the  Gren- 
ville-act;  how  do  you  like  it  now?*' 

In  a  word,  sliocking  as  the  conduct 
of  VVhig  election  committees,  in  former 
years,  has  been ;  and  shameless  as  have 
been  their  decisions, — nothing  half  so 
bad  as  the  doings  of  the  last  three 
weeks  had  ever  occurred  before,  or  had 
even  entered  into  men's  minds,  as  pos* 
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Let  us  take  the  committees  as  they 
were  formed,  and  describe,  case  by  case, 
tlieir  most  extraordinary  proceedings. 
We  begin  with 

ROXBURGHSHIBE. 

Committee :  8  WhigSf  3  Conservatives. 

This  case  was  the  most  simple  and 
straightforward  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. The  petition  prayed  only  that 
the  election  might  be  declared  void,  and 
a  new  writ  ordered,  on  grounds  which 
were  both  notorious  and  unanswerable. 

The  very  first  essential  of  a  free  elec- 
tion is,  that  the  electors  shall  exercise 
their  rights  without  personal  risk  or 
fear.  Iliat  a  mob,  favouring  one  can- 
didate, shall  be  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  arena  and  thoroughfare, 
and  grossly  to  ill  treat  tlie  voters  in  the 
opposite  interest, — at  once,  in  the  eye 
of  every  honest  man,  must  invalidate 
the  whole  proceeding.  Now,  what 
were  tlie  facts  offered  to  the  notice  of 
the  committee  in  the  present  case  ? 

The  case  on  the  part  of  the  peti- 
tioner, the  Hon.  F.  Scott,  was  opened 
by  his  counsel  in  the  r^ular  and  ac- 
customed manner,  by  adducing  a  va- 
riety of  evidence  to  shew  that  at  the 
two  previous  elections,  in  1832  and 
1835,  riots  occurred,  and  great  vio- 
lence was  used,  at  the  polling-place  at 
Hawick,  towards  the  voters  for  the 
Conservative  candidate; — tliat,  con- 
sequently, natural  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  the  like  violence  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  election ; — that  85 
Conservative  electors  had  addressed  a 
letter,  stating  such  apprehensions,  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county ; — 

But  at  this  point,  the  petitioner's 
counsel  were  stopped  by  the  committee, 
who  peremptorily  refused  to  fttar  a 
word  on  this  part  of  the  subject ; 
desiring  the  counsel  to  go  at  once  to 
the  simple  fact,  that  voters,  at  the  last 
election,  were  actually,  by  violence, 
prevented  from  polling. 

Thus  precluded  from  stating  their 
case,  and  debarred  from  proving  preme- 
ditation, the  petitionees  counsel  went  at 
once  into  the  evidence  of  actual  vio- 
lence. More  than  twenty  witnesses 
came  forward  to  describe  acts  of  most 
atrocious  character,  committed  by  the 
mob  upon  themselves  and  oUier  voters 
in  Mr.  Scott's  interest.  Many  were 
beaten  to  the  ground,  senseless,  with 
bludgeons;  several  dangerously  woand<- 
ed  with  sharp  instruments ;  and  most 


of  them  stripped  of  all  their  clones, 
with  the  addition,  in  several  caseaf, 
of  being  thrown  into  the  river. 

It  was  also  proved  that,  at  the  cUmt 
of  the  poll,  at  least  120  rotes  promised 
to  Mr.  Scott  had  not  been  given  ;  and 
several  of  these  parties  came  forvtani 
to  declare  that  a  regard  for  their  own 
personal  safety  had  kept  them  away. 

It  was  proved  that,  after  the  above- 
mentioned  application  from  85  votes  in 
Mr.  Scott's  interest  had  been  received, 
the  military  were  actually  testt  away ; 
and  that  a  Radical  bailie  l^  engaged  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  town,  winch 
he  performed  by  swearing  in  six  coss» 
stables  /  It  was  also  proved  that,  while 
these  monstrous  outrages  were  being 
committed,  during  nearly  the  whole  <^ 
three  days,  not  a  single  person  was 
apprehended  during  the  entire  period 
or  the  riots. 

And,  lastly,  it  was  proved  that  the 
sheriff  had  been  induced,  by  the  con- 
fusion and  uproar,  to  adjourn  the  poll, 
on  the  second  day,  for  an  hour ;  and 
had  never  complied  with  the  express 
provision  of  tlie  Reform -bill,  which 
enacts  that,  in  such  cases,  a  thud  day's 
polling  shall  be  allowed. 

Such  was  the  case.  It  was  proved, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  mob  had 
entire  possession  of  the  whole  town, 
during  the  whole  poll ;  and  that  they 
so  ill-used  Mr.  Scott's  voters,  that  no 
one  could  record  his  vote  in  that  gen- 
tleman's fiivour,  without  doing  it  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  It  vras  proved  that,  in 
fact,  under  these  circumstances,  120  of 
his  voters  did  not  come  to  the  poll ; 
while  the  maiority  against  him  was 
only  44.  And  it  was  proved  that,  as 
one  consequence  of  the  riots,  the  poll- 
ing houn  vrere  shortened,  so  that  the 
period  absolutely  prescribed  by  law 
was  not  afforded  knt  the  taking  the 
votes,  even  if  the  eledora  had  been 
able  to  give  them. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it 
might  have  been  thought  utteriy  im- 
possible for  am^  committee,  even  though 
composed  of  the  most  thorough-going 
ministerialists,  or  the  most  furious  Ra- 
dicals, to  have  avoided  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition; — namely,  that 
the  election  might  be  set  aside,  and  a 
new  writ  issued. 

Yet  did  this  committee  decide, 
every  Whig  voting  ,/br  that  decision, 
and  every  Conservative  against  it,— 
that  although  riots  had  certainly  existed^ 
they  had  noJigPny^jHe^yjie  sense  of 
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the  county  from  being  taken,  and  that 
the  electktt  of  Mr.  Elliot  was  therefore 
food  amd  valid!  It  is  really  astonish- 
ing how  men  can,  after  acting  in  tliis 
nMuiDer,  find  courage  to  walk  along 
the  streets,  knowing,  as  they  must  do, 
that  nearly  erery  decently  dressed  per- 
son they  meet  mis  seen  the  newspaper 
of  that  morning. 

If  any  thing  could  be  added  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  it  would  be  the  two 
&cts,  that  Lord  Minto,  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Murray,  the 
lord-adrocate,  were  two  of  the  most 
oonapicuoos  persons  at  this  Roxbufvh- 
shire  electioii— conspicuous,  especiuly, 
in  preventing  any  efficient  means  from 
being  taken  to  preserve  order;  and 
that  this  same  Mr.  Murray,  the  lord- 
advocate,  afterwards  presented  himself 
to  serve  on  that  committee,  and  ao- 
tnally  took  the  chair,  as  presiding 
jodge,  and  sat  there  during  the  yihtfAt 
proceedings,  and  thus,  in  due  form, 
tried  and  aepiitted  him$eff/ 

II.  SALFOED. 

Committee :  7  Whigs,  4  Conservaiive$. 

In  this  case  Mr.  Garnett,  the  peti- 
tioner, was  a  Conservative.  He  bad 
been  defeated  by  Mr.  Brotherlon  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes  only,  and  now 
rdied  upon  a  scnitiny  to  give  him  the 
seat. 

The  petitioner's  agents  were  natu- 
rally annoyed  on  finding  such  an  ad- 
vene committee;  but  they  consoled 
themselves  by  the  reflection  that  then* 
case  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  that 
Lord  Euslon  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  His  lordship,  said  they, 
though  a  Whig,  was  a  gentleman,  and 
a  roan  of  honour;  and  they  surely 
might  expect  feir  play  at  his  hands. 

Well,  the  committee  met,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  And,  at  the  very 
first  step,  a  miserable  subterfiiffe  was 
pot  forward  by  the  agents  for  the  sit- 
ting member,  which  went  to  stop  the 
whole  mquiry. 

It  is  provided  in  the  law  of  election 
petitions,  that,  a  certain  number  of 
days  before  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  each  party  shall  deliver  in, 
to  the  clerk  of  the  house,  lists  of  the 
votes  intended  to  be  objected  to^  with 
the  grotmds  of  such  obfxtions.  Not  a 
word  is  here  said  of  any  numbers  to  be 
affixed  to  the  said  names. 

Now,  since  the  passing  of  this  elec- 
tion-petitioo  law,  the  ^form-bill  has 


come  into  operation,  which  creates  a 
registry  of  the  electors  for  every  place, 
and  gives  a  number,  on  that  register, 
to  every  voter.  Still,  nothing  has  been 
enacted  to  make  it  necessary  for  tlie 
petitioning  party  to  refer  to  these  num- 
bers, or  to  any  other  numbers,  in  his 
schedule,  or  list,  of  votes  objected  to. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  peti- 
tioner's agents  in  this  Salford  case  had 
done  more  than  they  were  bound  to  do. 
They  had  not  only  given  the  names, 
descriptions,  and  grounds  of  objection, 
but  tliey  bad  also  added  the  numbers 
affixed  to  the  voters*  names. 

And  yet  upon  this  exeess,  on  tliehr 
part,  was  an  objection  founded.  The 
foolish  returning  officer  of  Salford, 
himself  a  Radicu,  had  committed  the 
absurdity  of  usin^  two  sets  of  numbers  ; 
one  for  the  original  register,  and  an- 
other for  the  poll-books.  The  peti- 
tioner*s  agents  had  used  the  latter, — 
the  numbers  affixed  to  the  voters* 
names  in  die  poll-book.  Of  course, 
the  counsel  for  Mr.  Brotherton  insisted 
upon  it  that  they  oufffat  to  have  used 
the  other  set  of  numbers.  Had  they 
folfowed  the  register,  instead  of  the 
Doll-book,  just  as  confidently  would 
Mr.  Brotherton*8  agents  have  insisted 
upon  it  that  the  poll-book  numbers 
were  those  which  ought  to  be  followed. 
But  who  would  imagine  that  any  ho- 
nest committee,  intending  to  do  sub- 
stantial lustice  in  the  case,  would  ever 
attach  the  least  value  to  such  an  objec- 
tion as  this, —  much  less,  would  deal 
with  it  as  a  substantial  obstacle  to  the 
going  on  with  the  case. 

This,  however,  was  gravely  proposed . 
Mr.  Garnett  came  there  prepared  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Brotherton,  who  had  a 
majority  of  only  two  over  him,  bad  at 
least  150  bad  votes  on  his  poll.  To 
which  it  was  objected,  and  argued  at 
great  length, — not  that  the  fact  was 
otherwise,-^  not  that  Mr.  Brotherton 
had  a  majority  of  good  and  legal  votes ; 
but  that  the  lisu  of  objected  votes 
given  in  had  the  wrou£  set  of  numbers 
affixed  to  them  ;  the  potl-book  numbers 
being  usod  instead  of  those  in  the 
regnterl 

The  committee  divided  on  this  ob- 
jection. The  four  Conservatives,  of 
course,  declared  it  a  frivolous  and 
pettifogging  quibble.  Mr.  Heathcoat, 
Lord  Palmerston's  colleague  at  Tiver^ 
ton,  had  the  manliness.  Whig  as  he 
was,  to   avow  himself  of  tlie  same 
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Bat  i?e  Whig*  Md  lUdksb,  Mr. 
A.  EUiet^  Mr.  Dt#u>  Mr.  Fimliiioift^ 
Mr.  Mweji  Mid  Mr.  MaoMnani, 
fOt«d  in  AiToitr  of  tlM  obkotion.  It^ 
tlierefbre,  wrtid  with  4m  diamnui,  tfcv 
boNMrtbte  Md  ftobto  Lotd  Eoston,  ID 
deeide  th«  point.  He  mted  diat  the 
error  mm  m«l$  — d)»  wMg  litt  of 
ohftctiam  pot  in  bj  iIm  petitiofiersy 
ooDtenMowjr  Ml  to  tht  ground;  and 
Mr.  Dralherton  was  dadtrsd  to  he 
<'  duly  elected*'  bj  a  oammittea  which 
had  thee  refeiad  to  f^  iarto  the  snrils 
of  a  single  vole  I  liara  waa  a  second 
Conservatire  petition,  festieg,  too^  on 
tk9  moat  subaawilial  groeads,  set  aside 
m  Ae  cearae  of  a  sia^  moimiag. 

III.  mwtcM. 
Committee :  5  Whigs,  6  CotuervativeS' 


This  was  the  irst  eaaa  in  which  die 
Conasf  rattves  had  gained  1m  ma^^Ofily 
ia  the  comminee  ;  and  it  wi»  the  fiiat 
in  which  any  thinf  Kkean  impartiid  in* 
qniry  took  place. 

The  petitionar  waa  Mr.  Kelly,  s 
Conservative,  who  was  ia  a  mniorfty  ef 
^00  votes  below  Mr.  Tiifnen,  a  Whiy ; 
and  who  demanded  a  scnMinV|in  onkr 
to  shew  that  he,  Mr.  KaHy,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  legal  votes.  The  oannni«i«ey 
withoot  eiibef  dMcaky  or  pteoipita* 
tion,  went  at  once  inlD  the  case.  Thaa 
it  has  not  been  hwrricd  orar  is  ohrioeat 
fiem  the  iu)t,  that  while  most  ef  the 
Whig  coaMirttteas  ssaaaged  to  strangle 
the  cases  which  came  befbie  them  in 
one,  twO)  or  three  days,  the  Ipswich 
has  already  continaad  its  sittings  for 
mere  than  a  fertnigfat,  aad  seems  likely 
to  run  on  ^  seveial  daya  longer. 

And,  aa  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  ef  its 
proceedings,  we  amy  addooe  tlie  moat 
saCisiaciovy  tsstimony  kom  hothclasaea 
of  politicians*'  We  met,  one  roorninf , 
one  of  Mr.  KelHr's  agmta,  who  cem- 
phmied  bitlerl¥,that  while  the  cemaiit* 
tee  was  called  a  Tory  comrnittee,  he^ 
acting  ibr  the  Conservative  petitioner, 
was  so  hr  fiem  being  able  tocahndate 
on  any  favear  Ipom  tiiem^  that,  fie* 
qnently,  when  he  had  addnoed  what 
he  thought  to  be  ample  and  condneive 
evidence  against  a  vot^  they  decided 
against  him,  and  disallowed  his  ob-* 
jection:  the  very  chairman,  a  Conaerv* 
ative^  ftequently  voting  with  the  Whige 
of  the  committoe,  and  against  his  own 
party.  Thnt  sanM  afternoon,  we  met » 
Whig  lawyer,  who  plainly  declared, 
that  80  impartially  was  that  conunittee 


acting,  ihnt  a^  man  might  spend  dw 
whole  day  in  waidiing  their  pioceed- 
ings,  wMiont  being  able  to  detect  the 
sRuiUest  pcistical  bias. 

We  entertain  not  the  slightest  doabt, 
that  if  this  coiMnittce  had  conaiated, 
Uke  the  Roxburgh,  of  8  Whigs  md  a 
Cenwiwaivee,  dm  Whig  would  have 
been  seated,  and  the  Conaervalive  an* 
sealed,  at  least  ten  days  ago. 

IT.  LOHOFoan. 
Committee :  8  Whigs,  3  Coiiservaiivei^ 

In  this  cas%  two  Conservative  cam- 
didaiee  petitioned  against  the 
MessHu  White,  die  returned  i 
The  whole  question  lay  here :  the  pe- 
titioileie  alleged  that  they  oould  brvog^ 
proof  that  amre  than  3oa  of  Measn. 
While's  voters,  thengh  legisteied  as 
10/.  Ireeholders,  were  not,  in 
pesseased  of  any  holding  of  any  i 
vahse.  The  agents  Ibr  the  sitiiiig  I 
hers  objected  to  ar^ie  any  such  qnee- 
tion ;  declaring  that  the  committee  had 
no  right  to  go  into  die  validity  of  votes 
once  registered  ;  but  must  take  the  re- 
gister as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
persons  oljeoled  to  had  a  legal  right  to 
veto.  This  ie  the  point  which  is  usually 
described  as  **  opening,  or  declining  to 
open,  the  register."  It  so  happeiwdy 
tint  in  this  wry  case  of  Longiofd 
county,  two  former  committees  had  al- 
ready opened  the  register,  and  had 
struck  cifa  great  number  of  voles  aa 
below  value*  This  committee,  hew- 
ever,  conaistiag  of  a  lai^  majority  of 
Whigs,  and  being  moved  by  the  Con* 
aervative  petitioners  to  open  Ae  le- 
gistor,  and  to  reoeite  pfoof  of  inaofi- 
cieocy  of  value,  at  oBoe  lefitsed  to  do 
so,  quashed  the  petition,  aad  austaided 
the  two  Whigs  ia  their  aeats. 

To  understand  the  imouity  of  this 
deoisioB,  it  is  necessary  to  know  aomei 
thing  of  the  diffepcnoe  between  the 
English  and  Irish  law  of  registratioo ; 
aince  it  is  thus  only  that  we  can  per** 
ceive  why  it  may  be  quite  just  that,  in 
finglirii  cases,  the  register  should  neter 
be  opened,  while  in  Irish  it  is  allo« 
gather  as  unjust. 

One  immense  difference,  then,  be* 
tween  the  two  systems  of  registration, 
is  this :  that  in  England  the  regiat«  is 
purged  and  lectified  every  year,  white 
m  Ireland  it  remains  untouched,  exeent 
by  additions,  for  no  lees  than  emki 
veers.  In  Engtaad,  each  Septeoiber 
Dffinga  itMmd  the  sevtsing-barnBter,  not 
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merely  to  reeeive  and  regwtcr  new 
cUumaDlSy  but  to  bear  and  decide  u|>oo 
all  and  every  objection  tliat  can  be 
pnxluced  against  any  part  of  the  whole 
list.  Not  only  are  the  dead  annually 
stroclt  off — the  removed  recfifted  or 
exclsded  —  and  tliose  who  Iwtve  tost 
tkeir  qu^iftcation  taken  out  of  the  list ; 
bot  any  one  elector  of  the  whole  nam* 
ber  may  object  to  any  other,  or  to  an 
bund  red  if  he  pleases,  and  may  renew 
kis  objection  year  by  year  if  he  thinks 
fit;  and  thus  have  the  advantage  of 
the  various  opinions  of  successive  bar- 
risters, as  the  eircuits  or  appointments 
change*  But  in  Ireland  it  is  enough 
thai  a  nMin  can  once  succeed  in  getting 
kis  name  placed  on  tba  register;  ftw 
tbere  it  will  leniain,  be  he  dead,  bank- 
rupt, or  transported,  till  the  AiU  term 
of  eight  yean  is  eoropletedy  and  a  new 
regielry  is  commenced. 

This  is  a  vast  difiisrence,  and  seems 
of  itself  to  point  out  the  neeessity  of  a 
differeoee  of  treatment  in  election  com* 
mittees  of  the  liouse  of  Commons. 
But  there  is  one  other  point  in  which 
the  two  systems  differ,  which  makes 
the  leAisal  of  a  court  of  appeal  an  act 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  atrocious 
ijijnstice. 

In  England,  the  revising-berristers 
have  always  been  appointed  by  the 
judges;  and  scarcely  ever  has  even 
tlie  whisper  of  an  imputation  of  party- 
spirit  been  heard.  But  in  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  being  named  by  the  judges, 
the  government  took  their  nomination 
into  its  own  hands.  A  set  of  briefless 
hangers-on  of  the  Four  Courts,  ready 
to  execute  any  sort  of  commission  ior 
the  sake  of  employment,  were  sent 
forth  from  Dublin  Castle,  with  ejpprem 
vutructions  <<  to  be  liberal  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  act."  The  plain 
meaning  of  which  was,  not  to  be  too 
particnbr,  but  to  enrol  as  electors  all 
tluit  the  priests  might  bring  upi 

We  will  give  one  example  of  the 
mode  in  which  these  instructions  were 
acted  upon. 

In  the  city  of  Cork  there  is  a  sort  of 
valuation-jury,  or  inquest,  appointed 
to  view  and  assess  the  houses  of  that 
city  to  the  grand-jury  cess  and  other 
kx^l  taies.  This  jury  consists  of  four- 
teen respectable  men,  who  make  a 
return  vpon  oath. 

Now,  all  houses  of  below  SL  annual 
value,  art  by  law  eioused  from  this 
assessment.  Will  our  readers  believe^ 
that  tk€r€  amfivm  two  to  three  Aun- 


4red  hoveU  in  Corky  which  have  been, 
by  this  valuation- jury,  on  their  oathiy 
excused  from  taxation,  as  of  less  value 
than  5L  per  annum ;  oim^  which  hawe, 
neverthelesSf  been  regiUered  by  the 
barrister  as  lOL  hmmSy  and  their  m- 
habitants  as  waters  for  the  dty  in  right 
ef  their  occupation  1 

Will  any  honest  man  dare  to  say, 
that  this  is  a  sort  of  registmtion  which 
ought  to  exist  withont  appeal  ?  Now, 
there  is  no  appeal  whatever  provided 
by  the  law,  save  an  appeal  to  a  eom- 
mittee  of  the  Ilouse  or  Commons. 

When,  therefore,  a  committee  of  that 
house  decide  —  as  these  eight  Whigs 
have  decided  in  the  Longford  case  — 
that  the  register  shall  not  be  impugned, 
».  e.  **  opened,"  what  is  it  but  to  say, 
that  for  this  wrong  there  shall  be  no 
remedy?  Or  what,  in  ftuit,  but  the 
plainest,  the  most  direct,  desM  rf 
justice  ? 

Vr  BELFASr. 

Commiuee:  1  Whig,  10  Corttervatives. 

Here  was  tlte  Arst  case  in  which  the 
Conservatives  had  a  decided  advantage* 
Of  the  result  we  cannot  yet  speak,  in- 
asmuch as  the  committee  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  investigation ;  but  of  the 
mode  and  spirit  in  which  that  investiga» 
tion  appears  to  be  carried  en,  we  may 
say  a  tew  words. 

There  is,  tlien,  a  marked  difllerenoe 
between  the  tone  and  conduct  of  this 
committee,  as  exhibited  in  the  daily 
reports,  and  those  of  the  committees, 
such  as  Roxburgh,  SUgo,  and  Bristol, 
in  which  tlie  strength  was  with  the 
Whigs.r  In  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
Roxburgh  and  Bristol  petitions,  all  de- 
cency was  set  at  naught,  both  by  the 
perpetual  interruption  of  the  petitioner's 
counsel  by  the  Whig  members  of  the 
ooramitlee ;  by  their  distinct  refusal  to 
allow  the  whole  case  to  be  either  opened 
or  proved ;  and  by  the  uniform  way  in 
which  they  decided  every  successive 
point  that  was  raised,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Whig  sitting  member,  and 
against  the  Conservative  petitioner.  The 
counsel  for  the  sitting  member  had  only 
to  say,  *'  i  object  to  that  question :  I 
dispute  the  relevancy  of  that  argument,** 
— and  the  committee  instantly  decided 
that  the  question  should  not  be  puU 
nor  the  argument  proceeded  in.  And 
another  feature  is  worthy  observation  in 
the  conduct  of  these  Whig  committees,, 
-^namely,  that   jM^^&Dosi   alwayT 
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found  the  eight  Whigs  voting  together 
on  one  side,  and  the  three  Conserv- 
atives on  the  other.  Let  the  question 
be  ever  so  doubtful  or  abstruse,  it 
might  be  foirly  said  of  the  Whigs, 
"  their  unanimity  was  wonderful." 

Now,  in  both  the  Tory  cororoitlees, 
Ipswich  and  Belfast,  but  especially  in 
the  last,  the  case  has  been  altogether 
different  in  all  these  points.  You  can- 
not take  up  a  single  day's  report  with- 
out seeing  that  these  committees  hear 
patiently  all  the  evidence  and  argu- 
nients  that  can  be  adduced  on  either 
side,  and,  instead  of  constantly  de- 
ciding for  the  petitioners,  are  often — 
we  might  almost  say,  just  as  often  — 
found  deciding  in  ravour  of  the  Whig 
sitting  members.  And  instead  of  the 
Conservatives  on  those  committees 
being  all  miraculously  of  a  mind,  they 
are  constantly  dividing  in  various  pro- 
portions, just  as  their  own  individual 
views  of  the  case  may  prompt  them. 
The  objection,  for  instance,  wnich  un- 
seated Mr.  Gibson,  one  of  the  sitting 
members  for  Belfast,  was  a  very  nice 
and  intricate  point  of  law.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  ten  Conservatives 
and  one  Whig.  Did  they  divide  ten 
a^inst  one  ?  By  no  means :  they  di- 
vided six  against  five.  And  in  the 
same  way  have  they  constantly  pro- 
ceeded. We  met  a  lawyer,  a  day  or 
two  since,  who  had  just  heard  one  of 
the  objections  to  a  vote  argued  and 
decided.  It  was  aeainst  one  of  Lord 
Belfast's  votes ;  and,  in  hit  mind,  the 
objection  was  fully  sustained  in  evi- 
dence. But  the  committee  divided 
upon  it,  and,  by  six  votes  against  five, 
disallowed  the  objection,  and  retained 
the  vote  on  the  poll !  And  if  any  one 
takes  up  the  day's  proceedings  he  is 
sure  to  find,  not  a  constant  succession 
of  decisions  against  the  Whig  member, 
but  peihaps  three  objections  allowed, 
and  four  disallowed,  as  the  evidence 
may  have  proved  strong,  or  been  thought 
insufficient. 

Now,  there  is  one  immense  differ- 
ence between  these  two  courses  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  Whig  committees  not 
only  give  the  seaU  to  their  friends, 
but  they  manage  to  get  through  the 
business  so  summarily,  as  also  to  save 
those  friends  from  any  considerable 
expenditure.  While  the  Conservative 
committees,  proceeding  by  the  tedious 
path  of  actual  investigation,  if  they 
should  even  seat,  at  last,  tlie  petitioners, 
will  only  do  so  after  an  enormous  ex- 


penditure,— a  difference  of  no   slight 
magnitude  or  importance. 

yi.   PCTERSFIELD. 

Committee :  8  Whigs,  3  ConBervaitves, 

In  this  case  Mr.  Hector,  a  Whig- 
Radical,  petitioned  against  Sir  W.  Jol- 
liffe,  a  Conservative.  The  latter  looked 
at  the  committee;  pondered  over  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  session  1835,  oat  of 
ten  Whig  committees,  not  a  single  one 
had  ever  decided  in  favour  of  a  Con- 
servative; and  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  decline  the  contest.  His  case 
was  a  good  one ;  his  counsd  and  wit- 
nesses ready;  but,  with  eight  Whigs 
on  tlie  committee,  the  struggle  seemed 
so  hopeless,  as  to  render  the  ordinary 
expenditure  absurd.  He  therefore  at 
once  told  the  committee  tliat  he  would 
give  tliem  no  further  trouble;  saw  a 
few  votes  struck  off"  the  poll ;  the  re- 
port made  up ;  and  so  ended  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Petersfield  committee. 

VII.  SLIGO. 

Committee :  8  WhigSy  3  Conservatives. 

This  was  a  case  of  qualification. 
Mr.  Martin,  the  representative  of  Sligo 
in  the  last  election,  alleged  that  Mr. 
Somers,  who,  under  the  patronge  of 
the  priests,  had  supplanted  him,  had 
no  legal  qualification.  And  this  was 
the  main,  and  almost  the  only,  question 
for  the  committee  to  try. 

The  petitioner's  counsel,  then,  so 
soon  as  they  got  liberty  to  do  so,  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  the  deficiency  of  Mr. 
Somers's  qualification  in  two  points  of 
view.  First,  that  it  was  not  of  the 
required  amount ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  was  mortgaged  for  more  than  its 
utmost  value. 

Their  case  was  got  up  with  great 
care,  and  the  greatest  confidence  was 
felt,  that  so  completely  would  the  sit- 
ting member  be  shewn  to  have  no 
estate  at  all,  that  <'  it  was  morally 
impossible  for  any  eleven  men  in  the 
house  to  keep  him  in  his  seat.**  Such 
was  the  language  commonly  used ;  and 
we  must  say,  that,  considering  the  case 
which  the  petitioners  had  to  produce, 
they  were  fully  warranted  in  this  ex- 
pectation. 

The  main  feature  in  Mr.  Somers's 
qualification,  as  stated  and  sworn  to, 
was  a  leasehold  estate  called  «  the 
lands  of  Cuppajh."  Tliis  was  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  400  acres,  and 
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as  being  of  the  annual  value  (300/.)  re- 
qoired  by  law. 

No^,  the  counsel  for  the  petition 
rf»e^wed  at  once  that,  of  these  400  acres, 
ooly  102  were  cultivated  at  all,  the  rest 
tiein^  bog  and  mountain,  of  no  real 
^rmlue,  and  producing  no  rent.    They 
»be?wed,  next,  by  the  evidence  of  most 
competent  witnesses,  land-agents,  tithe- 
▼^uers,&c.,  that  part  of  these  102  acres 
^nrere  worth  only  Qs,  per  acre  of  annual 
rent,  and  part  rather  more;  but  that 
the    highest  value  of  any  part  was  30s. 
per  acre,  which  would  only  give  about 
120/.  or  ISO/,  as  the  average  rental; 
i^hlle  18/.  9s.  Zd,  per  annum  had  to  be 
jpAid  out  of  it  to  the  superior  landlord. 
Xbe  county  assessments,  and  all  other 
applicable  documents,  were  also  pro- 
duced, to  confirm  these  valuations. 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  shewn  that 
mortgages  were  regularly  registered  in 
the  proper  office  in  Dublin,  thereby 
becoming  a  fixed  charge  on  the  estate, 
— to  a  greater  amount  of  annual  interest 
than  these  lands  could  possibly  yield. 
And  thus  the  case  was  fully  made  out, 
that  Mr.  Somers  had  no  qualification 
irhatever! 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done,  to  save 
this  choice  member  of  "the  Tail?" 
Could  it  be,  that  one  of  O'ConnelKs 
scholars  could  be  found  at  a  loss,  or 
that  a  Whig  committee  could  actually 
be  under  the  necessity  of  unseating 
one  of  the  ministerial  majority  ? 

No,  there  was  no  fear  of  that.  First 
of  all,  a  witness  was  produced  who 
swore,  that  sometime  last  spring,  a  few 
weeks  only  before  the  election,  he 
undertook  the  management  of  this 
"estate;"  and  at  once  advan^d  the 
rents  from  130/.  a-year  to  310/.  !1 
One  hundred  and  two  acres,  producing 
three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  a-year ; 
the  highest  value,  according  to  several 
experienced  judges,  being  30s.  per 
acre! 

This  witness  was  naturally  asked, 
"  Whether  Mr.  Somers  had  ever  re- 
ceived this  advanced  rent?*'  He  an- 
sweredy  that  he  had.  Presently,  after 
a  few  intervening  questions,  lie  said 
tliat  Mr.  Soniers  had  received  a  pari. 
And  shortly  after  he  confessed  that  the 
only  way  in  which  Mr.  Somers  had  re- 
ceived it  was  ^*  in  account/** 

He  was  further  asked,  whether  there 
was  any  documentary  evidence,  such 
as  leases  or  agreements,  in  oroof  ofthis 
exUraordinary  transaction ;  by  which  a 
few  Irish  cotters  had  suddienly  con- 


sented to  pay  nearly  treble  their  accus- 
tomed rents.  In  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry, the  witness  produced  a  paper, 
purporting  to  be  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  twenty-one  tenants.  Nineteen 
of  the  signatures  were  marks,  or  cromes  ; 
but  there  was  an  attesting  witness. 
That  witness  was,  of  course,  called  for. 
But  he  had  been  very  conveniently  left 
in  Ireland!  So  that  this  most  incre- 
dible story  rested  upon  the  oath  of  the 
professed  agent, "  a  cousin'*  of  the  sit- 
ting member's;  supported  by  a  paper 
with  nineteen  crosses  to  it  I 

Well, — but  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  mortgages?  Oh,  the  same 
skill  that  had  made  the  estate  of  suffi- 
cient value,  could  feel  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  wiping  ofi"  a  few  thousands  of 
incumbrances  of  this  trivial  kind.  Re- 
leases  %otre  produced^  without  the  least 
hesitation,  of  all  these  charges,  and  thus 
the  "  estate"  stood  in  its  full,  though 
rather  recent,  value,  of  310/.  a-year. 

True,  no  deeds  of  this  kind  were  of 
any  legal  value,  except  they  were  found 
registered  in  the  proper  office  in  Dub- 
lin. These  releases  were  not  so  re- 
gistered ;  that  was  in  proof.  But,  nam 
verrons,  they  were  good  enough  for  a 
Whig  committee. 

With  such  full  and  satisfactory^  evi- 
dence, our  readers  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  that  the  committee 
came  to  a  resolution, "  Tliat  the  peti- 
tioners had  not  proved  their  allegation; 
that  Mr.  Somers  was  not  poss^sed  of 
a  legal  qualification." 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  admit, 
that  these  eleven  gentlemen,  or  tliose  of 
them  who  concurred  in  their  report, 
did  not  aver,  upon  their  oaths,  that  Mr. 
Somers  had  satisfactorily  proved  his 

rilification.  They  merely  asserted, 
t  the  petitioners  had  not  substan- 
tiated their  obiection  ;  meaning,  we 
suppose,  that  the  petitioners  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  to  disprove,  on  the 
instant,  a  story  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  previously  to  anticipate  1 

We  do  not  accuse  this  committee  of 
"perjury;"  but  we  feel  assured  that 
their  own  consciences  cannot  acquit 
them  of  injustice, 

VIII.  BRISTOL. 

Committee:  8  Whigs,  3  Conservatives. 

This  was  what  might  be  technically 
called  "  a  heavy  case."  There  was  a 
majority  of  53  to  be  reduced,  before  llie 
peiitioDer^  Mr.  F^i|^p^,%y^S!f5fi5g<K^, 
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ooM  unseat  die  sitting  member^  Sir. 
Berkeley.  Tbie  would  hvre  been  a 
stigbt  uodertaking,  even  with  the  most 
impartial  (nfottoal  ;  and,  aooordingly, 
no  fewer  than  150  witaeaees  wei« 
bcouebt  up  to  town  in  the  petitioner's 
beiMdf. 

But  tboee  or  ft>ur  days*  struggle 
turned  difieuUy  into  hopelessness.  To 
he  stepped  at  every  point  by  the  tech- 
nical objections  of  an  opponent  who 
feels  that  he  ^  has  the  committee  with 
liim  ;**  4e  be  prevented  firom  pursuing 
the  most  legitimate  line  of  alrgument 
and  examination;  and  to  struggle  in 
vain,  with  rising  disgust,  at  finding 
e»ery  <)uestion  decid^  to  hie  disad- 
vantage :  all  diese,  and  numberless 
otiier  lieelings  and  motives,  naturally 
bring  a  man  in  such  a  position  as  tliis 
to  a  speedy  surrender.  The  fourth  day 
thoroughly  satisfied  tlie  Bristol  Con- 
servatives of  the  impossibility  of  suc- 
cess, under  such  circumstances;  and 
they,  therefore,  very  naturally  withdrew 
from  the  unequal  contest,  and  left  the 
eight  Whigs  masters  of  the  held. 

IX.   MARYLEBONE, 

Committee :  3  Whigs,  8  Coutervatines. 

So  soon  as  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  saw 
the  names  of  this  committee,  he  at  once 
resigned  the  seat.  In  his  letter  to  his 
constituents  he  frankly  eays,  that  as  he 
knew  of  no  instance  of  a  committee  of 
Whigs  deciding  in  lavour  of  a  Con- 
servative, 4>r  of  a  committee  of  Con- 
servatives deciding  in  fovourof.a  Whig; 
and  as  lie  -bad  no  reason  to  expect  a 
mirade  to  be  wrought  in  bis  behalf,  be 
came  to  the  resolution,  so  soon  as  he 
had  ascertained  the  complexion  of  the 
committee,  to  save  them  and  himself 
ail  further  trouble. 

In  this  universal  crimination  Sir 
Samuel  exceeds  the  ibct.  A  Conser\'- 
ative — decidedly  Conservative— com- 
mittee, did,  in  1835,  seat  Mr.  Hurst,  a 
Whig,  for  Horsham,  and  reject  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Broadwood,  a  Con- 
servative. 

But  Sir  Samuel's  case  was  one  of 
m»e  ^UMi^ication.  lie  4iad  sworn,  on 
entering  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate 
of  300/.  a-year,  which  he  then  named 
Md  <|escribed.  Dioes  he  mean  to  say, 
that  if  he  had  laid  before  this  com- 
mittee, oonsbting  as  it  did  of  Lord 
-Eastnor,  Aid.  Copeland,  Mr,  Fute^, 


Mr.  Blackborne,  Mr,  Fttmbam^  3ir. 
MiUi,  Mr,  Sturt,  the  Chishalmc^  Mr. 
Luke  WkUe,  Mr.  Winningtoo,  and 
Mr.  UttHtheoat  (the  six  whose  nanes 
we  have  given  in  Italics  being  county 
members) — will  he  say,  diat  if  be  bad 
simply  laid  before  tbeae  devea  gentle- 
men his  title-deeds  to  the  said  freehold 
estate,  there  could  be  the  least  danger, 
or  even  possibility,  that  ihejr  coold 
ba^e  reported  to  the  house  that  be  had 
DO  qualification  ?  Assuredly  not.  The 
sole  Mason,  then,  why  Sir  Samuel 
flbrank  from  ^tbis  inquiry  was»  became 
he  votm  unMe  to  prove  ku  ^ualUiceiiamf 
sworn  to  it  though  he  had !  Bat  vrlnt 
shall  we  say  to  his  waiting  to  aee  tbe 
names  of  the  committee  befose  be  came 
to  this  prudent  determination  ?  I«  not 
this  the  plainest  possible  deolaiation  of 
his  belief,  that  a  oooHaittee  of  Whigs 
and  Radicals  might  have  saved  bim? 
And,  in  thus  judging,  he  was  fully  war- 
ranted for  the  past;  for  we  have  not 
tl>e  least  hesitation  in  declaring  our 
belief,  that  Sir  Saaiuel  Whalley  pos- 
sesses a  far  better  qualificatioQ  tbaa 
does  Mr.  Somers  of  Siigo. 

And  here  we  end  this  paiafbl  story. 
Youghal,  the  tenth  commitCee  struck, 
is  still  pending;  and  Tyneroouth,  in 
whioh  case  Miir.  Young  Designed  his 
seat,  was  one  in  which  no  party  feeU 
ings  were  conceraed.  We  bear,  just 
as  we  are  closing,  that  the  Ipswich  in- 
vestigatian  has  closed,  after  a  pro- 
tracted silting  of  sixteen  days,  termi- 
nating in  tbe  suocess  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
Consenxative  petitioner.  This  is  the 
first  and  only  case  in  which  tbe  Con- 
servatives have  yet  succeeded  in  seat- 
ing their  candidate ;  and  we  are  liappy 
to  say  tliat  their  success  is  unstained 
with  tlie  least  dishonour.  No  roan  who 
has  watched  the  proceedings  of  that 
committee  can  foel  a  doubt,  that  it  was 
as  nearly  an  impartial  tribunal  as  could 
possibly  be  selected  out  of  a  body  of 
658  politicians.  Tbe  Wliigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  boast  of  having  defeated  us 
in  the  Roxburgh,  Salfoid,  Longfoid, 
Petersfield,  Bristol,  and  Sligo  cases; 
but,  in  at  least /otr  out  of  tl^ese  six, 
tbey  haw  lost  mose  in  honour  th«i 
they  have  gained  in  political  power. 
They  have  saved  tiieroselves  kom  the 
loss  of  six  votes  in  parliament ;  but 
they  baveeamed  and  obtained  the  deep 
disgust  of  all  honourable  men. 


Unkfk  t-J.  Mofw*  Quth  S«vit, 
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A  HUNDRED  MONTHS  OF  LIBERALISM. 

Men  are  generally,  and  very  naturally,  prone  to  stop  at  certain  periods  and 
milestones  of  life's  journey,  in  order  to  look  around  and  survey  the  road  over 
which  they  have  passed,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  from  which  they  have 
escaped,  and  to  gather  from  the  study  of  both  such  lessons  as  may  be  serviceable 
to  them  for  the  future.  The  preparation  of  our  Hundredth  Number  seems  to  offer 
one  of  these  halting -places,  and  to  suggest  very  forcibly  the  expediency  of 
throwing  a  comprehensive  glance  over  the  past,  and  of  anew  examining  both  our 
data  and  our  deductions,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  have  any  thing  yet  to 
learn  or  to  unlearn,  from  the  experience  of  these  unforeseen,  and  certainly  un- 
paralleled, days. 

This  periodical  dates  its  birth  from  a  moment  of  great  interest,  but  by  no 
means  of  good  omen  or  pleasant  remembrance.  It  sprang  into  existence  imme- 
diately after  the  entrance  into  the  British  cabinet  of  the  evil  spirit,  Liberalism  ; 
and  its  political  career  has  been  little  else  than  one  continuous  effort,  however 
feeble,  to  unmask  the  subtle  deceits  of  that  crafty  foe,  and  to  awaken  tlie  people 
of  England  to  a  just  sense  of  the  dangers  attending  its  insidious  manoeuvres. 

Liberalism  is  Infidelity :  it  is  a  modem  name  assumed  to  gild  over  and 
render  less  frightful  an  old  and  justly  dreaded  abomination.  But,  although  this 
is  strictly  true,  and  in  no  way  exaggerates  the  evil,  yet  it  will  be  right  both  to 
qualify  and  explain,  and  also  to  prove  the  correctness  of,  this  assertion. 

Liberalism  is  Inhdelity ;  but,  in  so  saying,  neither  do  we  intend,  nor  do  our 
words  imply,  that  every  one  calling  himself  a  Liberal,  or  who  is  tainted  in  a 
certain  degree  with  the  principles  of  Liberalism,  is  therefore  an  Infidel  in  the  full 
meaDinz  of  the  term,  lliis  is  apparent  in  the  use  made  of  the  opposite  appella- 
tion. The  principles  of  Conservatism,  if  traced  to  their  real  basis,  are  essentially 
religious ;  yet  who  ever  thinks  of  asserting  that  all  who  call  themselves  Conserv- 
atives are  really  religious  n>en  7  The  fact  is,  that  numbers  range  themselves  both 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  who  have  never  fairly  considered  the  principles 
to  which  they  profess  to  adhere.  But  while  this  is  the  case  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  if  seriously  investigated,  the  basis  of 
Conservative  principles  will  be  found  to  rest  on  Revealed  Truth ;  while  the  real 
foundatioo  of  Liberalism  lies  in  Infidelity.  Men  may  attach  themselves  to  the 
one  party  or  to  the  other,  without  rightly  kno^^ing  why;  but  as  the  only  real 
Conservative,  the  only  one  who  can  be  safely  depended  upon,  is  he  who  has, 
whetlier  determinately  or  unconsciously,  fastened  his  faith  upK>n  some  of  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, —  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  any  man 
who  rightly  understands,  and  is  tlioroughly  imbued  with,  the  principles  of  Liber- 
alism, is,  to  all  intenu  and  purposes,  an  Infidel.  ^         ^^  VjUUV  IC 
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Liberalism  is  Infidelity :  in  other  words,  Dberalism  does  not  receive  the 
words  of  Inspiration.  It  is  often  compelled,  in  a  country  like  England,  to  bend 
to  public  opinion  so  far  as  to  offer  a  sort  of  eitemal  homage  to  Cliristianity :  but 
bring  it  to  the  lest,  of  receiTiog  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God^  and  of  aubraitting 
implicitly  to  its  decisions,  and  Liberalism  instantly  flies  oflT.  It  will  not  acknow- 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  it  objects  to  admit  them  to  this  rank; 
it  is  unbelieving, —  i.e.,  infidel. 

Thus,  to  adduce  a  most  respectable  representative  of  Liberalism, — ^we  have 
heard  Lord  Morpeth,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  adopt  the  question  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  **  What  is  Truth  ?'*  and  in  Pilate's  own  spirit,  as  neither  desiring  nor 
expecting  an  answer.  And,  in  like  manner,  we  nave  seen  the  whole  Liberal 
party,  for  many  years  past,  eagerly  coalescing  with  Jews,  or  Papists,  or  Socinians, 
—  in  short,  with  any  and  with  all  who  reject  the  authority  of  tlie  Bible, 
— against  the  Church  of  England,  which  rests  simply  and  solely  upon  the 
foundation  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  essence  of  Liberalism,  then,  being  Infidelity,  we  might  safely  calculate 
upon  its  tendency  toeing  to  unseliie  and  dkorgarme  every  thmg  it  touched.  And 
precisely  thus  have  we  seen  it  operating  througnont  the  hundred  months  of  our  career. 

Our  labours  commenced,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  just  at  the  period 
when  the  spirit  of  Liberalism,  which  had  long  been  hovering  near,  watching  (or 
an  unguarded  hour,  had  been  at  last  admitted  into  the  councils  of  Britain,  there 
to  delude  by  its  falsehoods,  and  seduce  by  its  flattering  promises. 

A  twelvemonth  before,  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  seemed  altogether  immovable.  The  country  at  peace  and  unity  with 
itself — the  government  strong  at  home  and  abroad, —  nothing  seemed  left  to 
desire,  save  the  settlement  of  one  question,  raised  by  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  to 
a  factitious  importance;  but  which  that  same  Liberalism  constantly  insisted 
might  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  arranged,  by  a  trifling  and  immaterial  con- 
cession, it  was  only  to  put  all  religions  on  a  footing  in  the  legislature — to 
abandon  tlie  national  protest  against  Popery  —  to  assume  that  one  religion  was 
as  good  as  another, — a  few  merely  theoreticai  concessions  of  this  kind  would 
remove  all  heartburnings,  terminate  the  only  question  which  could  embarrass  the 
government,  and  settle  every  thing  on  the  most  happy  and  delightful  footing  I 

So  promised  Liberalism,  then  unhappily  allowed  first  to  ofler  its  seductive 
reasonings  in  the  British  councils.  But  Liberalism  is  a  cheat  and  a  liar  ;  and  it 
never  enters  but  to  unsettle,  and  to  disorganise,  and  to  destroy.  Let  us  see  how 
its  promises  were  kept  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

Liberalism  promised  to  the  ministry  then  existing,  a  termination  of  the  only 
question  which  perplexed  them  —  a  removal  of  the  only  cause  of  weakness  and 
embarrassment — and  a  state  of  settled  permanence  and  consolidation,  growing 
out  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  this  quarrel. 

Instead  of  which,  that  powerful  cabinet,  with  the  '' foremost  man  of  all  this 
age*'  for  its  head,  and  the  ablest  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  defender, 
crumbled  to  pieces,  in  little  more  than  a  single  twelvemonth,  in  a  state  of  help- 
lessness and  degradation,  which,  to  those  who  remembered  its  former  power,  and 
considered  also  the  materials  of  which  it  consisted,  was  all  but  miraculous  ! 

Liberalism  promised  the  House  of  Commons  that,  this  one  troublesome  ques- 
tion set  at  rest,  it  should  dwell  in  peace,  undisturbed  by  such  fierce  contentions 
as  had  latterly  shaken  it  to  its  centre,*  and  should  permanently  enjoy  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Instead  of  which,  as  the  cabinet  which  prepared  the  Emancipation  Bill  had 
been  the  first  victim,  the  assembly  which  adopted  it  was  the  second.  The  House 
of  Commons  itself,  having  become  almost  hateful  to  the  people,  was  formally 
accused,  tried,  and  convicted,  before  a  second  year  had  elapsed ;  and  was  dis- 
persed to  the  winds,  and  replaced  by  a  totally  different  body. 

Liberalism  told  the  House  of  Lords  to  imitate  the  tergiversation  of  the 
Commons,'  and  to  join  in  surrendering  that  Protestant  constitution,  which  for 
many  years  before  it  had  firmly  maintained.  The  same  motive  was  offered, 
namely,  (he  hope  of  augmented  contentment  and  peace,  greater  harmony  among 
the  people,  and  greater  respect  for  the  constitutional  tribunals. 


•  Debates  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  1825^^^^^ 
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Instead  of  which,  when  the  House  of  Lords  had  thus  foolishly  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  ministry  and  the  House  of  Commons,  iti  punishment,  also,  was  at 
band.  The  ministry,  which  originated  the  measure,  had  been  broken  to  pieces ; 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  adopted  it,  had  been  cashiered  and  reconstructed. 
It  was  next  the  turn  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Britain  saw  with  astonishment, 
before  the  third  anniversary  of  <'  emancipation,*'  the  Peers  of  England  brought  to 
a  disgraceful  capitulation ;  forced  to  submit  even  to  a  temporary  non-existence ; 
pushed  rudely  aside,  and  yielding,  under  the  dictates  of/eor,  absolutely  to 
absent  tliemsdves  from  the  house  of  their  assembly,  and  to  permit  the  English 
constitution  to  be  wholly  remodelled  without  their  consent! 

Libemiism  promised  the  Church,  also,  a  vast  increase  of  security  and  peace. 
Not  only  were  the  Romish  priests  themselves  brought  forward,  to  protest  before 
the  House  of  Lords  that,  if  "  equal  rights ''  were  but  conceded  to  the  Papists, 
no  idea  would  ever  be  entertained  of  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  privileges 
or  possessions  of  the  established  church  ;  but  even  English  clergymen  were  found 
to  prognosticate  with  the  utmost  boldness,  that  we  had  only  to  grant  **  emancipa- 
tion," to  **  make  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  secure  as  the  church  in  Yorkshire." 

Instead  of  which,  the  political  power  which  was  granted  to  the  Papists  was 
instantly  applied,  under  the  guidance  of  these  very  priests,  to  their  darling  object, 
the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  Jirnt  year  after  the  passing  the 
Romish  Relief-bill  had  seen  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  which  framed  the 
measure ;  the  second,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  passed  it ; 
the  third,  the  degradation  of  the  House  of  Peers  which  succumbed  to  it.  And 
now,  \he/ottrth  year  beheld  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  for  the  suppression  of 
ten  Protestant  bishoprics  in  Ireland ;  and  the  next  saw  a  meeting  held  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  charitable  subscription  to  save  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  Ireland  from  starving  I 

UberaliBm  promised  the  people,  also,  vast  advantages  from  yielding  to  its 
suggestions,  llie  said  bill  was  to  be,  especially,  a  *' healing  measure,"  fraught  with 
all  kinds  of  blessings  and  advantages  to  every  class  in  the  empire.  More  parti- 
cularly were  we  assured,  that,  so  soon  as  this  "  boon  "  was  conferred  on  **  the 
people  of  Ireland, "such  would  be  the  gratitude  and  the  delightful  pacification 
of  that  heretofore  disturbed  country,  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  of  our  army 
might  be  disbanded,  and  the  whole  expense  of  their  maintenance  saved  to  the 
country. 

Instead  of  which,  it  is  now  abundantly  apparent  that  the  feuds  and  animosities 
which  previously  existed  in  Ireland  have  been  increased  four-fold ;  and,  in  place 
of  a  reduction  of  the  army  thus  obtained,  we  have,  in  fact,  actually  a  larger 
military  force  at  present  in  existence  than  was  found  necessary  before  this 
"  healing  measure  was  adopted  1  The  number  of  land  forces  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1829,  was  89,723 ;  the  number  moved  for  in  1836  was 
89,355 :  since  when.  Liberalism  has  been  doing  its  work  in  Canada  also,  and  we 
are  now  to  maintain  some  93,000  or  94,000  men  I 

Thus,  in  every  single  point,  has  Liberalism  proved  false  and  deceitful.  Not 
one  of  all  the  gains  and  advantages  held  out  by  this  seducer  has  been  realised  : 
in  every  point  the  failure  and  the  deception  is  manifest  and  complete.  Even 
Lord  Grey  himself,  one  of  the  chief  i^ents  in  urging  forward  the  concession  of 
1829,  has  since  confessed,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  his  **  bitter  disappoint- 
ment at  its  results." 

But,  does  the  mischief  end  here?  Far  from  it.  Instead  of  ending,  we  are 
but  at  the  beginning.  A  false  principle  has  been  admitted  into  the  constitution, 
a  fundamental  error  into  our  system  of  government;  and,  so  long  as  it  remains 
there,  it  must  either  subdue  and  counteract  the  opposing  principles,  or  must  lead 
to  a  perpetual  intestine  war&re.  And  this  is  the  perplexing  and  dangerous 
predicament  in  which  we  are  now  placed. 

The  yielding  ground  to  "  Liberal "  principles  in  1829,  necessarily  led  to  the 
speedy  yielding  of  office  to  '*  Liberal "  statesmen.  Accordingly,  since  1830,  we 
have  lived  under  a  '*  Libeml  '*  government.  Let  us  pause,  then,  and  consider 
for  a  moment  the  real  nature  of  this  position. 

Liberalism,  as  we  have  said,  is  Infidelity.  Now,  Infidelity  has,  like  other 
principles,  its  various  aspects  and  modifications.    In  its  ig^JI^^I^^^Jftrfi^il^^ 
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not,  now,  often  foand  among  the  educated  classes  in  this  country ;  bat  in  the 
guise  of  mere  scepticism,  believing  little,  and  caring  nothing  at  ail,  on  any 
religious  topic,  it  is  common  enough.  This  is  the  mode  of  its  exbtence  amoiig 
the  Bulwers,  Wards,  Humes,  Grotes,  and  Mulgraves  of  our  political  hemispbere. 
Now  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  to  a  man  of  this  school,  the  making  a  dtsUoc- 
tion  between  one  man  and  another,  on  the  score  of  his  religious  bdief,  most  be 
the  most  unreasonable,  the  most  unjust,  the  most  intolerable  thing,  that  can  be 
conceived.  And  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  this  is  the  sort  of  notion  which  pos- 
sesses the  ascendency  at  present  in  the  British  cabinet.  Looking  at  the  past  life 
of  the  premier  himself,  his  acknowledged  habits,  and  his  public  dedarations,  we 
have  little  doubt  that,  so  (ar  as  he  can  be  serious  and  in  earnest  about  any  thing, 
thb  is  his  deliberate  view  of  the  matter. 

But,  then,  it  must  be  observed  in  the  next  place,  that  this  notion  is  at  war 
vrith  the  whole  course  and  current  of  the  British  constitution  and  the  British 
institutions.  And,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this  contrariety,  we  have  the  prime 
minister  and  his  cabinet  constantly  betraying  the  opposition  which  exists  between 
the  system  to  which  they  feel  obliged  publicly  to  profess  adherence,  and  that 
which  their  secret  inclinations  lead  them  to  prefer. 

Thus,  we  find,  if  any  doubting  member  of  either  house  of  parliament  ventures 
to  express  a  suspicion  of  the  honest  intentions  of  the  ministry  towards  either  of 
the  established  churches.  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell  are  ready 
to  declare,  with  all  becoming  indignation,  the  injustice  of  such  doubts,  and  the 
sincere  attachment  of  the  government  to  the  Church,  and  their  determinatioa  to 
afford  it  the  firmest  support. 

But  let  a  dissenting  deputation  wait  upon  either  of  these  noble  lords,  to 
complain  of  the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  pay  to  the  support  of  a  church 
to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  they  are  sure  to  find  the  readiest  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  and  sometimes  even  a  distinct  avowal  of  concurrence  in  these 
views;  although  between  such  views,  and  an  attachment  to  the  principle  of 
an  establishment,  there  is  the  most  irreconcileable  contrariety. 

Mere  wordsj  however,  may  mislead,  or  leave  room  for  misconstruction; 
but  with  respect  to  overt  aciSj  there  can  be  no  such  liability  to  mistake.  Let 
us  see,  then,  what  have  been  the  doings  of  this  ministry,  professing  as  it  does 
the  firmest  attachment  to  the  Church,  within  the  Utst  three  or  four  years. 

The  very  first  act  of  Lord  Melbourne's  cabinet,  on  its  construction  in  1834, 
was  the  sending  a  commission  into  Ireland,  to  inquire  whether  the  established 
church  of  that  kingdom  was  not  too  rich,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable 
to  take  tomethingfropn  her. 

In  the  year  immediately  following,  in  order  to  parry  and  postpone  tlie  urgent 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  similar  commission  was  sent  into  that  part 
of  the  island,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  the  established  church  in  that  country 
was  really  in  want  of  assistance,  and  whether  it  was  necessary  to  give  something 
to  her. 

These  two  commissions  were  sent  out  by  the  same  men,  and  with  a  very 
similar  scope  and  object.  The  first  was  directed  to  by  hr  the  largest  kingdom 
and  population,  and  undertook  an  inquiry  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  intri- 
cacies. On  the  point  of  celerity  and  dispatch,  we  must  conclude  that  both 
commissions  received  distinct  instructions,  and  naturally  acted  up  to  the  spirit 
of  those  orders. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  commission  sent  to  Ireland,  to 
inquire  into  the  practicability  of  taking  something  from  the  churdi,  contrived, 
though  having  by  far  the  most  extensive  task  of  the  two,  to  complete  and  hand 
in  its  report  in  about  six  months  from  the  time  of  its  appohitment.  Whilt 
that  directed  to  Scotland,  with  a  much  more  limited  field,  but  having  for  its  object 
the  ascertaining  what  must  be  given  to  the  church,  has  been  prosecuting  its  in- 
quiries for  nearly  three  years,  and  has  only  been  enabled,  as  yet,  to  give  in  a 
small  portion  o.f  its  report.  Such  is  the  vast  discrepancy  in  point  of  speed ; 
such  the  difference  between  giving  to,  and  taking  from,  the  church. 

This  is  one  specimen  of  the  manifestations  of  friendship  towards  our  eccle- 
siastical establishments.  Another  was  given  in  last  year*s  proposition  relative  ta 
the  abolition  of  Church-rates. 

On  that  occasion,  these  professed  supporters  of  tl^e  ilCl^j't^^Jl^y  proposed, 
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and  supported  the  proposition  with  all  the  power  of  the  goTemment,  to  take  from 
the  church  an  income  of  597,000/.  a-year,  arising  out  of  rates  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  her  from  time  immemorial ;  aad  to  give  her,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  sum  of 
250,000/.  a*year,  to  be  raised  by  rack-renting  Aer  own  estates  /  A  scheme  about 
as  feir  and  equitable  as  it  would  be  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Bedford  that  market^tolls 
were  unpopular  and  unjust,  and  that  you  would  therefore  throw  open  Coveot 
Garden,  free  of  all  rents  and  charges,  to  the  public ;  and  that,  in  order  to  reoom- 

S*nse  him  for  the  loss,  you  would  undertake  the  management  of  his  estate  of 
loomsbury  for  him,  and  try  to  make  it  produce  better  rents  thau  it  had  hereto* 
lore  done.  Doubtless,  his  grace  would  highly  appreciate  the  justice  and  libe- 
rality of  such  a  scheme,  and  be  inclined  to  reckon  that  man  a  great/rieiu/ of  his 
who  had  originated  the  proposition. 

Such,  then,  are  the  proofs  of  friendship  already  furnished  by  the  present 
cabinet  to  the  established  churches  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  Irelana,  they 
ehoose  to  assume  that  the  church  is  too  rich ;  and,  accordingly,  they  refuse  to 
enable  the  clergy  of  that  country  to  recover  their  legal  dues,  except  by  a  bill 
which  confiscates  a  portion  of  her  unquestionable  property.  In  Scotland,  they 
have  no  such  exi:ess  of  wealth  to  allege, —  on  the  contrary,  they  see  tlie  existence 
of  insufficient  revenues.  But  they  prefer  paying  a  gang  of  commissioners  to  range 
the  kingdom  for  three  yeara  together,  to  inquire  into  what  is  perfectly  notorious, 
rather  than  meet  the  case  honestly  and  boldly,  by  a  parliamentary  grant.  In 
England,  they  return  to  the  spoliation  system,  and  propose,  as  in  Ireland,  to 
take  something  from  a  church  which  is  confessed,  under  their  own  hands,  to  be 
too  poor  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  population.  And  if  we  seek  an 
explanation  of  all  this  hypocritical  dealing— all  tliis  rea/ warfare  against  esta- 
blishments the  interests  of  which  these  men  profess  to  have  greatly  at  heart,  tliere 
can  be  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact  but  this, — that  Liberalism 
teaches  them  that  all  religions  and  all  religious  differences  are  matters  of  trivial 
importance ;  that  there  is  no  substantial  truth  or  reality  in  the  matter  ;  and  that 
they  consequently  do  really  suppose  that  establishments  of  this  kind,  although 
they  feel  obliged  to  profess  a  love  for  them,  are  unnecessary  for  the  general  good, 
and  unjust  in  their  taxation  of  those  who  dissent  from  them.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  secret  conviction  of  those  of  the  ministry  who  trouble  themselves 
about  the  matter.  And  it  is  the  best  excuse  that  we  can  offer  for  their  conduct. 
To  take  the  contrary  view,  and  to  assume  that  they  are  really  sincere  when  they 
profess  an  attachment  to  the  church,  involves  a  hr  greater  condemnation ;  for  it 
leaves  them  exposed  to  the  fearful  charge  of  believing  a  certain  line  of  policy 
10  be  right  and  just,  and  yet  continually  following  its  very  opposite. 

Sitch,  then,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  a  *'  Liberal "  government. 
It  is  a  government  which  professes  an  attachment  to  the  established  church, 
with  just  the  same  sincerity  as  the  Papists  in  parliament  swear  to  do  nothing  to 
injure  that  church  :  both  parties  reserving  to  themselves  the  fullest  liberty  to 
compass  its  utter  destniction,  if  they  shall  be  able  to  find  a  fitting  opportunity. 

And  this  is  the  point,  in  the  march  of  Liberalism,  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived.  The  first  step  was  taken  more  than  twenty  years  since,  when  Lord  Liver- 
pool allowed  "  emancipation  "  to  be  made  "  an  open  question  **  in  his  cabinet 
This  was  tlie  first  opening  made  for  the  entrance  of  Liberalism.  By  it  the  go- 
vernment confessed  a  degree  of  irresolution  and  uncertainty.  In  place  of  a  fixed 
opinion  and  a  firm  resolve,  it  tacitly  admitted  a  doubt  to  exist,  as  to  whether  its 
views  were  or  were  not  well-founded.  This  was  a  position  which  could  never  be 
permanent.  A  party  ui^ging  a  claim,  on  one  side,  with  xeal  and  pertinacity,  and 
a  determination  to  succeed,  can  never  be  successfully  resisted  by  an  irresolute 
and  doubtful  line  of  defence  on  the  other.  It  was,  therefore,  this  original  error, 
committed  almost  twenty  years  before,  by  Lord  Liverpool,  which  placed  the  mi- 
nistry of  1829  in  the  difficult  position  of  being  compelled  either  to  surrender  the 
question,  or  to  assume  that  higher  ground  which  had  been  abandoned  ever  since 
1812.  The  latter  seemed  difficult— perhaps,  nearly  impossible ;  and  the  other 
alternative  was  consequently  taken  :  giving  Liberalism  at  once  a  footing  in  the 
government,  which  it  has  since  used  with  Uie  most  fearful  effect. 

Liberalism,  then,  has  such  possession  of  the  executive,  as  to  tlireaten  the  most 
fearful  eonsequences  to  the  established  churches  of  these  islands.  These  are  iu 
first  objects.    Ulterior  views  may  all  be  postponed  until  some  progress  has  beeo 
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made  io  this  quarter.  Liberalism  likes  not  either  monarchy  or  aristocracy ;  bat 
it  were  useless  to  assail  the  throne,  until  the  altar  had  first  been  levelled.  Our 
present  governors  would  readily  do  the  bidding  of  their  masters,  the  InfideU, 
Dissenters,  and  Papists  of  the  empire;  but  there  is  an  hindrance  in  the  way. 
And  what  is  that  hindrance  ?  It  is,  the  growing  repugnance  of  the  people  to  all 
suQh  schemes.  '  Just  in  proportion  as  the  real  views  and  objects  of  the  leading 
Liberals  have  become  apparent,  has  a  feeling  of  dislike  spread  among  the  well- 
informed  classes  of  our  population.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  them  banded 
together,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  in  Conservative  associations.  And 
hence  it  is  that  we  see,  for  the  first  time  in  British  history,  a  parliameot  sum- 
moned in  tlie  midst  of  the  loyal  exultation  attendant  on  the  accession  of  a 
youthful  queen ;  and  vet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  exultation,  an  opposition 
consisting  of  318  members  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons!  The  people 
begin  to  understand  something  of  the  real  nature  and  designs  of  that  Liberalism 
which  now  sways  the  government ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  increased  insight  is 
the  increase  of  their  disgust  and  alarm. 

Under  the  providence  of  God,  this  feeling  constitutes  now  our  chief  pro- 
tection. Had  the  people  of  England  not  been  really  alarmed  at  the  late  manitrat- 
ations  of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  "  Liberal  administration,**  they  would 
have  allowed  that  administration  to  gain  a  working  majority  of  100  votes  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons ;  and  with  such  a  majority  it  is  difficult  to  surmise 
what  could  have  saved  either  of  the  established  cliurches  from  speedy  dilapidation 
and  ruin.  But  the  318  declared  Conservatives  in  the  lower  house  can  look  for 
the  further  support,  against  any  atUcks  on  the  Church,  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Whigs  ;  and  thus  it  becomes  all  but  impossible  for  the 
ministry  to  carry  any  measure  of  a  tendency  injurious  towards  the  Church,  even 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  people,  then,  at  this  instant,  stand  between  the  Church  and  any  attempt 
that  the  ministry  might  meditate  against  her;  and  thus, /or  the  pretent,  the 
danger  is  averted  and  kept  at  a  distance.  But  this  is  not  a  state  of  things  which 
can  be  permanent,  or  with  which  any  one  ought  to  be  satisfied.  We  have  within 
our  garrison  a  number  of  concealed  foes,  or  false  friends,  occupying  posts  of 
trust  and  confidence,  whose  secret  wish  and  intention  is  to  let  in  the  besieging 
enemy  on  the  first  fitting  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  their  designs  are  tolerably 
well  understood,  that  they  are  constantly  watched,  and  have  no  chance  of  effecting 
their  object  just  at  present.  But  still,  this  is  far  from  a  happy  and  comfortable 
position  of  afl^irs.  Such  persons  ought  not  to  be  in  any  post  of  trust  or  con- 
fidence at  all ;  nor  can  we  feel  really  in  safety  until  they  are  altogether  expelled, 
and  our  defence  committed  to  those  whose  loyalty  and  attachment  is  beyond 
a  doubt. 

But,  how  to  do  this  is  the  very  difficulty  which  at  present  perplexes.  The 
two  parties  are  at  present  each  in  sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  other  in  check. 
Tlie  ministry  has  just  power  enough  to  maintain  its  position ;  the  Conservatives, 
just  power  enough  to  prevent  them  from  doing  any  mischief.  Each  party 
observes  the  other  with  the  most  eager  watchfulness,  anxious  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  the  least  error  committed  in  the  opposing  ranks  to  charge  and 
throw  them  into  disorder.  Tlie  equality  of  force  is  most  singular, —  the  exact 
balance  without  precedent.  What,  then,  can  be  suggested  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Conservative  party,  or  having  a  tendency  to  terminate  this  state  of  equality  and 
suspense  ? 

Probably,  the  best  way  of  gaining  instruction  on  this  point  will  be,  to  consider 
with  some  attention  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  late  division  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  were  some  particulars  in  that  case  which  have 
never  yet  been  adverted  to,  and  which  seem  to  deserve  a  few  moments*  con- 
sideration. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Lord  Sandon  on  Sir  W.  Molesworth*s  motion, — 
though  not  a  voluntary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives, —  though 
forced  on  tliem  by  the  impossibility  of  voting  either  with  the  government  or  with 
the  Radical  Baronet, —  that  amendment  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  boldest 
move  made  by  the  Conservative  party  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform-bill.  That 
such  a  motion  could  positively  succeed,  in  a  house  known  to  contain  a  majority 
of  Whig-Radicals,  was,  of  course^  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  only  wonder  is, 
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on  what  the  ministerialists  ground  their  triumph,  and  some  Conservatives  their 
disappointment,  when,  in  fact,  the  division  on  it  merely  tells  us  what  we  all 
knew  very  well  before, —  that  the  ministry  possesses  a  majority  of  about  20  on 
the  whole  house.  But  that,  on  such  a  motion,  it  should  have  been  a  matter  of 
DO  diflBculty  to  muster  nearly  three  hundred  votes,  might  well  furnish  ground 
both  for  surprise  and. congratulation. 

The  vote  proposed  by  Lord  Sandon  concluded  thus : — 

'*  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  documents  and  cor- 
respondence reUting  to  the  North  American  provinces  which  Her  Majesty  has  been 
eracioosly  pleased  to  communicate  to  this  House,  that  the  open  defiance  of  Her 
Majesty's  lawful  authority  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
oeceseity  of  suppressing  rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  and  of  suspending  the  Constitu- 
tional Government  of  Lower  Canada,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  attributable  to  the  want 
of  foresight  and  energy  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  and  to  the 
ambiguous,  dilatory,  and  irresolute  course,  which  they  have  pursued  in  respect  to 
the  aiffairs  of  Canada  since  their  appointment  to  office." 

Here,  then,  was  a  direct  and  explicit  vote  of  censure  on  ministers,  and  that  on 
DO  trivial  point.  It  was  a  vote  demanding  (and  ensuring,  if  carried,)  tlieir 
immediate  expulsion  from  office;  and  its  purport  was  in  no  respect  concealed  or 
denied. 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  tliat  a  vote  of  this  direct  kind,  positively  implicating 
the  ministry,  and  making  their  continuance  in  office  impossible,  is,  in  the  British 
parliament,  a  course  very  rarely  adopted.  It  is  a  deliberate  resorting  to  the 
**  dead  lift,'*  instead  of  taking  the  advantage  of  any  favourable  incident  arising  out 
of  a  passing  question.  Even  in  1835,  when  Lord  John  Russell  knew  himself  to 
possess  a  majority  in  the  (louse  of  Commons,  and  when  his  declared  object  was 
to  expel  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  repossess  himself  of  office, —  he  shrunk  from 
adopting  so  decided  a  course.  Often  was  he  urged,  by  some  zealous  partisans, 
to  take  this  method  of  obtaining  his  object ;  but  for  weeks  and  months  together 
he  resisted  their  entreaties.  And  his  refusal  arose  not  from  a  want  of  ill-will  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  from  being  well  aware  that  the  same  majority  which 
would  rote  with  him  against  the  measuret  of  Sir  Robert's  proposing,  would  not 
Tote  for  a  direct  censure  on  the  ministry  itself. 

It  is  a  vote  of  this  kind,  then, — a  vote  of  a  most  unusual  boldness  ;  a  vote 
which  Lord  John  Russell  in  1835  wanted  the  courage  to  propose ;  it  is  such  a 
vote  that  has  now  been  supported  by  289  Conservatives,  present  in  their  places, 
and  by  318,  reckoning  the  absent  members.  We  need  not  say  that  there  is  no 
precedent  for  the  retention  of  office  by  a  cabinet  whose  positive  incapacity  and 
misconduct  had  been  declared  by  all  but  a  clear  moiety  of  the  house  ! 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  question  to  be  taken.  Despite  the  dislike  of 
tlie  liberals  to  such  a  scrutiny  of  the  votes,  we  must  persist  in  pointing  out  the 
feet,  that,  as/ar  OS  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  tvere  concerned, 
the  ministen  were  actually  condemned.  The  votes  of  O'Connell's  nominees 
alone  saved  them  from  a  disgraceful  expulsion.  Thus  stood  the  matter: — On 
Lord  Sandon's  resolution,  denouncing  in  plain  terras  '<  the  want  of  foresight  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  confidential  servants,  and  their  ambiguous, 
dilatory,  and  irresolute  course,''  the  members  divided  as  follows : — 

BngtlOi  and  Scotch*       Irish, 
For  this  rote  of  censure . . . .  %61  28 

Againstii «49  69 

Majority    12 

And  this  majority,  if  the  absentees  were  taken  into  the  account,  would   be 
swelled  to  18. 

Now,  was  it  ever  imagined  possible,  that  a  ministry  should  continue  to  cling 
to  office,  after  having  been,  by  a  clear  majoriti/  of  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  voted  incapable  !  True,  it  was  argued  by  the  opposers  of  the  "  Emanci- 
pation-bill, in  1829,  that  tlie  time  might  come  when  a  knot  of  30  or  40  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  members  should  so  hold  the  balance  between  two  contending 
parties,  as  to  have  the  whole  destinies  of  the  empire  at  their  control.  This  was, 
indeed,  alleged  by  some,  as  a  tiling  within  the  limits  of  possibility  ;  though. ^o 
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one,  even  of  their  own  number,  imagined  that  such  a  conjunction  was  likely  to 
happen  in  his  own  time, — still  less  that  it  should  occtfr  in  less  tlian  ten  years.  As 
to  tne  supporters  of  the  Romish  Relief-bill,  they  constantly  alleged  that  such  a 
supposition  was  the  roost  impossible  imagination,  the  wildest  chimera,  that  ever 
the  brain  of  man  had  invented.  And  yet  we  have  now  already  arrived  at  that 
very  state  of  things.  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  have  explicitly  declared,  by 
their  representatives,  and  that  in  a  reformed  parliament,  that  they  are  sick  of  the 
Whig  administration, — that  they  look  upon  the  men  now  in  office  as  tnoompetent 
and  unfit  to  govern  the  empire.  But  to  neutndise  thb  we  have  a  clear  majority 
of  41  Irish  members, — the  whole,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  being  the 
absolute  nomineei  ofO*Connell,  and  entirely  controlled  by  him, —  we  bare  this 
majority  of  41  overruling  the  decision  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
retaining  the  Melbourne  cabinet  in  spite  of  tiiat  vote  1 

Another  singular  concurrence,  too,  is  thus  brought  to  our  notice.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  disgrace  and  fall  of  the  Cabinet  of  1829,  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Peers, — the  retribution  which  fell  upon  all 
concerned  in  the  passing  the  Romish  Relief-bill.  Can  we  overlook  tbe  won- 
derful conjunction  of  events,  which  has  so  wrought,  that  now,  when  all  these 
parties  seem  to  be  rising  out  of  that  tribuhition,  and  recovering  from  that  disgrace, 
— now,  when  the  House  of  Lords  has  reassumed  its  power  and  dignity, — when 
the  House  of  Commons  has  regained  somewhat  of  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
— when  the  great  Conservative  |}arty  is  once  more  reunited  and  raised  to  strength 
and  vigour, — and  when  the  natural  leaders  of  that  party  appear  once  more  at  Uie 
head  of  the  whole  array,  and  are  called  upon  by  the  people  of  England,  of 
Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  to  take  the  reins  of  government;  when  thus  all  that 
was  overthrown  and  cast  into  confusion  by  the  miserable  events  of  1829,  appears 
to  be  reconstructed,  and  reduced  to  its  former  order, — one  obstacle,  and  only 
one,  appears,  to  the  repossession  of  the  government  by  the  constitutional  party, 
and  a  return  to  a  safe  and  Conservative  policy.  And  what  is  that  obsucle  ?  It 
is  simply  and  solely  this, —  that  the  act  of  1829  admitted  into  the  House  of 
Commons  the  popish  leader,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  of  his  myrmidons ;  and 
that  that  confederacy,  and  that  a/one,now  maintains  the  Whigs  in  office,  and  keeps 
their  opponents  out.  The  representatives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  ay, 
and  of  Protestant  Ireland  also,  call  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  assume  the  helm 
of  state.  But  the  representatives  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  nominated  by 
0*Connell,  and  returned  by  the  popish  priests,  interpose ;  and  thus  it  falls  out, 
that  it  is  the  working  of  the  Relief -biU  of  1829,  aiui  nothing  else,  that  now  keeps 
Sir  Robert  Peel  from  assuming  the  reins  of  government.  Ay,  and  if  we  were  to 
indulge  in  melancholy  forebodings,  and  to  predict  that  by  insensible  degrees 
Liberalism  would  continue  to  advance,  until  every  thing  we  held  dear  lay 
trampled  under  its  feet ;  were  we  to  imagine  a  long  continuance  of  the  present 
stniggle,  in  which  the  Conservative  leader,  always  maintaining  the  right,  and 
always  supported  by  the  virtue  and  the  piety  of  England, — was  still,  as  now, 
just,  though  but  barely,  overpowered  by  the  combination  of  British  liberalism 
with  Irish  popery  and  perjury, — were  we  to  picture  to  ourselves  such  a  lament- 
able career  as  this,  endmg  in  some  dismal  catastrophe  at  the  last, — what  should 
we  be  reminded  of  by  the  whole  history,  in  which  the  O'Connell  phalanx,  created 
by  the  bill  of  1829,  must  always  constitute  the  principal  feature,— what  could  so 
forcibly  press  upon  the  mind  as  the  poet's  simile,  applying,  periiaps,  more  exactly 
to  the  present  case  than  to  its  original  object : — 

"  So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
Viewed  hit  own  feather  in  the  fetal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel  !** 

But,  to  return  to  the  immediate  question :  What  ought  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  the  late  division,  and  che  fruits  of  the  late  election,  to  teach  us  ?  What 
ought  these  things  to  teach  the  people;  — what  their  leaders?  Let  us  consider 
each  question  by  itself,  though  our  counsel  to  each  class  may  be  almost  identically 
the  same.  ^igi^i^g^  ^y  \^uugic 
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To  the  people,  Uien,  we  say,  Learn  from  the  past  to  confide  more  in  yoar 
principles,  and  in  yourselves,  than  in  your  leaders;  and,  above  all,  look  with 
nope  to  the  apparent  workings  of  Providence  as  regards  the  destinies  of  your 
native  land.    There  are  bright  streaks  visible  in  tlie  horizon, —  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  best  description.    In  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  observe  wliat  the  people  themselves  are  doing, —  than  what  their 
political  leaders  are  planning.     Now  there  are  healthful  tokens  in  the  public 
mind  ;  especially  we  see  them  manifested  in  church  matters.     Here,  especially, 
the  people  are  outrunning  their  leaders.     The  Conservatives  in  Parliament,  if 
they  knew  where  their  real  strength  lies,  would  long  since  have  made  the  claims 
of  Uie  Church  of  England  their  leading  topic.^   But  while  they  have  been  hanging 
back,  fearful  of  the  shadows  of  their  own  fears,  the  people  have  been  pressing 
ibrwards,  and  beginning  to  do  that  by  individual  efforts  which  the  legislature 
ought  long  since  to  have  grappled  with  as  a  national  duty.     At  least  three 
kioidred  thousand  pounds  has  been  raised,  within  the  last  two  years,  by  private 
sul^criptions,  for  building  new  churches.     And,  not  content  with   this,  two 
societies  have  sprung  up, —  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  and  the  Additional  Curates' 
Fund, —  for  the  purpose  of  providing  stipends  for  ministers  where  sufficient 
endowments  were  wanting;  and  these  two  have  already  realised,  between  them, 
an   annual  income  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds!    These  are    symptoms  on 
which  the  thoughtful  mind  can  dwell  with  hope.    A  people  thus  awakening  to 
their  highest  duties  cannot,  one  would  humbly  trust,  be  hastening  to  decay. 

But  in  political  matters,  let  the  people  cling  to  their  principles  —  maintain 
boldly  their  principles  —  advocate,  constantly  and  extaisively,  but  temperately, 
their /irtnqp^;  and  let  them  bear  the  trite  but  wholesome  adage  constantly  in 
mind,  that 

"  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  pravalebit** 

Let  them,  however,  always  beware  of  doubtful  characters,  of  trimming  poli- 
ticians, of  "  liberal  Conservatives,*'  the  modern  Sphinxes,  vrith  human  visages 
joined  with  the  bodies  of  brutes.  Let  them  always  demand  of  any  one  who 
claims  favour  and  confidence  at  their  hands,  whether  his  views  are  clear  and 
consistent  on  fundamental  points.  Such,  for  instance,  as  that  a  statesman  may 
know  **  what  is  Truth,'*  and  needs  not,  like  the  heathen  governor,  to  ask  the 
question ;  and  ought  not,  like  that  heathen,  to  ask  it  in  sarcasm,  and  to  go  out 
without  waiting  for  an  answer ;— that,  knowing  what  Truth  is,  it  is  one  chief  part 
of  hb  duly  as  a  statesman  to  further  its  progress,  and  to  check,  without  perse- 
cution, the  propagation  of  Error ;  —  that,  consequently,  the  Protestant  Ciiurches 
of  these  islands  are  to  be  aided  and  encouraged,  and  that  for  the  especial  reason 
—  which  reason  ought  to  be  openly  stated  and  defended — that  they  tend  to 
spread  Truth,  and  to  extirpate  both  Infidelity  and  Popery;  —  that,  as 
a  further  consequence,  any  proposition  for  the  a<(sistance  or  encouragement  of 
tliat  false  religion  against  which  the  Established  Churches  protest,  must  be  treated 
as  necessarily  inconsistent,  logically  absurd,  and  morally  criminal.  These  two 
or  three  leading  principle,  at  least,  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view;  and 
every  candidate  for  public  favour  tested  by  them. 

But,  further,  while  the  people  rely  peacefully  on  their  principles,  let  them,  for 
the  triumph  of  those  principles,  depend,  under  God's  blessing,  mainly  on  their 
own  exertions.  Already  have  they  brought  their  force,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
np  to  the  nearest  point  to  a  positive  equality  with  their  foes.  A  little  further 
exertion  will  give  them  a  decided  ascendency.  But  for  this  further  advance  they 
must  look  to  themselves,  not  to  their  leaders. 

The  courage,  the  efforts,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  expectations  of  the  Conserva- 
tives among  the  people,  have  always  exceeded  those  of  the  Conservative  aristo- 
cracy. During  the  late  elections,  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  high,  and  their 
endeavours  to  gain  the  victory  most  strenuous;  while  among  their  natural  leaders 
the  greater  number  were  prognosticating  nothing  but  defeat,  and  courting  that 
defeat  by  their  timidity  and  backwardness.  At  least  as  many  instances  could  be 
pointed  out,  in  which  seats  were  lost  by  the  shrinking  of  the  Conservative  leaders, 
as  would  *i0ce  to  reverse  the  present  ministerial  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  The  common  prophesy  among  the  Conservative  aristocracy  last  July 
was,  that  the  ministry  would  gain  twenty  or  thirty  votes  by  the  elections,  -Ifnd 
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would  open  parliameat  with  a  majority  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred.  And  if 
the  game  haa  been  left  to  them,  the  result  would  have  been  at  least  as  calamitoos 
as  this.  But  the  people  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  loss  at  all,  and 
they  bestirred  tliemselves,  almost  unsupported  by  the  aristocracy,  to  such  effect, 
that  tliey  reduced  the  ministerial  phalanx,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  increased  ; 
and  thus  brought  the  Melbourne  cabinet  itself  to  the  very  narrowest  point  of  a 
bare  existence. 

But,  now,  to  die  Conservative  leaders  a  few  words.  They  shall  be  brief, 
frank,  but  not  disrespectful. 

We  must  assume  tliat  it  is  their  wish  to  assume  the  reins  of  government. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  nearly  all  of  them,  far  removed  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
rank  and  fortunes  from  the  least  suspicion  of  those  low  and  sordid  motives  which 
must  be  surmised  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  present  ministers.  But,  though  they 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  present  position,  and  conscious  of  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages, yet,  as  public  men,  having  the  same  interest  in  good  government  as  others, 
they  must  be  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Col.  Thompson  well 
described  it  when  he  said,  that "  many  great  questions  were  drifting  to  leeward 
with  the  tide,  which  would  soon  be  brought  to  their  moorings  under  a  Conserva- 
tive government.'*  The  leaders,  then,  of  Uie  Constitutionalists,  if  they  feel  as  men 
ought  to  feel,  must  wish  for  the  power  to  regulate  the  national  concerns  upon 
sound  principles.  Now,  to  obtain  this  power,  there  are  three  rules  of  action 
which  ought  to  be  fixedly  adopted  by  tliem.    They  are  these  : 

1.  To  make  open  war  wUh  Liberalism.  It  is  their  foe  ;  as  it  is  the  foe  of 
every  thing  Christianlike,  or  orderly,  or  conservative.  If  allowed  its  full  scope 
and  latitude,  it  would,  in  less  than  ten  years,  reduce  this  country  to  the  condition 
of  Greece  or  Spain.  There  is  not  a  single  British  institution  to  which  it  is  not 
opposed.  Tlie  monarchical  and  aristocratical  principles  are  utterly  abhorrent  to 
it ;  and  an  established  church  or  state  religion  is,  in  its  eyes,  an  utter  abomina- 
tion. Such  is  its  real  drift  and  character ;  and  a  minute  specimen  of  its  opera- 
tions we  have  already  seen.  One  small  prescription  of  its  compounding  was  ad- 
ministered in  1829;  and  not  a  moment  of  rest  or  peace  or  settled  health  has 
England  known  since  that  unhappy  hour.  Nor  will  her  former  state  of  comfort 
and  security  ever  return,  until  that  error  shall  have  been  publicly  abjured,  and  its 
effects  neutralised,  by  an  open  declaration  of  lUiberalism, 

But,  further,  it  is  necessary, 

2.  To  VHiU  no  longer  for  events  or  contingencies. 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Conservative  leaders,  having  no 
;}ertoiui/ object  in  view,  no  private  aim  to  gratify,  and  being,  therefore,  in  no  haste 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  have  been  waiting,  determinately,  for  the 
occurrence  of  some  circumstance  which  might  call  them  to  the  helm,  both  witli- 
out  their  being  at  all  active  in  the  matter,  and  also  without  their  being  at  all 
fettered  by  pledges  when  they  so  accepted  ofiice.  Now,  various  circumstances 
of  this  sort  have  looked  very  promising^  during  the  last  three  years,  and  yet  all 
have  failed  of  their  natural  result.   The  0*Connell  exposure  in  the  matter  of  Cariow 

—  the  Melbourne  "crim.  con."  trial  —  the  Church-rate  defeat  of  last  year, — each 
seemed  to  render,  in  its  turn,  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  present  cabinet 
very  doiibtful.  And  the  present  session  has  offered  a  similar  prospect.  The 
ministerial  nuyority  was  but  20 ;  and  among  that  majority  were  many  who  had 
no  just  right  to  their  seats.  A  full  and  &ir  investigation  of  all  these  cases  would 
have  taken  probably  12  votes  from  the  ministry,  and  would  thus  have  destroyed 
their  ascendency.  But  so  singularly  has  the  Grenville-act  worked  this  year,  in 
giving  the  Whigs  sixteen  out  of  the  first  twenty  decisions  —  most  of  them  very 
unjustly — that  this  prospect,  like  those  of  1836  and  1837,  is  wholly  dissipated. 
I^t  us  learn  therefrom  this  lesson,  that  it  is  not  by  mere  manceuvring,  or  by  any 
concurrence  of  events,  that  the  reign  of  Liberalism  is  to  be  terminated.  The 
contest  is  one  of  princ^;  and  by  principle  alone  must  the  victory  be  achieved. 

3.  Commit  yourselves^  then,  bolaly,  in  this  warfare.  Timidity,  in  this  respect, 
has  been,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  leading  error  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  parliament.    Their  policy  has  been  to  wait—to  watch— not  to  be  rash 

—  not  to  commit  themselves.  This  policy  has  kept  them  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Speaker ;  and  there,  till  it  is  abandoned,  will  it  continue  to  keep  them. 

Do  they  not  feel  assured  of  the  strength  of  their  pringy^^  ^y  \^n^(^t^y  not 
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be^n,  now,  to  feel  assured,  also,  of  a  wann  and  ample  support  among  the  people. 
On  both  points  they  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied.  And  if  tney  are,  then  let  them 
fling  abroad  their  standard,  sound  to  horse,  and  boldly  throw  themselves,  for  life 
or  death,  upon  the  g^oodness  of  their  cause. 

The  millions  of  Churchmen  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  are  but  waiting 
this  signal.  Had  \*.  been  boldly  given  in  July  last,  October  would  have  seen  a 
firrnly  seated  Conservative  administration.  But  though  months  have  been  lost, 
the  brittle  is  still  before  us.  Tue  Church  is  our  rallying  cry.  *'  Down  with 
her!"  is  the  demand  of  Englbh  Infidel  and  Irish  Papbt.  "  Up  with  herT 
to  greater  honour  and  power  and  efficiency,  must  be  ours. 

It  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of  the  present  ministry — and  they  themselves  well 
know  it — that  thev  are,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  existence,  rendered 
incapable  of  dealing  honestly  or  efficaciously  with  the  Church.  They  hold  power 
by  the  support,  and  during  the  pleasure,  of  a  conspiracy  of  English  Dissenters 
and  Irish  Papists.  Thus  supported,  it  is  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  their 
a$(reement  to  do  aught  but  mischief  to  our  religious  establishments.  Profeuions 
of  attachment  they  may  indulge  in;  nay,  even  plans  promising  usefulness  they 
may  promulgate,  provided  always  that  such  plans  be  poisoned  by  the  presence 
of  a  raise  principle  —  such  as  the  Appropriation-clause,  which  rendered  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Irish  Tithe-bill  by  the  Conservatives  impossible.  But  a  real,  bond 
Jide  act  of  legislation,  intended  and  adapted  to  foster  and  strengthen  either  of 
the  established  churches,  they  dare  not,  for  their  lives,  propose.  A  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  has  just  been  given,  in  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  to  which  the  ministers  have  just  committed  themselves. 

By  that -scheme,  an  act  of  parliament,  of  about  130  years*  duration,  is  to  be 
repealed  ;  and  <'  teinds,^  or  tithes,  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  laymen  for 
the  whole  intervening  period,  are  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  state  for  the  increase 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  The  plan  greatly  resembles  the  Church-rate  pro- 
position of  last  year,  and  it  will  have  a  similar  termination. 

All  such  propositions  are  cowardly,  and  in  a  measure  unjust.  They  are 
cowardly,  because  they  arise  from  a  mingled  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
that  they  ought  to  do  something ;  but  may  not  venture  to  offend  the  Dissenters. 
They  are  unjust,  because  they  disturb  a  settlement  of  property  which  has  existed, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  let^islature,  for  more  than  a  century  past ;  while  divers 
other  such  settlements,  equally  vicious,  remain  untouched.  Ilow  many  wealthy 
lay-rectors,  for  instance — such  as  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire — con- 
tinue to  draw  vast  sums,  as  rectorial  tithes,  from  many  parishes  in  England,  and 
leave  the  vicars  and  curates  in  helpless  poverty,  and  their  flocks  often  in  religious 
destitution  ?  How  are  the  lay-teinds  in  Scotland  to  be  seized  upon,  and  the  lay- 
rectors  in  England  to  escape  ? 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  most  disgusting  part  of  the  whole  question,  and  one 
which  places  iJberaUtm  in  a  very  just  and  striking  light.  This  proposition  for 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  Scotch  Church  not  only  will  not  ana  cannot  pass, 
but,  more  —  it  was  never  intended  to  pass  !  We  do  not  speak  by  surmise.  We 
know  that  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  ministry  in  Scotch  afihirs  has  tried  to 
mollify  the  opposition  of  a  Whig  opponent  of  the  measure,  by  the  candid  con- 
fession, *'  It  will  never  pass:  do  not  alarm  yourself;  it  will  never  passl  We 
know  very  well  that  the  Lords  will  throw  it  out ;  but  then  we  shall  have  got  rid 
.  of  the  question :  and,  except  we  can  do  that,  the  question  will  get  rid  of  us  T' 

This  is  truly  ''  Liberal.^  And  what  better  counsel  can  we  ofier  to  Conserva- 
tive statesmen  than  to  take  exactly  the  opposite  course  ?  Be  frank  and  decided. 
Make  not  the  Church  a  stalking-horse,  but  come  out  boldly  on  her  behalf.  Tell 
the  ministry  distinctly  what  their  duty  is,  and  <<  commit  yourselves,*'  without 
reserve,  to  the  performance  of  that  duty.  Press  these  points ;  keep  them  always 
before  the  public  mind ;  and  rely  upon  it,  that  an  honest,  and  manly,  and 
straightforward  course  on  Church  questions,  will  be  sure  to  bring  any  party,  or 
any  individual,  right  at  last. 
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It  was  a  singlar  proof  of  my  roaster's 
modesty,  that  though  he  had  won  this 
handsome  sum  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  and 
was  inclined  to  be  as  extravygant  and 
osntatious  as  any  man  I  ever  seed, 
yet,  wen  he  determined  on  going  to 
Paris,  he  didn't  let  a  single  frend  know 
of  all  them  winnmgs  of  his,  didn't  ac- 
quaint my  Lord  Crabs,  his  father,  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  his  natiff  shoars 
—  neigh,  didn't  even  so  much  as  call 
together  his  tradesmin,  and  pay  off  their 
little  bills  befbr  his  departure. 

On  the  conlry,  "  Chawles,"  said  he 
to  me,  "  slick  a  piece  of  paper  on  my 
door,"  which  is  the  way  that  lawyers 
do,  **  and  write  *  Back  at  seven  *  upon 
it.''  Back  at  seven  I  wrote,  and  stuck 
it  on  our  outer  oak.  And  so  mistearus 
was  Duceace  about  his  continental 
tour  (to  all  excep  me),  that  when  the 
landriss  brought  him  her  acount  for  the 
last  month  (amountain,  at  the  very  least, 
to  3/.  lOf.),  master  told  her  to  leave  it 
till  Monday  mornin,  when  it  should  be 
proply  settled.  It's  extrodny  how  icko- 
Domical  a  man  becomes,  when  he  s  got 
five  thousand  lbs.  in  his  pockit. 

Back  at  7  indeed  I  At  7  we  were 
a  roalin  on  the  Dover  Road,  in  the 
Eeglator  Coach— master  inside,  me 
out.  A  strange  company  of  people 
there  was,  too,  in  that  wehicle, —  3 
sailors  ;  an  Italyin,  with  his  music-box 
and.  munky ;  a  missionary,  goin  to 
convert  the  hethens  in  France ;  2  oppra 
f(irls  (they  call  'em  figune-aunts),  and 
the  Bgure-aunts'  mothers  inside  ;  4 
Frenchmin,  vrith  gingybread  caps,  and 
mustashes,  singin,  chatterin,  and  jes* 
ticklating  in  the  most  vonderful  vay. 
Such  compliments  as  passed  between 
them  and  the  figure-aunts!  such  a 
rounchin  of  bisk  its  and  sippin  of 
brandy !  such  O  mong  Jews,  and 
O  tacrrret,  and  kill  fay  frvntwt  /  I 
didn't  understand  their  languidge  at 
that  time,  so  of  course  can't  igsplain 
much  of  their  conwersation ;  but  it 
pleased  me,  nevertheless,  for  now  I  felt 
that  I  was  reely  going  into  foring  parts, 
which,  ever  sins  I  had  had  any  edica- 
tion  at  all,  was  always  my  fondest  wish. 
Heaven  bless  us  I  thought  I,  if  these 


are  specimeens  of  all  Frenchmen,  what 
a  set  they  must  be.  The  pore  Italyin  s 
monky,  sittin  roopin  and  meluncolly 
on  his  box,  was  not  half  so  ugly,  and 
seamed  quite  as  reasonabble. 

Well,  we  arrived  at  Dover — Ship 
Hotel — weal  cutlets  half  a  ginny,  glas 
of  ale  a  shilling,  glas  of  neagush  half- 
a-crownd,  a  hap'ny- worth  of  wax-lites 
four  shillings,  and  so  on.  But  roaster 
paid  without  gnimling;  as  long  as  it 
vras  for  himself,  he  never  minded  the 
expens :  and  nex  day  we  embarked  in 
the  pack  it  for  Balong  sir  mare — which 
means,  in  French,  the  town  of  Baloog 
sityouated  on  the  sea.  I,  who  had 
heard  of  foring  wonders,  expected  this 
to  be  the  fust  and  greatest :  phans7,tben, 
my  disapintment,  wlien  we  got  there, 
to  find  this  Balong,  not  sityouated  on 
the  sea,  but  on  the  ikoar. 

But,  oh!  the  gettin  there  was  the 
bisniss.  How  I  did  wish  for  Pump 
Court  agin,  as  we  were  tawsing  abowt 
in  the  Channel !  Gentle  reader,  av  you 
ever  been  on  the  otion  ? — **  The  sea, 
the  sea,  the  hopen  sea !"  as  Barry  Crom- 
well says.  As  soon  as  we  entered  our 
little  wessel,  and  I'd  looked  to  master's 
luggitch  and  mine  (mine  was  rapt  up 
in  a  very  small  hankercher),  as  soon, 
I  say,  as  w«  entered  our  little  wessel, 
as  soon  as  i  saw  the  waivjt,  black  and 
frothy,  like  fresh-drawn  porter,  a  dashin 
against  the  ribbs  of  our  galliant  bark, 
the  keal,  like  a  wedge,  s^litttn  the 
billoes  in  two,  the  sales  a  flaffin  in  the 
hair,  the  standard  of  Hengland  floating 
at  the  mask-head,  the  steward  a  gettin 
ready  the  basins  and  things,  the  capting 
proudly  tredding  the  deck  and  givin 
orders  to  the  salers,  the  white  rox  of 
Albany  and  the  bathin-masheens  dis- 
appearing in  the  distans — then,  tlien  I 
felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  mite,  the 
madgisty  of  existence.  <*  Yellowplush, 
ray  boy,"  said  I,  in  a  dialog  with  my- 
self, **  your  life  is  now  about  to  com- 
mens — your  carear,  as  a  man,  dates 
from  your  entrans  on  board  this  packit. 
Be  wise,  be  manly,  be  cautious — forgit 
the  follies  of  your  youth.  You  are  no 
longer  a  boy  now,  but  a  footman. 
Throw  down  y^^  ^C^&O^^  garbles, 
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your  boyish  gaoies — ihrow  off  your 
childish  habbits  with  your  inky  clerk's 
iackit — throw  up  your " 

Here,  I  recklect,  I  was  obleeged  to 
stopp.  A  fealJD,  in  the  fust  place  sing- 
lar,  in  the  nex  place  painful,  and  at  last 
compleatly  overpowering,  had  come 
upon  roe  while  I  was  making  the  abuff 
speacb,  and  I  now  found  myself  iu  a 
sityouation  which  Dellixy  for  Bids  me 
to  discribe.  Suffis  to  say,  that  now  I 
discovered  what  basins  was  made  for — 
that  for  many,  many  hours,  I  lay  in  a 
hagony  of  exostion,  dead  to  all  intence 
and  porpuses,  the  rain  pattering  in  my 
&ce,  the  salers  a  tramplink  over  my 
body  —  the  panes  of  purgertory  going 
OD  inside.  When  we*d  been  about 
four  hours  in  this  sityouation  (it  seam'd 
to  me  four  ears),  the  steward  comes  to 
that  part  of  the  deck  where  we  servants 
were  all  huddled  up  together,  and  calls 
out, "  Charles." 

''  Well,"  says  I,  gurgling  out  a  &int 
"  yes,"  "  what's  the  matter?" 
•*  You're  wanted." 
"Where?" 

"  Your  master's  wery  ill,"  says  he, 
with  a  grin. 

'*  Master  be  hanged  1"  says  I,  turning 
round  more  miserable  than  ever.  I 
wood  n't  have  moved  that  day  for 
twenty  thousand  masters  —  no,  not  for 
the  Empror  of  Russia  or  the  Pop  of 
Koom. 

Well,  to  cut  this  sad  subjick  short, 
many  and  many  a  voyitch  have  I  sins 
had  upon  what  Shakespur  calls  *'  the 
wasty  dip,"  but  never  such  a  retched 
one  as  that  from  Dover  to  Balong,  in 
the  year  Arma  Domino  1818.  Steamers 
were  scarce  in  those  days;  and  our 
journey  was  made  in  a  smack.  At  last, 
when  1  was  in  such  a  stage  of  despare 
and  exostion  as  reely  to  phansy  myself 
at  Death's  doar,  we  got  to  the  end  of 
our  joumy.  Late  in  the  evening  we 
hail^  the  Gaelic  shoars,  and  hankered 
in  the  arbour  of  Balong  sir  Mare. 

It  was  the  entrans  ofParrowdice  to 
me  and  master ;  and  as  we  entered  the 
calm  water,  and  saw  the  comfrable 
lights  gleaming  in  the  houses,  and  felt 
the  roal  of  the  vessel  degreasing,  never 
was  two  mortials  gladder,  I  warrant, 
than  we  were.  At  length  our  capting 
drew  up  at  the  key,  and  our  journey 
was  down.  But  such  a  bustle  and 
clatter,  such  jabbering,  such  shrieking 
and  swearing,  such  wollies  of  oafs  and 
axicrations  as  saluted  us  on  landing, 


I  never  knew !  We  were  boarded,  in 
the  fust  place,  by  customhouse  officers 
in  cock-hats,  who  seased  our  luggitch, 
and  called  for  our  passpots:  then  a 
crowd  of  inn-waiters  came,  tumbling 
atKl  screaming,  on  deck  — *•  Dis  way, 
sare,"  cries  one ;  "  Hotel  Meurice,"  says 
another ;  '*  Hotel  de  Bang,"  screeches 
another  chap — the  tower  of  Bayble 
was  nothink  to  it.  The  fust  thing  that 
struck  me  on  landing  was  a  big  fellow 
with  earrings,  who  very  nigh  knock 
me  down,  in  wrenching  master's  car- 
pet-bag out  of  my  hand,  as  I  was  car- 
rying it  to  the  hotell.  But  we  got  to  it 
safe  at  last;  and,  for  the  fust  time  iu 
my  life,  I  slep  in  a  foring  country. 

I  shan't  describe  this  town  of  Balong, 
which,  as  it  has  been  visited  by  not 
less  (on  an  avaridge)  than  two  roiiliuns 
of  English  since  I  fust  saw  it  twenty 
years  ago,  is  tolrabbly  well  known  al- 
ready. It's  a  dingy,  melumcolly  place, 
to  my  mind :  the  only  tiling  moving  in 
the  streets  is  tlie  gutter  which  runs 
down  'em.  As  for  wooden  shoes,  I 
saw  few  of  *em ;  and  for  frogs,  upon 
my  honour,  I  never  see  a  single 
Frenchman  swallow  one]|  which  I  bad 
been  led  to  beleave  was  their  reglar, 
though  beastly,  custom.  One  thing 
which  amazed  me  was  the  singlar  name 
which  they  give  to  this  town  of  Balong. 
It's  divided,  as  every  boddy  knows, 
into  an  upper  town  (sityouate  on  a 
mounting,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
or  bullyvar)y  and  a  lower  town,  which 
is  on  the  level  of  the  sea.  Well,  will 
it  be  believed  that  they  call  the  upper 
town  the  Hot  Veal,  and  the  other  the 
Bate  Vealf  which  is,  on  the  contry, 
genrally  good  in  France,  though  the 
beaf,  it  roust  be  confest,  is  exscrabble. 

It  was  in  the  Base  Veal  that  Deuce- 
ace  took  his  lodgian,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bang,  in  a  very  crooked  street  called 
the  Rue  del  Ascew ;  and  if  he'd  been 
the  Archbishop  of  Devonshire,  or  the 
Duke  of  Canterbury,  he  could  not 
have  given  himself  greater  hairs,  I  can 
tell  you.  Nothink  was  too  fine  for  us 
DOW ;  we  had  a  sweet  of  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  which  belonged  to  the  prime 
minister  of  France  (at  least,  the  land- 
lord said  they  were  the  premier's);  and 
the  Hon.  Algernon  Percy  Deuceace, 
who  had  not  paid  his  landriss,  and 
came  to  Dover  m  a  coach,  seamed  now 
to  think  that  goold  was  too  vulgar  for 
him,  and  a  carridge  and  six  would 
break  down  with  a  man  of  his  weight. 
Sliampang  flew 
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betides  bordo,  clarit,  bureundy,  bur- 
gong,  and  other  winds,  and  all  the  de- 
lixes  of  the  Balong  kitdiins.  We  stop- 
ped a  fortnit  at  this  dull  place,  and  did 
nothing  from  morning  to  night,  excep 
walk  on  the  beach,  and  watch  the  ships 
going  in  and  out  of  arber;  with  one 
of  them  long,  sliding,  opera-glasses, 
which  they  call,  I  don*t  know  why, 
tallow -scoops.  Our  arousemens  for 
the  fortnit  we  stopt  here  were  boath 
numerous  and  daliteful ;  nothink,  in 
fact,  could  be  more  pickong,  as  they 
say.  In  the  morning  before  break- 
fast, we  boath  walked  on  the  Peer; 
master  in  a  blue  roareen  jackit,  and  me 
in  a  slap-up  new  livry ;  both  provided 
with  long  sliding  opra-glasses,  called 
as  I  said  (I  don't  know  Y,  but  I  spose 
it*s  a  scientafick  term)  tallow-scoops. 
With  these  we  igsamined,  very  atten* 
lively,  the  otion,  the  sea- weed,  the  peb- 
bils,  the  dead  cats,  the  fishwimin,  and 
the  waives  (like  little  children  playing 
at  leap-frog),  which  came  tumbling 
over  1  and  other  on  to  the  shoar.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  scramb- 
ling to  get  there,  as  well  they  might, 
being  sick  of  the  sea,  and  anxious  for 
the  blessid,  peaceable  terry-Jirmy, 

After  brex^t,  down  we  went  again 
(that  is,  master  on  his  beat,  and  me  on 
mine, — for  my  place  in  tliis  foring 
town  was  a  complete  thinycure),  and 
puttin  our  tally-scoops  again  in  our 
eyes,  we  egsamined  a  little  more  the 
otion,  pebbils,  dead  cats,  and  so  on ; 
and  this  lasted  till  dinner,  and  dinner 
lasted  till  bed-time,  and  bed-time 
lasted  till  nex  day,  when  came  brex- 
fast,  and  dinner,  and  tally-scooping,  as 
befoar.  This  is  the  way  with  all  peo- 
ple of  this  town,  of  which,  as  IVe 
neard  say,  there  is  ten  thousand  happy 
English,  who  lead  this  plesnt  life  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end. 

Besides  this,  there's  billiards  and 
gambling  for  the  gentlemen,  a  little 
dancing  for  the  gals,  and  scandle  for 
thedowygers.  In  none  of  these  amuse- 
ments did  we  partake.  We  were  a 
lUite  too  good  to  play  crown  pints  at 
cards,  and  never  get  paid  when  we 
won ;  or  to  go  dangling  after  the  por- 
tionless gals,  or  amuse  ourselves  with 
slops  and  penny-wist  along  with  the 
old  ladies.  No,  no,  my  master  was  a 
roan  of  fbrtun  now,  and  behay ved  him- 
self as  sich.  If  ever  he  coiidysended 
to  go  into  the  public  room  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bang — the  French  (doubtliss 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves) 


call  this  a  sallymanjy — he-swoar  more 
and  lowder  than  any  one  there ;  be 
abyoused  the  waiters,  the  wittles,  the 
winds.  With  his  glas  in  his  i,  he 
statred  at  every  body.  He  took  al- 
ways the  place  before  the  fire.  He 
talked  about  "  My  carridge,'*  «*  My 
currier,"  "  My  servant ;"  and  he  did 
wright.  Tve  always  found  throogh 
life,  that  if  you  wish  to  be  respected  by 
English  people,  you  must  be  insalent 
to  them,  especially  if  you're  a  sprig  of 
nobillaty.  We  like  being  insulted  by 
noablemen, — it  shows  they're  familiar 
with  us.  Law  bless  us !  I've  known 
many  and  many  a  genlmn  about  town 
whod  rather  be  kicked  by  a  lord  than 
not  be  noticed  by  him ;  they've  even 
had  an  aw  of  fn«,  because  I  was  a  lord's 
footman.  While  my  master  was  hec- 
toring in  the  parlor,  at  Balong,  pce- 
tious  airs  I  gave  myself  in  the  k  itching, 
I  can  tell  you ;  and  the  consequints 
was,  that  we  were  better  served,  and 
moar  liked,  than  many  pipple  with 
twice  our  merrit. 

Deuceace  had  some  particklar  plans, 
no  doubt,  which  kep  nim  so  long  at 
Balong ;  and  it  clearly  was  his  wish  to 
act  the  man  of  fortune  there  for  a  little 
time  before  he  tried  the  character  at 
Paris.  He  purchased  a  carridge,  he 
hired  a  currier,  he  rigged  roe  in  a 
fine  new  livry  blazin  with  lace,  and  he 
past  through  the  .Balong  bank  a  thou- 
sand pound  of  the  money  he  bad  won 
from  Dawkins,  to  his  credit  at  a  Paris 
house ;  showing  the  Balong  bankers,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he'd  plenty  moar 
in  his  potfolio.  This  was  killin  two 
birds  with  one  stone;  the  bankers' 
clarks  spread  the  nuse  over  the  town, 
and  in  a  day  after  master  had  paid  the 
money  every  old  dowyger  in  Balong 
had  looked  out  the  Crab's  family  po- 
digree  in  the  Peeridge,  and  was  quite 
intimate  with  the  Deuceace  name  and 
estates.  If  Sattn  himself  were  a  Lord, 
I  do  beleave  there's  many  vurtuous 
English  mothers  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  for  a  son-in-law. 

Now,  though  my  master  bad  thouglit 
fitt  to  leave  town  without  excommuni- 
cating with  his  father  on  the  subject  of 
his  intended  continental  tripe,  as  soon 
as  he  was  settled  at  Balong  be  roat  my 
lord  Crabbs  a  letter,  of  which  I  happen 
to  have  a  copy.    It  run  thus 

"  Boulogne^  January  J5. 

"  My  dear  Father, — I  have  long,  in  the 
course  of  mv  legal  studioA,  found  the  ne- 
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in  which  luigva^  all  the  eari j  history  of 
our  profession  is  writteo,  and  have  de- 
termined to  tske  a  little  relaxation  from 
chamber  reeding,  which  has  seriouslj  in- 
jured mj  health.  If  my  modest  finances 
can  bear  a  two  months' juuruej,  and  a 
residence  at  Paris,  I  propose  to  remain 
there  that  period. 

'*  Will  you  hare  the  kindness  to  send 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Bob- 
tail, oar  ambassador  1  My  name,  and 
your  old  friendship  with  him,  1  know 
would  secure  me  a  reception  at  his  house ; 
but  a  pressing  letter  from  yourself  would 
at  once  be  more  courteous,  and  more 
eflectusL 

**  May  I  also  ask  you  for  my  last  quar- 
ter's salary  1  I  am  not  an  expensive 
man,  my  dear  father,  as  you  know ;  but 
we  are  no  chameleons,  and  fifty  pounds 
(with  my  little  earnings  in  my  pro- 
fession) would  yastly  add  to  the  agri- 
men$  of  my  continental  excursion. 

**  Present  my  lore  to  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters.  Ah !  how  1  wish  the  hard 
portion  of  a  younger  son  had  not  been 
mine,and  that  1  could  live  without  the  dire 
necessity  for  labour,  happy  among  the 
rural  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  in  the 
society  of  my  dear  sisters  and  you  I 
Heaven  bless  you,  dearest  father,  and  all 
those  beloved  ones  now  dwelling  under 
the  dear  old  roof  at  Sizes. 

*<  Ever  your  afiectionate  son, 

"  Algernon. 
"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crabs,  S^c, 

"  Siiet  Court,  Bnckt** 

To  this  affeckshnat  letter  his  lord- 
ship replied,  by  return  of  poast,  as 
folios : 

"  My  dear  Algernon,  —  Your  letter 
came  safe  to  hand,  snd  1  enclose  you  the 
letter  for  Lord  Bobtail  as  you  desire. 
He  is  a  kind  man,  and  has  one  of  the 
best  cooks  in  Europe. 

"  We  were  all  charmed  with  your 
warm  remembrances  of  us,  not  having 
seen  you  for  seven  years.  We  cannot 
but  be  pleased  at  the  family  affection 
which,  in  spite  of  time  and  absence,  still 
clings  so  fondly  to  home.  It  is  a  sad, 
selfish  world,  and  very  few  who  have 
entered  it  can  afford  to  keep  those  fresh 
feelings  which  you  hare,  my  dear  son. 

"  May  you  long  retain  them,  is  a  fond 
father's  earnest  prayer.  Be  sure,  dear 
Algernon,  that  they  will  be  through  life 
your  greatest  comfort,  as  well  as  your 
best  worldly  ally ;  consoling  you  in  mis- 
fortune, cheering  you  in  depression,  sid- 
ing and  inspiring  you  to  exertion  and 
success. 

"  I  am  sorry,  truly  sorry,  that  my  ac- 
count at  Coutts*s  is  so  low,  just  now,  as 
to  render  a  payment  of  your  allowance 


for  the  present  impossible.  I  see  bj 
my  book  that  I  owe  you  now  nine  quar- 
ters, or  450L  Depend  on  it,  my  dear 
bojr,  that  they  shall  be  faithfully  paid 
over  to  you  on  the  first  opportunity. 

*'  By  the  way,  I  have  enclosed  some 
extracts  from  the  newspapers,  which  may 
interest  you ;  snd  have  received  a  very 
strange  letter  from  a  Mr.  Blewitt,  about 
a  play  transaction,  which,  I  suppose,  is 
the  oiise  alluded  lo  iu  these  prints.  H« 
says  you  won  4700/.  from  one  Dawkins  ; 
that  the  lad  paid  it;  that  he,  Blewitt, 
was  to  go  what  he  calls  *  snacks*  in  the 
winning ;  but  that  you  refused  to  share 
the  booty.  How  can  you,  my  dear  boy, 
quarrel  with  these  vulgar  people,  or  lay 

fourself  in  any  way  open  to  their  attacks  T 
have  played  myself  a  good  deal,  and 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  accuse 
me  of  a  doubtful  act.  You  should  either 
have  shot  this  Blewitt  or  paid  him. 
Now,  as  the  matter  stands,  it  is  too  lata 
to  do  the  former ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  Quixotic  to  perform  the  latter.  My 
dearest  boy  I  recollect  through  life  that 
y(m  never  can  afford  to  be  diihoneit  witk 
a  rogue.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  was  u  great  coup  to  be  won. 

**  As  you  are  now  in  such  high  feather, 
can  you,  dearest  Algernon '.  lend  me  five 
hundred  pounds  1  Upon  my  soul  and 
honour,  I  will  repay  you.  Your  brothers 
and  sisters  send  you  their  love.  I  need 
not  add,  that  you  have  always  the  bless- 
ings of  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Cbabs. 

"  P.  S.— Make  it  550,  and  I  will  eire 
you  my  note  of  hand  for  a  thousand.^' 

•  •  • 

I  neadnt  say,  that  this  did  not  quUe 
enter  into  £)euceace*s  eyedears.  His 
father  500  pound,  indeed  1  He'd  as 
soon  have  lent  him  a  box  on  the  year  I 
In  the  fust  place,  he  hadn  seen  old 
Crabs  for  seVen  years,  as  that  nobleman 
remarked  in  his  epistol ;  in  the  secknd, 
he  hated  him,  and  they  hated  each 
other;  and  nex,  if  master  had  loved 
his  father  ever  so  much,  he  loved  some- 
body else  better — his  folher*8  son, 
namely :  and,  sooner  than  deprive  that 
exient  young  man  of  a  penny,  he'd 
have  sean  all  the  fathers  io  the  world 
bangin  at  Newgat,  and  all  the  '*  beloved 
ones,"  as  be  called  his  sisters,  the  Lady 
Deuceacisses,  so  many  convix  at  Bot- 
tomy  Bay. 

Ttie  newspaper  parrowgrafs  shewed 
that,  however  secret  we  wished  to  keep 
the  play  transaction,  the  public  knew 
it  now  full  well.  Blewitt,  as  I  found 
after,  was  the  author  of  the  libles  which 
appeared,  right  ans^iM^^rVjUUglC 
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"Gambling  in  High  Lm :  the  Hontr* 
abU  Mr.  De — c — ce  again !  — This  cele- 
brated whitt-plajer  has  turned  his  ac- 
complishments to  some  profit.  On  Friday, 
the  16th  January,  he  won  fire  thousand 
pounds  from  a  wrj^  young  gentleman, 
Th — m — a  Sm— th  D— wlc — ns,  Esq., 
and  lost  two  thousand  five  hundred  to 
R.  Bl— w—tt.  Esq.,  of  the  T— mple. 
Mr.  D.  verj  honourably  paid  the  sum 
lost  by  him  to  the  honourable  whist- 
player,  but  we  have  not  heard  that,  b€f'on 
hit  tudd€n  trip  to  Parts,  Mr.  D — uc— ca 
paid  kit  losings  to  Mr.  Bl — w— 4t." 

Nex  came  a  "  Notice  to  Corry- 
tpondents  :*' 

"  Fair  Play  asks  us,  if  we  know  of 
the  gambling  doings  of  the  notorious 
Deuceace  1  We  answer.  We  do  ;  and, 
in  our  very  next  Number,  propose  to 
make  some  of  them  public." 


They  didn't  appear,  however;  but, 
on  the  contry,  the  very  same  news- 
pepper,  which  had  been  before  so 
abusiff  of  Deuceace,  was  now  loud  in 
his  praise.    It  said  : 

"  A  paragraph  was  inadvertently  ad- 
mitted into  our  paper  of  last  week,  most 
unjustly  assailing  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  of  high  birth  und  talents, 
the  son  of  the  exemplary  E-rl  of 
Cr— bs.  We  repel,  witii  scorn  and  in- 
dignation, the  dastardly  falsehoods  of 
the  malignant  slanderer  who  vilified 
Mr.  De— ce— ce,  and  beg  to  offer  that 
gentleman  the  only  reparation  in  our 
power  for  having  thus  tampered  with  his 
unsullied  name.  We  disbelieve  the 
ruffian  and  hit  ttary,  and  most  sincerely 
regret  that  such  a  tale,  or  such  a  writer, 
should  ever  have  been  broagbt  forward 
to  the  readers  of  this  paper." 

Tliis  was  satisfactory,  and  no  mis- 
take; and  much  pleased  we  were  at 
the  denial  of  this  conshentious  editor. 
So  much  pleased,  that  master  sent  him 
a  ten-pound  noat,  and  his  comply- 
mints.  Ile*d  sent  another  to  the  same 
address,  be/ore  this  parrowgraff  was 
printed ;  why,  I  can*t  think :  for  I 
woodnt  suppose  any  thing  rausnary  in 
a  littery  man. 

Well,  ader  this  bisniss  was  con- 
cluded, the  currier  hired,  the  carridge 
smartened  a  little,  and  me  set  up  in 
my  new  livries,  we  bade  ajew  to  Bu- 
long  in  the  grandest  state  posbill. 
What  a  figger  we  cut !  and,  ray  i,  what 
a  figger  Uie  postillion  cut!    A  cock- 


hat,  a  jackit  made  out  of  m  cow*t  tkta 
(it  was  in  cold  whether),  a  pig-tale 
about  3  fit  in  lenth,  and  m  pare  of 
boots  1  Oh,  sich  a  pare!  A  bishop 
might  almost  have  preached  out  of  orte, 
or  a  modrat-sized  famly  step  in  iu 
Me  and  Mr.  Schwigschnaps,  the  cur- 
rier, sate  behind  in  the  rumbill ;  master 
aloau  in  the  inside,  as  grand  as  a 
Turk,  and  rapt  up  in  his  fine  fir-cloak. 
Off  we  sett,  bowing  gracefly  to  the 
crowd;  the  hamiss-bells  jinglin,  the 
great  whiCe  bosses  snortin,  kickm,  and 
squeelio,  and  tlie  postillium  cracking 
his  wip,  as  loud  as  if  he*d  been  driTin 
her  majesty  the  quean. 

•  •  • 

Well,  I  shant  describe  our  voyitch. 
We  passed  sefral  siities,  willitches  and 
melrappolishes;  sleeping  the  fust  night 
at  Amiens,  witch,  as  every  boddy 
knows,  is  fkmous  ever  since  the  year 
1802  for  what's  called  the  Pease  of 
Amiens.  We  had  sonne,  very  good, 
done  with  sugar  and  brown  sos,  in  the 
Amiens  way.  But,  after  all  the  boast- 
ing about  them,  1  think  1  like  our 
marrowphats  better. 

Speaking  of  wedgytables,  another 
singler  axdent  happened  here  con- 
caming  them.  Master,  who  was  brex- 
fdsting  before  going  away,  told  roe  to 
go  and  get  him  his  fur  travling-shoes. 
I  went  and  toald  the  waiter  of  the  inn, 
who  stared,  grinned  (as  these  chaps 
always  do),  said  "  Bong "  (which 
means,  very  well),  and  presently  came 
back. 

Fm  blest,  if  he  didnt  bring  master  a 
plate  qfcabbttch  !  Would  you  bleave 
it,  that  now,  in  the  nineteenth  sentry, 
when  they  say  there's  schoolmasters 
abroad,  these  stewpid  French  jack- 
asses are  so  extonishingly  ignorant  as 
to  call  a  cabbidge  a  shoo  !  Never, 
never  let  it  be  said,  after  this,  that 
these  benighted,  souperstitious,  mis- 
rabble  tftvuigesf  are  equill,  in  any  re- 
spex,  to  the  great  Brittish  people! 
The  moor  I  travvle,  the  moor  I  see  tiie 
worid,  and  other  natiuros,  I  am  proud 
of  my  own,  and  despise  and  deplore 
the  retchid  ignorance  of  the  rest  of 
Yourup. 

•  •  « 

My  remark  on  Parris  you  shall  have 
by  an  early  opportunity.  Me  and 
Deuceace  played  some  curious  praux 
there,  I  can  tell  you. 

C.Y. 
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OUR  CLUB  AT  PAHIS, 
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From  Anacreon's  hand  w«  Mt 
Food  delicious,  viands  sweet ; 
Flutter  o'er  his  goblet's  brim  ; 
Sip  the  foamj  wine  with  him. 

Scelus  est  jugulaie  Falemnm, 
£t  dare  Campano  toxica  meva  meror 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  friend, 
Till,  with  full  cups,  they  had  unmasked  his  soul. 
And  Heen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 


ScEHC — The  Place  BoyaUf    in  the 
Marais, 

Premier  Etage^   or    First   Flat,    the 
Club-room, 

[Front  Room,  ten  feet  high ,  forty 
feet  square;  white  wainscot  walls;  red 
brick  floor;  chimneyplacey  five  feet  by 
seven ;  two  large  "  chenets/*  or  does  ;  a 
long  tablet  thirty  feet  by  six,  A  por- 
trait  of  the  founder  of  the  club  over  the 
chimney  — 

**  Who  that  ev4r  hath  heard  him  had  drank 

at  the  source 
Of  that  wonderful  eloquence,  all '  France*s* 

own,** 

Twenty  rush^boitom  chain.  The  pre- 
sident's "  bergere:'  Four  '\fauhtetU ;" 
two  for  the  oldest  members  pretenty  om 

for  the  secretary y  and  one  for  the  vice- 
president.     Twenty -one  goblets;  three 

for  each  present.  Twenty-one  black 
bottles,  three  for  each  present.  Hour, 
seven  in  the  evening;  month,  the  se- 
venth; day,  the  seventh;  Spirits  pre- 
sent, seven. 

**  Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night,'* 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  strikes 
seven.  The  President  takes  the  chair, 
and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Club, 
commences  the  nighCs  dUaission  by  a 
Conundrum,  founded  on  the  number  of 
members  present — seven. ] 

President,  A  Besanyon  sept  femmes 
ya; 
Chacune  femme  sept  sacs  a, 
Kt  chacuii  sac  sept  chaltes  u ; 
Chacune  femme  a  sept  chatons: 
Dites,  combien  de  "  chats  "  y  soul  ? 

First    Spirit.    Four    hundred    and 
thirty. 

VOL.  XVII.  KO.  c. 


President,  Non,  mon  fr^re. 

Second  Spi7it,  As  I  was  going  to 
St.  Ives, 
I  met  seven  wives ; 
Every  wife  had  seven  sacks, 
And  every  sack  had  seven  cats, 
And  every  cat  had  seven  kits : 
Kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives. 
How    many    were    there   going   to 
St.  Ives? 

Answer,  "  One.** 

President,  Non,  raon  frbre. 

Third  Spirit,  Sir,  I  hate  "  arith- 
metic.'*  TIte  principles  of  bodies  may 
be  infinitely  small,  not  only  beyond  all 
naked  or  assisted  sense,  but  beyond 
all  arithmetical  operation  or  concep- 
tion.   T  give  it  up. 

Fourth  Spirit,  I  perceive  clearly  it 
is  a  mathematical  calculation,  and  I 
am  a  poet.  You  remember,  mesfrhres, 
what  Addison  tells  us  in  the  Spectator^ 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  mathema- 
ticians of  the  age,  tlmt  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Vireil  was 
m  examining  iEneas*s  voyage  by  the 
map.    I  give  it  up. 

Fifth  Spirit  {an  Englishman).  Will 
you  allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you 
what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  a  conundrum? 
"  A  low  jest,  a  quibble,  a  mean  con- 
ceit, a  cant  word. ' 

'*  Mean  time  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at 

merry  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint.*' 

—  I  give  it  up. 

Sixth  Spirit.  Wordsworth  has  solved 
your  problem,  sir.  Wordsworth,  of 
the  Lake  school — so  hated  by  Hugo, 
Delavigne,  and  all  the  classics  and  ro- 
mantics, from  Dumas  to  Jules  Janin 
-Wordsworth  l.%s^.^^l^v^«ytj,^g^ 

St 
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** '  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid, 

How  many  may  you  be  ?' 
«  How  many  ?     Seven  in  all/  she  said, 

And,  wondering,  looked  at  me. 

*  And  where  are  they  ?  I  pray  you  tell.* 

She  answered,  *  Seven  are  we ; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

•  Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie  ^^ 

My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
And  in  the  churchyard  cottage  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother.*  ** 

So  the  seven  were  reduced  to  five. 
But  the  little  raaid  would  have  her 
will,  and  said  "  Nay,  we  are  seven,'* 

President.  Non,  raon  frbre. 

[In  the  absence  of  the  Vke-presi-' 
dent,  the  President  repeated  the 
Conundnwtf  and  those  who  had 
not  given  it  vp  had  the  right  to 
guess  again.^ 

First  Spirit.  Seven  women,  seven 
sacks,  seven  cfuits  / 

President.  Non,  men  frbre. 

*   [The  President  reads,  for  the  third 
timcy  the  Conundrum. 1 

First  Spirit.  Seven  women,  seven 
sacks,  seven  chattesy  and  seven  chatons : 
how  many  chats  are  there  ? 

President.  Oui,  mon  fr^re. 

First  Spirit.  There  are  seven  women. 

President.  Oui,  mon  frhre. 

First  Spirit.  There  are  forty-nine 
sacks. 

President.  Oui,  raon  fr^re. 

First  Spirit.  Tliere  are  three  hundred 
and  forty-three  chattes. 

President.  Oui,  mon  frbre. 

First  Spirit.  And  there  are  forty- 
nine  chatons. 

President.  Oui,  mon  frbre. 

First  Spirit.  So  there  are  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  chats  in  all. 

President.  Non,  mon  frbre. 

First  Spirit.  I  give  it  up. 

Second  Spirit.  "Of  every  clean  beast 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,'*  sailh 
Genesis.  But  is  a  cat  a  clean  beast  ? 
A  cat,  sir ! — a  cat  is  the  lowest  order 
of  the  leonine  species.  A  cat,  sir!  — 
a  cut  is  an  ungracious  animal ;  for, 
when  a  man  leaves  society  without 
paying  his  respects  to  those  present, 
do  we  not  say 

"  Qu'il  a  ernport^  le  chatl" 

A  cat,  sir!  — a  cat  is  an  animal  which 
pries  into  the  actions  of  otlters ;  for, 
do  we  not  say  of  him  who  looks  after 
every  one*s  concerns  but  his  own^ 


**  l\  le  guette  comme  le  chat  £ut  Im 
sourisV* 

A  cat,  sirl — a  cat  is  an  animal  which 
revives  an  old  quarrel,  scrapes  up  old 
ordures,  and  brings  to  light  again  that 
which  was  consigned  to  oblivion. 

**  R^veiller  lo  chat  qui  dort.'* 

is  a  motto  as  old  as  King  Dagobert. 

**  N*as-tu  pas  tort 
De  rcveiller  le  chat  qui  dort?** 

A  cat,  sir!— a  cat  is  a  stupid  animal ; 
for,  when  we  mean  to  speak  of  a  man 
who  avails  himself  of  the  simplicity  or 
temerity  of  any^one  to  accomplisli,  by 
his  instrumentality,  a  dangerous  design, 
do  we  not  say  that  he 

<'  Se  serve  de  la  patte  du  chat  pour 
tirer  les  marrons  du  feu  V* 

A  cat,  sir! — a  cat  is  an  emblem  of 
im)K>sition :  it  is  like  a  *'  pig  in  a 
poke,**  sir. 

"  Acheter  chat  en  poche,'* 

means  to  buy  any  object  without  having 
seen,  without  knowing  it.  ''  Mais, 
Monsieur  le  Charlatan,  ufin  que  je 
nachete  point  chat  en  pocheS* 

A  cat,  sir!  —  there  is  nothing  silly 
in  the  world  that  we,  in  France,  do 
not  connect  witii  the  notion  of  a  cat. 

"  Chat  ^chaud^  craint  I'eau  froide  ;** 

Uiat  is  to  say,  a  person  once  deceived 
will  take  care  not  to  be  a  second  time ; 
and  is  even  distrustful  of  his  best 
friends. 

'*  Je  tiens  ce  march^  fort  et  roide, 
Qu*un  chat  6cbaud6  craint  Teau  froide.** 

A  cat,  sir! — why,  when  some  "shnple 
one  **  has  lost  her  honour,  her  virtue, 
her  all,  do  we  not  say 

"  £Ue  a  laiss^  aller  le  chat  an  fromagel*' 

A  cat,  sir! — why,  when  taken  in  and 
deceived  by  some  jilt  of  a  jade,  do  we 
not  say  we  must  resort  to  repri^als  — 

"  A  bon  chat  hon  rat  V* 

A  cat, sir!— why,  when  Lord  Brougham 
scratches  Lord  Duriiam,  and  Lord 
Durham  scratches  J^rd  Brougliam ; 
when  M.  Dupin  scratches  M.  Guizot, 
and  M.  Guizot  scratches  M.  Dupin; 
do  not  we,  who  are  the  lookers-on, 
exclaim,  "  Mechanccte  pour  mcchau- 
cete?**  or,  in  the  language  of  our  old 
proverb, 
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A  cat,  sir!  —  why,  when  you  speak  of 
a  bad  payer  (one  of  tlie  late  M.P.  s 
for  B ,  for  example),  is  it  not  said 

"  11  a  p«y6  en  chata  et  en  rats  V* 

Fifth  Spirit.  M.  President,  I  rise 
to  order.  The  honourable  member  is 
personal.    It    does   not  follow,   that, 

because  's  Mcdoc  is  tlie  worst 

wine  in  France,  that  we  sitould  attack 
the  ex-member*s  reputation. 

All  the  Spirits.  AUons  done !  allons 
done !     Reputation,  indeed  ! 

Second  Spirit.  **  Reputation  is  an 
idle  and  most  false  imposition  ;  oh  got 
witliout  merit,  and  lost  without  de- 
serving. You  liave  lost  no  reputation 
at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such 
a  loser." 

Fifth  Spirit.  Shakespeare. 

Presitlent.  Go  on  with  the  cats,  sir 
{addressing  himself  to  Spirit  No.  2). 
Your  quotations  and  recollections  are 
most  amusing. 

Second  Spirit.  Only  one  word  first, 

sir,  about  the  ex-member  for  B and 

his  reputation.  Addison  says,  '<  Ver- 
soy,  u)MHi  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  extremely  poor  and 
b^Sarly.*' 

FifVt  Spirit.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
rise  to  order.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber, by  his  last  quotation,  has  evidently 
wished  us  to  infer  that  the  late  member 

for  U lias  an  extremely  poor  and 

beggarly  reputation  in  Medoc. 

President.  You  r  construction  is  forced , 
sir.     Go  on  with  the  cats,  sir. 

[Again  turning  to  Spirit  No.  2. 

Second  Soirit.  I  how  to  your  deci- 
sion, mes/reres,  and  will  continue  my 
/eUne  expostulation. 

Cat,  sir! — why,  when  a  man  acts 
like  a  blockliead — as  Thiers  did  when 
he  patted  Lord  Grey  on  his  stomach  at 
dinner,  and  said,  '*  Eh  bien,  mon  vieux 
papa  Grey" — do  we  not  apply  to 
such  a  man,  and  repeat  of  such  a 
ninny,  the  prove:  b,  which  means  to 
reproach  him  for  his  asinism, 

*'  Jeter  le  chat  aux  jauibes?'* 

Cat,  sir!  —  why,  when  we  speak  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  our  own  immortal 
lierryer,  and  even  of  Prince  Talleyrand, 
do  we  not  say  of  each,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  his  ability, 

*'  11  entend  bten  chat,  aans  qu*on  dise 
niinon  V* 

Cat,  sir!  —  and  when  we  read  the 
speeches  of  liumann,  our  ex-minister 


of  finance,  or  of  that  mountebank  and 
trickster,  M.  Mendizabal,  do  we  not 
shrug  our  shoulders  and  exclaim, 
< '  Durant  la  nuit  tous  le  chats  sent  gris  V* 

Cat,  sir!  —  \%hy,  I  had  nearly  fought 
a  duel  two  years  ago,  because,  when 
speaking  before  an  Irish  rebel  who 
lived  at  Passy,  I  said  that  Sir  Henry 
llardinge  was  an  honest  man,  who 
speaks  frankly,  and  without  disguising 
his  opinion,  calling  things  by  their  right 
names;  and  concluded  my  culogium 
by  the  old  proverb,  "  11  anprtle  un 
chat  un  chat,  but  altered,  as  I  thought 
fitting,  to  the  following :  — "  11  appelle 
un  chat  tin  chat,  et  O'Conneil  un 
fripon." 

Fifth  Spirit.  Order!  order! 

All  the  Spirits.  Oui,  oui !  «  Et 
0*Conneil  unfrifton.*' 

President.  Go  on  with  the  cau,  sir 
(addressing  himself  to  No.  2).  Your 
memory  is  surprising!  I  have  hearil 
all  these  proverbs  hundreds  of  times, 
but  1  should  find  it  next  to  impossible 
to  remember  them. 

Second  Spirit.  Cut,  sir !— why,  when 
a  difficult  project  is  presented  to  you, 
in  the  most  difficult  way— for  example, 
to  make  M.Thiers  an  honest  man, 
without  making  him  a  rich  one— do 
we  not  say  of  such  a  proposal, 
"  Baillor  le  chat  par  les  pattes  V* 

Cat,  sir !  —  and  when  Dr.  Bowring  got 
his  face  scratched  by  the  holders  of 
Greek  bonds,  and  Mendizabal  his  eyes 
blacked  by  the  Sergeant  Garcia,  did 
we  not  laugh  most  heartily,  anJ  say, 
**  11  a  jou^  avtic  lea  chats  V 

Cat,  sir!  — and  when  we  speak  of  a 
most  frugal  and  citizen  king,  who  rises 
early  in  t!ie  morning  to  see  that  his 
farmers  pay  their  tents,  and  that  his 
coxvs  ai-e  well  milketl,  and  that  the 
eggs  arc  not  wasted  in  the  kitchen,  and 
that  the  "oilds  and  ends"  are  not 
given  to  the  poor,  but  served  up  with 
oil,  vinegar,  and  sauce,  for  dejeuner  ^ 
la  foiirchjtie  in  the  parlour ;  do  we 
not  say  of  tliis  early-rising  monarcli 
that  he  is  up  before  the  lark,  and  even 
'•  Dct  que  les  chats  sent  clmusscos  V* 

Cat,  sir! — and  do  we  not  say  of  diriy 
Monsieur  Cousin,  of  the  normal  school, 
wlK)se  i>liilosophy,  like  his  fingers,  wants 
washing,  that  he  is  a  man  most  sadly 
tnalpropre,  and  then  mutter  the  proverb, 

**  Qu'il  est  propre  comme  line  ^cuelle 
5chati3^byVjUUglt: 
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Fifth  Spirit.  More  personalities, 
M.  President !  more  personalities! 

All  the  Spirits.  Oui,  oui,  cVst  vrai! 
c*est  vrai !  **  11  est  propre  comme  vne 
ecueille  d  chat.** 

The  President.  Go  on  with  the  cats, 
sir  1  go  on  with  the  cats  1 

AU  the  Spirits.  Yes;  go  on,  sir! 
go  on  1     It  is  very  amusing. 

Second  Spirit.  Mes  frires,  my  French 
cats  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  I  shall 
begin  to  think  you  are  wistiing  to  make 
a  "  cat's  paw  "  of  me.  Bacon  talks  of 
H  '^  cat  in  the  pan,"  sir,  which  Johnson 
says  comes  from  **  Calipania ;"  but 
this  sort  of  cat  has  no  resemblance  to 
those  at  Besan9on,for  Bacon's  descrip- 
tion is  as  follows : — **  There  is  a  cun- 
ning which  we  in  England  call  the 
turning  of  the  *  cat  in  the  pan ;'  which 
is,  when  that  which  a  man  says  to  an- 
other he  says  it  as  if  another  had  said 
it  to  him."  This  is  d  la  Louis  Philippe, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  feline. 

Cat,  sirl — why,  then,  ihere's  the 
<*  cat  o'  nine  tails ;"  and  this  is  a  sort 
of  cat  which  ought  to  be  applied  roost 
vigorously  to  the  nether  end  of  Mont- 
alivet,  for  having  the  impudence  to 
order  his  myrmidons  to  read  tiie  "  pri- 
vate letters  "  of  Berryer,  De  Genoude, 
and  Nettement,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
conspiracy  —  a  Carlist  conspiracy. 

Cat,  sir!  —  why,  has  not  a  cat  the 
knack  of  living  for  ever?  So  that  in 
England  it  is  a  saying,  that  a  man 
who  escapes  (like  the  member  for  Kil- 
kenny) from  pistol,  rope,  drowning, 
poisoning,  hanging,  and  quartering 
(though  most  unjustly  escaped),  has 
"  as  many  lives  as  a  cat." 

Cat,  sir! — do  you  not  recollect  that 
Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
applied  the  epithet  *'cats"  to  Junius 
Brutus  and  Sicinius  Velutus,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  after  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  her  son  from  Rome ; 
as  llie  Humes,  O'Connells,  and  Roe- 
bucks, the  Sprinjf  Rices,  Melbournes, 
and  Morpelhs  of  England,  once  excited 
the  rabble  to  insult  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  as  Salverte,  Lafitte,  and 
Barrot,  excited  the  canaille  of  the  faux- 
bourgs  to  proceed  in  their  omnibuses 
to  Rambouillet,  to  insult  the  royal  de- 
scendants of  St.  Louis.  Surely,  sir, 
you  have  not  forgotten  her  address  to 
these  fawning,  cringing,  lying  cheats, 
who  said,  *^  I  would  he  had  continued 
to  his  country  as  he  began  !'* 
*•  'Twos  you  incensed  the  nibble  — 
Cats  !  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth 


As  I  can  of  diose  mysteries  which  hearm 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know." 

M.  President,  I  have  done,  «r. 
My  cats  are  worn  out  as  well  as  my- 
self; and  as  to  your  conundrum — why, 
I  must  give  it  up. 

A /I  the  Spirits.  Bravo !  biaro  ! 
Silence!  silence! 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  yotir 
glasses  need  filling,  as  your  bottles  are 
full.  I  shall  call  on  the  honourable 
member  to  my  left  {Spirit,  No.  6),  to 
solve  tlie  riddle,  or  give  it  up ;  for  he 
is  the  only  one  who  has  not  consented 
to  its  explication. 

Sixth  Spirit.  M.  President,  we  have 
tried  arithmetic  in  vain,  poetry  in  vain, 
wit  in  vain,  proverbs  in  vain,  and  ma- 
thematics, as  well  as  natural  history, 
in  vain.  I  am  disposed  to  turn  "lexi- 
cographer," and  consult  tke  dictionary. 

F^h  Spirit.  A  writer  of  diction- 
aries —  a  harmless  drudge,  that  busies 
himself  in  tracing  the  original,  and 
detailing  the  signification  of  words. 

Sixth  Spirit.  Be  it  so!  be  it  so! 
(and,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  rang  the 
bell,  and  ordered  the  Dictionary  of 
Napoleon  Landais,  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Academy,  and  Lavaux.)  We  will 
compare  notes,  and  see  what  the  three 
lexicons  can  do  for  us. 

"  Besan^on,  a  town  in  France.** 

"  Fe//?wc,the  feminine  of  the  human 


species. 


Women  are  soft,  mild, 


pitiful,  and  flexible." 

**  Sept,  four  and  three." —  Johnson. 

"  One  more  than  six." —  Lavaur. 

"  One  less  than  eight.** — Academic 
Francuise. 

**  SacSy  an  antediluvian  word,  mean- 
ing, in  Ireland,  the  bag  in  which  the 
*  rint '  is  held ;  and  in  which  Judas 
kept  the  price  of  his  treason,  and  Ana- 
nias of  his  sacrilege." — Messrs.  Hume, 
O'ConncIl,  Roebvck,  and  Co. 

"  Chattes,  the  female  cat." 

"  Chatons,  the  offspring  of  the  cat." 

"  Chats,  Tom-cats"  (not  Tom  Dun- 
combe,  or  Tommy  Hill). 

From  all  which,  I  conclude  that  it  is 
a  mere  play  upon  words. 

The  President.  Very  likely,  very 
likely ;  but,  explain  the  problem. 

Sixth  Sjiirit.  I  give  it  up. 

The  President.  Mesfi•^res,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  I  feel  myself  called  on 
to  supply  the  clue  to  the  conundrum 
in  question ;  but  though  the  honour- 
able member  who  has  just  spoken  has, 
with  his  accustomed  research,  collected 
the    rough  materials,  he   has  whoHy 
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failed  in  putthig  \Ji\en\  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  fabric. 

All  Ike  Spirits,  We  give  it  up  I  we 
gi?e  it  up  1 

The  PrtsidaU.  Then  take  my  ex- 
plication in  verse.    Ecoutez  I 

"  At  Besan^on  there  Kred  seven  women, 

As  jolljr  as  jolly  could  be. 
Who  of  sacks  had  four  short  of  eleven, 

Well  counted  to  everj  she. 
Ineaoh  sack  seven  she-pusses  were  bundled, 

As  happy  as  happy  could  be ; 
And  a  kitten  to  boot  iu  was  tumbled, 

As  merry  and  snug  as  a  flea. 
The  kittens  and  cats  were  allfemalest 

As  handsome  as  handsome  could  be  ; 
Pray  tell  me,  then,  how  many  males 

Will  you  find  in  this  precious  gdchisJ" 

All  the  SpirUs.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  To  be 
sore! — nothing  more  easy.  The  cats 
were  all  chattes,  or  chalonty  and  there 
were  no  rJial$  at  all  I 

First  Spirit.  So  my  three  hundred 
and  ninety-two  are  reduced  to  zero  I 
Well,  that  is  sometliing  in  the  style  of 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  depu- 
ties who  voted  the  insolent  address  to 
Charles  the  Tenth,  and  who  are  now 
reduced  to  the  twenty-one  without  the 
two  hundred ! 

Second  Spirit.  Surely  I  n^y  add  to 
my  previous  reminiscences, 

"  When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice  will 
play." 

2um-cats  are  the  best  mousers,  as  Tom 
Buncombe's  are  tlie  best  rats. 

Third  Spirit.  This  may  be  very 
bumofona,  but  it  is  not  very  philo- 
sophical. 

Second  Spirit. 

"  Hang  up  philosophy  ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom. 
It  helps  not." 

Fourth  Spirit,  Tliis  is  very  appro- 
priate and  very  witty,  but  any  thing 
out  poetical.  How  unlike  to  Hugo's 
"  interior  voices !" 

Second  Spirit.  Why  is  Victor  Hugo 
like  a  ventriloquist ?  Do  you  give  it 
up  ?  I  see  you  do.  "  Because  he 
has  interior  voices,  or  speaks  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  the  sound  seems  to 
issue  from  his  belly,  and  not  from  his 
heart,  mouth,  or  head.** 

Fifth  Spirit,  Always  personal!  al- 
ways personal !  But,  as  1  have  done 
nothing  to^ay  but  scold,  allow  me  to 
read  my  English  translation  of  the 
French  conundrum  of  our  worthy  pre- 
sident* 


So  Spirit  No.  5  read  as  follows: 

"  Seven  ladies  are  living  in  Besanyon  ; 
Seven  sacks  are  belonging  to  every  one ; 
Seven  tabbies  are  stored  in  every  sack, 
With  one  kitten  to  each,  either  white  or 

bhtck. 
How  many  cats  of  a  '  lordly '  race 
In  these  fair  ladies  sacks  can  we  trace  V' 

I  wish  the  sacks  were  stables,  and 
the  cats  were  steeds  (added  the  Fifth 
Spirit),  and  then  the  lines  might  run 
thus : — 

*'  Seven  ladies  are  living  in  Besan^on  ; 
Seven  stables  they  have  for  every  one ; 
Seven  gallant  steeds  does  each  stable 

hold, 
With  the  seven  fine  colts  each  steed  has 

foaled. 
Try  to  compute,  and  tell  with  me, 
How  many  stallions  in  these  stables  there 

beV 

All  the  Spirits.  Encore  1  Encore  1 
(and  so  No.  5  was  obliged  to  read  both 
again.) 

Sixth  Spirit.  Without  professing  to 
vie  with  our  worthy  president,  or  with 
the  last  speaker,  whose  knowledge  of 
his  own  language  is  scarcely  exceeded 
by  the  perfection  with  which  he  writes 
and  converses  in  that  of  his  adopted 
country,  may  I  be  allowed  to  read 
my  JmHh  translation,  which  is  as  iam- 
bical  as  it  is  liberal. 

All  t/te  Spirits.  Read !  Read  1 
[The  Sivth  Spirit  endeavours  to 
decipher  his  own  writing;  but 
finds  it  as  difficult  to  make  out 
as  O'Connelli  cash-book. 
All  the  Spirits.  Read!  Read!  Read  ! 
Second  Spirit.  "  Read  !  read  1"  said 
the   illiterate  burgomaster,  when   the 
lookers-on  told  him  to  "  read^'  the  dis- 
patches he  had  just  received  from  the 
government;   "  it  is  very  easy  to  say 
read.     Read  yourselves,  and  see  how 
you'd  like  it!" 

[A  bumper  of  Volnai/  improved  his 
eye-sighty  and  Spirit  No.  6 
proceeded  as  follows  ;-^ 

'*  Septem  fuerunt  fomin.T  Vesontii  ; 
Septem  qutbusque  foeminis  sunt  saccuH ; 
Felesque  septem  quisque  sacculus  tenet, 
£t  felium  conctarum  septem  parvulas. 
Die  mibi  quot  in  Vesontio  feles  valent 
Strenui,  potentes,  parvorum  hoites  mu-» 
riumr 

All  the  Spirits.  A  bas  les  chats !  A 
bas  les  chattes !  Down  with  the  kit- 
tens 1 

,!tizedbyVjUUyiC 

But,  Who  are  the  Spirits  ?  *^ 
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Spirit  Sketches ;  or,  Dramatis  Persona. 

FresiJent.  "  \  portrait  in  Arthur 
the  image  of  a  brave  knitthf,  perfected 
in  Uie  twelve  private  moral  virtues/' — 
Spenser. 

The  President.  Hie  son  of  an  emi- 
}rrant ;  age  fifty-six.  Man  of  good 
fortune.  Cliateau  at  Livry ;  town 
chambers,  Boulevard  Poissonnibre. 
Possesses  a  charminp:  wife,  and  three 
children.  **  Bon  pcre  de  famiile.** 
Makes  a  point  of  spending  **  Fridai/** 
with  his  children.  A  great  reader,  a 
good  thinker,  and  no  bad  drinker. 
His  memory  impaired  by  his  cognac. 
Liberal  to  a  fault.  Has  written  many 
books,  and  published  none.  The 
fourth  best  chess-player  in  Paris.  Never 
lost  his  temper,  though  he  often  loses 
his  cash.  Elected  president  (not  by 
ballot)  1st  of  January,  1831,  for  seven 
years  (No  triennial  parliaments  in  the 
"  Marais,*'  nor  vote  by  ballot).  An 
out-and-out  royalist  of  the  Villele 
school.  Was  one  of  the  **  three  hun- 
dred'* who  gloriously  stuck,  like  wax, 
to  the  best  finance  minister  France 
ever  knew.  Speaks  English  like  an 
angel,  and  no  better. 

First  Spirit,  "  The  figure  of  his  body 
was  strong,  proportionable,  beautiful ; 
and,  were  his  picture  well  drawn,  it 
must  deserve  the  praise  griven  to  the 
portraits  of  Raphael."—  Prior.  A 
great  lover  of  facts,  dates,  names,  and 
history.  A  walking  chronological  ta- 
ble. Hie  handsomest  man  in  Europe. 
Six  feet  high ;  broad  shoulders ;  open 
chest;  generous  countenance;  black 
hair,  eyes,  and  mustachios ;  teeth  white 
as  tlie  snow  on  the  **  Junefrau.''  Name, 
Devaux ;  called  at  tlie  club  "  Calcui:' 
Received  his  education  at  Twicken« 
ham.  Has  the  warmest  affection  for 
the  "  Eel-pie  Island,*'  and  weeps  like 
a  child  at  the  mere  mention  of  "  Athol 
Brose."  Served  in  the  Guards  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  Visited  Scot- 
land  in  1830,  31,  and  32.  Small  for- 
tune. Passionate.  Swears  he*ll  shoot 
Marmont,  for  losing  the  cause  of  hit 
king ;  and  Bourmont,  for  not  returning 
to  France  with  the  cannon  from  Al- 
giers.   Age,  50. 

Second  Spirit.  *<  In  portraits,  the 
grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the  likeness, 
consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air 
than  in  observing  the  exact  similitude 
of  every  feature.*'— JRryrao/<2t.  Se- 
cond Spirit  is  a  jolly  dog ;  no  proser ; 
no  halr-and<half  man,  he.    A  lover  of 


proverbs, — at  once  his  fiiiling  aod  his 
virtue;  in  England  would  be  called 
"  Quotation ;"  at  the  club  is  styled 
"  Proverbe"  Hie  proverb  saj-s  of  the 
Genoese,  that  they  liave  a  sea  without 
fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  with- 
out faitli.  So  the  proverb  is  a  liar  (not 
the  Proverbs).  "  Proverbe"  is  a  Ge- 
noese. He  is  a  man  of  the  best  &ith 
and  nicest  honour  in  all  Christendom ; 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman. 
His  life  is  a  romance.  Some  day  he 
shall  tell  you  his  own  story  ;  I  would 
not  dare  to  tell  it  myself.  His  age  is 
60  ;  and  he  is  entitled  at  tlie  club  to  a 
fatitetiU;  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unlearned,  I  translate  "  an  arm-chair." 
Third  Spirit.  «  He  delineates  and 
gives  us  the  portraiture  of  a  perfect 
orator."— Baiter.  (What  Baker  f  Not 
your  baker,  nor  my  baker ;  but  John- 
son *s  Baker.)  The  Tliird  Spirit  hates 
arithmetic  as  much  as  Benyer  hates 
writing.  He  is  not  fond  of  strict  de- 
monstration, but  yet  is  always  driving 
at  some  one  particular  point.  His 
philosophy  keeps  him  from  beiog  a 
poet ;  for,  af\er  speaking  nnoot  elo- 
quently, for  at  least  one  hour,  on  the 
knotty  question  of  whether  Beaume 
wine  mixes  better  with  water  than 
Macon,  he  sighs  at  the  end  of  bis 
speech,  and  says,  '*  Cui  botio  f*  And 
faith  he's  right ;  for,  as  Bowring  (read 
Martial)  says, — 

**  How  great  the  crime,  bow  flagrant  the 

abuse, 
I'o  adalt'rete  generous  wine  widi  waterr 

juice  I" 

At  the  club  the  Third  Spirit  is  called 
the  "Orator;"  but  I  think  he  merits 
that  of  the  "  Philosopher."  Speaks 
English,  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Spanish  like  a  native  (not  like  a  native 
oyster,  or  a  vache  Eqnignole,  but  like  an 
inhabitant  of  each  countTy).  Age,  46. 
Poor. 

Fourth  Spirit.  "As  the  idea  of  per- 
fection is  of  little  use  in  portraits,  or 
the  resemblances  of  particular  persons; 
so  neither  is  it  in  the  characters  of 
comedy  and  tragedy,  which  are  always 
to  be  drawn  with  some  specks  of 
frailty,  such  as  they  have  been  de- 
scribed in  history." — Dryden.  The 
Fourtli  Spirit  is  a  poet.  Not  a  rhymer, 
or  rhymester ;  but  a  poet, 

**  Yet  lest  vou  think  I  rally  more  than 

teach^itized  by  VjUU  . 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  craoot  reach, 
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Let  me  for  once  presume  to  instruct  the 

times, 
lo    know   the   poet   from  the  man  of 

rhrmes. 
*Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  tliousand 

pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he 

feigns ; 
Knrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic 

art; 
With  pity  and  with  terror  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me,  o*er  the  earth,  or  through 

the  air. 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and 

where." 

The  poet,  age  36,  is  poor,  very  poor. 
So  we  see  him  bnt  seldom;  for  that 
cruel  saint,  Sainte  Pelagie,  has  more 
of  his  company  than  ourselves.  He 
will  never  be  safe  till  in  that  grave. 

"  D*ou  jamais  ni  I'huissier  ni  le  serjent 
n'approche." 

Fiflh  Spirit.  John  Bull;  and  we 
call  him  so.  Not  "  Jean  Boeof,"  nor 
Monsieur  le  Bull ;  but  John  Bull,  in 
plain  good  set  English,  and  no  non- 
sense. 

*'  An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of 
God!" 

Age  51 .  Wealthy,  generous,  prtident, 
kind,  and  wise.  Loves  all  Tories, 
Royalists,  and  Conservatives,  from  the 
siiores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  snows 
of  Lapland.  Is  free  from  prejudice 
and  ill-humour;  but  loves  truth  better 
than  a  joke,  and  civility  better  than  a 
pun.  Treats  all  honest  men  as  bre- 
thren, and  would  make  all  free. 

"  He  made  us  freemen  of  the  Continent, 
Whom  Nature  did  like  captives  treat  be- 
fore." 

Speaks  and  writes  French  as  well,  and 
almost  as  prettily,  as  Madame  Tastu, 
or  dear  ex-Delphine  Gay.  Hates 
Balzac  ;  loathes  Dumas  ;  swears  at 
Hugo ;  curses  Paul  de  Kock ;  laughs 
right  out  at  the  lady  who  will  call  her- 
self a  gentleman  (George  Sand),  and 
who  so  got  summoned  tiie  other  day  to 
do  duty  as  a  national  guardsman.  Ne- 
ver eats  roast  beef;  and  when  he  has 
drank  his  own  three  bottles*  of  Bor- 
deaux will  help  a  neighbour. 

Sixth  Spirit.  "  Never  came  trouble 
to  my  house  in  the  likeness  of  your 
gnce^'Shakespeare.  The  Sixth  Spi- 
rit is  a  man  of  title :  a  Dutchman  ;  a 
philologer. 

"  Who  makes  tis  countmnen  dumb 


when  he  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  but 
by  the  rules  of  grammar." 

A  lexicographer.  Age,  40.  The  third 
spirit  loves  to  tease  him  with  Milton, 
and  often  says  aloud  ; — 

"  Though  a  linguist  should  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel 
cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  had  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as 
well  as  the  wonls  and  lexicons,  he  were 
nothing  so  mucli  to  be  esteemed  a 
learned  man  as  any  veoman  competently 
wise  in  his  mother- Sialect  only. 

At  the  club,  we  call  him  "  Lexicon,** 
He  is  a  good  scholar,  writes  Iambic 
verses,  and  an  hone:st  subject  of  the 
best  king  in  Europe  ;  but  he  loves 
Paris  a  la  folic .'" 

MAXIMS  AND  RULES  OF  THE  CLUB, 

With  Notes  and  Comments, 

1.  In  vino  Veritas. 

2.  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum ; 
Qui  non  defend  it  alio  culpante  ;  so- 
lutes 

Qui  captat  risus  hominum,  fumamque 

dicacis ; 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest ;    com- 

missa  taccre 
Qui  nequit;  hie  niger  est:  hunc  tu, 

Romane,  caveto. 

Our  member,  John  Bull,  has  trans- 
lated the  maxim,  as  follows  : — 
He  who  at  Brookes*s  rails  against  his 

friends, 
And  on  the  hustings  ne'er  the  truth  de- 
fends ; 
Sports   with    their  fame,   and    spouts 

whatever  he  can, 
And  only  to  be  thought  a  clever  man ; 
Tells  lies,  and  brings  the  good  in  dis- 

esteem, — 
That  man*s  O'Connell, —  pray  beware 
of  him. 

3.  Absentem  Icedit  cum  ebrio  qui 
litigat. 

When  a  brother  member  has  taken 
a  little  too  much  wine,  pocket  all  the 
affronts  he  may  offer  you,  and  pay 
him  back  when  your  turn  comes. 

4.  Adjustez  vos  flutes. 

Settle  your  differences  among  your- 
selves :  or,  as  Napoleon  said,  wash 
your  dirty  linen  at  home. 

5.  Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates, 
sed  magis  amica  Veritas.  ;  VjUU^IC 

No  lying  allowed  here. 
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6.  Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaveris 

ulltus  unquaro, 
Comniissumve  teges  et  vino  tortus  et 
ira. 
No  blabbing  allowed  here. 

7.  Argent  comptant. 
No  credit  allowed  here. 

8.  At  qui  sunt  ii  qui  Rempublicam 

occupavere? 
Homines  sceleratissimi,  immani  ava- 

ritia,  nocentissimi  iidemque  su- 

perbissimi. 
Down  with  the  juste  milieu  I   Down 
with  the  Whigs!    Down  with  the  Ra- 
dicabl 

9.  Audaces  fortunajuvattimidosque 
repellit. 

A  true  loyalist  never  need  despair  of 
his  king,  nor  a  true  Tory  of  his  church  3 
for  Fortune  (read  Providence)  assists 
the  morally  courageota,  and  repels  the 
snivelling  coward. 

10.  Auro  pulsa  fides^  auro  venalia 

jura, 
Aurum  lex  sequitur^  moz  sine   lege 
pudor. 

Down  with  the  aristocracy  of  wealthy 
when  not  connected  with  rank,  title, 
talent,  honour,  or  virtue.  A  bas  le 
juste  milieu.   "  Down  with  the  rint  / 

11.  Auxilia  humilia  firroa  consensus 
fiicit. 

Stick  to  each  other.  No  disunion. 
Here's  to  the  Coiuervative  kundle  of 
ttkkt/ 

12.  Basis  virtuluro  constantia. 

Go  on  steadily  and  firmly,  and  in 
the  end  we  shall  have  back  again  in 
France  an  hereditary  peerage.  Go  on 
with  steadiness  in  England^  and  you 
will  hear  the  cry  of,  The  House  of 
Lords  for  ever  1    Long  live  the  queen  1 

13.  Bb  dat  qui  cito  dat. 

Always  relieve  immediately  a  poor 
brother ;  or,  give  iron  railways  to 
France  without  delay ;  and  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt  in  England  next 
ession. 

14.  Bon  avocat,  mauvais  voisin. 
No  lawyers  can  belong  to  the  club. 

15.  Bonis  nocet  quisquis  pepercerit 
malis. 

Stick  it  into  the  bad ;  well  pepper 
the  Destructives.  You  serve  the  good 
by  exposing  the  evil. 


16.  Boutez  en  avant. 

Take  up  the  cudgels.  Do  not  al- 
ways be  on  your  defence.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  says,  that  he  who  attacks  has 
already  gained  half  the  victory. 

17.  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrooe 
viator. 

Tlie  poverty  of  a  member  (if  that  be 
his  onl^  feilin?)  is  to  be  no  bar  to  his 
promotion.  He  who  has  empty  pock- 
ets will  not  fear  a  highwayman. 

18.  Carpe  diem  quam  roinime  ere- 
dula  postero. 

Drink  your  wine  to-night ;  you  may 
not  be  able  to-morrow.  Vote  for 
honest  men  to-night ;  you  may  not  be 
able  to-morrow.  Fight  the  Radicals 
to-night ;  they  will  have  run  away  be- 
fore to-morrow. 

19.  Cautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lu- 
pus, accipitorque 

Suspectos  laqueos,  et  opertum  miluus 
hamum. 
Never  trust  the  Whigs, — they  have 
deceived  you ;  nor  the  Orleanses, — 
they  have  jockeyed  you  ;  nor  0*Con- 
nell, —  he  has  robbed  you  ;  nor  the 
Christinos, — for  they  have  bilked  you. 

20.  Cemit  omnia  Deus  vindex. 

God  will  avenge  the  just, 

If  in  his  might  we  trust ; 

Blest  be  his  name  I 

21 .  Chaque  nation  doit  se  gouvemer 
selon  le  besoin  de  ses  affaires,  et  la 
conservation  du  bien  publique. 

No  Don  Pedro  chartas  I  No  Con- 
stitutional propagandists  1  No  expedi- 
tions to  St.  Sebastian  1  Non-mterven- 
tionfor  ever  ! 

22.  Civitas  ea  autem  in  libertate  est 
posita,  quae  suis  stat  viribus,  rran  ex 
alieno  arbitrio  peodet. 

Down  with  the  Quadruple  Alliance  1 

23.  Conscia  mens  recti  fam«  men- 
dacia  ridet. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  falsehoods  of 
Thiers,  Etienne,  Coste,  Thomas,  Black, 
Harvey,  Young,  or  Torrens.  Down 
with  the  lies  of  the  press !  but  long 
live  its  liberty — not  its  licentiousness. 

24.  Contre  fortune  bon  cceur. 

If  beaten  at  the  municipal  elections, 
let  us  beat  them  at  those  for  deputies ; 
if  beaten  at  both,  let  us  prophesy  a  dif- 
ferent result  next  year. 
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25.  Corruptissima  republica  pluri- 
ros  leges. 

Let  ns  labour  to  raise  the  people, — 
for,  if  they  were  not  the  most  corrupted 
of  beings,  they  would  never  submit  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  revolution. 

26.  Cruci  dum  spiro  fido. 

No  Atheist,  Deist,  Unitarian^  nor 
Free-thinker  allowed  here. 

27.  Miscuit  utile  dulci. 

As  jolly  dogs,  and  liking  our  bottle, 
we  mix  not  water,  but  wit,  with  our 
wine. 

28.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum. 
Only  tell  the  truth  of  the  dead,  whe- 
ther that  truth  be  good  or  bad. 

29.  Deum  cole,  regem  serva. 
We  are  all  Christian  royalists. 

30.  Ducit  amor  patrie. 

A  man  is  a  scamp  who  does  not  love 
his  country. 

31.  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 
There  s  a  season  for  every  thing. 

Laughing  allowed  in  this  club ;  but 
smoking  prohibited.  Merry  and  wise. 
Jovial  and  cleanly. 

32.  Dum  vivimus  vivamus. 
Punctuality  is  the  life  of  business ; 

or,  in  other  words, 

••  Whilst  we  live,  let's  be  jolly, 
And  drive  away  old  melancholy.'* 

Coffee  at  8,  luncheon  at  12,  dinner  at 
5,  club  at  7,  and  bed  at  midnight. 

33.  Klige  euro  cujus  tibi  piacuit,  et 
vita  et  oratio. 

At  our  Brookes*8,  a  man  must  be 
honest  as  well  as  eloquent ;  so  wc  have 
few  members. 

34.  £  s»  finxit  velut  araneus. 

Every  member  must  be  so  well  in- 
formed, as  not  to  rely  on  the  amuse* 
roent  to  be  supplied  by  others,  but  on 
his  own  resources. 

35.  Faire  sans  dire. 

Lord  Holland,  whose  motto  it  is, 
has  reversed  in  his  experience  this  ad- 
mirable saying.  He  should  write, 
"  Dire  sans  faire."  Talk  much  and  do 
little,  instead  of  Do  much,  and  that 
without  ostentation. 

36.  Et  mihi  *s,  non  me  rebus,  sub- 
mittere  coner. 

No  submission  to  traitors,  to  de- 
structives, nor  to  revolutionists;  but 
make  circumstances  submit  to  us,  and 
not  us  to  circumstances. 


37.  Fatiitur  egregio   quisquis  sub 
principe  credet  servitium. 

Nunqnam  libertas  gratior  extat  qqam 
sub  regc  pio. 
We  hold  in  great  respect  the  me- 
mories of  Louis  XV L,  Louis  XVUI., 
Charles  X.,  and  George  III. 

38.  Fari  quae  sentiat. 

Always  say  what  we  think.  No 
concealment  allowed  in  thlt  club. 

39.  Felix  qui  nihil  debet. 

The  members  of  tlie  club  are  re- 
quested to  pay  their  tailors',  wine* 
merchants',  and  booksellers*  bills. 

40.  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum. 
Kick  out  the  juite  milieu  and  the 

Whi^,  though  they  should  excite  the 
canailie  to  shoot  you. 

41.  Fidus  et  audax. 

Be  faithful  and  intrepid,  as  Lytid* 
hurst  and  Berryer. 

42.  Frangas  nou  flectas. 

You  may  break,  but  not  bend  me* 
Lord  Palmerston  has  a  different  mottoi 
in  harmony  with  his  Cupid  and  Almack 
propensities.     Flecti  nonfrangi. 

**  Then  I  dance  and  wanton  round, 
To  the  lyre's  begailing  sound  j 
Or,  with  gentle  fanninff  wings. 
Shade  the  minstrel  while  he  sings." 
Lord  Palmm^toH  to  Thomas  Moore^ 
from  «•  Tht  Dovo"  ofAnaeroon. 

43.  Fsecuudi  calicesquem  non  fecere 
discrtum  ? 

Come,  send  round  the  bowl ; 
Let  the  timid  take  courage. 
Whom  has  not  the  inspiring  bowl 
made  eloquent  1 

44.  Formidabilior  cervorum  excN 
citus  duce  leone  quam  leonum  cervo. 

Take  care  always  to  choose  a  good 
president :  and  then  follow  your  leader. 
An  army  of  stags  is  more  to  be  feared 
under  the  command  of  a  lion,  than  an 
army  of  lions  led  by  a  stag. 

45.  Hcureka, 

I  have  found  it.  What?  Why, 
more  than  Archimedes  did,  wlien,  on 
immersing  his  body  in  the  bath,  he 
discovered  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  purity  of  the  golden  crown  made 
for  Hiero,  from  tlie  space  it  would 
occupy  in  the  water.  What  have  you 
found?  Why,  how  to  be  happy, 
merry,  and  wise.  How  is  ^H^^qi^X 
being  members  of  "  our  club/^o 
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46.  Homo  sunriy  et  liumani  a  me  nil 
alienum  puto. 

No  selfisli,  shabby  "poor  law *'  sup- 
porters allowed  here.  The  best  friends 
of  the  poor  are  the  aristocracy .  {Joseph 
Hume.) 

47.  11  n*y  a  point  des  gens,  qui  sont 
plus  m^prises,  que  les  petits  beaux 
esprits,  et  les  grands  sans  probitc. 

Little  wits  and  dishonest  noblemen 
cannot  be  admitted  to  this  club.  Jules 
Janin  and  Baron  Thiers  have  been 
amof^gst  those  recently  blackballed. 

48.  Joco  di  mano,  joco  villano. 

No  practical  wit  allowed  in  this  club. 
No  gentleman  should  deal  in  bear's 
play. 

49.  L'amour  soumet  la  terre,  assu- 

jettit  les  cieux ; 
Les  rois  sont  ^  ses  pieds — il 
gouveme  les  dieux. 

"  Oh,  'tis  love,  'tis  love,  'tis  love, 
lliat  makes  the  world  turn  round." 
Palmerston^i  Sonneli. 

50.  Iloni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 
May  destruction,  then,  come  upon 

the  Destructives  ! 

As  the  maxims  and  rules  of  the  club 
are  one  hundred^  we  shall  defer  supply- 
ing the  other  half  until  our  next  paper, 
"  Our  Club  at  Paris,  No.  1 1."  In  like 
manner  our  "Spirit  Sketcucs'' are 
necessarily  incomplete,  as  portraits  have 
only  been  furnished  of  the  members 
present  at  the  sitting  of  the  seventh  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  1837,  when  only 
seven  members  attended.  As  other 
"  spirits  '*  appear,  whether  "  black, 
white,  or  gray,*'  we  will  not  fail  to 
make  them  known  to  our  readers. 

Continuation  of  what  was  said  and 
done  on  the  seventh  of  August,  after 
Lexicon  had  read  his  Iambic  traris^ 
lation  o/""  llie  Besan^on  Cats.** 

President.  Now,  gentlemen,  for  a 
song.  Brother  Proverbe,  it's  your  turn. 
{Econtez,  ecimtes.) 

Proverbe.  M.  President  and  bre- 
thren, I'm  out  of  voice  to  day,  and  claim 
my  privilege  of  giving  six  logogriphes, 
or  charades,  riddles,  or  conundrums, 
instead. 

All  the  Members.  C'est  bien,  c*est 
bien. 

Proverbe.  Tlie  first,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  write.  {So,  seizing  pen 
and  ink,  he  wrote  thus ;) 


The  President  passed  it  round  ;  and 
each  member  wrote  his  answer.  Calcul 
divined  it  — 

"  J*ai  un  swrtout  ntufP 

All  the  Members.  Trbs  bien,  trcs 
bien. 

Prove$'be.  T\\e  second  I  will  also 
write.    It  is  in  English  : 

«'  Coin        Totberege.        N.  T. 
Spark. 

Middlesex." 

The  President  presumed  it  related  to 
the  defeat  of  Hume  at  the  Middlesex 
election ;  but  \}\e  President  was  mis- 
taken. John  Bull  alone  solved  the 
difficulty — 

"  Go  into  the  Regent's  Park, 
Middlesex:' 

Proverbe.  My  third  is  as  follows — 
'*  Mon  total  se  complait  a  parcourir  let 
mers; 
Mnis,  sans  coeur,  snr  la  terre 
Mille  fois  je  prefi§re 
Exercer  mes   talents  en  des   travnox 
divers." 

Lexicon.  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Piince  de  Joinville. 

Proverbe.  Why? 

Lexicon.  The  man  who  loves  to  go 
to  sea  must  be  the  "  Commander  Join- 
ville;** and  his  fatlier,  who  occupies 
himself  with  "  travaux  divers,**  must 
be  Louis  Philippe. 

Proverbe.  Guess  again. 

Lexicon.  Ma — r — ift. 

Proverbe.  Exactly  so.  Now  for  my 
fourth.    It  is  a  charade — 

'*  £n  regardant  la  riviere. 

Pour  mieux  se  d^sennuyer 

Un  flaneur  s'amnse  a  faire 

Mon  premier  sur  mon  dernier ; 

Les  poetes  du  moyen<.^e, 

Kn  mon  tout  chantaient  leurs  amours ; 

Mais  les  poetes  de  nos  jours, 

De  ce  chant  ont  perdu  rus 


{All  the  members,  except  Lexicon, 
gave  it  up,  who  wrote  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper :) 

"  Rond'cau.** 

All  the  Members,  Bravo,  bravo ! 

Proverbe : 

"  Je  suis  un  bien  gros  animal 

En  mon  total, 
Dont  86  nourrit  r6spece  humaine ; 
Mais  si  mon  chof  s'an^anlit, 

Je  suis  petit,  j^ 

Et  Ton  peut  m'avaler  sans  peine," 
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John  Bull,  I  have  it,  sir;  I  have 
it  — 

«  B-crii/r 

All' the  Members.  Trbs  bien,  trOs 
bicn. 

Praverbe.  Now,  for  the  last  — 

"  When  was  Fronce  reduced  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  miseiy  V* 

The  President.  When  the  represenl- 
ati\es  of  llie  people  voted,  by  a  ma- 
jority,  lliat  France    acknowledged   a 
Suprenne  Being? 
jProverbe.  No. 

CoIchL  When  the  citizens  gave  a 
million  of  franco,  in  assignatSf  for  a 
bowl  of  sotip  tnaigre  ? 

Proverbe,  No. 

Orator,  \\  hen  the  son  of  St.  Louis 
was  nuissacred  by  infuriated  demons  ? 

Proverbe.  No. 

Poet.  When  the  "  real  grace,  the 
real  life,  and  the  real  ornament  of  po- 
lished society,"  was  compelled  by  the 
vox  populi  to  ascend  the  scaffold  ? 
(3lffrie  Antoinette.) 

Proverbe.  No. 

John  Bull.  When,  after  tlie  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  French  ran  away,  they 
knew  not  where — and  got  a  charta, 
they  knew  not  why  ? 

Proverbe.  No. 

Lejtkon.  When  the  Academic  Fran- 
caise  was  first  invaded  by  the  "  gens  de 
la  revolution^**  and  by  the  heroes  of  the 
barricades  ? 

Proverbe.  No. 

All  the  Members.  We  give  it  up, 
we  give  it  up. 

Proverbe,  When  the  king,  Louis 
Philippe,  called  for  Dupin  (Dic-/Miiit), 
and  ne  could  not  obtain  it.  In  other 
words,  when  Dupin  refused  to  be 
prime  minister. 

AU  the  Voices.  Admirable!  —  the 
best  of  all  1    Bravo,  bravo ! 

{End  of  the  riddles,) 

[After  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  pause, 
and  half  a  bottle  of  the  best,  very  best 
Rouuillon,  to  every  man,  the  conversa' 
lion  was  resumed  as  follows  :J 

President.  Brother  John  Bull,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  proceedings, 
sir,  it  is  to-night  your  turn  to  read 
some  humorous  poem,  on  some  past 
political  event  connected  with  the  mo- 
dem history  of  your  country.  What 
have  Tou  prepared  for  us  ? 

John  Bull.  A  squib,  sir,  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  *'  All 


the  Talents ;"  as  we  may  expect  soon 
llie  overthrow  of  "  All  the  Rogues."  I 
have  thought  the  former,  coming  first 
in  order  of  date,  might  take  precedence 
of  the  latter,  which  1  hope  to  have  ready 
at  an  early  meeting. 

The  President.  Well  said,  Mr.  Bull, 
well  said.  Gentlemen,  before  our  bro- 
ther shall  read  his  squib  on  the  over- 
throw of  "  All  the  Talents,"  let  us 
drink  with  him  "  Tlie  overthrow  of  all 
the  Rogues ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
"  Down  with  the  Melbourne  ministry !" 

From  all  parts.  Yes!  down  with  the 
Melbourne  ministry  I 

[Tivelve  times  twelve.  A  French 
Conservative  Jire . 

John  Bull  then  reads  as  follows :  ' 

*'  New  Game  at  St,  Stephen's  Chapel, 

While  hooett  John  Bull, 
With  sorrow  brimful, 

Lamented  his  trusty  friend  Pitt, 
Some  sharpers,  w«*re  told, 
In  cheating  grown  bold. 

Thus  tried  all  their  tidents  and  wit : 

J^t*s  invite  him  to  play  — 
John  never  says '  Nay  ;* 

So  they  ask  d  him  what  game  he  ap« 
proved  : 
John  talk*d  of  All  fours,* 
Or  *  Beat  knave  out  of  doors ' — 

The  game  of  his  youth,  which  he  loved. 

My  Lord  Howick  spoke  first : 
'  In  those  gamea  Tm  not  versed. 

But    they   surely   are   old-fashioned 
things ; 
The  best  game,  entre  notu, 
Is  the  good  game  of  ho. 

Where  knaves  f^i  the  better  ofkingi.* 

Sam  Wbitbread  rose  next. 
By  all  court  cards  perplexed, 

Since  at  his  trade  the/Teckon  no  score ; 
For  at  cribbage,  'tis  known, 
That,  with  court  cards  alone, 

You  can't  make  '  fifteen  two '  '  fifteen 
four.* 

Then  Sheridan  rose, 
Snying  he  should  propose 

(Though  at  all  things  be  played  Upon 
tick) 
The  ^pood  g^ame  of  whist ; 
For,  if  honours  he  misa'd, 

He  was  sure  to  succeed  by  the  trick. 

Now,  with  blustering  noise, 
Tiemey  roars  out,  *  My  boys, 

I  approve  now  of  all  your  selection  : 
What  I  recommend. 
To  myself  and  my  friend ,  Ug  IC 

Is  to  play  well  the  game  of  connexion,* 
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By  his  master  respected, 
£ut  bj  both  sides  neglected  .«• 

*  Telle  est  la  fortune  de  la  guerre ' — 
Once  the  minister's  ombre, 
Now  deserted  and  sombre, 

The  good  Sidmoutb  prefers  $olUair$, 

Next,  with  perquisites  stored. 
Spoke  Temple's  good  lord. 
All  whose  wants  are  supplied  bj  the 
nation; 
'  From  our  memory  blot 
Piqu$,  repique,  waieapot, 
And  let's  practise,  my  friends,  specw 
lotion. 

My  Lord  Grenville  stood  by, 
With  considerate  eye. 

Which  forebore  e'en  his  hopes  to  ex- 
press ; 
While  Wyndbam,  less  mute, 
Own'd  each  game,  in  each  suit, 

He  had  play'd  without  any  success. 

Braced  with  keen  Yorkshire  air, 
Young  Lord  Milton  stood  near, 

Who,  improved  in  all  talents  of  late. 
Said  he  fear'd  not  success 
In  a  bold  game  of  cbess, 

But  should  soon  give  the  *  king  » 
checkmate.' 

'  Hush/  said  Grenville, '  young  man, 
111  whisper  my  plan : 

While  professing  great  xeal  for  ther 
throne, 
We  may  leave  in  the  lurch 
Both  the  king  and  the  church, 

By  encouraging  slyly  Pope  Joan.* 

*  You  have  all  lost  your  wifs,' 
Cried  old  Geaeral  Fits, 

'  In  debating  thus  game  after  gam«; 
We  can  all  play  at  brag,' 
Says  that  wicked  old  wag. 

And  mateh'd  very  neany  the  same. 

In  one  hand  a  new  daaoe, 
In  the  oUier  ftnasoe, 

To  throw  OB.  each  subject  new  light. 
Young  Petty  appear'd. 
And  bege'd  he  might  be  beard 

la  settling  the  game  fM  the  aight« 

'  Cassino,'  he  cries, 
'  Sure,  of  all  games,  supplies 
Amusement,  aableaaed  with  ttnh; 


For  that  black,  gray,  or  fair. 
With  their  fellows  should  pair. 

Must  to  all  form  the  pleasure  of  life*' 

Without  further  debate, 
Down  to  '  cas '  they  all  sat*- 

But  bow  strange  is  the  game  I  record : 
The  knaves  are  pair'd  off, 
Of  all  court  cards  the  scoff; 

And  in  triumph  the  king  clear'd  tlie 
board. 

John,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
At  length,  with  surprise. 

Discovered  the  tricks  of  the  crew  ; 
And,  ffaining  in  sense 
What  ne  first  lost  in  pence. 
From  these  wolves  in  sheeps*  dothing 
withdrew." 
[Three    rounds   of  appleuu  mt^ 
ceeded  the  reading  of  the$e  limeSf 
and  every  one  was  anxums  to 
know  the  name  of  the  awtkot; 
hut  Brother  Bull  declmed  mak- 
ing known  the  secret. 

The  President,  Well,  gentlemen, 
have  you  heard  any  thing  new  of  the 
"  grrrrand  complot  Henriquinquiste," 
which,  as  the  Charivari  wittily  says, 
was  lost  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Plessis  —  les  Tournelles  and  Angerville. 

Proverbe.  Have  you  read  La  Mode? 
Its  "  programme  oflBciel  de  la  grande 
conspiration  Carlisle  ^  is  the  cleverest 
squib  I  have  seen  for  years  past 

Orator,  Yes  —  poor  Moiitalivet ! 
*'  Camille  Bachasson  dit  Montalivet, 
ancien  pr^pos^  aux  Ibche-frites  de  la 
lisle  civile  et  provisoirement  tenant  la 
Queue  de  la  poele  du  roinist^re  de 
1  int^rieur.*'  He'll  never  forgive  the 
Mode  for  that. 

[The  clock  gives  warning  for  12. 

The  President,  Gentlemen,  the  mo- 
ment of  separation  approaches.  Brother 
Calcul,  your  toast. 

CalcuL  Berryerl  the  royalist  chief! 
{Six  times  sLw) 

Thus, 
*'  In  books,  and  work,  and  healthful  play, 
Our  riper  years  are  past." 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
{Au  revoiri) 
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BAILROADS  :*   THEIR  PAST  BISTORT|  PRESENT  COKDITIQK9 
AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

JN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I.   PAST  HISTORT. 

<*  If  a  belwether  leading  a  flock  of  commodity  ofrare  occurrence,  although 

sheep  junips  orer  a  stick  impeding  its  particularly  needful  to  those  who  would 

path,  all  the  sheep  will  jump,  although  mrest  their  money  in  Railway  shares, 

the  impeding  stick  be  remored."  Such  To  this  tendency  in  men  to  play  the 

is  the  curious  fact  in  Natuml  History^  children's  game,  •<  Follow  my  leader," 

which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  the  late  leviathan  of  the  Stock  Exchange 

latest  writer  on  Railways,  as  a  motto  was  keenly  alive.    By  steadily  keeping 

to  his   Erposttre  of  the   Fallacies  of  his  eye  upon  this  psychological  feet, 

Baibvad  Engineering;  who,  moreover,  he  was  enabled,  like  Shylock,  to  make 

under   the    signature    of  **  Common  his  money  breed  as  fest  as  Jacob  did 

Sense,'*  has  shewn  that  he  possesses  a  his  uncle  Laban's  ewes ;  and  to  trans- 

*  1.  Description  of  a  Railway  on  a  New  Principle.   By  Henry  R.  Palmer.   1834. 
i.  The  Fmger-Post;  or,  Direct  Road  from  John  o  Groat's  to  the  Land's  End. 
By???.    18«5. 

3.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads.    By  Thomas  Tredgold.    1825. 

4.  The  probable  Effects  of  the  proposed  Railway  from  Birmingham  to  London. 
185%. 

5.  Remarks  on  proposed  Railways.     By  Investigator.    1831. 

6.  Observations  on  Investigator's  Pamphlet.    By  C.  H.  Capper.    1831. 

7.  A  Letter  to  Nicholas  Wood,  Esq.,  on  the  comparative  Performances  of 
Motive  Power.    By  Thomas  Graham.    1831. 

8.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  RaUroads.    By  Nicholas  Wood,    id  edit.    1839. 

9.  A  Historical  and  Practical  Treatise  upon  Looomotioo,  &c.  By  Alexander 
Gordon.    183t. 

10.  Inland  Transit.     By  N.  W.  Cundy.    1833. 

11.  Rsilway  Companion.     1833. 

12.  A  Treatise  on  National  Intercourse,  &c.    By  Thomas  Graham.    1834. 

13.  A  Treatise  upon  Elemental  Locomotion.  2u  edition.  By  Alexander  Gordon* 
1834. 

14.  A  few  Facts  concerning  Elementary  Locomotion.  By  Francis  Macerone. 
1834. 

15.  A  few  Cursory  Remarks  00  Railways.     By  Thomas  Hammond.     1835. 

16.  Second  Report,  addressed  to  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  of  the  London 
tnd  Birmingham  Railway  Company.     By  Peter  Barlow.    1 835. 

17.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Locomotive  Engines,  &c.  By  the  Chevalier  de 
Pamhour.    1836. 

18.  Description  of  a  Practical  and  Economical  Method  of  Excavating  Ground, 
&c.     By  William  Brunton.    1836. 

19.  What  will  the  Parliament  do  with  the  Railways  1     1836. 

20.  Essay  to  shew  tlie  Advantages  that  will  follow  the  Progressive  Formation  of 
Railways.     By  £.  P.     1836. 

21.  A  Treatise  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Railroads.  By  Henry  Fairbaim. 
1836. 

22.  On  the  Steam  Engine.  By  Dionysius  Lardner.  5th  edition.  1836.  [Who, 
in  p.  178,  acknowledges  himself  the  author  of  the  articles  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Biview  for  October  1832,  and  October  1834.] 

23.  The  Means  of  comparing  the  respective  Advantages  of  different  Lines  of 
Railways.     By  John  Macneil.    Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Ravier.     1836. 

24.  Observations  addressed  to  those  interested  in  Railways,  &o.  By  Alexander 
Gordon.     1837. 

25.  Observations  on  Railways,  with  reference  to  the  Necessity  of  a  National 
System.     By  Richard  Z.  Mndge,  Lieut-Colonel.    1837. 

96.  An  Appeal  to  the  PubUc  on  the  Snbject  of  Railways.  By  George  Godwin. 
1837. 

27.  The  Advantages  of  Railways  to  Agriculture.  By  Cuthbert  William  J[<^|qii, 
Barrister-at-Law.    1837.  ^ 
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form  the  Jew-boy,  who  left  Ratisbon 
witti  only  a  ducat  in  his  purse,*  into 
the  high-priest  of  the  temple  of  Janus, 
and  to  become  the  arbiter  of  the  peace 
of  Europe ;  which  was  preserved,  not 
as  the  great  Chatham  said  he  would 

Preserve  it — with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
ut  with  the  more  powerful  artillery  of 
coupons :  while,  by  his  operations  in 
the  loan-market,  he  made  every  prime- 
minister  in  Europe  dance,  like  a  fan- 
toccini puppet,  to  the  tune  of  "  Money 
in  botli  pockets,"  according  as  he  pulled 
the  purse-strings  of  the  leading  capi- 
talists. But,  though  the  late  mighty 
loan-contractor  has  departed,  witliout 
leaving  his  mantle  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, yet  numerous  minor  spirits 
liave  since  appeared,  whom  the  public 
have  been  disposed  to  follow,  without 
tlie  least  suspicion  of  their  being  misled 
by  the  Jack -a -lanterns  of  railways 
into  a  quagmire  of  speculation,  where 
their  capital  is  destined  to  be  sunk — 
as  in  the  case  of  Waterloo  Bridge  — 
irretrievably,  despite  all  the  estimated 
profits  of  a  ten  per  cent  dividend. 

In  thus  anticipating  a  dead  loss  to 
the  shareholders,  in  the  generality  of 
tlie  railway  speculations,  we  have  only 
gone  one  step  further  than  Colonel 
Mudge ;  who,  though  a  decided  friend 
to  the  principle  tliat  time  is  money,  is 
still  compelled  to  confess  that  **  the 
railways  will  eventually  yield  a  very 
low  rate  of  profit  indeed."  But,  upon 
this   suhject,  we    shall    have   to   say 


something  more  anon ;  and,  at  present, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  past 
history  of  railroads. 

To  those  who  remember  the  bubble- 
year  of  1825,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
astonislunent  that  they  should  have  lived 
to  witness,  within  the  short  period  of 
a  dozen  years,  tlie  recurrence  of  a  si- 
milar commercial  fever,  were  they  not 
well  aware  that  people  never  learn  wis- 
dom till  it  is  too  late.  The  urchin, 
who  l>egins  with  playing  at  chuck- 
farthing,  ends  his  life  of  gambling  at 
tiie  gallows;  while  the  luckless  lord, 
wlio  having,  like  lUchard,  set  his  life 
upon  a  cast,  is  content,  should  lie 
throw  crabx,  to  laugh  at  the  malice  of 
fortune,  by  putting  a  pisttol  to  his 
brainless  head. 

Among  tlie  proofs  constantly  brought 
fonvard  by  those  who  assert  tliat  the 
ancients  were  merely  dtildren  in  science, 
we  have  frequently  seen  allusion  made 
to  railroads.  And  yet  this  vaunted 
discovery  of  the  younger  children  of 
Time  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
their  elder  brothers.  At  least  we  find 
yEschylus  s|)eakiDg,  in  the  EuMRenideSf 
of  a  road  from  Athens  to  J^elphi; 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  KiXim/mW 
wmtkt  'H^W«v,  '*  the  road-making  tons 
of  Vulcan  "  (the  god  of  blacksmiths) 
constructed,  ;^/«i«,  'awI/m^  ••^t,  Awth 
nfttfttftinif,  **  converting  a  country  pre- 
vimuly  wild  into  a  cioUised  ohc^^'  and 
thus  producing  the  very  results  to  which 
Lord   Brougham  and  his  school  are 


98.  Hints  to  Railway  Directors  and  Shareholders,  on  the  subject  of  unpaid 
Calls.     1837. 

29.  An  Exposure  of  the  costly  FtlUctes  of  Uailroad  Engineering,  &c.  By 
Common  Sense.     1837. 

To  the  preceding  list  may  be  added  the  following,  which  were  published  in  or 
antecedent  to  1824,  oud  of  which  we  kcow  only  through  the  medium  of  other 
works :— . 

1.  Sketches  of  our  Infurmution  upon  Ruilways.    By  the  Rev.  Wm.  A  damson. 

2.  A  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the  projected  Ruilrond  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  &c.     By  Joseph  Sanders. 

3.  Report  on  Railroads  and  Locomotive  Engines,  addressed  to  the  Chairmon  and 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Ruilroad.     By  Charles  Sylvester. 

4.  Illustrations  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Rail  aud  Tram  Roads,  &c. 
T.  G.  Cumming. 

5.  On  the  Pre-eminence  of  Railways  over  all  other  Modes  of  Conveyance. 
Hall. 

Also,  the  Periodicals  following  :~ 

Quarterly  Review ;  Edinburgh  Review ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review ;  British 
and  Foreign  Review  ;  Journal  of  Steam  Transport  and  Husbandry ;  Journal  of 
Elemental  I^iocomotion ;  Mechanics*  Magazine;  Anti-Railroad  Journal,  and  Rail- 
road Impositions  Detected;  Railway  Magazine;  Ditto,  New  Series;  the  English 
and  American  Encyclopaedias;  Heherl*8  Encyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


By 


•  Of  this  fact  we  were  informed  by  one  of  the  leading  Hebrew  freq^ienters  of  the 
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coDSlartly  pointing,  as  the  beneficial 
consf4uences  of  the  railroad  system. 
To  *  vbat  extent  this  principle  was  car- 
ried in  other  parts  of  Greece  we  know 
not;  but  in  a  mountainous  country, 
where  there  was  no  lack  of  iron-stone, 
nor  of  the  means  of  converting  the  ore 
into  bars  of  iron,  it  is  probable  that 
other  roads  were  constructed  of  a  si- 
milar kind.  Yet  so  little  notice  has 
been  taken  of  them,  that,  but  for  the  ac- 
cidental preservation  of  the  Eumenides, 
we  should  have  been  unable  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  Herodotus.  Tlmt 
historian,  speaking  of  Uie  sacred  road 
from  the  sea-coast  to  Ileliopolis  in 
Egypt,  says  that  it  was  1515  stadia 
long,  and  exceeded  by  15  stadia  the 
one  which  led  from  the  temple  of  the 
twelve  gods  in  the  forum  at  Athens 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  Mount 
Olympus.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
respecting  the  principle  of  an  iron  rail- 
road, it  does  not  appear  that  they  ap- 
plied it  to  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of 
a  nation  —  the  only  thing  valuable  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Baconian  worshipper  of 
Mammon.  They  were  conltnt,  it 
seems,  to  devote  their  energies  to 
making  an  easier  road  to  the  temples 
of  their  faith;  we,  to  the  marts  of 
commerce:  and  unless  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  Liverpool, 
be  brought  within  a  ride  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  political  economists  tell 
us  tliat  the  work  of  the  Creator  has 
been  only  tlie  job  of  a  bungler,  and 
tliat  till  we  can  fly  along  a  railroad 
with  the  velocity  of  a  pigeon  through 
the  air,  we  must  be,  and  deserve  to  be, 
hooted  at  by  other  nations,  as  the  sil- 
liest of  bipeas  without  feathers. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  by 
which  heavy  bodies  are  rolled  along  a 
smooth  and  level  road,  it  appears  to 
have  been  put  into  practice  at  the  siege 
of  Constantinople,  when  Mahomet  con- 
veyed eighty  light  galleys  and  brigan- 
tines  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  shal- 
low water  of  the  harbour,  by  constructing 
a  level  way,  which  was  covered  with  a 
broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid 
planks,  rendered  slippery  by  the  ap- 
plication of  tallow;  and  on  which  were 
drawn  the  vessels  moving  on  rollers, 
just  as  masses  of  stone  are  now-a-days 
into  a  mason's  yard. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  coals  were  conveyed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  the  place 
of  consumption  in  carts,  and  even  in 


panniers  on  horseback,  or,  as  we  have 
seen  them,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch,  on  the  back  of  the  more  humble, 
though  not  less  Homeric,  ass.  But,  as 
roads  were  not  then,  as  they  now  are 
— thanks  to  the  genius  of  a  Macadam  I 
— as  hard  as  a  diamond  and  as  level 
as  a  die,  they  were  soon  cut  up  by  the 
coal-carts,  and  in  wet  weather  were 
nearly  impassable.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  ^rc/w- roads  were  first 
constructed  near  Newcastle  uponTyne, 
about  1676.  They  were  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  unsuccessful  experiments 
made  by  a  Mr.  Beaumont  in  1646 ; 
who,  after  trying  some  plans  for  the 
better  working  of  coal-mines,  and  in 
conveying  the  coals  in  caniages  of  a 
novel  construction,  was  ruined,  like 
Middleton,  the  originator  of  tlie  New 
River;  and  as  Walt  would  have  been, 
in  all  probability,  had  he  not  met  with 
a  powerful  backer  in  his  partner,  Bol- 
ton. These  tramroads  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  wooden  rails  laid  along  the 
ground,  made  previously  as  level  as 
possible.  Upon  these  a  machine,  re- 
•serabling  a  large  box  upon  wooden 
rollers,  and  made  to  fit  the  rails,  super- 
seded the  cart.  The  advantage  gained 
by  this  simple  contrivance  was  nearly 
thirty  per  cent.  The  regular  load  of  a 
horse  had  been  17  cwt.  previously; 
but  he  was  enabled  to  draw  upon  the 
tramroad  nearly  24  cwt.  As  the  know- 
ledge of  mechanics  became  more  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  the  doctrine  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  time  is  money, 
more  universally  felt,  various  improve- 
ments were  introduced  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  wagons  and  rails. 
Amongst  these  is  to  be  noticed  the 
substitution  of  iron  wheels  for  the 
wooden  rollers  of  the  wagon,  and  the 
adoption  of  cast-iron  rails,  which  were 
formed  with  ^Jlange,  or  upright  ledge, 
to  prevent  tlie  wheels  from  running  off 
the  track.  The  precise  date  of  this 
change  is  not  known.  Several  persons 
have  laid  claim  to  the  invention ;  but 
from  the  books  of  the  Colebrook-dale 
Iron-woiks,  in  Shropshire,  it  appears 
that  some  iron  rails  of  that  form  were 
cast  there  for  one  of  the  partners,  as 
an  experiment,  in  1767.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  Hat  rail,  from  its  low 
position,  accumulated  extraneous  mat- 
ter, which  formed  a  serious  obstruction 
to  the  wheels.  Hence  the  principle  of 
the  edge  rail  was  adopted,  which  was 
fixed  a  few  inches  above  the  grounS^; 
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"^^  ^  '^^^^i^discovevy  of  (he  steam^^^ 
^z- t/te  ^civix   monster   of  human  creafioo. 


^K  "^'the  '^flT^j^H^  '^hich  has  more  than  realised  the  story 

^^^ f^  '^^nable  to  ^'!^oftL  of  the  hundred-armed  Briareus ;    and 

-J^V^A^^^yft^/^^.^^jisual  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  there 

rSocitf/^l^y.    ^'^J  maHre  him  is  nothing  too  great   for  it,  nothing 

def^^the  A^'*^' p^  iML  led  at  too  small.    Like  the  proboscis  of  the 

to  ^^^^  yragoni  ^  r^^  ,^d  upon  elephant,  it  can  tear  up  an  oak,  or 

f^^to  tb^  !f 'Ending  plane,  where  picK  up  a  pin ;  can  forge  the  heaviest 

f^daally    ^^aired  only  upon  the  anchor,  and  punch  the  eye  of  the  finest 

tlie  horse  f"^  ^f  (he  line,  and  for  needle ;  can  twist  the  largest  cable,  or 

/tffc/  P^'^'^the  empty  wagons  to  the  draw  out  a  thread  as  delicate  as  the 

Jriirin^  "^^ ascent.    But  it  was  soon  gossamer;  can  bore  a  cannon  of  the 

'""""'!«/  thsi^  ^  check  was  requisite  largest  calibre,  or  form  the  shank  of 

^^^^oede  tlie  velocity  of  the  descent,  the  smallest  button ;  can  drag  a  first- 

A/JorSlngiTt  ^  l^i'^sk  was  introduced,  rate    man-of-war    against    wind    and 

ctin^  by  pressure  upon  the  fore  and  wave,  or  flatten  a  mass  of  copper  till 


hind  frheels  simultaneously;  and  which 
being  attached  to  a  lever,  was  regu- 
Jated  by  the  attendant  according  to  the 
speed  at  which  he  wished  the  wagon 
to  descend.  The  action  of  the  break 
was,  however,  irregular;  for  ihe  rails 
were  affected  by  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  especially  in  wet 
weather,  when  the  wncels  slid  rather 
than  revolved,  from  the  want  of  a  re- 
tarding rough  surface. 

The  next  step  was  to  dismiss  the 
horse  entirely,  and  to  construct  the 
road  with  two  inclines,  so  that  a  de- 
scending train  of  loaded  wagons  might 
draw  up  an  empty  train,  by  means  of 
a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  top 
of  the  inclines,  having  its  separate  ends 
attached  to  the  two  trains.  But,  as  the 
power  of  the  loaded  train  was  fre- 
quently too  great  for  the  weight  it  was 
required  to  draw  up,  a  jerk  was  pro- 
duced so  as  to  snap  the  rope,  or  to 
cause  the  ascending  train  to  bound  off 
the  rails;  while,  on  other  occasions, 
the  power  of  the  descending  loaded 
train  was  insufficient  to  raise  the  re- 
quisite number  of  empty  wagons.  To 
meet  the  first  difficulty,  the  friction 
was  increased  by  the  continuation  of 
multiplied  wheels  and  pulleys ;  and, 
to  obviate  the  latter,  a  horse  was  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  power  of  the  de- 
scending train. 


it  is  as  thin  as  gold-leaf. 

About  1760,  and  coeval  with  the 
introduction  of  iron  rails  (first  adopted, 
it  seems,  by  Mr.  Carr,  at  the  Sheffield 
Colliery),  James  Watt  entertained  the 
idea  of  employing  steam  as  a  moving 
power.  But  the  design  was  speedily 
abandoned;  nor  was  it  till  1802  that 
the  attention  of  engineers  was  again 
directed  to  locomotive  engines*  upon 
railroads;  when  a  patent  was  taken 
out,  and  the  principle  tested  success- 
fully at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South 
Wales.  But  here  again  an  obstacle 
presented  itself,  which  has  been  only 
partially  overcome,  in  the  tendency 
which  iron  wheels  have,  when  passing 
over  a  smooth  surface,  to  turn  round 
without  progressing,  and  especially 
upon  an  ascent.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, Mr.  Blenkinsopp  invented  a 
rack,  continued  along  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  the  rail,  in  which  toothed 
wheels  worked,  and  thus  produced  a 
progressive  motion.  Messrs.  Chapman, 
however,  adopted  a  chain,  which  was 
stretched  along  the  centre  of  the  rail- 
way ;  and  being  grasped  by  a  grooved 
wheel  and  roller,  at  each  stroke  of  the 
engine  it  was  impelled  forwards.  Mr. 
Brunton  invented  two  movable  iron 
legs,  each  jointed,  and  terminating  in 
a  claw.  These  were  placed  behind  the 
engine ;  and  being  aaed  upon  by  the 


*  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  one  Oliver  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
■aid  to  have  invented  a  steam- engine,  with  which  he  first  ground  his  flour,  and,  after 
placing  it  on  a  carriage,  drove  it  to  market;  but,  as  he  had  a  river  to  cross,  be  sub- 
stituted paddle-wheels  for  those  of  the  carriage,  which  was  made  like  n  boat,  aud, 
after  crossing,  he  unshipped  the  paddles  and  resumed  the  wheels.  This  account, 
which  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  is,  we  suspect,  a  history  rather 
of  what  Evans  said  he  would  do,  thnn  of  what  he  actually  accomplished. 


their  past  History, 
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^  "ixed  themselves  alternately  in 
^^y  J  around,  and  drove  tl>e  engine  for- 
^<4M<a  at  each  stroke.  But  as  all  such 
eipedients  only  increased  the  friction 
and  diminished  the  power  of  the  en- 
gine, they  were  eventually  laid  aside ; 
especially  afler  Mr.  Blacket  had  proved, 
in  1815,  that  the  wheels  would  progress 
on  a  railway,  either  level  or  with  a 
slight  rise,  if  the  weight  to  be  drawn 
was  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  moving 
power. 

The  difficulty,  however,  which  has 
hitherto  bafBed  English  engineers,  of 
propelling  a  locomotive  up  any  but  a 
slight  rise,  has,  it  seems,  been  over* 
come  in  America.  For  we  find,  in  the 
American  Railroad  Journal  of  July  16, 
1836,  that  "  the  locomotive  steam- 
engine,  George  Wasfiington,  made  for 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  Norris, 
of  Philadelphia,  drew  up  a  plane,  2800 
feet  long,  and  rising  one  foot  in  thirteen, 
equal  to  406  feet  in  a  mile,  a  load  of 
19,200  lbs.  attached  to  iUelf,  weighing 
14,930  lbs.,  together  with  twenty-four 
persons  who  were  on  the  tender  and  car ; 
that  it  started  at  once  from  the  base,  and 
reached  tlie  summit  in  2'  1",  being  at 
the  rate  of  14J  miles  per  hour."  The  ac- 
count, however,  of  this  truly  American- 
Munchausen  affair  is  justly  dbbelieved 
by  Mr.  ilerapath,  in  the  nailwai/  Ma- 
gazine, New  Series,  ii.  p.  326,  who  says 
that  "  the  feat  is  utterly  impossible, 
according  to  all  the  experiments  tried 
every  where  else  but  in  America.  The 
whole  weight  whidi  the  adhesion  of 
8700  lbs.  on  the  driving  wheels  could 
take  up  the  inclined  plane  would  be 
under  12,000  lbs.,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  what  the  American  engine 
is  said  to  have  done ;  and  though  the 
rails  were  sanded  •  at  the  bottom,  still, 
unless  they  were  sanded  the  whole  way, 
the  wheels  would  have  lost  their  adhe- 
sion, and,  consequently,  would  not  have 
revolved.  The  greatest  rise  accom- 
plished in  England  by  an  engine  is 
not  more  than  1  in  30  feet.  But  as  to 
the  American  feat  of  1  in  13,  it  is  one 
of  those  exaggerations  which  carries  its 
own  refutation  on  the  face  of  it." 

The  rails  are  of  various  lengths :  if 
made  of  cast-iron,  generally  about  4 


feet  long ;  if  made  of  wrought,  about 
15.  They  are  connected  together  upon 
a  sleeper,  or  block,  at  each  joint.  The 
sleepers  for  the  short  rails  reach  from 
two  opposite  joints,  and  are  generally 
of  larch.  Tlie  blocks  are  pieces  of 
stone,t  about  17  inches  square:  the 
two  opposite  are  sometimes  connected 
together  by  a  cross  sleeper  of  iron ;  but 
the  two  lines  of  rails  are  more  fre* 
(|uently  independent  of  each  other. 

As  cast  iron  is  very  considerably 
cheaper  than  wrought,  the  rails  were 
originally  cast.  But  the  exceeding 
brittleness  of  that  material,  especially 
during  a  sharp  frost,  rendered  such 
rails  very  liable  to  frequent  damage. 
Hence  recourse  was  had  to  wrought 
iron ;  and,  though  the  latter,  it  was 
conceived,  would  produce  an  equal, 
if  not  a  greater  evil,  in  the  rapid  wear 
and  occasional  bending  of  the  rails, 
yet  experience  has  shewn  it  to  be  suffi- 
ciently firm,  particularly  when  the  rolU 
ing  body  is  of  the  same  material,  to  pre- 
vent the  decay  from  friction,  while  it  is 
less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  correspondent,  however,  of 
the  Railway  Magazine,  New  Seritt^  i. 
p.  61,  says  that  the  oxydation  of  cast 
iron  is  less  than  that  of  wrought.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
wrought  iron  over  cast,  Mr.  Wood  has 
stated  that  malleable  iron  rails,  15  feet 
long,  were  laid  on  the  Stockton  and 
Dariington  Railway,  over  which  80,000 
tons  passed  in  one  year,  exclusive  of 
the  weight  of  the  engines,  from  8  to 
11  tons,  and  their  tenders,  with  their 
load  of  4  tons;  that  a  rail,  15  feet  long, 
and  weighing  136)  lbs.,  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  year  8  oz.,  being  ^  part 
of  its  weight;  and  that  the  loss  was 
the  same  on  a  similar  rail,  over  which 
only  empty  wagons  passed :  but  that  a 
cast  iron  rail  of  4  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing 63  lbs  ,  under  similar  circumstances, 
lost  8  oz  ,  being  ^  part  of  its  weight ; 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  former. 

At  first  flat  rails  were  used ;  but,  lat- 
terly, edge-rails,  or  fish-bellied  rails, 
have  been  adopted,  as  they  offer  less 
resistance  to  the  wheel,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, less  subject  to  friction.  The 
upper  surfuce  of  the  edge-rail  has  a 


•  To  shew  the  effect  of  sand  in  increasing  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels,  Mr.  Palmer 
tried  an  experiment  on  the  Ciieltenbam  tratnroad.  He  discovered  that,  when  the 
nils  were  swept  clean,  the  resistance  was  that  of  36 lbs.  to  a  carriage  and  its  load, 
weighing  together  5264  lbs. ;  but,  when  slightly  covered  with  sand,  it  was  431bs. 

t  1 1  would  St  em  that  Mr.  Barnes,  in  17r7,'first  adopted  •*TOizeW^"^^'J^^ 
road  leading  from  tlio  Lawson  Main  Colliery  to  the  Tyne,  '    "^  o 
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slight  transverse  curve,  so  as  to  be 
highest  in  the  central  line  of  tlie  track, 
and  to  fall  off  by  degrees  towards  each 
side  of  the  rail.   Where  the  rail  is  siip- 

J)orted  on  chairs  or  blocks,  tliree  or 
our  feet  apart,  it  is  required  to  be  of 
the  greatest  slrengtii  at  the  centre,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  the  same  weight  in 
every  part,  and  to  resist  the  lateral 
pressure  arising  from  the  swaying  of 
the  carriages  from  side  to  side.  Mr. 
Barlow,  however,  is  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  parallel  rail  is  superior  to 
the  fish-bellied  ;  for  though  the  former 
is  weaker  than  die  latter  in  the  middle 
part,  it  is  stronger  in  every  other : 
besides,  the  former  does,  while  the 
latter  does  not,  enable  the  engineer  to 
keep  the  blocks  and  chairs  of  the  iwo 
rails  directly  opposite  to  each  other, 
so  that  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  pass 
over  both  supports  at  the  same  time. 

Between  the  blocks,  the  rails  rest  on 
larch  sleepers.  But  as  these  are  very 
subject  to  decay,  Mr.  \'ignoles  has  pro- 
posed to  lay  tlie  rails  on  lonoritudmal 
baulks,  as  they  are  called,  of  Memel 
timber,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  as  prepared  by  Mr. 
Kyan's  patent  antiseptic ;  and  he  has 
calculated  that  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  nearly  1500/.  per  mile,  as  compared 
with  the  former  method  of  using  two- 
thirds  stone  and  one-third  larch. 

The  rails  were  originally  fastened  in 
the  chairs  by  a  pin  running  horizontally 
through  each  end  of  the  rail,  tliere  be- 
ing t\\o  holes  in  each  chair  for  the  ad- 
mission of  two  pins,  one  for  the  end  of 
each  rail,  so  that  the  fastenings  were 
distinct.  But  it  was  found  that,  unless 
the  chairs  stood  on  a  perfectly  firm 
foundation,  one  of  the  pins,  together 
with  the  end  of  the  rail  fastened  by  it, 
was  depressed  below  the  other,  and 
caused  a  jolt  as  the  wheel  passed  over 
it.»  The  difficulty  has,  however,  been 
remedied  by  uniting  the  rails  with  what 
is  called  the  half-lap,  and  fastening  the 
ends  of  both  rails  by  one  pin,  so  that, 
should  one  chair  be  a  little  repressed 
below   the  other,   slill   the   two   rails 


would  pi-esent  a  smooth  surface  at  Uie 
junction.  A  still  further  improverocnt* 
has  been  made  in  America,  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  pins  altogether,  as 
being  liable  to  become  loose.  This  is 
effected  by  making  a  depression  in  the 
chair  on  one  side  of  the  rail,  into  whidi 
a  projection  from  its  lower  side  fits 
precisely,  while  the  rail  is  lield  close 
upon  that  side  by  driving  a  wedge 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  rail. 
The  chairs  to  which  the  rails  are  at- 
tached are  made  of  iron,  supported 
upon  blocks  of  stone,  into  which  holes 
aie  drilled  and  filled  with  wooden 
plugs ;  and  tltese  are  fastened  to  the 
stone  blocks  by  nails  driven  into  the 
plugs. 

The  line  of  Uie  road  should  be  per- 
fectly straight. t  But  as  that  is  seldom 
possible  for  any  great  distance,  the  cur- 
vatures are  made  to  form  the  arc  of  a 
circle  of  extended  radius,  to  prevent 
the  friction  that  would  otherwise  be 
produced  from  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  wheels  upon  the  rails.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  attempted  to  be  over- 
come by  Mr.  Knight,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  and  ()hio  llailroad,  by 
making  that  portion  of  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  which  rolls  on  the  rail  cylin- 
drical. Between  the  point  of  ordinary 
bearing  and  the  flange,  a  distance  of 
about  one  inch  in  a  wheel  of  30  inches 
diameter,  the  rim  rises  towards  tlie 
flange  one-sixth  of  an  inch  ;  and  as  it 
thus  gradually  increases  in  diameter, 
whenever  the  road  bends,  tlie  wheel 
rolling  on  the  exterior,  and,  conse- 
quently, longer  track,  will,  from  the 
tendency  of  the  carriage  to  move  in  a 
right  line,  be  carried  up  a  little  on  the 
rail,  so  as  to  bear  upon  tlie  conical 
part  of  the  rim,  and  thus  to  give  a 
oearing  circumference  of  the  wheel 
greater  than  that  of  the  wheel  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  axle.  Tlie 
carriage  is  thus  kept  in  the  centre  of 
the  track,  correspv»nding  to  tlie  curve 
of  the  road.  A  car  on  this  construction 
was  run  on  tlie  Baltimore  railway, 
where  the  greatest  curvature  is  a  radius 


•  We  have  copied  the  nccount  of  this  improvement,  as  given  in  the  Eneifclop^dia 
Americana,  hut  without  being  nble  to  under^tamd  it  very  clenrly.  Thev,  however, 
who  are  denirous  of  knowing  how  railroads  are  made  in  Anu-nca,  would  do  well 
to  consult  the  first  number  of  the  Civil  Kiigineer  atid  Architect's  Journal,  recently 
published. 

f  On  the  evil  consequencos  of  this  system,  as  regards  the  heavy  expense  of  con- 
struction, and  the  couse<pient  diminution  of  ])ralit,  we  shnll  have  ocension  to  say 
something,  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  tmder  tho  siguutuie  of  Cohmox 
^**"**  Digitized  by  VjUUglC 
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of  400  feet ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
friction,  as  compared  with  a  straight 
road,  was  as  1  to  356,  equal  to  about 
14J£  feet  in  a  mile.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  is  increased,  the  conical 
part  of  tlie  rim  must  be  increased  also. 
In  a  wheel  of  3  feet  diameter,  the  rise 
of  the  conical  part  between  the  flange 
and  the  cylindrical  part  must  be  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch,  and  one-fourth  in  a 
wheel  of  4  feet  diameter.  But,  in  his 
report  of  October  1,  1831,  Mr.  Knight 
states  that  he  had  changed  the  ratio  of 
the  couical  part  of  the  rim,  on  wheels 
of  the  same  size,  from  that  of  one  to 
six,  and  that  of  one  to  fire,  and  had 
increased  the  length  of  the  conical  part 
to  If  of  an  inch ;  and  that  the  form  of 
the  wheel  was  considerably  improved. 

We  hare  been  thus  minute  in  speci- 
fying Mr.  Knigbt*s  invention,  because 
we  have  seen  no  allusion  made  to  it  in 
any  of  the  treatises  on  railroads ;  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  is 
considered  by  engineers  to  be  no  real 
improvement ;  for  wliatever  is  gained 
during  the  curvature,  is  lost  by  the  vi- 
bratory motion  which  such  a  conical 
rim  would  produce  when  the  road  is 
perfectly  straight.  Were,  indeed,  the 
line  a  succession  of  alternating  curves 
of  the  same  radius,  the  plan  would  be 
fiMind  to  answer  effectually.  Now, 
this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
America  than  in  fsngland  ;  for  there 
land  is  more  plentiful,  but  capital  less 
abundant,  and  labour  dearer,  than  in 
£nglaiid,  where  land  is  scarce,  but 
capital  abundant,  and  labour  cheap. 
Hence,  in  America,  the  principal  con- 
sideration is  to  spend  little  money;* 
in  England,  to  purchase  little  land  : 
and  thus,  while  in  the  one  country 
railways  are  cflrved  to  gain  a  level, 
in  the  other  they  are  made  straight, 
by  filling  up  valleys,  or  crossing  them 
with  viaducts,  and  by  levelling  hills  or 
boring  tunnels — operations  which  en- 
gineers are  not  slo^v  to  recommend, 
no  less  with  the  view  of  shewing  their 
skill  than  of  filling  their  pockets, 
because  the  greater  the  outlay,  the 
greater  will  be  their  per  centage  upon 
it ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  eclat  given  to 
a  railway,  by  enabling  the  compny  to 
point  to  such  architectural  ornaments 
of  the  country. 


In  some  cases,  however,  the  level 
cannot  be  preserved  even  in  England 
without  curves.  Thus,  while  tlie  direct 
road  from  London  to  Bristol  is  108 
miles,  the  railroad  will  be  120 ;  and, 
to  keep  the  level,  it  will  have  to  cross 
the  Hiames  four  times,  the  Berks  and 
Wilts  canal  three  times,  the  Rennet 
and  Avon  twice,  and  the  Avon  five 
times.  On  the  subject  of  viaducts 
little  need  be  said,  except  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  surpass  the  splendid 
remains  of  tlie  aqueducts  built  by  the 
Romans ;  especially  if,  like  the  one 
near  Uxbridge,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  they  tumble  down  as  fast  as 
they  are  made.  The  tunnels,  however, 
it  is  evident,  will  prove  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  transit  of  passengers,  which 
is  the  only  source  of  revenue  likely  to 
yield  any  profit,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  une  of  the  greatest  friends  to 
railroads ;  who,  speaking  of  tunnels, 
expresses  his  fears  that  all  the  plans 
hiUierto  proposed  for  correcting  or  de- 
stroying the  gas  evolved  from  the  fuel 
will  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
We  find,  indeed,  in  the  Railway  Ma^ 
gazinCf  New  Serictf  ii.  p.  257,  four 
reports  in  defence  of  tunnels.  The 
first  is  signed  by  Dr.  Davy,  assistant- 
inspector  of  army  hospitals,  and  Mr. 
Rothani,  fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. ; 
another  by  Dr.  Williamson,  senior  phy- 
sician of  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary; 
a  third,  by  Dr.  Iteid,  lecturer  of  che- 
mistry in  Edinburgh,  all  in  favour  of 
the  Leeds  and  Selby  tunnel,  and  of  the 
purity  of  its  air ;  while  the  fourtli,  in 
behalf  of  the  Primrose  liill  tunnel,  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
is  signed  by  the  elite  of  London  science, 
Drs.  Paris  and  Walson,  Surgeons  Law- 
rence and  Lucas,  and  Chemical-lecturer 
Philipps;  but  as  they  all  contain, 
says  the  Editor,  the  best  specimen  of 
twaddle  he  has  ever  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tunnels,  we  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  inflict  them  upon  our  readers.  We 
sliall  merely  notice  tlie  assertion  of  the 
five  metro].olitan  inspectors,  that  "  they 
know  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
ventiLUion  may  be  eflected  ;*'  on  which 
the  editor  pithily  remarks,  **  Indeed  1 
How  ?"  Perhaps,  however,  the  gen- 
tlemen had  heard  of  the  plan  of  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Railway  Magazine 


*  Of  this  fact,  no  better  proof  can  be  ^iven  tbao  bv  stating  that  the  longest 
railroad  at  present  in  opemtion  in  America  is  from  Charleston  to  Hamburgh,  a  dis- 
tance of  V35\  miles.  It  was  commenced  in  18S0,  and  ottened  for  use  throughout  in 
18J3.  It  is  built  upon- piles,  and  cost  only  1,356,6X5  dollars — a  sunv  somewliot  les* 
then  the  cos(  of  tbi^e  mles  of  t^e  GreeiVwKh  Railwajr  Digitized  by  VjiUU^IC 
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for  Nov.  1835,  who,  after  observing 
that  "  fire-damp  is  never  discovered 
wliere  there  is  running  water,*'  proposes 
to  make  !>etween  the  line  of  rails  a 
channel,  along  which  a  stream  of  water 
roiglit  run ;  for,  as  to  the  ventilating 
shafts,  he  ^ys  they  will  be  perfectly 
useless,  because  the  azote  generated  by 
the  fuel,  being  heavier  than  the  atnoo- 
spheric  air,  will  not  go  up  the  chimney 
of  its  own  accord  ;  nor  can  it  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  like  a  little  sweep  at 
the  bidding  of  a  master,  in  the  shape 
of  a  railway  speculator. 

With  respect  to  the  tractive  power, 
when  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
vray  was  first  opened  for  general  traffic 
in  1825,  the  carriages  were  drawn  by 
single  horses.  Each  vehicle  carried  six 
inside  and  twenty  out,  and  went  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  the  hour.  In  fact, 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  prevent  the 
horse  from  being  run  down  by  the 
carriage.  Even  upon  an  ascent  the 
traces  were  loose.  The  horse  has  since 
given  way  to  inanimate  power;  which, 
after  all,  will  be  laid  aside,  from  the 
enormous  expense  of  keeping  the  en- 
gines and  roads  in  repair — or,  at  any 
rate,  the  engines  will  be  of  less  power, 
and  the  loads  will  be  of  less  weight 
which  they  will  be  required  to  draw. 
But  of  this,  more  anon. 

The  engines  •  used  on  railways  are  on 
the  high-pressure  principle;  which  gene- 
rally differs  from  the  low  in  this,  that,  in 
the  latter,  the  steam  is  brought  to  act 
upon  the  piston  in  two  jets,  one  below 
and  the  other  above  it ;  in  the  latter, 
the  steam  acts  only  at  the  former  of 
the  piston,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
square  inch  is  very  much  greater. 
In  the  high-pressure  engine  the  steam, 
after  operating  upon  the  piston,  is 
either  permitted  to  escape,  or  is  in- 
troduced into  the  chimney,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  draught  of  air 
up  the  chimney,  and  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  furnace ;  while,  in  the 
low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  is  con- 
verted into  water  by  condensation,  and 
used  again.  The  former  is  adopted  in 
railways,  from  its  greater  lightness  and 
compactness,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to 


carry  a  great  weight  of  cold  water  to 
condense  the  steam  —  an  object  of  no 
moment  in  steam-boats,  where  water 
is  always  at  hand  ;t  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  low-pressure  engines  are 
used  at  sea. 

A  locomotive  engine  is  placed  npon 
wheels,  with  a  rod  attached  at  one  end 
to  the  moving  part  of  the  engine,  and 
the  other  clasps  a  handle,  called  a 
crank,  on  the  axis  of  one  or  two  wheeU ; 
so  that,  as  the  piston  moves  up  and 
down,  the  wheel  is  turned  roand,  and 
the  engine,  with  its  carriage,  moves  for- 
ward, and  drags  after  it  whatever  is  at- 
tached to  it. 

Eight  years  have  just  elapsed  since 
the  celebrated  running  took  place  on 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  liail- 
way,  for  the  premium  of  500/.,  to  be 
given  to  the  winning  locomotive. 
Amongst  the  engines  selected  for  the  trial 
were  the  Rocket,  the  Sanspareil,  and 
Novelty.  The  first  drew  17  tons,  one 
way,  at  the  rate  of  13^  miles  the  hoar, 
and  the  other  way  at  14^;  the  second 
dre%v  19  tons,  one  way,  at  the  rate  of 
12^  miles  the  hour,  and  the  other  at 
15f .  The  last  drew  10  tons,  14cwt.  at 
the  rate  of  12  miles  the  hour.  Such  is 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in 
his  Hittorical  and  Practical  Treatise 
upon  Jxtcomotion,  p.  191.  This  state- 
ment is  repeated  by  Mr.  Hebert,  in 
his  Encjfciopadia  of  Arts  ami  Sci- 
ences, p.  510.  Dr.  Lardner's  account 
is  the  following :  "  A  level  piece  of 
road  about  two  miles  long  was  se- 
lected for  the  trial.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  stations  was  a  mile  and  a 
half;  and  the  engine  had  to  travel  this 
distance,  backwards  and  forwards,  ten 
times.  The  Rocket  performed  30  miles 
twice  ;  the  first  time  iif  2*>  14'  8",  and 
the  second  in  2^  6'  49".  Its  greatest 
speed  was  rather  above  29  miles  an 
hour ;  its  least  about  11^.  The  average 
of  one  journey  was  13t*j,  and  of  the 
other  \4^  miles  an  hour.  This  was 
the  only  engine  which  performed  the 
whole  distance  proposed  ;  the  others 
were  stopped,  from  some  accidents 
which  occurred  on  the  trial.  The 
Sanspareil    went    the    distance  eight 


*  Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  fullest  and  least  technical  iafonnatioo 
on  the  steam-engines  used  upon  railways,  cannot  do  better  than  look  into  Lardner's 
"  Steam-Engpine." 

t  But  though  the  water  is  at  hand,  yet,  as  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt, 
a  sediment  rapidly  forms  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  by  which  the  effect  of  the  fire 
is  greatly  diminished,  because  salt  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor.  We  hear,  indeed, 
that  sea-water  hns  been  deprived  of  its  salt  by  distillation.  But  we  suspect  this  can 
be  done  only  upon  a-small  scale.  Digitized  by  VjUU^IC 
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times,  (ravelling  22\  miles  in  1*»  37'  1 6". 
Its  greatest  speed  was  less  timii  23 
miles  an  hour.  The  Novelty  had  only 
passed  twice  between  the  stations, 
when  the  joints  of  the  boiler  gave  way, 
and  pot  an  end  to  the  experiment.*' 
The  Quarlerltf  reviewer,  however,  as- 
serts that  the  Uocket  went  seven  miles 
at  the  rate  of  30  miles  the  hour,  and 
the  Novelty  at  the  rale  of  40.  Which 
of  the  three  statements  is  the  correct 
one,  we  know  not.  But  this  we  do 
know,  tliat  the  average  speed,  where 
goods  and  passengera  are  carried  si- 
multaneously, is  abqut  twenty  miles 
the  hour.  On  the  Liverpool  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway,  where,  we  under- 
stand, only  passengers  have  been  car- 
ried as  yet,  tlte  speed  is  somewhat 
greater  ;  although  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, in  a  communication  to  the 
agents  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road, estimates  the  most  advantageous 
Telocity  to  be  15  miles  an  hour,  for 
passenger  trains,  and  7  miles  for  those 
carrying  heavy  goods ;  so  that  all  we 
sliall  gain  by  the  mighty  minds  and  gi- 
gantic means  of  the  present  age  of 
physical  miracles  is  a  speed  50  per 
cent  above  horse- power  in  coaches,  and 
cent  per  cent  in  waggons.  Since,  then, 
a  greater  speed  would  eat  up  all  the 
profit,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  ve- 
locity of  the  fire-snorters  required  at 
present  will  eventually,  like  the  dogs  of 
Actscon,  destroy  their  masters,  and  thus 
add  another  instance  to  those  furnished 
by  the  keepers  of  packs,  that  a  man, 
like  his  banter,  sometintes  comes  to 
the  dogs.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Qitarterly  Re- 
view, that  the  powers  as  to  speed  of 
the  engines  employed  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  greatly 
exceed  their  osoal  rate  of  motion  ;*  but 
that  owing  to  the  limited  length  of 
line,  being  only  30  miles,  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  attempt  an 
increase  of  expedition.  In  longer  lines, 
however,  where  greater  rapidity  is  de- 
sirable, especially  in  the  conveyance  of 
mails,  the  reviewer  thmks  that  60  f  or 
70  miles  per  hour  may,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  attained  ;  nay,  he  even  anti- 
cipates that  the  velocity  will  in  time  be 
doubled  ;*'    for,  as   Dr.  Lardner  ob- 


serves, "  the  art  of  constructing  loco- 
motives, so  far  from  having  attained 
maturity,  is  scarcely  in  its  infancy  ;'* 
and  hence  the  engine  only  crawls  at 
tiie  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  instead  of 
annihilating  time  and  space,  like  the 
seven-leagued  boots  of  Jack-ihe-Giant- 
killer,  and  dragging  after  it  a  mountain 
of  merchandise,  compared  with  which 
the  burden  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Atlas  would  be  only  a  feather-weight. 
Upon  this,  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Chronicle  observes, — "  Only  fancy  a 
man  starting  from  Edinburgh  at  5  a.  m., 
and  being  comfortably  seated  at  break- 
fiist  in  London  at  half- past  eight;  and, 
afler  doing  a  little  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  something,  too,  in  the  shape 
of  pleasure,  dining  at  5  p.m.,  and,  after 
taking  a  pint  of  port,  starting  at  half- 
past  six,  being  snugly  seated  again  at 
his  own  fireside  in  Edinburgh  at  10  T' 
Now,  upon  this  .silly  dream  of  the 
Stephenson  school  of  engineers,  we 
have  to  remark,  that  if  Edinburgh  can 
til  us  be  brought  to  I^ndon,  not  a  soul 
will  be  left  in  Auld  Keekie ;  and  all 
the  glories  of  the  old  town,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  new,  will  fade  fast  from 
the  recollection  of  even  Scotland's  sons; 
nor  will  they  be  inclined  to  revisit  their 
native  moors,  except  during  the  period 
of  grouse-shooting, —  if,  indeed,  birds 
so  sliy  will  remain  in  a  country  where 
every  hill  will  be  laid  low  by  railway 
speculators.  Had  the  incognito  cor- 
respondent of  the  Edinburgh  Chronicle 
conversed  with  Dr.  Lardner,  the  hiero- 
phant  of  the  new  mysteries  of  locomo- 
tion, he  would  have  learned  that  it  is 
no  joke  to  beat  a  hurricane  at  the  rate 
of  150  miles  per  hour.  For  it  appears 
that  when  the  doctor  was  travelling  at 
only  one-third  of  that  speed,  such  was 
the  heat  of  the  tire  of  the  wheels,  that  it 
burnt  instantly  the  wooden  break  ap- 

{)lied  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  ve- 
ocity,  however,  which  frightened  the 
doctor  was  merely  a  bit  of  fun  to  some 
young  ladies;  who,  says  the  5/rt«</ar(/, 
Jan.  26,  1836-,  were  highly  delighted 
at  the  piston  of  the  engine  making  so 
many  strokes  per  second  as  to  push 
them  along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute  ;  for  they  probably  anticipated 
a  flight  to  Gretna  Green,  and  this,  too. 


•  So,  too,  says  Dr.  Lardner,  when  appealing  to  the  fact  that,  though  150  tons  are 
transported  at  the  average  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  yet  230  tons  were  one©  carried 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  at  the  average  rate  of  1«  miles  an  hour.    ^     ^  _t^ 

-f  An  express,  we  understand,  was  recently  conveyed  from  LiverpooF  to  "Bir- 
mingham in  1  hour  and  50  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 
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witiiout  the  possibility  of  being  over- 
taken by  their  guardians.  But,  thongh 
])r.  Ijirdner  had  no  wish  to  risk  his 
own  neck  by  a  velocity  of  50  miles  per 
hour,  he  has  not  the  least  objection 
to  others  risking  theirs.  For,  like 
Lord  lirougham,  Tvbo,  after  ridiculing 
a  countryman  of  Mr.  Telford's,  for  as- 
serting that  we  should  lie  carried  at  the 
rate  of  400  miles  a-day,  tnisted  that 
parliament  would  prohibit  a  greater 
speed  than  9  miles  an  hour,  as  Mr. 
Sylvester  had  shewn  the  danger  of  a 
quicker  pace— which,  in  the  language 
of  the  turf,  is  the  thing  tliat.  kills — the 
learned  Doctor  tells  us  that  "  letters 
may  be  conveyed  60  miles  per  hour ; 
and  that  even  double  that  speed  is 
within  the  limits  of  steam-engine  ca])a- 
bilities."  But,  as  the  letters  must  b^ 
accompanied  by  some  persons  to  i<ike 
care  ot  them,  the  guards,  at  least,  will 
have  a  fair  chance  of  losing  tlieir  lives 
each  journey.  This,  however,  will 
merely  increase  the  insurance  upon 
their  lives,  and,  by  opening  a  new 
vent  for  the  over-population  of  the 
country,  will  partially  supersede  the 
emigration  scheme  of  that  pink  of  geo- 
logists and  legislators  united,  Mr. 
Ponlet  Scrope  Thompson ;  who,  though 
an  out-and-out  Malthusian,  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that,  as  the  tendency  of 
man  is  to  multiply  up  to  the  limits  of 
food,  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  emi- 
gration of  thousands  annually  will  be 
tilled  up  by  the  procreation  of  as  many ; 
or  else  the  whole  of  the  theorv  is  a  fal- 
lacy, invented  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  (few  who  have  money  to  buy  labour, 
and  to  the  misery  of  tlie  many  wIk> 
have  to  sell  it.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  the  mail-guards  will 
not,  after  all,  be  sacrificed ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  lovers  are  to  send  their 
kisses  by  means  of  galvanic  rods,  laid 
down  from  the  Land's  £nd  to  John-o- 
Groats  house, —  thus  verifying  the 
language  of  Pope  applied  to  a  letter, — 

•*  That  wafts  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole  j" 

although   the  Ovid   of  his  day  little 


dreamed  that  the  Arcliiinedes  of  after- 
times  would  understand  by  the  Pole 
one  of  the  poles  of  an  epistolary  magnet. 
Having  thus  gone  through  the  past 
history  of  railways,  we  cannot,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Ex-chancellor,  whose  praise 
of  them  is  a  constant  quantity  and 
fluent  at  one  and  the  same  time,  dis- 
miss the  subject  without  treating  our 
readers  with  the  following  exquiste 
specimen  of  Stentorian  trumpeting ;  to 
he  equalled  only  by  the  poetical  fancy 
of  a  George  ilobins.  We  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway  Company  to 
have  it  stereotyped,  and  to  give  it  as  an 
envelope  for  the  tickets  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Tlie  thing  is  far  too  good  to 
be  buried  in  the  forgotten  files  of  the 
Bucks  Gazelte,  or  to  be  confined  to  tlie 
readers  of  the  Railway  Magazine. 

'^  Although  the  whole  passi^  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  is  a  series 
of  enchantments,  surpassing  any  in  the 
Arabian  NigkU — because  they  are 
realities,  not  fictions, — yet  there  arc 
certain  epochs  in  the  transit  which  are 
peculiarly  exciting.  These  are  the 
startings,  the  ascents  and  descents,  the 
tunnels,  the  Chat  Moss,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  trains.  At  the  instant  of 
starting,  or  rather  before,  the  automaton 
belches  forth  an  explosion  of  steam, 
and  seems  for  a  second  or  two  quio- 
cent.  But  the  explosions  are  quickly 
repeated  with  shorter  and  shorter  inter- 
vals, till  they  become  too  rapid  to  be 
counted,  though  still  distinct.  These 
belchings  more  nearly  resemble  tlie 
pantings  of  a  lion  or  tiger  than  any 
sound  that  has  ever  vibrated  on  my 
ear.  During  the  ascent,  they  become 
slower  and  slower,  till  the  automaton 
actually  labours,  like  an  animal  out  of 
breath,  from  the  tremendous  efforts  to 
'  gain  the  highest  point  of  elevation. 
The  progression  is  proportionate ;  and 
before  the  said  point  is  gained,  tlie  train 
is  not  moving  faster  than  a  horse  could 
pace ;  with  &e  slow  motion  of  the  ani- 
mated machine  the  breathing  becomes 
more  laborious,  the  growl*  more  dis- 
tinct, till  at  length  the  animal  appears 
exhausted,  and  groans  like  the  tiger. 


•  AVe  ore  sorry  to  say,  we  did  not  hear  the  growl.  During  our  trip,  the  sound 
was  more  like  that  produced  from  the  horn  of  a  Swiss  herdsmnn,  when  calling  his 
cows  home  from  their  wanderings  up  the  mountains.  So  completely,  however,  was 
the  fire-snorter  done  up,  that  for  the  last  two  miles  previous  to  our  entering  Liverpool 
tlie  train  went  nt  a  snail's  pace,— an  event  which  a  fellow  traveller  told  us  was  of 
frequent  occurrence,  hut  was  little  thought  of  j  for  the  pa8f|enge«:$:jicf  i^^iM^  to  it,  «« 
eels  are  to  be  skinned.  '  o 
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when  nearly  overpowered  in  a  contest 
with  the  bufiklo. 

*•  The  raoraenl  that  the  height  h 
readied,  and  the  descent  commences, 
the  panlings  rapidly  increase  ;  the  en- 
gine, with  its  train,  starts  off  with  an 
accelerated  velocity,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds it  is  flying  down  the  declivity 
like  lightning,  and  with  an  uniform 
growl  or  roar,  like  a  continuous  dis- 
charge of  artillery.  At  this  period,  the 
whole  train  i6  going  at  the  rale  of  about 
35  or  40  miles  an  hour.*  I  was  on 
the  outside,  and  in  front  of  the  first 
carriage,  just  over  the  engine.  The 
scene  was  magnificent — I  had  almost 
said  terrific  I  Although  it  was  a  de<id 
calm,  the  wind  appeared  to  be  blowing 
a  hurricane, — f  such  was  the  velocity 
with  which  we  darted  through  tlie  air. 
Yet  all  was  steady ;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  precision  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  inspired  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence over  fear —  of  safety  over  dan- 
ger. A  num  may  travel  from  the  pole 
to  tlie  equator,  from  the  straits  of  Ma- 
lacca to  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  he 
will  see  nothing  so  astonishing  as  this. 
The  pangs  of  Ktna  and  Vesuvius  excite 
feelings  of  horror  as  well  as  of  terror; 
the  convulsion  of  the  elements  during 
a  thunder-storm  carries  with  it  nothing 
of  pride,  much  less  of  pleasure,  to 
counteract  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
fearful  workings  of  perturbed  nature  ; 
but  the  scene  which  is  here  presented, 
and  which  I  cannot  adequately  describe, 
engenders  a  proud  consciousness  of 
superiority  in  human  ingenuity  more 
intense  and  convincing  than  any  effort 
or  product  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
philosopher,  or  divine.  Tlie  projec- 
tions, or  transits,  through  the  tunnels,  J 
or  arches,  are  really  electrifying.  The 
deafening  peal  of  thunder,  the  sudden 
immersion  in  gloom,  and  the  clash  of 
reverberated  sounds  in  confined  spaces, 
combine  to  produce  a  momentary  shud- 
der, or  idea  of  destruction  —  a  thrill  of 
annihilation,   which   is    instantly  dis- 

f)elled  on  emerging  into  the  cheerful 
ight.   The  meetings  or  crossings  of  the 


trains,  flying  in  opposite  directions,  are 
.scarcely  less  agitating  to  the  nerves 
than  the  transits  through  the  tunnels. 
Tlie  velocity  of  their  course,  the  pro- 
pinquity and  identity  of  the  iron  orbits 
along  which  these  meteors  move,  call 
forth  the  involiintary  but  fearful  thought 
ofa  possible  collision,  with  all  its  threat- 
ening consequences.  The  period  of  sus- 
pense, though  exquisitely  painful,  is 
but  momentary.  In  a  few  seconds,  the 
object  of  terror  is  far  out  of  sight,  be- 
hind. The  first  clas?,  or  train,  is  the 
most  fashionable,  but  the  second  or 
third  are  the  most  amusing.  I  travelled 
one  day  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
in  the  lumber  train;  many  of  the  car- 
riages were  occupied  by  the  swinish 
multitude,  and  others  by  a  multitude 
of  swine.  These  last  were  "  neat  a3 
imported"  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
were,  therefore,  naturally  vociferous,  if 
not  eloquent.  It  was  evident  that  the 
other  passengers  would  have  been  con- 
siderably annoyed  by  the  orators  of  this 
last  group,  had  there  not  been  sta- 
tioned in  each  carriage  an  officer,  some- 
what analogous  to  the  usher  of  tlie 
black  rod,  but  whose  designation  on 
the  railroad  I  found  to  be  Comptroller  of 
the  Gammon.  No  sooner  did  one  of 
the  long-faced  gentlemen  raise  his  note 
too  high,  or  wag  his  jaw  too  long,  than 
the  comptroller  gave  him  a  whack  over 
the  snout  with  the  butt-end  of  his  shil- 
lelagh—  a  snubber  that  never  fuiiud  to 
stop  his  oratory  for  the  remainder  of 
his  journey." 

On  the  parentage  of  this  production 
there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  its 
eloquence  and  errors,  its  fancy  and  fun, 
betray  at  once  the  hand  of  an  Ex- 
chancellor  and  a  Joe  Miller  united ; 
and  with  this  "  finger-post"  to  the  co- 
ver of  the  unearthed  fox,  we  will  leave 
our  friends  to  join  in  the  "  tally-ho  T* 
through  Bucks,  recommending  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  getting  upon 
the  railroad  to  Birmingham,  for  tijcy 
will  find  it  the  worst  bit  of  ground  they 
ever  crossed. . 

In  justice, however,  to  the  Liverpool 


*  *'  They  are  not  allowed  to  run  down  tbo  inclines  faster  than  24  miles  an  hour, 
under  a  severe  penalty,"  says  the  editor  of  the  RaiUcay  Magazine. 

t  From  hence  we  can  credit  Mr.  Ilernpatb's  calculations  in  the  Railwaif  Magazine, 
New  Series,  ii.  p.  3b0,  who  snys  that  a  still  atmosphere  diminishes  the  velocity  of  a 
locomotive  train  at  tho  rate  of  14A  miles  an  hour;  and  that  if  the  wind  blows 
directly  opposite,  with  a  force  equal  to  15  miles  an  hour,  which  is  only  a  jjleasant 
brisk  wind,  it  will  diminish  the  velocity  to  22  railea  per  hour. 


very 


X  "  This  is  a  mistake.   There  is  but  one  tunnel,  and  througli  that  the  train  is  towed 
y  slowly  by  a  rope."^[ Ed.  orHailway  Magazine.^  ^a^ized  by  VjUU^IC 
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and  Manchester  Railway  Company, 
who  Imve  acted  so  well  the  part  of 
fugle-men  to  the  aspirants  of  a  railroad 
renown,  and,  like  the  parish  priest  of 
Goldsmith, 

"  Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 
way," 

we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
a  passing  remark  u|>on  Mr.  Booth's  re- 
port, quoted  by  Dr.  Lardner,  p.  215, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  although 
difficulties  unforeseen  at  the  commence- 
ment have  multiplied  so  as  to  raise  the 
actual  expenses  full  33  per  cent  beyond 
the  estimate,  yet,  in  the  language  of 
Horace, 

"  Non  si  male  nunc,  et  dim  sic  erit," 

or,  as  Tommy  Moore  hath  sung  more 
intelligibly, 

"  Hope  still  shall  brighten  days  to  come, 
Though  memory  gild  the  past,** 

as  the  shareholders  have  found  to  their 
cost ;  for,  says  Mr.  Booth,  **  the  most 
prominent  difficulties  have  been  in  a 


great  measure  surmounted,  and  the 
company  is,  therefore,  fully  warranted 
in  expecting  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
engines  will,  ere  long,  be  materially 
reduced ;  especially  when  it  is  known 
ihat  the  six  best  engines  travelled  only 
66,044  miles  in  1831,  but,  in  1833, 
nearly  50  per  cent  more.''  Bat,  as 
this  increase  was  merely  tlie  result  of 
increased  expenditure,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  now  Mr.  Booth  can,  from 
such  data,  anticipate  a  reduction  of  ex- 
pense with  an  increased  quantity  of 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  engines ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  company  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  motive  power,  said 
to  be  invented  by  a  Mr.  Smitli,  of 
Oysart :  whose  gunpowder^mackinCf  as 
he  calls  it,  will  save,  says  the  inventor, 
80  per  cent,  as  compared  with  steam ; 
and,  despite  its  awful  name,  will  be  as 
harmless  as  a  lamb,  and  as  innocent  as 
a  sucking  dove,  although  it  will  bear  a 
pressure  of  2600  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
of  the  piston,  which  is  equal  to  an  at- 
mosphere of  li^  mile  high. 


EHSION  O  DONOOIIUE  S  l^ACKET  FROM  BELGIUM. 

[In  introducing  the  contents  of  our  packet,  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  we  are 
not  absolutely  certain  they  were  ever  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  pyublic  eye  ; 
but,  as  they  reached  our  literary  mill  in  the  usual  routine  of  business,  and  from 
our  gallant  friend  the  Ensign,  who  has  frequently  beforetimes  brought  us  grist, 
we  give  them  as  they  are,  though  the  envelope  was  labelled,  "  A  brief  notice  on 
the  Square  Towers  of  the  County  Clare,  in  Ireland,  and  a  general  comparison 
between  Mr.  0*Connell  and  Ignatius  Loyola ;"  and  we  trust,  if  there  be  an  error, 
that  our  quondam  standard-bearer  will  rather  take  the  weight  thereof  on  his  own 
broad  shoulder  than  add  an  ounce  to  our  back,  which,  we  wot,  has  already 
lading  enough  and  to  spare — particularly  when  he  perceives  that  his  very  private 
affairs  have  been  carefully  expunged.  O.  Y.J 


The  first  letter  in  the  packet  is  from 
Ostend,  and  dated  July  7,  1837  : 

Dear  Peter, — I  have  been  suffering 
torture.  Brodie  might  as  well  have 
prescribed  hazel-nuts  as  those  last  pills 
I  swallowed  by  his  directions ;  Halford 
knows  no  more  of  ray  complaint  than 
he  does  of  Spanish  fandangoes.  One 
calls  it  rheumaialgiaf  and  the  other  ar- 
ihrodinia,  Arthur-O'-Bradly-a  sounds 
better.  Oh,  that  little  M*Stethoscope, 
whom  you  must  recollect  our  surgeon 
in  the  18th,  had  not  left  this  world 
behind  him  in  such  haste  I  He  knew 
my  constitution  to  half  a  glass ;  and, 
were  he  alive  at  this  moment^  would 


drive  these  infernal  pains  away,  with- 
out minding  tlie  flourish  of  a  fife  what 
they  were  called.  But  half-pay  and 
the  damp  of  Killamey  finished  poor 
Mac,  in  spite  of  whisky  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  OKultation;  and  thereby 
am  I  groaning  unrelieved.  M^Stetho- 
scope  left  not  an  M.D.  behind  worthy 
the  tlour  that  whitens  his  pills;  and, 
acting  on  this  faith,  I  determined,  as 
soon  as  I  could  stir,  to  throw  physic  to 
the  dogs,  and  seek  forgetfulness  of  pain 
at  least,  if  not  a  re- establishment  of 
health,  in  hurrying  over  the  Continent 
as  Aist  as  my  Arthur-O'-Bradly-a  will 
permit,    beginning   to^y^^    and 
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Brussels.  Well,  one  might  suppose  nn 
old  bac-helor  (an  old  soldier,  too),  willi 
but  otie  servant  (and  he  as  veteran  a 
campaigner  as  his  master),  had  nothing 
earthly  to  do  but  to  provide  himself  a 
passport  and  some  of  Haromersley's 
circular  notes,  see  his  portmanteau 
kicked,  aud  depart  from  London 
Bridge  in  a  steamer,  at  the  top  of 
high  tide,  for  any  given  port  named  in 
Brooke^s  Cazttt€tr,  Alas,  man  tine 
pulvere  palma  /  there  is  no  getting  to 
Belgium  without  being  bored  somehow 
or  other.  When  I  was  meditating  a 
departure  without  beat  of  drum,  enter 
our  old  paymaster  Grimshag,  to  in- 
quire about  my  healtli.  In  tlie  sim- 
plicity of  my  heart,  1  was  soil  enougli 
to  confide  my  intentions  to  him  —  oil, 
Peter,  never  be  such  an  ass  as  to  tell 
mortal  when  you  are  about  undertaking 
a  journey  any  where ! — and  he  had  the 
ntodest  assurance  to  request  that  I 
would  just  take  charge  of  his  spinster 
niece.  Miss  Something  Grimshag,  only 
as  far  as  Bnisseb,  to  join  her  aunt 
Pepper.  I  very  nearly  refused  as  flatly 
as  if  lie  bad  been  a  Radical  canvassing 
my  vote ;  but  I  remembered  old  regi- 
mental tiroes,  when  I  used  to  be  deeper 
in  his  account*books  tluui  was  prudent 
for  either  of  us.  I  thought  of  many  a 
51.  note  he  bad  advanced  to  me,  suo 
periculo^  above  the  month's  pay,  when 
mess-bills  were  heavy  and  purses  light. 
I  could  not  say  him  nay ;  and  forth- 
with I  found  myself  booked  as  the 
temporar)'  travelling  guardian  of  Miss 
Grimshag. 

I  did  not  see  my  charge  till  I  got  on 
board  the  steamer;  and,  when  I  did 
see  her,  I  liked  not  her  appearance  one 
bit.  Though  the  weather  promised  to 
be  squally,  she  bore  in  her  bonnet 
enough  gauze,  ribands,  feathers,  aud 
fidlals,  blue,  yellow  and  phillamot, 
pink  and  pale  green,  to  furnish  a 
country  shop;  and,  guessing  at  the 
furniture  of  the  inside  of  her  noddle 
from  the  garniture  of  the  out,  I  made 
my  rheumatalgia  an  excuse  for  leaving 
her  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  marine 
pleasures,  under  the  care  of  my  servant, 
while  I  placed  my  aching  bones  in  a 
berth,  which  I  did  not  leave  till  we 
were  safely  brought  up  next  day  along- 
side the  Ostend  pier.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  obtained  a  full  view  of  the 
lady,  as  she  emerged  from  the  com- 
panion-hatch, under  tlie  house*on-iire 
bonnet ;  and,  certes,  she  is  none  of  the 
loveliest.     I  always  liked  01lapod*s 


notion  of  excellence  in  a  yoting  woman, 
**  plump  as  a  partridge,  and  mild  as  an 
emulsion  ;'*  consequently,  a  pea-pod 
figure,  surmounted  by  a  thin,  bilious 
thirty-year-old  face,  is  not  to  my  taste 
—  neither  is  Miss  Grimshag. 

We  got  on  shore  without  all  tliat 
tormenting  fuss  invariably  encountered 
in  French  ports — no  where  worse,  by 
the  way,  than  at  Boulogne — arising 
from  custom-house  regulations,  the 
system  of  passports,  and  the  touting 
of  hotel  porters,  styled  commissioners ; 
and  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes  were 
safely  ensconced  in  this  Hotel  d' Angle* 
terre,  a  small  affair,  but  wondrous  snug, 
though  every  one  recommended  the 
Hotel  des  Bains,  de  Commerce,  and 
de  la  Cour  Royale,  as  being  the  prin- 
cipal inns  in  the  place,  and  the  young 
lady  calling  it  trule. 

I  purpose  remaining  here  for  a  cou- 
ple of  aays,  and  then  proceeding  by 
the  trnck-boat  to  Bruges,  thence  to 
Ghent  by  the  same  conveyance,  and 
afterwards  to  Brussels,  where  I  shall 
deposit  my  charge.  Indeed,  I  might 
send  her  on,  either  by  herself,  or  in 
the  care  of  my  man  Cofiy,  a  steady, 
honest  fellow,  but  I  think  I  am  bouinl 
by  my  promise  to  her  uncle  to  lodge 
her  with  Mrs.  Pepper  myself;  besides, 
I  am  inclined  to  fancy  the  lass  is  jn  no 
hurry  to  get  into  her  aunt*s  clutches, 
where  her  wings  may  be  clipped ;  and, 
therefore,  though  she  is  no  beauty,  I 
will  indulge  her,  by  dandling  as  much 
on  the  road  as  if  I  were  taking  her 
back  to  a  board  ing-sdiool  afler  the 
holidays. 

I  shall  write  to  you  again  when  the 
fit  takes  me ;  but  now  1  must  call  halt, 
as  I  hear  a  cUtter  of  knives  in  the  ves- 
tibule, and  CofTy's  voice  wondering 
what  smelts  are  in  low  Dutch. 
Ever  yours, 

C.  0*DoNOGntJ£. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Miss  Grim- 
sliag. 

Ostend,  July  8. 

Bereaved  of  all  I  tiold  dear,  the  ten- 
derest  ties  wrenched  asunder,  my  soul 
wrung  with  tlie  bitterness  of  grief,  and 
writhing  under  ill-merited  harshness, 
do  I  snatch  my  pen,  Jemima,  to  shadow 
forth  the  woes  of  a  crushed  spirit. 
But,  hold  !>*I  am  not  entirely  without 
consolation,  for  in  thy  sympathising 
mind,  dearest  friend  of  my  bosom, 
1  can  still  cast  anchor,  and  quietly 
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smile,  though  the  storms  of  fate  come 
crashing  round  my  head.  Our  hearts 
are  tuned  to  throb  in  unison.  One 
would  cease  to  vibrate  if  the  olher 
were  mute ;  and  now,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive by  the  place  from  whence  this 
letter  is  dated,  though  oceans  roll  l>e- 
tween  and  tornadoes  blow,  every  pulse 
of  Alice  Grimshag  beats  true  to  her 
Jemima  Stuck. 

Would  that  I  could  calmly  narrate 
tlie  circumstances  which  have  brought 
me  so  far  on  my  way  to  my  odious 
aunt  Pepper ;  but  I  cannot  be  concise. 
1  am  too,  too  miserable.  Why  was 
not  my  heart  made  of  sterner  stuff? 
Theodore's  baseness  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  his  cousin  Tom  s  insen- 
sibility. "  Un  coup  de  poignard  est 
puni  par  la  loi,  mais  le  d^chirement 
d'un  coBur  n*est  qu*un  sujet  de  plai- 
santerie,**  says  Madame  de  Stael. 
Poor  Johnny  1  licks,  you  indeed  loved 
your  pale  Haidee !  But,  then,  dearest 
Jemima  knows  that  when  John  Ilicks 
was  my  adored,  Tlieodore  Stubbins 
gave  me  reason  to  think  he  would 
propose  ;  and  he  would  have  been 
decidedly  the  better  match.  Johnny 
was  certainly  intellectual,  and  had 
Byron  by  heart,  besides  being  far 
better  looking  than  Stubbins ;  but  he 
is  not  yet  in  business,  while  Stubbins 
already  keeps  a  gig.  Ah  me !  Perhaps 
your  brother  Bob  could  fish  out  whe- 
ther Theodore  ever  actually  meant  any 
thing.  But  men  are  all  the  same. 
Their  sex  is  brutal.  On  they  go, 
trifling  with  woman's  fondest  affec- 
tions, encouraging  ftilse  hopes,  break- 
ing implied  promises,  indulging  in 
selfish  pleasures,  which  we  are  for- 
bidden even  to  imagine,  and  —  hang 
them  all  I  I  lose  patience  when  I  think 
of  what  poor  woman  is  forced  to  endure 
in  silence  from  her  oppressors.  My 
woman's  feelings  turn  to  gall ;  and  I 
hate  man  in  his  treachery,  his  cruelly, 
and  his  selfishness. 

But,  to  my  narrative.  You  cannot 
but  recollect  the  love  of  a  fancy  ball 
we  had  at  Claphaiji.  How  happy  were 
we  then  I  Alas  I  little  did  1  imagine 
that  the  —  almost — adoration  of  young 
MacScratch  —  did  he  not  look  Kob 
Hoy  to  the  life? — would  have  led  to 
this  result.  The  verses  ho  gave  me 
about  Caledonia,  along  with  some  non- 
sense to  myself,  I  stupidly  contrived  to 
drop  on  the  stairs  when  I  came  home. 
Uncle  Peter  picked  them  up  without 
my  knowing  it ;  and  next  morning,  as 


I  sat  sprigging  the  while  veil  in  my 
sanctuw — you  know  U»e  little  boudoir 
over  the  back  kitclien  —  rather  expect- 
ing a  visit  from  MacScratch,  in  burst 
my  uncle  in  a  huge  fuss — had  the  as- 
surance to  lecture  me  on  my  conduct, 
and  swore  I  should  not  throw  m3r9elf 
away  on  a  beggarly  Scotchman  without 
a  penny.  I  replied  with  a  becomiiig 
spirit.  lie  waxed  shockingly  violent, 
and  threatened  to  send  me  to  aunt 
Pepper.  Of  course,  I  told  him  any 
spot  on  earth  would  be  preferable  to 
a  house  where  I  was  so  tyrannically 
treated.  And  our  entretien  ended  in 
my  packing  up  my  clothes,  and  em- 
barking next  morning  in  the  steamer 
for  this  place,  under  the  protection  of 
a  Mr.  O  Donoghue,  a  great  friend  of 
his,  but  whom  I  had  never  met  before. 

Was  not  this  unfortunate? — just 
when  Archy  MacScratch  was  growing 
so  intimate ;  and  I  think  I  could  hare 
liked  him  quite  as  well  as  Theodore. 
Now  words  are  vain;  and,  though  I 
dread  living  with  aunt  Pepper,  who  is 
shockingly  ill-natured  and  peevish,  it 
would  have  been  lowering  myself  to 
submit  to  uncle  Peter.  I  am  in  for  it, 
and  must  go  on. 

Again,  I  am  fortunate  in  my  new 
friend,  Mr.  O'Donoghue.  Tlie  man  is 
a  perfect  fright  now — very  ugly,  in- 
deed-^whatever  he  might  have  been 
thirty  years  ago,  has  the  rheumatism 
very  bad,  which  makes  him  so  cross, 
and  appears  too  proud  to  notice  any 
one. 

We  sailed.  You  know  how  I  adored 
the  sea — particularly  when  John  Ilicks 
used  to  repeat  by  moonlight,  in  the 
garden,  "  0*er  the  glad  waters,"  &c., 
that  went  to  one's  very  soul's  inmost 
core ;  and  also  that  part  of  the  Corsair , 
which  has  something  in  it  about "  fast 
and  falconlike  our  vessel  flew,'*  which 
almost  made  us  long  to  bound  o'er  the 
wave  ourselves.  But  that  was  in  poetry, 
and  of  a  fine  evening  after  tea — some- 
how, His  different  in  the  rooming,  and 
on  board  a  steamer.  Then  the  sea* 
sickness — oh!  oh! — I  should  have 
died  but  for  Mr.  O'Donoghue's  servant, 
an  odd  Irish  creature,  who  was  so  at- 
tentive and  useful  when  the  waves 
began  to  rock  the  vessel — yet  in  a 
way  very  different  from  most  servants. 
Only  think !  he  paid  me  some  of  tlie 
prettiest  compliments  I  ever  heard ; 
but  then  he  is  evidently  superior  to 
his  present  situation,  and,  on  the  whole, 
tliough  a  servai^fflJ^sN^ery  nice  sort  of 
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person.  Indeed,  Jemima  dear,  the 
Irish  arc  a  noble  race,  careless  and 
free ;  and  Tommy  Moore  is  a  love  of  a 
fellow — is  he  not?  I  said  the  sea- 
sickness was  dreadful.  In  vain  I  strove 
to  nerve  my  soul.  At  length,  alas, 
forced  to  yield  to  overcvhelming  cir- 
cumstances, I  souj{bt  refuge  in  the 
cabin,  where  I  endured  misery  until 
our  gallant  ship  made  her  port,  and  I 
was  able  to  crawl  on  shore. 

Mr.  0*L>onoghue  now  proved  him- 
self a  perfect  monster.  Instead  of  at- 
tending to  tlie  recommendations  given 
to  tlie  most  fashionable  hotelswof  this 
place,  Blledy  I  am  told,  by  some  of  the 
nicest  persons  in  Belgium,  who  come 
here  for  sea-bathing,  he,  the  Goth, 
pokes  out  a  shabby  fiftli-rate  inn  in  a 
Dock  street,  because  he  wants  to  be 
quiet,  he  says.  I  hinted  that  it  was 
trUte^  but  he  gave  me  a  black,  look  : 
thinking,  however,  it  would  be  conve- 
nient to  keep  on  good  terms  while  we 
are  together,  I  slided  in,  "  if  he  was 
pleased,  I  was  happy,"  and  came  to 
my  room  to  write  to  my  dear  Jemima. 
Tliough  he  is  a  disagreeable  old  man, 
yet  aunt  Pepper  is  so  beyond  every 
thing  shocking,  I  am  not  sorry  we  are 
to  make  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  on 
our  road  to  Brussels.  I  shall  have 
time  to  consider  how  I  shall  manage 
for  the  future ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
as,  thanks  to  having  been  at  school  so 
long  at  Dunkirk,  1  can  speak  French  as 
tluently  as  English,  I  may  make  some 
nice  acquaintances  en  route.  Should 
any  hearts  bleed,  I  will  write. 
Adien,  dearest ! 

Alice  G. 

The  next  epistle  is  from  Mr.  Cofly. 

Dear  brother,  and  loving  sister  Mol- 
ly,— Here  am  1  in  foreign  parts,  only 
not  fighting;  which  seems  queer  enough, 
considering  I  am  out  of  old  England, 
let  alone  old  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  for 
you  know,  when  I  used  to  be  abroad 
with  the  master,  it  was  always  against 
the  French  we  werd  going.  But  this 
is  it.  The  master  took  mighty  bad  in 
regard  of  scrooging  pains  in  every  bone 
in  his  body,  from  Imt  to  shoe-tie.  There 
was  no  pleasing  him  any  way.  lie 
could  neither  sit,  nor  stand,  nor  lie 
down,  nor  do  a  ha'p'orth,  barring 
swallowing  pills  and  ballyragging  the 
doctors,    and    ciying    out    for    one 
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M^Stuckyscoop,  our  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Irish  that  was,  only  he  is  dead, 
to  come  and  knock  out  the  rheumatics. 

At  last,  my  dear  life,  I  up  and  told 
him  London  was  no  place  to  be  stop- 
ping in.  Sure,  sir,  says  I,  there  never 
was  a  hand's  turn  tlie  matter  with  you 
in  the  old  campaigning  times;  and 
may  be,  if  you'd  try  a  taste  of  travel- 
ling in  foreign  parts,  you'd  be  in  as 
high  healdi  as  when  we  footed  it  all 
through  that  country,  when  we  were 
hghting  from  Lishurn  *  up  to  St.  Se- 
bastian (of  all  places  in  the  world, 
wijere  Mr.  Evans  botliered  himself 
lately),  with  light  haversacks  and 
empty  stomaclut,  may  be  very  often. 
1  knew  talkin*j;  of  those  times — God 
be  with  them  !  —  would  put  pith  into 
him,  if  any  thing  could.  vVith  that, 
Coffy,  says  he,  I  believe  you  are  right, 
says  he ;  and  if  I  was  only  clear  of 
London  fog,  these  infernal  pains  might 
go.  Death  alive,  sir  I  says  I,  1*11  be 
bound  they  would.  I  wish  I  was  well 
enough  to  make  a  move  to-morrow, 
says  he,  and  I'll  be  d —  (blessing 
himself,  my  dear) — I'll  be  shot,  says 
lie,  if  I'd  remain.  What  ails  your 
trying,  sir?  says  I;  and  III  be  bail, 
if  you  put  the  strength  of  your  heart 
to  the  fore,  sorrow  a  step  will  you  stay 
here,  sir.  With  that  I  fairly  coaxed 
him  out  of  bed,  where  his  poor  carcass 
laid  for  three  blessed  weeks ;  and,  find- 
ing the  pains  not  to  be  so  bad  as  he 
thought,  he  refreshed  himself  with  a 
beautiful  boiled  mackerel,  a  pint  of 
Guiness's  stout,  and  a  juicy  rump- 
steak,  which  did  him  such  a  power  of 
good,  he  called  out  like  a  man  for  die 
whisky  and  hot  water,  bobbed  all  the 
doctors  fairly  to  the  dickens,  and  bid  me 
hurry  off  and  find  out  when  the  steam- 
boats would  be  sailing  to  Ostend, 
which,  my  dear  life,  is  a  place  away 
across  the  sea  in  Belgium.  You'll  see 
it  in  the  book  of  old  maps  in  the 
school-room,  under  the  head  of  Low 
Countries. 

Oh,  then.  Til  engage  an  old  18th 
boy,  let  alone  two  of  them,  won  *t  let  the 
grass  grow  under  foot  when  the  route 
comes,  hut  up  and  bang  away  with  the 
speed  of  light.  We  got  aboard  finely, 
only  the  master  was  mad  angry  entirely, 
and  no  wonder ;  but  great  right  he  had 
— sure  the  rheumatics  were  flogging 
him  like  murder,  and  what  could  he 
do  but  be  crosser  than  two  sticks  all 
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out.  Well,  rd  barely  got  the  loggage 
safe  in  the  steam-boat,  and  we  sailing 
off,  when,  by  Jing  I  what  did  he  do  but 
say  to  me,  Coffy,  says  he,  tiiat  young 
lady,  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  there,  is 
under  my  protection.  I  am  too  ill  to 
remain  on  deck.  Tell  her  so,  says  he, 
and  attend  to  her  wishes  in  every  re- 
spect. With  that  he  pointed  to  a 
female  in  a  green  silk  gown  and  blue 
sun-shade;  and  then  down  he  dives 
into  the  big  cabin,  swearing  at  the 
steepness  of  the  ladder,  while  I  steps 
up  to  the  creature,  though  I'd  never 
seen  her  before  to  my  knowledge ;  and 
a  beautiful  taste  she  has  in  dressing 
herself  besides,  being  mighty  deluding 
in  her  parts  of  speech,  which  I  returned 
to  her  back  again,  as  in  duty  bound. 

Sure,  she  asked  me  about  the  steam, 
and  to  know  if  there  was  any  danger, 
and  when  we'd  be  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  what  made  the  sea  so  blue,  and 
to  bring  her  a  footstool,  and  to  roll  her 
up  in  a  big  cloak,  and  how  long  I'd 
lived  with  my  master,  and  what  my 
name  was,  and  plenty  other  things. 
Then  1  up  and  discoursed  in  turn, 
making  her  sensible  how  the  steam 
came  out  of  the  boiler  below  all  the 
same  as  the  mouth  of  a  tea-kettle,  into 
the  long  chimney  above  our  heads, 
and  this  set  the  wheels  a  turning,  and 
these,  by  dint  of  continually  tossing  the 
water  belli nd,  pushed  us  on  ;  and  then 
I  told  her  there  was  never  a  fear  at  all ; 
and  sure,  if  there  was,  wouldn't  I  save 
her  at  any  rate,  for  1  could  swim  like 
a  duck ;  and  my  name  was  one  John 
Coffy,  living  with  my  master  going  on 
many  years  since  we  left  the  Royal 
Irish  — ay,  and  before  it  too.  And, 
ina*aro,  says  I,  the  ocean  is  a  beautiful 
blue,  because  'tis  so  deep  and  so  clear, 
just  like  a  lady's  eye.  Oh,  then,  that 
fitted  her  to  a  shaving ;  for  'tis  nnay  be 
she  didn't  take  the  blue  eyes  to  her  own 
cheek,  only  hers  are  rather  greenish. 
With  that  she  talked  about  ould  Ire- 
land, calling  it  the  first  gem  of  the 
ocean  and  the  land  of  the  brave,  for 
all  the  world  like  O'Connell  in  the 
newspapers.  She  had  the  elocution 
all  out ;  and,  only  slie  took  very  un- 
comfortable with  sea-sickness,  a  great 
agitator,  I'll  engage,  she'd  have  been 
that  day;  for  the  creature  knew  that 
'tis  oppressed  heroes  we  are,  all  of  us 
in  Erin,  with  soft  hearu  fit  for  courting 
and  every  thing  else,  only  in  regard  of 
not  having  our  rights,  with  plenty  of 
the  best  both  bit  and  sup,  and  muni- 


cipal corporations,  without  tithes  nor 
taxes,  as  we  had  in  the  old  time  of 
Brian  Boroo,  who  gave  the  Danes  such 
a  lacing  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  more 
power  to  his  elbow ! 

Now,  boys,  never  forget  this,  and  do 
ye  be  perpetually  remerol>ering  that  the 
Cuffys  are  old  people  in  the  country. 
The  time  might  shortly  come  when 
Counsellor  O'Connell  himself  would 
be  king  over  us,  with  little  Dan 
Shiel  to  his  back  ;  and  he  is  the  slip 
to  set  us  up  as  a  great  and  wise  na- 
tion entirely.  Not  a  word  of  this  to 
the  roaster  for  your  lives,  in  regard  of 
his  giving  me  a  tight  mallavogoing 
if  he  knew  it,  being  a  wonderful  Tory, 
that  he  is. 

At  last  the  ship  stopped,  and  here 
are  the  whole  kit  of  us,  the  matter. 
Miss  Grimshag,  and  myself,  putting 
up  at  a  small  decent  house,  kept  by  a 
widow  woman  from  England  called 
Hughes,  and  may  be  we'll  stop  till  the 
master  is  able  to  tackle  the  road  to 
Brussels,  which  we  mean  to  take  by 
easy  stages  in  the  canal-boat,  as  best 
suits. 

Now,  brother  dear,  and  Molly,  I  bid 
ye  have  a  care  of  our  old  father  by  the 
fire-side,  now  tliat  he  cannot  keep  the 
school  any  longer ;  don't  let  him  want 
snuff  nor  backy ;  and  shew  him  this 
letter  every  word,  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  times  I  tutored  the  fiallyhassig 
boys  m  caligraphy  and  spelling,  wbidi 
makes  me  handy  at  tlie  pen  now,  and 
can  knock  off  a  letter,  every  word  the 
same  as  the  dictionary,  as  good  as  tlie 
priest,  barring  the  Latin.  I'm  sure  I 
brushed  up  my  best  running  hand  in 
copying  the  master's  papers  for  one 
Mr.  Eraser,  who  has  a  magazine  at 
work  in  Regent  Street.  Troth !  those 
papers  of  his  are  no  great  shakes  after 
all — only  for  the  caligraphy,  and  that's 
mine. 

Good  luck  to  you  both  at  home, 
and  the  old  man,  and  tell  roe  if  tlie 
potato  crop  was  feasible,  and  may  the 
iiioul  relieve  them  that  oppresses  ould 
Ireland  is  the  prayer  of,  loving  Molly, 
and  dear  brother  Phelim, 
Yours  till  death, 

John  Coffv. 


Brngts* 
Dear  Carrol, — Notwithstanding  cer- 
tain   pleasing    peculiarities   that  dis- 
tinguish Ostend,  in  common  with  other 
coast- towns  of  the  Low  Countries^  from 
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those  of  their  French  neighbours, — as  an 
eren    pavement,  rapid    absorption  of 
wet,  extreme  cleanliness  in  the  streets, 
total  abs»ice  of  beggars,  general  mo- 
deration in   pricesi  civility,  dignified 
with   self-respect   and    coupled   with 
fair  dealing,  firom  the  shopkeepers, — it 
has  one  objection  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, which  would  be  to  me  insur- 
mountable,—  and    that   is,    its    dust. 
Standing  as  it  does  among  the  sand- 
hills, which  are  this  land*s  natural  bar- 
rier against  the  encroachments  of  the 
German  ocean,  the  slightest  breeze  em- 
bodies  a    column    of  dust  equal   in 
density  (but  of  infinitely  more  impal- 
pable material)  to  any  you  and  I  ever 
encountered,  sweeping  across  that  de- 
vil's dredging-box,  the  parched  plain 
of  Tricbinopoly.    As  the  streets  are  for 
the   roost  in  straight  lines,  and   run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
thereby  inducing  every  eddy  or  current 
of  air  to  prolong  its  life  to  the  last  sigh, 
the  cloud  once  raised  dreams  not  of 
laying    down    existence    till,    having 
whirled  through  and  through,  up  and 
down,  whisked  round  every  coomer,  it 
expires  on  encountering  the  surround- 
ing ramparts ;  but  tlie  ramparts  being 
of  sand  too,  though  capped  with  a  rank 
sedgy  grass,  it  scarcely  dies  ere  it  is  re- 
animated by  a  counterblast,  which  pos- 
sibly carries  it  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
first  embodied  only  a  few  moments  be- 
fore.    Tlie  very  value  of  their  pro- 
visions is  to  my  taste  neutralised  by  the 
sand  ;  and,  though  veal  and  mutton 
are  to  be  had  in  themselves  of  exceed- 
ing good  quality,  milk  excellent,  butter 
the  best  I  ever  saw,  vegetables  and 
fruit  both  plentiful  and  cheap,  they  are 
all,  to  my  thinking,  so  be-austed  and 
be-gravelled,  that,  until  I  exchange  my 
natural  human  digestive  apparatus  for 
some  internal  machinery  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  turkey's  gizzard,  I'll  com- 
pound for  pecking  elsewhere  than  on 
the    northern    boundary  of  Belgium. 
Then  there  must  be  another  fruitful 
source    of  annoyance  in   the  malaria 
from  the  ditch  of  the  fortification  which 
encircles  the  place, —  as  it  is  wet,  dry, 
or  muddy,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
tide ;  and,  though  a  well-imagined  de^ 
fence,  perhaps,  were    the    town    be- 
sieged, is  an  awful  o/Tence  at  all  other 
times.    That  a  ditch  to  a  fortification, 
capable  of  being  made  wet  and  dry  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  besieged,  is  a  para- 
mount advantage  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  every  engineer  mustacknowledge ; 


but  that  tlie  effluvia  arising  out  of  tlie 
Ostend/uMtf  is  of  tlie  vilest  odour,  few 
will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny.  The 
cleanliness-loving  Ostenders  should  es- 
timate this  war-privilege  highly,  since 
they  pay  such  a  penalty  in  stench  and 
stagnation. 

When  you  inquire  for  a  promenade,  the 
inhabitants  point  in  great  glee  to  their 
sea-bank,  as  not  only  being  the  longest, 
smoothest,  prettiest,  and  most  delight- 
ful walk  on  earth,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  transcendant  efforts  of  stone- 
mason genius  in  the  world.  A  fine 
work  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  consists  of 
gray  stone,  in  large  squared  blocks,  set 
dry,  and  rising  at  an  angle  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  degrees  with  the  horizon, 
from  a  base  of  about  forty  yards  wide, 
to  a  flat  bricked  top,  about  twenty  feet 
across, —  the  whole  length  westward 
from  the  lighthouse  along  the  shore  be- 
ing, perhaps,  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  This  is  the  local  amphi- 
bious fop*s-alley  of  the  Ostender  beaux 
and  belles.  No  wonder  they  waddle, 
and  have  webbed  feet ;  and  here,  watch- 
ing the  rolling  ocean,  thrashing  witli  its 
waves  the  foot  of  the  bank,  are  tlie 
exercise-takers  sprinkled  with  brine 
from  seaward,  or  choked  with  effluvia 
from  the  ditch  which  separates  this 
promenade  from  the  ramparts. 

I  have  nothing  much  further  to  say 
of  this  good  town,  save  that  it  has  its 
due  proportion  of  batliing-machines, 
with  horses  and  mermaids,  as  palpa- 
ble to  the  public  gaze  as  at  Boulogne ; 
that  its  great  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  has  the  appearance  of  an  over- 
grown brick  bam,  towered  above  by  a 
huge  pigeon-house,  with  an  extinguisher 
top  in  extraordinary  bad  taste,  whose 
wUfUn  liolds  nothing  either  in  paint- 
ings or  carving  to  compensate  for  the 
ugliness  of  the  without ;  and  that  when 
King  Leopold  pays  Ostend  a  visit,  the 
Ostenders  embellish  the  street  where  he 
takes  up  his  abode,  by  sticking  tops 
and  loppings  of  Scotch  fir  upright  be- 
tween the  paving  stones,  every  dozen 
yards,  to  make  the  place  look  vernal, 
and  (perhaps)  induce  his  majesty  to 
fancy  himself  at  Claremont  or  Lacken. 

1  was  fortunate  in  meeting  a  brace  of 
old  friends,  Romeo  Coates  and  Testa- 
ment Thelluson,  who  cracked  a  bottle 
of  Chateau  Margaux  with  me,  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction.  They  tell  me  there 
are  about  seventy  English  families  re- 
siding here  —  to  educate  their  children^ 
of  course :  every  culprit  with  a  family^ 
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flying  his  creditors/is  particularly  anxi- 
ous about  the  education  of  his  child- 
ren. The  English  are  all  quarrelling 
"with  each  other ;  two  duels  were  fought 
last  week  about — guess  —  religion  1  A 
schism  exists  in  the  Anglo- Belgico- 
Oslendo-church  (Oh  I),  and  the  fat 
preacher — a  high  Calvinist,  of  course 
—  is  so  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to 
the  flat  feet,  that  he  can  only  attend  to 
business  when  the  Philistines  let  him 
out  of  limbo. 


The  remainder  of  ihc  letter  is  private. 

We  next  find  our  friend  at  Bruges. 

Though  much  better,  I  am  not  the 
roan  I  was  three  months  ago.  My 
dear  Peter,  the  athrodiniay  us  that  me- 
dico fellow  called  my  rheumatism, 
plagues  roe  still ;  my  nerves,  too,  are 
much  shaken  by  all  the  infernal  lau- 
danuro  I  swallowed ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  glorious  inventions  of  canals 
and  track -boats,  I  roight  have  been 
doomed  to  a  protracted  dust  diet  in 
Ostend  ;  for  such  is  roy  dread  of  being 
jolted,  that  I  would  no  more  venture  into 
even  the  best  hung  Long  Acre  carriage, 
upon  the  paved  roads  of  this  country, 
than  I  would  think  of  sky-larking  in 
tlie  Nassau  balloon.  I  like  a  track- 
boat,  I  love  its  lazy  gliding  motion, 
especially  in  calm  weatiier ;  I  enjoy  its 
quiet  progress,  undisturbed  by  jolt  or 
rattle,  or  the  chances  of  being  capsise<{ 
or  run  away  with.  But  not  in  one  of 
Your  consumptive,  all-length,  no-body 
barges,  navigating  at  a  snail's  pace 
some  thread  of  water,  intercepted  by 
locks  at  every  stone*s  throw  distance, as 
we  have  in  roerry  England.  Here  it  is 
othenvise.  A  noble  boat,  capable  of 
holding  a  hundred  people,  of  sufficient 
beam  and  scantling  to  make  the  India 
voyage,  is  drawn  by  four  stout  horses 
along  the  bosom  of  a  sheet  of  water 
full  two  hundred  feet  wide,  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour,  without  stoppage 
or  hindrance.  By  such  a  conveyance 
did  we  travel  from  Ostend  to  Bruges, 
through  a  flat  but  rich  country,  though 
rather  naked  of  trees.  The  evening  was 
delicious ;  the  son  sunk  down  without 
a  cloud  ;  the  air  was  fresh,  though 
warm.  I  was  almost  sorry  when  our 
barge  finished  its  inland  voyage  at  the 
porte  d'Ostend. 

You  know  of  old  how  I  hated  a  ci- 
cerone or  a  guide-book,  and  valued 
any  information  I  casually  gathered 
cent  pec  cent  beyond  that  thrust  upon 


roe.  This  antipathy  continues.  No- 
thing annoys  me  more  than  a  babbling 
chap,  who,  having  conned  his  le»on 
by  rote,  rattles  it  off  like  a  penny-peep 
showman,  cramming  words  upon  roy 
brain  against  the  stomach  of  my  senses, 
and  pouring  forth  facts  faster  than  I 
can  either  swallow  or  digest.  Next  in 
order  to  the  misery  of  being  pestered 
by  such  a  magpie,  I  hold  that  of  being 
accompanied  in  roy  peregrinations  by 
a  companion  who,  either  through  pos- 
sessing too  mucli  sense,  or  too  little 
sensibility,  throughstupidity,  ignorance, 
or  apathy,  does  not  enter  fully  into  the 
feelings,  however  natui*al  or  absurd  they 
may  be,  which  I  may  happen  to  ex- 
]>erience  at  the  time,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  an  association  of 
ideas,  an  impression  upon  the  senses, 
or  an  exercise  of  Uie  intellect ;  and, 
judging  that  my  charge,  Miss  Grim- 
shag,  roigln  prove  a  pest  of  the  latter 
class,  I  sent  her  forth  to  wend  her  way 
where  she  listed,  under  the  protection 
of  my  man  CofTy,  who  had  equipped 
himself  for  his  new  office  of  lady's 
usher  with  a  fresh-laced  liat  on  his 
head,  and  a  guide-book  in  bis  hand  ; 
while  I,  alone  in  my  glory,  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  Bruges. 

Though  tliis  is  a  fine  town,  and  well 
worth  the  seeing  as  it  stands,  what  in- 
terest does  it  not  create  from  historical 
recollections  !  to  what  a  number  of 
scenes  is  not  our  mind*s  eye  carried 
back  by  the  word  Bruges!  Its  ori- 
ginal name,  however,  was  Brugge — in 
Flemish  signifying  bridge  —  from  the 
bridges,  said  to  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred, across  its  canals.  Our  memory 
wings  its  flight  back  to  when  the 
famous  llanseatic  league  embraced 
eighty  of  the  most  considerable  cities, 
scattered  through  the  extensive  coun- 
tries stretching  from  the  entrance  of  tlie 
Baltic  as  far  as  Cologne  on  tite  Uhine, 
and  which  became  so  formidable  dur- 
ing tlie  middle  ages,  as  to  have  its  al- 
liance courted  and  enmity  dreaded  by 
the  mightiest  kings  of  those  times.  We 
remember  that  Bruges  was  the  roost 
eminent  of  the  towns  joined  in  this 
powerful  association.  It  supplied  the 
rest  of  Europe  with  naval  stores;  it 
was  the  emporium  for  tlie  staple  com- 
modities in  which  the  commerce  of 
Flanders  was  carried  on  ;  it  embo- 
somed the  awakening  commercial  spi- 
rit of  the  north,  which,  after  a  long  and 
dark  trance,  threatened  successfully  lo 
rival  the  industry  of  the  south,     vUn^ 
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towards  the  middle  of  Uie  iwelftli  cen- 
tury, came  the  Lombard  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  and  the  manufactures 
of  Italy,  which  he  exchanged  for  wool 
and  flax, — the  more  bulky,  but  not  less 
useful  commodities  of  the  Netherlands. 
Along  those  inland  watery  ways  we 
had  just  travelled  had  many  a  rich 
argosy  passed,  freighted  with  spices 
and  perfumes  from  the  East,  which  had 
come  to  Venice  or  Amalphi  by  the  ca- 
ravans of  Constantinople  or  Alexandria ; 
or  laden  from  the  loom  and  the  crucible 
with  the  costly  silken  fabrics  of  Genoa, 
and  tlie  curiously  wrought  golden 
jewels  of  Florence,  afterwards  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Ilanseutic  merchant 
in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  be  carried 
up  the  great  rivers  into  the  interior  of 
Germany.  Hand  in  hand  with  the 
history  of  commerce  runs  the  history  of 
this  city  ;  and,  as  a  liberal  commerce 
tended  to  wear  away  those  prejudices 
which  maintained  invidious  distinction 
and  animosity  between  nations;  as  it 
softened  and  polished  the  manners, 
while  it  expanded  the  minds,  i»f  men ;  as 
it  united  them  by  the  strongest  of  all 
ties — the  desire  of  supplying  their  mu- 
tual wants;  and  as  it  established  in 
the  state  an  order  of  citizens  bound  by 
common  interest  to  be  the  guardians 
of  public  tranquillity ;  so  did  Bruges, 
the  first  of  commercial  cities  in  those 
dark  days,  by  becoming  the  centre  of 
communication  between  the  Lombard 
and  Hanseatic  merchants,  spread 
among  tlie  Flemings  that  general  love 
of  order,  cleanliness  and  industry,  of 
science  and  art,  which  long  rendered 
Flanders  the  most  opulent,  the  most 
populous,  and  the  best  cultivated,  of  all 
countries;  and  which,  even  down  to 
this  day,  has  bequeathed  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort,  propriety,  and  general 
liappiness,  unknown  through  the  rest  of 
continental  Europe. 

In,  perhaps,  the  most  mechanical 
department  of  the  fine  arts  —  tapestry, 
nothing  equalled  that  which  issued 
from  the  looms  of  Bruges ;  nor  was  ilie 
stirring  spirit  of  chivalry  so  apart  from 
commerce  as  the  romantic  histories  of 
those  times,  or  the  historical  romances 
of  our  own  might  lead  us  to  believe. 
We  cannot  glance  at  the  days  of  the 
good  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy,  or  of 
his  better  remembered  son,  Charles  the 
Bold,  without  calling  (o  mind  their  no- 
ble ortler  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  and 
Bruges  was  the  city  where  it  was^insti- 
tuted^to  commeraocaie  tlie  lu|^  degree 


of  perfection  to  which  the  woollen 
manufacture  had  been  carried.  In- 
deed, at  present  it  has  not  the  air  of  a 
commercial  city;  on  the  contrary,  it 
might  have  better  held  a  court  than  a 
mart.  The  well-paved,  broad  streets 
are  neitlier  encumbered  by  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  nor  the  accu- 
mulation of  rubbish  which  necessarily 
accompanies  much  traffic.  You  are 
not  importuned  for  employment  or 
alms  by  those  hangers  on  chance  who, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  earn  a  pre- 
carious existence  by  the  performance 
of  odd  jobs  or  supplications  for  charity, 
and  infest  every  seaport  and  com- 
mercial town  ;  nor  do  you  perceive  the 
hastening  along  as  if  time  was  pre- 
cious, and  the  bustling,  business-doing 
mien  which  characterises  the  I^n- 
doner,  the  Bristolman,  or  the  Liver- 
puddlite.  But  the  streets  are  scrupu- 
lously clean ;  the  public  buildings  are 
magnificent ;  not  a  beggar  stops  your 
way  ;  the  goods  in  the  shops  are  show- 
ily and  tastefully  arranged  ;  and  the 
great  proportion  of  fancy  articles  dis- 
played for  sale  evhices  a  disposition  for 
luxury  rather  than  thrift— for  money- 
spending  than  money-making. 

This  very  appearance  carries  me 
back  full  five  hundred  years  into  tlie 
pages  of  history,  almost  in  spite  of  my- 
self; and  here,  more  than  any  other 
town  I  ever  was  in,  do  long-gone  times 
thrust  themselves  upon  my  mind. 
While  in  its  streets,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible not  to  fancy  that  round  the  next 
corner  you  may  meet  some  honest 
burgher,  in  high  hose,  flat  cap,  and 
short  cloak,  whose  falling  lace  ruif  and 
Florentine  chain  of  gold  bespeak  his 
wealth;  while  his  sedate  pace,  calm 
features,  and  shrewd  calculating  eye, 
denote  the  steady  waiter  on  fortune, 
prompt  to  avail  himself  of  every  chance 
to  increase  his  gains,  bold  yet  wary  in 
his  speculations,  which  may  extend  to 
each  corner  of  the  globe,  and  conscious 
of  the  importance  he  derives  from  his 
plenished  storehouses  and  well-filled 
coffers.  Rustling  in-  silk,  velvet,  and 
embroidery,  you  imagine  you  perceive 
yonder  gay  courtier  throwing  the  tail  of 
his  eye  from  under  the  drooping  fea- 
ther decking  his  flapped  beaver,  to- 
wards that  jalousie,  behind  which  is 
secluded  the  fair  and  blue-eyed  daugh- 
ter of  the  fat,  round-faced  artisan,  who, 
in  scarlet  nightcap  and  leathern  jerkin, 
is  toiling  at  his  thrift  below ;  while  a 
€ouyle   of  cut-tbroat-lookiag  swash** 
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bucklers,  fresh  from  the  wars,  with 
whiskered  lips  and  stained  buflf  coats, 
long  rapiers  by  their  sides  and  daggers 
at  their  girdles,  are  swaggering  after.  I 
felt  disappointed  at  not  meeting  either 
a  Walloon  guard  or  a  Lanzneclit;  and 
almost  marvelled  that  no  spruce  dame, 
shrouded  in  mask  and  muffler,  tripped 
not  by  with  waiting  woman,  gentleman 
usher,  and  stout  serving  man  in  her 
train. 

I  turned  into  the  cathedral,  and  my 
vision  embraced  the  screen  of  the  choir. 
But  what  shall  I  say  of  this  ?  It  is  the 
grandest  conception  and  execution  of  a 
sublime  subject  I  have  seen  for  years. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  (for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  scorn  guide-books)  the  collossal 
figure  of  the  Creator  sealed  on  his 
throne  amidst  the  clouds, — one  hand 
holding  the  golden  sceptre,  the  other 
outstretched,  as  if  warning  sinners 
against  entering  His  holy  house.  I 
was  strongly  reminded  of  the  principal 
figure  of  the  Laocoon.  The  broad  and 
angular  forehead  was  alike  in  both ;  the 
raised  and  sharply  cut  nose  was  also 
tlie  same;  and  the  deep-set  eye,  turned 
inward  and  upward,  in  the  writhing 
priest  of  Apollo,  is  in  this  figure  stern 
and  commanding,  but  still  the  same, — 
only,  instead  of  evincing  tlie  extremity 
of  anguish  appropriate  to  the  former,  it 
seems  in  the  latter  to  beam  from  below 
its  projecting  and  strongly  defined  eye- 
brow in  awe  and  majesty;  and  so 
might  Laocoon  have  looked  when  he 
raised  his  voice  to  the  Trojans, —  when 
be  in  vain  urged  his  countrymen  to 
distrust  the  false  horse  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  next  church  I  visited,  Notre 
Dame,  which  is  better  known  than  the 
cathedral,  as  containing  the  bodies  and 
tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his 
daughter,  Anne  of  Burgundy,  there  is 
no  sculpture  equal  to  this  majestic 
figure ;  but  in  the  sister  branch  of  the 
fine  arts — painting,  Notre  Dame 
possesses  a  chefd'ctuvre  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Rubens,  which  is  indeed  admir- 
able. There  are  few,  very  few,  of 
Rubens's  pictures  I  a.lmire;  and,  be- 
yond colouring,  I  cannot,  though  I  try 
might  and  main,  6nd  those  perfections 
which  I  am  told  should  set  me  at  my 
wifs  end.  His  females  are  invariably 
fat,  lollopping,  blue-eyed  vrows,  with 
enormous  busts  most  fully  developed, 
double  chins,  immense  arms,  and  huge, 
haire,  pinky  feet,  garnished  with  great 
toes  apparently  embellished  with  corns, 
and  such  like  abominations;  most  of 


his  men  look  like  beer-drinking  Lon- 
don coal-porters  in  masquerade;  and 
all  his  cherubims,  instead  of  floating  in 
the  air  through  the  agency  of  their  tiny 
wings,  are,  to  my  eye,  coming  down 
plump  on  their  noses  to  the  ground, 
with  the  likelihood  of  having  their 
pulpy  cheeks  squashed  on  the  tessel- 
lated pavement.  How  different  from 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools  I  I  am 
not,  however,  about  entering  into  a  dis- 
quisition  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  old  masters  further  than  to  assert, 
that  I  would  not  barter  Correggio's 
'*  £cce  homo,"  in  its  pathos  and  truth, 
its  masterly  composition  and  exquisite 
finish,— or  Murillo's  "  Flower-Girl,"  in 
its  pure  taste  and  perfect  simplicily, 
for  a  trackchtly t  load  of  Rubens ;  wad 
to  aver,  with  Lord  Byron,  that  1  hate  a 
dumpy  woman,  whether  on  canvass  or 
elsewhere. 

The  painting  representing  the  Magi, 
in  Notre  Dame,  is,  however,  a  grand 
exception.  A  superb  figure  with  noble 
features,  swarthy,  but  delicately  formed, 
and  habited  in  a  gorgeous  turban  and 
scarlet  robe,  stands  in  front.  The  Vir- 
gin's face  is  exquisitely  feminine,  and 
in  perfect  contrast  to  the  beauties 
Rubens  was  in  the  habit  of  limning. 
The  Child  is  simple,  and  just  wliat  we 
might  imagine  to  have  been  the  in- 
fantine depoiitoiy  of  the  Divine  Intel- 
ligence. A  splendid  head  of  an  old 
roan  receives  the  blessing ;  and  imme- 
diately behind  is  an  .A^lhiop,  with  a 
pointed  crown  on  his  head,  regarding 
the  worshipped  and  worshippers  with 
curiosity  and  admiration,  while  tlie 
glittering  presents  are  strewed  on  the 
foreground.  In  this  picture, grouping, 
expression,  tone,  and  colouring,  seem  to 
me  to  be  fkultless ;  and,  in  contemplat- 
ing its  excellent  points,.!  had  almost 
forgotten  the  tomb  of  tlie  rash  duke, 
when  voices  from  a  neighbouring  cha- 
pel—those of  Miss  Grimshag  and  my 
fellow,  Coffy — recalled  me  to  the  chief 
object  of  my  search . 

Gladly  would  I  have  given  a  hand- 
ful of  dollars  to  slip  out  of  the  church 
unperceived,  and  return  at  another 
time  ;  but,  for  my  sins,  I  was  seen  be- 
fore I  could  escape.  Hie  young  lady 
rushed  towards  me  with  high-pressure 
affection,  seized  me  by  the  arm  with  a 
grasp  that  brought  back  the  athrodink^ 
and  dmggod  me  off  to  see  the  tomb  of 
"  that  delightful  Duke  of  Burgundy 
whom  Waller  Scott  wrote  so  many 
pretty  stories    about."     Annoyed  at 
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being  90  intemipted,  still  more  pro- 
fokM  at  finding  myself  angry,  1  was 
in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  long  details 
(fobles,  doubtless,)  told  by  the  sacristan 
who  played  showman,  which  evidently 
charmed  Miss  6.  and  her  attendant.  I 
Tery  soon  turned  my  back  on  Notre 
Dame,  which  I  shall  revisit  at  some 
future  period,  and  returned  to  take 
mine  ease,  such  as  it  was,  in  mine  own 
inn. 

To-morrow  I  mean  to  take  the 
track-boat  to  Ghent,  remain  there  one 
day  only,  and  then  push  on  to  Brus- 
sels, from  whence  I  shall  write,  as  soon 
as  I  can  shadow  forth  the  plan  of  my 
future  proceedings.  Health  I  thought 
my  primary  object,  when  I  determined 
to  leave  London ;  but,  since  my  old 
crony,  Grimshag,  entrusted  his  niece  to 
my  charge,  I  must  confess  my  fondest 
wish  is  to  see  her  safe  under  her  aunt's 
roof.  Not  that  the  girl  gives  me  much 
trouble,  whatever  eitra  work  she  im- 
poses on  Coffy ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
nave  an  article  of  this  fragile  stuff  in 
one*scare,  without  feeling  anxious  as  to 
its  safe  delivery ;  and  it  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  her 
being  the  reverse  of  lovely,  young,  and 
fascinating,  in  my  old  eyes,  she  does 
not  imagine  her  charms  altogether  im- 
potent in  the  eyes  of  others.  On  board 
our  track-boat,  from  Ostend  here,  she 
must  needs  ogle  an  old  infiuitry  cap- 
tain, an  antiquated  brave  Beige,  with  an 
end  of  red  ribbon  and  a  thingummy 
order  at  his  button-hole,  who  growled 
forth  sweetnesses  from  behind  an  up- 
per lip  covered  with  hair  like  a  bandy- 
coot's  back  ;  and  afterwards  I  detected 
her  casting  skeep^s  eyes  at  two  yards  of  a 
beardless,  babv-faced  stripling,  who, 
by  his  spurs,  dirty  white  trousers,  and 
worsted  epaulettes,  seemed  to  be  a 
cadet,  or  volunteer,  in  some  cavalry 
corps.  I  may  be  wrong,  however; 
nay,  should  she  make  love  to,  or  make 
off  with,  one  or  more  of  the  despera- 
does of  Leopold  L,  'tis  naught  to  me. 
She  is  old  enough  to  shuffle  her  own 
cards ;  only,  I  had  rather  she  made  her 
game  afler  than  before  our  journey's 
end.  Young  women  are  "  kittle  cattle 
to  shoe  a'hini,"  as  I  know  by  ex- 
perience; and  this  fillyis,  I  fear,  likely 
to  prove  skittish  when  the  owner's  eye 
is  off.  Having  been  at  school  at  Dun- 
kirk a  sufficient  time  to  acquire  a  pro- 
ficiency in  speaking  French — perhaps 
in  other  matters,  too,— she  never  hesi- 
tates chattering  to  every  one  she  meets, 
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and  often  in  a  lower  tone  than  I  like.  I 
see  that  she  watches  me,  too,  and  al- 
ways tries  to  look  simplicity  personi- 
tied  when  my  eye  turns  her  way.  In 
fact,  though  [  have  perceived  nothing 
I  can  absolutely  assert  to  be  amissy  I 
fear  she  is  an  arrant  hussey,  who,  with 
a  seeming  ignorance  of  what  is  wrong, 
has  no  positive  propensity  for  doing 
right. 

Yoars. 

C.  O'D. 

BrtumU* 
Dear  brother,  and  loving  sister 
Molly, — When  this  inditing  comes  to 
your  clutch,  you'll  know  that  we— that 
is,  myself,  and  the  master,  and  Miss 
Grimshag— came  here  brave  and  hearty 
all  of  us,  ere  yesterday  evening,  after 
making  a  very  prosperous  jaunt  in  the 
higgest  canal-boat  ever  you  saw,  first 
from  Ostend  to  a  place  called  Bruges, 
where  we  stopped  a  couple  of  days  to 
see  the  lions,  only  we  saw  ne'er  a  lion 
but  two  churches ;  and  then,  secondly, 
by  a  ditto  conveyance  from  Bruges  to 
Ghent  (or  Gand,  as  some  of  the  maps 
in  the  booksellers'  windows  call  in, 
where  we  put  up  at  the  I^lradise  liotel, 
in  a  three-cornered  square,  standing  a 
little  askew  out  ftom  the  side  of  a 
beautiful  big  church,  called  af^r  one 
St.  Bavo,  of  these  parts :  only  we  never 
heard  tell  of  him  at  Bally b^,  nor  any 
part  of  Galway,  let  alone  other  places 
ever  I  was  in.  But  St.  Bavo  ne  is, 
with  plenty  of  pictures  of  himself  hung 
up  on  window-shut  frames  round  his 
own  church;  and  who  a  better  right 
than  his  riverenoe?  Sure,  isn't  Para- 
dise a  funny  name  to  give  to  an  inn 
in  a  town,  without  ever  so  much  as  a 
garden  or  grove  of  trees  witliin  a  mile 
of  it? 

From  Gand  we  came  in  a  diligence, 
which  is  all  the  same  as  a  stage-coach, 
to  a  place  called  Terremonde,  a  snug 
little  town  enough,  where  we  got  on 
the  railroad ;  and  so  to  Brussels,  double 
quick,  to  the  H6tel  de  Suede—  that  is, 
the  Sweden  Hotel — kept  by  Mrs.  Van 
Cutsem  of  these  parts,  and  sent  Miss 
Grimshag  home  to  her  old  aunt  Pepper, 
who  lives  above,  near  the  Park. 

Oh,  then,  Phelim,  and  Molly  dear  I 
'twas  you  were  within  a  spade's  breadth 
of  having  a  real  lady  itself  for  a  sister; 
and  who  knows,  boys,  but  we'll  have 
that  yet,  if  we've  luck  I  Miss  Grim- 
shag  beats  Bannagher  I  May  I  neverlc 
sill;  if  slv^  usen't  to  look  a,t  i^e  through 
119 
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and  throueh,  and  lean  on  my  arm,  and 
translate  we  foreign  languages  of  these 
countries  out  of  the  guide-books ;  and 
up  and  said  proud  she*d  be  to  go  to 
old  Ireland,  and  see  the  lakes  of  Kit- 
larney  and  the  top  of  Mangerton  moun- 
tain. I  never  was  so  bothered  since  I 
took  to  wearing  small-clothes.  The 
dickens  is  in  the  women  (saving  your 
presence,  Molly);  for  sometimes  they're 
in  earnest  when  you  think  *tis  funning 
they  are;  and  more  times  'tis  only 
fimning  when  you'd  go  bail  they'd  be 
in  earnest.  Betwixt  and  between  I 
was  down-spirited,  doing  nothing,  bar- 
ring tlie  best  of  my  manners,  and  look- 
ing roguish,  maybe,  at  times ;  only  one 
forenoon,  at  Bruges,  when  I  went  into 
the  sitting-room,  thinking  to  find  the 
master,  there  she  reclined,  mighty 
degagee^  as  the  French  say,  when  they 
mean  engaging,  taking  a  nap  in  the 
arm-chair  in  regard  of  the  heat.  She 
was  fast  as  a  top,  snoring  itself,  and 
—  oh,  dearl  —  up  I  stole  to  her  side, 
as  soft  as  if  I  was  treading  on  hard 
peas  for  a  penance,  and  just  tasted  her 
lips.  I  couldn't  help  it ;  and  mighty 
nice  it  was  I  Well,  with  that  I  was 
conceiting  'twasn't  every  day  Manus 
kills  a  cow,  and  one  might  as  well  be 
hung  for  stealing  a  pig  as  a  bonuv; 
and  who  knows  but  she  might  sleep 
steady  on  while  I  polished  off  another 
smack — for,  you  see,  I  never  kissed  a 
female  in  a  green  silk  gown  and  blue 
parasol  before — when,  bad  cess  to  the 
root-stool!  I  did  not  notice  it;  but, 
catching  my  toe  in  it  just  as  I  leant 
towards  her  shoulder,  it  canted  over. 
I  tripped  up,  and  flopped  myself  down 
nigh  'cross  her  shins,  cocked  up  on  an- 
other chair  in  front.  But,  thank  good- 
ness !  my  head  came  against  the  chim- 
ney-boanl,  and  went  clean  and  clever 
right  through  it — for  'twas  only  canvass 
papered  —  and  that  stopped  me  falling 
right  entirely  on  the  creature.  I  rose 
up,  with  the  board  round  my  neck, 
like  a  pig  in  a  yoke;  but  not  a  ha'p'orth 
did  she  move.  Maybe  'twas  scheming 
she  was.  Whether  or  no,  I  had  only 
time  to  pluck  my  head  out  of  the 
round  hole  it  made  in  the  chimney- 
board,  when  the  master  himself  hob- 
bled in,  and  I  walked  out. 

Now,  what  say  ye  to  that  ?  To  be 
sure,  an  officer  of  this  foreign  service 
here  was  trying  to  get  parley- vooing 
her  on  board  the  canal-boat ;  but  what 
would  she  care  for  an  old  rat-trap  of 
a  fellow,  and  his  upper  lip  covered 
with  a  slice  off  a  jackass's  S^unday  soit. 


and  an  end  of  red  ribbon  at  his  button- 
hole? And  a  young  keot  of  a  Belgidcer 
— more  by  token  the  master  called  him 
a  volunteer,  in  regard  of  his  wearing  a 
Hessian  jacket  and  spurs,  and  a  forage 
cap  on  him — had  an  eye  to  ber  chat, 
which  is  all  French.  Bad  luck  to 
him!  When  he  volunteered  to  pick 
up  the  glove  she  dropped,  I  tumbled 
a  long  wooden  form  across  his  corns, 
that  made  him  caper.  With  tliat  he 
gave  me  a  look  as  bad  as  a  process, 
and  swore  tackcr  Du — which  is  all  the 
same  as  honomin  dioul — he'd  do  some- 
thing to  me  in  French;  and  only  I 
kept  never  heeding  the  creature,  be'd 
maybe  have  tempted  me  to  pitch  bim, 
neck  and  crop,  into  the  water,  which, 
I'm  told,  is  two  hundred  feet  wide  and 
twenty  deep.  To  be  sure,  after  that 
he  came  aiscoursing  me  by  myself, 
civil  enough,  in  middling  bad  English 
(for  'tis  wonderful  how  many  foreign 
Belgickers  pick  up  our  talk),  telling 
me  he  was  a  Count  de  Something, 
wanting  to  know  all  about  us,  seed, 
breed,  and  generation ;  but  little  truth 
he  got  out  of  John  Coffy.  I'll  engage 
I'd  not  lower  us  a  peg ;  only  buttered 
him  up  that  the  master  was  an  old 
general,  travelling  incog,  for  a  purpose 
he  had ;  and  the  lady,  a  great  heiress, 
going  to  her  grand  relations  at  Brussels: 
only  giving  my  joker  wrong  names. 
Let  John  Coffy  alone  for  ringing  a 
pig!  The  old  buffer  in  the  pepper- 
and-salt  moustaches  wanted  to  pump 
me  too ;  but,  as  neither  of  us  could 
understand  the  other's  lingo,  mighty 
little  small  talk  vras  there  between  us. 
Sure,  I  see  by  the  twinkle  of  her  eye 
'tis  myself  the  creature  is  taken  with 
all  to  nothing;  and,  maybe,  what  a 
gom  I'd  be  to  turn  my  back  on  myself. 
And  lonesome  I  am  now  she's  gone  to 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Pepper,  above  by  the 
Park. 

Indeed,  I  was  under  her  window 
twice  last  night,  when  the  master 
thought  me  fast  in  bed;  and  who 
should  be  patiouling  the  road  but  the 
volunteer!  He  knew  me  again,  and 
asked  me,  civil  enough,  to  be  off  witli 
myself  to  some  oUier  part,  and  leave 
him  to  his  post,  as  he  had  what  he 
called  (saving  your  presence,  Molly !) 
an  afEiir  with  a  female  friend  next  door 
to  Mrs.  Pep|)er,  who  wouldn't  give  the 
whistle  till  he  was  alone.  1  never 
spoil  sport,  but  off  to  bed  ;  and,  as  my 
sheet  is  out,  this  is  all  at  present  from 
your  loving  brotlier, 

John  Cofpt. 
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The  crisis  is  at  hand,  dearest  Je- 
mima !  the  hour  approaches  when  my 
&te  is  to  be  tried  in  the  balance.  Had 
I  not  a  presentiment  that,  ere  the  white 
Teil  was  sprigged,  your  Alice*s  con- 
dition would  be  clianged  ?  And  now 
is  the  Tision  about  to  be  accomplished. 
I  have  been  persecuted,  trifled  with, 
driven  almost  to  the  borders  of  distrac- 
tion ;  but  the  clouds  tliat  lowered  darkly 
on  my  lot  are  riven  asunder,  and  the 
glorious  sunbeams  of  prospective  bliss 
lii^htly,  brightly  chase  away  the  murky 
Cimmerian  darkness  enveloping  my 
path.  And  I  heartily  thank  the  brilliant 
star  of  my  destiny,  that  preserved  me 
from  the  link  that  would  nave  chained 
roe  for  life  to  Theodore  Stubbins — that 
instead  of  a  heart,  bared  to  me  a  frozen 
icicle  in  the  bosom  of  his  brother  Tom 
— tliat  deafened  me  to  Johnny  Hicks*s 
silver  tones  and  poetical  acquisitions^ 
that  nipped  in  bud  the  prospects  of 
M'Scratch.  Ah  1  little  did  odious 
uncle  Peter  imagine  his  unparalleled 
brutality  would  throw  me  into  the 
arms  of  an  adored  youtli  — 

"  Perduto  e  tutto  il  tempo, 
Che  in  amor  non  si  spende." 

Yes,  'tis  so,  Jemima  1  Of  a  well- 
beloved  being,  who  holds  your  friend's 

virgin  soul  enthralled ;  who but, 

liold !  I  must  be  comprehended  by  mv 
Jemima — I  must  tell  you  how  it  all 
happened. 

After  staying  two  days  at  tliat 
dear  old  place,  Bruges,  we  came  by 
the  canal  to  Ghent.  Tlie  day  was 
lovely,  and  as  I  knew  that  a  cotnrne  il 
J'tnU  set  might  be  expected  in  tlie 
afternoon  barge,  I  changed  my  travel- 
ling costume  for  something  more  be- 
coming. I  could  not  resist  wearing 
that  love  of  a^  macasta  satin  bonnet, 
with  the  bird  of  paradise  tail,  which  is, 
to  a  shade,  the  same  as  the  one  Isabella 
Snaggs  had  from  Girardot*^;  and  the 
new  tuousselinc  de  laine  dress,  with 
its  sweet  fichu  of  velvet,  trimmed  with 
the  black  lace  I  got  such  a  bargain  at 
Waterloo  House,  which  no  eye  could 
detect  as  not  being  real  Brussels. 
Witliout  flattering  myself,  I  am  sure  I 
did  not  look  a  fright  when,  in  addition, 
I  wore  round  my  neck  the  Urge  gold 
chain  uncle  Peter  brought  me  from 
]Vl*Phail*s;  and  laid  over  my  arm  that 
dear  little  maniel  chale,  lined  with  yel- 
low, which  I  know  to  be  the  exact 
Sttem  Lady  Blessington  liad  from 
adaroe  Carson's^  as   Belle  Snaggs 


paid  her  ladyship's  maid  pretty  hand- 
somely for  an  examination  of  the  last 
new  things — and  she  was  certain  about 
the  mantel  chale. 

When  we  came  on  board  the  track- 
boat,  the  company  were  already  nume- 
rous ;  and  I,  attended  by  tlmt  faithful 
creature,  Mr.  0*Donoghue's  servant, 
was  placed  on  a  bench  on  the  deck 
beside  a  military  officer  of  rank.  Chere 
amie  !  his  face  was  a  study  for  a  painter. 
So  flne  a  countenance,  so  commanding, 
so  stem,  so  completely  a  warrior's  vi- 
sage, I  never  before  saw.  A  splendid 
pair  of  eyebrows  adorned  his  brow; 
large  moustaches,  just  sprinkled  with 
the  snows  of  time,  decked  his  manly 
upper  lip;  and  on  his  high  forehead, 
worn  bald,  doubtless,  by  the  continual 
pressure  of  his  war-cap,  dwell  lofty 
resolve  and  unflinching  composure. 
If  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  he 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  matured  man- 
hood —  past  filly,  perhaps ;  though 
camps  and  war  made  him  look  older. 
Battle-fields  had  he  seen,  from  the 
cross  adorning  his  broad  breast ;  and 
altogetlier  was,  as  poor  dear  Walter 
Scott  says  in  one  of  his  novels,  a  man 
to  sit  at  a  king's  council-table  in  peace, 
and  ride  at  his  bridle-rein  in  war.  His 
conversation  was  delightful — it  rung 
like  a  trumpet-sound ;  and,  tliough  he 

rke  of  his  own  achievements  under 
Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  life  lie 
tlirice  saved  at  tlie  peril  of  his  own, 
being  severely  wounaed  each  time,  it 
was  with  singular  modesty;  and  he 
rather  blamed  his  own  hard  fortune 
than  an  ungrateful  country  for  not 
standing,  as  he  deserved,  at  tlie  pin- 
nacle of  his  profession.  But  what  will 
not  a  really  high-souled  patriot  do, 
when  honour  calls  him  to  arm  ?  In 
the  very  career  to  which  he  devoted  his 
years  and  blood  has  he  entered  his 
nepliew.  At  last  I  have  come  to  the 
pomt — of  that  nephew  I  am  going  to 
speak.  I  tremble  while  I  write  Xavier 
Maximilian  Van  Ubeoph.  You  know, 
my  dear,  that  the  prefix  of  \*an,  or 
Von,  itf,  in  this  country,  a  sure  sign  of 
nobility;  and  Major  Van  Swiggemoop's 
nephew  is  the  young  Count  Van  Ube- 
oph. He  was  on  board  :  we  were 
introduced.  A  benignant  spirit  whis- 
pered in  my  heart,  "  He  is  the  man  !** 
Our  eyes  met — he  blushed.  I,  too, 
felt  my  cheek  flush  under  his  ea^Ie 
gaze.  Prudes  may  rail  at,  or  philo- 
sophers deny,  love  at  first  sight^^i^ 
ah^  Jemima  \  I  know  belter,    ^is 
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manner  spoke  the  deep  impression  he 
had  receiTed ;  his  modest  confusion 
told  the  tale  better  than  words:  the 
silent  eloquence  of  his  beaming  eyes 
touched  my  soul.  Young,  intrepid, 
gay,  gallant,  how  could  I  resist  him  ? 
The  die  was  cast,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  become  the  young  warrior's 
bride.  In  brief,  though  I  could  dwell 
for  ever  on  the  subject,  he  took  his 
uncle's  pkce  by  my  side ;  and  too 
well  did  his  glowing  sentences,  elegant 
manners,  rich  intellect,  and  respectful 
attention,  rivet  the  chains  his  appear- 
ance had  first  forged.  In  person,  he 
is  tall  and  graceful;  jet  black  curls 
cluster  round  his  temples;  his  eyes 
are  dark  and  glittering;  and  he  is,  I 
think,  altogether  the  nicest  young  man 
I  ever  saw. 

At  Ghent  he  watched  my  steps ;  and 
during  a  long  and  delightful  walk  af\er 
tea,  when  old  Mr.  O'Donoghue  thought 
me  in  my  chamber,  XavierVonUbeoph 
laid  his  whole  soul  bare  before  my 
vision,  and,  in  terms  of  most  respectful 
adoration,  pressed  me  to  receive  his 
suit.  His  uncle,  he  said,  was  fondly 
attached  to  him ;  and  he  himself  was 
not  only  wealthy,  but  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  families  in  Belgium. 
Hitherto  his  only  passion  was  bearing 
arms,  as  his  forefiAthers  had  done  for 
an  hundred  generations :  now,  he  would 
even  sacrifice  fame,  ambition,  glory,  to 
the  love  he  cherished  for  me.  What 
could  I  say  ?  I  bade  him  not  despair, 
and  follow  us  to  Brussels.  He  pro- 
mised all,  and  he  has  redeemed  his 
pledge.  Thrice  since  I  came  here  have 
we  mingled  our  vows ;  ay,  and  with- 
out his  once  debasing  his  suit  by  asking 
about  money  matters.  lie  takes  me 
as  I  am,  and  at  once  makes  me  a 
countess.  He  ceases  to  be  a  volunteer, 
and  we  resign  ourselves  to  love.  Tlie 
night  before  last,  as  he  watched  my 
window,  he  thoueht  himself  watched 
in  turn  by  Mr.  O  Donoghue*s  servant. 
In  sooth,  it  was  that  odd  creature ;  but 
Xavier  persuaded  him  that  the  object 
of  his  night  ramble  was  next  door,  and 
Coffy  went  away.  This  brought  on 
the  crisis ;  and,  lest  Coffy's  talking  to 
his  master,  and  thence  it  coming  to 
aunt  Pepper's  ears,  that  some  one  was 
about  her  house,  might  induce  that 
jealous  old  cat  to  clip  my  wings,  I 
seize  IHme  by  the  forelock,  and  — oh, 
Jemima  I  —  to-night  seals  my  fate.  I 
have  consented  to  unite  myself  with 
Xavier  Von  Ubeoph.    He  is  to  provide 


disguises  for  us  both.  Imagine  all  that 
will  foUow — spare  me  the  recital.  The 
moon  sets  at  eleven;  at  hal^-past,  I 
cast  myself  into  bis  arms.  Dearest 
Jemima,  adieu!  For  the  last  time  I 
sign  myself,         Alice  GaiMS&AC. 

P.S. — I  hope  you  liave  received  my 
other  letters :  tliey  were  given  to  Mr. 
0*Donoghue,who  promised  to  forward 
them.  This  goes  with  the  rest.  Little 
will  the  old  gentleman  think  what  it 
is  about.  I  shall  write  again  from 
Xavier*s  chateau. 


Brother  Phelim, — May  the  divil  fty 
cock-«hooting  with  every  ha'p'orth  in 

Cicoats  here  and  hereafler,  good, 
,  and  indifferent,  is  my  prayer  thb 
blessed  day.  IMl  engage  I  have  been 
finely  tmvagued  by  that  brimstone 
heifer,  Miss  Grimshag:  bad  luck,  and 
the  worst  of  hard  fortune,  to  the  jilt  of 
the  world,  every  day  she  rises  I  I've 
been  beat,  and  kilt,  and  murdered,  and 
imprisoned,  and  fined,  and  confined, 
ana  the  dickens  knows  all  besides,  and 
nigh  hand  losing  my  place,  loo ;  also 
my  coat  torn  to  tatters,  and  a  pinch- 
beck watch  smashed  on  me,  and  fire 
half-francs  (which  are  the  old  fippenny 
bits  exactly),  and  twopence  halfpenny 
in  brass,  stolen  out  of  my  small-clothes ; 
and  lost  a  shoe,  and  had  a  dmb  gaiter 
tattered  to  rags,  and  a  black  eye ;  and 
the  small  dictionary  superstracted  from 
my  behind  pocket,  that  I  always  had 
handy  by,  in  regard  of  the  orthography 
and  caligraphy  for  the  master's  cramped 
hand,  when  he  do  be  writting  articles 
for  the  magazine  I  told  you  of,  and  I 
do  be  copying  out  the  same.  This  is 
all  along  of  being  deluded  by  Miss 
Grimshag — the  divil  squeeze  her  I  III 
tell  you  the  story  out  of  the  face,  how 
it  all  came  about. 

As  we  say  at  home,  slie  put  her 
come-hedher  on  me ;  till  at  last,  as  I 
wrote  you  word  when  first  we  came 
here,  I  iairiy  kissed  her  one  momiitg 
at  a  place  called  Bruges,  in  an  arm- 
chair, when  she  was  scheming  to  be 
asleep ;  onl v  on  purpose  she  was,  and 
no  more  asleep  than  a  cat  souulling  in 
a  gutter.  Ohl  then  a  fool  I  made  of 
myself,  for  the  heifer  was  not  worth  it, 
only  for  the  silk  dress  and  blue  parasol 
that  took  ray  fancy.  I1ien,  my  dear, 
she  cocked  me  up  with  her  blarney 
about  old  Ireland,  and  the  gem  of  the 
sea,  and  agitating,  and  all  the  blather- 
umskite  nonsense  rogues  do  be  talking 
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when  they  are  passing  their  tricks.  To 
the  divil  1  fairly  bob  all  agitators,  seed, 
bceed,  and  calling  I  Well,  sir,  she 
picks  up  with  a  young  omadhaun  of  a 
Tolanteer  of  these  foreign  Belgickers 
— the  same  chap  I  let  the  form  fall 
npoD-— and  has  the  impudence  to  make 
love  to  him  at  once.  He  follows  her 
to  Brussels,  and,  aknownst  to  any  one, 
eren  her  own  blood-aunt,  Mrs.  Pepper, 
in  whose  house  she  was,  the  two  col- 
logue to  decamp  out  of  tlie  window  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Indeed,  I 
believe  he  took  her  for  a  great  fortune ; 
but  sure  that  was  nothing  but  the  lies 
I  told  him  myself:  and  I  wish  him 
joy  of  his  bargain,  for  the  master  says 
she  has  no  more  than  she  stands  in. 
I,  like  a  born  gom,  couldn't  close  an 
eye  without  patrouling  under  the  house, 
and  looking  up  at  her  window.  It 
was  nigh  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight ; 
the  moon  was  down,  but  there  was 
plenty  light  enough  to  see  a  good 
stoneVthrow  off,  when  I  made  out  the 
volunteer  manoeuvring  about  the  pre- 
mises; but,  as  he  told  me  before,  in 
the  same  place,  that  he  was  courting 
some  one  in  the  next  house — the  lying 
thief! — I  walked  myself  a  bit  out  of 
the  way  and  said  nothing,  onJy  watch- 
ing under  the  shade  of  a  big  tree  that 
was  handy  by.  In  a  minute,  up  goes 
her  window ;  he  and  she  begin  parley- 
vooing it  in  whispers.  I  did  not  hear 
rightly  what  they  said,  nor  see  quite 
what  they  were  at ;  when,  after  some 
fumbling  about,  she  whips  herself  out 
of  the  window,  and  slides  down,  some- 
how or  other,  into  the  garden,  behind 
a  bush.  I  knew  there  was  roguery, 
and  I  says  to  myself,  gripping  my 
black  thorn,  *'  Maybe  I  won^t  put  my 
mark  on  you,  Mr.  Volunteer,  before 
the  night  is  done  1''  So  1  marched  up 
and  cried  out,  <'  Who  goes  there  V^  as 
if  I  was  on  sentry. 

"  Sacker  Du  r  and  something  else, 
in  French,  says  the  vohniteer. 

'^  I'll  crack  your  scull  if  you  don't 
cut  your  stick,''  says  I,  lifting  the  black 
thorn. 

^Sacker  DuT  says  he  again,  and 
something  more. 

"  Cut !"  says  I ;  "  cut !  without 
sacker  duing  me  at  all,  or,  by  jing! 
here's  at  you,"  says  I,  spilling  in  my 
fist,  and  going  to  quilt  him. 

With  that,  out  popped  a  slip  of  ii 
lad  from  behind  the  same  bush  I  had 
seen  the  young  woman  slidder  into 
from  the  window ;  so  I  bad  them  both 


be  off  with  the  speed  of  light,  and  not 
be  disturbing  honest  people  in  their 
beds.  And  then,  when  they  made  off, 
I  slipped  behind  the  bush,  thinking 
Vd  catch  Miss  Grimsbag.  Oh|  Phe- 
lim  !  what  a  Judy  Fitzimmons  I  made 
of  myself!  Sorrow  a  creature  was 
there,  barring  a  small  bundle  and  a 
ladder  of  ropes.  Sure,  she  lierself  was 
the  slip  of  a  boy  in  small-clothes  who*d 
cot  with  the  volunteer!  I  was  mad 
angry,  and  up  and  after  the  pair  like 
shot.  I  saw  them  down  the  street; 
they  turned  the  corner;  I  followed, 
and  right  forenenst  me  were  the  couple, 
as  I  thought.  '*  Ma  hurp  an  dioul .'" 
says  I,  **  you  common  deceiver,  take 
that !"  And  I  fetched  him  a  clip  with 
tlie  blackthorn,  grassing  him  like  a 
bullock.  Then  I  strove  to  catch  a 
hold  of  Miss  Grimshag,  but  she  ran 
into  a  house  close  by,  bellowing  out 
murder.  She  popped  in  just  as  I  laid 
my  grip  on  her.  She  turned,  and,  by 
dad  I  'twas  not  her  at  all,  nor  nothing 
like  her;  only  a  hulking  bosthoon  of 
a  fellow,  with  a  face  covered  with  hair, 
in  full  uniform  of  the  city  guard.  My 
blood  was  up ;  and,  *** Thunder  and 
ages!"  says  f,  "here's  at  you,  too!** 
And  what  did  I  do,  but  hit  my  hero  a 
pelt  with  the  blackthorn,  tliat  staggered 
him  in  among,  maybe,  fifteen  soldiers, 
sitting  round  the  guard-room  fire.  Up 
they  jumped,  cursing,  and  swearing, 
and  bally  ragging  me  to  dirt ;  and 
thought  to  surround  me  in  the  guard- 
house —  for  there  I  surely  was  —  and 
oSered  to  pull  the  twig  out  of  my  grip. 
But  I  settled  a  brace  of  them  in  a 
jifiey;  and,  kee|»ng  the  bit  of  a  stick 
moving,  got  dose  up  to  the  door, 
where  I  made  sure  of  giving  my  jokers 
leg-bail,  only  one  of  Uiem  tumbled  me 
with  the  crack  of  a  butt-end  of  a  fire- 
lock in  the  left  eye.  I  hardly  know 
what  happened  next,  for  the  blow  fairly 
bothered  roe ;  only  when  I  grew  sen- 
sible 1  found  myself  on  the  broad  of 
my  back,  stretched  on  the  Boor  of  a 
place  that  felt  quite  entirely  like  a 
black-hole.  And,  sure  enough,  so  it 
was;  with  my  pockets  turned  inside 
out,  and  my  dictionary  gone,  and  the 
left  shoe  missing,  and  the  ftppennies 
and  brass  absent  without  leave  —  all 
mighty  pleasant,  upon  my  word ;  and 
it  pilch  dark,  and  my  watch  stopped, 
and  the  glass  of  it  in  small  bits,  past 
mending:  and  a  fancy  1  had  tiiat  my 
eye  would  be  black.  VVell,  sir,  I  was 
an  old  soldier ;  luni^itiied  it  was  neither 
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the  first  black-bole  1  liad  been  in,  nor 
the  first  black  eye  I  had  come  by,  I 
plucked  up  a  spirit ;  and,  blessing  my- 
self that  1  had  not  been  in  liquor,  at 
any  rale,  I  strove  to  sleep  till  morning. 
I'll  en'^age,  too,  so  I  uould ;  only  the 
rats  would  not  let  me.  The  creatures 
kept  rollicking  over  me  all  nit^ht,  and 
nibbling  my  tue  that  had  lost  the  slioe. 
Though"  the  day  came,  little  I  saw  of 
ir.  About  ten  o  clock  lite  door  opened, 
and  in  marched  a  corporal  and  three 
tile,  with  bayonets  fixed,  to  escort  me 
before  the  mayor,  I  believe  it  was ; 
who  asked  me,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
rupter (that,  Phelim,  is  a  foreigner 
who  talks  bad  English),  why  I  rose 
the  pillalu,  and  towelled  the  two  men 
on  guard?  who,  by  the  same  token, 
were  no  more  Miss  Grimshae  and  the 
Volunteer  than  yourself  and  Molly, 
only  1  made  the  mistake,  you  see,  in 
the  dark.  With  tliat,  I  up  and  told 
my  story,  except  not  mentioning  the 
roaster,  nor  Miss  Griroshag,  but  saying 
I  caught  the  volunteer  breaking  into 
Mrs.  Pepper's  house.  It  was  too  bad 
I  did  not  know  the  vagabond's  name, 
or  surely  he  would  have  been  convicted 
that  day  instead  of  myself.  Luck  was 
not  on  my  side ;  the  judge  would  not 
believe  me  —  bad  fortune  to  his  lord- 
ship!—  and  I  was  whipped  off  to 
prison  nt  once,  where  I  might  have 
staid  to  rot,  only  for  seeing  the  master 
pass  by  in  the  street  next  morning; 
when,  being  up  at  the  grated  window, 
I  screeched  out  to  him,  and  he,  being 
a  gentleman  every  inch,  soon  had  me 
clear  out  of  gaol :  for  he  proved  to  the 
foolish  old  judge  that  I  spoke  nothing 
but  holy  truth ;  and  that  Miss  Grimshag 
was  gone  off  with  tlie  volunteer ;  and 
the  rope-ladder  was  found  in  tlie  gar- 
den ;  and  my  cracking  the  peeler's 
scull  was  all  a  mbtake,  as  I  did  not 
know  who  he  was  when  I  hit  him. 
And  now  1  am  the  same  as  ever,  barring 
the  black  eye,  which  will  soon  be  gone, 
as  I  keep  a  raw  beef-steak  to  it  always ; 
and  the  master  paying  the  fine  of  one 
hundred  francs  —  that's  tenpennies  — 
which  lie  swears  he'll  sto|)  out  of  my 
wages,  only  I  know  he  won't ;  and  we 
going  away  fi-om  Brussels  to-morrow, 


to  a  place  called  Liege  on  the  map, 
because  Mrs.  Pepper  reprimanded  the 
master  in  tlie  middle  of  the  Park,  be- 
fore all  the  quality — Sunday  afternoon, 
and  the  band  playing,  and  the  officers 
laughing,  and  he  fit  to  be  tied.  And 
so  that  is  all,  at  present,  from  your 
dear  brother  to  command, 

John  Coffy. 
Postscript,— -You  need  not  shew  this 
letter    to    living  mortal,  only  slip  it 
behind  the  fire.  J.  C. 


BruMf/j. 
Dear  Carrol, — Since  I  arrived  here, 
I  have  encountered  so  many  annoy- 
ances that  I  heartily  regret  having  left 
London.  My  rheumatism  has  scarcely 
diminished.  Miss  Grimshag,  whom  i 
was  fool  enough  to  take  charge  of,  has 
eloped  with  a  wretched  penniless  boy, 
not  more  than  lialf  her  age,  jnst  fre^ 
from  a  military  school ;  wlio,  it  seems, 
was  instigated  to  the  act  by  the  per- 
suasions of  a  rascally  uncle,  who  fan- 
cied the  woman  possessed  an  inde- 
pendent fortune.  My  blockhead  of  a 
servant  has  contrived  to  get  himself 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  being  in  the 
way  when  tlie  fool  of  a  woman  escaped 
from  her  aunt's  house ;  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  said  aunt,  meeting  me 
yesterday  in  the  Park,  gave  me  a  row- 
ing before  some  five  hundred  griiming 
people,  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  her 
silly  niece's  elopement.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  I  am  sick  of  this  place,  and 
think  it  high  time  to  quit  it.  To- 
morrow I  go  to  Liege,  and  from  thence 
to  Coblentz,  where  you  may  direct  your 
letters.  Should  any  thing  occur  in  the 
political  world,  give  me  early  notice. 
I  have  directed  my  friend,  Spottis- 
itoode,  to  draw  on  me  for  ten  piounds 
for  the  petition  fund  ;  and  I  have  writ- 
ten fully  to  Sir  Francis,  shewing  cause 
why  he  should  become  one  of  us,  I 
have  also  finished  an  article  for  Fraser, 
embodying  a  comparison  between  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  Igitatius  Loyola,  which, 
I  ihink,  will  tell.  It  goes  with  this 
packet :  read  it,  and  give  me  your 
candid  opinion  thereon.  Yours  ever, 
C.  O'DoNoonvE. 
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Dryden,  in  that  hasty,  but  charming 
parallel  between  Poetry  and  Painting, 
i»hich  he  has  prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  Du  Fresnoy*s  poem,  pointed  out  the 
curious  felicity  of  Virgirs  language,  in 
a  passage  of  the  sixth  JEneidy  where  he 
describes  the  kindling  of  the  battle  by 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  In  alt  writers 
of  fine  taste  and  lolXy  intellect,  ti)e 
pregnancy  and  life  of  their  single  illus- 
trative words  must  have  awakened  the 
admiration  of  every  attentive  reader. 
Their  epithets  are  individual  pictures, 
and  generally  possess  the  power  of  ex- 
citing a  train  of  pleasing  thoughts  and 
images  in  the  mind.  Homer  excelled  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  poetical  endow- 
ment. When  the  Dream  is  sent  by 
Jupiter  to  Agamemnon,  in  the  second 
liindf  it  finds  him  upon  his  couch,  with 
ambrosial  sleep,  as  it  were,  diffused 
around  him.  The  word,  wi^/;^!^,  here 
employed,  signifies  also  to  embraccy  in 
which  sense  it  is  applied  toTeleroachus 
and  his  father  in  tlie  Odyssey ;  and  hence 
its  happy  application  to  sleep,  which 
takes  us,  if  we  may  so  speak,  into  its 
arms.  TEschylus  abounds  in  epithets 
of  condensed  beauty  and  sublimity. 
When  he  paints  the  ^utx^mtnf  ifufimrm 
^iXst,  the  **  tender  dart  of  the  eyes," 
of  his  f  lelen,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
•*  vermeil-tinctured  lip,"  and  **  tresses 
like  the  morn,"  given  to  Eve  by  our  own 
Milton.  In  the  Seven  against  TltebeSy 
he  creates  a  magnificent  picture  of  the 
splendour  of  the  battle  in  three  words, 

ti^tn-nmMrt    mlin^    WifMunrmt  —  a    line 

which  might  have  called  the  lire  into 
the  eyes  of  Dante.  Byron's  "  cloudy 
groan  **  of  thunder,  dying  on  the  dis- 
tant ocean,  has  much  of  the  dark  au- 
dacity of  the  Grecian  dramatist.  The 
works  of  Milton  overflow  with  ex- 
amples. We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
a  single  passage  from  the  PcmerotOy 
both  because  of  its  beauty,  and  because 
it  has  been  numbered  by  Twining 
among  those  single  .sounds  which  pro- 
duce a  secondary  perception  of  suffi- 
cient clearness  to  deserve  tlie  name  of 
imitation.  It  is  thus,  he  thinks,  that 
we  hear  the  far-off  curfew  — 

"  Over  some  wide-water*d  shore, 
Swingiof  slow  with  sqU^c  -oar." 


Tlie  reader,  observes  this  acute  anid 
elegant  writer,  in  a  note  to  the  first 
dissertation  prefixed  to  the  translation 
of  Aristotle,  who  conceives  the  word 
"  swinging  "  to  be  merely  descriptive 
of  motion,  will  be  far  from  feeling  the 
whole  force  of  the  passage.  They  who 
are  accustomed  to  attend  to  sounds 
will,  I  believe,  agree  with  me,  that  the 
sound  in  this  case  is  affected  by  the 
motion,  and  that  the  swing  of  a  bell  is 
actually  heard  in  its  tone,  which  is 
different  from  what  it  would  be  if  the 
same  bell  were  struck  with  the  same 
force,  but  at  rest.  Every  reader  of 
Chaucer  is  familiar  with  the  vivid 
dashes  of  his  pencil,  which  bring  the 
whole  scene  before  our  eyes.  Dryden, 
in  Palumon  and  ArcUe,  describes  the 
ground  glittering  beneath  the  standard 
of  Theseus.  An  image  not  dissimilar 
is  found  in  Lucretius ;  and  in  the 
Phemissa  of  Euripides,  the  battle- 
plain  is  beheld  blazing  with  arms 
— an  idea  transferred  by  Milton  into 
one  of  the  noblest  lines  of  Paradise 
Regained: 

**  The  field,  all  iron,  cast  n  gleamy  brown.'* 

In  later  poets,  as  the  vigorous  in- 
tensity of  the  imagination  became  di- 
luted by  weaker  nourishment,  this 
happy  painting  by  single  epitliets 
grew  more  unfrequent.  But  the  spell 
was  not  altogether  broken.  Thomson, 
in  that  delicious  Vision  of  Indolence 
into  which  he  infused  the  very  life- 
blood  of  his  poetical  fancy,  mentions, 
among  the  other  delights  of  those 
sleepers  upon  "  flowery  beds,"  the 
visits  of  dreams  that  wave  befbre  the 
half-shut  eye :  nor  will  the  beauty  of 
the  expression  be  diminished  by  the 
recollection  that  Thomson  might  have 
found  it  in  Milton.  Who  does  not 
experience  a  desolation  and  s'ckness 
of  heart,  when  carried  by  the  stream  of 
verse  into  that  lonely  isle  "  placed  far 
amid  the  iweMwrAo/y  main  ?  "  Collins 
i>ossessed  this  faculty  of  poetical  co- 
'  louring  by  epithets  in  a  rare  degree : 
the  Ode  to  Evening  owes  more  than 
half  its  charm  to  it.  The  beetle,  borne 
against  the  pilgrim  with  heedless  hum, 
is  an  incident  so  %i^  taftd  natural, 
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ttiat  no  person  can  have  walked  among 
the  glimmering  lanes,  or  along  the  twi- 
light patlis  of  fields  in  the  evening, 
without  perceiving  its  truth.  The 
"  gradual  dusky  veil "  drawn  over  the 
hamlet  brow/iy  and  the  dim^discovertd 
spires,  overshadow  the  page  while  we 
nae  upon  the  picture.  Cowper,  the 
Gftio8M>rough  of  poetry,  possessed  the 
same  art  in  rural  scenery.    So  does 


Wordsworth;  and  a  few  colours  of 
equal  brilliancy  sometimes  drop  from 
the  pencil  of  Bowles. 

These  excursive  remarks,  which  liave 
outrun  the  limits  intended  for  them, 
were  suggested  by  Fontaine's  little 
fable  of"  Death  and  the  Woodman  ;" 
a  composition  of  Attic  elegance,  and 
breathing,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  a  Gre^ 
epigram : 


L£  B&CHERON  £T  LA 
MORT. 


XJb  ptavre  btlcberon,  toot 

eouvtrt  de  rame^, 
Sous  k  faix  da  fagot  aassi 

bien  que  det  ids* 
O^missant  et  courb^,  aur. 

cboit  i  paa  p^tants, 
£t  t^choit  de  gagner  sa 

chaumine  enfum^e. 
Enfiu,  n'en  pouvant  plus 

d'efforta  et  de  douleur, 
B  met  baa  son  fagot,  il 

songe  a  son  malbeur. 
Quel  plaisir  a-t-il  en  depuia 

qa'  il  eat  au  monde  t 
£a  est-il  an  plus  pauvre 

en  la  machine  ronde  1 
Point  de  pain  quelqae  fois, 

et  jamais  de  r^pos  : 
Sa  iemme,  see  enfaots,  lea 

aoldats,  lea  impots, 
Le  cr6ancier  et  la  corvee, 
Lai  font  d*an  malheareox 

la  peintare  achev6e. 
II  appelU  U  Mort.    £Ue 

▼lent  sana  tarder, 
Lai  demande  ce  qu'il  faat 

iaire. 
Cast,  dit-il,  afin  de  m' 

aider 
A  recbarger  ce  boia ;  tu  ne 

tarderas  guere. 


LE  BiiCHERON  ET  LA 
MORT. 

BOILEAO. 

Le  dos  cbarg^  de  boia,  et 

le  corpe  tout  en  eau, 
Un  pauvre  bilcheron,  dans 

Teztr^me  vieiUeaae» 
Marehoit  en  haletant  de 

peine  et  de  d^trease. 
Enfin,    laa    de    souffrir, 

jetant  U  aon  fardeaa, 
Plut6t  que  de  s'en  ▼oir 

accable  de  noaveau, 
II  souhaite  la  Mort,    et 

cent  fois  il  Tappelle. 
La  Mort  vint  a  la  fin.  Qae 

veux-tul  cria-t-ellel 
Qui  I    moi  1    dit-il  alora, 

prompt  k  se  oorriger : 
Que   ta  m'  aidea  a  me 

charger. 


The  reader  will  not  hW  to  observe 
the  beauty  and  life  of  this  portrait ; 
it  is  full  of  character.  Tlie  old  man, 
covered  with  boughs,  groaning  and 
bent  (courbe)  under  his  burden,  look- 
ing out  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  his 
cottase  ;  his  despair,  and  invocation  of 
Death;  its  immediate  appearance;  and 
the  old  peasant's  ^ar  lest  he  should  be 
taken  at  his  word, —  are  circumstances 
portrayed   with  great  happiness   and 


DEATH  AND  TBB  WOOD- 
MAK. 

An  aged  woodman,  vritb 

booths  cover*d  o'er. 
Groaning  and  bent,  with 

heavy  atep  of  pain 
Beneath  the  pile  of  faggots, 

through  tne  lane 
Totter'd  on  slowly,  long- 
ing for  the  door 
Of  his  white  cottage ;  with 

an  anxious  eye 
Striving     the      smoking 

ohimney  to  espy. 
Fainting,  at  lengtn,  be- 
neath the  load, 
He  fiinga  it  on  the  dusty 

road; 
While  bitter  thoughube. 

gin  to  start 
Ofhome  and  children  in 

his  heart  — 
The  desolate  hearth,  the 

chilly  night. 
Hunger  awaking  with  the 

light- 
Wife,     taxes,     soldiers, 

throng  into  his  sight. 
Sick  with  the  picture  by 

his  fancy  drawn, 
He  calls  for  Death.  Upon 

the  lawn. 
Ere  the  small  shadow  of  a 

bird  hath  flown. 
Death  stood  beside  him, 

with  benevolent  tone 
Asking      his      pleasure. 

"  H  elp  me  but  to  pack — 
111  not  detain  you  long— 

tbia  load  upon  my  back." 


grace.  And  herein  we  discover  the 
distinction  of  French  critiQi  between 
Gay  and  Fontaine.  The  Englisli  fe- 
bulist,  they  say,  is  a  correct  rhymer, 
an  agreeable  relater ;  but  Fontaine  is 
emphatically  a  poet :  that  Oay  left  the 
language  as  he  found  it ;  while  Fon- 
taine enriched  and  embellished  it  by 
original  turns  of  sentiment,  new  com- 
binations of  imagery,  and  firesh  adapta- 
lion,  of  «>iSfeb,%J?5«^«f  "•» 
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fMe  bv  Boileaa  was  oompoeed,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  younger  Racine, 
from  a  feeling  oi'dissatisfacUon  at  what 
he  considered  the  languid  translation 
of  Fontaine,  and  also  Ironi  a  desire  of 
presenting  a  happier  imitation  of  tlie 
manner  (^Marot.  Certainly,  the  grace- 
ful pleasantry  of  the  elder  rhymer,  and 
the  vigorous  animation  of  his  own 
genius,  never  so  entirely  abandoned 
the  author  of  the  Lutrin.  D*Alembert 
supposed  Racine's  memory  to  have  de- 
ceived him.  While  sensibility  breathes 
firom  every  line  of  Fontaine,  a  melan- 
cbdy  coldness  benumbs  tlie  metrical 
prose  of  Boileau.  The  omission  of  any 
notice  of  Fontaine,  or  the  Apologue  in 
general,  in  the  French  Ari  of  PoHry^ 
has    occasioned    various    conjectures. 


The  silence  of  Boileau  could  not  have 
arisen  from  any  indifference  towards 
an  author  for  whom  he  professed  the 
warmest  esteem.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
earliest  eflfbrts  of  his  literary  liie  was  a 
commendation  of  the  Joconde  of  Fon- 
taine, in  1662.  Upon  another  occasion, 
he  said  that  Nature  bad  only  appeared 
in  her  beauty  since  the  writings  of 
Molibre  and  Fontaine ;  and  at  one  of 
those  banquets  which  assembled  Boi- 
leau, Moli^re,  Chapelle,  and  the  other 
stars  of  Parisian  literature,  he  once 
remarked,  **  Let  us  not  mock  the  good 
man :  he  will  live,  perhaps,  longer  than 
ourselves." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  second 
epistle,  Boileau  is  brought  again  into 
comparison  with  Fontaine. 


L*HCiTRE  BT  LES  PLAIDBVRS. 
TOITTAINB. 

Un  jour  deux  pterins  sur  le  sable  ren. 

contrent 
Une  huhre,  que  le  flot  y  venoit  d'ap- 

porter: 
Us  ravalent  des  yeuz«  du  doigt  ils  se  la 

moDtrent. 
A  regard  de  la  dent  il  fallat  coatester. 
L'nn  ae  baissoat  d^ji  pour  amasaer  la 

proie ; 
L'autre  le  poasae,  et  dit ;  il  est  boa  de 

savoir 
Qui  de  noos  en  aura  la  ioia. 
Celui  que  le  pi%mier  a  pu  d  appexce?oir 
£a  sera  le  ffobeur ;  Tautre  le  vezra  faire 

Si  parTd  Ton  joge  Taffaire, 
Reprit  son  compagnon,  j*ai  Tocil  boDi 

Dieu  meroi. 
Je  oe  Tai  pas  mauvais  aossi, 
Dit  Fautre,  tt  j%  Tai  vue  avant  voos, 

sur  ma  vie ! 
£h  bien !  vous  Favee  vue ;  et  moi  ja  Tst 

sentie. 
Pendant  tout  ce  bel  incident 
Penin  Dandin  arrive  ^  ils  le  preaaent 

pourjuge. 
Penin,  fort  gravement,  ourre  Fbuitre, 

et  la  gruge 
Nos  deux  messieura  le  regardant. 
Ce  repas  fait,  il  dit,  d'un  ton  de  pr^« 

aideot: 
Ttnes;  la  conr  vena  donne  i  cbacun  tine 

^caitte 
Ssna  d^peas ;  tt  ua'en  paix  cbaoun  ehas 

soi  s'en  aille. 


L  BUITRE  ET  LA  JUSTICE. 
BOILEAU. 

Un  jour,  dit  un  auteur,  n'importe  en  quel 

cbapitre. 
Deux  voyageurs  a  jeun  rencontr^nt  une 

buitre. 
Tons  deux  la  contestaient,  lorsque  dans 

leur  ebemiD, 
La  Justioe  passa  la  balsnoe  &  la  main. 
Devant  elle,  a  grand  bruit  ils  expliquent 

laekioae. 
Tons  deux  avec  d^pena  veuleut  gagnet 

la  cause. 
La  Justice,  peaant  ce  droit  litigieuz, 
Demande  Tauhre,  I'ouvre,  et  Tavale  » 

leura  yeux, 
£t  par  ce  bel  arret  terminant  la  bataille, 
Tenei,    voila,    dit-elle,    a    cbacun  une 

^caille. 
Des    sottises  d'autrui    nous  vivons  au 

palais; 
Meaneura,  Fbuttre  etait  bonne,  adieu, 

viveaenpaix! 


Chamfort,  in  bis  criticism  upon  this 
fiible,  gives  the  palm  to  Fontaine, 
though  he  considers  the  concluding 
couplet  of  Boileau  superior  to  that  of 
his  rival.  The  precision  and  correct- 
ness of  Boileau  almost  necessarily  in- 
volved a  certain  stiffness.    This  Cham* 


fort  notices  in  *'  nimporte  en  qml  ckut* 
pitre"  which  is  merely  introduced  for 
the  rbyme.  Boileau  is  said  to  have 
carried  into  society  a  buoyant  and 
agreeable  manner.  In  another  pwti* 
cular,  also,  he  differed  from  his  viend 
FoolaiDe.    He  ww  always  pvnctiMil  te 
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his  appointments.  *^  I  never  make  my 
friends  wait  for  me/'  was  his  remark, 
"  because  I  have  always  observed  that 
tJie  defects  of  a  person  present  them- 
selves very  vividly  (o  the  individual 
waiting  for  him/'  lie  has,  in  his  third 
satire,  mentioned  Lambert,  a  celebrated 
musician,  who  accepted  dinner  invita- 
tions from  all  the  world,  but  never 
came  — 

"  £t  Lambert,  qui  plus  est,  m'a  donn£  sa 

parole. 
C'est  tout  dire  en  un  mot,  et  vous  le 

connoissex — 
Quoi !  Lambert  1  Oui,  Lambert,  n  dcmain 

—  cestassez.*' 

Madame  de  Sevigne  said  that  Fon- 
taine lied  only  in  fables ;  and  we  hflve 
the  same  lady's  authority  for  believing 
Uoileau  to  have  been  cruel  only  in 
verse.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
candour  and  gentleness,  having  *'  ni 
griffes,  ni  ongfes."  But  he  sometimes 
took  his  satirical  arrows  into  compny. 
Some  one  spoke  of  a  friend  who  talked 
very  slowly.  "  Le  oui  et  le  non,"  said 
Boileau,  "  sont  des  p6riodes  dans  sa 
bouche."  His  apology  to  the  book- 
seller, Barbin,  for  leaving  his  country- 
house  at  an  early  hour  after  dinner, 
might  have  proceeded  from  Johnson. 
"  Je  m'en  \'aix  prendre  Tair  ^  Paris." 
His  benevolence  and  generosity  were 
wortliy  of  his  genius.  His  literary 
brethren  found  his  heart  open  to  com- 
miserate their  sufTerings,  and  his  purse 
to  relieve  their  wants.  His  generosity 
to  Comeille  is  well  known.  After  the 
death  of  Colbert,  that  illustrious  poet 
was  deprived  of  his  pension,  and  re- 
duced to  penury  in  sickness  and  in 
age.  Boiletiu  hastened  to  the  king, 
and  offered  to  abandon  his  own  pen- 
sion, which  he  could  not  retain  without 
shame  during  the  destitution  of  Cor- 
neille.  An  instance  of  liberality  to- 
wards M.  Patru,  of  a  more  personal 
character,  has  been  often  related. 
Patru  had  been  reduced  by  various 
causes  to  the  necessity  of  parting  with 
his  library.  His  intention  came  to  the 
ears  of  Boileau,  who  waited  upon  him, 
and  mentioned  th  t  he  had  heard  of  his 
desire  to  dispose  of  his  library.  Patru 
told  him  it  was  the  only  way  of  pre- 
serving his  honour.  His  visitor  re- 
quired the  price.  The  sum  was  named. 
"  Sir,"  replied  Boileau,  "  I  will  give 

Jrou  that,  and  half  as  much  more,'' 
aying  the  money  upon  the  table. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  Patru,  «  when  shall 


I  deliver  the  books?"—"  When  you 
are  dead,  sir,"  replied  the  poet ;  **  and 
till  then  they  are  all  yoor  own/'  After 
such  traits  of  a  noble  and  generous 
disposition,  we  shall  enter  with  livelier 
interest  into  the  enthusiastic  character 
which  Matliias  has  drawn  of  him  in 
the  Pursuits  of  Literature.  •*  There  is 
something,"  he  says,  **  in  all  the  com- 
positions of  Boileau,  so  Bnished,  and 
so  removed  from  conceit  and  Mse 
thought ;  there  is  such  an  ardent  zest 
for  propriety  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression ;  such  a  sense  of  tlie  dignity 
of  tlie  human  character  when  unde- 
based ;  such  a  hatred  of  hypocrisj ; 
such  a  love  of  purity ;  such  an  ablKN*- 
rence  of  all  profiineness,  and  even  in- 
delicacy, that  I  am  not  able  to  name 
a  man  whose  works,  as  a  poet  and  a 
critic,  may  be  read  and  studied  with 
equal  advantage.  He  complained  of 
poetry,  as  Cicero  had  done  of  oratory, 
that  the  **  aliguid  immensum  "  was  con- 
tinually haunting  and  depressing  the 
spirit  of  true  genius. 

"  Mtis  UD  esprit  sublime  en  vain  veot 

s'^lever 
A  ce  degr^  parfait  qu*il  tache  de  trouver : 
£t  toujourt  m6conteot  de  ce  qu'il  vient 

de  faire, 

II  plait  a  tout  le  monde,  et  oe  sauroit  se 

ptaire : 
Et  tel,  doDt  en  tous  Iteux  cbacun  vante 

Teiprit, 
Voudroit  pour  son  repos  n*avotr  jamais 

^nt"— Sflf.  //. 

Molibre  told  him  that  these  verses 
contained  the  noblest  truth  he  liad 
ever  delivered ;  and  declared,  for  him- 
self, that  he  had  never  in  his  life  pro- 
duced any  thing  with  which  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied.  "  ITie  same  pro- 
priety of  taste  which  makes  men  write 
well,"  said  La  Bruy^re,  **  causes  them 
also  to  feel  that  their  productions  are 
unworthy  of  perusal."  Boileau  has 
described,  in  the  same  satire,  the 
unwearied  diligence  with  which  he 
moulded  his  language.  He  portrays 
himself  trembling  upon  the  choice  of 
words,  recommencing  a  work  twenty 
times,  and  after  arranging  four  words, 
erasing  three.  It  was  in  this  passage 
that  the  line  occurred  which  Fontaine 
affirmed  that  he  would  have  given  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  stories  to  have 
discovered  — 
"  Et  transpotant  cent  fait  et  le  nom  et  U 

verbe, 
Dans  mes  vers  reoousus  roettre  en  pieces 
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lie   did  not,  indeed,   appear  in  the 
night  of  French  literature,  for  Comeiile 
w;is  drawing  down  ihe  thunders  of  ap- 
plause by  his  pictures  of  heroism  and 
▼irtue ;    and    Molil^re    was    making 
lai^hter  hold  both  its  sides   at    the 
Aristopbanic   mirtli   of  his  inimitable 
comedies.    But  Chapelain,  it  has  been 
observed  by  an  able  critic,  was  the 
oracle  of  the  Parisian  literati.     Tlie 
wonder  and  the  admiration  excited  by 
Boileau*s 'satires,  we  are  told  by  La 
Ilarpe,  were  great  and  unprecedented. 
Such  a  strain  of  accurate  and  refined 
harmony  had   never  sounded  in  Pa- 
risian ears;  and  Molibre  declined  to 
read  his  own  translations  from  Lucre- 
tius,   aAer  listening   to   the  polished 
verses  of  Boileau.     We  have  already 
wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  inci- 
dental allusion  to  a  writer  who  was 
one   of  the  earliest  legislators  of  the 
poetical  language  of  his  country.    It 
would  be  a  pleasing  occupation,  to  be, 
perhaps,  undertaken  in  the  course  of 
these  papers,  to   contrast  his  genius 
with  tnat    of  Po|)e  and    of  Horace. 
Like  the  Queen  Anne  s  man,  criticism 
has  deprived  him  of  imagination,  be- 
cause tie  possessed  in  such  plenitude 
the   facully  of  reason    and    common 
sense.    Fame  has  crowned  him  with 
her  garland ;  but  powerful  hands  have 
not  been  wanting  to  dispossess  him. 
Mnrmontel  compares  him,  witliout  fire 
or  fertility,  to  a  mirror  only  capable  of 
reflecting  others ;  and  Voltaire,  in  one 
place,  has  contented  himself  with  call- 
ing him  a  correct  author. 

Patru  dissuaded  Fontaine  from  the 
composition  of  fables,  because  he  con- 
sidered the  French  language  unequal 
lo  contend  with  the  elegant  brevity  of 
Phndrus.  But  La  Harpe  has  pro- 
nooDced  upon  Fontaine  the  hignest 
eulogiuro  as  a  painter  in  verse;  and 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  fable 
of  the  tenth  tKK>k  to  exemplify  his 
criticism : 

**  Quond  la  perdrix 
Voit  868  p«tits 
£a    danger,  et  n'ayant  qu'une  plume 

noQvelle 
Qui  ne  peut  fair  encor  par  les  airs  let  r^pas, 
£lle  fait  la  blesa^e,  et  va  trainant  de  Taile, 
Attirantle  chasseur  et  le  chien  sur  ses  pns, 
.D^toume  le  danger,  sauve  ainsi  sa  fa- 

mille ; 
£t  puis  quand  le  chasseur  croit  que  son 

cbien  la  ]Nlle 
EUe  lui  dit  adieu,  prend  sa  roUe,  et  rit 
De  rhomme  qui,  confus,  des  jeax  •u 
vain  la  suit*" 


La  Harpe*8  admiration  overflows  at 
the  last  verse  in  particular.  "  Ce 
dernier  mot  (pille)  est  un  ^lan,  un 
^lair ;  et  avec  quel  art  Tautre  vers  est 
suspendue  qunnd  la  perdrix  prend  sa 
vol^e !  elle  est  en  lair,  et  vous  voyez 
long-temps  Thomme  immobile,  qui, 
confus,  des  yieux  en  vain  la  suit.  Le 
vers  se  prolonge  avec  Tetonnement." 
Fontaine,  indeed,  will  be  truly  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  whose  eyes  have 
shone  with  the  "  forms  that  glitter  in 
the  muses*  rav/'  The  delicate  bloom 
of  his  Ihie,  the  vivid,  yet  evanescent 
colouring  of  his  figures,  the  ever- vary- 
ing physiognomy  of  his  portraits,  re- 
quire the  contemplation  of  sensibility 
and  taste.  To  translate  him  is  one 
thing,  to  understand  him  is  another. 
Tl)e  mathematician,  remarks  Hume, 
who  took  no  other  pleasure  in  reading 
Virgil  but  tliat  of  examining  iEneas' 
voyage  by  the  map,  might  understand 
perfectly  the  meaning  of  every  Latin 
word  employed  by  the  author,  and, 
consequently,  might  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  tlie  whole  narrative.  He  may 
know  every  thing  in  the  poem.  But 
he  would  still  be  ignorant  of  its  beauty ; 
because  the  beauty,  properiy  speaking, 
lies  not  in  the  poem,  but  in  the  senti- 
ment or  taste  of  the  reader.  And  where 
a  man  has  no  such  delicacy  of  temper 
as  to  make  him  feel  this  sentiment, 
he  must  be  ignorant  of  the  beauty, 
though  posses^  of  the  science  and 
understanding  of  an  angel.  Hence, 
therefore,  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  the  majority  of  readers  regard 
tl)e  mild  graces  of  Spenser's  poetry, 
with  its  delicious  hues  of  fancy,  its 
sunshine  of  many-coloured  wings,  and 
its  breath  and  voice  of  paradise.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Utilitarian,  the 
monster  witli  leaden  eyes,  would  drive 
the  plough  over  the  flowers  of  Collins, 
and  dig  up  tlie  enchanted  gardens 
of  Tasso.  Their  eyes  are  blinded  to 
the  roost  radiant  appearances  of  the 
muse ;  even  the  ambrosial  cloud  does 
not  awaken  tl)eir  senses ;  the  accents 
of  Elysium  cannot  soothe  ears  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer.  To  return  to 
Fontaine,  the  roar  of  whose  torrent 
we  have  drowned  with  our  eloquence. 
The  reader  will  notice  the  sweetness 
of  the  style,  and  the  aptness  of  the 
morel,  which  illustrates  the  history  of 
bullies ;  and  shews  that  the  "  deep  " 
cune,  not  the  "  loud,''  is  to  be  most 
dreaded.  ^ 
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Avec  grand  bruit  et  grand  fracas 
Un  torrent  tomboit  des  montagnes  : 
Tout  fuyoit  devant  lui ;  lliorreur  suivoit 
MS  pas; 
n  faisoit  trembler  les  cainpagnes. 
Nul  Tojaffeur  n'oaoit  passer 
Una  barriers  si  puissante : 
Un  sen]  Tit  des  roleurs ;  et,  m  ssntaat 

presssr, 
IX  mit  antre  euc  et  Ini  oett»  oada  msBft- 

paata. 
Cs  n'6toit  que  meaaee  et  bruit  sans  pro- 
fiNideur : 
Notre  homine  enfin  n*eut  que  h  peur. 
Ce  succes  lui  donnant  courage, 
£t  les  m^mes  voleurs   le  poursuivant 
toujours, 
II  rencontra  sur  son  passage 
Une  riviere  dont  le  cours, 
laiage  d'an  sommeil  doux,  paisible  et 

tranquille, 
Lui  fit  croire  d'aberd  ee  tiajet  fWt  facila : 
Point  da  bords  eaearp^,  nn  labla  p«  et 

11  entre ;  et  son  cbeval  le  DMt 
A  couTert  des  Toleurs,    maia  non  ds 
Tonde  noire : 

Tous  dnuz  au  Styx  aller^it  boire ; 

Tons  deux  a  nager  malheureux 
Allerent  trarerser,  au  s^our  t^n^breux 

Bien  antres  fleures  que  les  ndtres. 


A  Torrent,  with  a  roar  of  thunder. 
Trampling  the  sounding  cayems  under. 
Like  whirlwind  o'er  a  blazing  town. 
From  the  mountain  crags  dash'd  down. 
Tossing  high  its  foaming  light  .- 
Far  round  the  champain  shudder*d  with 

affright. 
A  travaller,  flying  from  the  swoid 
Of  a  murderoua  robber-horda. 
Plunged  into  the  eddying  ware. 
And  found  a  passage,  not  a  grave. 
But  still  the  troop  are  on  hia  track. 
The  red  swords  flashing  at  his  back — 
When,  lo !  in  beauty  clear  and  deep. 
He  aees  a  River  calmly  sweep  — 
A  mirror  for  the  heavy  eyes  of  Sleep ; 
Its  bosom  peaceful  as  the  summer  slcj, 
IVhile  far  the  white  sands  shone  upon  his 

ere. 
Fearless' he  plunges  in, —  no  more 
To  leap  apon  the  verdant  diore '. 
On  darker,  drearier  atreama  to  float  !•* 
His  soared  ear  catches  a  aad  noCe  ; 
He  sees  the  shadow  of  a  boat — 
Hears  Charon's  dripping  oar ! 


Chentibrt,  in  his  ndet  itpoQ  dm 
beautiful  fable,  points  oat  the  poetry 
of  the  verse — 

*'  Bien  d'autres  fleuvesque  les  ndtres." 

He  thinks,  however,  that  the  fiibie 
would  have  been  inproved,  if  the 
merchant,  having  the  ciioke  of  cross* 
ing  the  torrent  or  the  river,  had  pre* 
ferred  the  latter. 

Bishop  Hurd  once  cherished  the 
project  of  composing  a  book  of  literary 
parallels,  of  wfiich  he  has  beqoeathedi 
to  us  a  specimen  in  the  characters  of 
Petrarch  and  Rousseau.  We  have  lost 
a»  ingenious  and  entertaining  work ;, 
but  tbe  jost  reputation  ofiheacrthor» 
whom  he  proposed  to  have  inckided 
in  it  has  probably  been  the  gainer.  Mr. 
ly Israeli  has  properly  remarked,  that 
these  intellectoal  estimates  have  proved 
very  prejudicial.  The  admirers  of  the 
lUmd  are  continually  making  incursions 
upon  the  trim  paths  and  the  graeefhtlj 
arranged  gardens  of  Virgil ;  Ariosto  is 
elevated  upon  the  decline  of  Tasso  ; 
and  ^  old  Comeille  Hv«d  to  bow  hi» 
venerable  genius  before  a  paralKel  with 
Raeine.^  A  similar  revohition  over- 
turned the  temples  of  the  literary  idol» 
of  the  Athenians,  and  scattered  their 


worshippers  among  other  shrines. 
Johnson's  ani^ysis  of  the  genius  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  (not  to  mention  the 
brief,  but  exqnisite  parallel,  diawn  by 
Dryden  between  Shakespeare  and  Beii 
Jonson)  is  the  Anest  nKxlel  of  compa- 
rative criticism  in  our  langonge.  But, 
in  placing  Fontaine  by  the  side  of  F^ 
D^bn,  we  trust  that  nothing  invidious 
will  be  found  in  the  contrast  A  sane* 
tity  shines  round  the  name  of  the  good 
archbishop  of  Cambray.  La  Bruy^ 
has  represented  him  as  equally  adasis- 
able,  whether  preaching  with  ^  vehe- 
mence of  unasststed  genius,  or  ddiver* 
ing  an  animated  and  studied  dtscowae, 
or  unfolding  his  opinions  in  fomiliar 
conversation.  In  every  capacity,  he 
was  alike  master  of  tlie  hearts  and  ears 
of  those  who  heard  him.  Boileau,  in 
society,  was  austere  and  awkward; 
Corneille,  silent  and  embarrassed; 
Racine  and  F^n^n,  foil  of  eloquence, 
urbanity,  and  grace.  His  mind  de- 
served the  epithet  of  kvefy^  applied  by 
Coleridge  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  se- 
renity of  his  temper,  the  buroilitv  ef 
his  life,  the  meekness  of  bis  wisoom, 
natundly  recur  to  every  one  who  am- 
templates  the  leieetion  of  his  ehasaelBr 
in  his  workg.^^^  Jijei^uf^ine  trace 
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that  a€RBCtioQ  lor  simplicity  and  retire- 
meat  which  always  distinffuishes  a 
good  and  a  great  roan.  With  what 
delight  he  quotes,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Academy,  the  charming  verses  of 
Horace  — 

"  Qna  pinus  iugens,  albaque  populus 
Umbram  ho^italem  consociare  amant 
Ramit ;  et  obliquo  laborot 

Lympfaa  fugax  trepidare  rirc.'* 

The  herdsman  in  the  Odjfttey  was 
dearer  to  him  than  the  mightiest  hero 
of  the  ancient  mythology.  lie  thought 
those  unhappy  who  could  not  exclaim, 


"  Fortunata  Mnez !  hio  inter  flamina  aota 
£t  fontM  tacros  frigus  captabis  opacom  i* 

or  enjoy  the 

"  McIIes  sab  arbore  somni  ;** 

or  pine,  with  the  Poet  of  the  Sabine 
Farm,  for  the  solitude  which  he  has 
painted  in  such  delicious  colours  : 

<*  O   rua,   qnando    ego    te    aspieiam  t 

quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  vetartim  Itbris,  nuae   somno  et 

inertibns  horis, 
Dncare  ■oUicitss  joconda  oblim  vitas  t" 


LES  DEUX  PIGEONS. 


I>eax  piffeooss'aimoientd'amcurtendre : 

L'un  creaz,  s'ennayant  au  logis, 
Fut  asaes  fou  pour  entreprendre 
Un  voyage  en  lointain  pays. 
L'autre  lui  dit :  "  Qa'allez-TOUB  faire  \ 
Voulez-voas  quitter  votre  frere  t 
L*abeence  eat  le  plus  grand  des  mauz. 
Non  pas  poarvous,  cruel!     A  a  moins, 
que  les  trsTaaz, 
Les  diangera,  les  soins  du  voyage, 
Changent  nn  pea  votre  courage. 
Encor,  si  la  saison  8*avan9oit  davantage ! 
Attendez  les  Zephyrs :  qui  yous  presse  t 

ua  corbeau 
Toat-a-Theure   annon^-ait    malheur    d 

quelque  oiseau, 
Je  ne  songerai  plus  que  rencontre  funeste, 
Que  faacons,  que  r^seaux.   H^Ias !  dirai- 
je,''  il  pleat : 
"  Mon  frere,  a-t.il  tout  ce  qa*il  veut» 
Bon  eoup^f  bon  gite,  et  le  reste  V* 
Ce  discours  6branla  le  coeur 
De  notre  imprudent  voyageur : 
Mais  le  d^sir  de  voir  et  lliumeur  inquiete 
L'emporterent  enfin.    II  dit,  **  Ne  pteurez 

point: 
Trois  joors,  au  plus,  rendront  mon  ftme 

saciafaite : 
Je  raviendrai  dans  pea  oonter  de  point 
en  point 
Mon  aventures  i  mon  frere. 
Je  le  d^sennoierai.    Quiconqoe  ne  vott 

gucre, 
N'a  guere  a  dire  aussi.    Mon  voyage 
d^peint 
Yous  sera  d*un  plaisir  extreme. 
Je  dirai :  j'^tois  la ;  telle  chose  m'avint: 

Vous  y  croirez  dtre  voua-m^me." 
A  ces  mots,  en  plearant,  ils  se  dirent  adieu. 
Le  voyageur  s*£loigne;   et  voild  qu'un 

nuage 
L'oblige  de  chercher  retraite  en  quelqae 

lieu. 
Un  seul  arbre  s*ofiTit,  tel  encor  que  Torage 
Maltraita  le  Pigeon  en  d^pit  du  feuillage. 


LE  PIGEON  PUNI  DE  SDK  INQUIBTUDE. 
piN^LON. 

Deoz  pigeons  vivaient  ensemble  dana 
an  colombier  arec  one  paiz  profonde* 
Ils  fendaient  Tair  de  leurs  ailes,  qui  pa- 
raissaiant  immobiles  par  leur  rapidity, 
lis  sa  jouaient  en  volant  l'un  aoprds  de 
l'autre,  se  fayant  et  se  poursuivant  tour« 
ft-tour ;  puis  ila  allaient  chercher  du  grain 
dans  Taure  du  fermier,  on  dans  les  prai- 
ries voisines.  Aussitdt  ils  allaient  se 
d^salt^rer  dans  Tonde  pure  d*un  ruisseau 
qai  coulait  an  travers  de  ces  pr^  fleuris. 
De-ld  ils  revenaient  voir  leur  p^nates 
dans  le  colombier,  blanchi  et  piein  de 
petite  trotts ;  ils  passaient  Ic  temps  dans 
uue  douce  soci^t^  avec  leurs  fiddles  com- 
pag^es.  Leurs  cceurs  ^taient  tendres; 
le  plumaee  de  leurs  coas  ^tait  cbangeant, 
et  plein  a*un  plus  grand  nombre  de  cou- 
leurs  que  rinconstante  Iris.  Onentendait 
le  douz  murmure  de  ces  heureuz  pigeons, 
et  leur  vie  ^tait  d61icieuse.  L'un  d'euz, 
se  d^goCttant  des  plaisirs  d'une  vie  pai. 
sible,  se  laissa  s^duire  par  une  folle  am- 
bition, et  livra  son  espnt  aux  projets  de 
la  politique.  Le  voiU  qui  abandonne 
son  anden  ami ;  il  part,  il  va  du  cdt6 
du  Levant.  II  passe  au-dessus  de  la 
mer  M6diterrann4e,  et  vogue  avee  ses 
ailes  dans  lea  airs  eomme  un  navire  avee 
ses  voiles  dans  las  aodes  de  T^thya. 
II  arrive  &  Alezandrie :  de-la  il  continue 
son  cbemhi,  trarersant  les  terres  jutquea 
a  Alep.  £n  y  arrivaot,  il  salue  lea  autres 
pigeons  de  la  contr^e,  qui  servent  de 
couriers  r^gl^*  et  il  envie  leur  bonheur. 
AussitAt  il  se  r^pand  parmi  euz  un  bruit 
qu*il  est  venu  etranger  de  leur  nation, 
qui  a  travers6  des  pays  immenses.  II 
est  mis  au  rang  des  couriers ;  il  porta 
toutes  les  semaines  les  lettres  d'un  baeha 
attaches  k  son  pieds,  et  il  fait  vingt-hnit 
lieues  en  moios  d'une  joum^e.  il  est 
orgueilleux  de  porter  les  secrets  de 
r^tat,  et  il  a  piti6  de  son  ancient  com. 
pagnon,qui  vit  sans  gloire  dans  les  troua 
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L'sir  devenn  serein,  il  part  tout  morfondu, 
Secbe  du  mienx  qu*il  peat  soo  corps 

charee  de  plaie ; 
Dans  un  champ  a  I'^cart  voit  du  hU 

r^pandu, 
Voit  un  pigeon  aupres ;  cela  lui  doone 

en?ie, 
II  y  vole,  il  est  pris :  ce  bl^  couvroit 
d'un  lacs, 
Les  menteurs  et  traitres  appas. 
Le  lacs  ^toit  us^ ;  si  bien  que,  de  son 

aile, 
De  ses  pieds,  de  son  bee,  Toiseau  rompt 

enfin  : 
Quelque  plume  y  p^rit ;  etlo  pis  du  destin 
Futqu*un  certain  Tautour  a  laserrecruello, 
Vit  notre  malbeureuz,  qui,  trainant  la 

ficelle, 
£t  les    morceaux  des  lacs  qui  Taroit 
attrop^, 
Sembloit  un  forcat  ^cbapp^. 
Le  vautour  s*en  alloit  le  lier,  quand  les 

nues 
Fonda  son  tour  un  aigle  aux  aile«  etendues. 
Le  Pigeon  profita  du  conflit  des  voleurs, 
S'envola,  s*abattit  aupres  d*une  masure, 
Crut  pour  ce  coup  que  Si'S  malbeurs 
Finiroient  par  cette  aveuture. 
Mais  un  frippon  d'enfaiit  (cet  age  est 

sans  pitie ! ) 
Prit  sa  fronde,  et  du  coup  tua  plus  d'a 
moiti^ 
La  volatille  malkeureuse ; 
Qui,  maudissant  aa  curiosity, 
Trainant  Taile,  et  tirant  le  pi^, 
Demi.morte,  et  demi-boiteuse, 
Droit  au  logia  s'en  retouma. 
Que  bien,  que  mal,  elle  arriva 
Sans  autre  aventure  fl^cheuse. 


de  son  oolombier.  Mais  un  jour,  < 
il  portait  des  lettres  du  btcba,  80up9oan£ 
d'lnfid^Ute  par  le  Grand  Seigneur,  on 
▼oulut  d^couTrir,  par  les  lettres  de  re 
bacba,  8*11  n'avait  point  quelque  iotdli- 
fifeuce  secrete  avec  les  officiera  du  roi  de 
Purse,  une  flecbe  tir6e  perce  le  paavre 
pigeon,  qui,  d'une  aile  trainante,  se  sou. 
tient  encore  un  peu,  pendant  que  son 
sang  coule.  Enfin  il  tombe,  et  les  tene- 
bres  de  la  mort  cou?ieot  d^ja  ses  jeux : 
pendant  qu*on  lui  6te  ses  lettres  pour  les 
lire,  il  expire,  plein  de  douleur,  con- 
damnant  son  Taioe  ambition,  et  regret- 
tant  le  doux  rejM):}  de  son  colombicr,  ou 
il  pourait  rivre  en  sfirete  avec  son  ami. 


Fdn^lon,  in  his  letter  to  the  Aca- 
demy, has  noticed  Fontaine  with  com- 
mendation. "  Les  vers  inr^guliers," 
he  writes,  **  ont  le  m^me  entrelacement 
de  rimes  que  les  odes ;  de  plus,  leur 
io^galite,  saus  r^gle  uuiforme,  donne 
la  liberie  de  varier  leur  mesure  et  leur 
cadence,  suivant  qu*on  veut  s*^lever  ou 
se  rebaisser.  M.  de  la  Fontaine  en  a 
fait  un  trbs  bon  usage."  F^n^lon's 
praise  was  necessarily,  in  this  place, 
confined  to  the  versification  of  Fontaine. 

F6n^lon,we  are  told,  was  constantly 
employed  in  the  study  of  Homer ;  and 
he  lefl  a  translation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Odtftseyy  undertaken  merely  to 
exercise  and  form  his  style.  Mr. 
D*Israeli  has  collected,  into  an  amus- 
ing cliapter,  the  names  of  eminent 
writers  who  have  been   Men  of  One 


Book.  So  Demosthenes  copied  the 
History  of  ITiucydides  eight  times; 
and  Thomas  nourished  the  cliastily  and 
sweetness  of  his  style  by  a  constant 
study  of  Cicero ;  and  Malherbe  caught 
the  polish  without  imbibing  the  grace 
of  Horace ;  and  our  own  Lord  Chat- 
ham found  in  Burrow  an  armoury 
against  his  opponents,  and  at  the  burn- 
ing lips  of  that  immortal  preacher 
lighted  his  own  noble  and  magnificent 
bursts  of  eloquence.  But  a  devotion 
to  any  model,  too  intense,  degenerates 
into  mannerism.  Fcn^lon  meditated 
upon  Homer  until  he  tliought  in  his 
language.  His  FaUcx  have  suflTercd 
from  this  cause :  they  are  diffuse, 
abounding  in  antique  allusions,  widi- 
out  the  force  or  vividness  of  his  Ancient 
Master. 
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LE  LOUP,  LA  CDEVEE,  ET 
LE  CHEVREAU. 

FONTAINE. 

La  bique  allant  rempUr  sa  train- 
ante  mamelle, 
£t  paitre  Therbe  nouyelle, 
Ferma  sa  porte  au  loquet, 
Non  sans  dire  a  son  biquet : 
"  Gardez-vous,  sur  votre  vie, 
D'ouvrir,  que  Ton  ne  rous  die, 
Poor  enseigne  et  mot  du  gnet, 
Foin  du  loup  et  da  sa  race !" 
Comme  elle  disoit  ses  mots, 
Le  loup,  de  fortune,  passe : 
II  les  recueille  a  propot, 
£t  les  garde  en  sa  m^moire. 
La  bique,  comme  on  peut  croire, 
N'avoit  pas  tu  le  glouton. 
Des  Qu'il  la  roit  partie,  il  centre- 
fait  son  ton, 
£t,  d'une  voix  papelarde, 
11  demande  qu'on  ouvre,  en  di- 
lant,  "  Foin  du  loup  !*' 
Et  croyant,  entrer  tout.d'un. 
coup. 
Le  biquet  soup^onneux  par  la 

fente  regarde : 
"  Montres-moi  patte  blanche,  ou 

je  n*ourrirai  point," 
S*^ria-t-il  d'aboro.  Patte  blanche 

est  nn  point 
Ches  les  loups,  comme  on  sait, 

rarement  en  usage. 
Celui-ci,  fort  surpris  d*entendre 

ce  langa^e, 
Comme  il  etoit  venu  8*en  retonma 

ches  soi, 
Oik  aeank  le  biquet  s'il  e^i  ajout^ 
foi 
An  mot  du  guet,  que,  de  for- 

tune, 
Notie  bup  ayoit  entendu. 

Deux    suret^s    valent   mieux 
qu*une ; 
Et  le  trop  en  cela  ne  fut  jamais 
perdu. 


THE  HARE  AND  TBE  WOLF. 
FHOM  THE  PERSIAK. 


As  a  hungry  wolf  tras  running  across  the 
plain  in  search  of  food,  he  saw  a  hare  fast  asleep 
under  a  thicket,  and  lost  in  forgetfulness  of  nil 
around  her :  thinking  what  a  nice  meal  she 
would  make,  he  began  to  creep  slowly  up,  with 
his  month  open,  ready  to  snap  her;  but  his 
panting  awoke  her,  and  she  jumped  up  and 
tried  to  run  away.  The  wolf  was  so  close  to 
her,  though,  that  she  could  not  escape;  so  she 
stood  tremblingly  before  him.  *'  Ho,  ho !  my 
dear,"  said  the  wolf,  "have  I  found  you  at 
last  1  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you,  and  have 
looked  for  you  under  every  bush,  till  I  was  quite 
tired."  ••  Oh,  dear  !"  said  the  hare,  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  of  eating  up  such  a  poor  little 
creature  as  I  am.  But  I  know  of  a  fine  fat  fox 
in  the  next  wood,  that  would  make  a  nice  break- 
fast for  you  ;  and,  if  you  please  to  come  along 
with  me,  I  think  I  can  entice  hitn  into  your 
clutches."  The  greedy  wolf  was  delighted  with 
the  proposal,  so  they  went  to  the  wood  together. 
When  they  reached  the  hole  where  the  fox  re- 
sided, the  wolf  stayed  outside,  while  the  hare 
entered  a  little  way,  and  very  politely  wished 
the  fox  good  morning.  "  VVliat  a  time  it  is," 
said  the  fox,  "  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you !  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
ill."  "  Thank  you,"  replied  the  hare,  *'  I  have 
been  quite  well ;  but,  really,  the  care  of  a  large 
family  takes  up  so  much  time,  that  I  can  hardly 
get  out  to  nibble  a  bit  of  fresh  grass  upon  the 
hill,  and  never  think  of  making  a  call :  and, 
besides,  we  have  had  to  move  lately.  But  I 
have  just  stepped  in  to  let  you  know  that  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  heara  a  g^eat  deal  of 
your  wisdom  and  sagacity,  wishes  very  much 
for  your  advice  in  a  great  difficulty ;  and,  I 
hope,  out  of  friendship  to  me,  you  will  allow 
me  to  introduce  him."  The  fox,  although  he 
was  wide  awake  to  the  whole  scheme,  returned 
thanks  for  the  intended  honour;  adding,  how 
proud  he  should  be  to  enter',  ain  any  friend  of 
hers,  and  merely  requesting  a  few  minutes  to 
put  his  house  in  order.  So  the  wolf  and  the 
bare  retired  to  a  little  distance,  in  high  glee, 
waiting  to  be  called  in.  Now  the  fox,  with  a 
great  deal  of  forethought,  had  long  ago  made  a 
secret  passage,  by  which  he  could  at  any  time 
escape ;  and  had  dug  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  his 
dwelling,  and  covered  it  with  some  sticks  and 
dry  grass.  As  soon  as  the  hare  was  gone  he 
put  the  sticks  in  order,  so  that  they  might  give 
way  at  the  least  touch  ;  and  shook  up  the  grass 
a  little  ;  and  then,  getting  into  the  secret  pas- 
sage, cdled  out  to  them  to  walk  in.  The  hare 
made  a  jump,  and  the  wolf  made  a  bound,  and 
both  alightiog  upon  the  sticks,  tumbled  head- 
long into  the  pit ;  while  the  fox,  politely  bid- 
ding them  good  morning,  went  out  for  a  walk. 
As  soon  as  the  wolf  was  recovered  from  his 
surprise  he  seized  the  hare,  and,  accusing  her 
l^Jief 


of  having  laid  this  trap^ 
«p  in  fm  instant. 
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Northcote  tmnslates  a  remark  of  La 
Motte  upon  the  6ctilioua  biography  of 
£sopy  that  it  was  a  happy  thought  to 
make  the  Fabulist  a  slave  and  his 
master  a  philosopher ;  and  so  combine 
in  the  apologue  and  fable  those  home- 
truths  wnich  he  could  not  venture  to 
utter  without  disguise.  Hence,  we 
perceive,  he  thinks  the  peculiar  rela- 
tionship of  the  story-teller  to  hiji  read- 
ers. The  fabulists  are  the  slaves  willing 
to  instruct  them,  without  disturbing 
their  pride;  the  readers  are  the  masters, 
who  admit  the  truth  because  the  ho- 
nour of  discovering  it  is  partly  due  to 
themselves.  A  similar  view  has  been 
taken  by  Addison,  in  some  ingenious 
remarks  upon  the  nature  of  Fables,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  analysed  with 
success  the  feeling  of  pleasure  with 
which  instruction,  communicated  by 
this  vehicle,  is  generally  received.  He 
skews  that,  during  Ute  perusal,  we 
are  induced  to  believe,  tnat  we  ad- 
vise ourselves  while  we  peruse  the 
author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and 
receive  the  precepts  more  in  the  light 
of  oar  own  conclusions  than  of  the 
author's  instructions  ;  the  moral  in- 
sinuates itself  imperceptibly ;  we  are 
taught  by  surprise,  ana  grow  in  wis* 
dom,  as  it  were,  unconsciously.  In 
the  next  place,  he  says,  if  we  look  into 
human  nature,  we  shall  find  that  the 
mind  is  never  so  much  pleased  as 
when  she  exerts  herself  in  any  action 
that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  per- 
fections and  abilities.  This  natural 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  soul,  he 
thinks,  is  very  much  gratified  in  the 
reading  of  a  fable :  for,  in  writings  of 
this  kind,  the  reader  appears  to  dis- 
cover every  thing  for  himself;  he  is 
busied  all  the  time  in  applying  cha- 
racters and  circumstances,  and  is,  in 
this  respect,  botli  a  reader  and  a  com- 
poser :  neoce  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  writing;  and,  for  this  reason,  tlie 
Abialom  mid  Ackithopel  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  poems  that  ever  appeared 
in  English.  Addison,  if  we  have  rightly 
attributed  to  him  the  previous  remarks 
from  the  Spectaior,  proceeds  to  men- 
tion a  Turkish  tale  in  which  the  oblique 
manner  of  giving  advice  is  happily 
exemplified.  We  are  told,  he  savs, 
that  the  Sultan  Mahmound,  by  bis 
perpetual  wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny 
at  home,  had  filled  his  dominions  with 
ruin  and  devastation,  and  half*  un- 
peopled the  Persian  empire.  The  vi- 
zier of  this  sultan  pretended  to  have 


learned  from  a  dervise  the  art  of  under- 
standing the  language  of  birds.     Re- 
turning with  his  royal  master  one  even- 
ing, they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  upon  a 
tree  growing  near  an  oM  well,  out  of 
a  heap   of  rubbish.    ^  I   would   &in 
know,^'  said  the  sultan,  "  what  these 
two  owls  are  saving  to  one  another: 
listen  to  their  discourse,  and  give  me 
an   account  of  it.**     llie  vi^r  ap- 
proached them  accordingly,  and  pre^ 
tended  to  listen  with  great  attention. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan,  he  told 
him  that  he  had  heard  part  of  their 
conversation,  but  could  not  venture  to 
repeat  it.    But  the  sultan  was  inexor- 
able.   "  You  must  know,  tl>en,"  re- 
plied the  vizier,  <<  that  one  of  these 
owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  dangli- 
ter,  between  whom  they  are  now  ar- 
rangring  an  alliance.    The  father  of  the 
son  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter, 
*  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  maniige, 
provided  you  will   settle  upon  your 
daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her 
portion.'    To  which  the  father  of  the 
daughter  replied :  *  Instead  of  fifty,  I 
will    give    ner  five  hundred,  if  vou 
please.  God  grant  a  long  life  to  Sultan 
Mahmound !  while  he  reiens  over  us 
we  shall  never  want  ruined  villages.' " 
The  legend  adds,  that  the  monarch, 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  fiible  of  his 
servant^  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  from 
that  time  consulted  the  happiness  aad 
welfare  of  his  people. 

In  the  course  of  our  intercourse  with 
the  Fabulists  we  shall  string  many  of 
those  pearls,  to  use  an  Oriental  meta- 
phor, hitherto  enclosed  in  Eastern  cas- 
kets. Tlirough  the  mist  of  an  allegory 
alone,  Truth  dared  to  reveal  licrself  to 
the  eyes  of  an  Indian  or  a  Turkbh 
despot.  Public  opinion  could  not,  in 
thos^  lands,  hold  up  a  mirror  to  the 
deformity  of  a  voluptuous  tyrant. 
Sometimes  a  moral  truth  is  clothed  in 
a  fiction  of  poetical  beauty ;  such  is 
the  fable  of  the  Rose  and  the  piece  of 
Clay,  which,  on  being  commended  for 
its  delicious  perfume,  modestly  re- 
plied, that  but  for  its  good  fortune  in 
lying,  during  many  years,  at  the  foot 
of  a  rose-tree,  it  would  have  been  only 
common  earth ;  and  that  of  the  Drop 
of  Water,  which,  falling  from  a  passing 
cloud  upon  the  Sea,  was  received  in  the 
sl^ell  of  an  oyster,  and  afterwards  grew 
into  a  pearl,  and  formed  the  richest 
ornament  of  a  monarch's  crown.  But 
animals,  as  oiptizthe  Greek  and  Latio 
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fable,  are  usually  introduced  into  the 
Eastern  apologue,  without  being  con- 
lined  to  it.  In  the  **Last  Days  of 
Krishna  and  the  Sons  of  Pandti,** 
which  are  contained  in  the  concluding 
sections  of  the  Mahabharat,  Dehrrem 
(Virtue,  or  Charity)  assumes  the  form 
of  a  ram  and  a  dog,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany and  to  make  proof  of  the  moral 
rectitude,  fidelity,  and  benevolent  spirit 
of  Rajah  Judishter.  In  the  Velala 
JPanchaviruaiiy  a  collection  of  ancient 
Sanscrit  tales  popularly  known  in  India, 
animab  play  a  prominent  part;  and 
the  courtship  and  experiences  of  two 
paroquets  are  related  at  considerable 
lengtl).  To  the  same  bird  a  knowledge 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  is  also 
assigned.  As  very  few  of  our  readers 
are  likely  to  have  seen  the  original  col- 
lection, we  shall  give  one  of  the  stories 
in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Babin^ton. 
Tlie  daughter  of  a  king,  named  Gra- 
liabujan,  was  married  to  a  mjah  of 
profound  wisdom,  who  carried  his 
bride  to  his  own  city.  Ufwu  their  ar- 
rival, when  reposing  on  their  couch, 
some  little  Ants  were  proceeding  to 
pass  in  a  line  under  the  bed,  upon 
which  those  that  walked  first  suddenly 
halted.  The  Ants  that  were  coming  up 
in  the  rear  demanded  the  reason  of  the 
stoppage;  to  which  they  replied,  there 
was  no  room  to  pass  under  the  bed. 
The  Ants  standing  behind  rejoined, — 
**  Cau  you  not  take  up  the  bedstead, 
and  throw  it  on  one  side  f"  To  which 
the  others  answered, — **  It  would  be  a 
heinous  sin  to  do  so,  while  a  husb-.uid 
and  wife  are  sleeping  together  upon 
it."  The  Rajah,  hearing  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  Ants,  was  struck  with 
the  oddity  of  their  remarks,  and  began 
to  laugh.  The  wife,  seeing  this,  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  mirth.  The 
Ants,  hearing  the  sounds  of  their  voices, 
cried  out  in  their  language  to  the  Ra- 


jah,—** If  you  tell  any  one  what  we 
have  been  saying,  may  your  head  be 
split  asunder."  The  Rajah,  being 
thus  threatened  with  a  curse,  became 
afflicted  with  grief;  while  his  spouse 
demanded  why  he  did  not  reply  to  her 
inquiry.  **  Since  I  find  no  favour  iu 
your  sight,"  said  she,  **  I  will  put  a 
period  to  my  existence  by  a  violent 
death."  On  hearing  tlicse  words,  the 
Rajah  commanded  that  a  pile  of  wood 
should  be  raised  in  the  burning  ground, 
and,  stretching  himself  upoti  it,  was  on 
the  point  of  calling  bis  wife  to  share  his 
fete,  when  it  chanced  that  a  Ewe  and 
a  Ram  came  that  way ;  and,  as  they 
were  standing  together,  the  Ram  went 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  Ewe ;  when 
the  Ewe,  turning  to  the  Ram,  said,  •*  I 
will  not  receive  your  attentions,  unless 
you  will  gather  for  me  some  grass 
which  is  hanging  on  this  wall."  The 
Ram,  on  hearing  this,  was  much  af- 
flicted, and  replied,—"  If,  in  stretch- 
ing out  to  gather  that  grass,  I  should 
fall,  and  be  killed,  whom  will  you  then 
have  to  bear  you  company  ?  If  you  do 
not  choose  to  associate  with  me,  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence ;  you  may  go 
about  your  business."  The  Rajah, 
having  witnessed  this  scene,  instantly 
rose  up,  and,  returning  to  the  city, 
made  another  marriage,  and  lived  hap- 
pily. The  merit  of  the  eastern  fables 
commonly  resides  in  the  incidents 
alone.  We  raiely  find  any  thing  like 
picturesque  description,  or  poetry  of 
expression.  It  would  be  equally  idle 
to  look,  even  in  the  best  of  them,  for 
those  touches  of  satire  and  shades  of 
character  which  delight  us  in  Fontaine. 
A  Trinity  friend  has  sent  us  what  we 
will  call  a  moralised  version  of  Le 
Miltm  et  le  Rossignol;  although  we 
confess  that  we  never  thought  the 
music  of  the  Church  in  the  danger 
which  he  appears  to  insinuate. 


LE  MILAN  ET  LE  ROSIGNOL. 
FONTAINI. 

Apres  que  le  Milan,  manifeate  voleur, 
£ut  r^pandu  r&lamie  en  tout  le  voiai- 

nage, 
£t  fait  crier  sur  lui  les  cnfants  du  vil- 
lage, 
Un  rossignol  tomba  dans  ses  mains  par 
malheur ; 

Le  h^rout  du  printemps  lui  demande  la 
vie, 

VOL.  XVII.  KO.  0. 


THE  THIEF  AND  THE  KIGHTINGALE. 
BY  A  TRINITY  BACHELOtt. 

Once  OB  a  time  a  thief,  whose  name, 
Around  the  neighbouring  hamlets  car- 
ried, 
Infamy,  with  the  trump  of  sbame, 

To  everlasting  scorn  had  married, 
Chancing,  one  pleasant  night  in  May, 
Along  a  winding  wood  to  stray. 
On  thoughts  of  profit  and  loss  intent. 
The  *•  Gem  of  the  Sea,"  the  '•  Priests," 
and  the  "  ReRt;A_  .  -' "  "  Jc 
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Aossi  bten,  qae  manger  un  qui  n*m 

que  le  son  1 
Ecoutos  plut6t  ma  chanson  : 
Je  TOUB  raconterai  T^r^e  et  son  envie. 

Qui  Teree  1  est-ce  un  mets  propre  poor 

les  miluns  1 
Non  pas ;  c'^toit  un  roi  dont  les  feux  vio- 

lents 
Me  firent  ressentir  leur  ardeur  criminelle. 
Je  m*  en  rais  tous  en  dire  une  chanson  si 

belle 
Qu*elle  Tous  ravira,  mon  chant  plldt  i 

chacun. 
Le  Milan  alors  lui  r^plique: 
Vraiment,  nous  Toici  bien!   lorsque  je 

suis  a  jeun, 
Tu  me  viens  parler  de  musique ! 

J*en  parle  bien  aux  rois.    Quand  nn  roi 
te  prendra, 

Tu  peux  lui  raconter  ces  meryeilles : 
Pour  un  Milan,  il  s*ea  rira. 

Ventre affum^  n*a point doreilles. 


Our  next  specimen  will  be  an  amor- 
ous tribute  to  some  fair  charmer  whose 
chains  Fontaine  hugged  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. The  reader  will  have  the 
gratification  of  comparing  his  aspira- 
tions for  her  happiness  with  the  amiable 


CDAKT  D  AMOUR. 
FONTAINE. 

O  toi  qui  peins  dune 

fa^on  gnlante, 
Maitre  passe  dans  Cy- 

there  et  Papbos, 
Faia  un  effort ;  peins- 

nous  iris  absente. 


His  hungry  eye  was  rejoiced  to  ae« 
A  nightingale  on  the  bough  of  a  tree. 
*•  Pnthee,  says  he, "  come  down  to  me." 
Springes  sweet  herald,  while  the  fingei 

Of  the  rude  robber  round  ber  breast 
In  cruel  mirth  just  seemed  to  linger. 

Breathed  out  a  struggling,  plaintive 
note, — 
'*  You  surely  will  not  eat  a  sieger,  « 

Whose  only  fortune's  in  her  throat! 
Ob  !  spare  roe  now,  and  1  will  sing 
Of  that  sweet  bird  who  on  the  wing 
Of  the  victorious  minstrel  fell, — 

With  heavy  eye  and  broken  heait, 

Forgot  the  witchery  of  its  art — 
The  magic  of  its  spell." 
In  vain  the  song  of  music  flows  ; 

The  robbers  clutching   hand    grows 
tighter ; 
Yet  she,  with  fainting  tonpie  of  fear. 

Although  his  eye  and  voice  affright  her. 
Still  pours  her  anguish  in  his  ear : 
'*  Nay,  spare  me,  for  my  song  is  dear 

IJnio  the  poet's  heart,  and  be. 
When  the  glistening  gniss  is  wbtte 
With  the  loDg-slumbering  beams  of  light. 

Through  the  pale  foliage  of  the  tree 

Takes  glimpses  of  the  moon  and  me. 
And  meek  Devotion  wanders  here ; 

And  Faith's  serene  and  cloudless  eye 

Floats  with   me  through  the  golden 
sky." 
The  Thief  laughed  louder  still,  when,Io! 

A  Giant*s  mighty  arms  appear. 

With   waving    plume  and   glittering 
spear. 
And  red  sword  swinging  to  and  fro ; 

The  Robber  to  the  ground  ia  driven; 

The  Bird  goes  singing  vp  to  heaven! 

With  Fiction  thus  we  glide  along 
Upon  the  Fabler's  stream  of  song ; 

W  bile  Truth  beside  the  leafy  perch 
Wliispers  the  moral  of  the  strain  ; 

Finding  that  Songster — intheCnvBca, 
That  Thief — in  Derrtnane. 


feelings  of  three  other  poets,  wWch, 
for  his  edification,  we  have  diligently 
collected ;  and  which  are,  we  trust,  suffr- 
ciently  fictitious  to  entitle  them  to  ad- 
mission among  **  The  Fabulists.*' 


btreme  a  iris. 


ABOUT  A  LADY. 
SUCKLING. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan, 
fond  lover  1 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well 

can't  move  her. 
Looking  ill  prevail  ? 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  t 


MBNAGZAKA. 


TO  IRI9^ 
IN  BOW  STHEET, 
COVENT  GARDEIi* 

Pour  t^moiffnage  de  ma  .  ^,^-„ 

flamme  Oliver  colosjhth. 

Iris,  du  meilleurde  mon  Say,  cruel  Iris,  pretty 

ftme,  rake, 

Je  vous  donne  a  ce  nou-    Dear  mercenary  beautv, 

vel  an  What    annual   offering 

Non  pas  dentelle,  ni  ru-       shall  I  make 

ban,  Expres8iveofmy<l«^y- 
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n'as  point  tu  cette 
5«ut^  cbarmaote, 
»  diras-tu  :  tant 
ieox  poarton  repos. 
m'en  vais  done  t*in- 
xaire  en  p«u  de 
lots. 

miere«Dent,mets  dea 
I  et  des  rosea : 
^  cela,  dea  amoura 
:  des  ria; 

d  ne  Bauroitd^coav- 
r  lemjatere: 
its  ai  pareila  jamaia 
B  ae  float  raa: 
ta  poorraa  a  Paphoa 
I  Cy there 
cet  Iria  refaire  nne 


Why  BO  doll  and  mute, 
jouDg  ainoer  1 
Prithee,  why  so  mute? 
Will,    when     speaking 

well  can't  win  her, 
Saying  nothing  do'tl 
Prithee,  why  so  mate  ^ 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame, 

tbia  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  shake  her : 

If  of  herself  she  will  not 

love, 

Nothing  can  make  her; 

The  devil  take  her. 


Non  pas  essence,  ni 
pommade, 

Quelques  boites  de  mar- 
malade, 

Un  mouchoir,  des  gans, 
an  bouquet, 

Non  paa  fleura,  ni  cha- 
pelet ; 

Quoi  done  1  attendez, 
je  voua  doune, 

O  !  fille  plus  belle  que 
bonne, 

Qo'  m*ayes  toajoura  re- 
fuse 

Le  point  si  souvent  pro- 
pose, 

Je  vous  donne — ah! 
le  puis-je  dire  ? 

Oui ;  e  est  trop  souffrir 
le  martyre  — 

II  est  temps  de  m*£man- 
eiper — 

Patience  vam*echapper: 

Fussiez-vous  cent  fois 
plus  amiable. 

Belle  Iris,  je  vous  donne 
— au  diable ! 


My  heart  a  riotim  to 
thine  eyes. 

Should  1  at  once  dis- 
eorer, — 
Say,^  would  the  ang^ 

i^ir  one  prize 
The  gift,  who  alights 
the  lover  ? 

A  bill,  a  jewel,  watch, 

or  toy, 
My  rivals  give — and 

let  'em. 
If  gema  or  gold  impart 

I'll  give  them — when  I 
get  'em. 

I'll  give  — but  not  the 
full.blown  rose. 
Or  rose-bud   more  in 
fashion ; 
Such   short-lived  offer, 
ings  but  disclose 
A  transitory  passion. 

I'll  give  thee  something 
yet  unpaid, 
Not  less  sincere  than 
civil ; 
111  give  thee,  ah!  too 
charming  maid, — 
111  give  thee — to  the 
devil ! 


In  our  preceding  article,  we  alluded 
to  Pope's  zealous  commendation  of 
Vanbrugh's  Fables.  They  are  inter- 
spersed in  a  comedy,  bearing  the 
name  of  i^sop,  imitated,  rather  than 
translated,  from  a  French  play,  by 
Boursault,  which  happens  now  to  be 
lying  upon  our  table.  It  is  a  dainty 
little  tome,  and  contains  several  ratfier 
smart  copies  after  iEsop.  1 1  was  the 
introduction  of  this  ornament,  as  we 
learn  from  the  author,  so  strange  to  the 
ear  of  the  Parisian  audience,  tl)at  the 
early  failure  and  subsequent  success  of 
the  comedy  were  to  be  chiefly  attri- 
buted. His  fables  read  somewhat 
harshly  after  the  livelier  portraitures  of 
Fontaine,  whom  he  designates  by  the 
title  of  "  illustrious ;"  while  he  dis- 
claims any  comparison  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions with  tho<e  of  a  writer  whom 
he  deems  inimitable  ;  and  thinks  it  no 
inconsiderable  honour  to  be  endured 
where  Fontaine  is  admired.  Vanbrugh 
introduces  his  comedy  in  a  lively  and 
agreeable  preface : — 

«*  To  speak  for  a  play,  if  it  cannot 
speak  for  itself,  is  vain ;  and  if  it  can,  'tis 
neiHlIess.    For  one  of  these  reasons,  I 


can't  yet  tell  which— for  'tis  now  but  the 
second  day  of  acting — I  resolve  to  say 
nothing  of  .£sop,  though  I  know  he'd  be 
glad  of  help ;  for,  let  the  beat  happen 
that  can,  his  journey's  up  hill,  with  a 
dead  English  weight  at  the  tail  of  him. 
At  Paris,  indeed,  he  acrambled  upaome- 
thing  fHSter  (for  'twaa  up  hill  there,  too) 
than,  I'm  afraid,  he  will  do  here.  I'he 
French  having  more  mercury  in  their 
heads,  and  less  beef  and  pudding  in  their 
belliea.  •  ♦  •  •  This  play,  gen- 
tlemen (or  one  not  much  unlike  it),  waa 
writ  in  French  about  six  years  since,  by 
one  Monsieur  Boursault.  Twas  played  at 
Paris  by  the  French  comedians,  and  thia 
was  its  fate.  The  first  day  it  appeared, 
it  waa  routed  ;  people  seldom  being  fond 
of  what  they  don't  understand,  their  own 
sweet  persons  excepted.  The  second, 
by  the  aid  of  some  bold  knight-errant, 
it  rallied  ;  the  third,  it  advanced ;  the 
fourth,  it  gave  a  yigoroua  attack ;  and 
the  fifth  put  all  the  feathers  in  town  to 
the  scnniper, —  pursuing  'em  on  to  the 
fourteenth,  and  there  they  cried  out 
quarter.  *f  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
^.sop  should  gain  so  great  a  victory 
liere,  since  'tis  possible  by  fooling  with 
his  sword  I  may  have  turned  the  edge  of 
it.  For  I  confess,  in  the  translation,  I  t 
have  not  at  all  stuck  toz^to  Vrfjcftia^l^ 
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Dty,  I  hare  gone  farther,.^  have  wholly 
added  the  fifth  act,  and  crowded  a  country 
gentleman  into  the  fourth ;  ibr  which  I 
beg  M.  Bouraault'a  pardon,  with  all  my 
heart,  but  doubt  I  never  aball  obtain  it, 
for  bringing  him  into  such  company," 

In  the  prologue,  ^ucli  is  written  in 
parts  with  great  spirit,  and  in  very  har- 
monious verse,  the  writer  boasts  that 
the  stage  turns  pulpit,  and  that  moral, 
instruction  is  the  only  object  of  his 
«omedy.     The  morality  of  Vanbrugh 
was  certainly  of  an  elastic  description, 
as  we    might  easily  shew   from   the 
Provoked   Wife,  or  the  Relapte.     In 
dramatic  literdture,  he  occupies  a  place 
equally  remote  from  the  serious  and 
reflective  paiuiinc  afVVycherley,or  the 
racy  elegance  and  airy  humour  of  Con- 
greve.    in  the  disposition  of  his  fable, 
and  the  universal  diffusion  of  interest 
immediately  derived  from  it,  he  is  not 
usually  successful ;  his  incidents  nei- 
ther flow  necessarily  out  of  each  other 
Dor  hannonise  in   a  plot  capable  of 
challenging  the  severity  of  criticism  ; 
but  his  situations  are  admirable, —  his 
stage-groi^ing  almost  inimitable :  the 
mask  oCihe  Comic  Muse  in  the  theatre 
^jo(  Vanbrugh  is  less  striking  than  her 
attitudes.      Hazlitt   has    noticed    the 
.  scene  in  the  Provoked  Wife  between 
i  JR^zor  and  Mademoiselle,  where  they 
..repeat  and  react  the  rencontre  in  the 
;  JVlulberry  Walk  between  Constant  and 
I  her  mistress^  than  which  he  thinks  no- 
'.  thing  was    ever    more    happily  con- 
(  oeived,  or  more  excellently  wrought 
(  out;  in  the  ReU/^,  where  Loveless 
1  pushes  Berinthia  into  the  closet ;  the 
^^f udden  meeting  in  the  Confederacy  be- 
^4^een  Dick  and  Mrs.  Amiet;  the  al- 
^fiercation  respecting  the  letter  between 
,  l^ippanta  and  Corinna ;  and  the  threats 
.  of.  Brass  in  the  house  of  Gripe,  the 
ijijbney-scrivener..  Other  examples  will 
.  occur  to  any  reader  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  progress  of  our  dra- 
matic poetry.    Method  he  often  wants, 
wit  never.     He  plays  with  our  lan- 
guage, as  a  dancer  with  the  cord ;  and 
fidls  in  one  page,  only  to  rise  higfier  by 
a  length  in  the  following  one.     liis 
humour  comes  from    him   in  joyous 
gushes  of  animal  spirits ;  the  droppings 
of  his  most  languid  vein  would  make 
the  fortune  of  a  modern  playwright. 
He  can  condense  an  epigram  into  a 
word,  or  let  his  mirth  sparkle  through 
(twenty  verses  with  the  most  agreeable 
irony.    Take,  for  instance,  his  fable, 


A  BAND,  A  BOB-WIO,  AND  A  FCATUE. 

"  A  Band,  a  Bob.wig,  and  a  Feather, 

Attacked  a  lady's  beak  together; 

1  he  Band,  in  a  most  learned  plea. 

Made  up  of  deep  philosophy. 

Told  her,  if  she  would  please  to  wed 

A  Reverend  Beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  Youth, 

Old  solemn  Truth, 

With  books  and  morals,  into  bed, 

How  happy  would  she  be. 

The  Bob,  he  talked  of  management*-. 
What  wondrous  blessings  Heaven  sent, 
On  Ease,  and  Pains,  and  Industry ; 
And,  truly,  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  aiiry  Beaus, 
With  powdered  wigs  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  nothing  (mend  his  soul!) 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 
He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 
And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 
Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 
To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 
And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he*d  done, 
Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'je 
see. 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 
With  such  an  air,  and  such  a  mien ! 
Look  you,  old  gentlemen ; — ^in  short, 
He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesmen's  sport. 
It  proved  such  sunshine  weather, 

That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck. 

The  Lady  leapt  about  his  neck. 
And  off  they  went  together." 

But  the  reader  will  relish  the  fable 
more  after  an  introduction  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  relates  it.  The  whole  scene 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  authors 
lively  and  snip-tnap  manner. 

"  Enter  a  young,  gay,  airy  Beau,  ic&o 
ttanditmiling  contemptuowly  upon  JEsor, 

Mtop.  Well,  sir,  who  are  youl 
Beau,  A  fool. 

ii^sop.  That's  impossible ;  for  if  tboa 
wer'st,  thoud'st   think    thyself  a  wise 


Beau,  So  I  do — this  is  my  own  opi. 
nion ;  t'other's  my  neighbours.  (  Walkm 
ing  airily  about,) 

JEtop  (gating  after  him).  Have  yoa 
any  business  with  me,  sirl 

Beau.  Sir,  I  have  business  with  no- 
body*   Pleasure's  my  study. 

Atop  (aside).  An  odd  fellow  tbii. 
Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ] 

Beau.  I  can't  telL 

^sop.  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ! 

Beau,  No,  sir.  I'm  a  favourite  at 
court,  and  I  neither  know  myself  nor 
any  one  else. 

^sop.  Are  you  in  any  employment] 

Beau,  Yes.       .     -  ....  ,,,^ 
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JSwp.  What  is  ill 
JBaiu.  I  don't  know  the  name  o*nt. 
JEsoi^,  Yoa  know  the  business  on't, 
Ibope? 

Bemu,  That  I  do :  the  business  of  it 
is  to  put  in  a  deputy,  and  receive  the 
money* 

.£jop.  Pray,  what  may  be  your  name  T 
Beau,  Empty, 
Mmp,  Where  do  you  live  ? 
Bran.  In  the  side-box. 
JEtap,  What  do  you  do  there  \ 
Beau.  Ogle  the  ladies. 
JBufp.  To  what  purpose  ) 
Beau,  To  no  purpose. 
Mmp,  Why,  then,  do  you  do  it  ? 
Btau,  Because   they  like   it,   and   I 
like  it. 

Mvyp,  Wherein  consists  the  pleasure  1 
Beau,  In  playing  the  fool. 
JE»op,  Pray,  sir,  what  age  are  you  \ 
Beau,  Five-and-twenty  my  body  ^  my 
head's  about  fifteen. 

JEsap,  Is  your  father  living  1 
Beau,  Dead,  thank  God. 
jEsop,  Has  he  been  long  so  t 
JUau,  Positively,  yes. 
^wp.  Where  were  you  brought  up? 
Beau,  At  school. 
yEsop.  What  school! 
Beau,  The  school  of  Venus. 
^sop.  Have  you  an  estate  \ 
Bmu,  I  had. 

JE»p,  W^hat's  become  of  it  1 
Beaa,  Spent. 
JEmp,  In  what  \ 
Beau,  In  a  twelvemonth. 
,Xwf,  Bat  howl 

Beau,  Why,  in  dressing,  drinking, 
dice,  and  scriveners.  What  do  you 
think  of  me  now,  old  gentleman  ^ 

^sffp.  Pray,  what  do  you  think  of 
yourself? 

Beau,  I  don't  think  at  all :    I  know 
bow  to  bestow  my  time  better. 
JEsop.  Are  you  married  ] 
Beau,  No.   Have  you  ever  a  daughter 
to  bestow  upon  me  l 

JEaop,  Have  you,  then,  a  mind  to  take 
a  wife,  sir? 

Beau,  Yaw,  myn  Heer, 
JEsop,  What  would  you  do  with  her  ? 
Beau,  Why,  I'd  take  care  of  all  her 
affairs,  rid  her  of  all  her  troubles,  and 
her  portion. 

^sop.  And,  pray,  what  sort  of  wife 
would  you  be  willing  to  throw  yourself 
away  upon  I 

Beau,  Why,  upon  one  that  has  youth, 
beauty,  quality,  virtue,  wit,  and  money." 

After  promising  to  serve  him,  if  such 
a  lady  should  happen  to  fall  in  his  way, 
JEsop  relates  to  him  the  fable  of  the 
Ape  who  went  courting,  or  the  history 
of  a  new  C celebs  in  search  of  a 
wife. 


THE  APE  UPON  BIS  TRATEU. 

An  Ape  there  was,  of  nimble  parts, 
A  great  intruder  into  hearts. 
As  brisk,  and  gay,  and  full  of  air. 
As  you,  or  I,  or  any  here ; 
Rich  in  his  dress,  of  splendid  show, 
And  with  a  head  like  sny  beau. 
Eternal  mirth  was  in  his  face ; 
Where'er  he  went  he  was  content. 
So  Fortune  had  but  kindly  sent 
Some  ladiest  or  a  looking-glass. 
Encouragement  they  always  gave  him  — 
Encouragement  to  play  the  fool. 
•  •  • 

These  bounties  he  accepts,  as  proof 
Of  feats  done  by  his  wit  and  youth : 
He  thinks  their  freedom  gone  for  ever ; 
Concludes  each  female  heart  undone. 
Except  that  very  happy  one 
To  which  he'd  please  to  do  the  favour. 
In.  short,  so  smooth  his  matters  went. 
He  guess'd,  where'er  his  thoughts  were 
bent 

The  lady  he  must  carry : 
So  put  on  a  fine  new  cravat. 
Ho  comb'd  his  wig,  he  cock'd  his  hat, 

A-nd  gave  it  out,  hb'o  marry. 
But  here,  alas  !  he  found  to  his  cost. 
He  had  reckon'd  long  without  his  host: 
For,  wheresoe'er  he  made  the  attack. 
Poor  Pug  with  shame  was  beaten  back. 

The  first  Fair  She  he  had  in  chase 
Was  a  young  Cat,  extremely  rich  ; 
Her  mother  was  a  noted  witch : 
So,  had  the  daughter  proved  but  civil. 
He  had  been  related  to  the  devil. 
But  when  he  came 
To  urge  his  flame 
She  scratch'd  him  o'er  the  face. 

With  that  he  went  among  the  Bitches, 
Such  as  had-  beauty,  wit,  and  liches ; 
And  swore  Miss  Maulkin,  to  her  cost, 
Shoald  quickly  see  what  she  had  lost. 
But  the  poor,  unlucky  swain, 
Miss'd  his  shepherdess  again : 

His  fate  was  to  miscarry. 
It  was  his  destiny  to  find 
That  cats  and  dogs  are  of  a  mind, 

When  monkeys  come  to  marry. 

It  was  to  this  little  lecture  of  ^op 
that  the  Beau  replied  by  the  fable  of 
«*  the  Band,  the  Wig,  and  the  Feather," 
previously  quoted  ;  ami  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  had  the  best  of  the 
poetry,  whatever  he  may  have  had  of 
the  argument. 

The  adventuresof  ^sop's  Ape  recall 
to  our  recollection  the  exploits  of  an- 
other member  of  the  same  family, 
though  of  very  different  habits  and  ac- 
quirements, and  which  are  related  by 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  uotiMite  J)een  per- 
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formed  at  the  coart  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
IJis  letter  is  dated  the  30th  of  October, 
1616: 

"  I  canoot/'  he  writes,  "  leave  out  tn 
apish  miracle  which  was  cited  before  this 
king  (Jehangueir),  which  the  Jesuits  will 
not  acknowledge,  nor  0|rn  as  tlieir  prac- 
tice ;  only  of  the  truth  de  facto  there  is 
no  doubt.  A  juggler  of  Bengala  brought 
to  the  king  a  great  ape,  that  could,  as  he 
professed,  divine  and  prophesy.  The 
king  took  from  his  finger  a  nng,  and 
caused  it  to  be  hid  under  the  girdle  of 
one  among  a  dozen  other  boys,  and  bade 
the  ape  divine,  who  went  to  the  right 
child  and  took  it  out.  But  his  majesty 
(somewhat  more  curious)  caused,  in  se- 
veral papers  in  Persian  letters,  to  be  re- 
written the  names  of  twelve  lawgivers .. 
as  Moses,  Christ,  Mahomet.  Ali,  and 
others — and,  shuffling  them  in  a  bag, 
bade  the  beast  divine  which  was  the  true 
law ;  who,  putting  in  his  foot,  took  out 
the  inscribed  name  of  Christ!  This 
amaxed  the  king,  who,  suspecting  that 
the  ape's  master  could  read  Persian,  and 


THE  CRAB-FISH  AND  HER  DAUGHTER. 


A  Crab-fish  once  her  daughter  told 

(In  terms  that  savoured  much  of  scold). 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  her  go 

Sidle,  sidle,  to  and  fro. 

**  The  devil 's  in  the  wench !"  quoth  she. 

"  When  so  much  money  has  been  paid 

To  polish  you  like  me. 

It  makes  me  mad  to  see 
Y'are  still  so  awkward  —  an  ungainly 

jade  V* 
Her  daughter  smiled,  and  look'd  askew  : 
She  answered  (to  give  her  due) 
Pertly,  as  most  folks'  daughters  do. 
"  Madam,  your  ladyship,    quoth  she, 
"  Is  pleased  to  blame  in  me 
What,  on  inquiry,  vou  may  find 

Admits  a  palpable  excuse. 

From  a  proverb  much  in  use, 
That  cat  will  after  kind." 


The  early  history  of  Boursault  af- 
fords a  curious  illustration  of  the  pur- 
suit of  "knowledge  under  difficulties. 
His  father,  a  person  of  no  education, 
determined  to  keep  his  son  in  equal 
ignorance ;  and  when  he  came  to  Paris 
he  spoke  only  the  patois  of  bis  native 
province.  His  natural  talents,  how- 
ever, soon  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  abandonment  of  his  youth.  He 
acquired  French  with  great  rapidity, 
and  wrote  a  little  book.  La  Veritable 
Etude  des  SouverainSf  which  so  pleased 
^the  king  that  he  appointed  him  sub- 


might  assist  him,  wrote  them  anew  in 
court  characters  (Hindustani),  and  pre- 
sented them  the  second  time.  The  ape 
was  constant ;  found  the  right,  and  kissed 
it.  Whereat  a  principal  officer  grow 
angry,  telling  the  king  it  was  some  im- 
posture, desiring  he  might  have  leave  to 
make  the  lots  anew,  and  offered  himself  to 
paoishment  if  the  ape  could  beguile  him. 
He  wrote  the  names,  putting  onJ  j  eleven 
into  the  bag,  and  kept  the  other  in  his 
hand.  The  beast  reached,  but  refused 
all;  the  king  commanded  to  bring  one; 
the  beast  tore  them  in  fury,  and  made 
signs  the  true  lawgiver's  name  was  not 
among  them.  The  king  demanded  where 
it  was,  and  he  ran-  to  the  nobleman  and 
caught  him  by  the  hand,  in  which  was 
the  paper  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Christ  Jesus.  The  king  was  troubled, 
and  keeps  the  ape  yet.  This  was  acted 
in  public,  before  thousands.*' 

We  shall  add  one  more  specimen  of 
Vanbrugh*8  Fablety  comparing  it  with 
the  version  of  his  French  original : 


L*£CR1VISS£  ET  SA  FILLB. 
BOUBSAVLT. 

L*£crevisse  une  fois  s*^tant  mis  dans  la 
tete, 

Que  sa  fille  avoit  tort  d'aller  a  recnlons, 
£lle  en  eut  sur  le  champ  cette  r^nse 
honnete : 

"  Ma  mere,  nous  nous  ressemblons. 
J'ay  pris  pour  fa9on  de  vivre 

La  fa9on  dont  vous  vivez. 

AUez  droit,  si  vous  pouvez, 
Je  t^herai  de  vous  suivre," 


preceptor  of  the  dauphin ;  and  Thomas 
Coraeille  thought  him  worthy  of  a  seat 
in  the  Academy.  His  rhyming  talents, 
however,  which  he  exercised  for  the 
amusement  of  the  court,  involved  him 
in  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  extri- 
cated only  by  the  protection  of  (3ondd. 
Boursault  composed  two  tragedies,  now 
forgotten,  Marie  Stuart  and  Germani' 
cut;  and  Pierre  Corneille  said  of  the 
latter,  that  it  wanted  only  the  name  of 
Racine  to  establish  its  excellence.  It 
was  the  writer*s  misfortune  to  be  on 
terms  of  enn^^  5yi|h,^3f^9^{^the  most 
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eminent  men  of  his  i^e.  Molibre 
a^^enged  himself  in  the  Imprompiu  de 
VenaUUs;  and  Boileau  hitched  his 
name  into  bis  Satires,  from  which  it 


was  subsequentlj  erased  after  an  act  of 

unexpected,  but   welcome    generosity 

.had  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and 

friendship  of  his  illustrious  antagonist. 


MOaS  P&BTt7RIENS. 
PHCDBUB. 

€ofiis  pcrtiiribat,  gemi- 


ciens, 
Srmtqiia  in  terris  maxi- 
ma ezpectatio : 
It  ilk  mjrem  peperit 
Hoc  acriptam  esttibi 
)ul  magna  quum  miua- 
ria,  ajitricas  nihil. 


A     MOUSE    IN     AN 
ANNUAL. 

MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

Dear  Thomas  !  didst  then 

never  pop 
Thy  bead  into  a  tinman*8 

sbopt 
There,  Thomas,  didst  thoa 

never  see 
rTis  bat  by  way  of  simile), 
A  squirrel  spend  his  little 

rage 
In  jumping  round  a  rolling 

cagel 
The  cage,  as  either  side 

turned  up, 
Striking  a  ring  of  bells  at 

top  ? 
Mor'd  in  the  orb,  p]eas*d 

with  the  chimes, 
Tb«  foolish  creature  thinks 

he  climbs. 
But  here,  or  there,  turn 

wood  or  wire, 
He  never  gets  two  inches 

higher. 
So  fares  it  with  those  merry 

blades 
Who  frisk  it  under  Pindus' 

shades; 
In  noble  songs,  and  lofty 

odes, 
They  tread  on  stars  and 

talk  with  gods. 
Still  dancing  in  an  airy 

round. 
Still    pleased  with  their 

own  verses'  sound. 
Brought  back,  how  fast 

soe'er  they  go, 
Always  aspirmg,  always 

low. 


LA  MONTAGNE  QUI 
ACCOUCHE. 


Une  montagne  en  mal 
d'enfant, 
Jetoit  une  clameur  si 
haute. 
Que  chacuu,  an  bruit 
accourant, 
Crut  qu'elle  accou- 
cberoit  sans  faute 
D'unecit^  plus  grosse 
que  Paris : 
EUe  accoucha  d*une 
souris. 

Qnand  je  songe  a  cette 
fable, 
Dont   le    r^cit    est 
menteur 

£t  le  sens  est  veritable. 
Je  me  figure  un  au« 
teur 

Qui  dit :  "  Je  cbanterai 
la  guerre 

Que  6rent  les  Tiuns 
an  mattre  du  ton- 
nerre." 

C'est  promettre  beau- 
coup  ;  mais,  qu'en 
sort-il  sou  vent  1 
Du  Vent." 


THE    MOUNTAIN    AND 
THE  MOUSE. 

A  mountain,  in  the  famUy 
way. 
Kept  sobbinr  out  such 

doleful  sighs 
That  every  heart  was 
wrung  with  pity ; 
In  every  street,  through- 
out the  day. 
Crow  ds  awaited  thebirth 
of  a  city. 
And  necks  were  stretched 
from  every  bouse.-* 
She  was  ddivered  of  a 


Now,  when  I  read  this 

veracious  story, 
I  think  of  an  author  who 

says,  **  111  sing 
Of  the  hopes  and  pride  of 

spirits,  glory 
Riding  doft  on  stormy 

wine; 
Of  the   Titanic  war  my 

tale  — 
Giants    who   tum'd    tbe 

Thunderer  pale. 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  I 

leave  behind. 
In  my  journey  along  the 

llealmaofMind." 
What  does  the  bountiful 

promise  bring  1 
Wind! 


Burman  supposes  Phedrus  to  have 
aioaed  the  fable  at  some  individual  of 
his  own  time,  who  happened  to  be 
more  remarkable  for  his  pretensions 
than  for  his  performances :  one  of  those 
persons  whom  Prior,  in  a  well-known 
epigram,  describes  as  being  run  away 
with  by  their  legs.  The  same  apo- 
logue is  said  to  Imve  supplied  Tacbos, 
king  of  Egypt,  with  a  sneer  at  A^e- 
silaus,  who  was  a  person  of  diminutive 
stature :  'cUmp  i^,  Zmv  y  lp^r§,    T«)f 


lrt;^f  fiv9,  Agesilaus  replied:  *«4mi- 
0^fut4  0§t  wft  urn  Xutfy.  Such  is  the 
stoiy  told  by  Atheneus.  The  French 
critics  praise  highly  the  agreeable  effect 
of  the  last  line  in  Fontaine's  version, 
"  Du  Vent.''  It  was  impossible,  they 
say,  more  happily  to  express  the  com- 
plete nullity  or  the  production.  *'The 
Country  Rat  and  Town  Rat,**  though 
less  ingenious^  is  very  agreeably  nar- 
rated: 
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LE  RAT  DE  VILLB  ET  LE  RAT  DES 
CQAMPS. 

Autrefois  le  rat  de  villa 
Invita  )e  rat  des  champs, 
D'une  fa^on  fort  civile, 
A  des  relief  d'ortolans. 

Sur  no  tapis  de  Torquie 
Le  couvert  se  trouva  mis, 
Je  laisse  a  peDser  la  vie 
Que  firent  ees  deux  amis. 

Le  r^gal  fut  fort  bonn^te ; 
Kien  ne  xnanquoit  au  festin : 
Mais  quelq'ua  troubla  )a  fete 
Pendant  qu'ils  n'^toient  en  train. 

A  la  porte  de  la  salle 
Les  entendireut  du  bruit : 
Le  rat  de  ville  se  d6tale» 
Son  camarade  le  suit. 

Le  bruit  cease ;  on  se  retire ; 
Rats  en  compagTie  aussitdt ; 
Et  le  citadin  de  dire ; 
Achevous  tous  uotre  rdt. 

C'est  assez,  dit  le  rustique  : 
Deoiaiu  vous  viendrez  chez  moi. 
Ce  n*est  pas  que  je  me  pique 
])e  tous  vos  festins  de  roi : 

Mais  rien  ne  vient  m*interrompre ; 
Je  mange  tout  a  loisir. 
Adieu  done.     Fi  du  plaisir 
Que  la  crainte  peut  corroroper. 


THE   RAT  OF  CAMBRIDGE  AVD  THE  EAT 
OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

A  Cambridge  rat  bis  country  frieod 

Invitt>d  to  a  grand  repast, 
In  the  most  graceful  terms,  at  seren — 

Dinner  on  table  at  balf.past. 

The  feast  on  a  Turkey-carpet  spread,-. 

The  flow  of  wit,  and  wine,  and  reaMO ; 
And  what  was  eaten,  and  what  was  said. 

Of  all  the  daintiest  things  in  i 


It  were  a  pleasant  thing  to  tell. 

But  for  this  stanza's  awkward  fetter : 

Lord  Melbourne,  at  the  Lamb  Hotel, 
Could  not  have  punn'd  or  eaten  better. 

The  friends  grew  glorious  fast;  when* 
hark! 

Close  at  the  door  is  heard  a  scuffle ; 
The  country  rat  withdrew  his  paw. 

In  terror,  from  a  Sussex  truffle. 

*•  Sauve  qui  veut  /**  The  Cambridge  rat 
Express  a  bis  deep  distress  and  sorrow. 

«*  Oh,  never  mind  I"  bis  friend  replied; 
"  Come  and '  wine '  with  me  to-morrow. 

You'll  find  it  all  in  a  humble  way, 
A  rural  pic-nic  on  the  floor,-.. 

Of  grassy  field,  the  azure  day 
Roofing  our  chamber  o'er. 

You  shall  not,  ibis,  at  least,  1*11  say. 
Spoil  your  digestion  with  the  door." 


iE.8op  relates  this  Fable  with  great 
vivacity,  and  at  considerable  length  : 
and  he  gains  something  by  contrast, — 
having  made  the  entertainment  of  the 
Town  Rat  subsequent  to  a  homely  re- 
past at  the  dwelling  of  his  country 
friend.      It  has  also  been  condensed 
into  a  single  stanza  among  the  epi- 
grammatic Fables  of  Benserade: 
"  Le  Rat  de  ville  ^toit  dans  la  d^licatesse ; 
Le  Rat  des  champs  vivoit  dans  la  sim- 
plicity. 
L'un  avoit  plus  de  politesse, 
L'autre  ^toit  plus  en  surety." 

Benserade,  whose  name,  as  we  learn 
from  Boileau,  was  once  familiar  to  the 
lip  of  Bettuty,^ — 
«•  Que  son  noro,  chant6  par  la  bouche 

des  belles, 
Benserade    en    tous   lieux   amuse   les 

ruellea,"' — {Art  Poetique) 
is  now  forgotten,  except  by  the  poetical 
antiquary.  Nobody  cares  that  he  was 
pensioned  by  Richelieu,  esteemed  and 
protected  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or 
that  with  Voiture  he  divided  the  whole 
literary  republic  of  Paris  into  two  se- 
parate parties.   These  writers  had  com- 


posed two  sonnets,  Job  and  Uranie, 
of  which  the  first  was  written  by  Ben- 
serade, and  the  second  by  Voiture. 
Tlie  rival  opinions  of  their  respective 
partisans  occasioned  what  an  old  French 
critic  calls  ^  civil  war  of  wit.  Bense- 
rade's  friends  wera  styled  Jobelins; 
and  Voiture*s  received  the  name  of 
Uranins.  Among  these,  Benserade 
boasted  a  prince,  and  Voiture  Madame 
de  Longueville.  This  opposition  gave 
birth  to  an  epigram. 

"  Je  vous  le  dis  en  v^rit^, 

Le  des  tin  de  Job  est  Strange, 
D'etre  toujours  pers^ut6, 
Tant6t  par  un  D^mon,  et  tant6t  par  on 
ange." 

Benserade  was  a  court  poet,  and  a 
fisw  specimens  of  his  conversation 
which  hate  come  down  to  us  shew  him 
to  have  struck  out  a  repartee  and  a 
quatrain  with  equal  facility.  As  we 
proceed  with  the  Fabulists,  we  shall 
find  Fontaine  ofien  rising  to  a  stram  of 
"a  higher  mood."  "La  Mort  el  le 
Mourant"  has  an  Iloratian  dignity 
and  impresii^i^^vjUUglC 
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LA  MORT  ET  LE  MOURANT. 

La  mort  ne  surprend  point  le  sage  ; 
II  est  toujours  pret  a  partir, 
S*^tant  su  lui-meme  avertir 
Da  temps  oa  Ton  se  doit  r^soudre  u  ce 
passage. 
Ce  temps,  belas  !   embrasse  tous  les 
temps: 
Qa*on  le  partage  en  jours,  en  beures,  en 
moments, 
n  n*en  est  point  qu'il  ne  comprenne. 
Dans  Le  fatal  tribut,  tous  sent  de  son 

domaine  ; 
£t  le  premier  instant  ou  les  enfants  des 
rois 
OuTrent  les  veux  a  la  lumiere 
Est  celui  qui  vient  quelquefois 
Fermer  pour  toujours  leur  paupiere. 
Defendez-Tons  par  la  grandeur  : 
Allegnez  la  beaute,  la  virtu,  lajeunesse ; 

La  Mort  ravit  tout  sans  pudeur : 
Un  jour  le  monde  entier  accroitra  sa 
ricbesse. 
II  n'est  Hen  de  moins  igpnor^ : 
Et,  puisqu'il  fi&ut  que  je  le  dis, 
Rien  ou  Ton  soit  moins  ptiptui, 

UnMourant,quicomptoit  plus  de  cent 

ans  de  vie, 
Se  plaignoit  a  la  Mort  que  precipitam- 

ment 
Elle  le  contraignoit   de  partir  tout- a. 

I'heure, 
Sans  qu*  il  eQt  fait  son  testament. 
Sans  Tavertir  an  moins :  est-il  juste  qu'on 

meure 
Au  pied  leT6  ?  dit  il :  attendez  quelque 

peu; 
Ma  femme  ne  veut  pas  que  je  parte  sans 

elle; 
n  me  reste  a  pourvoir  un  arriere-nereu, 
Souffres  qua  mon  logis  j'ajoute  encore 

une  aile. 
Qne  TOUS  ^tes  pressante,  O  d^esse  cru- 

elle! 
VieUlard,  lui  dit  La  Mort,  je  ne  Tai 

point  surpris. 
Tu  te  plains  sans  raison  de  mon  impa- 
tience : 
Eh !  u'as-tu  pas  cent  ans  ?    Trouve- 

moi  dans  Paris 
Deux  mortels  aussi  vieux,  trouve-moi 

dix  en  France. 
Je  deTois,  cedis-tn,  te  donner  quelque 

aris 
Qui  te  dispose  a  la  cbose : 
J*aaiois  trouv6  ton  testament  tout  fait. 
Ton  petit-fils  pourvu,  ton  bt^timent  par- 

&it. 
Ne  la  donna-t-on  pas  des  avis,  quand  la 

cause 
Du  marcber  et  du  mouvement, 
Quand  les  esprito,  le  sentiment, 
Quand  tout  faillit  en  toi  1  plus  de  gout, 

plus  d'ouie ; 
Toute  chose  pour  to!  semble  6tre  evan- 

ouie; 


DEATH  AND  THE  DTIMG  MAV. 

The  hours,  the  weeks,  the  minutes  pour 
Their  streams  into  thv  sunless  sea, 
Lord  of  unnumber'd  Graves,  and  he 

For  whom  the  tiery  engines  roar 
In  thunder  from  each  brazen  throat. 

Whom  Fortune's  purple  mantles  o'er. 
While  flattery  tunes  the  golden  note. 

He  shuts  his  eyes  thy  face  before ! 

Virtue,  and  Youtli,  and  Beautj's  crown. 

Beneath  thy  noiseless  sword  sink  down  ; 

And  once,  ere  from  thy  kingdom  hurled. 

Thy  sithe  shall  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
world  I 

A  dying  man,  a  hundred  years  and  ten, 
Complained  that  Death  had  used  him 

very  ill. 
In  calling  him  with  hasty  summons  then ; 
He  had  not  even  time  to  make  his  will. 
"  Pray  stop  awhile ;  just  now  I  cannot 

start. 
It  will  distress  my  wife  if  I  depart 
Without  her  ;  and,  besides,  close  by 
A  little  grandson  needs  my  watchful  eje ; 
I  want  to  add  a  wing,  too,  ere  I  die. 
To  my  new  mansion.    Call  another  sea- 

son." 
*'  Old  man,"  said  Death,  **  you  blame 

me  without  reason. 
Had  I  but  sent  a  message,  or  a  letter. 
Affairs,  you  say,  would  have  been  ma. 

nuged  better. 
Did  not  the  feeble  knee,  the  languid  vein. 
The  ear  all  senseless  to  the  charmer's 

strain. 
Tell  of  my  coming  1    Has  not  Pleasure's 

dream 
Melted,  like  faces  on  a  sylvan  stream  1 
In  vain,  from  its  blue  home  afar, 
Shoots  the  faint  lustre  of  the  evening 

star.; 
Music  and  glancing  feet  no  more  can 

please. 
Nor  sunny  lawns,  clear    springs,    nor 

shady  trees. 
Have  I  not  come  to  thee?    My  voice 

has  spoken 
From  every  fading  eye  and  cheek  of 

bloom. 
And  drooping  flower  of  beauty ;  not  a 

plume 
(Of  the  fair  form  beneath  the  mournful 

token^ 
Hath  noddea  past  thy  window,  but  the 

Tomb 
Whispered  in  still  small  tones  thy  solemn 

doom." 

Death  reason'd  justly ;  at  so  g^y  an  age 
I  would  tbe  hoary  loiterer  to  the  stage 
Should  bid  adieu,  as  to  a  sweet  repast, — 
Thanking  his  entertainer  as  he  passed. 
You  murmur  still !     Old  Man,  behold 

them  run, — 
The  young,  the  j 

mer  sun: 


B  gayi  like  motes  in  sum- 
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Pour  toi  Tastre  du  jour  prend  des  soina      Beneath  the  shadow  of  Death's  wings 
superflus :  they  ^» — 

Tu  regrettes  des  bieiis  qui  ne  te  touobent      The  likest  to  the  dead  g7ie?es  most  to 
plus.  die! 

Je  t*ai  fait  Toir  tea  camaradee, 
Ou  morta,  ou  mourants,  ou  maladt^s  : 
Qu*e8t-ce  que  tout  cela,  qu'un  avertisse- 
ment? 
Allons,  vieillard,  et  sans  replique. 
11  n'importe  a  la  r^publique 
Que  tu  faases  ton  testament. 

La  Mort  avoit  raison :  je  roudrois  qn'  i 
cet&ge 
On  sortit  de  la  vie  aiusi  que  d'un  ban- 
quet. 
Remerciant  son  hdte ;  et  qu'on  fit  son 
pacquet : 
Car  de  combien  peut-on  retarder  le  voy- 
age 1 
Tu  murmures,  vieillard  !  vois  ces  jeunes 
mourir ; 
Voia  les  marcher,  vois  les  courir 
A  des  morts,  il  est  vrai,  glorieuses  et 

belles, 
Mais    siires  cependant,  et  quelquefois 

cruelles 
J'ai  beau  a  le  crier ;  mon  aele  est  indis- 

cret: 
Le  plus  semblable   aux  morts  meurt  le 
plu  s  a  regret. 

Tlie  old  man  would,  perhaps,  have  readily  taken  to  himself  ihe  epigram  of 
D'Aceilly  upon  ihe  Contented  Man. 

*'  O  Mort !  quan  tu  feras  la  ronde, 

Epagne  le  Sieur  de  Toroy. 
Cbes  luy  tout  rit,  il  tout  abonde : 

II  n'a  uy  peiue  ny  soucy  : 
Qu*  a-t'il  a  faire  en  Tautre  monde? 

II  est  ci  bien  en  celui-ci." 
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POOR  LINGO  S  PETITION 


TO  TUCIR  HIGH  MIGHTINESSES  TUC  POOR-LAW  COMMISSIONERS. 


Llanllustyn  Union,  North  WaUi. 

Ye  absolute  trio  I  whose  dictum  now  lex  is, 

Poor  Lingo  approaches  you,  genibus  flexis — 

Heu !  vobis  confiteor,  I've  been  a  great  sinner. 

And  panis  el  aqua  become  well  my  dinner : 

For  I  do  not  deny  I  had  mounted,  proh  pudor  I 

To  look  out  per  fenestram,  the  back  of  Rees  Tudor — 

Sed  nobis,  whoVe  lived  all  our  lifetime  in  rure — 

High-window'd  imprisonment  sits  rather  dure. 

And  I  fancied  I  heard  cachinnantes  puellas,  • 

Keturning  from  milking  the  mountain  capellas  ; 

Then  I  thought  of  sweet  Cowslip  and  tempus  prsteritum, 

Ah,  the  facies  naturae  was  lovely  and  merry  turn — 

Vae  roihi  infausto  1  some  mischievous  devil 

Must  have  tempted  my  cor  to  conceive  tliis  great  evil. 

For  just  at  this  moment,  with  visage  sinister, 

In  stalk'd  Evan  Jones,  our  timendus  magister : 

**  Come,  you  pestis,"  he  cried, "  the  tutores  are  sitting; 

They'll  a  poenam  award  to  your  nefas  befitting.^ 

I  followed  a  summo  ad  talos  rubescens — 

My  crimen's  soon  dictum.    The  chairman  tumescens 

Horrore,  his  vultum  tum*d  up  to  the  ceiling, 

And,  egrb  singultans,  thus  spake  with  great  feeling : 

'*  Oh,  senex  miselle !  thou  caper  audacious  1 

Horrendum  est  visu  great  beards  so  salacious ! 

Cui  bono  raised  windows  sint,  if  hoary  varlets 

Dare  mount  super  dorsa  to  look  after  harlots  ? 

But  bread  and  cold  aqua,  six  months  of  bone  cracking, 

Dedocebunt  hunc  caprum  the  game  of  pickbacking." 

Now  I  am,  Deos  tester,  a  reverent  believer 
In  the  misericord ia  of  John  Shaw  Lefevre. 
I  believe  that  George  NichoUs  would  never  lubenter 
Divorce  e'en  two  fleas,  if  they  would  love  decenter. 
Frankland  Lewis  would  grant  that  our  old  men  and  anus 
Might  harmlessly  raise  in  ecclesia  their  manus, 
If  means  signarentur  to  keep  tlie  gray  hairs 
From  peg-lop  and  taw  on  the  way  to  their  prayers. 
Thus  mild  being  your  natures,  I  take  spem  and  courage. 
And  entreat  of  your  graces  to  give  back  my  porridge. 
If  my  crimen  is  great,  so  my  poena  is  rigid ; 
Bone-cracking's  hard  work,  aqua  simplex  is  frigid. 
Have  mercy,  then,  on  the  most  vile  egenorum ; 
Sic  your  honours  vivatis  in  secla  sec'lorum. 

Lingo  Ossifragus. 
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GALLERY    OF    LITERARY    CHARACTERS. 

No.  LXXXI. 

THE  REVEREND  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

The  surname  Smith  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  common  one  in  the  Englisli 
nation ;  though  why  it  should  have  been  more  so  than  Carpenter^  Gardener^  or 
Baker,  we  do  not  well  see.  Taylor  prevails  widely,  in  spite  of  the  illiberal 
notions  connected  with  it;  but  still  there  are  twenty  Smiths  to  one  Tatflor. 
Tapster  is  rather  a  rare  name  among  us — Butcher  still  rarer;  for  these  thingfs 
we  can  to  a  certain  extent  account :  but  who  can  explain  the  enormous  over- 
proportion  of  the  Clan  Smith  ? 

There  are  several  thriving  families  who  disguise,  in  some  slight  degree,  this 
distinguished  patronimic — on  the  idea,  no  doubt,  pointed  out  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  diury,  that,  by  adopting  an  antiquated  spelling,  they  thus  shew  us 
that,  if  their  ancestor  was  indeed  a  worker  in  iron,  it  was  at  a  remote  period, 
long  before  orthography  was  settled.  Thus,  some  write  themselves  Smyth;  and 
others  nqj  only  write  the  name  Smi/the,  but  cause  it  to  be  so  pronounced  by 
their  servants,  and,  if  parsons,  by  their  curates.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  no  really  eminent  man  of  the  clan  has  ever  yet  come  before  the  public  in 
any  of  these  foolish  half-masks.  You  may  6iid  a  musicaster  calling  himself  5myM, 
a  poetaster,  Smythe ;  but,  whether  you  look  to  the  real  brains  or  the  real  courage, 
the  real  wealth  or  the  real  wit,  of  the  generation,  it  will  be  found  that  tliese  are 
contented  with  the  plainest  of  English  nouns  substantive,  in  its  natural  hodiernal 
shape  and  sound.  Witness  Adam,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  of  highly  immoral  philosophy  in  a  work  entitled  the 
Wealth  ojf  Nations — Sydney  the  First,  admiral,  hero,  G.C.B.,  &c.  See. —  Robert, 
lord  Carrington,  with  Abel,  Samuel,  John  of  Midhurst,  and  their  brethren  — 
James  of  Cecil  Street,  in  the  Strand,  attorney-at-law,  author  of  the  Rejected 
Jddressesy  the  song  of  "  The  Dogs'-meat  Man,"  and  other  immortal  works  — 
and  Sydney  the  Second,  otherwise  styled  the  Reverend,  rector  of  Combeflory, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  c^non-residentiary  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral ;  residing, 
however,  in  fact,  at  No.  39,  Charles  Slroet,  Berkeley  Square,  and  there  habitually 
exercising  himself  in  inditing  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Thomas  Barnes,  Esq., 
and  other  men  in  place  and  authority,  of  and  concerning  the  right  honourable 
and  right  reverend  Charles  James,  lord  bishop  of  London,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Wilson  Croker,  of  Kensington,  in  the  said  diocess,  and  divers  other  topics  and 
persons,  as  to  which  and  whom  the  said  Sydney  agrees  in  the  main  with  the 
said  Lord  John,  and  differs  in  the  main  from  the  said  Thomas  Barnes. 

Southey,  in  the  Doctor,  tacks  vilipensive  prefixes  and  postfixes  to  several  of 
these  (indeed,  excepting  old  Carrington,  whom  he  pufls  in  some  of  his  books,  he 
seems  to  have  no  favourite  in  the  gens  Smithicn)^  and,  among  the  rest,  our 
Sydney  the  Second  is  dubbed  Joke-Smith.  "The  Doctor"  is  at  best  a  clumsy 
wag — but  no  one  can  let  this  pass.    Tis  a  dull  piece  of  malice. 

Sydney  was  bom  in  the  year  of  salvation  1768  — just  a  year  before  Buona- 
parte and  the  "  Stunted  O)rporal :"  he  is  now,  consequently,  according  to  the 
rsalmist,  in  that  year  which  sums  up  our  usual  span.  But  we  hope  that,  as 
Buonaparte  kicked  the  bucket  long  before  the  legitimate  David ic  period,  so 
both  Wellington  and  our  Canon  may  outlive  it  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
We  could  ill  spare  either  old  Arthur  in  the  Senate,  or  his  venerable  cdntem- 
porary  in  the  Salon. 

They  were  both  indoctrinated  with  the  propria  qua  maribus  at  Eton :  from 
which  seminary  the  one  proceeded  to  join  a  marching  mess  as  ensign,  the 
other  to  a  more  jolly,  as  well  as  a  more  stationary  one,  at  Oxford.  Here  Sydney 
continued,  during  the  legitimate  lustrum,  to  imbibe  Greek  metres,  long  and 
short;  and  full,  copious,  mellifluous  hexameters  of  Port.  It  is  said  that  he 
annoyed  tutors,  proctors,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  by  sundry  songs,  squibs,  and  prac- 
tical jokes ;  but  was,  on  the  whole,  a  not  indecorous  young  academic.  He 
appears  to  have  been  rusticated  on  one  occasion,  for  taking  part  in  a  gown-and- 
town  row  (a.d.  1787);  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  passing  fWoitl^^'fi.A. 
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two  years  later,  and  giving  an  excellent  dinner  the  sanio  evening  at  the  Black 
Bear,  Woodstock :  when,  among  other  demoostrations  of  juvenile  pleasantry, 
there  occurred  a  small  set-to  with  the  mauleys  between  him  and  a  certam 
sprightly  competitor,  by  name  Bill  liowley  —  an  evident  adumbration  afar  off 
of  some  recent  assaults,  perpetrated,  by  means  of  a  sharper  weapon,  upon  a 
Most  lleverend  member  of  the  Church  Commission. 

In  1794,  influenced  by  those  pure  and  fervent  motives  and  aspirations 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  canons  of  the  Anglican  Church  (the  canons  resi- 
dentiary of  Amen  Corner  included),  Sydney  took  holy  orders;  humbly  devoting 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  Christian  virtues  and 
the  orthodox  faith;  renouncing  the  world  and  all  its  works;  and  taking  on 
hioiself  the  exalted,  but  meek  character  of  a  steward  and  overseer  in  the  spiritual 
vineyard. 

[lis  apostolical  views  and  gifts,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
immediate  appreciation  :  in  other  words,  Sydney  remained  not  only  without  a 
benefice,  but,  for  some  considerable  time,  wititout  even  a  curacy.  Thus  baffled 
in  his  earnest  longings  for  practical  usefulness  as  a  Minister  of  the  Word,  he 
cast  about  for  some  other  field  of  exertion  in  which  he  might  display  his  zeal; 
and,  presently,  Scotland  offered  what  England  had  unwisely  refused.  Sydney 
became  the  junior  preacher  of  a  small  Episcopalian  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  the 
senior  one  being  Alison,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Taste  —  author  and  treatise 
long  since  alike  dead  and  buried.  That  most  captivating  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  was,  no  doubt,  in  its  most  high  and  palmy  state,  when 
two  such  masters  wept  alternately  over  the  same  velvet  cushion  in  the  Cowgate. 
Yet,  even  here,  the  younger  divine  found  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands :  a 
fragment  of  the  pastoral  duties  of  a  chapel  in  partibus  could  hardly  be  sufficient 
for  the  energies  of  such  a  man  at  this  active,  and,  we  understand,  lean  period  of 
his  existence.  He  therefore  extended  his  sphere,  by  becoming  a  regular  and 
efficient  debater  in  the  Speculative  Society  of  the  northern  metropolis;  where  he 
laboured  strenuously  to  give  a  Christian  turn  to  the  discussions,  and,  if  tradition 
may  be  believed,  laid,  by  his  sound  arguments  and  benignant  example,  the 
foundation  of  those  evangelical  convictions  and  dispositions  of  which  the  world 
has  since  admired  the  full  developement  in  the  personal,  political,  and  religious 
career  of  more  than  one  eminent  saint  and  patriot,  in  all  respects  worthy  to 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  such  a  Gamaliel ;  for  example,  Henry,  baron  Brougham 
and  Vaux,  who  once  was,  and  we  trust  will  soon  again  be,  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England ;  Francis,  lord  Jeffrey,  now  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice  in  Edinburgh;  and  the  Right  Hon.  John  Archibald  Murray,  at  this  time 
her  majesty's  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  and  recently  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Commons'  committee  on  the  Roxburgh  petition;  three  disciples  whose  affec- 
tionate reverence  for  their  spiritual  father  have  (as  is  well  known)  remained 
undisturbed  amidst  the  mutations  of  half  a  century. 

Sydney,  surrounded  by  such  promising  sons,  now  formed  a  grand  plan. 
In  a  former  age,  he  might  probably  have  founded  a  new  order,  either  of 
preaching  friars  or  of  flagellants.  Wisely  accommodating  himself  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  requirement)  of  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Father  Sydney  thought  of  setting  up  a  review,  his  holy  self  for  editor,  with  the 
above-named  and  a  few  other  pious  acolytes,  especially  Francis  Homer,  Esq., 
and  the  Rev.  John  Playfair,  for  the  contributors.  This  work  was  ehtitled  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ;  or.  Critical  Journal ;  and  the  first  number  thereof,  graced 
with  tlie  sweet  motto,  ''  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur,'*  was  issued 
in  October  1802,  from  the  premises  of  Archibald  Cnstable,  aliased  by  himself 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy ;  by  Jeffrey,  the  Crafty ;  and  oy  Lockhart  or  Wilson,  or, 
perhaps,  Maginn,  the  Lord  High  Constable. 

The  apostolical  Sydney's  journal  awakened  the  nations  that  sat  in  darkness, 
and  presently  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  periodical  literature, —  nay,  to 
the  general  opinion,  doctrine,  and  character  of  the  time.  Its  pages,  allowed  to 
display  unrivalled  genius,  learning,  and  breadth  of  views,  were  even  more  honour- 
ably distinguished  by  loftiness  of  principle,  purity  of  morals,  and  benignity  of 
temper.  Its  primary  objects  were  to  overawe  intidel  presumption,  to  chastise 
every  symptom  of  eUiical  insobriety  or  political  turbulence,  to  encourage  rising 
talents  by  warm  recognition^  and  to  guide  them  into  the  right  patli^iy^cthey 
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needed  such  guidance,  by  the  admonishments  of  gentle  as  well  as  superior 
wisdom.  Seldom  has  a  Christian  patriot  devised  for  himself  a  more  splendid 
course  of  exertion ;  never,  in  these  our  later  times,  has  any  one  beheld  his 
zeal  crowned  with  brighter  harbingers  of  the  amaranthine  wreath. 

We  propose  in  a  future  Number  to  present  the  reader  with  a  studious  flori- 
legium  from  this  work,  while  it  remained  under  the  conduct  of  Sydney.  But 
that  was  not  for  a  long  period.  Some  differences  arose  among  the  collaborators* 
and  it  was  found  that  some  more  mundane  spirit  had  better  be  placed  in  the 
editorial  post.  Two  candidates  offered  high  pretensions  on  this  important  occa- 
sion —  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  Henry  Brougham  ;  and,  for  reasons  which  we  shall 
in  due  course  detail,  the  voice  potential  of  Constable,  the  proprietor,  finally 
determined  the  question  in  favour  of  the  former.  Had  it  chanced  otherwise. 
Brougham  would  at  this  time  have  been  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
Jeffrey,  very  possibly,  an  ex-chancellor  of  England.  On  such  narrow  points 
hinge  the  destinies,  sometimes,  of  men  and  of  kingdoms.  Neither  Sydney  nor 
Brougham  abandoned  the  Review  upon  Jefirey*s  installation;  but  both,  from 
that  time,  ceased  to  consider  it  as  the  main  object.  The  advocate  turned  bar- 
rister, M.  P.,  and  author  of  books  on  colonies,  books  on  orders  in  council,  &c. 
&c.  The  ejected  divine  shook  the  dust  of  Edina  from  off  his  feet;  appeared 
in  London  as  lecturer  on  ethics,  and  other  matters,  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Albemarle  Street ;  and  soon  afterwards  produced  the  greatest  work  that  has  yet 
issued  from  his  pen — the  immortal 

"  LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CATHOLICS. 

TO  MY  BROTHER  ABRAHAM.  WHO  LIVES  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 

BY  PETER  PLYMLEY." 

No  letters  since  the  Draper's  ever  created  such  a  row  as  these  master^ 
pieces  of  Sydney  the  Second.  He  reviewed  them  with  exemplary  impartiality 
m  the  Edinburgh;  John  Wilson  Croker,  with  most  cul^table  malice  and  inde- 
corum, in  the  Quarterly,  Hinc  ilia  lacri/ma.  Here  was  tlie  beginning  of  a  feud 
which  has  now  raged,  with  few  intermissions,  during  nearly  thirty  years,  between 
these  two  expert  dialecticians  —  the^ctV^  principes  among  the  Christian  wits  of 
llieir  respective  parties. 

Our  readers,  understanding  that  this  is  only  the  6rst  of  several  papers  on 
Sydney,  viill  forgive  our  turning  at  once  to  the  Plymley.  The  eleventh  edition, 
published  in  1811,  is  the  last.  The  work  is  now  so  scarce  that  we  paid  for  our 
copy  no  less  than  Jijli/  thillings ;  and,  being  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  the 
author  will  not  give  another  reprint,  we  consider  that  we  shall  merit  well  of  the 
republic  by  giving,  in  the  mean  time,  a  copious  set  of  extracts. 

We  need  not,  at  present,  diversify  these  selections  by  many  comments.  We 
desire,  primo  loco,  to  submit  the  best  evidence  as  to  the  extent  and  characteristics 
of  Sydney's  wit  and  eloquence  ;  but  the  proofs  afforded  of  his  political  sagacity 
and  foresight  will,  at  the  same  time,  speak  for  themselves.  In  fact,  the  happy 
results  practical  of  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  are  the  only  comment 
which  political  posterity  will  affix  to  tlie  Letters  of  Peter  Flymley.  His  wise 
and  gentle  castigation  of  his  brother  Abraham's  old-^hioned  prejudices  against 
tlie  Catholic  priesthood,  and  in  favour  of  the  so-called  *•  Protestant  constitution  *' 
of  tliis  empire  —  in  particular,  Sydney's  complete  demolition  of  the  twaddle 
touching  dangers  of  Jesuitical  evasion  in  the  matter  of  oaths; — all  these  things 
have  had  such  a  seal  set  upon  them  by  our  own  recent  experience,  that  disserta- 
tion would  be  frivolous. 

We  believe,  therefore,  our  best  way  will  be  simply  to  pick  out  the  passages 
which  have  seemed  to  us  most  strikingly  indicative  of  the  style  and  scope  of  the 
reverend  author's  "  High  Argument,"  and  arrange  them  in  lucid  order  for  the 
gratification  of  the  existing  public,  and  more  especially  of  those  numerous  Whigs, 
Radicals,  and  Tories,  who  were  in  their  nurses'  arms  in  1811. 

If  the  effect  be  not  to  shame  Lord  Melbourne  into  compliance  with  certain 
late  suggestions  touching  the  erection  of  a  new  bishopric  in  May  fair,  we  shall 
certainly  be  disappointed.     So,  here  goes  I 
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Extract  I.  —  Abraham's  alarms  about  the  Pope  and  Popery  soothed.    Heresy 
and  Dissent — Tory  Persecution —  Canning  and  Perceval  characterised. 


"  Dear  Abraham, — A  worthier  and  bet- 
tor man  than  yourself  does  not  exist;  but 
1  baye  alwaja  told  jou,  from  the  time  of 
our  boyhood,  that  you  were  a  bit  of  a 
gooae.  Your  parochial  affairs  are  go* 
▼emed  with  exemplary  order  and  regu- 
larity ;  you  are  as  powerful  in  the  vestry 
as  Mr.  rerceral  is  in  the  House  of  Com. 
mons — and  I  must  say,  with  much  more 
reason  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  church  where 
the  faces  and  smock-frocks  of  the  con- 
gregation are  so  clean,  or  their  eyes  so 
nniformly  directed  to  the  preacher.  There 
is  another  point  upon  which  I  will  do  you 
ample  justice;  and  that  is,  that  the  eyes 
so  directed  towards  you  are  wide  opea  ; 
for  the  rustic  has,  in  general,  good  prin- 
ciples, though  he  cannot  control  his  ani- 
mal habits ;  and,  however  loud  he  may 
snore,  his  face  is  perpetually  turned  to- 
wards the  fountain  of  orthodoxy. 

"  Having  done  you  this  act  of  justice, 
I  shnll  proceed,  according  to  our  ancient 
intimacy  and  familiarity,  to  explain  to 
you  my  opinions  about  the  Catholics, 
and  to  reply  to  yours. 

•«  In  the  nrst  place,  mv  sweet  Abraham, 
the  pope  is  not  landed  —  nor  are  there 
any  curates  sent  out  after  him  —  nor  has 
be  been  hid  at  St.  Albao's  by  the  dowager 
Lady  Spencer  —  nor  dined  privately  at 
Holland  House  —  nor  been  seen  near 
Dropmore.  If  theae  fears  exist  (which 
I  do  not  believe),  they  exist  onlv  in  the 
mind  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
they  emanate  from  his  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant interest ;  and,  though  they  reflect 
the  highest  honour  upon  the  delicate  irri- 
tabilitv  of  hia  faith,  must  certainly  be 
considered  as  more  ambiguous  proofs  of 
the  sanity  and  vigour  of  his  understand- 
ing. By  this  time,  however,  the  best 
informed  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  are  convinced  that  the  ru- 
mour is  without  foundatiou  :  and,  though 
the  pope  is  probably  hovering  about  our 
coast  in  a  fishing-smack,  it  is  most  likely 
be  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  vigilance  of 
our  cruisers;  and  it  ia  certain  he  has 
not  yet  polluted  the  Protestantism  of 
oar  soiL 

"  Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the 
story  of  the  wooden  gods  seized  at 
Charing  Cross,  by  an  order  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  turns  out  to  be  without 
the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  Instead  of 
the  aoffels  and  archangels  mentioned  by 
the  in^rmer,  nothing  was  discovered  but 
a  wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgnive,  going 
down  to  Chatham  as  a  head-piece  for  the 
Spanker  gun- vessel :  it  was  an  exact  re- 
aemblance  of  bis  lordship  in  his  military 
uniform ;  and  thertfnre  as  little  like  a  god 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 


"  Having  set  your  fears  at  rest  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  I  will 
now  come  to  the  argument  itself. 

"  You  say  these  men  interpret  the 
Scriptures  in  an  unorthodox  manner ; 
and  that  they  eat  their  God.  Very  litely. 
All  this  may  seem  very  important  to  you, 
who  live  fourteen  miles  from  a  marlcet- 
town,  and,  from  long  residence  upon 
your  living,  are  become  a  kind  of  holy 
vegetable  ;  and,  in  a  theological  sense, 
it  IS  highly  important.  But  I  want  sol- 
diers and  sailors  for  the  state ;  I  want  to 
make  a  greater  use  than  I  now  can  do  of 
a  poor  country  full  of  men  ;  I  want  to 
render  the  military  service  popular  among 
the  Iriah ;  to  check  the  power  of  France ; 
to  make  every  possible  exertion  for  the 
safety  of  Europe,  which,  in  twenty  years' 
time,  will  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
French  slaves:  and  then  you,  and  ten 
thousand  other  such  boobies  as  you,  call 
out,  <  For  God's  sake,  do  not  tliink  of 
raising  cavalry  and  infantry  in  Ireland  ! 
They  interpret  the  Epistle  to  Timothy 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  we  do ! 
They  eat  a  bit  of  wafer  every  Sunday, 
which  they  call  their  God  !'  I  wish  to 
my  soul  they  would  eat  you,  and  such 
reasoners  as  you  are.  What!  when  Turk, 
Jew,  Heretic,Infidel,Catholic,  Protestant, 
are  all  combined  against  this  country  — 
when  men  of  every  religious  persuasion, 
and  no  religious  persuasion  —  when  the 
population  of  half  the  globe  is  up  in  arms 
against  us, —  are  we  to  stand  examining 
our  generals  and  armies,  as  a  bishop  exa- 
mines a  candidate  for  holy  orders  ?  and 
to  suffer  no  one  to  bleed  for  England  who 
does  not  agree  with  you  about  the  2d  of 
Timothy  1 

"  I  am  as  disgusted  with  the  nonsense 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  you 
can  be :  and  no  man  who  talks  such  non- 
sense shall  ever  tithe  the  product  of  the 
earth,  nor  meddle  with  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  any  shape ;  but  what 
have  I  to  do  with  the  speculative  non- 
sense of  his  theology,  when  the  object  is 
to  elect  the  mayor  of  a  county  town,  or 
to  appoint  a  colonel  of  a  marching  regi- 
ment 1  Will  a  man  discharge  the  solemn 
impertinences  of  the  one  office  with  less 
seal,  or  shrink  from  the  bloody  bold- 
ness of  the  other  with  greater  timidity, 
because  the  blockhead  thinks  he  can  eat 
angels  in  muffins,  and  chew  a  apiritual 
nature  in  the  crumpet  which  be  buys 
from  the  baker's  shopi  I  am  sorry 
there  should  be  such  impious  folly  in 
the  world ;  but  1  should  be  ten  times  a 
greater  fool  than  he  is,  if  1  refused  to 
lead  bin.  out  .gain^t^tbe  en^igy^,^ 
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state  till  he  had  made  a  solemn  protesta- 
tion that  the  crumpet  was  spiritless,  and 
the  muffin  nothing  but  an  human  muffin. 
Your  whole  argument  is  wrong :  the 
state  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
theological  errors,  which  do  not  violate 
the  common  rules  of  morality,  and  mill, 
tate  against  the  fair  power  of  the  ruler. 
It  leaves  all  these  errors  to  jou,  and  to 
sucb  as  you.  You  have  every  tenth 
porker  in  your  parish  for  refuting  them  ; 
and  take  care  that  you  are  vigilant  and 
logical  in  the  task. 

"  I  love  the  church  as  well  as  you  do  ; 
but  you  totally  mistake  the  nature  of  an 
establishment,  when  you  contend  that  it 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  military 
and  civil  career  of  every  individual  in 
the  state.  It  is  quite  right  that  there 
should  be  one  clergyman  to  every  parish, 
interpreting  the  scriptures  after  a  parti- 
cular manner,  ruled  by  a  regular  hier- 
archy, and  paid  with  a  rich  proportion 
of  haycocks  and  wheatsheafs.  When  I 
have  laid  this  foundation  for  a  rational 
religion  in  the  state — when  1  have  placed 
ten  thousand  well  educated  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  to  preach  it 
up,  and  compelled  every  body  to  pay 
them,  whetiier  they  hear  them  or  not  — 
I  have  taken  such  measures  as  1  know 
must  alwajs  procure  an  immense  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  established  church  ; 
but  I  can  go  no  further.  I  cannot  set  up 
a  civil  inquisition,  and  say  to  one  you 
shall  not  be  a  butcher  because  you  are 
not  orthodox  ;  and  prohibit  another  from 
brewing,  and  a  third  from  administering 
the  law,  and  a  fourtli  from  defending  the 
country.  If  common  justice  did  not  pro- 
hibit me  from  such  a  conduct,  common 
sense  would.  The  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  quitting  the  heresy  would  make  it 
shameful  to  abandon  it :  and  men,  who 
had  once  left  the  church,  would  continue 


in  snch  a  state  of  alienation  from  a  point 
of  honour,  and  transmit  that  spirit  to 
their  latest  posterity.  This  is  just  the 
effect  your  disqualifying  laws  have  pro- 
duced. They  have  fed  Dr.  Reea  and 
Dr.  Kippis,  crowded  tlie  congregation  of 
the  Old  Jewry  to  sufibcation,  and  enabled 
every  sublapsarian,  and  superlapsarisn. 
and  semipelagian  clergyman  to  baild 
himself  a  neat  brick  chapel,  and  lire 
with  some  distant  resemblance  to  the 
state  of  a  gentleman. 

**  I  found  in  your  letter  the  usual  re- 
mark about  fire,  fagot,  and  bloody  Mary. 
Are  you  aware,  my  dear  priest,  that  there 
were  as  many  persons  put  to  death  for 
religious  opinions  under  the  mild  Eliza- 
beth as  under  the  bloody  Mary  1  Tba 
reign  of  the  former  was,  to  be  sore,  tea 
times  as  long ;  but  I  only  mention  the 
fact,  merely  to  shew  you  that  something 
depends  upon  the  age  in  which  men  live, 
as  well  as  on  their  religious  opinions. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  men  burnt  and 
hanged  each  other  for  these  opinions. 
Time  has  softened  Catholic,  as  well  as 
Protestant :  they  both  required  it ;  though 
each  perceives  only  his  own  improvement, 
and  is  blind  to  that  of  the  other.  We  are 
all  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  I  know 
not  a  kinder  and  better  man  than  yourself; 
but  you  (if  you  had  lived  in  those  times) 
would  certainly  have  roasted  your  Ca- 
tholic. 

**  I  cannot  extend  my  letter  any  further 
at  present,  but  you  shall  soon  hear  from 
nte  again.  You  tell  me  I  am  a  party  man. 
I  hope  1  shall  always  be  so,  when  I  see 
my  country  in  the  hands  of  a  pert  Lon- 
don joker  and  a  second-rate  lawyer.  Of 
the  first  no  other  good  is  known  than 
that  he  makes  pretty  Latin  verses.  The 
second  seems  to  me  to  have  the  head  of 
a  country  parson,  and  the  tongue  of  an 
Old  Bailey  lawyer." 


Extract  IT. —  The  hunibvg  about  Oaths,  and  the  folly  of  apprehending  harm  from 
a  Catjiolic  purtt/  in  the  House  of  Commons —  the  absm^dity  of  caring  a  straw 
about  the  moi^al  character  of  Ministers  and  Statesmen  —  Canning  crucified. 


"  God  bless  you,  reverend  Abraham, 
and  defend  you  from  the  pope,  and  all 
of  us  from  that  administration  who  seek 
power  by  opposing  a  measure  which 
Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  all  considered  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  country. 

"  The  Catholic  asks  you  to  abolish 
some  oaths  which  oppress  him  ;  your 
answer  is,  that  he  does  not  respect  oaths. 
Then  why  subject  him  to  the  lest  of 
oaths  1  The  oaths  keep  him  out  of  par- 
liament Why,  then,  he  respects  them. 
Turn  which  way  you  will,  either  your 
laws  are  nugatory,  or  the  Catholic  is 
bound  by  religious  obligations  as  you 


are.  But  no  eel  in  the  well-sanded  fist 
of  a  cook-maid,  upon  the  eve  of  being 
skinned,  ever  twisted  and  writhed  as 
an  orlhodoz  parson  does,  when  be  is 
compelled  by  the  gripe  of  reason  to 
admit  any  thing  in  favour  of  a  dis- 
senter. 

"  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  whether 
the  pope  be  or  be  not  the  scarlet  lady  of 
Babylon.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  ;  because 
I  am  afraid  it  will  induce  his  majesty's 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  introduce 
several  severe  bills  against  popery,  if  that 
is  the  case ;  and  though  he  will  have  the 
decency  to  appoint  a  previous  committee 
of  in<iuiry  ,^g^^^e^<j^^l^j^ininiMe. 
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will  be  gtrl>led,  and  the  report  inflam- 
matoiy. 

*'  What  matters  it  the  seven  tliou- 
sandth  part  of  a  farthing  who  is  the  spi. 
ritnol  head  of  any  church  7  Is  not  Mr. 
Wilberlbrce  at  the  head  of  the  church  of 
Clapbam?  Is  not  Dr.  Letsom  at  the 
head  of  the  Quaker  church  1  Is  not  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  head  of  the 
C'horch  of  Scotland  1  How  is  the  go* 
▼ernment  disturbed  by  these  many* 
beaded  churches  1  or  in  what  way  is  the 
power  of  the  crown  augmented  by  this 
almost  nominal  dignity  1 

*'  The  king  appoints  a  fast-day  onoe 
a-year,  and  he  makes  the  bishops:  and 
if  the  government  would  take  naif  the 
pains  to  keep  the  Catholics  out  of  the 
arms  of  France,  that  it  does  to  widen 
Temple  Bar  or  improTe  Snow  Hill,  the 
king  would  get  into  his  hands  the  ap- 
p(»ntments  of  the  titular  bishops  of  Ire- 
land. Both  Mr.  C.'s  sisters  enjoy  pen- 
sions more  than  sufficient  to  place  the 
two  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic church  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown.  Every  body  who  knows  Ire- 
land, knows  perfectly  well  that  nothing 
would  be  easier,  with  the  expenditure  of 
a  little  money,  than  to  preserve  enough 
of  the  ostensible  appointment  in  the 
bands  of  the  pope  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  the  Catholics,  while  the  real  uomma- 
tion  remained  with  the  crown. 

**  What  are  your  dangers  which 
direaten  the  establishment]  Reduce 
this  declamation  to  a  point,  and  let  us 
understand  what  you  mean.  The  most 
ample  allowance  does  not  calculate  that 
there  would  be  more  than  twenty  mem- 
bers who  were  Roman  Catholics  in  one 
bouse,  and  ten  in  the  other,  if  the  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  were  carried  into 
effect.  Do  you  mean  that  these  thirty 
members  would  bring  in  a  bill  to  take 
away  the  tithes  from  the  Protestant,  and 
to  pay  them  to  the  Catholic  clergy  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  a  Catholic  general  would 
march  his  army  into  the  House  of  Com. 
mens,  and  purge  it  of  Mr.  Perceval  and 
Dr.  Duigenan  ?  or  that  the  tlieological 
writers  would  become  all  of  a  sudden 
more  acute  and  more  learned,  if  the  pre- 
sent civil  incapacities  were  removed? 
Do  you  fear  for  your  tithes,  or  your  doc- 
trines, or  your  person,  or  tlie  English 
constitution  I  Every  fear,  taken  sepa> 
rately,  is  so  glaringly  absurd,  that  no 
man  has  the  folly  or  the  boldness  to 
state  it.  Every  one  conceals  his  igno- 
rance, or  his  bast'uess,  in  a  stupid  general 
panic,  which,  when  called  on,  he  is  ut- 
terly incapable  of  explaining.  Whatever 
you  think  of  the  Catliolics,  there  they 
are  —  you  cannot  get  rid  of  them  :  your 
alternative  is.  to  give  them  a  lawful  place 
for  stating  their  gnoymcei,  or  an  wihw^ 


ful  one.  If  you  do  not  admit  tbam  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  will  hold  their 
])arliament  in  Potato  Place,  Dublin,  and 
be  ten  times  as  violent  and  inflanunatoty 
as  they  would  be  in  Westminster.  No- 
thing would  give  me  such  an  idea  of  se« 
curity  as  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  Catholic 
gentlemen  in  parliament,  looked  upon  by 
all  the  Catholics  as  the  fair  and  proper 
organ  of  their  partv.  I  should  have 
thought  it  the  height  of  good  fortune 
that  such  a  wish  existed  on  their  part, 
and  the  very  essence  of  madness  and 
ignorance  to  reject  it.  Can  you  murder 
the  Catholics'!  Can  you  neglect  themi 
They  are  too  numerous  for  both  these 
expedients.  What  remains  to  be  done 
is  obvious  to  every  human  being, — but 
to  that  man  who,  instead  of  being  a 
Methodist  preacher,  is,  for  the  curse  of 
us  and  our  children,  and  for  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  and  the  misery  of  eood  old  Priam 
and  his  sons,  become  a  legislator  and  a 
politician. 

"  The  English,  I  believe,  are  as  truly 
religious  as  any  nation  in  Europe;  X 
know  no  greater  bleasing  :  but  it  carriee 
with  it  this  evil  in  its  train,  that  any  vil- 
lain who  will  bawl  out  '  The  church  is 
in  danger !'  may  get  a  place  and  a  good 
pension ;  and  that  any  administration, 
who  will  do  the  same  thing,  may  bring 
a  set  of  men  into  power,  who,  at  o  mo- 
ment of  stationary  and  passive  piety, 
would  be  hooted  by  the  very  boys  in  tne 
streets.  But  it  is  not  all  relinon ;  it  is^ 
in  great  part,  that  narrow  and  exclusive 
spirit  which  delights  to  keep  the  common 
blessings  of  sun  and  air  and  freedom 
from  other  human  being^.  *  Your  reli- 
gion has  always  been  degraded  \  you  are 
in  the  dust,  and  I  will  take  care  vou 
never  rise  again.  I  should  enjoy  less 
the  possession  of  any  earthly  good,  by 
every  additional  person  to  whom  it  wai 
extended.'  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it 
yourself,  moat  reverend  Abraham,  bnt 
you  deny  their  freedom  to  the  Catholics 
upon  the  same  principle  that  Sarah,  your 
wife,  refuses  to  give  the  receipt  for  a 
ham  or  a  gooseberry  dumpling, —  she 
values  her  receipts,  not  because  they 
secure  to  her  a  certain  flavour,  but  be- 
cause they  remind  her  that  her  neigh- 
bours want  it :  a  feeling  laughable  in  a 
priestess,  shameful  in  a  priest ;  venial 
when  it  withholds  the  blessings  of  a 
ham,  tyrannical  and  execrable  when  it 
narrow's  the  boon  of  religious  freedom. 

"  You  spend  a  great  deal  of  ink  about 
the  character  of  the  present  prime  mi- 
nister. Grant  you  all  that  you  write  ; 
1  say,  I  fear  he  will  ruin  Ireland,  and 
pursue  a  line  of  policy  destructive  to  the 
true  interest  of  his  country :  and  then 
you  tell  me  he  is  faithful  to  Mrs.  Per- 
C6f%\,  and  kind  to  the  Maeter  Peiverili, 
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These  are,  nndonbtedly,  the  first  qualifi. 
cstioas  to  be  looked  to  in  a  time  of  the 
most  serious  public  danger ;  but,  some- 
how^  or  another  (if  public  and  private 
Tirtues  must  always  be  incompatible), 
I  should  prefer  that  he  destroyed  the 
domestic  happiness  of  Wood  or  Cockrell, 
owed  for  the  veal  of  the  preceding 
year,  whipped  his  boys,  and  saved  his 
country. 

**  The  late  administration  did  not  do 
right ';  they  did  not  build  their  measures 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  facts.  They 
should  have  caused  several  Catholics  to 
have  been  dissected  after  death,  by  sur- 
geons of  either  religion  ;  and  the  report 
to  have  been  published,  with  accom- 
panying plates.  If  the  viscera,  and  other 
organs  of  life,  had  been  found  to  be  the 
same  as  in  Protestant  bodies  ;  if  the  pro. 
visions  of  nerves,  arteries,  cerebrum,  and 
cerebellum,  had  been  the  same  as  we  are 
provided  with,  or  as  the  Dissenters  are 
now  known  to  possess — then,  indeed, 
they  might  have  met  Mr.  Perceval  upon 
a  proud  eminence,  and  convinced  the 
country  at  large  of  the  strong  probability 
that  the  Catholics  are  really  human  crea- 
lures,  endowed  with  the  feelings  of  men, 
and  entitled  to  all  their  rigbu.  l^ut, 
instead  of  this  wise  and  prudent  measure. 
Lord  Howick,  with  his  usual  precipitation, 
brings  forward  a  bill  in  their  favour, 
without  offering  the  slightest  proof  to 
the  country  that  they  were  any  thing 
more  than  horses  and  oxen.  The  person 
who  shews  the  lama  at  the  corner  of 

Extract  III. — Perceval  and  Canning  again — Catholic  Emancipation  the  onh 
chance  for  our  escaping  being  reduced  to  a  province  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  s 
empire  —  Perils  of  Mrs.  Plymley  in  case  of  French  invasion. 

and  ridicule,  without  good  humour  or  con- 
ciliation. Oh,  Mr.  Plymley,  Mr.  Plvm- 
lev,  this  never  will  do  !  Mrs.  Abraham 
Plymley,  my  sister,  will  be  led  away 
captive  by  an  amorous  Gaul  ;  and  Joel 
Plymley,  your  first.bom,  will  be  a  French 
drummer. 

**  *  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  seems  to 
be  a  proverb  which  applies  to  enemies  as 
well  as  friends.  Because  the  French 
army  was  no  longer  seen  from  the  cliffs 
of  Dover — because  the  sound  of  cannon 
was  no  longer  heard  by  the  debauched 
London  bathers  on  the  Sussex  coast  — 
because  the  Morning  Post  no  long^er  fixed 
the  invasion  sometimes  for  Monday, 
sometimes  for  Tuesday,  sometimes  (po- 
sitivel V  for  the  last  time  of  invading)  on 
Saturday — because  all  these  causes  of 
terror  were  suspended,  you  conceived 
the  power  of  Uonapnrte  to  be  at  an  end, 
and  were  setting  off  for  Paris,  with  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  the  conqueror.  This  is 
precisely  the  method  in  which  the  £ng. 
llth-hMra  acted  dunng  the  wbola  of  & 


Piccadilly  hai  the  precaution  to  write  op, 
'  Allowed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  be  a 
real  quadruped ;'  so  his  lordship  might 
have  said,  *  AlU>wed  by  the  Inench  of 
bishops  to  be  real  human  creatures/ 
I  could  write  you  twenty  letters  upon 
this  subject ;  but  I  am  tired,  and  so  I 
suppose  are  you.  Our  friendship  is  now 
of  forty  years  standing :  you  know  me 
to  be  a  truly  religious  man  ;  but  I  shud- 
der to  see  religion  treated  like  a  cockade 
or  a  pint  of  beer,  and  made  the  instru- 
ment of  a  party.  I  love  the  king,  but  I 
love  the  people  as  well  as  the  king ;  and 
if  I  am  sorry  to  see  his  old  age  molested, 
I  am  much  more  sorry  to  see  four  miU 
lions  of  Catholics  baffled  in  their  just 
expectations.  If  I  love  Lord  Grenville 
and  Lord  Howick,  it  is  because  they  lore 
their  country  :  if  I  abhor  ••••♦♦,  it  is 
because  I  know  there  is  but  one  man 
among  them  who  is  not  laughing  at  the 
enormous  folly  and  credulity  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  that  he  is  an  ignorant  and  mis- 
chievous bigot.  As  for  the  light  and  fri- 
volous jester,  of  whom  it  is  your  misfor- 
tune to  think  so  highly,  learn,  my  desr 
Abraham,  that  this  political  Killigrew, 
just  before  the  breaking-up  of  the  last 
administration,  was  in  actual  treaty  with 
them  for  a  place ;  and  if  they  had  sur. 
vived  twenty-four  hours  longer,  he  would 
have  been  now  declaiming  against  the  cry 
of  No  Popery,  instead  of  inflaming  it ! 
With  this  practical  comment  on  the  base- 
ness of  human  nature,  I  hid  you  adieu.'* 


"  Whatever  c:in  be  done  by  very  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  piety  of  a  Christian, 
and  by  very  wretched  imitation  of  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  will  be  done  by 
these  two  gentlemen.  After  all,  if  they 
both  really  were  what  they  both  either 
wish  to  be,  or  wish  to  be  thought — if 
the  one  were  an  enlightened  Christian, 
who  drew  from  the  Gospel  the  toleration, 
the  charity,  and  the  sweetness  which  it 
contains -^  and  if  the  other  really  pos- 
sessed any  portion  of  the  great  under- 
standing of  his  Nisus,  who  guorded  him 
from  thtt  weapons  of  the  Whigs,  1  should 
still  doubt  if  they  could  save  us.  But  I 
am  sure  we  are  not  to  be  saved  by  reli- 
gious hatred  and  by  religious  trifling ; 
by  any  psalmody,  however  sweet ;  or  by 
any  persecution,  however  sharp :  I  am 
certain  the  sounds  of  Mr.  Pitt's  voice, 
and  the  measure  of  his  tones,  and  the 
movement  of  his  arms,  will  do  notliing 
for  us;  when  these  tones,  and  move- 
ments, and  Toioe,  bring  ua  alwaya  de« 
flamation  without  lenaa  or  knowledga» 
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revolotiontry  war.  If  Anstm  or  Pmssw 
armed,  doctors  of  dirinity  immediately 
printed  those  passages  out  of  Habakkok, 
in  which  the  destructioQ  of  the  osarj^er, 
bj  Genera]  Mack  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick,  are  so  clearly  predicted.  If  Bona* 
parte  halted,  there  was  a  mutiny  or  a 
dysentery.  If  any  one  of  his  generals 
were  Mten  up  by  the  light  troops  of 
Roasia.  and  picked  (as  their  manner  is) 
to  the  bone,  the  sanguine  spirit  of  this 
country  displayed  itself  in  nil  its  glory. 
What  scenes  of  infamy  did  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  lay  open  to 
our  astonished  eyes  :  tradesmen's  daugh- 
ters duncing ;  pots  of  beer  carried  out 
between  the  first  and  second  lesson  ;  and 
dark  and  distant  rumours  of  indecent 
prints.  Clouds  of  Mr.  Canning's  cousins 
arrired  by  the  wagons ;  all  the  contractors 
left  their  cards  with  Mr.  Rose ;  and  every 
plunderer  of  the  public  crawled  out  of  his 
liole,  like  slugs,  and  grubs,  and  worms, 
after  a  shower  of  rain. 

"  If  my  voice  could  have  been  henrd 
at  the  late  changes,  I  should  have  said, 
'  Gently ;  patience ;  stop  a  little  ;  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  ;  the  mud  of  Pohmd 
will  harden,  and  the  bowels  of  the  French 
grenadiers  will  recover  their  tone.  When 
honesty,  good  sense,  and  liberality,  have 
extricated  you  out  of  your  present  em- 
barrassment, then  dismiss  them  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  you  cannot  spare 
them  just  now.  Don't  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  or  there  will  be  no  monarch  to 
flatter,  and  no  country  to  pillage ;  only 
submit  for  a  little  time  to  be  respected 
abroad;  overlook  the  painful  absence  of 
the  tax-gatherer  for  a  few  years ;  bear  up 

Extract  IV.— -J»»/>oj«*6i7ify  of  practical  mischief  from  a  Popitft  Tail  further 
demonttrated— Abiurdily  of  the  notion  that  Concession  would  have  to  follow 
Concession, 


nobly  under  the  increase  of  freedom  and 
of  liberal  policy  for  a  little  time,  and  I 
promise  you,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  you  shall  be  plundered,  insulted, 
disgraced,  and  restrained,  to  your  heart's 
content.  Do  not  imagine  I  have  any  in. 
tention  of  putting  servility  and  canting 
hvpocrisy  permanently  out  of  place,  or 
of  filling  up  witii  courage  and  sense  those 
oflBces  which  naturally  devolve  upon  de- 
corous imbecility  and  flexible  cunning. 
Give  us  only  a  liMle  time  to  keep  off  the 
hussars  of  iTiHce,  and  then  the  jobbers 
and  jestera  shall  return  to  their  birthright, 
and  public  virtue  be  called  by  its  old  name 
t>f  fanaticism.'  *  Such  is  the  advice  I 
would  have  offered  to  my  infatuated 
countrymen :  but  it  rained  very  hard  in 
November,  Brother  Abraham,  and  the 
bowels  of  our  enemies  were  loosened, 
and  we  put  our  truat  in  white  fluxes  and 
wet  mud ;  and  thero  is  nothing  now  to 
oppose  to  the  conqueror  of  the  world, 
but  a  small  table  wit  and  the  sallow  sur- 
veyor of  the  meltings. 

*'  You  ask  me  if  I  tliink  it  possible  for 
this  country  to  survive  the  rec-eni  misfor- 
tunes of  Europe  t  I  answer  you,  without 
the  slightest  aegree  of  hesitation,  that,  if 
Bonaparte  lives,  and  a  great  deal  is  not 
immediately  done  for  the  conciliation  of 
the  Catholics,  it  does  seem  to  me  abso- 
lutely impossible  but  that  we  must  perish ; 
and  take  this  with  you,  that  we  shall  pe- 
rish without  exciting  the  slightest  feeling 
of  present  or  future  compassion,  but  fall 
amidst  tlie  hootings  and  revilings  of  Eu- 
rope, as  a  nation  of  blockheads,  Method, 
ists,  and  old  women." 


'*  What  is  it  the  Catholics  ask  of  you  1 
Do  not  exclude  us  from  the  honoura 
and  emoluments  of  the  state,  because  we 
wonhip  God  in  one  way  and  yon  worship 
him  in  another!  In  a  period  of  the 
deepest  peace  and  the  fattest  prosperity 
this  would  be  a  fair  request;  it  suonld 
be  ^ranted,  if  Lord  Hawkesbury  bad 
reached  Paris,  if  Mr.  Canning's  inter- 
preter had  threatened  the  senate  in  an 
opening  speech,  or  Mr.  Perceval  ex- 
plained to  them  the  improvements  he 
meant  to  introduce  into  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion :  but  to  deny  the  Irish  this  justice 


now,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  summer  months,  just  as  the  season 
for  destroying  kingdoms  is  coming  on, 
is,  beloved  Abraham !  whatever  ^ou  may 
think  of  it,  little  short  of  positive  in- 
sanity. 

'*  llere  is  a  frigate,  attacked  by  a  cor- 
sair of  immense  strength  and  size ;  rigging 
cut,  masts  in  danger  of  coming  by  the 
board,  four  foot  water  in  the  bold,  men 
dropping  off*  very  fast :  in  this  dreadful 
situation,  how  do  you  think  the  captain 
acts  (whose  name  shall  be  Perceval)'! 
He  calls  all  hands  upon  deck ;  talks  to 


•  "This  is  Mr.  Canning's  term  for  the  detection  of  public  abuses ;  a  term  invented 
by  him,  and  adopted  by  that  simioua  parasite  "  [Lord  Palmer^ton]  "  who  is  always 
grinning  at  his  heels.  Nature  descends  down  to  infinite  smallness.  Mr.  Canning 
has  his  parasites  ;  and  if  you  take  a  large  buzzing  blue.lH)ttle  fly.  and  look  at  it  in  a 
microscope,  you  may  see  twenty  or  thirty  little  ugly  insects  crawling  about  it,  which, 
'doubtless,  think  their  fly  to  be  the  bluest,  grandest,  merriest,  most  important  animal 
in  the  nniverse^aad  aoe  conriaeed  the  world-would  be  at  anend  if-it  ceased  to  hiizzJ* 
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them  of  king,  country,  glory,  sweethearts, 
gin,  French  prison,  wooden  shoes.  Old 
£ngland,  and  hearts  of  oak :  thej  giye 
three  cheers,  rush  to  their  guns,  and, 
af^  a  tremendous  conflict,  succeed  in 
beating  off  the  enemy.  Not  a  syllable 
of  all  this ;  this  is  not  the  manner  in 
which  the  honourable  commander  goes 
to  work:  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
secure  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  prime 
sailors,  who  happen  to  be  Catholics,  to 
clap  them  in  irons,  and  set  over  them  a 
guard  of  as  many  Protestants.  Having 
taken  this  admiraole  method  of  defending 
himself  against  his  infidel  opponents,  he 
goes  upon  deck ;  reminds  the  sailors,  in' 
a  very  bitter  harangue,  that  they  are  of 
different  religions ;  exhorts  the  Episcopal 
gunner  not  to  trust  to  the  Presbyterian 

Suarter-master ;  issues  positive  orders, 
^at  the  Catholics  should  be  fired  at  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  discontent;  rushes 
through  blood  and  brains,  examining  his 
men  in  the  Catechism  and  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  and  positively  forbids  every 
one  to  sponge  or  ram  who  has  not  taken 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Was  it  right  to  take  out  a 
captain  made  of  excellent  British  stuff, 
and  to  put  in  such  a  man  as  thisi  Is 
not  he  more  like  a  parson,  or  a  talking 
lawyer,  than  a  thorough-bred  seaman? 
And  built  as  she  is  of  heart  of  oak,  and 
admirably  manned,  is  it  possible  with 
such  a  captain  to  save  this  ship  from 
going  to  the  bottom  ? 

Extract  V. —  The  Evangelicals  a  more  dangerous  set  than  the  Papists —  Comp4t' 
rative  propriety  of  a  persecution  against  the  Claphamists — Selection  of  suitable 
pains  and  penalties  for  the  "  T>nUnf  Chw^tti^n*  " 


"  You  have  an  argummt,  1  perceive, 
in  common  with  many  others,  against  the 
Catholics — that  their  demands  complied 
with  would  only  lead  to  further  exactions, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  resist  them  now, 
before  any  thing  is  conceded,  than  here- 
after,  when  it  is  found  that  all  concessions 
are  in  vain.  I  wish  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  uses  this  reasoning 
to  exclude  others  from  their  just  rights, 
had  tried  its  efficacy,  not  by  his  under- 
standing, but  by  (what  are  full  of  much 
better  things)  his  pockets.  Suppose  the 
person  to  whom  he  applied  for  the  melt- 
ings had  withstood  every  plea  of  wife 
and  fourteen  children,  no  business  and 
g^ood  character,  and  refused  him  this 
paltry  little  office  because  he  might  here- 
after attempt  to  get  hold  of  tbo  rwennes 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life ;  would 
not  Mr.  Perceval  have  contended  eagerly 
ag^ainst  the  injustice  of  refusing  moderate 
requests,  because  immoderate  one«  may 
hereai^r  be  made  t 

**  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  so  grossly 
absurd  as  the  argument  which  says,  I 
will  deny  justice  to  you  now,  because  I 
suspect  future  injustice  from  you.  At 
this  rate,  you  may  lock  a  man  up  in  your 
stable,  and  refuse  to  let  him  out  because 
you  suspect  that  he  has  an  intention,  at 
some  future  period,  of  robbing  your  ben* 
roost.  You  may  horsewhip  him  at  Lady- 
day,  because  you  believe  he  will  affront 
you  at  Midsummer.*' 


Patent  Christians," 


**  I  admit  there  is  a  vast  luxury  in 
selecting  a  particular  set  of  Christians, 
and  in  worrying  them  as  a  boy  worries  a 
puppy  dog :  it  is  an  amusement  in  which 
all  the  j^oung  English  are  brought  up 
from  their  earliest  days.  I  like  the  idea 
of  saying  to  men  who  use  a  different 
hassock  from  me,  that,  till  they  change 
their  hassock,  they  shall  never  be  colo- 
nels, aldermen,  or  parliament-men.  While 
I  am  gratifying  my  personal  insolence 
respecting  religious  forms,  I  fondle  my- 
self into  an  idea  that  I  am  religious,  and 
that  I  am  doing  my  duty  in  the  most 
exemplary  (as  I  certainly  am  in  the  most 
easy)  way.  But  then,  my  good  Abraham, 
this  sport,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  become, 
with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  a  little 
dangerous ;  and  if  we  are  not  extremely 
careful  in  taking  the  nmusement,  we 
shall  tumble  into  the  holy  water  and  be 
drowned.  As  it  seems  necessary  to  your 
idea  of  an  established  church  to  have 
somebody  to  worry  and  torment,  suppose 
we  were  to  select,  for  this  purpose, 
William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  and  the  pa- 
tent Christians  of  Clapham.    We  shall 


by  this  expedient  enjoy  the  same  oppor* 
tunity  for  cruelty  and  injustice,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  same  risks.  We 
will  compel  them  to  abjure  vital  clergy- 
men by  a  public  test ;  to  deny  that  the 
said  William  Wilberforce  has  any  power 
of  working  miracles,  touching  for  barren- 
ness, or  any  other  infirmity  ;  or  that  he 
is  endowed  with  any  preternatural  gift 
whatever.  We  will  swear  them  to  the 
doctrine  of  good  works —compel  them 
to  preach  common  sense,  and  to  hear  it 
—  to  frequeut  bishops,  deans,  and  other 
high  churchmen  —  and  to  appear  (once 
in  the  quarter,  at  the  least)  at  some 
melodrame,  opera,  pantomime,  or  other 
light  scenicfll  representation:  in  short, 
we  will  gratify  the  love  of  insolence  and 
power  ;  we  will  enjoy  the  old  orthodox 
sport  of  witnessing  the  impotent  anger 
of  men  compelled  to  submit  to  civil  de- 
gradation, or  to  sacrifice  their  notions  of 
truth  to  ours.  A  nd  all  this  we  may  do 
without  the  slightest  risk,  because  their 
numbers  are,  as  yet,  not  very  consider, 
able.  Cruelty  and  injustice  must,  of 
course,  exist;   but  why  coxtnect  thsm 
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with  danger  1  Wbj  torture  a  bulMog, 
when  you  can  get  a  frog  or  a  rabbit?  I 
am  sure  my  proposal  will  meet  witb  tbe 
most  aniTersal  approbation.  Do  not  be 
apprehensive  of  any  opposition  from  mi- 


nisters. If  it  is  a  case  of  hatred,  we  are 
sure  that  one  man  will  defend  it  by  the 
Gospel ',  if  it  abridges  human  freedom, 
we  know  that  another  will  find  precedents 
for  it  in  the  Revolution." 


Extract  VI. — Sketch  of  the  hUtori/  of  Scottish  Pretbyterianism — Georoethe 
JliirtPs  ridiculous  scrupulositif  about  hit  Coronation  Oath  —  Mrs.  Ptymley 
again. 


"  If  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  en« 
Throned  as  they  are  on  every  side  with 
Jenkinsons,  Percevals,  Melvilles,  and 
other  perils,  were  to  pray  for  divine  illu- 
mination and  aid,  what  more  could  Pro. 
vidence  in  its  mercy  do  than  send  them 
the  example  of  Scotland?  For  what  a 
length  of  years  was  it  attempted  to  cora- 

Eel  the  Scotch  to  change  their  religion  : 
orse,  foot,  artillery,  and  armed  prebend, 
ftriea,  were  sent  out  after  the  Presbyterian 
parsons  and  their  congregations.  Tbe 
Percevals  of  those  days  called  for  blood. 
This  call  is  never  made  in  vain,  and 
blood  was  shed  ;  but,  to  the  astonishment 
and  horror  of  the  Percevals  of  those  days, 
they  could  not  introduce  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  nor  prevent  that  meta- 
phjrsical  people  from  going  to  heaven 
their  true  way,  iustead  of  our  true  way. 
With  a  little  oatmeal  for  food,  and  a  little 
sulphur  for  friction  —  allaying  cutaneous 
irritation  with  the  one  hand,  and  holding 
bis  Calvinistical  creed  in  the  other  — 
Sawney  ran  away  to  his  flinty  hills,  sung 
his  psalm  out  of  tune  bis  own  way,  and 
listened  to  his  sermon  of  two  hours*  long, 
amid  the  rough  and  imposing  melancholy 
of  tbe  tallest  thistles.  But  Sawney 
brought  up  his  unbceeched  offspring  in 


a  cordial  hatred  of  his  oppressors;  and 
Scotland  was  as  much  a  part  of  tbe  weak- 
ness of  England  then,  as  Ireland  is  at 
this  moment.  The  true  and  the  only 
remedy  was  applied :  the  Scotch  were 
suffered  to  worship  God  after  their  own 
tiresome  manuer,  without  pain,  penalty, 
and  privation.  No  lightnings  descended 
from  heaven  ;  the  country  was  not  ruin- 
ed ;  the  world  is  not  yet  come  to  an  end ; 
the  dignitaries  who  foretold  all  these 
consequences  are  utterly  forgotten. 

*'  I  cannot  finish  this  letter,  without 
expressing  my  surprise  and  pleasure  at 
your  abuse  of  the  servile  addresses  poured 
in  upon  the  throne  ;  nor  can  I  conceive 
a  greater  disgust  to  a  monarch,  with  a 
true  English  heart,  than  to  see  such  a 
question  as  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
argued,  not  with  a  reference  to  its  jus- 
tice or  its  importance,  but  universally 
considered  to  be  of  no  further  conse- 
quence than  as  it  affects  his  own  private 
feelings.  I'hat  these  sentiments  should 
be  mine  is  not  wonderful ;  but  how  ther 
came  to  be  yours,  does,  I  confess,  fill 
me  with  surprise.  Are  you  moved  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Irish  brigade  at  Ant- 
werp,  and  the  amorous  violence  which 
awaito  Mrs.  Plymley  1" 


Extract  VII. — Inefficiency  of  the  British  Army,  and  especially  of  our  Generals — 
Picture  of  the  trench  in  Kent —  Necessity  of  having  Irish  Catholics  to  assist 
in  protecting  LordSomcrvilles  Piggery  and  Mrs,  Abraham  Plymley  s  Purity. 

for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making 
a  gallant  defence  behind  hedge-rows, 
and  through  plate-racks  and  hencoops, 
highly  as  I  think  of  their  bravery,  I  do 
not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  so  likely 
to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English  ; 
and  this  from  their  total  unacquaintance 
witli  sciences  of  war.  Old  wheat  and 
beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round  — 
curt-raares  shot — sows,  of  Lord  Somer- 
ville's  breed,  running  wild  over  the 
country  —  the  minister  of  tbe  parish 
wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts  — 
Mrs.  Plymley  in  fits ;  —  all  these  scenes 
of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen 
three  or  four  times  over :  but  it  is  now 


"  Yon  cannot  imagine,  you  say,  that 
England  will  ever  be  ruined  and  con- 
quered ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  I 
can  find,  but  because  it  seems  so  very 
odd  it  should  be  ruined  and  conquered. 
Alas !  so  reasoned  in  their  time  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Plym- 
leys.  But  the  English  are  brave :  so 
were  all  these  nations.  You  might  get 
together  an  hundred  thousand  men,  indi- 
yiaually  brave;  but,  without  generals 
capable  of  commanding  such  a  machinp, 
it  would  be  as  useless  as  a  first-rate  man- 
of-war  manned  by  Oxford  clergymen  or 
Parisian  shopkeepers.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  the  di^Miragement  of  English  officers 
—they  have  had  no  means  of  acquiring 
expenence ;  but  I  do  say  it  to  create 
alarm  :  for  we  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
half  alarmed  enough,  or  to  entertain  that 
sense  of  our  danger  which  leads  to  the 
iiO0t  obyious  means  of  self-defence.    As 


three  centuries  since  an  English  pig  has 
fallen  iu  a  fair  battle  upon  English 
ground,  or  a  farm-house  been  rifled,  or 
a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjected  to  any 
other  proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial 
endearmeiUs  of  her  sleek  and  orthodox 
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mate.  Tbe  old  edition  of  Plutarch's 
Ltrec,  which  lies  in  the  corner  of  your 
parlour-windovr,  has  contributed  to  work 
you  up  to  the  most  romantic  expectations 
of  our  Roman  behaviour.  You  are  per- 
suaded that  Ix)rd  Amherst  will  defend 
Kew  Bridge  like  Cocles ;  that  some  maid 
of  honour  will  break  awnj  from  lier  cap* 
tiritj,  and  swim  orer  the  Thames  ;  tliat 
the  Duke  of  York  will  bum  bis  capitu- 
lating' hand;  and  little  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  giye  forty  years*  purchase  for 
Moulsham  Hall,  while  the  Froneh  are 
encamped  upon  it  I  hopo  we  shall  wit. 
ness  all  tliis,  if  the  French  do  come;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  I  am  so  enchanted  with 
the  ordinary  English  behaviour  of  these 


invaluable  persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray 
no  opportunity  may  be  given  than  for 
Roman  valour,  and  for  those,  venr  im- 
Roman  pensions  which  they  wonld  all. 
of  course,  take  especial  care 'to  dain  in 
consequence.  But  whatever  was  oar 
conduct,  if  every  ploughman  was  as 
great  a  hero  as  he  who  was  called  froBi 
his  oxen  to  save  Rome  from  her  enemies, 
I  should  still  say,  that,  at  such  a  dins, 
you  want  the  affections  of  all  your  sub' 
jects  in  both  islands:  there  is  no  spirit 
which  you  must  alienate,  no  heart  voa 
must  avert ;  every  man  most  feel  he  has 
a  country,  and  that  there  is  an  urgent 
and  pressing  cause  why  he  should  ex- 
pose himself  to  deatli." 


Extract  VI II. — Slate  of  Feeling  about  PapUtt  and  Baboons  Conirastei-^ 
Weight  of  Sftielf  O^ Connelly  <5  r •>  <"'  ^^*  *^*^'^  ^f  Wealth  and  RespectabUiUf 
—  Ihe  Scarlet  Ladj/,  and  Red  Hair  —  Another  Cut  at  Clapham  Common. 


**  The  effects  of  penal  laws,  in  matters 
of  religion,  are  never  conSned  to  those 
limits  in  which  the  legislature  intended 
Ihey  sliould  bo  placed  :  it  is  not  only 
that  I  am  excluded  from  certain  offices 
and  dignities  because  I  am  a  Ctitholic, 
but  the  exclusion  carries  with  it  a  certain 
stigma,  which  degrades  me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  monopolising  sect,  and  the  very 
name  of  my  religion  becomes  odious. 
These  effects  are  so  very  striking  in 
England,  that  1  solemnly  believe  hlue 
and  red  baboons  to  be  more  popular  here 
than  Catholics  and  Presbyterians;  they 
are  more  understood,  and  there  is  a 
greater  disposition  to  do  something  for 
them.  When  a  country  squire  hears  of 
an  ape,  his  first  feeling  is  to  give  it  nuts 
and  apples ;  when  he  hears  of  a  Dis- 
senter, his  immediate  impulse  is  to  com- 
mit it  to  the  county  gaol,  to  shave  its 
head,  to  alter  its  customary  food,  and  to 
have  it  privaltely  whipped.  This  is  no 
caricature,  but  an  accurate  picture  of 
national  feelings,  as  they  degrade  and 
endanger  us  at  this  very  moment. 

"In  the  last  year,  laud,  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 
purchased  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  he-Perceval, 
and  be-Canning,  and  be-Cnstlereogh  such 
a  body  of  men  as  this  out  of  their  com- 
mon rights  ond  their  common  sense  1 
Mr.  George  Canning  may  laugh  and  joke 
at  the  idea  of  Protestant  bailiffs  ravishing 
Caiholic  ladies,  under  the  ninth  clause 
of  the  Sun-set  Bill;  hut,  if  some  better 
remedy  is  not  applied  to  the  distractions 
of  Ireland  than  the  jocularity  of  Mr. 
Canning,  tbey  will  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  pension,  and  to  the  pension  of  those 
*  near  ond  dear  relatives,*  for  whose  eat- 
ing, drinking,  washing,  and  clothing, 
every  mon  in  iho  United  Kingdoms  now 
pays  his  twopence  or  threepence  a.year. 


You  may  call  these  observations  coarse, 
if  you  please ;  but  I  have  no  idea  that 
the  Sophias  and  Carolines  of  any  man 
breathing  are  to  eat  national  veal,  to 
drink  public  tea,  to  wear  Treasury  ri- 
bands, and  then  that  we  are  to  be  told 
that  it  is  coarse  to  animadvert  upon  this 
pitiful  and  eleemosynary  splendour.  If 
this  is  right,  why  not  mention  it  1  If  it 
is  wrong,  why  should  not  he  who  enjoys 
the  ease  of  supporting  his  sisters  in  this 
manner  bear  the  shame  of  iti  Every 
body  seems,  hitherto,  to  have  spared  a 
man  who  never  spares  any  body. 

"  As  for  the  enormous  wax  candles, 
and  superstitious  mummeries,  and  painted 
jackets  of  the  Catholic  priests,  I  fear 
them  not.  1  ell  me  that  the  world  will 
return  again,  under  the  influence  of  the 
small-pox;  that  Lord  Castlereagh  will 
hereafter  oppose  the  power  of  the  court ; 
that  Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  Grattan  will 
do  each  of  them  a  mean  and  dishonour- 
able action ;  that  any  body  who  has  heard 
Lord  Redesdale  speak  once,  will  know- 
ingly and  willingly  hear  him  again  ;  that 
Lord  Eldon  has  assented  to  the  Hct  of 
two  and  two  making  four,  without  shed- 
ding tears,  or  expressing  the  smallest 
doubt  or  scruple;  —  tell  me  any  other 
thing,  absurd  or  incredible,  but,  for  tbe 
love  of  common  sense,  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  general  diffusion  of  popeiy. 
It  is  too  absurd  to  be  reasoned  upon; 
every  man  feels  it  is  nonsense  when  he 
hears  it  stated,  and  so  does  every  man 
while  he  is  stating  it 

"  I'here  are  forty -five  members  in  one 
house,  and  sixteen  in  the  other,  who  al- 
ways are  Dissenters.  There  is  no  law 
which  would  prevent  "every  member  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  from  heing  Dis- 
senters. The  Catholics  could  not  bring 
into  pailiament  half  the  number  of  dw 
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Scotch  members ;  and  yet  one  exclusion 
is  ofsucb  immense  importance,  because 
it  has  taken  place;  and  the  other,  no 
human  being  thinks  of,  because  no  one 
is  accustomed  to  it.  1  hare  often  thought, 
if  the  tciadom  of  our  ance$tors  had  excluded 
all  persons  witli  red  hair  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  throes  and  conyul- 
sions  it  would  occasion  to  restore  them 
to  their  natural  rights !  What  mobs  and 
hots  would  it  produce !  To  what  infinite 
abuse  and  obloquj  would  the  capillary 
patriot  be  exposed  !  what  wormwood 
would  distil  from  Mr.  Perceval !  what 
froth  would  drop  from  Mr.  Canning! 
bow  (I  will  not  say  im/,  but  our  Lord 
Hawkesbory,  for  he  belongs  to  us  all) 
bow  our  Lord  Hawkesbury  would  work 
away  about  the  hair  of  King  William, 
and  Lord  Somers,  and  the  authors  of  the 
great  and  glorious  revolution  !  how  Lord 
Eldon  would  appeal  to  the  Deity,  and 
bis  own  virtues,  and  to  the  hair  of  his 
children!  Some  would  say  that  red- 
haired  men  were  superstitious  ;  some 
would  prove  they  were  Atheists;  they 
would  be  petitioned  against,  as  the  friends 
of  slavery  and  the  advocates  for  revolt: 
in  short,  such  a  corrupter  of  the  heart 
and  the  understanding  is  the  spirit  of 
persecution,  that  these  unfortunate  people 
(conspired  against  by  their  f«llow-8ub- 
jects  of  every  complexion),  if  they  did 
not  emigrate  lo  countries  where  hair 
of  another  colour  was  persecuted,  would 
be  driven  to  the  falsehood  of  perukes  or 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Tricosiari  fluid. 

•*  As  for  the  dangers  of  the  Church 
(in  spite  of  the  staggering  events  which 


have  lately  taken  place),  I  have  not  yet 
entirely  lost  my  confidence  in  the  power 
of  common  sense  ;  and  I  believe  the 
Church  to  be  in  no  danger  at  all :  but  if 
it  is,  that  danger  is  not  irom  the  Catholics 
hut  from  the  Methodists,  and  from  that 
patent  Christianity  which  has  been  for 
some  time  manufacturing  at  Clapham,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  old  and  admimble 
article  prepared  by  the  Church.  I  would 
counsel  my  lords  the  bishops  to  keep 
their  eyes  upon  that  holy  village  and  its 
hallowed  vicmity.  They  will  find  there 
a  seal  in  making  converte  far  superior  to 
any  thing  which  exists  among  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  n  contempt  for  the  great  mass 
of  English  clergy,  much  more  rooted  and 

firofound ;  and  a  regular  fund  to  purchase 
ivings  for  those  groaning  and  garrulous 
gentlemen  whom  they  denominate,  by  a 
standing  sarcasm  against  the  regular 
church,  Gospel  Preachers  and  V^ital 
Clergymen.  1  am  too  firm  a  believer  in 
the  general  propriety  and  respectability 
of  the  English  clergy  to  believe  they 
have  much  to  feur,  cither  from  old  non- 
sense or  from  new ;  but,  if  the  Church 
must  be  fupposod  lo  be  in  danger,  I 
prefer  that  nonsense  which  is  grown  half- 
venerable  from  time,  tlio  force  of  which 
I  have  already  tried  and  baffled  —  which, 
at  le:ist,  has  some  excuse  in  the  dark 
and  ignorant  ages  in  which  it  originated. 
The  religious  cnlhusijism  manufactured 
by  living  men  boforo  my  own  eyes  dis- 
gusts my  understanding  as  much,  in- 
fluences my  imngin-.itiou  not  at  all,  and 
excites  my  apprehensions  much  more." 


ExTEACT  IX. —  Willi/  ami  humorous  Illustration  of  the  Position  and  Vrospccts 
of  the  Irish  Papists,  anno  Domini  1808. 


**  Dear  Abraham, — What  amuses  me 
the  most  is  to  bear  of  the  indulgences 
which  the  Catholics  iiave  received,  and 
their  exorbitance  in  not  being  satisfied 
with  those  indulgences.  Xow,  if  you 
complain  to  m«  that  a  man  is  obtrusive, 
and  bhameless  in  his  requests,  and  thut 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  liiui  to  reason,  I 
must  first  of  all  hear  the  whole  of  your 
conduct  towards  hiui ;  for  you  may  have 
taken  frum  him  so  much  in  the  firbt  in. 
stiuice,  thut,  in  spite  of  a  long  series  of 
restitution,  a  \\x»\.  latitude  for  petition 
may  still  remain  behind. 

'•  There  is  a  village  (no  matter  where) 
in  which  the  inhabitants,  on  one  day  in 
the  year,  sit  down  to  a  dinner  prepared 
at  the  common  expense.  By  im  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  tyranny,  which  Lord 
Hawkesbury  would'  call  the  wisdom  of 
the  village  ancestors,  the  inhabitants  of 
three  of  the  streets,  about  an  hundred 
years  ago,  seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fourth  street,  bound  them  hand  and 


foot,  laid  them  upon  tlieir  bauks,  and 
compelled  them  to  look  on  while  the  rest 
were  stuffing  ihembclves  with  beef  and 
beer :  the  next  year,  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  I  ersecuted  strec',  thougli  they  con- 
tiibuted  an  evjual  quota  of  the  expense, 
were  tiealed  precisely  in  tljc  same  man- 
ner. The  tyranny  grew  into  a  custom ; 
and,  as  tlie  manner  of  our  nature  is,  it 
was  considered  a^  the  most  sacred  of  all 
duties  to  keep  tliese  |»oor  fellows  without 
their  annual  dinner.  Tlie  village  was  so 
tenacious  of  this  practice,  that  nothing 
could  induce  them  lo  resign  it ;  every 
enemy  to  it  ^^as  looled  upon  as  a  dis- 
believer in  Divine  Providence;  and  any 
nefarious  churchwarden,  who  wished  to 
succeed  in  his  election,  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  represent  his  antagonist  as  an 
abolitionist,  in  order  to  frustrate  his  am- 
bition, endanger  his  life,  and  throw  the 
village  into  a  state  of  the  most  dreadful 
commotion.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
obnoxious  street  gfeiititoi  hpu>  well  peo- 
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l^ed,  and  its  inLabittnts  so  firmly  anited, 
tliat  their  oppresson,  more  afrmid  of  in- 
jiutice,  were  more  disposed  to  be  just. 
At  the  next  dinner,  they  are  unbound  — 
the  year  after,  allowed  to  sit  upright  — 
then  a  bit  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  water ; 
till  at  last,  after  a  lon^  series  of  conces- 
sions, the^  are  emboldened  to  ask,  in 
pretty  plain  terms,  that  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  and  to  fill  tlieir  bellies  as  well  as 
the  rast.  Forthwith,  a  general  cry  of 
shame  and  scandal :  '  Ten  years  ago, 
were  you  not  laid  upon  your  backs'! 
Don't  you  rNnember  what  a  great  thing 
you  thought  it  to  get  a  piece  of  bread  I 
How  thankful  you  were  for  cheese- 
parings t  Hare  you  forgotten  that  me- 
morable era,  when  the  lord  of  the  manor 
interfered  to  obtiun  for  you  a  slice  of  the 
public  pudding  1  And  now,  with  an  au- 
dacity only  ecjualled  by  your  ingratitude, 
3rou  bare  the  impudence  to  ask  for  knives 
and  forks,  aod  to  request,  in  terms  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken,  that  you  may  sit 
down  to  table  with  the  rest,  and  be  in- 
dulged even  with  beef  and  beer !  There 
are  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  dishes, 
which  we  have  reserved  for  ourselves; 
the  rest  has  been  thrown  open  to  you,  in 
the  utmost  profusion :  yon  hare  potatoes 


and  carrots,  suet  dompHngs,  sops  in  the 
pan,  and  delicious  toast  aod  water,  i& 
meredible  quantities.  Beeft  matton, 
lamb,  pork,  and  real,  are  onrs;  and,  if 
you  were  not  the  most  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied of  human  beings,  you  would 
never  think  of  aspiring  to  enjoy  them.' 

"  Is  not  this,  my  dainty  Abraham,  the 
very  nonsense  and  the  rery  insult  which 
is  talked  to,  and  practised  npoo,  the 
Catholics  ?  Vou  are  surprised  that  ikea 
who  hare  tasted  of  partial  justice  sboold 
ask  for  perfect  justice ;  that  he,  who  has 
been  robbed  of  coat  aud  cloak,  will  not 
be  contented  with  the  reatitntion  of  one 
of  his  garmentB.  He  would  be  a  very 
lasr  blockhead  if  he  were  content ;  and 
I  (who,  though  an  inhabitant  of  the  vil- 
lage, have  preserved,  thank  God !  some 
sense  of  justice^  most  earnestly  counael 
these  half-fed  claimants  to  persevere  in 
their  just  demands  till  they  are  admitted 
to  a  more  conq>lete  share  of  a  dinner  for 
which  they  pay  as  much  as  the  others ; 
and  if  they  see  a  little  attenuated  lawyer 
squabbling  at  the  head  of  their  opponents, 
let  tliem  desire  him  to  empty  his  pockets, 
and  to  pull  out  all  the  pieces  of  duck, 
fowl,  and  pudding,  which  he  has  filched 
from  the  public  feast,  to  carry  home  to 
his  wife  and  children." 


Extract  X .  —  George  Canning — Joseph  Jekyll  —  Samson  Agomstes — Ridinle 
of  the  Tories  comidering  it  possible  that  they  should  overthrow  Bonaparte, 


**  Dear  Abraham, — In  the  correspond- 
ence which  is  passing  between  us,  you 
are  perpetually  alluding  to  the  foreign 
secretary  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  dangers 
of  Ireland,  which  I  am  pressing  upon 
your  notice,  you  have  nothing  to  urge 
but  the  confidence  which  you  repose  in 
the  discretion  and  sound  sense  of  this 
gentleman.*  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have 
listened  to  him  long,  and  often,  with  the 
g^atest  attention ;  I  have  used  every 
exertion  in  my  power  to  take  a  fair  mea- 
sure of  him,  and  it  appears  to  me  impos- 
sible to  hear  him  upon  any  arduous 
topic  without  perceiving,  that  he  is 
eminently  deficient  in  those  solid  and 
serious  qualities  upon  which,  and  upon 
which  alone,  the  confidence  of  a  great 
country  can  properly  repose.  He  sweats, 
and  laoours,  and  works  for  sense;  and 
Mr.  Ellis  seems  always  to  think  it  is 
coming ;  but  it  does  not  come ;  the  ma- 
chine cannot  draw  up  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  spring.  Providence  has 
made  him  a  light,  jesting,  paragraph- 


writing  man,  and  that  he  will  remain  io 
his  dying  day.  When  he  is  jocular  ha  is 
strong,  when  he  is  serious  he  is  like 
Sampson  in  a  wig  ;  any  ordinary  person 
is  a  match  for  him.  A  song ;  an  ironical 
letter ;  a  burlesque  ode ;  an  attack  in  the 
newspaper  upou  Nicoll*s  eye;  a  smart 
speech  of  twenty  minutes,  full  of  gross 
misrepresentations  and  clever  turns,  ex- 
cellent language,  a  spirited  manner, 
lucky-  quotation ;  success  in  provoking 
dull  men;  some  half  information  picked 
up  in  Pall  Mall  in  the  morning :  these 
are  your  friend's  natural  weapons ;  all 
these  things  he  can  do.  Here  I  nJlow 
him  to  be  truly  great ;  nay,  1  will  be 
just,  and  go  still  further.  If  he  would 
confine  himself  to  these  things,  and  con. 
sider  the  facete  and  the  playful  to  be  the 
basis  of  his  character,  he  would,  for  that 
species  of  roan,  be  universally  regarded 
as  a  person  of  a  very  good  understand, 
ing ;  call  him  a  legislator,  a  reasoner, 
and  the  conductor  of  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  ab- 


*  "  The  attack  upon  virtue  and  morals  in  the  debate  upon  Copenhagen  is  brought 
forward  with  great  ostentation  by  this  gentleman's  friends.  But  is  Harlequin  less 
Harlequin  because  he  acts  well  I  I  was  present ;  he  leaped  about,  touched  faoU  with 
his  wand,  turned  yes  into  no,  and  no  into  yes :  it  was  a  pantomime  wdl  played,  but 
a  pantomime.  Harlequin  deserves  higher  waget  than  he  did  two  years  ago ;  is  he, 
thewfore,  «t  for  serious  parU  1"  ^g,^^,  .^  V^uuglC 
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surd  M  if  a  butterfly  were  to  tench  beet 
to  make  honey.  Thtit  be  is  an  extranr- 
dioary  writer  of  small  poetry,  and  a 
diner  out  of  the  highest  lustre,  I  do 
moat  readily  admit.  After  George  Sel- 
wjrn,  and  perhaps  Tickell,  there  has 
been  no  such  man  for  this  half  century. 
The  foreign  secretary  is  a  gentleman,—. 
a  reapactable,  as  well  as  an  highly  agree- 
able man  in  private  life  ;  but  you  may  as 
well  feed  me  with  decayed  potatoes  as 
console  me  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  by 
the  resonroes  of  his  ttnu  and  his  ditere' 
tion.  It  is  only  the  public  situation 
which  this  gentleman  holds  whioh  en- 
titles me,  or  induces  me,  to  say  so  much 
about  him.  He  is  a  fly  in  amber  -,  no- 
body cares  about  the  fly  :  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  How  the  devil  did  he  get  there  7 
Nor  do  I  attack  him  from  tlra  love  of 
glory,  but  from  the  love  of  utility,  as  a 
burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutch 
dyke,  for  fear  it  should  flood  a  province. 

"  Your  blockading  ships  may  be 
forced  to  come  home  for  provisions  and 
repairs,  or  they  may  be  blown  off  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  compelled  to  bear 
away  for  theor  own  coast ;  and  you  will 
observe  that  the  very  same  wind  which 
looks  you  up  in  the  British  Channel 
when  you  are  got  there,  is  eminently  fa- 
vourable for  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
And  yet  this  is  called  government ;  and 
the  people  huzza  Friar  Perceval,  for  con- 
tinuing to  expose  his  country  day  after 
day  to  such  tremendous  perils  as  these, 
— cursing  the  men  who  would  have 
given  up  a  question  in  theology  to  have 
saved  us  from  such  a  risk.  The  Brit- 
ish empire  at  this  moment  is  in  the 
state  of  a  peach-blossom,— if  the  wind 
blows  gently  from  one  quarter  it  sur- 
vives, if  furiously  from  the  other  it  pe- 


rishes. A  stiff  breese  may  set  in  from 
the  north,  the  Rochefort  squadron  will 
be  taken,  and  the  friar  will  be  the  most 
holy  of  men ;  if  it  comes  from  some 
other  point,  Ireland  is  gone,  we  curse 
ourselves  as  a  set  of  monastic  madmen, 
and  call  out  for  the  unavailing  satisfac- 
tion of  Mr.  Perceval's  head.  Such  a 
state  of  political  existence  is  soaroely 
credible ;  it  is  the  action  of  a  mad  young 
fool  standing  upon  one  foot,  and  peeping 
down  the  crater  of  Mount  JStna,— .not 
the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  a  sober  people 
deciding  upon  their  best  and  dearest  in- 
terests ;  and  in  the  name,  the  much -in- 
jured name,  of  Heaven,  what  is  it  all 
for,  that  we  expose  ourselves  to  these 
dangers  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  sell  more 
muslin  1  Is  it  that  we  may  acquire 
more  territory?  Is  it  that  we  may 
strengthen  what  we  have  already  ac- 
quired 1  No  :  nothing  of  all  this  ;  but 
that  one  set  of  Irishmen  may  torture  an- 
other set  of  Irishmen, —  that  Sir  Phelim 
O'CaUagan  may  continue  to  whip  Sir 
Toby  M'lackle,  his  next  door  neigh- 
bour, and  continue  to  ravish  his  Catho- 
lic daughters ;  and  these  are  the  mea- 
sures which  the  honest  and  consistent 
secretary  supports ;  and  this  is  the  se- 
cretary whose  genius  in  the  estimation  of 
brother  Abraham  is  to  extinguish  the 
genius  of  Bonaparte.  Pompey  was 
killed  by  a  slave,  Goliah  smitten  by  a 
stripling,  Pyrrhus  died  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman  ;  tremble,  thou  gn^'eat  Gaul,  from 
whose  head  an  armed  Minerva  leapt 
forth  in  the  hour  of  danger;  tremble, 
thou  scourge  of  God,  a  pleasant  man  is 
come  out  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be 
laid  low  by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and  he  shall 
talk  his  pleasant  talk  against  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  no  more." 


Extract  XI. — Honours  that  ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  TorieSy  in  cote  of 
their  conceding  the  Cathotic  Claims. 

*'  Let  the  present  administration  give 
up  but  this  one  point,  and  there  is  no- 


ready  money  shall  be  well  and  trulj  paid 
into  his  hand.  Lastly,  what  remains  to 
Mr.  George  Canning,  but  that  he  ride  up 
and  down  Pall  Mall  glorious  upon  a 
white  horse,  and  that  they  cry  out  before 
him, '  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  states- 
man who  hath  written  The  Needy 
Knife-Grinder  and  the  German  play  V 
Adieu  only  for  the  (present ;  you  shall 
hear  from  me  again  ;  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  cannot  long  be  silent." 

Extract    XII.  —  Statistical   Details  of  Protestant    Oppression  and  Catholic 
Grievances  in  Ireland —  Views  of  Mrs.  Abraham  Plymleyfor  her  son  Joel. 

meet  together  in  a  vestry  meeting,  at 
which  no  Catholic  has  the  right  to  vote^ 
and  tax  all  the  lands  in  the  parish  li.  6d. 
fe^arl   of  i^ingal  Y      In  a  parisb  where      per  acre,  or  iu  the  pound,  I  forget  whichi 
there  are  four  thousand  Catholics,  and      for  the  repairs  of  the  church,.- and  how 
fifty  Proleftants,  the   Ptotestants  may      has  the  necessity  of  these  repairs  been 


thing  which  I  would  not  consent  to 
grant  them.  Mr.  Perceval  shall  have 
niU  liberty  to  insult  the  tomb  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  to  torment  every  eminent  Dis- 
senter in  Great  Britain  ;  Lord  Camden 
shall  have  largo  boxes  of  plums;  Mr. 
Rose  receive  permission  to  prefix  to  his 
name  the  apellative  of  virtuous ;  and  to 
the  Viscount  Castlereagh  a  round  sum  of 


**  I  request  to  know  if  the  vestry 
taxes  in  Ireland  are  a  mere  matter  of  ro- 
mantic feeling,  which  can  affect  only  the 
Earl   of  Fingal  \      In  a  parish  where 
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Qscertained  ?  A  Protestant  plumber  bos 
discovered  that  it  wants  neiv  leading  ;  a 
Protestant  carpenter  is  convinced  tbe 
timbers  are  not  sound  ;  and  a  glazier 
who  bates  bolj  water  (as  an  accoacbeur 
hates  celibacy)  because  he  gets  nothing 
by  it,  is  employed  to  put  in  new  sashes. 

*'  Tbe  grand  juries  in  Ireland  are  the 
great  scene  of  jobbing.  Tbey  have  a 
power  of  making  a  county  rate,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  for  roads,  bridges,  and 
other  objects  of  general  accommodation. 
'  You  suffer  the  road  to  be  brought 
through  my  park,  and  1  will  have  the 
bridge  constructed  in  n  situation  where 
it  will  make  a  beautiful  object  to  your 
house.  You  do  my  job,  and  i  will  do 
yours.'  These  are  tbe  sweet  and  in. 
terestirig  subjects  which  occasionally  oc- 
cupy Milesian  gentlemen  while  tbey  are 
attendant  upon  this  grand  inquest  of  jus- 
tice. But  tliere  is  a  religion,  it  seems* 
even  in  jobs ;  and  it  will  be  highly  gra- 
tifying to  Mr.  Perceval,  to  learn,  that  no 
man  in  Ireland  who  believes  in  seven 
sacraments  can  carry  a  public  road,  or 
bridge,  one  jard  out  of  tbe  direction 
most  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  that 
nobody  can  cheat  that  public  who  does 
not  expound  the  scriptures  in  tbe  purest 
and  most  orthodox  manner.  This  wilt 
give  pleasure  to  Mr.  Perceval ;  but,  from 
his  unfairness  upon  these  topics,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  justice,  and  the  proper  feel- 
ings of  Mr.  Huskisson.  I  ask  him,  if 
the  human  mind  can  experience  a  more 
dreadful  sensation  than  to  see  its  own 
jobs  refused,  and  the  jobs  of  another  re- 
ligion perpetually  succeeding.  I  ask 
him  his  opinion  of  a  jobless  faith,  of  a 
creed  which  deems  a  man  through  life  to 
a  lean  and  plunderless  integrity.  He 
knows  that  human  nature  cannot,  and 
will  not,  bear  it ;  and  if  he  were  to  paint 
a  poUdcnl  Tartarus,  it  would  be  an  end- 
less series  ofsnug  expectations  and  cruel 
disappointments.  These  are  a  few  of 
many  dreadful  inconveniences  which  the 
Catholics  of  nil  ranks  suffer  from  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  at  present  op- 
pressed. Besides,  look  nt  human  na- 
ture. VVhnt  is  the  history  of  all  pro- 
fessions ?  Joel  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  bar.  Has  Mrs.  Plymley  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  his  being  chancellor  1  Do 
not  his  two  shrivelled  aunts  live  in  the 


certainty  of  seeing  him  in  that  atnatioD, 
and  of  cutting  out  with  th^r  own  hands 
his  equity  habiliments  1  And  I  could 
name  a  certain  minister  of  the  Gospel 
who  does  not,  in  the  bottom  of  bis  heart, 
much  differ  from  these  opinions.  Do 
you  think  that  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  holy  catholic  church  are  not  as 
absurd  as  Protestant  papas  and  mammas  1 
The  probability  I  admit  to  be,  in  each 
particular  case,  that  the  sweet  little 
blockhead  will,  in  fact,  never  get  a  brief; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a 
parent  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to 
Bantry  Bay  who  does  not  conceive  that 
his  child  is  the  unfortunate  victim,  of  the 
exclusion,  and  that  nothing  abort  of  posi- 
tive law  could  prevent  his  own  dear,  pre- 
eminent Paddy  from  rising  to  the  high- 
est  honours  of  the  state.  So  with  tbe 
army  and  parliament;  in  fact,  few  are 
excluded  ;  but,  in  imagination,  all.  You 
keep  twenty  or  thirty  Catholics  out,  and 
you  lose  the  affections  of  four  millions ; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  recent  circum- 
stances have  by  no  means  tended  to  di- 
minish in  the  minds  of  men  that  hope  of 
elevation  beyond  their  own  rank  which 
is  so  congenial  to  our  nature  :  froai 
pleading  for  John  Roe  to  taxing  John 
Bull,  from  jesting  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
writing  in  the  Anti^Jacvhin,  to  managing 
the  affairs  of  Europe, — these  are  leaps 
which  seem  to  justify  the  fondest  dreams 
of  mothers  and  of  aunts. 

'*  I  admit  that  nothing  can  be  mors 
reasonable  than  to  expect  that  a  Catholic 
priest  should  starve  to  death,  genteelly, 
and  pleasantly,  for  the  good  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  but  is  it  equally  reason- 
able to  expect  that  he  should  do  so  fw 
Protestant  pews,  and  Protestant  brick 
and  mortar  1  On  an  Irish  sabbath,  tbe 
bell  of  a  neat  parish  church  often  sum- 
mons to  church  only  the  parson,  and  an 
occasionally  conforming  clerk  ;  while, 
two  hundred  yards  off,  a  thousand  Ca- 
tholics are  huddled  together  in  a  miser, 
able  hovel,  and  jielted  by  all  tlie  storms 
of  heaven.  Can  any  thing  be  more  dis- 
tressing than  to  see  a  venerable  man 
pouring  forth  sublime  truths  in  tattered 
breeches,  and  depending  for  his  food 
upon  the  little  offal  he  gets  from  his 
parishioners." 


Extract  XIII. — Domestic  Virtues  of  Perceval  extolled— ReUgion  too  oJUn 
a  matter  of  fashion  —  Gog  and  Mogog — the  Pope, 


"  I  cannot  describe  the  horror  and 
disgust  which  I  felt  nt  hearing  Mr.  Per- 
ceval call  upon  the  then  ministry  for 
measures  of  vigour  in  Ireland.  If  I 
lived  at  Hampstead  upon  stewed  meats 
and  claret ;  if  I  walked  to  church  every 
Sunday  before  eleven  young  gentlemen 
of  my  own  begetting/ with  their  faces 


washed,  and  their  hair  pleasingly  combed; 
if  the  Almighty  had  blessed  me  with 
every  earthly  comfort,  how  awfully 
would  I  pause  before  I  sent  forth  tbs 
flame  and  the  sword  over  the  cabins  of 
the  poor,  brave,  generous,  openheaited 
peasants  of  Ireland. 
*<  If  you  were  to  bring  the  Catholics 
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into  the  daylight  of  the  world,  to  the 
high  situation  of  the  lurmy,  the  navy,  and 
the  bar,  numbera  of  them  would'  come 
over  to  the  established  church,  and  do  as 
other  people  do ;  instead  of  that,  jou  set 
a  mark  of  infamy  upon  them,  rouse  erery 
passion  of  our  nature  in  favour  of  their 
creed,  and  then  wonder  that  men  are 
blind  to  the  follies  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. There  are  hardly  any  instances  of 
old  and  rich  families  ninong  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters :  when  a  man  keeps  a 
coach,  and  lives  in  good  company,  he 
comes  to  church,  and  gets  ashamed  of 
the  meeting-house  ;  if  this  is  not  tlie 
case  with  the  father,  it  is  almost  always 
the  case  with  the  son.  I'hese  things 
would  never  be  so,  if  the  Dissenters 
were,  in  practice,  as  much  excluded  from 
all  the  concerns  of  civil  life  as  the  Catho- 
lics are.  If  a  rich  young  Catholic  were 
in  Parliament,  he  would  belong  to  White's 
and  to  Brookes*s, —  would  keep  race- 
horses, — would  walk  up  and  down  Pall 
Mall, — ^be  exonerated  of  his  ready  money 
and  his  constitution,— become  as  totally 
devcnd  of  morality,  honesty,  knowledge, 
and  civility,  as  Protestant  loungers  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  return  home  with  a  su- 
preme contempt  for  Father  OXeary,  and 
Father  O'ColIaghan.    I  am  astonished  at 


tiie  madness  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  in 
not  perceiving  that  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion i8«Catholic  in6delity;  that  to  en- 
tangle their  people  in  the  intrigues  of  a 
Protestant  parliament,  and  a  Protestant 
court,  is  to  insur^  the  loss  of  every  man 
of  fashion  and  consequence  in  their  com- 
munity. The  true  receipt  for  preserving 
their  religion  is  Mr.  Percevars  receipt 
for  destrojring  it ;  it  is,  to  deprive  every 
rich  Catholic  of  all  the  objects  of  secular 
ambition,  to  separate  him  from  the  Pro- 
testant, and  to  shut  him  up  in  his  castle 
with  priests,  and  relics. 

**  I  thought  that  the  terror  of  the  Pope 
had  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
nursery,  ond  merely  employed  as  a 
means  to  induce  young  master  to  enter 
into  his  smallclothes  with  greater  speed, 
and  to  eat  his  breakfast  with  greater  at- 
tention to  decorum.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  name  of  the  Pope  is  ad- 
mirable ;  but  why  push  it  beyond  ? 

**  Gog  and  Magog  have  produced  as 
much  influence  npon  human  affairs  as 
the  Pope  has  done  for  this  half  century 
past ;  and,  by  spoiling  him  of  his  pos- 
sessions, and  degrading  him  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe,  Bonaparte  has  not  taken 
quite  the  proper  method  of  increasing  his 
influence. 


Extract  XIV. —  One  Religion  as  good  as  another  for  all  praclieal  purposes  in 
the  tporld  ofpoliticsy  in  law,  ^c. — A  Claphamite  chancellor  to  be  eschewed, 
however. 


"  But  why  not  a  Catholic  king,  as  well 
as  a  Catholic  member  of  porliament,  or 
of  the  cabinet  1  Because  it  is  probable 
that  the  one  would  be  mischievous,  and 
the  other  not.  A  Catholic  king  might 
struggle  against  the  Protestantism  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  struggle  was  not  suc- 
cessful, it  would  at  least  be  dangerous  : 
but  the  efibrts  of  nny  other  Catholic 
would  be  quite  insignificant,  and  his 
hope  of  success  so  small,  that  it  is  quite 
improbable  the  eflfort  would  ever  be 
made.  My  argument  is,  that  in  so  Pro- 
testant a  country  as  Great  Britain,  the 
character  of  her  parliaments  and  her  ca- 
binet could  not  be  changed  by  the  few 
Catholics  who  would  ever  find  their  way 
to  the  one,  or  the  other;  but  the  power 
of  the  crown  is  immeasurably  greater 
than    the    power  which    the   Catholics 


could  obtain  from  any  other  speoief  of 
authority  in  the  state;  and  it  does  not 
follow,  because  the  lesser  degree  of 
power  is  innocent  that  the  greater  should 
be  so  too.  As  for  the  stress  you  lay 
upon  the  danger  of  a  Catholic  chancellor, 
I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  his  appointment  would  not  do  a  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  mischief  to  the 
English  church  that  might  be  done  by  a 
methodistical  chancellor  of  the  true  Clap- 
hum  breed  ;  and  I  request  to  know,  if  it 
is  really  so  very  necessary  that  a  chan- 
cellor should  be  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  how  many  chancel- 
lors you  have  hod  within  the  last  cen- 
tury who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  Pres- 
byterian religion  1  And,  again,  how 
many  have  you  had  who  notoriously 
have  been  without  any  religion  at  all  V 


Extract  XV. — Mode  in  which  Catholics  in  office  would  conciliate  the  good 
opin'wn  of  the  Protestant  Clergy. 

be  engaged  in  the  same  cause  if  Cockell 
was  a  Catholic  and  Mingny  a  Muggle- 
tonian.    It  is  supposed  that  Huskisson 


**  A  sort  of  notion  has,  by  some  means 
or  another,  crept  into  the  world,  that 
difference  of  religion  would  render  men 
unfit  to  perform  together  the  offices  of 
common  and  civil  life ;  that  Brother 
Wood  and  Brother  Grose  could  not  tra- 
vel toother  the  same  circuit  if  they  dif- 
feted  u  creed,  nor  Cockell  and  Mingay 


and  SirPIarry  Englefield  would  squabble 
behind  the  speaker's  chair  about  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  and  many  a  turnpike- 
bill  miscarry  by  the  sarcastical  contro- 
versies of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown  and  Sir 
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John  Tbrookaorton  upon  tbe  red  pre- 
■enoe.  I  with  I  could  see  tome  of  tbea* 
gymploms  of  earnestDess  upon  1^  sub- 
ject of  religion ;  but  it  really  seems  to 
me,  that,  in  tbe  present  state  of  society, 
men  no  more  think  about  inquiring  coo- 
ceming  each  other's  faith  than  tbey  do 
oooceming  the  colour  of  each  other's 
skins.  There  may  have  been  times  in 
England  when  the  quarter  sessioos 
would  have  been  disturbed  by  theological 
polemics',  but  now,  after  a  CathoUe 
justice  had  once  been  seen  on  the  bench, 
and  it  had  been  deariy  ascertained  that 
he  spoke  English,  had  no  tail,  only  a 
•ingle  row  of  teetk,  and  that  he  loved 
port  wine,— afW  all  tbe  scandalous  and 
infamous  reports  of  his  physical  ooa- 
fonnatiou  had  been  clearly  prored  to  be 
£ilse,  he  would  be  reckonea  a  jolly  fel- 
low, and  very  superior  in  flavour  to  a 
sly  Presbyterian.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
can  be  more  uncandid  and  unphiloso- 
phioal*  than  to  say  that  a  man  has  a  tail, 
because  you  cannot  agree  with  him  upoa 
religious  subjects :  it  appears  to  be  lu- 
dicrous, but  1  am  convinced  it  has  done 
infinite  mischief  to  the  Catholics,  and 


made  a  very  serious  impression  upou  the 
minds  of  many  gentlemen  of  largelaoded 
property." 

Here  we  pause  for  the  present.  We 
shall,  we  are  confident,  have  given  in- 
finite pleasure  to  our  readers,  Catholic 
and  Prolestant,  by  these  extracts;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  anticipate 
that  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  (with  his  know- 
ledge of  the  an-angements  of  a  pe- 
riodical) should  complain  of  their 
scantiness;  which,  however,  we  sin- 
cerely regret.  Let  us  conclude  with 
tbe  hitest  of  his  Majfairuma.  Edwin 
Landseer  met  Sydney  one  day  last 
week  at  dinner,  at  the  Miss  Berrys'; 
and  the  painter  was  so  delighted  with 
his  talk,  that  at  parting  he  begged  him 
to  sit  for  his  picture.  Tlie  reverend 
gentleman's  reply  was  in  the  words  of 
somebody  in  holy  writ  (whether  Simeon 
or  David,  we  do  not  at  this  moment 
remember),  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  thing?** — Etige, 
Fadre/ 


Mitchell's  life  op  wallenstein.  t 


This  is  the  life  of  a  soldier,  written  by 
a  soldier ;  and  we  sit  down  to  review  it 
\vith  a  full  recollection  of  what  Hanni- 
bal said  of  the  pedant  who  lectured 
before  him  on  the  art  of  war.  We 
shall  therefore  eschew  as  much  as  pos- 
sible talking  of  mere  military  matters ; 
though  it  is  hard  to  do  so,  when  our 
theme  leads  us  to  Gustavus  Adolpbus, 
the  Protestant  hero,  tlie  Lion  of  the 
INordi,  and  the  greatest  of  his  anta- 
gonists, the  far-fumed  Friedlander. 

The  main  object  of  Colonel  Mitchell 
in  this  work  is  to  plead,  contrary  to  re- 
oeived  opinion,  that  Wallenstein  was 
not  only  most  treacherously  murdered, 
for  that  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  but 
that  the  treason  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, and  which  served  as  a  pretext 
for  the  murder,  and  a  justification  af^er 
it  had  been  committed,  had  no  exist- 
ence. The  colonel  is  aware  tliat  he 
fights  against  fearful  odds.    It  is  not 


merely  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
who,  with  Joseph  ILJ,  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  doubt  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  Ferdinand,  he  has  to  con- 
tend, for  that  would  be  of  no  great 
moment.  As  Gray  said  that  a  dead 
lord  ranked  only  with  commoners,  we 
may  admit  that  a  dead  emperor  ranks  no 
higher  than  a  living  colonel.  Wallen- 
stein's  fame  has  a  more  redoubtable 
enemy  in  Schiller.  We  do  not  allude 
to  his  History  of  the  Tklrty  Ytort"  IFar, 
for  the  conclusions  of  the  historian  can 
be  opposed  by  criticism  and  argument. 
But  now  dispel  the  impression  of  his 
tragedy  ?  We  may  fight  with  (air  chance 
against  men  clothed  in  the  harness  foi^ 
by  armourers  of  mortal  mould,  but  the 
combat  is  not  even  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  battle  against  one  who  is 
girt  in  panoply  fashioned  upon  the  anvil 
of  a  god.  The  Wallenstein  of  German 
literature,    and    of  popular    opinion. 


•  **  Vide  Lord  Dacoo,  Locke,  and  Descartes.'* 

t  The  life  of  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Mitchell,  U.P. 
London  ;  Fraser.    1837.    8vo.  pp.  xviii.  -I-  368. 

X  **  When  Frederick  the  Great  asked  Joseph  II.  *  How  it  really  was  with  that 
story  of  Wallenstein  V  the  emperor  only  replied  that  '  he  could  not  pc«sihly  doubt 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  his  ancestor. '' — Mitchbll,  p#tiM*by  VjUUS^LC 
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must  always  be  a  mystic  astrologer, 
ready  to  sell  his  army  and  his  cause 
to  the  enemy;  and  the  scene  in  the 
Piccolomini,*  in  which  he  treats  with 
Gustavus  Wrangel,  will  be  of  authority 
more  potent  than  all  the  diplomatic  or 
apologetic  statements  or  reasonings  of 
the  imperial  cabinet.  In  our  own  his- 
tory, much  is  to  be  said  for  Richard  III. 
Tliere  is  every  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
was  stained  with  the  more  atrocious 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was  bold, 
gallant,  and  experienced  in  the  field  — 
the  general  policy  of  his  brief  reign  was 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try— and,  according  to  all  properly 
understood  laws  of  descent,  he  was  the 
true  representative  of  his  illustrious  line, 
the  elaest  of  the  race  of  Edward  III. 
But  what  does  this  avail  ?  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  others  of  ten  times  the  know- 
ledge and  ability  of  Horace  Walpole,will 
labour  to  no  purpose.  Shakespeare  has 
decided  the  question  against  him ;  and 
the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  is  fixed  for 
ever  before  us  as  the  crook-backed  ty- 
rant, the  bloody  and  devouring  boar. 
It  is  almost  so  with  Wallenstein.  We 
say  almost,  for  he  being  a  great  man 
who  flourished  in  days  of  full-blown 
authorship,  it  is  less  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain facts,  or  at  least  to  supply  material 
for  conjecture,  than  in  the  case  of  even 
the  most  modem  of  the  heroes  of  Shake- 
speare ;  and  the  German  poet,  to  say 
nothing  of  disparity  of  genius,  has  not, 
like  the  great  dramatist  of  England, 
mastered  the  mind  of  a  nation  for  al- 
most two  centuries  and  a  half.  Schil- 
ler has,  however,  done  enough  to  render 
the  attempt  of  Mitchell  rather  chival- 
rous. 

Tl)e  main  difficulty,  as  Col.  Mitchell 
observes,  in  writing  a  life  of  Wallen- 
stein  at  all,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
view  taken  of  his  cliaracler,  arises  from 
the  paucity  of  personal  facts,  and  the 
overwhelming  mterest  of  his  great  ad- 
versary. 

"  Walleustein,"  be  says, "  twice  retires 
from  the  scene ;  and  we  know  so  little  of 
his  private  and  domestic  life,  that  we 
cannot  follow  him  into  retirement.    This 


ma^  seem  strange,  whenftSchottky  of 
Miiniob  has  actually  written  a  book  pro- 
fessing  to  be  a  history  of  that  private  life. 
But  though  the  author  is  a  gentleman  of 
name  and  learning,  the  book,  like  so 
many  other  German  books,  contains  no- 
thing, as  indeed  the  author  himself 
allows,  to  justify  its  title.  Wallenstein 
retires  in  early  life,  a  disappointed  sol- 
dier and  an  unfortunate  courtier.  He 
remains  for  ten  years  entirely  out  of 
sight ;  and  then,  without  giving  us  the 
advantage,  so  desirable  to  biographeni, 
of  tracing  the  growth  of  his  character, 
comes  before  us  in  all  the  lofty  originality 
that  distinguished  him  to  the  last.  When 
at  the  very  height  of  dictatorial  power, 
be  again  retires  from  public  view,  and  a 
more  brilliant  character  occupies  the 
foreground  during  bis  absence.  He 
therefore  reappears  at  first  as  a  star  of 
secondary  magnitude  only  :  and  he  no 
sooner  becomes,  for  the  second  time,  sole 
lord  of  the  ascendant,  than  the  clouds 
which  still  obscure  the  last  part  of  his 
career  begin  to  close  and  thicken  around 
him.  The  history  of  Wallenstein  is, 
therefore,  rather  a  grouping  of  great 
events  round  the  principal  actor,  in  the 
scenes  described,  than  a  regular  and 
legitimate  biography." 

We  could,  indeed,  write  the  personal 
life  of  the  Duke  ofFriedland  in  a  page. 
He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  of  Ger- 
man descent,  but  long  settled  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
country,  at  Ilermanric,  in  1583.  His 
parents  were  both  Protestant;  but  losing 
them  in  his  boyhood,  and  being  edu- 
cated under  the  'care  of  a  maternal 
uncle,  Lord  Kavka  of  Ricam,  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  converted 
eariy  in  youth  to  the  Romish  church. 
He  left  the  college  of  nobles  at  Olmutz, 
to  travel  with  a  wealthy  young  noble- 
man through  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe ;  and  in  Italy  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  astrology,  at  Padua, 
under  Argoli.  Fired,  it  is  said,  by  the 
predictions  of  his  tutor,  who  found  that 
martial  fame  and  brilliant  destiny  were 
written  in  his  horoscope,  he  left  the 
astrologers  to  join  the  ironerial  army, 
then  contending  against  the  Turks  m 
Hungary.      Of  his  progress  here  we 


♦  Act  iv.  sc.  5.    It  begins  with, — 

"  Wallenstein,  Your  name  is  Wrangel  1 

"  Wrangel,  Gustave  Wrangel,  general  of  the  Sudermanian  Blues,"  &o. 

We  quote  here  and  elsewhere  from  CoIeridge*8  translation.  The  scene  is  a  very 
fine  one;  but  there  is  no  historical  authority  to  prove  that  Waliensiein  treated 
personally  with  Wraneel,  who  afterwards  became  the  last  Swedish  general  of  th^ 

^.  ■       •^  •  ^  Digitized  by  VjUU^IC 
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know  notlu(%,  except  that  after  some 
campaigns*  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  at  the  siege  of  Gran. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned 
home,  and  married  a  wealthy  widow, 
the  Lady  Lucretia  Nikessin  of  Landek. 

"  The  fair  object  of  bis  pursuit  was 
not  only  advanced  in  yearn — she  was 
actually  engaged  to  another  person,  a 
gentleman  of  far  higher  rank  than  Wal- 
utnstein  ;  but  our  hero  acted  bis  part  io 
well,  and  was  so  ably  seconded  by  the 
exertions  of  tbo  Archbishop  of  Pnigue 
•»and  well  for  them  who  huve  such 
assistance ->  that  he  gained  the  lady's 
heart  and  hand,  and,  what  was  probably 
more  lo  the  purpose,  her  very  large  for. 
tune  also.  How  the  parties  lived  toge- 
ther, we  do  not  know  ;  certain  it  is  that 
the  lady  was  extremely  jealous,  as  all 
ladies  who  marry  husbands  younger  than 
themselves  should  lay  their  accouut  to 
be.  This  continued  affection  speaks, 
however,  in  Wallenstein's  favour :  it 
shews  that,  if  he  married  a  lady  for 
money,  he  was  yet  too  much  a  man  of 
honour  and  feeling  to  use  her  afterwards 
with  the  coarse  and  vulgar  rudeness  so 
generally  resorted  to  on  similar  occasions. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  wife's  attachment 
to  him,  ibat  it  nearly  occasioned  his  death ; 
for  the  good  lady,  doubting  the  power  of 
her  own  charms,  and  anxious  to  preserve 
her  husband's  affections,  administered  to 
him  a  love-draught,  that  brought  on  a 
dangerous  illness,  from  which  he  only 
recovered  after  long  and  severe  suffering. 
It  was  well  for  Wallenstein  that  the  lady 
herself  did  not  long  survive  this  extraor- 
dinary experiment,  or  she  would  certainly, 
as  Count  Prierato  assures  us,  have  killed 
him  in  the  end  by  *  drugs  and  magical 
incantations.' " 

From  his  marriage  in  1607  to  1617, 
we  know  notliing  whatever  abolit  him, 
except  that  he  lived  quietly  on  his 
estates  in  Moravia,  without  mixing  in 
the  wars  or  politics  of  the  time,  lie 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  history 
in  1617,  when  he  raised  a  corps  of  two 
hundred  horse  to  assist  Ferdinand  of 
Gratz  in  some  dispute  against  the 
Venetians.  In  the  campaign  of  Friuli, 
nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  throw 
supplies  into  a  blockaded  fortress ; 
which  Wallenstein  effected  without 
striking  a  blow,  such  being  a  favourite 
method  of  carrying  on  Italian  warfare. 
This  service,  however,  coupled  with  his 
magnificent  manner  of  liviri)^,  and  his 


rouniftcence  to  all  who  aerred  with  him, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Ferdinand,  who 
invited  him  to  Vienna,  and  tliere  made 
him  a  count,  gave  him  a  cliamberUun*s 
key,  and  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  Moravian  militia.  On  tins  ad- 
vancement the  colonel  moralises  as 
follows : 

*'  When  a  gallant  young  soldier  of  for- 
tune,  destitute  alike  of  wealth  and  patrons, 
possessing  only  genius  and  talents,  Wal. 
lenstein  had  served,  unrewarded  and  un. 
noticed,  in  seveml  campaigns,  under  the 
great  tactician.  George  Basto.  He  then 
contended  against  the  Turks,  the  most 
formidable  soldiers  of  the  period — men 
against  whom  honour  was  to  be  aeouired ; 
but  he  remained  in  the  background.  No 
sooner,  however,  bad  the  wealthy  noble- 
man made  his  i^ipearance  at  the  head  of 
a  gallant  b^nd  of  well-appointed  horse- 
men, than  the  voice  of  fame  was  loud  in 
his  praise.  He  no  sooner  takes  the  field 
agaiust  the  worthless  mercenaries  of  Ve- 
nice—  troops  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of 
mutiny  and  insufficiency,  by  the  ignorant 
fears  of  their  despicable  government — 
than  lie  is  overwhelmed  with  rewards. 
As  fortune  is  a  lady,  we  are  bound  to 
speak  of  her  in  measured  terms,  though 
it  must  bo  confessed  that  she  sometimes 
behaves  in  a  manner  very  discreditable 
to  her  sex.  Wallensteiu  s  unsupported 
merit  could  not  obtain  a  single  smile  for 
him  ;  but  bis  wealth  instantly  culled  the 
goddess  herself  to  his  arms." 

It  was  to  a  lady,  indeed,  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  fortune,  its  foundation 
being  laid  by  the  wealth  which  he 
obtained  from  his  wife.  Her  drugs 
and  love-charms  failed  of  their  effect ; 
her  lands  and  ducats  were  incantations 
of  mightier  magic.  The  husband  of  the 
Lady  Lucretia  Nikessin  might  liave 
adopted  to  himself  the  epigram  ad- 
dressed to  the  house  of  which  he  ^*as 
so  eminent  a  supporter — 

Bella  gerant  alii,  tu  felix  Austria  nube! 
Nam  qu«  Mars  nliis,  dat  tibi  blanda 
Venus. 

Henceforlii  his  career  is  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 
lie  had  u  command  at  the  battle  of 
Teigne,  which  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  imperialists  by  a  charge  of  bis 
cavalry;  and  though  ilie  action  was 
little  more  than  a  skirmish,  it  saved 
Vienna    and    liberated    the    emperor. 


*  Colonel  Mitchell  says  "  several  campaigns ;"  but  as  Wallenstein  was  bom  in 
158S,  and  the  war  was  over  in  1606,  this  can  hardly  be.  It  is  not  ptplK^hl?  that  ba 
joined  the  amy  before  he  waatwen^— k^.  inl603^      °9'^'^®^  ^y  ^ 
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After  the  battle  of  Prague,  wliich 
rained  the  unfortunate  Palatin  Fre- 
derick, he  was  des|>atched  into  Mo- 
raria.  lie  was  not  present  at  this 
battle;  nor,  except  in  joining  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  with  his  troops,  does 
be  appear  to  have  taken  any  important 
part  in  tliis  Bohemian  war.  He  de- 
feated Bethlero  Gabor,  the  Transyl- 
ranian,  in  1621,  at  Shanutz,  and 
Kreroser;  and,  in  1623,  saved  from 
that  Princess  clutches  the  Marquis 
Carafia  di  Montenegro.  He  was  im- 
mediately after  created  Count  Pa- 
latin  and  Duke  of  Friedland,  with 
the  right  of  striking  coin  and  granting 
patents  of  nobility.  How,  in  1625, 
he  raised  his  famous  army,  with  whicii 
he  campaigned  against  Mansfeld  in 
1626,  and  the  Danes  in  1627  — in 
1628  was  created  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgb,  and  undertook  the  celebrated 
siege  of  Stralsund — how,  in  1629,  by 
the  treaty  of  Lubeck  with  the  Danes, 
Germany  was  left  at  his  mercy,  and 
the  fatal  Edict  of  Restitution  gave  too 
much  opportunity  to  display  that  his 
party,  at  least,  if  not  himself,  possessed 
few  particles  of  that  quality  —how,  in 
1630,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,and  went  into  ostentatious  re- 
tirement at  Gitchin — thence  to  emerge, 
and  raise  as  if  by  magic  a  second  army, 
when  the  empire  was  prostrate  beneath 
the  victorious  sword  of  the  Swede  — 
bow  he  checked  the  progress  of  Gus- 
tavus,  and  met  him  in  the  field  of 
Lutzen — how,  af^er  the  death  of  that 
great  king,  he  was  accused  of  treason- 
able designs,  deprived  of  his  honours, 
and  foully  murdered  at  Eger  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1634  — it  is  quite 
needless  to  relate. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Wallenstein. 
Almost  utterly  unknown  (for  his  short 
service  under  George  Bassa,  and  his 
marrying  and  burying  a  rich  wife,  are 
matters  of  no  extraordinary  occurrence), 
until  a  fortunate  piece  of  military  suc- 
cess, that  might  have  been  executed  by 
any  officer,  raised  him  to  court  favour, 
the  first  (ive-and-thirty  years  of  his 
life  present  nothing  worthy  of  record. 
Nor,  although  his  share  in  the  skirmish 
at  Teyne  had  accidentally  consequences 
of  importance,  is  there  much  to  say 
about  him,  until  his  defeats  of  Gabor, 
in  1623  and  1624,  obtained  him  rank 
and  power;  and  his  profuse  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  which  flowed  in 
upon  him  won  the  affection  of  the  ad- 
iwotupws^  or  men  of  actionyai^  ta  hi« 


time,  they  used  to  call  tiiemselves  in 
England,  is  there  much  to  relate. 
From  the  raising  of  his  army  in  1625, 
to  his  death  in  1634,  he  is  materiel 
rather  for  the  historian  than  the  bio- 
grapher. Mitchell,  with  great  industry, 
has  collected  every  personal  anecdote  : 
but  they  are  few ;  and  he  is  compelled 
continually  to  regret  the  scantiness  of 
his  materials.  lie  is  perpetually  obliged 
to  use  the  phiase  that  he  knows  no- 
thing. For  example,  talking  of  his 
hero*s  second  marriage : 

"  It  was  at  this  promising  period  of 
bis  life  thnt  our  hero  married  his  second 
wife,  Isabella  Catherine,  countess  of 
Harracb,  daughter  of  Count  Harrach,  the 
imperial  minister ;  a  lady  who  not  only 
brought  him  a  great  accession  of  fortune, 
but  of  influence  also.  Count  Prierato 
knew  her  personally,  and  assures  us  that 
she  was  a  lady  of  great  merit  and  virtue : 
'  Dama  veram$nte  modestOf  e  di  una  gran, 
dissima  purita,'  But  ns  so  excellent  a 
courtier  suvs  nothing  of  her  beauty,  there 
was  probably  not  much  to  record.  Of 
the  peculiar  stylo  and  manner  of  Wallen- 
stein's  courtship  we  know  nothing — a 
circumstance  to  be  regretted  ;  for,  in  all 
we  do  know  of  him,  he  is  so  unlike  what 
is  generally  termed  a  lady's  man,  thai  it 
would  be  as  interesting— as  instructive, 
perhaps  — to  see  him  making  love,  or 
onlv  talking  familiarly  with  the  countess 
and  his  intimate  friends:  the  obsence  of 
information  respecting  his  domestic  life 
forms  the  great  blank  in  his  biography.*' 

But  of  other  men,  as  distinguished 
as  Wallenstein,  the  same  may  be  said. 
Who  knows  any  thing  of  the  private 
life  of  Hannibal  ?  or  much  of  that  of 
Charlemagne,  or  Alaric,  or  Attila? 
Do  we  not  take  our  notions  of  the 
manners  of  Henry  V.  from  Shake- 
speare ?  Or,  if  we  turn  from  arms  to 
other  departments  in  which  fame  can 
be  won,  are  we  not  perpetually  re- 
minded, by  one  life-manufacturer  after 
another,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
Shakespeare  himself  ?  As  for  Homer, 
his  very  identity  is  doubted.  What  is 
known  of  Phidias  ?  —  Nothing.  Of 
Columbus  ?  —  Little.  Take  up  any  of 
the  ordinary  biographies  of  author^i, 
or  painters,  or  sculptors,  or  musicians, 
and  we  may  be  sure  to  be  told  that  the 
tranquil  and  retired  life  which  their 
pursuits  required  them  to  lead  renders 
them  uninteresting ;  and  so  they  are 
to  those  who  imagine  that  human  life 
is  a  novel,  and  that  Gil  Blaa  or  Ihm 
Jonet  should  be '  the  model  of  bio- 
graphy.    They  who  make  the  C5m- 
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plaiQt  of  the  want  of  incident  in  tlie 
liTes  of  great  authors,  are  generally 
good  enough  to  inform  us  that  their 
history  is  to  be  sought  in  their  works  : 
and  so  it  is.  But  it  is  not  more  to  be 
sought  in  their  works  than  in  the  works 
of  men  distinguished  in  other  paths. 
The  life  of  Wallenstein  is  to  be  sought 
in  his  campaigns  and  his  management 
of  armies,  as  the  life  of  Milton  b  to  be 
sought  in  the  composition  of  his  poems 
—  of  Newton,  in  his  mathematics — of 
Demosthenes,  in  his  speeches.  The 
intense  affection  of  some,  the  small 
jealousy  of  others,  have  contributed  to 
place  all  the  actions  of  Alexander  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Fi-om  the  great  part 
which  Julius  Caesar  played  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world,  added  to  the  fact 
that  he  lived  in  an  age  more  crowded 
with  authors  and  orators  (we  use  these 
words  in  contradistinction  to  book- 
makers and  spouters,  though  the  days 
of  Cssar  plentifully  abounded  in  them 
too),  than  any  other  that  ever  existed, 
the  life  of  that  illustrious  man  —  who, 
be  it  remembered,  was  not  only  a  great 
soldier  and  a  great  statesman,  but  a 
great  author  and  great  orator,  besides  ; 
as  great,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  greatest  of 
his  contemporaries  ^  is  minutely  pre- 
sented to  us.  But  those  two  names 
are  the  only  exceptions,  until  we  come 
to  the  times  when  the  march  of  intellect 
has  brought  in  its  train,  among  other 
equally  worthless  baggage,  a  spirit  of 
pandering  curiosity,  which  is  not  satis- 
fied unless  the  most  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  the  lives  of  eminent  persons, 
and,  very  oflen,  persons  far  from  being 
eminent,  are  exposed,  with  a  careful 
exactness  worthy  of  the  prying  of  a 
lady's-maid  in  a  country  town.  T/iat 
that  if,  if,  was  long  ago  told  to  King 
Gorboduc  by  the  old  hermit  of  Prague; 
and  if  from  no  higlier  authority,  yet  from 
Dr.  Pangloss,  the  optimist  preceptor 
of  Candide,  we  have  learnt  that  every 
thing  that  is,  is  for  the  best.  So  we 
do  not  think  ourselves  called  upon  to 
deplore  what  is  going  forward  now, 
and  has  been  going  forward  since  Bos- 
wellising  became  in  fudhion  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  harm  in  saying 
that  we  do  not,  on  the  other  luind,  de- 
plore its  want  of  existence  in  former 
days.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  very 
far  indeed  from  Wallenstein,  if  we 
were  to  enter  on  a  discussion  on  such 
^  topic. 

|t  ^  c^ite  «ufficieni  for  vsio  know 


what  it  was  that  made  men  of  bis  time 
imagine  him  a  great  man,  and  what 
legacy  he  lias  left  behind  to  perpetuate 
that  opinion  among  men  of  after-day. 
Uis  enormous  wealth,  no  matttr  how 
derived,  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  success.  Whence 
derived,  puzzles  his  historians. 

*'  In  reward  of  the  many  brilliant  ser- 
vices which  he  had  performed,  Wallen- 
stein WHS,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
16^3,  created  Coaut  Palatine  and  Dnke 
of  Friedland,  with  the  right  of  striking 
coin  and  grantinpf  patents  of  nobility. 
The  domains  forming  the  duchy  bad  been 
confiscated,  and  \Vallenstein'had  par* 
chased  them  for  150,000  florins;  a  sam 
which  we  may  easily  suppose  him  to 
have  bad  at  command.  But  where  be 
obtained  the  7,390,398  florins,  with  which 
he  afterwards  purchased  more  than  sixty 
other  confiscated  estates,  we  cannot  weU 
understand.  As  the  acquisition  of  such 
property  was  not  deemed  very  creditable, 
nor  the  tenure  looked  upon  as  very  se- 
cure, Wallenstein  bought  the  domains  at 
less  than  a  third  of  their  leal  ralae ;  a 
circumstance  that  accounts  for  his  bebg 
wealthy,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  iu  question,  and  still  less  to  the 
extent  of  the  much  larger  sums  he  after*, 
wards  had  at  bis  disposal.  He  inherited 
a  considerable  fortune  from  his  first  wife, 
and  had  received  a  large  portion  with 
the  Countess  of  Harrach :  be  had  also, 
as  we  know,  handed  to  the  emperor  a 
pretty  long  account  for  the  arms,  pay, 
and  appointments  of  the  regimeflta  he 
had  raised.  But  all  this  could  hardly 
amount  to  a  sum  that  would  now  be  more 
than  a  million  sterling;  for,  though  a 
good  monster,  and  always  preaching  eco- 
nomy to  his  agents,  he  was  magnificent 
in  his  expenses ;  and  his  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  estates  had  been  confiscated 
during  the  rebellion,  and  had  no  doubt 
sufl*ered  by  the  war.  This  extraordi- 
nary command  of  money  still  remains  an 
enigma  in  Wallenstein's  history.'* 

The  enigma  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  inexplicable,  lie  did  not  make  his 
appearance  in  the  political  world  until 
after  ten  years*  enjoyment,  and  prudent 
management,  of  immense  estates.  He 
started  with  the  sensible  determination 
of  risking  money  to  win  money.  A 
man  of  his  talents  must  have  seen,  that, 
in  the  general  scramble  about  to  ensue, 
the  fair  chances  were  that  he  who  en- 
tered with  the  heaviest  purse,  and  the 
least  responsibility,  would  sweep  the 
table.  The  courts  of  Germany  were 
broken,  utterly  broken,  wliea  tlie  thirty 
years*  war  com  meooed ;  aad  the  laife 
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moBeyfaolder  of  Momvit,  and  after-  it  is  aid«d  by  the  sword.    The  history 

wards  of  FriedJand,  comes  fom-ard  to  of  the  thirty  years'  war  presents  a  per- 

strike  what  bargains  he  pleases.   Super-  petoal  scene  of  plunder.    Sir  Walter 

added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  Scott's  favourite  hero,*  Dugald  Dal- 

money  was  great  military  talent,  and  getty,   is   drawn    after    rttal   persons, 

p^t  personal  bravery^a  quality  which  who  actually  occur  in    the  histories 

is  found  conjoined  with  every  defect  and  chronicles  of  the  day.    In  Mon* 

as  well  as  with  every  accomplishment  roe's  expedition,  we  hear  scarcely  of 

of  the  human  mind.    Where  did  RoUh  any  thing  else  but  fighting  and  pilbge. 

schild  find  his  millions  ?    By  watching  The  **  Camp  of  Wallenstein,"  in  Sehil- 

the  turn  of  the  market,  as  the  gentle*  ler,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 

men  of  tlie  Stock   Exchange  call  it.  formation    of  Dalgetty,  is  a  graphic 


That  <'  Roi  des  Juifi  et  Juif  des  Rois  *'  picture  of  turbulence  and  rapme. 
had  no  taste  for  war,  and,  therefore,  he  letters  brought  to  light  a  ibw  years  ago, 
did  not  command  squadrons  or  make  by  the  industry  of  Dr.  Forster,  shew  us 
campaigpis  ;  but  from  his  counting-  that  the  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Meek- 
house,  m  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  he  sent  lenburgh  was  a  most  excellent  ma- 
fortii  armies,  awarded  thrones,  and  die-  nager  of  his  estates ;  and  that,  while 
tated  peaces.  But  the  money-holding  war  was  impoverishing  the  exchequers 
W^allenstein  wasalso  the  sword-wielding  of  sovereign  princeSy  it  was  replenishiiig 
Wallenstein,  and  he  not  only  raised  the  his.  Whatever  money  he  expeoded 
army  but  l^  it.  Money,  it  is  said,  on  the  emperor's  account  he  made  the 
begets  money ;  and  the  process  of  gest-  emperor  repay  him,  except  the  last 
ation  is  wonderfully  quickened  when  advance  ;  wnich,  also,  would  have  been 

*  Sir  Walter  savs,  in  bis  Introduction  to  the  "  Legend  of  Moutrose/'  "  still 
Dalgetty,  as  the  production  of  hit  own  fancy,  has  been  to  far  a  favourite  with  itt  parent, 
that  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  assigmng  to  the  captain  too  prominent  a  part  in 
the  story."  Few  people  will  be  inclined  to  think  it  an  error.  Sir  Walter  has  indi- 
cated some  of  the  sources  from  which  that  character  was  derived,  but  he  has  not 
mentioned  Schiller's  Camp  of  Wailenttein ;  nor,  though  he  alludes  to  Pefoe,  and  his 
peculiar  talent  of  giving  an  air  of  probability  to  his  fictions,  is  there  any  reference  to 
the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier:  a  work  which  he  makes  use  of,  not  merely  in  the  "  Legend 
of  Montrose,^'  but  in  otlier  novels.  It  is  a  most  amusing  work,  and  possesses,  we 
think,  even  more  than  Rubinton  Crusoe  itself,  the  talent  admired  by  Sir  Walter.  ITie 
fray  in  the  room  behind  the  tennis-court  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Defoe  imagined  incidents,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  told  them  so  as  to 
appear  as  events  that  might  naturally  have  occurred.  In  the  hands  of  ordinary 
novel-writers,  this  story  wonld  have  made  a  volume  of  itself,  and  been  a  theme  of 
perpetual  reference  throughout  the  whole  book.  Defoe  dismisses  it  in  three  or  four 
pages. 

It  would  he  amusing  to  compare  his  account  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  (vol  i. 
pp.  99-107,  edit.  1784)  with  that  of  Schiller  (Mitchell,  pi>.  180*183).  Nothing 
can  be  more  eloquent  than  the  German,  and  he  is  here  worthily  translated ;  and  yet 
the  homely  style  of  the  Knglishman  gives,  we  think,  a  more  dreadful  idea  of  the 
horrors  of  the  day.  There  is  something  awfully  matter  of  fact  in  the  way  it  is  told. 
The  cavalier  was  an  eye-witness.  **  1  he  city  wall  did  not  run  along  the  side  where 
the  river  was  with  so  ffreat  a  height,  but  we  could  plainly  see  the  market-place,  and 
the  several  streets  which  run  down  to  the  river.  In  about  an  hour's  time  after  this 
first  cry  all  was  confusion ;  there  was  little  shooting,  the  execution  was  all  cutting  of 
throats,  atid  mere  house-murders ;  the  resolute  garrison,  with  the  brave  Baron  Falcon- 
berg,  fought  it  out  to  the  last,  and  were  cut  in  pieces  :  and  by  this  time  the  imperial 
soldiers  having  broke  open  the  gates,  and  entered  on  all  sides,  the  slaughter  was  very 
dreadful.  We  could  see  the  people  in  crowds  driven  down  the  streets,  Jiying  from  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers,  who  followed  butchering  them  as  fast  as  they  could,  until,  driving 
them  to  the  river's  edge,  the  desperate  wretches  threw  themselves  into  the  rioer,  where 
thousands  of  them  perished,  especially  women  and  children,"  What  are  Schiller*s  fine 
sentences  —  such  as,  "Not  guiltless  infancy,  not  helpless  age,  neither  youth,  sex^ 
beauty,  nor  station,  could  disarm  the  fury  of  these  ruthless  conquerors,"  &c.  —com- 
pared to  the  plain-spoken  details  of  Defoe?  The  book  abounds  in  passages  of  the 
same  kind.  His  account  of  the  general  system  of  plunder  accords  with  what  is  said 
above ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  relates  how  his  share  of  the  booty  fell  into  his 
hands  is  eztromaly  graphic  and  natural.  So  is  bis  story  of  throwing  the  bridge  over 
tha  Leek,  with  ail  iu  detsihi  of  the  sergeant  sounding  the  river.    So,  indeed,  is 
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paid,  but  for  his  murder.  *  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  purchasing,  on  the  easiest 
terms,  confiscated  estates,  and  receiving 
others  without  purchase,  as  free  gift. 
The  revenues  or  his  duchies,  which  he 
took  good  care  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  pillage  that  wasted  other  districts 
of  the  empire,  were  large;  and  the 
casual  spoils  of  such  a  war  must  have 
been  amply  sufficient  to  support  the 
extra- magnificence  of  Wallenstein. 
Tlie  charges  against  him  at  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  were  got  up  by  his  mortal 
enemies ;  but  the  hbtories  of  the  time 
prove  that  there  was  no  exaggeration 
in  the  picture  which  they  draw  of  the 
boundless  license  and  plunder  of  the 
war. 

**  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
registers  of  crime  handed  in,  at  the  Diet, 
against  the  imperial  general  and  his 
army: 

<*  *  Wallenstein/  it  is  said,  *  a  man  of 
xeatless  and  ferocious  spirit— vir  inquUt 
et  ferox  —  has,  without  consent  of  the 
statea,  and  contrary  to  law,  obtained  ab- 
solute power  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
And  he  uses  this  power  as  if  he,  the 
mere  nobleman,  were  the  lord  and  direc- 
tor of  princes,  and  they  only  bis  servants 
and  subordinates.  He  raises  and  quar- 
ters  troops  at  will,  levies  contributions, 
and  enriches  himself  and  his  followers  in 
the  most  unworthy  manner.  Law,  right, 
and  justice,  are  completely  set  aside. 
-Magistrates,  established  authorities,  aud 
the  states  of  provinces,  are  neither  no- 
ticed nor  consulted.  And  occasional 
proceedines  instituted  against  delinquents 
and  malenctors  tend  bat  to  exasperate 


and  excite  them,  and  their  comrades,  to 
the  commission  of  new  crimes. 

"  *  In  reply  to  our  complaints  of  ex- 
tortions, and  of  the  insupportable  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  us,  we  are  scornfully 
told  that  the  emperor  prefers  to  have  bis 
subjects  poor  to  having  them  rebellious ; 
as  if  excess  of  misery  did  not,  of  itself, 
cause  insurrection,  and  put  an  end  to 
obedience.  When  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
burg  represented  that  the  8000  men  quar- 
tered in  his  country  completely  ruined 
the  lond,  be  was  informed  that  they 
would  remain  till  the  Edict  of  Restitution 
was  corried  into  effect.  When  the  citi. 
sens  of  StargnnJ  complained  of  hard 
usage,  the  Italian,  Torquato  Conti,  com- 
manded tbem  to  be  stripped  naked,  that 
they  might  have  sure  grounds  for  com. 
plaints.  Magistrates,  who  were  unable 
to  levy  the  sums  demanded  of  tbem, 


were  beat,  thrown  out  of  windows,  or 
shut  up,  without  food,  in  overheated 
apartments.  Not  only  were  the  peopU 
disarmed,  but  churches  and  grave*  wore 
broken  open  and  ransacked. 

«*  *  In  Pomerania,  the  entire  re»enno 
of  the  province  hardly  enabled  the  duke 
to  keep  an  ordinary  table ;  while  impe. 
rial  captains  and  rittmeisters  were  liring 
luxuriously  in  quarters,  and  remitting 
money  out  of  the  country.  The  sol diers, 
also,  behave  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner towards  the  people  :  they  ill-use  and 
dishonour  the  women,  beat  and  tortore 
the  men.  They  bum  and  plunder  in 
every  direction ;  and  by  depriving  the 
peasantry  of  their  wholesome  food,  force 
tbem  to  resort  to  the  use  of  unnatural 
and  destructive  aliments,  and  to  the  com. 
mission  of  crimes  the  most  revolting  — 
such  as  consuming  the  flesh  of  children 
and  dead  bodies. 

<*  *  Houses,  furniture,  aud  the  imple- 
ments  of  ogrriculture,  are  destroyed  out 
of  mere  wantonness ;  young  women  hare 
been  driven  to  suicide,  to  escape  dis- 
honour ;  aud  others  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill-treatment  they  had  ex- 
perienced. Turks  and  heathens  never 
conducted  themselves  as  the  imperial 
troops  have  done ;  nor  could  the  fiends 
of  hell,*.— we  translate  literally, — *have 
behaved  worse.  In  this  manner  hss  our 
unhappy  country  been  used,  though  there 
is  no  enemy  near.  Religion,  pity,  mercy, 
and  old  German  faiib,  have  entirely  ra- 
nished  from  the  land  ;  nor  is  there  any 
appearance  that  a  change  of  fortune  will 
bring  relief  to  our  sufferings.  And  all 
these  excesses  are  per^trated  under  the 
command  of  Wallenstein,  tbo  great  cap- 
tain of  the  age ;  the  champion,  as  he  is 
called,  of  Christendom ; — under  Wallen- 
stein, a  man  who  was  bom,  not  like 
your  heathen  Titus  to  be  the  delight  of 
the  human  race,  but  to  be  its  disgust 
and  abhorrence :'  in  the  terrible  words  of 
the  original,  'odium  ac  nauiea  generit 
humani,* " 

It  is  quite  true  that  Wallenstein 
exerted  himself,  as  much  as  he  could, 
to  remedy  these  disorders.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Arnheim  we  find  the 
following : 

'*  The  officers  and  soldiers  convicted 
of  such  practices  are  to  be  punished  io 
life  or  limb,  without  any  respect  to  rank 
or  condition ;  the  officers  wlio  allow  such 
are  to  be  suspended  from  their  charge, 
placed  in  arrest,  and  reported  to  ourself, 
for  we  are  determined  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  rigour  against  them,  that  they 


•  We  may  here  take  an  opportunity  of  sayine,  that  we  ogree  with  those  who 
auspect  that  the  cancelling  of  the  debt  of  twenty  sullion  of  florina,  due  by  Ferdinand 
toWallaiislain(teeBiitchell,p.SIO)»waaoiieoftheiiiotntiyMtolUi        ' 
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m»j  aerra  ibr  a  minror  to  others :  seeing 
tlMt  if  the  inaoleiiciei  practised  bj  the 
•ddier,  ander  connivance  of  the  oiBcer, 
be  oreriooked.  the  country  must  be 
thereby  mined,  and  tlie  army  be  de- 
stroyed for  want  of  snbeistencej*' 

£▼61)  Piccolomini  hiroiieif  is  sharply 
rebuked  for  extortion,  and  we  find, 

*'  On  one  occasion,  no  fewer  than  fif« 
teen  soldiers,  cauglit  in  the  act  of  plun- 
dering,  were  ordered  to  be  immediutelv 
ezecnted.  Officers  were  often  di.<{graced, 
dismij^ed,  or  cashiered  with  infamy,  and 
their  names  affixed  to  public  gibbets ; 
while  others,  who  had  iled  from  justice, 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  bock  dead 
or  alire." 

Ue  did  not,  therefore,  deserve'  the 
title  applied  to  him  by  tlie  Diet  — 
^  Odium  el  nausea  generis  humani  ;** 
fbfy  in  fact,  he  was  mr  less  cruel  than 
the  heathen  Titus,  the  delicide  generis 
kumani^  who  is  here  placed  in  such 
invidious  contrast  with  him.^  Srill  less 
did  he  deserve  to  be  so  called  by  the 
▼ery  persons  who  were,  by  their  tyran- 
Dical  oppressions  and  perjured  fiilse- 
hood,  rendering  the  war  internecine 
and  interminable ;  while  their  poverty, 
or  maladministration  of  what  finances 
they  had,  made  it  impossible  that  the 
armies  necessary  to  put  down  resistance 
to  their  persecuting  sway,  could  be 
supported  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  limitless  pillage  and  extortion :  the 
habitual  agents  of  which  soon  became 
callous  in  the  commission  of  all  other 
species  of  outrage.  Illo,  in  the  Picco- 
lomini, has  good  reason  in  complaining 
of  the 

*'  Minions  of  court  favour,  those  court 

harpies 
Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  eicicens 
Driven  from  their  house  and  home ;  who 

reap  no  harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity ; 


Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and 
mock 

The  desolation  of  their  country :  these. 

Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the 
war  — 

The  fatal  war,  which  they  alone  en- 
kindled." 

And  so  has  Count  Isolani,  in  mur- 
muring against  the  emperor  for  his 
treatment  of  the  sohliery.  All  classes 
of  his  subjects,  says  Questenberg,  alike 
share  his  cares  and  feelings. 

"  Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  anotlier. 

ISOI.ANI. 

And  therefore  thrusts  ho  us  into  tke 

deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fiittening  in  his  fields  at 

home." 

Beasts  of  prey,  indeed,  they  became, 
and  especially  the  soldiers  of  this  very 
Count  Isolani;  but  Wallenstein  did 
his  utmost  to  restrain  their  prowlings. 
Tiie  evil  la^  in  causes  beyond  his  con- 
trol ;  and  it  is  unjust  to  impute  the 
blame  to  him.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  that  his  conscience  was 
so  nice  as  to  prevent  him  from  sharing 
in  the  spoil — and  that,  too,  in  a  most 
lion-like  proportion.  What  his  prizes 
were,  we  may  calculate  from  the  ex- 
pectations of  officers  who,  in  the  day  of 
his  power,  were  his  inferiors. 

"  So  absolute  was  Wallenstein  at  this 
period,  that  Tilly  applied  to  him  for  *a 
piece  of  land,'  meaning  the  Duchy  of 
Kalenberg,  in  addition  to  the  400,000 
crowns  which  the  old  Walloon  acknow- 
ledges to  have  received  through  his  in- 
tercession: and  Pappenheim,  speaking 
more  distinctly,  requests  at  once  to  be 
made  Duke  of  Halberstadt  Wallen- 
stein, as  liberal  of  the  property  of  others 
as  of  his  own,  took  summary  measures  to. 
comply  with  both  requests;  and  would 
probably  have  carried  his  point,  and  made 


*  See  Southey's  "  Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  :"— 

"  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  *  the  Roman  commander,  with  a  generous 
clemency,  thai  inseparable  attendant  on  true  heroism,  laboured  incessantly,  and  to  the 
very  last  moment,  to  preserve  the  place.  Witli  this  view,  he  again  and  again 
entreated  tlie  tyrants  to  surrender  and  save  their  lives.  With  the  same  view,  also, 
after  carrying  the  second  wall,  the  siege  was  intermitted  four  days :  to  rouse  their 
fears,  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  Jive  hundred  or  more,  ioere  crucijied  dailif  before  the 
vails  ;  till  spaca,  Josephus  says,  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses  for  the  captives.* 
— >Churton's  Bampton  Lectures, 

"  If  any  of  my  readers  should  inquire  why  Titus  Vespasian,  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, is  placed  m  such  a  situation,  I  answer.  For  this  instance  of  '  his  generous 
clemency,  that  inseparable  attendant  on  true  heroism.*  ** 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  find  Doctor  Soutbey  chiming  isk  with  the  rabbiAs^  wlio 
Miwr  neotioa  Titus  the  Impious.'  Digitized  by  VjUU^IC 
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hi»  eoiwncles  is  ams  piincM  of  Um  ean 
pire,  at  the  expense  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  bad  not  his  power  been  cut 
short  in  tbe  manner  we  are  now  to 
relate,"  &c. 

The  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stances will  abate  our  astonishment  at 
his  wealth.  In  the  accomnlation  of  a 
great  fortune,  as  in  almoet  every  thing 
else,  ce  tCttt  que  kpremierpoi  qui  eoute ; 
and  that  step  was  secured  to  W  allenstein 
by  the  estates  of  his  first  wife. 

Nor  does  the  raising  of  bis  army 
appear  to  us  to  be  such  a  marvel  as 
historians  generally  account  it.  Europe, 
in  those  days,  swarmed  with  adventor* 
ers.  The  feudal  system,  which  kept 
tbe  vassal  attached  to  the  lord  of  tbe 
soil,  to  serve*4iim,  and  for  such  service 
to  be  supported  in  youth  and  age,  was 
broken  up.  Tlie  suppression  of  mo- 
nasteries, and  the  general  pillage  of 
church  property,  had  deprived  many 
classes  of  the  poor  of  a  certain  sub- 
sistence, and  closed  one  of  the  main 
avenues  of  wealth  in  the  middle  ages 
against  the  noble.  Commerce  was  re- 
stricted in  its  limits,  and  not  held  to 
be  very  honourable  in  its  exercise. 
Tlie  age  of  chivalry  had  passed;  that 
of  what  we  call  civilisation  was  only 
beginning  to  arrive.  War  was  at  once 
the  most  exciting  game,  and  the  most 
sudden  and  daxzling  in  its  rewards. 
It  is  true  that  these  were  precarious 
enough ;  but  where  is  tlie  adventurer 
who  does  not  hope  tbat  the  wheel  of 
the  lottery  wilt  revolve  fkvourably  for 
himself?  The  times,  loo,  were  espe- 
cially stirring.  Since  the  crusades, 
no  such  universal  desire  for  movement 
had  pervaded  the  whole  world.  This 
lliirty  years'  War,  in  particular,  roused 
every  feeling  of  the  human  breast,  not 
merely  in  Germany  (which,  unhappily 
for  itself,  was  made  the  battle-ground), 
but  throughout  all  Christian  lands. 
In  tbe  eloquent  language  of  Colonel 
Mitchell, 

"  The  Thirty  years'  War  is  the  most 
Memorable  of  any  recorded  in  history. 
It  is  a  war,  great  from  the  actions  per- 
formed during  its  progress,  as  well  as 
from  the  characters  which  it  called  forth ; 
it  is  greater  still  from  the  cause  out  of 
wliich  it  arose,  and  from  the  results 
which  it  produced.  It  was  this  fearful 
contest  that  first  brought  tbe  diffSerent 
nations  of  Europe  into  direct  contact  with 


each  other,  apd  eateblished  them  as  m«SD- 
bers  of  one  community ;  every  state  of 
which  was  forced  to  tsJLe  a  deep  interest 
in  the  fate  of  its  neighbour,  as  wall  as  of 
the  commonwealth  at  larga.  The  eaoa* 
of  religious  liberty,  which  waa  soon  ibuad. 
to  be  closely  identified  with  national  in- 
dependence, succeasively  called  to  snaa 
every  people  from  the  Tagtm  to  the 
Vistula.  And  the  Dunes,  Germans, 
Swedes,  and  Britona,  who,  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  mniBtain- 
ed  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  Chnrek 
against  the  see  of  Robm;  defended,  at 
the  saaM  tiase,  the  independence  of  their 
remctive  countries  against  the  power 
and  aaabitiott  ef  the  Honse  of  Aoatria — 
a  hooae  that  brought  all  ^  reaoiircea  of 
its  vast  possessions  in  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  tbe  Indies,  to  support,  not 
onlv  the  spiritual  absolutism  of  popes 
and  councils,  bat  the  temporal  abaolutnai 
of  emperors  and  tmpsrial  ehambere  slso.** 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  cardi- 
nals commanding  armies  [at  Nord- 
lingen,  the  only  battle  of  importance 
lost  by  the  Swedes,  tbe  Spanish  con- 
tingent was  led  by  the  Cardinal  In^int, 
son  of  Philip  III.],  and  abbots  falling, 
as  he  of  Fulda,  at  Lutzen,  in  the  field 
of  battle  on  one  side ;  or,  on  the  other, 
to  find  Gustavus  preluding  his  great 
victories  by  a  Psalm  of  David ;  or 
Protestant  adventurers  *  flocking  to  his 
banner  from  every  country  where  tbe 
Pope  was  held  to  be  Antichrist. 

*'  When  the  cannons  are  roaring,  lads, 

and  tbe  ootonrs  are  iying. 
The  lads  that  seek  honour  nmst  never 

fear  dying : 
Then,  atout  cavalieis,  let  us  teil  oor  bold 

trade  in, 
And  fis[bt  for  the  Gospel  and  the  bold 

King  of  Sweden." 

Tbe  license  of  the  camp,  its  rewtuds 
and  honours,  had,  no  doubt,  tfaeir 
charms  on  all  sides. 

**  Arouse  ye,  my  comrades,  to  horse  and 
ride 

To  the  field  of  freedom  cheerlj ; 
' Tis  there  tbat  a  man  is  proved  and  tried, 

And  courage  prized  full  dearly  : 
No  otlier  usurps  tbe  honours  won  — 
He  rests  on  tbe  deeds  himself  has  done." 

And  the  honours  thus  won  by  a  man  s 
own  personal  action — always  the  most 
gratifying  of  honours — were  not  merely 
thoie  which  (he  soldier  enumerates  in 
this  famous  song  — 


*  Defoe  asakes  bis  cavalier*s  huher  raise  a  reeiment  of  horse  for  the  King  of 
Bwedexi  out  of  his  own  neigbbou^ood,  at  his  own  charge,  which  the  son  c 
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'*  The  horseman  ttt^es  his  foaming  steed. 
To  the  reveller  8  bouse  he  has  ridden ; 

He  sees  the  lamps,  and  he  hastes  with 
speed. 
And  comes  to  the  feast  unhidden  : 

He  shews  no  gold,  yet  not  long  he  sues, 

For  none  can  the  terrihle  guest  refuse.*' 

Though,  DO  doubt,  such  a  life  had  its 
attractions,  too.  But  rewards  more  sub- 
stantial were  to  be  found  in  high  mili- 
tary commands,  principalities,  duke- 
doms, titles,  estates,  places,  and  pen- 
sions, scattered  profusely  among  the 
svcoeesful  soldiers.  WhatWallenstein 
himself  gained  by  the  war  was  enor- 
inotK — the  wages  of  murder  showered 
upon  his  assassins  were  immense. 

"  i«alie  was  made  imperial  chamher- 
lain,  diptain  of  the  body-guard,  and  co- 
lonel of  a  reeiment :  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  count,  and  presented  with 
the  lordship  of  Neustadt  in  Bohemia; 
an  estate  valued  at  200,000  florins. 

"  The  jnoment  Butler  heard  of  the 
emperor*s  generosity,  he  also  hurried  to 
Vienna,  and,  as  it  proved,  had  ample 
cMiee  to  be  aatisfiea  with  his  journey. 
Ferdinand  gave  him  a  public  reception, 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  made  the 
Archbishop  of  Vienna  suspend  a  gold 
chain  round  his  neck.  Like  Leslie,  he 
received  a  regiment  and  the  gold  key  of 
chamberlain ;  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  count,  and  obtained  nil  Terzka's  Bo- 
hemian estates.  The  estates  of  Kinsky 
fell  to  Gordon's  share;  and  Devereux, 
who,  vrith  bis  own  hand,  bad  Slain  the 
Duke  of  Fiiedhmd,  was  rewarded  with 
a  gold  chain,  and  witli  several  confiscated 
domaine.  £very  private  soldier  who 
aided  in  the  murder  received  500  crowns. 
Captain  Geraldine  got  SOOO,  and  the 
other  officers  1000  each." 

In  humbler  degree,  we  all  remember 
Dalgetty  describing  the  casualties  of 
the  groat  armies: 

"  *  I  myself  never  saw  twenty  dollars 
of  m^  own  all  the  time  I  served  the  in- 
vinmUe  Gsstavus,  unless  it  was  from 
the  chance  of  a  storm,  or  victory,  or  the 
letchtng  in  seme  town  or  doorp  ;  when  a 
cavalier  of  fortune,  who  knows  the  usage 
of  wars,  sddom  faileth  to  make  some 
small  profit.' 

'*  '  1  begin  rather  to  .wonder,  sir,'  said 
Lord  Menteith,  '  that  you  should  have 
continued  so  long  in  the  Swedish  service, 
than  that  you  should  have  ultimately 
withdrawn  from  it.' 

**  '  Neither  I  should,'  answered  the 
ritt-masWr ;  '  but  that  great  leader,  cap- 
tain, and  king,  the  Lion  of  the  North, 


and  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faitli, 
had  a  way  of  winning  batfles,  taking 
tewtis,  over-running  couotries,  and  levy- 
ing OQDtrihutiens,  whilk  made  Jiis  eervioe 
irresistibly  delectable  to  all  true4»Eed 
cavaUers  who  follow  the  noble  profession 
of  arms.  Simple  as  I  ride  here,  my 
lord,  I  have  myself  commanded  the 
whole  stifl  of  Dunklespiel  on  the  LK>wer 
Rhine,  occupying  the  Pailsgrave's  palace, 
consuming  his  choice  wmes  with  mv 
comrades,  calling  in  contributions,  requi- 
sitions, and  caduacs,  and  not  failing  to 
lick  my  fingers  as  became  a  good  cook. 
But,  truly,  all  this  glory  hastened  to 
decay  after  our  m4t  master  bad  been 
abet,  with  three  bullets,  on  the  field  of 
Lutsen  ;  wherefore,  finding  that  Fortune 
had  chan|;ed  sides — that  the  borrowiugs 
and  lendmg^  went  on  as  before  out  of 
our  pay,  while  the  caduacs  and  casualties 
were  all  cut  off— I  e'en  gave  up  my  com- 
mission, and  took  service  with  Wallen- 
stein  in  Walter  Butler's  Irish  regiment.' 

"  *  And  may  I  beg  to  know  of  you,* 
said  Lord  Menteith,  apparently  interested 
in  the  adventures  of  this  soldier  of  for- 
tune, '  how  you  liked  this  ohsnge  of 
mastsfsV 

*^  *  Indifferent  well,'  ssid  the  captain  ; 
*  very  indifferent  well.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  emperor  paid  much  better  than  the 
great  Gustavua.  For  hard  knocks,  we 
had  plenty  of  them.  I  was  often  obliged 
to  run  my  head  against  my  old  acquaint- 
ances, the  Swedish  feathers ;  whilk  your 
honour  must  conceive  to  be  double- 
pointed  sUikes,  shod  with  iron  at  each 
end,  and   planted  before  the  squad   of 

?ikes  to  prevent  nn  infall  of  the  cavalry, 
lie  whilk  Swedish  feathers,  although 
they  look  gay  to  the  eye,  resembling  the 
shrubs  or  lesser  trees  of  a  forest,  as  the 
puissant  pikes,  arranged  in  battalia  be- 
hind them,  correspond  to  the  tull  pines 
thereof,  yet,  nevertheless,  are  not  alto- 
gether so  soft  to  encounter  as  the  plum- 
age of  a  goose.  Howbeit,  in  despite  of 
heavy  blows  and  light  pay,  n  cavalier  of 
fortune  may  thrive  indifferently  well  in 
the  Imperial  service,  in  respect  his  pri. 
vate  casualties  are  nothing  so  closely 
looked  to  as  by  the  Swede ;  and  so  that 
an  officer  did  his  duty  on  the  field,  nei- 
ther Wallenstein  nor  Pappenheim,  nor 
old  Tilly  before  them,  would  likely  listen 
to  the  objurgations  of  boors  or  burghers 
against  any  commander  or  soldado,  by 
whom  they  chanced  to  be  somewhat 
closely  shorn.  So  that  an  experienced 
cavalier,  knowing  how  to  lay,  as  our 
Scottish  phrase  runs,  '  the  heiad  of  the 
sow  to  the  tail  of  the  grice,'  might  get 
out  of  the  country  the  pay  whilk  he  could 
not  obtain  from  the  emperor.'  "• 


*  Tales  of  my  Landlord :  -a  Legend  of  Montrose,  cb^^^  ^. 
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In  Roman  limes,  during  the  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  which,  in  many 
particulars,  bear  a  similarity  to  the 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
those  of  the  two  triumvirates  which 
succeeded  them  do  to  the  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  the  same 
motives  filled  the  contending  ranks. 
Catiline  failed  not  to  remind  the  as- 
sembled conspirators  of  the  '*  belli 
ipolia  viagnifica,**  which  were  to  be 
tlie  rewards  of  victory ;  and  they  who 
joined  him  in  his  last  desperate  crisis 
were  *'memores  Sullanse  victorise,  quod 
ex  gregariis  militrbus  alios  senatores 
videbanf,  alios  ita  divites,  ut  regio 
victn,  atque  cuitu  statem  agerent;  sibi 
quisque  si  in  armis  foret,  ex  victoria 
talia  sperabat."  So  was  it  with  Wal- 
lenstein.  It  had  been  so  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  with  the  Constable 
Bourbon,  and,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  Dlack  Prince.  Regular 
pay  was  scanty  and  precarious;  the 

Sublic  treasuries  were  pauper,  and 
adly  managed ;  and  tlie  solaier's  best 
chance  of  remuneration  lay  in  his  fol- 
lowing some  successful  general,  who 
had  no  objection  that  he  should  help 
himself  to  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Colonel 
IVlilchell  well  describes  the  composition 
of  the  armies  of  WaUenstein : 

*'  They  did  not  consist  of  well  paid 
and  well  organised  mercenaries,  ruled 
by  strict  discipline  and  military  honour ; 
for  the  avarice  and  short-sighted  policy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  generally  left 
them  as  destitute  of  money  as  of  supplies, 
and  high  professional  feeling  was  little 
known  to  the  officers.  Still  less  were 
^thepr  patriots,  banded  together  for  the 
defence  of  a  native  land  ;  or  enthusiastic 
charapious,  called  to  the  field  by  the  re. 
sistless  voice  of  religion.  No  ;  they 
were  adventurers  from  all  countries  — 
wanderers  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  who 
had  no  home  but  the  camp,  no  kindred 
but  their  comrades :  they  were  deserters 
from  all  armies  ;  renegadoes  from  all 
religions,  avowing  but  a  momentary 
obedience  to  the  standard  which  had  al- 
lured them  by  the  greatest  prospect  of 
booty :  they  were  men  who  fought  for 
plunder,  and  for  the  power  of  oppressing 
the  afflicted  countries  which  the  fortune 
of  war  placed  at  their  disposal.  And  it 
was  the  employment  of  such  troops— the 
giving  to  such  lawless  hordes  the  mastery 
over  provinces  and  empires,  that  caused 
the  Thirtjr  years'  War  to  be  so  dreadfully 
fraught  with  crime  and  sorrow." 

The    Colonel    here     remembered 
SchUler: 


*'  WBANOEL* 

Great  God  in  heaven!    have  dien  the 

people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fireside  and  no 

altar  1 

WALLEKSTCiK. 

I  will  explain  that  to  you  how  it  stands. 
The  Austrian  has  a  country  —  ay,  and 

loves  it ; 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it :  but  this 

army. 
That  eaUt  Uulf  the  Impmni— 1*«  that 

hou$e9 
Here  in  Bohemiat  thUhai  nane — no  comOrjf : 
Tldi  is  an  outcast  cf  all  foreign  lands. 
Unclaimed  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Kothing,  except  the  universal  sunJ' 

Out  of  such  materials  it  was  not 
difficult,  or,  at  least,  not  miraculous, 
for  a  mighty  war-chief~a  second  Attila 
and  Pyrrhus,  as  Wraogel  calls  WaUen- 
stein, 

'*  To  call  an  army  up  like  a  creation.'' 

For  the  historian,  who  has  to  look 
into  matters  of  detail,  the  most  per- 
plexing questions  respecting  his  life 
are  connected  with  its  closing  scenes. 
Did  he  intend  to  desert  the  cause  of 
the  emperor,  and  join  the  Swedes  with 
his  army  ?  The  answer  of  this  Ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  will  not,  indeed, 
sanction  the  strong  expressions  of  Schil- 
ler, that  he  was  **  a  perjured  traitor  and 
death-worthy  criminal  ;*'  but  they  will 
mark  him  as  one  whose  contemplation 
of  so  enormous  a  breach  of  faith  would 
justify  any  honourable  measures  for  bis 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  tlie  Impe- 
rialists. Nothing  can  palliate  his  as- 
sassination:  the  emperor  who  ordered 
it,  and  the  ruffians  who  executed  tlie 
order,  will  pass  down  through  histwy 
as  mean  and  cowardly  murderers ;  and 
the  question  assumes  its  intere8^  not 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  un- 
worthy monarch  iind  his  stabbing  nser- 
cenaries,  for  that  is  perfectly  settled, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of 
WaUenstein  himself.  The  general  voice 
of  Europe  has  been  for  two  centuries 
against  him ;  but,  as  Colonel  Mitchdl 
truly  remarks,  that  is  easily  accounted 
for: 

"  Whatever  his  faults  may  have  been, 
he  was  evidently,  if  we  judge  him  by 
the  letters  he  writes.— by  the  orders  ana 
directions  he  gives— a  clear  and  high, 
minded  man,  endowed  with  an  obeeivant 
and  vigorous  understanding,  always  bold, 
open,  and  direct  in  his  pro^ediuga. 
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"  But  the  writers  who  have  handed 
his  actions  aud  character  down  to  ua 
were  the  reverse  of  all  this;  or  thejr 
were  intiiuidated  by  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  Unable,  or  not  daring,  to  re. 
present  hira  ns  n  great  man,  tliev  endea- 
voured to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  their 
own  conceptions  ;  aud  failed  even  in 
this  attempt :  for  the  giant  shadow  pro- 
jects at  everj  point  bej'ond  the  frame 
within  which  tbej  would  repress  it.  But 
it  projects  as  an  imperfect  portraiture 
onl^- :  the  greatness  of  the  outline  re- 
mains ;  while  the  true  lineaments  of  cha. 
meter  are  injured  and  obscured  by  the 
efforts  of  ignorance  and  malevolence. 
The  official  statements  published  by  the 
court  of  Vienna,  which  guided  so  many 
historians,  and  Schiller  among  the  rest, 
make  Wallenstein  speak  and  act  like  one 
removed,  a  few  degrees  only,  ab6ye  men- 
tal infirmity  ;  and  as  tlie  world  were  not 
likely  to  believe  this  of  the  intellectual 
Duke  of  Friedland,  it  became  necessary 
to  represent  him  as  influenced  in  his 
conduct,  and  hurried  along  the  path  of 
folly,  by  astrology  und  superstition. 

"  This  extraordinary  man  was  denied 
even  the  usual  appeal  to  posterity  ;  for, 
as  uU  parties  were  hostile  to  him,  none 
would  furnish  the  unbiassed  evidence  on 
which  posterity  can  alone  form  an  impar- 
tial judgment!  He  had  been  the  open 
and  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  could  expect  little  favour 
at  thisir  hands.  The  Catholics,  who 
condemned  and  slew  him  as  a  traitor, 
were  not  likely  to  be  more  friendly :  if 
they  slew  him  justly,  their  hatred  was 
just ;  if  unjustly,  it  was  probably  greater; 
because  men  too  generally  end  by  hating 
those  whom  they  begin  by  injuring.*' 

And  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  the 
most  popular  tragic  poet  of  Germany, 
one  of  the  greatest  names  of  German — 
indeed,  of  European  literature,  popu- 
larises all  tiie  dark  stories  and  insinu- 
ations which  these  prejudiced  parties 
had  so  industriously,  aud  for  such  ob- 
Tious  reasons,  disseminated.  A  gi'eat 
hiirtorical  character  has  seldom  been 
exposed  to  treatment  so  unlucky  and 
injurious.  When  we  recollect  tlie  part 
that  Schiller  has  had  in  the  business, 
it  is  rather  amusing  to  find  him  con- 
cluding his  remarks  on  the  alleged 
treason  of  Wallenstein  (a  charge  which 
he  more  than  half  doubts,  and  attri- 
butes "  to  pens,  which  are  not  those  of 
truth"),  with  the  pithy  observation, 
that  "  it  was  his  misfortune  in  life  to 
have  made  an  enemy  of  a  victorious 
party ;  in  death,  that  this  enemy  sur- 
vived to  write  his  history.'*  If  the 
Friedlander  rose  again  from  his  grave, 


and  felt  any  anxiety  concerning  the 
cliaracter  he  bore  while  lying  in  it,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  he  would 
pray  most  heartily  to  be  relieved  from 
the  attentions  paid  him  by  the  author 
of  this  compassionate  sentence.  And 
yet,  as  Colonel  Mitchell  justly  remarks, 
Schiller,  a  great  man,  should  have 
taken  the  part  of  a  great  man  who  had 
been  condemned  without  being  con- 
victed, and  not  have  joined  the  un- 
worthy cry  raised  against  him. 

Forsler  and  Mitchell  plead  the  cause 
of  Wallenstein  ;  the  one,  with  the  cau- 
tion of  a  civilian  turning  over  legal 
documents,  and  poring  into  unexplored 
archives ;  the  other,  with  the  eloquent 
zeal  of  a  soldier,  and  the  acute  discri- 
mination of  a  man  of  talent  accustomed 
to  long  observation  of  character,  and 
especially  military  character,  and  prac- 
tised in  tracing  motives  and  conse- 
quences for  himself,  without  any  blind 
regard  for  traditional  authority.  On 
the  whole,  it  clearly  results  that  the 
emperor,  when  he  had  determined  to 
destroy  Wallenstein,  could  not  make 
out  any  case  resting  upon  open  and 
certain  proof;  and  historians  have  not 
only  made  no  addition  to  what  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  alleged  against 
their  victim,  but  have  almost  ujjiani- 
mously  dismissed  the  major  part  of  the 
accusations  as  mere  fictions.  The 
charge  of  his  intended  junction  with 
the  Saxons,  in  order  to  march  with 
them  on  Vienna,  rests  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Arnheim;  of  whom  Richelieu 
—  no  bad  judge  of  such  things — said, 
that  **  in  him  Home  had  lost  the  most 
perfect  Jesuit  that  ever  lived :"  and 
Oxenstiern  treated  his  communications 
with  the  utmost  suspicion.  Jit  appears 
to  us,  that  the  Saxon  6eld-marshai  was 
playing  a  game  of  his  own.  He  had 
long  served  under  Wallenstein,  and 
kept  up  with  him  an  extensive  and 
confidential  correspondence  on  all  im- 
portant subjects  of  war  and  peace. 
When  Saxony  joined  the  King  of 
Sweden,  Amheim,  of  course,  aban- 
doned the  imperial  cause;  but  the 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  offi- 
cers was  not  broken  ;  and  when,  in  the 
campaign  after  Lutzen,  it  was  judged 
fit  to  conclude  an  armistice  between 
their  troops,  the  correspondence  was 
renewed  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
emperor :  there  was,  in  short,  no  con- 
cealment about  it.  Arnheim,  we  think, 
took  adi'antage  of  the  notorious  cir- 
cumstance that  he5?f^3,§^5;!>jiHll^(Ji|jgi|[|j  . 
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municfttion  witli  his  old  coromaoder  to 
niise  his  importance  with  the  Swedish 
cabinet,  by  representing  himself  as 
having  it  in  his  power  to  open  a  nego- 
ciation  for  the  desertion  of  Wallenstein ; 
which  would,  of  course,  have  decided 
tlie  war  against  the  Austrians.  Such 
tricks  are  done  every  day  in  camps 
and  cabinets.  Oxenstiem  would  not 
act  on  the  diplomacy  of  Amheim ;  and 
we  have  his  testimony  in  his  last  days,* 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  what 
object  Wallenstein  really  had  in  view  : 
1. 1,  he  set  no  credence  on  the  stories 
of  the  field-marshal.  If  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  found  any  difficulty  in 
comprehending  propositions  so  intel- 
ligible as  those  of  humbling,  by  their 
united  force,  tite  imperial  authority, 
and  placing  on  the  brows  of  the  rene- 
gade soldier  the  golden  rigol  of  Bohe- 
mis,  his  native  land.  Amheim  himself 
is  obliged  to  allow,  that  he  does  not 
know  what  fineae  Friedland  was  seek- 
ing; ''  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  certain 
it  is,  that  no  safe  treaty  can  be  con- 
cluded with  the  man,  for  there  is  no 
steadiness  in  him.*'  Which  merely 
means,  that  he  —  Amheim,  the  med- 
dling diplomatist — cannot  do  what  he 
promised;  and  that,  as  detection  was 
probably  at  hand,  he  wishes  to  leave  a 
loophole  of  retreat,  by  imputing  the 
frustration  ofhis  own  underhand  schemes 
to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland,  who,  in  all  probability, 
knew  nothing  about  them. 

As  for  negodations  with  the  Swedes, 
the  thing  is  morally  impossible.  Wal* 
lenstein  hated  them  as  a  German,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  soldier.  They 
were  foreign  enemies  intruding  upon 
the  German  soil;  they  were  heretics, 
whose  alliance  gave  strength  to  the 
Protestant  paity,  and  check^  the  atbi- 
irary  power  claimed  by  the  emperor, 
and  upheld  by  himself:  and,  under 
"the  never-conquered  king,"  they  had 
broken  down  the  Imperial  armies  and 
dimmed  the  glory  of  the  Imperial  ge- 
nerate. In  all  the  negociations,  real  or 
pretended,  in  which  his  name  appears, 
vrc  find  him  laving  it  down  as  the  very 
basis  on  which  peace  '\%  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  Swedes  are  to  be  driven 
out  of  Germany.  These  are  the  two 
main  charges  against  him ;  one  resting 
oo  testimony  so  unworthy  of  respect  as 
to  justify  us  in  neglecting  it  altogether; 
and  the  other  utteriy  inconsistent  with 


all  the  principles,  feelings,  and  pieju- 
dices  of  Wallenstein.  It  should  always 
be  remarked,  that,  in  these  complicated 
intrigues,  no  one  pretends  to  have  seen 
a  letter  or  a  line  from  the  accused  ge- 
neral. Not  a  document  that  can  be 
directly  or  indirectly  traced  to  him  is 
in  existence;  and  yet,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  matters  could  be 
carried  on  without  some  writing :  and 
we  know  that  Wallenstein  was  a  cease- 
less letter-writer,  and  most  minute, 
clear,  and  explanatory,  in  his  corre- 
spondence. 

The  other  charges  are  merely  mili- 
tary :  that  he  brought  the  Saxons  to 
Prague  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  is 
absurd.  They  came  there  in  con- 
sequence of  Uie  battle,  without  ask- 
ing him  any  thing  about  it.  lie  had 
neither  command  nor  army  to  resist 
them.  '*  It  was  further  added,  that 
'  he  liberated  Count  Thura,  cootiary 
to  all  right  and  justice ;  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  orders  of  the  emperor ;  and 
not  only  employed  Protestants  in  his 
army,  but  allowed  them  free  exercise 
of  religion  on  his  estates.  Urged  on,' 
it  is  said, '  by  ambition  and  astrological 
superstition,  he  conceived  the  wild  and 
wicked  project  of  dividing  the  Austrian 
dominions  among  liis  generals,  and  of 
becoming  himself,  aAer  changing  the 
entire  face  of  Europe,  the  b^d  of  a 
new  imperial  dynasty.' " 

We  shall  let  Colonel  Mitchell  answer 
these  charges : 

*'  His  conduct,  and  pretended  inac- 
tivity at  Nurenberg,  and  aguin  after  the 
battle  of  Liitzen,  are  military  questions, 
of  which  he  was  a  better  judge  than  the 
imperial  ministers  could  be  ;  and,  as  al- 
ready shewn,  he  seems,  on  both  occasions, 
to  have  acted  in  a  manner  deserving  the 
highest  praise.  Count  Thura  was  libe- 
rated in  confbrmi^  with  the  terms  of  a 
regular  capitulation,  which  could  not  be 
violated  without  a  direct  breach  of  faith 
and  honour.  That  Wallenstein  carried 
religious  toloration  far  beyond  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  may  be  safely  granted  ;  hot 
of  the  astrological  superstition  here  raen- 
tloned,  we  find  no  evidence  whatever." 

His  real  crime  was  his  being  too 
powerful  a  subject.  Ferdinand  dis- 
closed the  secret  in  his  official  letter  of 
instruction  to  Questenberg,  in  which 
he  complained  that  Wallenslein's  me- 
thod or  managing  the  army  gave  an^ 
appearance,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  na- 


*  Mitchell,  p.  344. 
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tions,  that  he  possessed  only  divided 
power  in  his  own  dominions,  and  had 
a  coadjutor—"  corregan  " —  on  the 
throne.  When  he  wroie  thai  sentence, 
the ^  fate  of  the  correx  >vas  sealed. 
The  only  question  was  how  to  get  rid 
of  him ;  and  the  Italian  counsellors  of 
the  emperor  recommended  assassina- 
tioD,  then  a  favourite  practice  in  their 
priest-ruled  land.  The  execution  of 
the  deed  was  fitly  left  for  the  hands  of 
the  Irishmen  of  the  creed  of  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neale,  tlien  brooding  over  treachery 
aiid  massacre.  The  meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Piben,  and  their  signing  of  the 
paper — which,  in  fact,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  declaration  that  they  had 
a  Teiy  great  objection  to  be  disbanded 
—  was  but  a  pretence  for  hurrying  the 
deed.  Wallenstein  was  not  present 
when  theoatli  was  subscribed ;  and  when 
it  was  announced  to  him,  he  took  care 
to  explain  that  he  accepted  it  in  no 
dMoyal  sense.  The  story  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  document  for  another 
is  an  idle  feble. 

"  Tb«  inttroetioDS  brought  by  Qoes- 
tionberg  bad  caasad  a  good  deml  of  dia- 
content ;  and  the  proposed  resignation  of 
the  general,  on  wliose  word  most  of  the 
officers  bad  advanced  money,  to  raise 
and  equip  their  regiments,  and  without 
whose  aid  they  hardly  ever  expected  to 
be  repaid,  greatly  added  to  the  excite- 
ment. The  officers  pressed  him  to  re- 
main at  their  head  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
he  demanded  from  them  a  promtse, 
pledging  themselves  to  adhere  to  him  in 
return.  At  a  banquet  given  by  Couat 
lUo,  at  which  the  temperate  and  re- 
served Wallenstein  was  not  present,  but 
at  which  the  wine  circulated  so  fVeely, 
that  many  of  the  parties  afterwards  de- 
clared they  did  not  well  know  what 
passed,  a  petition  to  this  effect  was 
agreed  upon  and  drawn  up.  By  this  do- 
cument, forty -two  officers,  among  whom 
was  Piccolomini,  pledged  themselves 
'  to  adhere  to  Wallenstein  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood,  as  long  as  he  should 
contiaue  to  command  the  army,  in  the 
serrice,  and  for  the  good  of  the  emperor/ 
It  is  not  true,  as  was  afterwards  stated 
by  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  reserve 
clause,  ia  favour  of  the  emperor,  was  left 
out  in  the  paper  presented  for  signature, 
which,  by  a  legerdemain  trick,  bad  been 
substituted  for  the  document  originally 
agreed  upon.  None  of  the  parties  tried 
aueged  such  a  circumstance  in  their  de- 
fence; and  the  proceeding  would  have 
been  of  too  unworthy  a  nature  to  have 
oMstned  the  concurrence  of  WallensCein : 
there  was  nothing  low  or  Bean  about  him ; 


his  very  faults  bore  some  impress  of  great- 
ness. 

*•  On  the  day  after  this  paper  had  been 
signed,  the  duke  again  called  the  officers 
together,  and  told  them  that  nothing  was 
intended  against  the  emperor  or  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  by  the  compact  into  which 
they  had  entered  :  it  was  only  formed, 
1)0  said,  for  the  safety  and  maintenance 
of  the  army,  and  for  the  service  of  the 
state.  Wsllenstein  and  bis  officers  were 
probably  encouraged  in  this  proceeding 
by  a  similar  agreement  which  the  Swed- 
ish officers  had  entered  into  a  hw  weeks 
before,  and  by  which  they  had  forced 
Oxenstiem,  and  the  members  of  the 
Heilbron  League,  to  grant  certain  terms 
which  the  martial  S3mod  demanded. 
Looked  upon  with  onr  present  ideas  of 
subordination,  nothing  conld  be  more 
criminal  than  such  a  combination :  bat 
the  just  principles  of  discipline  were 
then  unknown  ;  the  early  part  of  the  se- 
venteenth centurj  was  the  very  age  of 
insubordination  ;  and  the  combination 
here  mentioned  roust  be  judged  of  by 
the  ideas  then  existmg  on  such  subjects, 
rather  than  by  those  which  are  now 
entertained.'* 

It  ts  no  wonder,  however,  that  such 
a  step  frightened  the  already  terrified 
monarch.  "This  business,''  he  says, 
**  is  never  out  of  ray  thoughts ;  it  rises 
with  me  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to 
bed  with  me  at  night,  and  completely 
deprives  roe  of  rest."  Colonel  Mitchell 
is  very  happy  io  developing  the  base- 
ness of  the  treachery  which  this  un- 
worthy monardi  took  to  rid  himself  of 
the  cause  of  these  daily  and  nightly 
terrors.  The  tenth  chapter  of  his  work 
is  a  model  of  historical  eloquence  and 
criticism,  directed,  as  such  eloauence 
and  criticism  are  too  ofVen  not,  by  Uie 
moti  honourable  sentiments  and  gene- 
rous emotions.  We  quote  the  perora- 
tion :  it  will  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  whole  work. 

**  If  we  too  of^en  see  the  best  and 
most  generous  qualities  of  onr  nature 
crushed  beneath  the  chilling  inflaenee 
of  adversity,  so  we  expect,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  find  them  called  forth  and  che- 
rished by  the  genial  sunshine  of  power 
and  prosperity.  We  naturallv  feel  die- 
p<Med  to  combine  the  idea  or  high  qua- 
lities with  high  station ;  and  the  want  of 
noble  and  generous  feeling,  which  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life  is  but  an  absence 
of  virtue,  augments  to  criminality  in  pro* 
portion  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  we  can  only  fancy  such  defi* 
cieney  to  exist  upon  a  throne,  when  the 
crowned  occupant  is  composed  of  thr 
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meanest  materials  of  which  human  nature 
is  ever  put  together.  Ferdinand  IT.  was 
such  an  occupant  of  a  throne.  In  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  when  pressed  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  tlie  Swedes,  he  con- 
ferred almost  dictatorial  power  on  the 
man  from  whose  aid  ho  alone  expected 
safety,  liut  no  sooner  was  the  first  peril 
over,  than  the  imagination  of  the  terrified 
sovereign  magnified  into  treason  and  re- 
bellion the  esftrcise  of  tho  power  which 
he  had  bufore  delegated.  In  Iiis  base 
and  unkingly  fear — to  acquit  him  even 
of  envy  aud  avarice  —  he  condemned 
without  a  trial  or  hearing  ;  and  not  only 
handed  over  tho  man  wlio  had  twice 
save^  the  monarchy  to  the  halberds  of 
hired  assassins,  but  rendered  himself  an 
active  partv  to  the  crime  by  the  treachery 
of  his  conduct.  In  order  to  deceive  his 
intended  victim,  and  to  render  the  blow 
more  cerUiin,  he  remained  in  constant 
and  confidential  corres|>ondence  with 
VVallenstein  for  twenty  davs  after  the 
betrayed  general  had  been  outlawed  as 
a  rebel.  True  it  is  that  he  afterwards 
caused  three  thousand  masses  to  be  said 
for  the  souls  of  the  slain  ;  and  courtiers 
and  confessors  may  by  such  means  have 
silenced  the  feeble  voice  of  the  royal 
conscience.  But  the  voice  of  history 
will  not  be  so  silenced  ;  and  tlie  name  of 
Ferdinand  II.  will  be  handed  down  to 
latest  posterity,  as  tho  name  of  a  sove- 
reign  in  whose  callous  heart  not  even 
imperial  sway  could  raise  one  spark  of 
noble  fire  — who,  while  crawling  in  the 
dust  before  images  and  reliques,  remained 
deaf  to  the  duties  of  Christianity — and 
repaid  the  greatest  services  ever  ren. 
dered  to  a  prince  by  one  of  the  foulest 
deeds  of  treason  and  of  murder  recorded 
in  the  dark  annals  of  human  crime." 

Tlie  services  were  too  great.  As 
history  is  constantly  repeating  itself, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  can  in 
other  annnls  find  an  exact  parallel : 
"  Ce  personiiage  celebre,  grand  capi- 
taine,  et  rusb  politique,  ovi  sauva 
rempire,  el  fit  trembler  lernpereur, 
un  de  ces  genies  puissans,  et  dangereux, 
que  leur  propre  force  dctruity  et  que  hur 
elevation  precipite,^*  are  words  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  written  for 
Wallenslein.  They  are  the  words  of 
Le  Beau,  in  his  history  of  the  Lower 
Empire  (lib.  xxxi.  3),  when  he  intro- 
duces ^tius.  Tlie  parallel  of  the  cases 
of  these  remarkable  men  is,  in  many 
of  their  principal  features,  wondrously 
close.  Bolli  noble  of  birlh,  and  trained 
early  to  the  use  of  arms,  they  are  called 
to  the  protection  of  a  tottering  empire. 
One  cleared  Africa,  the  other  Germany, 
of  the  enemy,  and  restored  the  imperial 


auUiority  over  revolted  prorincesy  and 
wavering  or  disaffected  feudatories. 
Both  are  immediately  after  driven  firom 
their  commands,  and  obliged  to  aban- 
don public  life.  Tiie  details  are  of 
course  difl'erent;  but,  in  both  cases, 
the  successful  general  is  sacri freed  to 
the  intrigues  of  courtiers.  Misfortune 
to  the  slate  instantly  attends  their  re- 
tirement. A  new  and  formidable  con- 
queror rushes  into  the  empire ;  and  the 
iiijurcnl  Wallenstein  is  called  for,  as  the 
sole  hope  of  staying  the  victorious  Swede 
—  as,  in  a  former  day,  tlie  exiled  ^tius 
was  supplicated  to  return  and  check 
the  ferocious  Hun.  Both  raise  armies 
by  the  mere  magic  of  their  names ; 
and  tlie  empires,  which,  till  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  6eld,  conld 
scarcely  muster  a  soldier,  see  with 
astonishment  hosts  of  disciplined  war- 
riors assembled  at  the  wora  of  chie^ 
who  had  no  authority  but  their  renown. 
'*  The  indefatigable  diligence  of  the 
patrician*'  (iEtius),  says  Gibbon,  "gra- 
dually collected  all  the  troops  of  Gaul 
and  Germany,  who  had  formerly  ac- 
knowledged themselves  the  subjects  or 
soldiers  of  the  republic,  but  who  now 
claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  ser- 
vice, and  the  rank  of  independent 
allies ;  the  Lseti,  the  Arrooricans,  the 
Breones,  the  Saxons,  the  Burgundiaos, 
the  Sarmatians,  or  Alani,  the  Ripua- 
rians,  and  the  Franks,  who  followed 
Meroveus  as  their  lawful  prince.  Such 
was  the  various  army,  which,  under 
the  conduct  of  iEtius,  and  Theodoric, 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  relieve 
Orieans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innu- 
merable host  of  Attila.''  Equally  va- 
rious was  the  army  of  Wallenstero, 
marching,  not,  indeed,  against  an  in- 
numerable host,  but  against  a  general 
who  supplied  the  want  of  numbers  by 
brilliant  genius,  unbounded  mental  re- 
sources, and  dauntless  intrepidity.  The 
im))erial  armies, in  both  cases, exhibited 
but  nominal  allegiance  to  their  em- 
perors ;  their  service  was  voluntary, 
their  alliance  independent ;  and  in 
both  cases,  too,  the  generals,  to  whom 
alone  the  armies  in  reality  belonged, 
insisted  on  the  total  subjection  of  all  mi- 
litary power  to  their  own  unquestioned 
authority.  This  was  the  crime  for  which 
they  fell.  Both  generals  did  their  duty. 
The  march  of  the  invaders  was  imme^ 
d iately  checked .  Chalons  witnessed  the 
defeat  and  repulse  of  Attila ;  and.  if  the 
German  dramatist  is  too  national  when 
be  makes  Questenberg  say  that^ 
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"  Id  Niirenberg's  camp  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch left 
His  fame  ..in  Liitzen*8  plains  his  life/* 

it  is  certain  that  Wallenstein  arrested 
the  tide  of  conquesi  by  cooping  up 
Gustavus  in  Niirenberg,  and  fortune 
aided  him  by  laying  the  king  at  Liitzen 
"  by  the  great  stone."  Altila  was  de- 
feated—  the  Swede  was  not;  but  the 
picture  of  the  Hunnish  king,  amid  his 
entrenching  wagons,  after  the  battle  of 
Chalons,  uuroolested  by  those  who  had 
driven  him  there,  "  like  a  lion  encom- 
passed in  his  own  den,  threatening  his 
hunters  with  redoubled  fury,"  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  position  of 
Gustams  at  Niirenberg,  where,  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  known  what  it  was 
not  to  conquer  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared. When  danger  had  passed, 
and  tlie  Scourge  of  God  and  the 
Lion  of  the  North  were  consigned, 
amid  miliUiry  pomps  and  military  sor- 
rows, to  the  tomb,  the  service  of  their 
great  opponents  was  no  longer  consi- 
dered necessary.  It  was  forgotten  that 
they  had  been  saviours  of  the  empire : 
it  was  felt  that  they  were  overgrown 
subjects,  dangerous  to  the  throne. 
The  feelings  which  Gibbon  attributes 
to  Valeutinian  actuated  Ferdinand  ; 
and   the   scoundrel  Cesar   of  Rome 


did  with  his  own  assassin  hand 
the  felon  deed,  which  the  scoundrel 
Cssar  of  Germany  consigned  to  the 
hands  of  murderers  of  meaner  de- 
gree. Both  suffered  for  their  crime 
in  instant  defeat  and  disgrace,  and 
continue  to  suffer  in  tlie  indignant 
disdain  awarded  to  their  memories 
through  all  ages  that  have  since 
elapsed.  It  was  no  more  than  natural 
that  they  should  have  endeavoured  to 
palliate  their  conduct  by  accusations 
against  the  slain  commanders,  and  we 
find  the  charges  to  be  identical. 
iEtius  is  accused  of  neglecting  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  battle  of 
Chalons,  and  of  confining  himself  to 
Italy,  instead  of  pressing  tne  war  else- 
where. It  is  not  insinuated  that  he 
failed  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
whicli  he  haa  prescribed  to  himself. 
So  was  the  neglect  of  the  supposed 
opportunities  that  followed  the  field  of 
Liitzen,  and  his  defence  of  Silesia  and 
Bohemia,  instead  of  occupying  himself 
witli  raising  the  siege  of  Ratisbon, 
assigned  as  grounds  for  the  suspicion 
of  treachery  in  Wallenstein  ;  and  as 
the  German  was  accused  of  dealing 
with  the  Swede  whom  he  had  checked^ 
so  was  it  pretended  that  the  Roman 
was  leagued  with  the  Hun  whom  he 
had  all  but  destroyed.* 


*  We  subjoin  the  section  of  Gibbon  which  g^ves  the  account  of  the  death  of 
iEtius  :— 

"  Such  on  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  eastern  empire,  under  the 
reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  the  friendship,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the 
barbsrians.  But  the  emperor  of  the  west,  the  feeble  and  dissolute  Valentinian,  who 
had  reached  his  thirty-filth  year  without  attaining  the  age  of  reason  or  courage, 
abused  this  apparent  security,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by 
tlie  murder  of  the  patrician  A^tluB.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and  jealous  mind, 
he  hated  the  man  who  was  universully  celebrated  as  the  terror  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  support  of  the  republic  ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the  eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened 
the  emperor  from  the  supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised,  during  the  life  of 
Placidui,  by  the  excuse  of  filial  piety.  The  fame  of  j£tios,  his  wealth  and  dignity, 
the  numerous  and  martial  train  of  barbarian  followers,  his  powerful  dependents,  who 
filled  the  civil  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his  son  Gaudentius,  who  was 
already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  emperors  daughter,  had  raised  him  above  the 
rank  of  a  subject.  The  ambitious  designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly  accused,  excited 
the  fears,  as  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Valentinian.  i£tius  himself,  supported  bj 
the  consciousness  of  his  merit,  his  services,  and  perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to  hava 
maintained  a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behaviour.  The  patrician  offended  his  sovereign 
by  a  hostile  declaration ;  he  aggravated  the  offence,  by  compelling  him  to  ratifjr,  with 
a  solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  and  alliance ;  he  proclaimed  his  suspicions, 
he  neglected  his  safety :  and  from  a  vain  confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised, 
was  incapable  even  of  a  manlv  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his  person  in  the  palace  of 
Borne.  Whilst  he  urged,  perhaps  with  intemperate  vehemence,  the  marriage  of  bis 
son,  Valentinian,  drawing  nis  sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged  it 
in  the  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved  his  empire :  his  courtiers  and  eunuchs  ambi- 
tiously struggled  to  imitate  theur  master;  and  i£tius,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds, 
fell  dead  in  the  royal  presence.  Boethius,  the  prstorian  pnefect,  was  killed  at  the 
same  moment;  ana  before  the  event  could  be  divulged,  the  principal  friends  of  the 
patrician  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  separately  murdered.    The  horrid  deed| 
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Shall  we  be  fancrfbl,  and  carry  the 
contrast  furtlier  ?  The  legends  of  the 
nati<ni9,  trembling  before  ^  invasion 
of  Attila,  attributed  his  success  to  tlie 
possession  of  a  magic  sword.  Herbert, 
m  a  poem  which  is  wortHiy  of  the  most 
carefal  notice,  will  instract  us,  in  text 
and  note,  as  to  the  weapon  of  Attila. 
The  same  is  die  case  with  Oustavus. 
By  descent  and  title.  King  of  the  Gol!hs 
and  Vandals,  his  resistless  sword  came 
from  no  mortal  forge — h  was  feshtoned 
by  die  unearthly  smiths  toiling  at  the 
command  of  his  ancestor,  Odin.  We 
forget  who  wrote  an  elaborate  work,  De 
Gladio  Magico  Gustavi  Adolphi ;  but 
we  have  read  it,  and  well  remember  that 
it  contains  a  long  folded  leaf,  which, 
on  being  pulled  out,  exhibits  tlie  full- 
length  and  perfiMTt  portraiture  of  the 
aw^  ^lat  was  drawn  at  Leipsic  and 
Ltitzen.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
book  be  not  in  the  Kind's  Library,  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  think  that  it 
was  written  by  a  Swedish  dhaplain. 
The  belief  of  the  existence  of  such 
swords  proves  cleaily  enough,  that 
those  who  were  supposed  to  wield 
them  knew  what  to  do  with  the  in- 
strument, whether  it  was  liiagical  or 
not,  intrusted  to  their  grasp.  We  are 
not  about  to  compare  Attila  with  Ous- 
tavus in  any  of  the  qualities  which 
render  war  less  horrible  than  it  is — 
for  Guitavtts  was  not  only  gveat,  but 
good  ;  but  we  must,  in  passing,  re- 
OMnk,  tliat  Attila  deserves  a  more 
phikusophical  -consideration  than  has 
ever  yet  been  awarded  him.  This  is 
plainly  not  the  place  fbr  such  a  task ; 
and,  without  entering  upon  it,  we  re- 
commend to  the  consideration  of  Col . 
Mitchell  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  J£tiu8,  as  affording  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  upward  and  downward  ca- 
leer  of  the  f  riedlander. 

illad  Walknslein  designs  on  Bo- 
hemia ?     We  have  not  seen  this  point 


clearly  mooted  ;  and  yet,  thinking  of 
his  life,  Uie  idea  has  often  crossed  us. 
We  now  understand  what  allegiance  to 
a  monarch  ouglit  to  be.  We  can  see 
that  a  prince  must  represent  the  power 
cC  the  stale,  and  that  tlie  sovereign 
should  command  the  respect  of  tibe 
subject,  not  merely  politically,  but  per- 
sonally, even  though  his  personal  merits 
may  be  of  the  paltriest  order.  Alle- 
giance to  a  republic  or  oligarchy  is  non- 
sense—  it  is  almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  And,  in  the  century  and  a  half 
dating  from  the  Reformation,  Oermauy 
was  a  republic  or  oligarchy,  composed 
of  some  hundred  dukes  and  princes, 
imder  a  nominal  emperor — 

*'  What  seemed  its  bsad 
The  shadow  of  a  kingly  crown  bad  on" — 

but  not  much  more  than  a  shadow. 
The  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Mecklen- 
burgh  was  in  rank,  and  every  ihing 
but  independent  sovereignty,  as  high  a 
man  as  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
trembled  before  him,  or  tlie  Elector 
Palatine,  whom  he  had  contributed  to 
defeat.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  all  the  empire  bow  to  his  command 
— he  had  forced  the  most  humiliating 
conditions  on  the  emperor  himself 
He  was  master  of  the  army — beyond 
question,  the  most  famous  general  of 
the  imperial  party — the  greatest  land- 
holder in  Bohemia  —  the  most  re- 
nowned of  its  sons  in  war,  and  the 
most  princely  in  peace,  llie  emperor, 
who  but  fbr  hira  would  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  any  degradation, 
had  treated  him  with  contumely  and 
injustice.  With  the  army,  Bohemia 
was  in  his  own  hands.  Had  not  he  as 
good  a  right  to  sit  as  king  as  Henri  of 
Valois  some  fifty  years  before  in  Poland, 
chosen  by  the  chivalry  of  the  land  f 
Still  later,  he  had  seen  Henri  of  Bour- 
bon, a  soldier,  chosen  King  of  France. 
The  military  house   of  Orange  gave 


|MUiated  fay  the  qieoioiis  names  of  justice  and  neoessity,  was  immediately  eooam- 
moa>ed  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  bis  sahjeots,  and  his  allies.  The  natians, 
who  wstB  stiangers  or  enemies  to  .£tiu8,  genaroualy  deplored  the  uawortiiy  fate  of  a 
heiD :  tbe  barbniiiie,  who  had  been  atta^ied  to  his  aervtoe,  dissembled  thatr  grief 
and  resentment :  and  the  public  contempt,  wfaiofa  had  been  so  long  entertained  far 
Valaatiniaa,  was  at  onee  converted  into  de^  and  oniTwsal  sbhorrBiioe.  Sneh  eea- 
timsnts  seidom  pervade  the  wells  of  a  palace  ;  3ret  the  emperor  was  confounded  by 
the  hsasat  reply  of  a  Boman,  whose  approbation  he  had  not  disdataed  to  solicit : 
*  I  am  igninwit,  air,  of  yoar  motives  and  provosatioBs  ;  I  only  know  that  700  have 
anted  like  a  man  who  oats  off  his  right  hand  with  his  left.'" 

Them  is  no  son  GaMdentins  in  the  case  of  Wallenstein,  but  the  other  partiouilan 
ass  very  Ite.    It  is  certain  4faat  the      "  -      -  .    -~ 

amde  to  .FaidiBand. 


"  »»«««t»p»7  "fti^ig^iffifCJiij^^fr  *~ 
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prmces  to  the  Nelberlands.  Was  it 
altogether  M»po«ible»  or,  if  won,  would 
it  in  my  way  hare  shocked  the  general 
feeliog  of  Bohemia  or  of  Europe,  if 
Wallenstein  were  introduced  into  that 
college  of  kings  to  which  he  had 
already  so  nearly  approached? 

He  was  a  Bohemian,  and  could  not 
forget  that,  "  ever  since  the  brave 
Lord  Waldstein  of  Dux  joined  King 
Ottakar's  army,  in  tlie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  h^  of  hisfour-and-twenty 
90D%  all  mtil-dad  men,  [his  Gunily  liad  J 
aeted  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  the  country .''  He  was,  it  is  true,  a 
convert  from  its  fiivoorite  faith — alas  I 
for  the  knd  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  of  Procop  and  of  Ziska, 
where  is  that  fiiith  now?  —  but  his 
father  and  mother  were  Protestant, 
and  the  earliest  protector  of  his  youth, 
Lord  Slavata  of  Chulm,  was  also  of  die 
same  church.  If  his  conversion  by 
another  uncle.  Lord  Kavka  of  Hikam, 
had  estranged  him  from  his  hereditary 
creed,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  joined 
heartily  in  persecution.  He  enforced 
the  Edict  of  Restitution ;  that  is,  he 
did  his  utmost  to  reduce  the  recusant 
prmces  and  burghers  under  the  power 
of  the  emperor,  with  no  little  consi- 
deration for  the  finances  of  himself  and 
his  followers ;  but  in  his  own  states  he 
was  remarkably  toleraut,  and  adverse 
to  the  use  of  violence  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  Jesuits  he  certainly  dis- 
liked. They  had  their  own  imperuon 
ta  tmperio  to  promote,  and  he  Irad  his. 
If  we  look  at  his  military  career,  we 
shall  find  that  he  kept  the  war  out  of 
Bohemia.  He  was  not  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain  — he 
took  no  part  in  the  cruellies  that  suc- 
ceeded. His  campaign  afler  Liitzen 
was  intended  for  the  defence  of  Bo- 
hemia; and  the  mere  Germans  made 
it  a  matter  of  complaint.  He  released 
his  compatriot,  Count  Thum — 

"  That  long.practised  stirrer  up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  the  war,  Matthias  Thur,** 

much  to  the  grief  of  the  sight-expect- 
ing citizens  of  Vienna,  and  its  blood- 
snuffing  court.  He  had  introduced  all 
the  refinements  of  elegance  and  science 
into  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  —  he 
had  protected  Prague  with  remarkable 
care.  When  taken,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  old  follower,  Arnhei in  — 
when  relieved,  it  fell  into  his  own.  No 
Iraceofthe  license,  cruelty,  and  pillage, 


which  defeced  and  ruined  Greriaany, 
appeared  during  his  life  in  Bobeaua. 
WaUensteia,  t^  tenor  of  all  other 
parts  of  the  eiapire,  was  the  kind  hwd- 
lord,  the  boantinil  patron,  the  noble  boat, 
the  liberal  encouraser  of  the  arts,  tha 
planter  of  all  the  advantages  of  eomlbrt 
and  civilisation,  in  the  comparatively 
rude  district  of  his  birth.  The  plunder 
of  ravaged  Germany  went  to  enrich  Sa- 
gan  and  Gitschin.  His  last  campaign, 
which  excited  so  much  discontent  else- 
where, had  for  its  object  the  defence  of 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  in  preference  U> 
any  other  quarter  in  which  the  war 
ro^t  press.  And  the  first  guess  is 
generally  the  best  guess.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  crown  of  Bohemia  wight 
nave  tempted  him  from  his  alliance 
with  Austria — for  alliance  in  truth  it 
was ;  and  the  supposition  would  not 
have  been  entertained,  unless  his  con- 
temporaries, and  they,  too,  of  the 
classes  best  qualified  to  judge  upon  it, 
had  not  thought  it  to  be  a  temptation 
likely  to  arouse  his  ambition.  It  U 
to  be  the  caw^  that  the  koltf  tword  of 
Si,  Wenzel  may  yet  be  wielded  by  u 
hand  that  doe$  not  govern  in  the  klMub 
of  the  Danube  ?  Perhaps ;  there  is  not, 
however,  at  present,  a  Wallenstein ;  and 
if  the  time  should  ever  come,  others 
besides  Bohemians  must  co-operate  in 
the  work. 

We  have,  in  reality,  paid  too  little 
attention  to  Colonel  Mitchell  in  this 
review.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our 
own  fancies  have  occupied  us.  The 
Quarterly  reviewer  makes  an  excuse 
something  of  the  same  kind.  So  we 
copy  the  QHorterly  reviewer ;  and,  as 
our  readers  shall  shortly  see,  for  other 
reasons  than  the  mere  reiteration  of  his 
excuse : 

"  We  can  assure  Colonel  Mitchell, 
that  it  is  neither  from  disrespect  nor  in- 
gratitude that  we  have  been  led  to  bestow 
on  Mr.  Forster  a  larger  share  of  our  at- 
tention than  on  himself.  lu  our  judgment, 
he  has  executed  with  eloquence,  ability, 
and  good  taste,  a  task  for  which  his  stu- 
dies qualified  Mm,  and  one  congenial  to 
an  honourable  mind  and  an  bonouralde 
profession.  Failing  more  active  employ- 
ment—  as,  for  the  sake  of  Europe,  we 
hope  it  may— we  trust  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages 
which,  as  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  he 
possesses,  and  resume  his  researches  in 
the  histor  V  of  the  country  and  the  period 
to  which  nis  studies  and  bis  observation 
have  been  specially  directed.  There  are 
but  few  passages  of  his  work  with  whkb 
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we  are  dispoaed  to  quarrel ;  but  tboae, 
we  have  no  doubt  wbatever,  are  favourites 
of  the  author,  aa  embodjing  peculiar 
tenets  of  bis  own.  The  colonel  evidently 
ranks  the  bayonet  with  the  toasting-fork 
as  a  weapon  of  offence.  This  maj  be  a 
sound  conclusion ;  but  we  think  that  a 
theorj,  so  likely  to  be  disputed,  is  ill 
placed  where  it  cannot  be  argued.  His 
low  appreciation  of  Bonaparte's  military 
talent  appears  to  us  unsound  and  para- 
doxical. That  the  colonel  will  not  abate 
a  jot  of  his  expressions  in  deference  to  us, 
we  are  satisfied ;  and  equally  so  that  he 
is  prepared  to  receive  as  a  compliment 
the  stronger  vituperation  which  they  will 
call  down  from  French  commentators. 
We  think,  however,  his  proposition  in- 
defensible, and  the  sentence  unjust.  The 
time  is  perhaps  hardly  yet  arrived  when 
Napoleon's  military  reputation  can  be 
weighed  in  an  impartial  balance,  and 
when  a  just  estimate  con  be  dram*n  of 
bis  performances,  as  compared  with  the 
resources  at  his  disposal  at  the  various 
periods  of  his  career.  Great  as  those 
were,  we  still  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  something  beyond  accident  placed 
them  at  his  disposal,  and  that  there  was 
greatness  in  the  application.  Tho  sub- 
ject, however,  is  a  wide  one ;  and  having 
discharged  our  critical  functions,  by 
touching  the  colonel  on  the  two  points 
on  which  he  probably  considers  himself 
as  least  assailable,  but  on  which  others 
will  surely  assail  him,  we  conclude  with 
thanks  for  his  labours,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  their  success." 

The  Qumlerfy  was  not  always  so 
complimentary  to  Napoleon ;  but,  witli- 
out  referring  to  that,  we  can  assure  tlie 
reviewer  that  Colonel  Mitchell  can  say 
a  great  deal  about  those  two  points, 
but  that  he  has  said  it  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  original  works  of  tlie 
present  day,  his  Thoughts  on  Tactics. 
VVe  give  his  reasons  for  the  low  appre- 
ciation of  Bonaparte : 

"The  generals  of  the  French  republic, 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  overran  conti- 
nental  Europe,  with  infantry  masses 
twenty-four  deep  ;  thus  placing  twenty- 
two  men  out  of  every  twenty-four  in  a 
position  that  prevented  them  from  mak- 
ing any  use  of  their  arms,  but  which  left 
them  needlessly  exposed  to  all  the  fierce 
and  fiery  missiles  of  modem  war. 

**  Such  bodies  were  hurled  on,  mass 
after  mass,  to  victory  or  destruction,  as 
chance  directed.  When  tlie  compact 
formation  was  broken,  either  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  the  inequalities  of  tho 
ground,  or  by  other  causes,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  whole  mass  to  dissolve 
iUelf  into  swanui  of  tiraiU9urt,  who» 


continuing  to  advance,  made  up,  by  the 
individual  gallantry  of  the  meo  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  regimental  officers, 
for  the  incompeteBcy  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  their  system : 
the  blood- wasting  folly  of  which  every 
powder-mill  or  piece  of  ordnance  ren- 
dered sufficiently  apparent.  The  French 
cavalry,  so  highly  lauded,  acted  on  prin- 
ciples equally  faulty.  Heavy-armed  and 
steel-clad  horsemen  attacked  in  column ; 
they  charged  at  a  trot ;  and  resorted 
more  frequently  to  the  use  of  fire-arms 
than  to  the  use  of  the  sword,  the  only 
real  cavalry  weapon.  But  a  successful 
system,  like  a  successful  general,  is  sure 
to  be  praised  ;  and  the  wonderful  career 
of  French  victory  soon  extended  the 
French  system  over  continental  £arope, 
and  made  the  world's  echoes  rin^ again 
with  the  fame  of  French  tactics,  French 
columns,  and  the  infallibility  of  French 
leaders. 

"  The  thousands  of  brave  men  who 
fell  before  the  iron  ranks  of  the  English 
sufficed  not  to  break  tliis  spell.  Column 
ader  column  was  struck  down  —  mass 
after  mass  was  rent  and  scattered  hy  the 
mere  line- fire  of  the  British  infiintry, 
who,  though  badly  trained  and  armed, 
were  strong  in  valour  and  in  patriotism 
— and,  in  some  degree,  also,  better 
trained  and-  armed  than  their  adversaries. 
But  all  in  vain ;  no  new  light  was  thrown 
on  the  science  by  tho  human  victims  sa- 
crificed in  these*  contests.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  merely  brought  those  who 
doubted  the  excellence  of  the  French 
system  back  to  the  old  system  of 
Frederick  IT. 

"  After  five-and-twenty  years  of  war, 
we  know  no  more  how  to  ensure  success, 
or  calculate  resulu,  than  we  did  before : 
we  have  enlar^  our  vocabulary,  indeed, 
but  not  our  science.  In  the  hour  of  battle, 
when  opposing  volcanoes  burst  forth, 
when  explosion  meets  explosion,  and 
when  volleying  peals  of  musketry  add 
their  wild  accompaniment  to  the  loud 
symphony  of  death,  the  general  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must,  like  his  prede- 
cessors of  the  eighteenth,  hand  the  reins 
to  Fortune.  He  may  send  a  little  assist- 
ance to  one  point,  or  support  to  another ; 
he  may  order  a  flying  enemy  to  be  pur- 
sued, or  ho  may  fix  a  rallying  place  for 
the  fugitives  of  his  own  armj  ;  but  mo- 
dern science  shews  him  no  clear  road  to 
victory  :  and  modem  tactics  prevent  an 
adversary  from  In.'ing  fairly  assailed,  and 
completely  overtlirown. 

"  This  is,  however,  what  histonans, 
and  other  military  writers,  are  not  very 
willing  to  allow.  They  constantly  tell 
us  of  an  art,  or  science,  of  war,  which 
has  made  vast  progress  in  modern  times, 
and  by  the^  aid  or  knowledge  of  which 
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■ygfat^  tbings  have  been  acbiered  ia  our 
daj.  When  we  osk  for  proofs  of  tbU 
great  science,  the  theorists  point  to  sc- 
tkms  foaght  and  battles  gained ;  but 
cannot  point  to  a  single  principle  or 
manceuvre,  the  application  of  which  ren- 
dered their  favourite  leaders  successful. 
When  we  follow  to  their  results  the 
deeplj  calculated  plans  and  splendid 
eonceptibus  so  eloquently  described  bv 
modern  writers,  we  find'  that  they  lea, 
inrariably,  to  mere  front-to-front  onsets, 
in  which  tbe  bravest  troops,  or  strongest 
par^,  proved  yictorious,  whenever  the 
Goadess  of  Fortune  was  pleased  to  re- 
'  I  neutraL" 


Again»  after  some  remarks  upon  ca- 
valry action,  he  says : 

"  Granting,  for  the  present,  the  whole 
of  this  proposition,  though  the  second 
part  does  not  admit  of  being  maintained. 
It  by  no  means  frees  Napoleon  and  the 
French  army  from  the  charge  of  having 
been  ignorant  of  the  real  strength  ana 
nature  of  cavalry  action.  I  have  here 
laid  no  stress  on  the  bad  horsemanship, 
and  want  of  skill  in  manoeuvring,  dis- 
plaved  by  the  troops,  as  these  glaring 
deficiencies  might,  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  resulted  from  the  short  time  the 
men  had  been  embodied.  I  distinctly 
charge  the  whole  system,  that  allowed 
such  notions  of  cavalry  warfare  to  exist, 
with  feebleness,  and  with  emanating  from 
ignorant  men.  Entire  regiments  of  horse 
drawing-up  in  line,  to  use  their  fire-arms 
like  innintry ;  some  corps  charging  at  a 
trot,  and  in  close  column  :  others,  again, 
forming  solid  squares  of  cavalry  (!! !), 
and  defending  themselves  with  t^eir  car- 
bines, are  practices  tiiat  could  result  only 
from  tbe  grossest  ignorance.  If,  in  a 
sabre  combat,  a  man  were  to  |;rasp  the 
blade,  instead  of  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
we  should  not  call  him  a  bad  fencer,  but 
should  say  that  he  had  not  a  single  idea 
of  swordsmanship,  and  knew  not  in  what 
consisted  the  strength  of  his  weapon.  It 
is  even  so  with  the  French  officers  who 
commanded  in  the  actions  here  de- 
scribed :  they  knew  not  what  constituted 
the  strength  of  cavalry,  and  bad  not  a 
single  just  idea  of  its  action  ;  and  their 
instroctor  roust  have  been  equallv  igno- 
rant. '  What !  look  upon  Napoleon  as 
an  ignoramus  V  we  thiuk  we  hear  the 
Uberul  reader  exclaim,  with  indignation. 
It  is  at  his  own  pleasure ;  and  he  may 
look  upon  the  fencing-master,  who  taught 
the  swordsman  above  described,  as  a 
great  genius,  if  so  disposed  :  we  do  not 
—that  is  all. 

"  That  there  were  many  able  and  en- 
terprisiiig  cavalry  officers  in  the  French 
army,  only  proves  that  men  may  rise  at 
tiBM  aboT*  tbt  faulty  aystea  nndar 


which  they  have  been  trained.  That 
Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  who  pre- 
sided over  such  a  system,  gained  splendid 
victories,  proves  still  less ;  for  it  is  easy 
to  give  the  reins  to  fortune,  and  to  hurl 
masses  of  brave  men  to  battle.  Attila 
and  Alario  did  just  as  much.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  hundreds  of  volumes  have 
been  filled  with  pompous  histories  of  the 
actions  performed  by  the  French  com- 
manders of  our  age,  as  well  as  with  the 
praise  bestowed   upon  them   in  conse- 

3uence :  equally  true  it  is  that  stars, 
ignities,  and  decorations,  too  often 
stained  with  the  blood  of  tlie  brave, 
have  been  lavished  upon  them,  as  well 
as  upon  some  of  their  conquerors.  But 
whenever  we  seek,  in  the  detailed  ac- 
counts of  French  victories  for  tangible 
and  intelligible  proofs  of  tbe  military 
skill  and  genius  displayed  by  the  victors, 
we  seek  in  vain,  as  we  find  only  declama- 
tion, and  a  sickening  profusion  of  adula- 
tion, every  where  substituted  for  logic 
and  for  science.'* 

There  may  be  pamdoxes ;  but  there 
is  at  least  reason  for  litem.  In  his 
Life  of  Wallenstein,  he  accounts  for  the 
more  than  ordinary  glories  heaped  upon 
Bonaparte. 

"  Napoleon,  as  general,  consul,  and 
emperor,  fought,  successively,  against 
the  diflferent  powers  of  Europe ;  and  the 
victories  he  achieved  over  one  nation 
proved  frequently  very  agreeable  to 
those  who  were  neutral  for  the  moment, 
and  in  no  immediate  expectation  of  be- 
ing defeated  in  their  turn ;  so  that  when 
he  became  the  enemy  of  all,  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  reputation  which  few 
ventured  to  arraign.  Liberally,  too, 
was  the  fashion  of  the  age  ;  ana  it  was 
deemed  as  liberal  to  praise  the  talents  of 
an  adversary  ns  illiberal  to  question 
them.  Napoleo9  was  also,  from  his  po- 
sition, the  enemy  of  established  govern- 
ments;  the  ally  and  idol,  therefore,  of 
all,  who,  without  fixed  principles,  and  at 
a  period  of  universal  excitement,  were 
eager  for  change  :  aud  this,  by  a  strange 
inconsistency,  rendered  the  pretended 
advocates  of  liberty  and  popular  rights 
the  upholders  of  a  military  despot,  whose 
only  known  sentiment  wns  a  deadly 
hatred  of  freedom  and  of  liberal  institu- 
tions. A  proof,  perhaps,  that  men 
hated  the  powers  above  them  more  than 
they  loved  the  freedom  of  which  they 
spoke. 

"  At  a  time  when  the  pen  was  already 
in  every  hand,  the  absolute  ruler  of 
mighty  empires,  the  dispenser  of  crowns, 
duchies,  titles,  pensions  and  decorations, 
was  sure  to  be  lauded  in  strains  far  sur- 
j^assing,  in  loudneaa  and  extent  of  circa* 
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l»tioii,  aay  wbieh  the  seveDtaentli  cm- 
tory  oould  send  fortb  in  the  odd  Tolnmee 
that  icsued,  in  slow  succesgion,  from  its 
tardy  presses.  In  Ctlholic  countries 
none  dared  defend  the  fame  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland;  in  Protestant  countries 
few  were  interested  in  doing  so  :  but 
nations,  emigres,  and  indiriduals,  are  in* 
tereated  In  upholding  the  fame  of  Na. 
poleon«  Those  who  humbled  themselves 
to  the  very  dust  before  him  must  main- 
tain his  claim  to  greatness,  to  save  them, 
selves  from  disgrace  and  ridicule ;  those 
whom  he  vanquished  must  follow  a  si. 
milar  course,  to  lessen  ihe  shame  of  their 
defeats;  and  those  who  conquered  him 
— and  all  claim  a  share  in  the  honour — 
are,  of  course,  willing  enough  to  repre« 
sent  him  as  a  giant,  m  order  to  enhance 
the  merit  of  their  victories.  And  ifpos* 
terity  judge  of  Napoleon  by  the  histories 
vet  written  of  him  and  his  time,  they  will 
believe  this  poor,  weak,  and  vain  to^  of 
fortune,  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  high- 
est genius  and  intellect ;  even  u  the  last 
two  centuries  believed  Wallensteiu  to 
have  been  a  superstitious  astrologer,  a 
sanguinary  tyrant,  and  a  traitor  to  his 
sovereign  ana  his  country," 

Ilk  crucem — hie  dittdema.  It  is 
tlte  old  story  forever,  it  requires  no 
small  courage  iii  these  times  of  candour 
to  write  thus  of  Napoleon  ;  but  the 
colonel  is  well  able  to  defend  his 
opinions. 

With  respect  to  the  bayonet,  we 
can  again  assure  the  reviewer  that  Col. 
Mitchell  has  not  advanced  his  opinions 
without  reflection.  He  maintains,  and 
cites  many  instances  in  support  of  his 
assertion,  that  the  bayonet  is  powerless 
against  the  sword,  when  properly 
handled,  and  boldly  used. 

To  return  to  his  WuUemte'm.  It  is 
truly  a  magnificent  work,  full  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  and  emotions.  No- 
thing can  be  more  honourable  than 
the  general  style  of  sentiment  through- 
out. Protestant  and  Tory  as  he  is,  the 
bravery  of  old  Tilly,  the  genius  of 
Wallenstein,  the  chivalrous  valour  of 
Pappenheim,  enemies,  and  two  of 
them,  blood-stained  enemies  as  they 
were  of  our  creed,  receive  at  his  hands 
the  due  tribute  of  applause.  To  Wal- 
lenstein*s  glory  the  book  is  devoted. 
Tilly  is  defended  for  his  conduct  in 
the  Wtle  ofLeipsic.  Pappenheim  is 
treated  with  honour.  Gallantry  and 
talent,  wherever  exhibited,  are  hailed 
with  enthusiastic  respect ;  meanness 
and  cowardice  consigned  to  contempt 
and  indignation.  Aiul  this  \%  doiu} 
wiiliOMt  «ny  of  th^i  tfliabby  caiujour 


which  eloees  the  eyes  against  adniow* 
ledg^  defects.  Of  the  beaten  Tilly, 
Col.  Mitchell  says : — 

*'  Tilly  was,  of  course,  much  blamed 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  No 
case  has,  howevert  been  made  out  against 
him ;  and  judging  only  from  what  we 
know,  and  from  what  hia  critics  have 
told  U3,  we  should  say  that  his  •arrange- 
ments merited  every  encomium.  His 
position  was  a  good  one :  he  was  right 
m  trjring  to  impede  the  advance  and 
formation  of  the  allies;  he  was  right  in 
boldly  falling  upon  them  the  moment 
they  came  fairly  within  his  reach;  and 
he  was  right  also  in  turning  from  the 
purauit  of  the  Saxons,  in  order  to  break 
m  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes; 
His  defeat  was  owing  entirely  to  the  tac- 
tical superiority  of  we  Swedish  troops, 
and  to  the  skill  of  their  commaudera. 
The  promptness  with  which  they  first 
presented  a  front  to  Pappenheim  on  the 
right,  and  afterwards  to  filly  himaelf  on 
the  left,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise, 
and  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  present  day,  quickly  and 
accurately  as  tney  are  allowed  to  move. 
No  modern  army  has.  indeed,  manoeuvred 
so  well  in  a  field  of  battle  as  the  Swedes 
man£uvred  at  Leipzig  ;  and  no  Austrian 
generali  of  modem  times,  has  behaved 
with  the  skill,  coun^e,  and  resolution 
displayed  by  Tilly  on  the  same  oocasioa." 

Honourable,  just,  and  true.  It  does 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  horror 
of  his  conduct  at  Magdeburg : 

"  Schiller  and  other  hist(»ians  assert 
that  aome  German  ofieers,  revolted  by 
the  enonnities  committed,  applied  to 
U  illy  soon  after  the  captura  of  the  town, 
and  requested  that  he  would  order  a  atop 
to  be  put  to  deeds  ao  disgrsoeful.  '  Come 
back  m  sn  hour,'  was  his  reported  an- 
swer, *  and  1  ahall  consider  of  it  i  the 
soldier  must  have  some  reward  for  bis 
toil.'  Other  aocounta  say,  that  he  quoted 
the  well-known  lines  of  Virgil  on  the 
occasion: 
'  Venxt  summa  dies  et  ineluctabiUfatum 

fail  Ilium  et  indent 

Gloria  Parthenopes,* 

"  It  is  right  to  mention  these  reports, 
affecting  the  character  of  a  celebrated 
man,  ainoe  history  has  deemed  them 
worthy  of  beio|^  received  as  authentic ; 
but  we  must  still  be  allowed  to  expraas 
doubts  of  their  accuracy.  The  indigna- 
tion of  mankind  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
aroused  by  the  commission  of  crimes  so 
dreadful,  and  the  world  would,  of  course, 
visit  on  the  head  of  the  comiuandar  the 
misdeeds  of  the  troops,  however  isadA- 
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power  might  have  been.  By  some,  Tilly 
is  said  to  have  shed  tears  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  over  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
city,  and  to  have  throvru  the  blame  upon 
Pappenheim.  This,  however,  would  be 
no  jostificntion  :  we  can  easily  acquit 
the  general  of  having  wilUugly  sanc- 
tioned atrocities  more  certain  to  injure 
than  to  forward  his  cause,  but  we  still 
know  enough  to  condemn  him.  He  sur- 
vived a  massacre  whicli  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  arrested,  sword  in  hand,  if  neces- 
sary, and  at  peril  of  his  life :  he  neglected 
this  duty,  and  his  name  and  fame  are  for 
ever  tarmsbed  in  consequence." 

"  Magdeburg,"  he  shortly  after- 
wards says,  *•  was  Tilly's  last  victory  : 
on  his  asphodel  -  covered  brows  the 
laurel  could  spring  no  more.'' 

In  equal  taste,  as  well  as  talent,  is 
written  all  the  work.  We  conclude 
as  he  concludes : 

"  Not  all  the  memorable  events  of  our 
time —.neither  the  oppression  exercised 
by  foreign  armies,  nor  the  shock  of  con- 
tending myriads,  that  so  often  encoun- 
tered on  the  German  soil,  have  yet  been 
able  to  eradicate  from  among  the  German 
peasantry  the  tradition  of  what  their  fa- 
thers, and  their  fatherland,  suffered  dur- 
ing the  long  contest  for  religious  free- 
dom. Legends  and  traditions  still  record, 
iu  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  wild 
events  of  that  disastrous  period.  But 
Tradition,  though  constant  in  her  affec- 
tions, is  capricious  in  bestowing  them  ; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  account  for  her 
singular  fancies. 

*'  At  Stralsund,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  Wallenstein  still  holds 
possession  of  the  ground  ;  and  Tilly  and 
Pap{>enheim  are  but  too  fatally  remem- 
bered at  Magdeburg.  Near  Britenfeldt, 
the  country  people  have  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  the  'Great  King,'  as  Gustavus 
is  called  in  Germany ;  and,  till  within 


these  five  or  six  years,  they  usually  as- 
sembled there,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle,  to  return  thunks  for  the  victory 
which  liberated  their  country  and  gave 
freedom  to  their  religion.  Along  the 
Khine  and  the  Maine  the  Swedes  appear 
to  less  advantage,  and  are  rarely  men- 
tioned, except  in  connexion  with  deeds 
of  violence  and  plunder.  At  Hanau  we 
meet  our  stem  countryman,  Ramsay, 
who.  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  suc- 
cessfully defended  that  town,  for  nine 
months,  against  the  Imperialists.  At 
Wurtsburg,  Gustavus  shares  tradition's 
tale  with  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Swabian  emperors ; 
and  at  Nurenberg  he  shines  in  full  glory 
by  the  side  of  Albert  Durer,  the  painter. 
But  on  the  adjoining  hills,  where  Wal- 
lenstein held  his  camp,  an  ancient  knight 
—  the  original  psssessor  of  the  ruin  that 
crowns  the  principal  eminence  —  has  re- 
sumed his  rightful  sway,  and  completely- 
expelled  the  redoubted  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  from  his  domain  :  and  the  leader  of 
mighty  armies  has  there  yielded  to  the 
adventurous  owner  of  a  robber  castle. 
In  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Wallenstein 
reappears  m  all  his  terrors ;  and  at  Eger 
he  forms,  of  course,  the  subject  of  every 
tale.  At  Liitzen,  again,  where  Gustavus 
died  and  Wallenstein  fought  —  where 
Napoleon  achieved  one  of  his  last  tri- 
umphs—  all  have  given  way  to  the  fame 
of  some  nameless  warriors,  who,  near 
the  same  field,  gained  a  battle  over  the 
Hungarians  and  Slavonians,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  And  the  spot  — marked 
only  by  a  rude  stone,  surrounded  with  a 
few  trees— where  fell  the  '  foremost  man' 
of  all  this  modern  world,  is  merely 
pointed  to  as  a  place  '  where  somebody 
was  killed.' " 

This  is  a  noble  close  of  a  noble 
book.  Much  remains  for  Colonel 
Mitchell  to  do :  he  roust  not  stop 
here. 
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No.  IV. 

[There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  epithet 
^'•kvT^^f,  applied  to  Ulysses  in  the  first  line  of  the  Odtfuetf ;  but  I  tbink»tbat 
those  who  consider  his  character  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  poem,  without  referring  to 
any  other  standard  of  morals  than  that  proposed  by  Homer  himself,  cannot  doobt 
that  it  is  intended  to  signify  *<  abounding  in  tricks  or  wiles.*'  The  Latin 
vertutus*  is  by  no  means  an  e<juivalent,  and  I  do  not  know  any  one  English  word 
which  would  give  its  full  meaning.  "  Tricksy,**  or  **  scheming,"  convey  ideas 
of  low  deceit,  which  dishonours  those  who  practise  it.  Homer,  on  the  contraiy, 
intended  his  epithet  as  a  compliment.  He  intended  it  to  describe  a  man  of  great 
mental  sagacity  and  endless  resources,  determined  to  obtain  his  purpose  by  what- 
ever means  he  could  use,  perfectly  regardless  whether  it  was  or  was  not  necessary 
to  employ  fraud  and  falsehood.  In  the  Iliads  where  Ulysses  is  a  distinguished 
general  in  a  large  army,  little  necessity  exists  for  the  employment  of  such  talents 
in  any  other  manner  than  in  the  ordinary  stratagems  of  war ;  but,  even  Uiere,  be 
kills  Dolon  most  unscrupulously,  after  having  obtained  all  his  informatioiiy 
under  an  at  least  implied  promise  of  quarter.  In  the  Odyueyj  where  he  is 
thrown  altogether  on  his  own  resources,  his  polj/tropk  powers  are  brought  into 
full  play;  and  a  more  mendacious  hero  never  figured  in  a  great  poem.     He  is 

*  Horace,  it  would  appear,  could  not  find  a  word  for  it ;  for  be  sinks  it  in  lu 
translation :  — 

**  Die  mihi,  rousa,  virum,  captae  post  tempora  Troj», 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes." 
Which  is  as  bald  and  inadequate  a  version  as  can  be  well  conceived.  Horace,  pro- 
perly enough,  left  out  <r0Xvr{«<r«f ,  when  he  con6ned  the  observation  of  Ulysses  to 
merely  seemg  the  customs  and  cities  of  the  various  nations  through  which  he  passed. 
Any  man,  or,  as  Savage  Landor  says,  any  dog.  could  have  done  the  same.  Km4  mw 
lyrw  gives  a  very  different  idea.  In  the  eighth  book,  Alcinous  distinctly  asks  him, 
not  merely  for  a  description  of  the  regions  in  which  his  travels  had  lain,  but  for  a 
critical  account  of  their  manners. 

*AA.X'  myt  fist  roit  ii«rt,  utu  JirM»i»tf  jmita^Xi^v, 
"Or'irif  atrttrXeiyx^t  **•#  **"  drrnat  7»»#  X'^f^f 
*AvB0ti9rm9'  murovf  rt  triXug  r   iv  tattreuirttf 
"H  /Mf  i^t  ^ttXtitti  n  M.ai  &y^tt^  «v^  ViMtUM* 
07  n  ftXS^tn§tt  na^  ff^n  fit  It^ri  di0i^f . 
Thus  rendered  by  Pope : 

'*  But  say,  through  what  waste  regions  hast  thou  strayed  1 
What  customs  noted,  and  what  coasts  surveyed  1 
Possessed  by  wild  barbarians,  fierce  in  arms. 
Or  men  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms  V* 
It  is  odd  enough  that  he  chooses  to  translate  ir^Xuf — iv  ptMramrag,  well-inhabited 
cities,  by  *'  waste  regions.'*    The  second  line  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  his  translation 
of  mm  VMV  tytv  in  the  exordium : 

"  Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  strayed. 
Their  manners  noted,  and  then:  states  surveyed." 
And  this  certainly  gives  the  idea  ot observation,  which  Horace  has  omitted.  In  the  last 
distich,  barbarians,  taken  in  its  modern  sense,  represents  the  ;^cXifrM  tuu  my^  <kthe 
original  fairly  enough;  but  tliere  is  nothing  about  their  being  "fierce  in  arms." 
Homer,  as  Thucydides  has  remarked,  does  not  call  foreign  nations  barbarians,  as  the 
Greeks  of  more  modem  times  did.  He  calls  the  Carians  (//.  B.  867),  indeed, 
fimfCm^apiifM,  and  particularly  notices  the  girlish  appearance  and  unseasonable  dandy- 
ism of  their  king, 

••  Who,  tricked  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car. 

Rode  like  a  woman  to  the  field  of  war.*'  r^  ^^^T^ 
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the  Scapin  of  epic  poetry.  He  cannot  achieve  any  thing  without  telling  a  lie ; 
and,  so  far  from  this  being  considered  a  blemish,  it  is  accounted  as  an  honour. 
On  landing  in  Ithaca,  the  first  person  he  meets  is  Minerva,  in  the  appearance  of 
a  handsome  young  shepherd,  "such  as  are  the  sons  of  kings ;"  and  he  imme- 
diately proceeds,  after  learning  where  he  is,  to  give  her  a  false  account  of  himself. 

O^  #7*  »Xn^i»  tl<rt,  v^Xiv  3*  ^yt  Xa^ira      **  With  unembarnifis'd  readiness  retum*d 

ftv3^$9.  Not  truths, but  figments  to  truth  opposite ; 

Aiii  IvT  mn^i^t't  >««»  trtkuKt^Vtct  m^/iSk  For  guile,  in  him,  stood  never  at  a  pause." 

COWPBR. 

Minerra  listens  with  patience  while  he  tells  her  that  he  had  fled  from  Crete  in  con- 
sequence of  having  killed  Orsilochus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Idomeneus,  which  he 
describes  in  all  the  exactness  of  "  a  lie  with  circumstances."  She  is  infinitely 
delighted  at  this  display  of  cleverness,  instantly  reveals  herself,  smiles  graciously, 
pats  him  with  her  hand,  and  says  — 

Kt^Xuf  »  uti  xau  IrixXcitu,  h  ri  va^-  "  Who  passes  thee  in  artifice  well-fnuned, 

ixJ^M  And  in  imposture  various,  need  shall  find 

*£r  irarrf0>ri  ^^A^r/,  x$u  tl  ^i»t  Kfrtartn.  Of  all  his  policy,  although  a  god. 

2;^rA/f,   ituxtXi/t.^Tec,  Hkmv  Jr,  oltx  &(  Canst  thou  not  cease,  inventive  AS  thou  art 

S/utAAff,  And  subtle,  from  the  wiles  which  thou 

OvS*  |y  ^  irt^  Uh  yaiif,  Xr^uv  eiretveitif,  hast  loved 

]i«S«v  re  xXo^iuf,  §1  TM  fri^tfSiy  ^iXm  uvh\      Since  thou  wast  infant,  and  from  tricks 

of  speech 
Delusive,  even  in  thy  native  land." 

CoWPBR. 

[iX^rXttt  in  this  passage,  is  not  infanste,  as  it  is  usually  rendered,  but  indefati- 
gabilis ;  as  where  Diomed  addresses  Nestor,  when  he  is  awaked  by  the  old  man 
going  round  the  camp  at  midnight,  2;^JrXi«j  Ug't,  yt^etn.*  Cowper,  in  the  above- 
quoted  translation,  seems  to  have  omitted  it  altogether.]  She  adds  that  it  is  no 
use  for  him  to  waste  his  abilities  on  the  present  occasion,  as  she  is  as  "  wide 
awake  "  as  himself.  Tiie  following  lines  of  flowing  hexameter  might  be  com- 
pressed into  the  less  dignified  phraseology  of  "  Vm  Yorkshire  too." 

'AXX*  &yt  finxiri  ravra  Xiymfu^u,  ttHrtt       **  But,  come,  dismiss  we  these  ingenious 

tifiL^at  shifts 

Ki^i*'  lirii  rv  ^y  U^t  Cf»rS9  tj^  &^t^Tof      From  our  discourse,  in  which  we  both 

avdfTtv  excel ; 

B«v>^  xeu  fivSti^if'  !>«  yiv  iteifi  ^tot^t  For  thou  of  all  men  in  expedients  most 

UnTs  rt  xXiafuu  xai  xifihg-tf  ivit  ffu  ytywt  Abouud'st  and  eloquence,  and  I  through- 
TI«A.X«^  *AB$ifttifi9,  xov^tif  Ai«f,  Urt  tm  etlu  out 

'£v  ir^rrw^t  9'if§trt  ^a^tertifutt^   n}ii  ^v-       All  heav'n  have  praise  for  wisdom  and  for 
>Jt.w0»i  \  art. 

And  know'st  thou  not  thine  Athensean 

aid, 
Pallas.  Jove's  daughter,  who  in  all  thy 

toils 
Assist  thee  and  defend  V*         Cowper. 

The  favourite  hero  and  the  favourite  goddess  are  here  set  up  as  models  of 
deceit.  It  is  quite  characteristic  to  find  Ulysses  hard  to  be  convinced  tliat 
she  is  not  humbugging  (for  that  is  the  only  word  to  express  it),  when  she 
tells  him  that  he  is  in  Ithaca,  and  Minerva  by  no  means  offended  at  such 
a  suspicion.  As  he  commenced  with  a  lying  story  to  the  goddess,  so  he  pro- 
ceeds improv vising  romances  to  every  one  he  meets,  varying  the  circumstances 

**  I.caonot  agree  with  Emesti  on  this  passage :  "  IxSrXMt  ir«v,  ntmtum  ardnus  es. 
Vim  hujus  vocis,  non  asseonte  sunt  versiones.  Clark.  Quare  antem  arduusi 
rx'ttXiH  est  itrumnotus,  esercitus,  qui  se  nimis  fatigat  atque  exercet  laboribus.  £m." 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Homer  will  shew 
that  it  is  quifatigari  nequit  —  one  that  cannot  be  wearied  out.  In  Johnson's  lines  on 
Charles  XII.  we  have  an  unconscious  paraphrase  of  the  word  — 

"  A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire —  C^  r^r\n]t> 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire."  digitized  by  ^^(J(J^IL 
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according  to  the  persons  he  addresses.  He  always  describes*  himself  as  a 
Cretan,  Crete  being  the  land  of  liars.  "  One  of  themselves,"  says  St.  Paul  to 
Titus,  i.  12,  "even  a  prophet  (a  poet)  of  their  own,  said,  the  Creiians  are 
alway  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies."  K^nrtt  itu  -^ptu^ratt  *.  r.  x.  In  the  passage 
of  which  I  subjoin  a  translation,  Ulysses  merely  wants  a  cloak  to  cover  himself 
in  a  wet  night,  and  evon  for  that  purpose  he  has  recourse  to  a  lie.  By  the 
prompt  compliance  of  Kumsus  with  his  request,  it  is  evident  that  the  swine- 
herd would  have  given  the  cloak  for  the  mere  asking ;  but  it  never  would  do, 
unless  obtained  by  a  stratagem  of  some  sort.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
(I  believe)  used  to  say  of  Pope  [a  great  Homeric  translator],  that  if  he  wanted 
a  fire-screen,  he  would  use  diplomacy  to  get  it ;  and  here  Ulysses  [a  great 
Homeric  hero]  sets  at  work  for  the  obtaining  of  a  cloak  the  same  resources  as 
he  had  employed  to  win  the  "  topless  towers  of  llion."  The  minute  touch« 
thrown  into  his  story — the  precise  description  of  the  marshes  where  they  lay, 
under  the  city  wall,  in  a  thick  brake  —  the  north  wind  —  the  exact  hour  when  he 
felt  the  cold,  &c.,  give  the  circumstantial  lie  a  strong  air  of  vraisemblance  worthy 
of  Defoe  himself.  The  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  centuries  has  not 
altered  this  feature  in  the  Greek  character;  their  favourite  chiefs  are  still  •••x*- 
Tf««-«.  Their  leading  heroes  are  Klephli:  Hellenic}^  xXivreu  —  thieves.  Tlie 
leading  hero  of  the  Odj/ssey  is  itr/xXw^f,  thievishly  disposed.  Well  might 
M.  Roque  exclaim  that  the  modern  Athenians  are  the  same  canaille  as  their 
ancestors  in  the  days  of  Tliemistocles.f  Our  English,  or  slang  use  of  the  word 
Greek,  in  the  sense  of  cheat  or  blackleg,  is  remotely  derived  from  the  stratagems 
of  Ulysses. 

As  this  incident  of  the  cloak  is  a  story  of  soldier  trickery,  I  have  ventured  to 
attempt  it  in  a  jocular  ballad  measure,  which  will  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our 
old  poetry,  b(?ing,  with  a  sliglit  difference,  that  in  which  the  adventure  of  Duke 
Philip  of  Burgundy  and  the  drunken  cobbler  (the  original  of  Christopher  Sly 
in  the  induction  to  the  Taming  of'  the  Shrew)  is  told  in  Percys  Rcliques,  and 
other  collections. 

"  Now,  as  fame  doth  report,  ajoung  duke  keeps  his  court,  and  tickles  bis  fancy  with 
frolicksome  sport,"  &c.  t] 

•  As  here  to  Minerva,  N.  256 — to  Eumeus,  in  B.  199  : — 
*£»  /«ty  K^nreit*  yivot  ivx'fiui  tusudvif, 

"  Know,  then,  1  came 
From  sacred  Crete,  and  from  a  sire  of  fame  ;" 
(which  Kumseus  repeats  to  Telemachus,  n.  63) — and  in  T.  172,  to  Penelope, 
t  Childe  Harold,  Canto  II. 

t  The  second  ballad  of  this  series,  **  The  Song  of  the  Trojan  Horse,"  was  trans- 
lated by  me  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  anapaestic  me^e,  which  was  much 
objected  to.  A  friendly  critic,  in  the  U liter  Times,  for  instance,  says  :  "  We  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  transmutation  of  the  Greek  hexameters  into  the  English 
anapspstics.  True,  the  versification  of  the  Odi^ssej)  has  not  the  sonorous  rotundity  of 
the  loftier  epic.  It  marches  with  a  more  pedestrian  gait  than  the  Iliad ;  albeit, 
light  and  elastic  as  the  step  of  nymph  or  fairy,  Oread  or  Dryad,  or  our  own  Titania 
herself.  But,  nevertheless,  we  feel  the  genius  of  the  hexameter  to  be  altogether 
alien  from  that  of  the  measure  which  Dr.  Maginn  has  selected  to  represent  it ;  nor, 
sooth  to  saj,  are  the  doctor's  anaptestics,  in  the  present  c^se,  of  the  most  tripping 
and  fluent  character.     To  take  one  stanza  for  the  specimen  : 

'  We  would  think  *mid  those  deeds  that  thou  present  hast  been. 
Or  hast  heard  them  from  one  who  the  combat  had  seen. 
Be  the  famed  Horse  of  Wood  now  renowned  in  thy  lays. 
Which  Athen^  assisted  Epeus  to  raise. 
How  brought  by  Odysseus,  with  stratagem  bold, 
It  was  placed,  full  uf  men,  within  JUons  stronghold. 
This  tale  trulu  sing,  and  my  tongue  shall  maintain. 
O'er  the  eiu'tli,  that  a  god  has  im^pired  thy  sweet  strain,* 

Truly,  these  lines  do  not  come  off  the  tongue  easily ;  clustered  with  consonants, 
ponderous  with  unrelieved  accents,  they  have  nn  air  of  spondaic  stability,  which  nei- 
ther belongs  to  the  original  nor  to  the  idea  of  the  version," 

1  am  afraid  1  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  ponderosity  adduced  against  the 
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I. 

KotAwi^<  »«»,  'Evfutn^  xett  tUxXu  ttm-  Now,  Eumaeus,  give  ear,  and  my  oiher 

TH  'w*if%i,  friends    near ;    a    tale    somewhat 

Ev|4^^i«V    n    ftr.5   Ic^-*-     <'?''<»f  V-e  t^      vaunting:  1  pray  you  to  hear: 

,    /                     ^                        ^  For  you    know  heady  wine   will  the 

,__     ,      M    ,    ,   /               ,         .  sagest  incline,  like  a  fool  out  of 

HAwf,    o(rT    f^suxi    ^f^Xw^^^fd,     m^  season,  in  singing  to  join ; 

^uX  ttUTccty  Or  unwisely  to  laugh,  or  to  skip  in  a 

Kmi  y  iyreiXof  ytX*iff-xtf  xoU  t*  c^x^-  dance,  and  to  say  what  were  best 

crxff-^xi  iftiKtv,                       465  left  unspoken  perchance.* 

AfAUff, 


unlucky  lines  in  italics:  but  I  contend  that  the  metre  is  a  good  ballad  measure, 
when  properly  managed.  There  are  few  ballads  finer  than  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
•*  Fire-king,"  or  •'  Lochinvar,"  or  Campbell's  "  Lochiel.'*  It  is  a  difficult  question  to 
Bay  what  is  the  best  metre  in  which  the  Greek  hexameter  should  be  rendered  into 
English.  In  Bentley's  own  slashing  st^le,  he  tells  us  :  **  Nam  ut  Latini  omnia 
meteorum  genera  de  Grcecis  acceperunt ;  ita  nostntes  sua  de  Latiuis.  Quo  magis  est 
dolenduro,  atque  indignandum  jam  a  literis  renatis  pueros  ingenuos  ad  dactylica, 
quod  genus  patria  lingua  non  recipit,  ediscenda,  femlk  scutic&que  cogi/' &c.  He  then 
proceeds  to  shew  that  ihe  comic  metres  can  be  all  adequately  represented  in  English 
—  tliat  they  are,  in  fact,  the  metres  *'  quae  dorai  et  in  triviis  inscientes  ipsi  [pueri] 
cantitant."  Among  them  that  "  quod  m  epicis  et  heroicis  jam  diu  apud  nostrates 
regnum  obtinet,  ab  iambico  reterum  senario  profluxit;  necessitate  linguie  nostra, 
quae  tota  monosyllabis  scatens  ceesuram  senarii  raro  admittet  quinarius  factus : 

*  Though  dee'p,  yet  clea'r  |  though  ge'ntle,  yet  not  du'll.* " 

Without  entering  into  the  general  question  of  the  derivation  of  our  metres,  it  is 
tolerably  clear,  as  Bentley  says,  that  the  dactylic  hexameter  is  not  suitable  to  our 
language,  and  that  what  we  have  chosen  as  our  heroic  metre  is  not  a  representative 
of  the  heroic  metre  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  a  truncated  trimeter  iambic.  The  ana- 
pttstic  is,  therefore,  not  a  more  alien  measure  than  that  of  Pope  or  Sotheby.  And, 
in  fact,  it  comes  somewhat  closer,  if  we  scan  with  the  older  grammarians,  by'isolating 
as  it  were  the  first  syllable,  and  then  proceeding  by  anapssts  to  the  end — as, 

Qua'd — rupeia'n — te  putrefm — sonitu! — quatit  u'n — gula  ca'mp — wm. 

Removing  the  first  and  last  syllables,  and  taking  away  an  anapaest,  we  find  our  ordi- 
nary anapaestic  metre  — 

—^rupeta'n — te  piitre'm— sou  it  u'— quatit  u'n — 
is  tiie  same  as. 

And  the  clafns — at  Cullo' — den  are  sca't—  terd  inji'ght. 

The  hexameter  has,  therefore,  somewhat  the  same  analogy  to  our  anapaestic  metre, 
as  Bentley  has  pointed  out  to  exist  between  our  heroic  and  the  Senarian  iambic. 
But  it  is  of  no  consequence.  I  do  not  think  my  anapaests  were  liked,  and  therefore 
give  tliem  up.  "  If  it  was  na  weel  hobhit,  weMl  bob  it  again.*'  1  hope  ray  present 
attempt  will  find  more  favour. 

*  I  have  translated  this  according  to  the  comment  of  Athenaeus,  who  is  especially 
angry  at  the  idea  that  Homer  intended  to  abuse  good  liquor.  He  never,  says  the 
Deipnosophist,  could  have  been  so  ill-natured  und  so  ilUbred  as  to  censure  people 
for  singpng,  or  laughing,  or  dancing.  It  must  be  allowed  that,  if  he  was  an  enemy 
to  wine.bibbing,  he  has  been  much  maligned  iu  the  world  : 

"  Laudihus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homenis." 

If  Athenaeus  maintains  that  he  knew  the  difiTerence  between  9r9V0rns  snd  *ot§Tni  too 
well,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  condemning  a  thing  absolutely  which  should  be  only 
coudemned  seeundnm  quvlf  I  cannot  fitly  render  his  grave  logic,  here  so  worthily 
employed  ;  but  I  think  his  distinction  is  soirewhat  of  tlie  same  kind  as  that  made  by 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  between  ebrius  and  ebriosus.  To  sing  —  etrnt  —  is  no  harm, 
or  to  dance  either,  or  to  laugh — Athenaeus  swears  to  it,  vn  a';  but  futk*  itiifftu^  to  sing 
too  much,  to  sing  out  of  season,  to  trouble  the  company  —  this,  indeed,  is  bad  beha- 
viour }  and  wine  in  such<-ase8  may  be  properly  called  fi>.i«;,.fool-if^i£^g^0lii5(W^fe 
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'AAA*  IflTii   •v9  Td  ?r^ST«f  inx^ecyft 

XI;  0^  {nr\  T^<«y  ^'X*'  xy^J^'  ce^i;- 
Mf9tA«»f,  470 


TtitTt  y  iifMi  r^Ir^f  iiXl*^  iyttf'  hvv\ 

*AAA*  cti  Jii  p*  ixifctG-^  ^rori  «t*A<», 
««Vv  TI  TfTj^o;, 

^Av    iifxxtif    x«i    fW,    v^o    Tfv;^fi0*< 

xumjSrif, 
Kfi]i6tl^«.     yv|  3*  «^*  tttiiASt  iMCXv,  Bo- 

^iu6  ^rtff-irr^i,  475 

nj|y»A<V*    ttvTei^  i/^rt^d*!  ;^«ln'  yi^iT*, 

*'Ef5*'  «(AA«i  T«yrf(  ;^A«/y«(f   i^§t  nil 
£v0«y    )*    ivjc^Am,    rmmrtf    tlXvfUfi 

fAfisro  480 

AAA  Ixo^Kv,  rtix*^  6f9  i;^Af9  luti 
*AAA*  dVi  }if  T^/;t^«  fwtr\f  iiji,  ^ri^ 
K«i  TdT*  iy«f  'O}v0if«  ^^dfni^^f  fiyywf 

v^uiuvnf  485 

A<«yfyt(     Aocf^ia^ii,     ^•hvftixi^i 


II. 

But  now  'tis  too  late,  since  to  talk  is 
my  fieite,  for  my  tongue  to  keep 
back  what  it  means  to  relate. 

Oh !  were  I  as  young,  and  as  fresh,  and 
as  strong,  as  when,  under  Troy, 
brother  soldiers  among. 

In  ambush  as  captains  were  chosen  to 
lie, 

Odysseus,  and  king  Menelaus,  and  I. 

in. 

They  called  me  as  third,  and  I  came  at 
the  word,  and  reached  the  high 
walb  that  the  citadel  gird, 

Where  under  the  town,  we  in  armour 
lay  down  by  a  brake  in  the  marshes 
with  weeds  overgrown ; 

The  night  came  on  sharp,  bleak  the 
north  wind  did  blow, 

And  frostily  cold  fell  a  thick  shower  of 
snow. 


IV. 

Soon  wiih  icicles  hoar  every  shield  was 
frozen  o*er;  but  they  who  tlieir 
cloaks  and  their  body-clothes  wore 

The  night  lightly  passed,  secure  from 
the  blast,  asleep  with  their  shields 
o'er  their  broad  shoulders  cast ; 

But  I,  like  a  fool,  had  my  cloak  lefl 
behind. 

Not  expecting  to  shake  in  so  piercing  a 
wind. 

V. 

My  buckler  ard  zone,  nothing  more 
had  I  on  ;  but  when  the  third  part 
of  the  night-watch  was  gone, 

And  the  stars  left  the  sky,  with  my  el- 
bow then  I  tonclied  Odysseus,  and 
spoke  to  him  lying  close  by, — 

"  Noble  son  of  Laertes,  Odysseus  the 
wise, 

I  fear  that  alive  I  shall  never  arise. 


not.  Laughing  also  is  very  proper ;  but  to  laugh  a^aXn — moUitor,  softly,  affectedly 
—  that  is  eivetfi^ov,  unmanly,  and  not  becoming  a  wise  man.  So  of  dancing.  I  am 
not  sure  that  fMtX.*  will  henr  the  interpretation  here  imposed  upon  it.  But  the  guess 
it  as  good  as  any  thing  in  Buttmann's  Lexilogus — a  book  which  I  intend,  in  the 
course  of  this  series,  carefully  to  examine  j  and  1  have  endeavoured  to  represent  it 

in  my  version.  ,     .  »i  ,. ,  ..^ 
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AxXti  fit  X*^f^^ 

fA  nxu^i  itufi»ff, 
OU^tT^f  Ifitvtti*  fvf  y  cwcirt  <pvKrtt 

xiy.6rrm, 
^^flff  i^ttfinr  0  y  ixurx  vUf  o^iB^ 

rify  ifi  Bvf*S,  490 

024K    Ixuf^   My   ficvXtvifCtf   iii    fuL- 

^to-Btu' 
^^py^tifiift    y   •Aiyii    ix^  fn    x^lf 

ftvB^f  tttxtf 

^H,  MMt  ix  uyxtif^i  xi^tiXnv  Tj^eB%9f 

•Arc  Ti  fiv^r 
KXvrtt    ^/a««*    Bitii    fut    iyvTy<0y 

ix^9  6fu^6s.  495 

AJnf  ytk^  fnSf  iKtii  nXBi^fiif'  aXXti  rts 

tJn 


**  EiVfTf  'Ar^tiivi  *AyufiKfCf99ty  xctfiift 

XttSf, 
£<    9rAe«y«(     xa^ei    »«t^4y    Ixrr^uvm 

*^nf    i^tiT*   Z^c  y  ixura  0o«K9 
'Afi^aifiBff  vUfj 

<p6ifixoto-rctf,  500 

Bif  )i  Biuf  ixi  y?«K*   ly^  ^  ffi  i!]ic«(T< 


^flf  fu9  ifiiiotfct,  fitfi  re  fft  ifixtif 
ABtn  «€f    Ti(   ^Xeuraf  Ifi   aruBfuto't 

&•«•  505 


t/  »   H 


VI. 

**  In  ihis  night  so  severe  but  one  dou- 
blet I  wear,  deceived  by  a  god ; 
and  my  cloak  is  not  here ; 

And  no  way  1  see  from  destruction  to 
flee.^  But  soon  to  relieve  roe  a 
project  liad  he. 

In  combat  or  council  still  prompt  was 
his  head, 

And  into  my  ear  thus  low-whispering 
he  said : 


VII. 
**  Let  none  of  the  band  this  your  need 
understand :  keep  silent."    Then, 
resting  his  head  on  his  hand, 
"  Friends  and  comrades  of  mine  T'  he 
exclaimed,  "  As  a  sign,  while  I 
slept  has  come  o'er  me  a  dream 
all  divine : 
It  has  warned  me  how  fur  from  tl>e 

vessels  we  lie, 
And  that  some  one  should  go  for  fresh 
force  to  apply. 

VIII. 

"  And  nis  footsteps  should  lead,  dis- 
closing our  need,  to  King  Aga- 
memnon, our  chieftain,  with 
speed." 

Thoas  rose  as  he  spoke,  flung  oflT  his 
blue  cloak,  and,  running,  his  way 
with  the  message  he  took ; 

While,  wrapt  in  his  garment,  I  plea- 
santly lay 

Till  the  rise  of  the  golden-thron  ^d  queen 
of  the  day. 


IX. 
If  I  now  were  as  young,  and  as  fresh, 
and  as  strong,  perhaps  here  in  the 
stables  ye  swineherds  among. 
Some  a  mantle  would    lend,  as  the 
act  of  a  friend,  or  from  the  respect 
honest  men  should  attend  : 
But  small  is  the  honour,  I  find,  that  is 

paid 
To  one  who,  like  me,  is  so  meanly 
arrayed. 


Toy     y    axtifittfiofitff    x^^i^n^, 
"RvfUM  rvfiHra' 

Oy}f  t/  xm  xa^tt  fifu^tti  ixf  viixt^iti 
iuxM' 


Then,  keeper  of  swine,  this  answer  was 
thine :  "  The  manner,  old  man, 
of  thy  story  is  fine, 

Tor  there  was  not  a  word  out  of  place 
or  absurd :  thy  request  shall  be 
granted  as  soon  as  preferred. 
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OXCfTCCf 

Wf*    «T<«g    H^Bif    yf    ret    (TU    ^cckm 

Oi;  yei^  ^tXXui  jc^^ctTvelty  €'jrnu»ifi9t  Tf 

jCirivti 
'Ef B-icit    iffvtr^m-    fiU    y   tin    <P«fr} 


»fAltif<. 

5rw^«$  iyyvi 
Evfif,  fy  ^'  d<*>F  TI  x»i  «tiV«'i'  ^i^ur 

"Ef5*  '0^v«t»5  KariXvcr'  ifrt  i%  ^Xm- 

fxf  fitiXif  uvTfi  520 

JIvKf'nv  Ku)  fAiyJiXn^y  n  oi  TTx^txttrKtr' 

"EffvrBett,    OTI   T«$    JC**f*^*    iJc^uyXoi 

•^OIT*. 

"AfJ^i?  KOtfiia-xfTC  ftnfUt'  6vil  (rvfitirrf 
"Hf^kh?  «i)toS<  xorTdj,  iSi'  ««•«  KOtfin- 

'AAA*  «V  u{  e|A»  *•»»  ttirXi^iTo'  xtti^% 

"Otti   p«  «/  i3<«Tdv  xs^ixijJiTd,  y«<r^if 

fidXtr  iifAOti, 
'Afuj^t  3i  ^Xeitvetf  iiavur  rtAi5«»«^«»» 

^A«  irvKi'Mi', 
""Af    ii    fctK-nf    lAw'    «/y«5    ivT^f^Wff, 

fCtydXoto'  5^0 

EJ'Aito  ^'  olwy  tiKCfTcCy  KVfUf  iXKTn^ec 

^OfTltf 

/*>yj. 


Not  a  cloak,  or  aught  else,  shall  tbon 

want  at  my  hand, 
That  is    fit  for  a*  beggar  in  need  to 

demand ; 

XI. 
«  Til  the  night  shall  pass  o'er  — in  ilic 
morning  once  more,  thy  rags  roust 
tliou  don,  for  we   here   have  no 
store 
Among  cloaks  to  go  range,  or  of  doub- 
lets for  change— had  we  more  than 
one  garment  a-piece  'twould  be 
strange. 
But  when  the  dear  son  of  Odysseus 

comes  back. 
Of  cloak  or  of  doublet  thou  never  wilt 
lack. 

XII. 
"  Tliose  will  he  bestow,  and  send  thee 
to  go,  wherever  thy  tljoughls  or 
thy  wishes  may  flow." 
He  rose  as  he  said,  and   laid  out  a 
bed  —  and  sheepskins  and  goat- 
skins upon  it  he  spread  ; 
And  stretched  by  the  fireside,  Odys- 
seus on  these 
Lay  in  cloak  large  and  thick,  he  might 
shift  at  his  ease, 

XIII. 

To  cover  his  form,  at  approach  of  a 
storm,  or  to  wrap  him  in  sleep  as 
he  there  lay  down  warm. 

The  young  men  close  by  in  the  couch 
came  to  lie,  but  Eumaeus  refusing 
to  stay  from  the  sty, 

Was  girt  to  sleep  out ;  while  Odysseus 
was  glad 

That  his  herd  in  his  absence  such  vigi- 
lance had. 


XIV. 

His  sharp  sword  around  his  strong 
shoulders  he  wound,  and  then 
his  thick  cloak,  wind-defying,  h6 
bound  ; 

Next,  he  put  on  a  coat  made  of  skin 
of  she-goat  —  of  a  she-goat  well 
fed,  and  of  size  worthy  note. 

And  he  took  a  sharp  spear,  with  which 
he  might  weir  the  attack  or  of  men 
or  of  dogs  coming  near ; 

And  to  lie  with  the  whiie-tootlied  pork- 
ers went  forth, 

In  a  cave  of  the  rock,  safely  screened 
from  the  north. 

W.  M. 
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ilRTAPIIERNES  THE  PLATONIST,  OR  THE  SUFFER  AT  SALLVST*S. 

h  ROMAN  FRAGMENT. 

BY  MRS.  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWER. 

"  iEmilimn  circa  ladum  faber  imut  et  ungues 
Ezprimet,  et  moUes  imitabitur  nre  capillos, 
lufeliz  opens  8umiii&,  quia  ponere  totum.'*— Q.  Horatii  Fr.Acri, 

**  Nee  nuda,  nee  oroata  placet  alma  reritas.*' 

*'  Je  rends  gpraces  au  ciel  de  n*^tre  pas  Remain, 
Pour  consenrer  encore  quelques  chose  d'humain." 


Artapherhes,  the  Athenian,  was  as 
well  known  at  Rome  as  the  Circus 
Flaininius ;  and,  like  it,  he  was  a 
magnificent  structure,  evincing  much 
grandeur  without,  and  containing  much 
barbarism  wiiliin.  At  the  Bath,  the 
Forum,  and  the  Porcli,  his  word  was  a 
Jtat :  and  the  rumour  ran,  tlutt  it  was 
well  he  was  not  a  Roman  and  a  senator, 
or  else  Cicero  might  put  off  liis  mulUiy 
and  worship  Tacita  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  patricians  marvelled  at  bis 
abstinence,  for  he  was  known  to  have 
full  fifty  settertium  a-year,  yet  never 
to  be  guilty  of  the  excess  of  giving  a 
banquet ;  and  the  plebeians  roarveUed 
equally  (for  they  did  not  know  that, 
with  the  anticipatory  genius  of  a  great 
mind,  he  had  rorestalled  the  principle 
of  tlie  political  economists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  to  the  pernicious  re- 
sult of  promiscuous  alms,  or  doubtless 
they  would  have  exchanged  wonder  for 
gratitude)  at  never  receiving  a  single 
denarius  from  him  ;  but  he  gave  what 
wasbetter,and  gave  it  liberally — advice : 
so  tliat,  if  all  who  knew  him  did  not 
evince  the  trutli  of  \he  Phitonic  doc- 
trines, by  proving  in  their  own  proper 
persons  the  perfectability  of  human 
nature,  it  was  not  for  want  of  precepts 
on  his  part,  bestowed  in  the  most  lavisli 
and  indefatigable  manner.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  those  (among  his  own  slaves, 
too)  base  enough  to  imagine  that  his 
practice  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  pre- 
cepts,and  would  profiinely  whisper, ''Al- 
teHl  manu  fert  aquam,  alter^  ignem  ;*' 
but  theae  were  the^w — the  multitude 
(and  are  they  not  always  right  ?)  liad 
juster  views:  nay,  the  very  dogs,  as 
he  passed  through  the  Forum,  left  off 
play,  and  seemed  awed  into  contem- 
pUition,  as  they  sniffed  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  his  toga.  It  was  true  that 
his  sons  might  be  seen  half  the  day 
floating  gotinls  iIuau  the  Tiber,  or 
playing  dice  on  the  steps  of  the  Ca- 
pitol ;  but,  instead  of  this  being  oon- 
TOL.xrii.  iK^,e. 


strued  into  a  neglect  on  his  part  of 
their  education,  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  noble  example  of  not  wishing  to  in- 
fringe upon  that  liberty  which  all  ra- 
tional beinffs  should  be  heirs  to,  espe- 
cially children  seven  and  eight  years 
old.  The  fair  Charmion,  his  wife,  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  cross  the 
peristyle  of  her  own  house ;  never  was 
she  seen,  like  other  matrons,  speeding 
with  her  bright  looks  the  charioteers  at 
the  circus,  or  sickening  over  the  san- 
guinary arena  pf  tlie  amphitheatre; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  busy 
tongues  amongst  her  own  sex,  to  sug- 
gest that  it  was  a  scandal  for  so  great  a 
moralist  to  immure  his  wife,  whe  was 
still  young  and  liandsome,  and  to  debar 
her  firom  those  amusements  which 
every  other  woman  in  Rome  had  free 
access  to;  while  the  men,  who  have 
always  a  greater  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  especially  feminine  human  na- 
ture, because  it  was  only  created  to  be 
subjugated  to  tlieirs,  confessed  they 
could  see  nothins  in  Charmion *s  se- 
clusion beyond  that  devotion  to  her 
husband,  and  partiality  for  his  society, 
which  every  virtuous  woman  ought  to 
feel.  Here  the  jury  of  matrons,  who 
in  all  such  matters,  be  it  known,  are 
the  most  unconvinceable  people  in  the 
world,  again  objected,  saying  that 
might  be  all  very  well  if  he  gave  her 
his  society ;  but  he  was  never  at  home, 
dividing  his  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  between  the  senate,  the  porch, 
and  the  Iricliniums  of  his  friends  (for 
though  he  eschewed  revelry  at  home, 
he  was  by  no  means  averse  from  it 
abroad);  and  it  must,  in  their  opinion, 
be  but  poor  consolation  to  Charmion 
to  know  that  her  luisband  was  enjoy- 
ing the  centre  place  in  the  itibadiumy 
that  his  brows  were  wreatlied  with  the 
freshest  garlands,  thut  his  palate  was 
regaled  with  nightingales-tongues,  oys- 
ters from  Britain,  and  slave-fed  lam-^ 
preys  firom  the  Lucrioe  Lake>  and  all 
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liis  sorrows  drowned  in  the  richest  Fa- 
lernistn,  whilst  she  was  left  to  the  soli- 
tary discussion  of  gray  mullets  and 
plovers'  eggs  at  home.  There  was  but 
one  answer  to  these  Iact9 :  A  man  who 
wrote  such  a  good  style,  and  propa- 
gated such  sublime  truths,  could  not 
err.  True,  he  did  not  relieve  indivi- 
dual suffering,  for  that  requires  a  nar- 
row, puerile  mind,  capable  of  examin- 
ing and  entering  into  the  roinutisi  the 
fibres  of  philanthropy  ;  and  if  be  had, 
would  not  this,  in  one  whose  system 
was  tha  general,  the  universal,  have 
been  a  work  of  inane  supererogation  ? 
for  must  not  the  universal  comprehend 
the  individual,  though  the  individual 
can  never  compass  the  universal  ?  But 
if  this  were  an  error,  as  the  shallow  and 
unthinking  might  deem  it,  had  not  his 
great  master,  Plato  himself,  erred  in 
the  construction  of  his  philosophy  ?  — 
not,  indeed,  in  the  developement  he 
had  given  to  the  deep  and  sublime 
speculations  that  affect  humanity, 
which  the  noble  range  of  his  faculties 
were  quite  equal  to,  btrt  to  Xht  very 
inadequate  consideration  he  had  be- 
stowea  on  the  inferior  relations  of 
man'^  existence,  under  the  influence  of 
their  moral  and  organic  laws,  and  his 
too  groat  neglect  of  the  individual, 
which  Aristotle  had  afterwards  the 
ptrmniption  to  rectify.  It  is  an  ovpr* 
sight  to  attempt  to  derive  all  otir  ideas 
and  sensatiotis  from  within,  when  so 
much  depends  on  the  impressions  tv« 
receive  frtmi  without ;  and  those  philo- 
sophers, wlto  would  draw  upon  mind 
for  every  thing,  without  albwing  mat- 
ter to  place  any  thing  to  its  account, 
resemble  one  who  should  draw  on  a 
banker  for  a  hirge  sum,  m  whose  hands 
he  had  previously  placed  nothing. 

Artaphemes  was  indeed  a  philan- 
thropist—that is,  he  spent  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  pointing  out  to  the 
plebeians  how  shamefully  they  were 
oppressed,  in  not  all  being  prxtors, 
dictators,  or  senators,  and  proving  to 
them,  as  far  as  words  could  do  so,  that 
it  only  rested  with  themselves  to  be- 
come such.  "  Why,  friends,  though 
not  fellow-countrymen,"  would  he  say, 
"  why  should  you  toil,  while  others 
dream  away  the  sultry  hours  of  life 
in  everiasting  Iwti  floraki.  Nature 
made  vou  all  freed-men— -she  has  no 
slaves!  Intellect  has  neither  tmbea 
nor  pt/r/jwrro— the  toga  virilis  is  its 


only  badge;  and  is  not  tliat  yours?*' 
It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  an  exordium 
like  the  above,  to  an  unwashed  rabble 
in  the  Via  Appia,  which,  from  its  space, 
the  wily  Athenian  generally  selected  for 
his  harangues,  that  his  toga  was  fami- 
liarly plucke<l  by  one  of  the  audience : 
^*  Uo,  noble  Brutus,  well  met  !**  said  he, 
as  he  turned  to  ascertain  who  it  was 
ttutt  had  accosted  him  :  '*  I  thought 
you  bad  been  at  the  senate  ere  this. 
But,  *tis  well  —  I  would  viram  you 
against  a  spy  in  the  camp,  that  would 
mar  your  ereat  design." 

^  How !  what  mean  you,  sapient 
Artaphemes?  Does  Cicero  again  in- 
tend marshalling  the  charmed  legion 
of  his  oratory  against  his  country's 
good  i  What  then  ?  I  am  no  Catiline 
to  flee  before  so  vast  a  host." 

•*  Nay,  the  peril  comes  not  fVom 
that  quarter.  Artemidorus,  the  Greek, 
bodei  no  good.  I  met  him  this  morn- 
ing, about  the  filUi  luMir,  in  Uie  temple 
of ^anus.  Truly,  Egeria  *  presides  not 
over  it  in  vain.  I^ing  that  thought 
cast  its  shadow  over  Inm,  I  watched 
Ittm  narrowly ;  and  after  be  had  con- 
sulted (he  augur,  he  seemed  aadder 
still.  In  his  Imnd  was  a  sorotl  bonnd 
witli  purple  fillets  —  he  grasped  it 
tiglitly  across  his  breast.  His  eyes 
being  bent  upon  the  earth,  he  would 
have  passed  me ;  but  1  placed  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and,  bespeaking 
him  kindly,  said,  '  Is  it  well,  O  Arte- 
midorus I  that  a  Greek  should  have 
^or^o^vs  he  would  hide  from  an  Athe- 
nian ?  or  have  the  gods  given  us  one 
country  and  two  liearts  V  lie  answered 
not  to  the  purport ;  but  looking  strange- 
ly round,  as  though  his  eye  had  lost  its 
ounning,  replied, '  I  bate  these  Ides  of 
March  I*  Whereat  I  gibed  him  on  that 
hate,  saying,  •  How  so?  Art  tboo 
C»sar,  or  I  Spurina,  that  thou  shouldst 
bate  these  goodly  Ides  V  <  They  bode 
no  good  to  Caesar.  But  first  assure  me 
thou  art  Caesar*s  fnend.'  *  Hit  fHend !' 
I  cried,  as  though  an  asp  were  stinging 
at  ray  heart ;  *  that  roan  lives  not  who 
should  doubt  it.  Have  not  his  golden 
gifts  and  silver  words,  and,  more  than 
these,  his  oft- repeated  kindly  acts, 
which  fall  like  dew  upon  my  memory, 
and  freshen  every  feeling  towards  him, 
made  me  wholly  his  ?'  <  It  must  be 
so,'  said  Artemidorus ;  *  then,  listen  : 
Caesar's  days  are  numbered  till  to-mor- 
row !    The  pale-eyed,  Innk-chec^ed 
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Casca,  who  spina  ploU  by  day,  unwinds 
them  in  his  dreams  at  night.  Ere  yes- 
terday, we  supped  together  at  Irene's* 
the  Thessalian  danciog  girl's,  Lepidus, 
who  wished  his  absence,  plied  him  so 
will)  wine,  that  soon  he  slept,  like  to  a 

fiant  whose  sleep  is  fenced  in  adamant, 
lien,  heaving  to  and  fro,  he  straight 
disgorged  the  hellish  plot,  blackei^ 
with  such  names  as  should  have  been 
the  last  to  swell  it/  <  What  names  V 
gasped  I,  in  peril  for  my  own.  '  No 
less  than  Brutus !  which  wai  as  though 
C»sar*s  own  heart  should  mutiny  against 
him  —  Cimber,  I  think,  and  Cassius.' 
*  What  more  ?*  *  No  more — at  least  I 
heard  no  more.  But,  in  this  scroll, 
Caesar  is  warned  of  all  his  danger : 
but  I  must  not  tarry  here,  for  ere 
another  hour  this  must  be  in  his  pos- 
session.' So  saying,  he  broke  from 
roe." 

"  Now,  Jupiter  defend  us  1*'  said 
Brutus ;  **  what  can  be  done  ?" 

*'  My  part  is  done,"  replied  Arta- 
pbernes;  "  for,  from  the  temple  of 
Janus,  I  went  straight  to  Caius  Sylva, 
the  centurion,  telling  him  now  was  the 
time  to  uige  his  petition  for  the  ha$ia 
pura,  which  he  had  fairly  won  by  bis 
defeat  of  Milo,  the  Carthagenian ;  and 
to  Decius,  about  his  plan  for  a  new 
aqueduct;  and  to  Vitruvius,  about  his 
design  for  a  new  colonnaidf  to  tJie 
Forum  Julium  ;  and  so  on,  cum  mvltis 
aliis — saying,  now  or  never  was  tha 
time  to  press  their  suits,«*so  that,  on 
entering  the  senate,  Csesar  might  be 
overwhelmed  witli  their  various  wants." 

''  Cui  bono  ?"  interrupted  Brutus. 

<'  Cui  bono  /"  reiterated  Artai)l)ernet; 
**  why,  think  you,  when  so  pressed,  he 
can  heed  them  all?  Some  must  be 
thrown  aside.  You  roust  be  there  to 
watch  the  scroll  with  purple  fillets,  and 
see  that  that  at  least  lies  over." 

"  Ha !  now  I  meet  your  thought* 
And  canst  thou,  then,  O  Artaphernes  I 
so  soon  forget  *  Cesar's  golden  gifts, 
his  silver  words,  and,  more  than  those, 
his  many  kindly  acts,  whidi  fisdl  like 
dew  upon  your  memory,  and  freshen 
every  feeling  towards  him  V  " 

The  Athenian  perceived  he  iiad  un- 
masked too  unreservedly  before  his 
stem  accomplice ;  but  tlio  long  habit 
of  dissimulHtion  rendered  it  no  easy 
matter  (o  disconcert  him.  So,  without 
flinching    from    the    dark,    doubting, 


searching  eyes  of  Brutus,  lie  passed 
the  back  of  one  band  across  his  own, 
as  he  exclaimed,  with  the  otlter  clenched 
and  raised  to  heaven,  "  Oh,  Rome  and 
freedom,  thou  art  wondrous  strongs 
that  thus  can  wrench  great  Cesar  from 
my  lieart,  to  make  another  bulwark  for 
tliy  cause !" 

*<  And  will  no  fond  memories  inter- 
vene between  Caesar's  £ae  and  free* 
dom's  cause,  think  you?*'  taunted 
Brutus. 

<*  None,"  said  Artaphernes,  in  a 
measured  and  sepulchral  voice,  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  his  full  height.  <^  till 
Pliarsalia,  with  its  myriads  of  dead 
mouths,  pleads  Cesar's  cause  with  you. 
True,  Cffisar  never  gave  me  life— there- 
fore I  have  the  less  merit  in  taking  his : 
but, lackingthis one  advantage, mistrust 
not,  noble  Brutus,  all  my  others.*' 

Brutus  staggered  aeamst  a  fountain, 
ibr  he  writhed  under  the  Greek's  enve* 
nomed  sarcasm;  but,  soon  recovering 
himself,  he  stretched  out  his  hand, 
saying,  '<  Forgive  me,  Artaphernes,  if 
1  wronged  your  public  zeal  m  honour- 
ing your  humanity.  But  we  must  to 
business,  I'm  for  the  senate,  to  do 
your  wise  bidding  about  the  scroll  of 
Artemidorus.  But  when  and  where 
shall  we  meet  again,  that  you  may 
know  how  my  errand  has  sped  ?" 

^'  I  sup  with  Sallust  to-night,  at  his 
villa  on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  He  told 
me  you  were  to  be  tbere,--<at  least  hii 
saltuarimt*  to  whom  I  went  to  borrow 
some  of  those  small,  yellow,  Etruscan 
figs,  told  me  so  this  morning;  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  your  meeting  your 
three  aversions,  Appius  Claudius>  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  or  Cicero.  The  obliga- 
tions Caius  Crispus  is  under  to  them 
for  correcting  his  morals  is  a  sufficient 
barrier  against  the  two  former;  and 
the  immaculate  Terentia  is  an  effectual 
antidote  against  the  latter." 

'*  True,  I  had  forgotten  tlie  suoper 
at  Sallust's,"  said  Brutus.  «  Well, 
then,  we  meet  at  tlie  Quirinal  Hill,  at 
sunset.    Till  then,  vw/e." 

So  saying,  he  strode  gloomily  awny, 
leaving  Artaphernes  to  think  more  of 
the  eveniiij(*s  banquet  than  the  next 
day's  murder.  Of  all  his  immerous 
friends,  Sallust  was  the  one  that  suited 
him  the  best.  The  morality  of  his 
writings  and  the  licentiousness  of  his 
life  made  them  at  once  congenial  spi- 


*  An  officer,  or  servant,  among  the  Romans,  whose  businew*  it  was  to  look  afl 
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rits.    Whatever  envyings  the  Athenian 
might  feel  at  the  concise  energy  of  his 
style,  the  masterly  knowledge  he  dis- 
played of  the  human  heart,  his  terse 
and  caustic  lashes  at  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  age  (than  whom  do  one 
was  better  calculated  to  descant  on,  be- 
ing a  perfect  and  practical  adept  in 
them  all),  he  contrived  to  keep  in  due 
subjection,  and  consoled  himself  with 
having  so  frequently  to  defend  him 
amongst    his   contemporaries,  against 
charges  of  obscurity,  from  the  over- 
brevity  of  his  style,  and  of  affectation, 
in  his  studied  and  frequent  use  of  ob- 
solete words ;  and  yet  there  was  more 
sincerity  than  subterfuge  in  this  de- 
fence,—for  what  others  blamed  he  in 
reality  admired,  as  a  charlatan  invari- 
ably admires  charlatanism  in  others, — 
for  it  is  human  nature  to  admire  its 
fellows  for  achieving  that  at  which  it 
aims  itself.      Ever  since  Sallust  had 
been  publicly  flogged  by  Milo  for  his 
licentiousness,  and  had  married  Cice- 
ro's abandoned  wife,  his  writings  had 
evinced  a  far  higher  tone  of  morality 
than  before ;  and  this  it  was  tliat  Arta- 
phemes more  especially  admired  him 
for,  as  he  justly  considered  that  that 
man  must  indeed  have  a  comprehensive 
genius  who,  by  giving  the  reins  to  all 
his  passions,  can  make  the  present  pro- 
vide for  his  pleasures, —  while  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  purity  and  morality 
of  his  writings,  he  swindles  posterity 
out  of  making  a  will  in  !iis  favour, 
thereby  securing  riches  for  futurity, 
Lucian  was  quite  right  in  making  Pa- 
raciades    (when    Ashing  for  philoso- 
phers) bait  his  hooks  with  gold  and 
figs ;  but  had  there  been  such  things 
as  dictionaries  in  those  days,  he  should, 
in  their  turn,  have  made  the  philoso- 
phers fishing  for  fame,  and  baitmg  their 
hooks  with  lexicons^  as  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  words  are  every  thing  with 
that  illustrious  fraternity.     The  mob 
having    dispersed,    Artaphernes    pro- 
ceeded to  pay  a  visit  lo  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses, for  whom  he  had  provided  a 
superb  villa  on  the   Lanuvium  road. 
There  he  was  indeed   appreciated, — 
for,  while  he  reposed  on  a  couch  co- 
vered with  some  of  the  rich  spoils  of 
the  Carthagenian  war,  he  poured  into 
the  ear  of  the  beautiful  Asteria  all  the 
news,  gossip,  and  scandal  of  the  day, 
interlarded  wiili  all  his  own  plans,  pre- 
sent, and  future ;  in  return  for  which. 


she  sat  at  his  feet,  looking  into  his  eyes, 
and  expressing  her  conviction  that  the 
gods  must  be  inferior  to  him !     After 
passing  two  or  three  hours  with  her,  he 
at  length  prepared  to  return  home,  ex- 
claiming, as   he   did    so,  '*  Ah,  my 
Asteria !  how  dreadful  is  the  tax  on  a 
g^at  moralist  for  his  reputation,  by 
the  incessant  regard  be  is  compelled  to 
pay    to   those   cursed    appearances!*' 
Asteria  kept  in  her  breath,  till  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  the  co- 
lour into  her  cheeks,  which  was  the 
manner  in  which   she    looked    most 
lovely;  and  then,  burying  her  face  on 
Artaphemes' shoulder,  she  passionately 
exclaimed, "  Oh !  happy,  happy  Char- 
mion !  if  I  think  it  a  greater  honour  to 
be  Artaphemes'  mistress  than  I  should 
to  be  Juno  herself,  what  ougtit,  what 
must  be  your  pride  at  being  his  wife  !*' 
Artaphemes  consoled  her  by  assuring 
her  that  he  only  awaited  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  repudiate  Charmion,  wlio 
was  totally  unworthy  of  him,  as  she  did 
not  value  as  she  ought  lier  great  happi- 
ness in  being  his  wife.    But  as  she  had 
in  reality  no  other  fault,  he,  for  the 
sake  of  his  reputation  as  a   moralist, 
roust  bide  his  time,  till  he  could  invent 
something  plausible  against  her ;  though 
be  said  that  he  had  long  thought  of 
putting  her  away,  on  the  score  of  tem- 
per.   As  of  late  she  had  taken  to  ill 
ikealth,  and  looking  unhappy,  so  that  on 
his  return  home  after  his  long  absences 
he  frequently  found  her  in  tears ;  and 
considering  the  very  brief  intervals  he 
remained  at  home,  it  was  hard  that  his 
house  should  not  be  made  more  agree- 
able to  him  ;   and  that  he  who  was 
used  to  adulation  abroad  should  meet 
with  nothing  but  mere  anticipation  of 
his  wants,  and  a  cold  obedience  to  his 
will,  at  home.    "  But,"  continued  he, 
*'  be  of  good   cheer,  my  adored  and 
beautiful  Asteria  ;   I  will  return  here 
to-night,  after   supper,  and    perhaps 
sooner  than  you  think  for  I  may  be 
wholly  yours  1"    The  Ionian  brashed 
tlie  tears  from  her  languid  and  humid 
eyes,  as  she  bestowed  a  parting  kiss  on 
Artaphemes ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  sight  she  flung  away  the  flowers 
he  had  left  on  the  couch,  burnt  fresh 
incense,  put    on    a    more    becoming 
stola,*  and  prepared  for  a  visit  from 
Lepidus,  whose  weakness  and  irreso- 
lution of  character  gave  her  infinitely 
less  trouble  than  the  constant  ovations 


*  A  sort  of  tunio,  reaching  to  the  ancles,  worn  by  the^  women  in  ancient  Rome^ 
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stie  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  egotism 
and  vanity  of  Artapheroes,  at  whose 
expense  she  always  contrived  to  divert 
the  slippery  senator,  by  exaggerated 
imitations  of  his  pompous  way  of 
s|>eaking,  and  feigned  decorum  of  man- 
ner. The  three  roe-like  bounds  with 
which  Artaphemes  had  cleared  the 
garden  of  Asteria*s  villa  were  ex- 
changed for  a  slow  and  measured  step, 
as  soon  as  he  had  regained  the  streets 
of  Rome ;  his  eyes  bent  abstractedly 
on  the  ground,  which  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  not  perceiving  his  two 
sons,  who  were  playing  quoits  with  a 
set  of  plebeians,  on  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. As  soon  as  he  reached  his  own 
house,  near  tl»e  Porta  N»via,  he  shut 
himself  up,  to  finish  an  essay  he  was 
writing  upon  female  education,  where- 
in he  endeavoured  to  prove  how  de- 
fective it  %vas  as  then  conducted, —  for 
that  women,  being  the  mothers  of  fu- 
ture citizens  and  senators,  they  should 
be  so  trained  as  to  be  capable  of  guid- 
ing them  as  children,  and  advising  and 
assisting  them  as  men;  and,  further- 
more, that  as  women  indisputably 
constituted  one-half  of  the  human  race, 
90  they  ought  to  be  allowed,  if  not  an 
equal  voice  in  the  legislature,  at  least 
some  laws  to  which  they  could  appeal. 
This  piece  of  enlightened  liberality  he 
intenaed  dedicating  to  Terentia,  whom, 
from  her  virtue^  he,  no  doubt,  consi- 
dered as  a  beacon  to  the  rest  of  her 
sex.  He  was  just  in  all  the  mazes  of 
an  elaborate  compliment  to  her,  which 
had  to  be  comprised  into  the  polished 
circle  of  a  well-rounded  period,  when  a 
slave,  with  the  meridian  meal  of  honey 
and  raisins,  intruded  on  his  privacy,  fol- 
lowed by  Charmion.  A  rough  dismissal 
of  the  former,  and  a  frown  at  the  latter, 
was  the  only  notice  he  took  of  either. 

"  I  am  sorry,*'  said  she,  "  to  disturb 
you  ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  your  permission 
to  engage  a  preceptor  for  Julius  and 
Horatio, — for  they  are  too  old  to  con- 
tinue in  the  idleness  in  which  they  now 
indulge,  as  Julius  will  be  nine  the  next 
feast  of  the  Lupercalia,  and  Horatio 
was  eight  the  ides  of  last  Decembris." 

"  I    believe  woman,"    said   Arta- 

f)hemes,  vehemently,  "  you  think  that, 
ike  Midas,  every  thing  I  touch  turns 
to  gold, — for  you  are  always  inventing 
new  charges  to  put  me  to.  If  you 
were  not  a  fool,  you  might  instruct 
them  yourself;  thatf  and  attending  to 
mjf  wants,  is  your  duty,  and  ought  to 
be  your  business  and  your  pleasure, 


instead  of  playing  the  Niobe,  because, 
forsooth,  your  face  is  not  as  familiar  to 
every  man  in  Rome  as  Pasqtiin*s." 

**  I  do  teach  them  as  much  as  I  can ; 
but  they  are  now  beyond  my  control," 
said  Charmion,  "  and  I  thought " 

"  Peace,  Xantippe !  What  business 
have  women  to  think  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Charmion,  preparing 
to  retire,  '*  Cato  used  to  affirm  that  *  it 
was  more  honourable  to  be  a  good 
husband  than  a  great  statesman ;'  and 
thatf  at  least,  I  hope  they'll  be." 

**  Cato  was  a  fool  1'*  thundered  Ar- 
taphemes, "  or  he  would  not  now  lie 
buried  at  Utica ;  and  you  are  a  fool, 
and  an  audacious  one,  too." 

So  saying,  this  great  moralist  and 
enlightened  reformer  of  female  op- 
pressions, gave  his  wife  a  kick  that 
sent  her  reeling  to  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment,  where  her  head,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  sharp  comer  of  a  sty- 
lobata,  the  blood  flowed  copiously  from 
her  mouth  and  nose. 

"  Nemesis  forgive  you  1"  murmured 
she,  as  Artaphemes,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  strode  out  of  the 
vestibule  with  the  calm  dignity  of 
wounded  pride  in  his  deportment,  to 
finish  his  benevolent  treatise  on  female 
oppressions  iu  some  more  retired  part 
of  the  domicile.    But 

"  Alter^  mana  fert  lapidem,  panem 
Ostentat  alterl/' 

as  Plautus  hath  it,  and  this  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  all  philosophy, — for  the  world 
would  be  too  good,  and  the  devil  would 
have  a  sinecure  (which  he  is  far  from 
enjoying  as  things  now  are),  if  ever^ 
one's  deeds  kept  pace  with  their  wordi^ 
When  Artaphemes  arrived  at  Sallust*s 
in  the  evening,  he  encountered  Lepidus 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  remarking 
that  he  had  missed  him  from  his  usual 
haunts  during  the  day,  the  latter  ex- 
cused himself  with  much  suavity,  un- 
encumbered by  any  of  that  ponderous 
stratum  truth,  by  saying  that  he  had 
had  particular  busmess  which  had 
taken  him  far  into  the  campagna. 
Their  greetings  over,  these  two  worlhies 
enterea  the  villa  together.  As  soon  as 
they  had  bathed,  and  changed  their 
usual  dress  for  the  light  tunics  which 
the  slaves  brought  them,  Sallust  him- 
self shook  up  the  pillows  for  Arta- 
phemes, and  putting  aside  a  sombre- 
looking  laurel  garland,  which  the  latter 
was  about  to  select  from  a  basketful 
that  a  Nubian  slave  presented,  soid,-^ 
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**  Nay,  for  once,  ray  Artapbernes, 
leave  the  corona  trwmphalisy  which 
must  erer  pursue  you,  (ot  the  myrtle 
and  ihe  rose,  which  the  very  gods 
themselves  cannot  always  command/' 

**  Ut  ciiicunque  paratus  !  wlio  can 
resist  yoa  V*  exclaimed  Artaphenies^ 
arranging;  the  fragrant  garland  with 
which  Sallust  had  wreatlted  his  brows. 

"  By  Jupiter  Ammon  !''  cried  Le- 
pidos,  looking  round,  *'  but  Numidia 
was  no  niggard  to  tliee,  Sallust;  the 
gems  even  in  these  Mosaics  are  (it  for 
an  imperial  diadem !  ft  sets  one*s 
fingers  itching  when  one's  feet  walk  od 
so  much  wealth." 

Sallust,  who  did  not  relisli  having 
the  attention  of  Brutus  called  to  the 
splendid  e6fects  of  his  rapacious  pil- 
lages of  Numidia,  only  replied  by  press- 
ing Lepidus  to  taste  the  dish  next  to 
him. 

**  You  will  find  those  laautrts  ex- 
edlent,"  said  he. 

'*  The  tails  are  forked  like  lightning, 
Ihe  spots  are  blacker  than  a  traitor's 
lieart  r'  whispered  Brutus  into  Casca's 
ear,  who  was  lying  at  his  feet ;  and,  so 
saying,  he  snatched  the  cup  the  latter 
was  raising  to  his  lips. 

<'  What  mean  yon,  noble  Brutus?" 
said  he,  raising  himself  oa  bis  left 
elbow,  and  looking  angrily,  yet  fear- 
fully, into  his  companion's  fkce. 

''  I  mean,  that  those  who  prate  so 
nimbly  in  their  dreams  should  not  un- 
lock their  thoughts  with  wine.'' 

•*  Still  your  meaning  veers  wide  of 
my  oapeicity,"  said  Cttca,  in  a  voioe 
between  a  growl  and  a  cringe. 

**  £i«  last  night  you  supped  at 
Irene's,  ^  The^ian's,  you  slept, 
and  in  that  sleep  you  dreamt;  men 
did  you  speak  of  me,  of  Ceesar,  and  of 
Casshis,  telling  of  all  that  mast  be 
done  to-morrow:  Aitemidorus,  the 
flubtle  Greek,  was  there,  drinkiag  in 
every  word." 

•*Ha!    What  then?" 

'<  What  then !  Why,  had  not  Arta- 
phemes,  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
despoiled  him  of  his  knowledge,  Cesar 
had  been  warned  ere  this — Rome  lost 
•^snd  we  undone  1" 

'« llianks,  noble  Brutus!  No  trea- 
cherous wine  shall  pass  my  lips  to- 
night ;  nor  sleep  surprise  me  until 
Rome  is  free  I" 


'<  None  drink,"  cried  Sallust,  hold- 
ing  up  a  sparkling  cup,  shaped  out 
of  one  laiige  crysolite.  *'  Hare  ye 
no  nymphs,  no  goddesses,  to  driuk 
to?  All  silent !  Well,  look  to  Brutus 
there :  we'll  pledge  Act  goddess.  Li- 
berty." 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  shouted, 

"  Salus  Populi  r 

**  Sahtt  Populi  r  echoed  the  coo- 
spiraton. 

<<  SMka  Populi  r  sneered  Artapher- 
nes,  as  he  helped  himsdf  to  some 
Pontus  cherries;  wordi,  in  hit  opinion, 
dl  the  pofmU  in  the  worid. 

^<  What  news?"  asked  Lepidus,  fol- 
lowinff  his  example. 

^  None,"  replied  Casca,  <<  beyond 
Servios,  the  Cynic's,  misfortune :  his 
family  has  increased  by  sax  —  bis  rois- 
trtss's  beagle  having  pupped  in  bis 
boeom  this  morning,  as  be  was  lioldtng 
fbnh  in  the  rostn.  Whereat  Octavius 
laughed  kiliingly;  and,  ringing  tl>e 
dog's  letter*  in  his  ear,  said  he  would 
now  have  the  BMre  teeth  to  bite  witli, 
and  80  keep  the  senate  and  the  aocu't 
in  order." 

"  Then  there  is  the  new  luminary, 
who  has  edipaed  Lucretius  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Epicurean  philosopliy,  one 
Virgilitts  Maro;  whom,  they  say,  is 
worthy  of  the  oedar  and  the  cypress."  t 

'*  Who  says  so*?"  asked  several 
voices. 

"  Why,  tlie  mighty  Cioero !"  said 
Sallust,  witii  a  contemptuous  smile; 
**  he  kas  ptooounced  him 

•  Magnn  spes  shera  Bomae  !' " 

^*  Modestly  conceiving  himself  to  be 
the  first,  I  suppose,"  t«id  Artaphenies, 
with  a  parasiiical  laugh,  in  which  all 
but  Brutus  Joined. 

^  Nay,"  said  Lepidul^  '*  let  us  be 
patriotic  enough  to  hope  that  the  *  ipa 
altera*  refers  wbollv  to  Lucretius." 

''  Ah,  my  Lepidiis  1"  laughed  Sal- 
lust; '*  thou  art  keener  tlian  Lydian 
sleel — thy  wit  is  fiuer  than  Egyptian 
gold ;  and  altl)ongh  the  iittmortul Cioero 
does  limit  all  human  celebrity  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules, — this  villa  to  an 
aoorn,  but  thine  will  reach  to  regions 
yet  unknown." 

*'  I'll  t«ke  the  odds,"  said  Casca; 
''  for,  after   appropriating   to   himself 


*  The  letter  R,  so  called  among  the  Romans, 
t  Roman  booksellers. 

t  The  ancients,  for  the  better  preservation  of  their  manuscripts,  nibbed  tbem 
With  the  juice  of  oedar,  and  kept  them  in  cases  of  cypress,  tized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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Uiat  whole  dish  of  nightingales'  tongues, 
he  must  be  able  to  sing  lus  own  praises 
from  star  to  star/' 

"And  I'll  take  the  hint/'  cried 
Sallust. 

"A  song!  a  song,  Lepidus!  ft>f, 
certes,  thy  voice  is  now  full  fledged." 

Lepidus  drank  oflf  another  goblet, 
and  obeyed. 

'*  Anacnonth. 


"  Bring  roe  the  purple  wine ! 

The  bririit  Fthsmian  bring  ; 
And  nrrtto  fetters  twine. 

To  chain  the  boy-god's  wing  ! 
If  be  unruly  proves, 
Invokes  his  mother's  doves. 
Or  scorns  our  soft  control, 
Plunge,  plunge  him  in  the  bowl ! 

IT. 

ni  drink  the  rosy  draught : 

Venus  shall  smile  to  see, 
Soon  as  the  god  I've  qunff'd, 

The  urchin's  pranks  in  me  ; 
And  wish  she  had  sooner  smiled 
Ere  I  had  stolen  her  child. 

111. 

Lesbia  no  more  shall  fling 

Her  scomfiil  glance  at  me  ; 
Arm'd  with  the  tyrant's  wing, 

Tis  my  torn  to  be  free ! 
Ill  barb  bis  keenest  dart. 
And  wheifc  I've  pierced  her  heart 
ni  leave  her  to  her  fate, 
Sighing,  •  h  is  too  late  /* 

IV. 

Thais,  whose  every  look 

Was  stolen  from  Love  of  yore, 

ShidI  give  back  all  slie  look, 
Anovow  to  steal  no  more. 

Thus  charms,  the  most  diviue. 

By  right  of  Love  are  rohie  ! 

V. 

And  cold  lanthe,  too. 

Blanched  in  Diam's  beam. 
AVhose  pale  cheek  never  grew 

Bright  with  the  heart's  warm  stream, 
Shall  woo  Endymion  now. 
With  kisses  on  my  brow, 
And  leave  the  chaste,  cold  moon, 
To  bask  in  Love's  warm  noon ! 

VI. 

But  for  the  Nubian  maid,    . 

Who  gave  me  love  of  old, 
I'll  seek  the  almond  shade. 

And  pay  her  back  tenfold  -, 
Till  mighty  Jove  above 
Shall  envy  us  our  love ! 


VII. 


Sweet  Love— young  Minh— bright  wine ! 

Tiike,  take  them  all  awa^  ! 
Yet,  no  —  I  feel  love '»  mine  : 

He  in  my  henrt  must  stay  ; 
Breathe  a  Lydiau  measure, 
Steep  my  soul  in  pleasure. 
Soft  Sleep  her  balm  now  brings  ; 
Down,  Love !  keep  still  thy  wings !" 

"  Thy  song  Imth  true  philosopliy  in 
it,"  cried  Sallust;  "for  life  lieih  not 
in  living  bu;  in  loving." 

"  And  Casca  looks  as  if  he  wouW 
add  tleefing;*  said  Lepidus.  "  How 
I  wished  the  other  nignt,  at  Irene's," 
continued  lie,  **  that  the  cups  had  been 
on  the  plan  of  those  vases  that  Vitru- 
vius  was  explaining  to  us,  which  the 
Greeks  use  on  tlieir  proscenium  for 
conveying  sound;  and  then  I  might 
have  chanced  to  hear  the  purport  of 
your  dreams :  but  as  it  was,  distance 
kept  your  secrets.  So  now  tlial  we 
are  as  near  as  twin  clierrics  on  oue 
stalk,  prythee  sleep  again,  my  Casca, 
thai  i  may  know  tlie  thoughts  that  gild 
your  slumbers/' 

"  Noo  omnibus  dormio,"  growled 
Casca. 

"  And  as  I  don't  sleep  for  every 
one  either,'*  said  Artaphernes,  "aiid 
the  day  is  now  dawning,  I  must  ja'cn- 
go  and  take  council  of  my  pillow." 

So  saying,  he  arose,  followed  by 
Brutus  and  Casca. 

«  Farewell,  then,  till  to-morrow  I 
s;iid  the  former,  solemnly.  ^^ 

**  Nay,  that  to-morrow  is  to-day, 
said  Artaphernes,  pointing  to  the  east, 
where  the  clouds,  dappled  with  gold 
and    purple,  announced  the  coming 
sun. 

"  It  might  be  as  well, '  said  Casca, 
"  ere  we  meet  at  the  senate,  to  decide 
now  who  shall  strike  the  6rst  blow." 

«*  Circumstances  alone  can  decide 
that,"  said  BruUis,  gloomily,  as  he 
walked  rapidly  away. 


"  Onward,  Casca  1  onward  I  or  we 
shall  be  late,"  whispered  Brutus,  push- 
ing him  slightly,  as  they  met  at  the 
senate.  **  Ccesar's  already  here;  and 
see  how  fat  Cirober  has  the  start  of 
wsl"  ,    . 

"  Softly  1"  said  Artaphernes,  placing 
his  hand  on  Brutus's  arm,  as  he  pointed 
to  Casca  :  "  we  shall  mar  all  by  put- 
ting things  oftt,of  th^^eygfe   ^^ 
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was  invented  for  stabbing  in  the  back : 
let  him  fulfil  his  destiny/' 
So  saying,  tl»ey  rolled  onward,  with 
«e  human  tide  before  them,  and  en- 
tered just  as  Cimber  struck  the  first 
blow.  Csisca's  dagger  had  the  next 
plunge,  between  the  shoulders  of  their 
victim.  Seeing  the  vigour  with  which 
he  still  defended  himself,  on  rushed 
Brutus;  but  his  thrust  was  super- 
fluous: for,  like  the  shade  ofTlieseus, 
he  bad  '*  smote  without  a  blow.''  The 
now  unresisting  Cesar's  "  Et  tuy  guoque 
Brute  r  roused  the  expiring  embers 
of  humanity  that  still  lingered  in  the 
heart  of  Artaphernes  ;  and,  obeying 
their  dictate,  he  bent  forward  to  assist 
Cipsar  in  covering  his  face.  As  he  did 
so,  a  magnificent  stylus  and  tablets, 
which  had  been  Csesar's  gift,  fell  from 
his  tunic  into  the  purple  stream  of  the 
infiperini  blood  of  its  former  donor. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Artaphernes,  as  a 
solitary  tear  actually  dropped  into  the 
ensanguined  flood  before  him ;  "  'tis 
well  that  no  less  noble  fluid  should 
ever  trace  thy  history  on  those  tablets." 
*  «  • 

From  that  day,  Rome  was  no  longer 
Kome  to  Artaphernes.  He  had  wormed 
out  of  Asteria  the  designs  of  Lepidus 
to  become  one  of  the  triumvirate  formed 
by  Antony  and  Octavius,  and  knowing 
the  real  affection  of  Lepidus  for  Csesar, 
and  the  feigned  affection  of  Antony^ 
he  augured  no  good  to  himself  from 
the  result;  and,  therefore,  determined 
upon  returning  to  Athens,  accompanied 
'-nr  Asteria,  who,  finding  that  Ambition 
T.ad  superseded  her  with  Lepidus, 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  evinced 
her  devotion  to  Artaphernes.  In  the 
huriy  of  his  departure,  he  forgot  to 
make  some  trifling  arrangements ;  such 
as  providing  in  any  way  for  Charmion 
and  his  children,  and  discharging  a 
few  debts,  amounting  to  half  a  million 
librd.   When  Marc  Antony  had  roused 


the  people  into  avenging  C^sar'i  il-jaih, 
Artaphames'  house,  at  the  Porta  Najvia, 
was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  their 
fury ;  which  was  increased  to  madness 
by  finding  that  he  had  eluded  them. 
Already  drunk  with  blood,  the  tears  of 
his  wife  and  the  cries  of  his  children 
only  infuriated  them  the  more;  and, 
after  dragging  them  through  every 
street  in  Rome,  tliey  finished  by  tram- 
pling them  to  death,  when  tb^  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  swell  thetr 
triumph  any  longer. 

Lest  tliere  should  be  any  who  have 
had  the  patience  to  peruse  this  tale, 
sufficiently  narrow-minded,  and  hasty 
to  condemn  that  noble  and  enlightened 
regeherator  of  the  human  race,  Arta- 
phernes, for  deserting  his  family  at 
such  a  crisis,  be  it  known  to  all  such, 
that,  so  fiir  from  being  too  deeply  en- 
grossed, either  with  pleasure  or  philo- 
sophy, no  sooner  did  the  news  of  their 
death  reach  him,  than  he  instantly 
composed  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  neart-rending  funeral  orations  upon 
them  tliat  ever  was  written :  indeed,  it 
was  considered  by  the  judges  of  that 
day  (namely,  the  friends  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  dining  with  him,  and  the 
literati  to  whom  he  lent  money),  to  he 
for  superior  to  any  thing  Cicero  had 
ever  produced.  Unfortunately,  he  be- 
queathed it  to  his  friend  Sallust ;  and 
with  the  latter*s  History  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  it  was  lost 
Again  we  say  unfortunately ;  for,  Itad 
it  come  down  to  posterity,  the  beauty 
of  the  language,  the  pathos  of  the  style, 
and  the  purity  and  tenderness  of  the 
sentiments,  were  such  that  it  could  not 
have  failed  to  immortalise  him  as  an 
irreproachable  husband  and  an  exem- 
plary father.  A  circumstance  the  more 
to  l>e  regretted,  as,  in  these  degenerate 
times, 

'*  Vix  ea  nostra  voce  !" 
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MORE  OK  THE  0  REN  VILLE-ACT. 


TuE  proceedings  of  die  month  ofMarch 
have  produced  a  wonderful  revolution 
in  men's  minds  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Grenville-act. 

Four  or  6ve  months  ago,  when  the 
Conservatives  began  to  talk  of  taking 
steps  for  the  recovery  of  divers  seats, 
out  of  which  they  had  been  cheated  by 
mobbing,  or  personation,  or  some  other 
fraudulent  practices,  the  NVhigs  and 
liadicals  burst  out  into  a  loud  cry  of 
indignation  against  this  statute.  No- 
thing so  atrocious  had  ever  been 
devised.  The  idea  was  monstrous, 
of  tr}'ing  such  questions  before  a  tri- 
bunal composed  entirely  of  partizans  ; 
and  the  only  question  was,  What  was 
the  shortest  and  most  summary  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  whole  system,  and 
substituting  a  better  in  its  room  ? 

Our  answer  was,  that  we  had  no 
particular  affection  for  that  mode  of 
trial ;  that  the  Whigs  were  welcome  to 
cliange  it  as  soon  as  they  pleased,  so 
that  they  only  eave  us  one  equally 
fair:  for  that,  though  no  one  could 
deny  that  party-spirit  often  ctept  in 
and  inBuenced  die  decisions,  still,  as 
the  committees  were  chosen  by  ballot. 


it  followed  that  there  must  be  quite  as 
good  a  diance  for  favourable  com- 
mittees for  the  Whigs  as  for  the  Con- 
servatives. All  this,  however,  was  not 
listened  to  by  the  Whigs;  knowing  as 
they  did,  that  any  fair  mode  of  trial,  or 
any  mode  giving  a  just  average  of  un- 
fairness, must  inevitably  reduce  their 
numbers  by  several  votes. 

Now,  however,  their  tone  is  quite 
clianged.  The  Ihiblln  Evening  Poit 
finds  out,  that,  "afler  all,  the  (jren- 
villeact  does  not  work  so  badly." 
And  the  Examiner  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  it  will  never  do  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  t lie  juris- 
diction out  of  its  own  hundi  1 

Whence  this  change,  so  sudden,  and 
yet  so  total  ?  It  arises  from  the  sin- 
gular fact  —  anticipated,  indeed,  by  no 
one — that,  out  of  twenty  eight  com- 
mittees already  struck,  no  fewer  dian 
eighteen  should  have  been  Whig- 
Kadical :  from  whence  it  follows,  that 
9even  Conservatives  only,  oue  their 
seats  to  the  decisions  of  these  com- 
mittees, while  twenty-Jive  Ministerialists 
have  been  declared  duly  elected.  Tlie 
general  result  is  as  follows : 


•*  TOEY  COMM ITTCES  ; 

1.  e.  Committees  having  a  majority  of  CoHiei'vatives* 

Jpticich    ....  Decided  in  favour  of  the  Conservative* 

Bel/att  (S)  . .  Decided  in  favour  of  the  Conservative. 

Youghai  ....  Decided  in  fnvour  of  the  Whig  sitting  member. 

Mariflebone  .  •  The  Radical  resigned. 

Tjfiiemouth  . .  Both  the  candidates  ministerial ;  Mr.  Youne  resigned. 

Taunton  ....  JDecided  in  favour  of  the  Whig  sitting  member. 

Eveiham  ....  Decided  in  favour  of  the  Wbi^  petitioner. 

Newry The  Radical  case  broke  down  m  opening. 

Tamworlh     . .  The  Radical  case  broke  down  in  opening. 


Such  have  been  the  results.  In  two 
cnses,  the  sitting  member  declining  to 
defend  his  seat,  lefk  the  committee  no- 
thin<;r  to  adjudicate;  in  two  more,  the 
Radicals  were  not  able  even  to  open 
their  case  ;  in  the  remaining^ve,  three 
were  decided  in  fovour  of  the  Whig 
sitting  member,  or  petitioner ;  and  two 
only  for  the  Consen-atives. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side. 
Eighteen  Whig- Radical  committees 
have  sat,  to  decide  upon  no  fewer  than 
twenty 'four  seats.  Of  these,  one, 
Durham,  being  a  contest  between  two 
Whig- Radicals,  was  withdrawn;  an- 
other, Kerry,  was  also  withdrawn^  be- 


cause, in  fact,  they  had  no  case  to 
bring  before  Uie  committee;  in  an- 
other, the  Conservative  declined  to  de- 
fend his  seat ;  in  the  remaining ^/'/cat 
cases,  affecting  twenty-one  seats,  fottr" 
teen  verdicts  were  returned  in  favour 
of  the  Ministerialists.  The  remaining 
one,  Newcastle,  was  a  case  in  which 
a  contrary  decision  would  have  done 
the  roinistnr  no  8er%'ice.  Tlie  Riidical 
petitioner,  being  in  a  minority  of  four 
hundred,  could  not  have  claimed  the 
seat,  and  a  new  election  would  merely 
have  given  a  new  Conservative  triumph. 
In  tbb  case,  therefore,  and  in  signalise 
their  in^artiaUtyj  the  committee  were 
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permitted  to  report  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative;  tnere  being  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  their  deciding  otherwise  I 

We  are  at  no  loss,  then,  to  under- 
stand the  new-bom  aflfectkm  of  the 
"Whigs  for  the  Grennlte-acL  SeveMicen 
deeieions  in  their  fitvour,  and  only 
three  against  them,  mig^t  very  natu* 
rally  reconcile  them  to  any  systet% 
bowever  theoretically  erroneous. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  these 
cases  in  detail,  and  endeavour  to  api- 
preciate  the  character  and  oonsistency 
of  the  decisions.  We  will  take  them 
as  they  arise* 

YOUGOAL. 

This  oonmklee  wm  sitting  at  tbe 
date  of  onr  last  publication,  md  it  has 
<mkj  just  risen.  Its  bboufs  ksted 
nearly  four  weeks ;  and  80  ic»partial 
were  its  decisions,  that  no  one,  even 
te  best  acqoaioled  vntii  the  cast, 
could  90  oHicii  as  stiniiise  during  its 
progress  is  whose  fiivoar  it  would  ler- 
minat».  It  oonsisted  of  six  Coiiser«»- 
lives  and  five  Whigs;  and  it  eicsed 
the  inquiry,  at  last,  by  decbrtog  tbe 
Whig  sitting  meoiber  daly  elected. 
This  was  one  instance  of  the  *^pefjtuy  " 
of  a  Tory  comminee. 


was  the  next  committee  struck,  and, 
when  reduced,  it  consisted  of  seven 
Conservatives  and  fbur  Whigs.  The 
agent  for  the  petitioner,  a  Conservative, 
was  confident  in  the  strengtii  of  kts 
case,  and  anticipnled  an  easy  victory 
in  about  three  or  four  days.  But  his 
tone  was  vefy  soon  changed. 

The  very  first  witness  he  produced 
was  a  man  who  was  ready  to  admit 
that  he  had  voted  for  the  silting  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Bainbridge,  in  the  stead  of  a 
aelatioQ  of  nearly  the  same  name,  who 
was  not  then  at  Taunton.  Here  was  a 
dear  case  of  personation,  and  a  vnie 
to  be  struck  ofi(  as  a  matter  of  course, 
from  Mr.  Bainbod^e^s  poll. 

Bat,  no  such  thing!  This  Con- 
servative committee  were  not  qnite  so 
ready  to  strike  off  Whig  votes.  Tkicy 
went  into  a  fnnlier  inquiry,  and»  after 
a  while,  came  to  the  caiaiott  that  the 
man  who  uhu  registerad  ought  nol  to 
have  been  registered,  and  that  the  nao 
who  had  voted  ouglit  ta  have  bnen 
registered  I  And  Ihna,  by  ^im.  a 
pietty  oensideraUs  dSHl  e|.  tmW, 
«iKi  going  miles  cu^oflMBway^tihis 


Conservative  committee  managed  to 
retain  the  vote  on  Mr.  Uainbridge's 
poll  I 

Tlie  next  question  was.  What  con- 
stituted a  potwalloper  I  And  here, 
again,  the  committee  went  fiir  beyond 
all  previous  committees,  and  deoded 
that  not  only  were  ihote  potwdlopers 
who  had  a  room,  and  a  fire,  anid  a 
right  to  boil  a  pot;  but  those  abo  who 
could  obtain  liberty,  by  sufierance,  to 
boU  a  pot  at  their  landlord's  fire-place. 
This  extraordinary  decision  of  itself 
nearly  settled  the  question ! 

Once  more,  tlie  committee  decided, 
and  again  in  fiivour  of  the  sitting 
member,  that  a  man  who  had  been  a 
bankrupt,  and  who,  of  course,  bad  as- 
signed every  thing  over  to  his  assignees, 
and  had  had  a  messenger  in  possession 
of  his  premises,  hady  notwithtiatMSttg, 
been  in  continuous  ocmpation  of  Jus 
house  throughout  the  ^ar  ! 

Upon  this  new  reading  of  the  law 
the  petitioners  at  once  withdrew,  rightly 
judging  that  the  most  rabid  lladical 
committee  could  hardly  behave  more 
unjustly  towards  them,  than  did  this 
oemmittee  of  seven  Conservatives  and 
four  Whigs. 


Tins  was  another  Conservative  com- 
mittee, with  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  its 
chainmm.  It  ended  its  labours  by 
unseating  Mr.  Borthwick,  and  sealing 
the  \^'hig  petitioner,  Lord  Marcus 
Hill,  in  his  room. 

The  offence  of  whidi  Mr.  Bnrthwick 
was  ^nd  gnihy,  consisted  in  bis  having 
ordered  a  silver  snuff-box  of  a  London 
goldsmith,  in  his  own  person,  placing 
on  the  Hd  his  own  motto,  and  sending 
this  openly,  and  wHhout  concealment, 
to  an  inliabitant  of  Evesham.  Tlie 
cause  of  tliis  present  being  made  was 
some  former  services*  The  souff^xa 
vras  itsdf  sent,  it  seems  nuist  likely, 
befiwe  the  issue  of  the  writ;  no  oon- 
nexkm  existed  betweao  tbe  present  and 
the  vote  of  the  peisna  receiving  it ;  and 
thai  panoUf  in  fiic^  voted,  not  for  Mr. 
Bortiiwiek,  but  for  iiis  opponent.  Yet 
on  lUs  siagln  case^  witbool  any  allega- 
tion or  attempt  to  shew  that  Mr. 
Bectbwick  hnd  bribed  the  electon  of 
Evesham,  was  be  unseated,  and  <le- 
dared  incapable.  This  vms  the  way 
in  which  a  Conservative  committee 
daak  with  one  of  their  nwa  paity. 
When  sbaH  we  find  balf«r4Da«i  Wbags 
dealing,  oin  this  aen  Wjaalme  tonne 
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of  their  own  frieodi  ?    Let  us  turn  to 
the  very  next  case. 

CITY  OF  LONDON. 

And  here  we  now  open  upon  a  rery 
difiereot  tecne.  The  City  of  London 
petition  was  one jpoitessing  more  than 
usual  interest  The  whole  of  the  four 
sittiof  members  werepetiiioned  against; 
becanse  it  had  been  diicoirered  tkU  acts 
of  bribery,  of  the  most  audacious  kind, 
had  been  committed  in  the  behalf,  and 
by  the  joifit  agents,  of  tlie  wUole.  The 
Treamtry^  loo,  did  not  view  the  ap- 
proaching investigation  with  an  un- 
troubled eye.  Facts  would  have  been 
diaclosed^  had  the  case  not  been 
slopped  in  the  opening,  which  would 
have  put  certain  official  personagei 
upon  a  latlter  dificuh  defence.  It 
was  oonletsed,  in  short,  by  a  leading 
agent,  in  the  ministerial  employ,  that 
had  the  comaiitlee  not  contained  a 
majority  of  Whigs,  he  was  instructed 
to  coBBpromise  the  matter  that  very 
night  1 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  exuUation, 
when  a  committee  of  six  Whigs  and 
five  Conaervatives  was  stnidc,  and  stiU 
more  so  when  one  of  the  Conservatives 
declined  to  act,  as  having  voted  at  the 
City  election.  The  gaase  now  appeared 
a  rale  one.  The  Consenatives  relied 
obiefly  upon  their  *'  bribery  cases  ;'* 
and  these  were  what  Uie  miniiaerialists 
were  mainly  desirous  to  keap  iroui  be- 
ing heard.  Tiie  objection  was  there- 
fore taken  at  once,  fhat  before  bribery 
could  be  proved,  or  even  aU^cd, 
agency  must  be  made  out;  that  is, 
that  the  person  bribing  must  be  sliewn 
to  be  the  recognised  agent  of  the  stUing 
member. 

To  this  point,  therefore,  the  peti- 
tioners first  addreseed  themaelves. 
Proof^  one  miglu  have  thought,  could 
not  be  very  necessary  to  establish  a 
fiaict,  just  as  well  known  as  that  St. 
Paul's  is  situated  at  the  top  of  Lvd- 
gate  liill.  All  London  knew  that  Mr. 
Croucher  managed  the  last  City  elec- 
tion for  Messrs.  Wood,  Grote,  Craw- 
ford, and  Pattison.  liis  name  had 
been  affixed  to  %\exy  advertisement, 
and  potted  on  every  wall.  No  single 
memiber  of  the  committee  could  be 
igoorant  of  the  &ou  Yet  this  was  to 
be  proved  according  to  the  stricteit 
rules  of  evidence. 

Well,  the  petitioners  set  to  work, 
and  ibr  three  days  pouted  in  every 


shape  and  form  and  variety  of  proof. 
They  shewed  that  Mr.  Croucher  en- 
gaged the  committee-room  for  the  sit- 
ting members,  hired  all  the  clerks, 
treated  witli  the  sheriff*,  collected  and 
paid  all  the  bills,  signed  nil  the  orders, 
and  was  trusted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  witli  thousands  of  pounds 
for  this  purpose.  They  shewed,  also, 
that  in  these  acts  lie  was  constantly 
overlooked  and  recognised  as  their 
manager,  by  Mr.  Grote  and  the  other 
candidates.  Nothing  was  wanting,  that 
could  possibly  t>e  imagined,  to  make 
the  proof  more  complete,  except,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Grote*s  hand  and  seal  to  a 
piece  of  parchment,  attested  by  two 
witnesses,  and  signifying  that  be  there- 
by appointed  Mr. Croucher  his  attorney 
and  4^ent. 

But  it  mattered  not.  We  doubt  if 
Mr.  Grote's  own  hand  and  seal  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
doubts  of  this  committee.  "  Never,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  experience," 
said  Mr.  Tliessiger,  "  had  he  seen 
agency  so  compieteljf  eHMisked/'  The 
committee,  liowever,  divided,  and  re- 
solved, by  iix  votes  against  J'cwr,  that 
Mr.  Croucher's  agency  had  not  been 
established  at  all  1 

A  clearer  expression  of  a  fixed  un- 
willingness to  do  kistke  was  never 
given  by  any  tribunal.  There  remained 
to  the  petitioners  the  scrutiny.  They 
l«d  objected  to  about  800  voles.  This, 
on  a  noioderate  eakukition,  would  have 
occupied  100  days,  and  would  have 
cost  10,000^  TW  expense  might  have 
been  cheerfully  incurred,  had  there 
been  any  hope  of  obtaining  juetioe  at 
last ;  but  to  spend  a  fortune  on  such 
an  enterprise  as  this  must  have  been, 
with  such  a  committee,  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  petitioners  folded  up 
their  papers,  and  walked  off. 

Mr.  Cockbum  is  a  Whig  counsel, 
and  was  engaged  by  the  notorious  Ra- 
dical agent*  Coppock,  in  the  Evesham 
petition.  It  so  happened  tliat,  in 
conducting  this  case,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  the  London  petition, 
and  the  decision  of  the  committee,  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken ;  when  he 
observed,  that  *'  so  monsiroMs  a  deoi- 
cision  was  not  upon  record ;  and  he 
trw^  never  to  hear  it  quoi^  by  any 
lawyer,  as  possessing  tlte  least  au^ 
tfanrity."  Suoli  a  censure,  and  from 
such  Ups,  may  sufficiently  decide  the 
ohacaoifiT  of  the  London  petition  com* 
mUoe,  and  their  prooeedings. 
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QUKEN  S  COUKTY. 

Tliis  commiUee  was  struck  on  llie 
same  day  with  the  London.  It  con- 
sisted of  nine  Whigs  and  two  Conserv- 
atives; and  it  took  the  same  course 
with  other  Whig  committees,  by  re- 
fusing to  "  open  tl»e  register  ;**  or,  in 
other  words,  by  refusing  to  try  the 
case. 

KEWCASTLE-UNDER-LIKE. 

To  this  case  we  have  already  atluded. 
Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  Conservative 
members,  was  charged  with  bribery, 
in  a  petition  got  np  by  Messrs.  Cop- 
pock  and  Co.  of  the  Reform  Club. 
Two  or  tliree  witnesses  were  brought 
forward  to  establish  this  charge.  They 
swore,  it  is  true,  glibly  enough;  but, 
unfortunately,  their  statements  were 
immediately  refuted  by  the  counter- 
evidence  of  far  more  respectable  |ier- 
sons  than  themselves.  Now,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  all  other  Whig- 
Had  ical  committees,  we  should  have 
apprehended  great  danger  of  a  deci- 
sion, in  this  case,  against  Mr.  Miller  ; 
but,  happily,  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
mittee was  not  put  to  a  very  severe 
ieA.  The  people  at  the  Reform  Club 
found,  upon  inquiry,  tliat  they  could 
'*  take  nothing  by  their  motion,  shape 
it  as  they  would.  Mr.  Miller's  ma- 
jority being  very  large,  his  opponent 
could  not  claim  the  seat.  A  void  elec- 
tion would  only  lead  to  the  issue  of  a 
new  writ ;  and,  after  their  scandalous 
treatment  of  Mr.  Miller,  no  "  Reform 
Club  ^'  candidate  could  have  shewn  his 
face  in  Newcastle.  Nothing  remained, 
then,  but  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  to  be  thankful  to  get  off*  without 
being  voted  *'  frivolous  and  vexatious.'' 

DURHAM. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  we  had 
another  manoeuvre  bearing  itslVcasury 
origin  broadly  impressed  on  Its  front. 
One  Whig- Radical  had  petitioned 
against  another.  Tlie  result,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  foreseen,  would  have  been 
a  void  election ;  and  in  that  case  a  Con- 
servative candidate  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  defeated  them  both.  But 
the  Downing  Street  whippers-in,  who 
watch  every  vote  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety,  here  interfered ;  found  some 
means  or  other,  doubtless  at  the  public 
cost,  of  pacifying  two  gentlemen  who 
were,  just  before,  in  great  wrath  with 
each  other;  and  thus  the  petition  was 


withdrawn,  and  no  more  heard  of  the 
matter. 

TBALEE. 

In  this  case  a  Whig- Radical  com- 
mittee had  to  try  a  petition  of  Maurice 
0*Conneirs  against  Mr.  Bateman,  the 
sitting  member  for  Tralee.  We  need 
not  say  that  they  were  a  renuurkabljr 
short  time  in  unseating  Mr.  Bateman, 
and  seating  Mr.  O'Connell.  As,  how- 
ever, their  decision  turned  on  a  mere 
point  of  law,  in  which  a  man  mi«:lit 
honestly  think  with  either  party,  we 
make  no  complaint  of  this  verdict. 


Not  so  of  the  Reading  case.  This 
committee,  a  decidedly  Whig-Radical 
one,  performed  its  part  in  the  usnal 
style  of  such  tribunals.  It  decided 
two  votes,  under  prccUefy  similar  cir- 
cumstances,—  the  one  to  be  a  good 
vote,  for  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Whig  mem- 
ber,—  the  other  to  be  a  bad  one,  for  the 
petitioner,  Mr.  Russell.  It  decided 
that  distinct  evidence  of  a  man*s  being 
born  in  France,  of  foreign  parents,  was 
no  proof  that  he  was  an  aben !  It  de- 
cided, in  short,  that  Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer 
should  be  the  sitting  member;  and  it 
contrived,  after  four  or  five  days*  dis- 
putation,  to  convince  the  petitioners  of 
the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  per- 
suade them  to  the  contrary,  and  to 
shew  them  the  excellency  of  the  virtue 
of  resignation. 

CARLOW  BOROUGH  AND  COUNTY. 

These  two  cases  furnish  tlie  clearest 
proof  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the 
present  registry  system  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  atrocious  injustice  of  refusing  to 
"  op?n  the  register,'*  in  the  case  of  an 
election  petition. 

Col.  Bruen  is  the  champion  of  tiie 
Protestant  interest  in  the  county  of 
Carlo w.  He  has  long  maintained  an 
equal  fight  with  the  0*Connellites  of 
that  county,  and  in  the  last  parliament 
gained  all  three  seats.  Of  these,  the 
Irish  government  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  dispossess  him .  ITieir  first  step 
was  to  remove  the  assistant  barrister, 
whose  office  it  is  to  register  the  free- 
holders, and  to  send  in  his  room  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Hudson,  famous  for  having 
been  specially  reported  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1831,  as  the  chief  agent 
of  Dublin  castle,  in  bribing  the  electors 
of  that  city. 

Mr.  Hudson,  then,  this  select  tod 
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fitting  instrument,  is  sent  down  to  Car- 
low  ;  and  at  once  goes  to  work,  regis- 
tering, without  hesitation,  all  the  "free- 
holders" lliat  the  priests  choose  to 
bring  him.    What  remedy  has  Colonel 
Hruen,  or  the  Protestants  ofCarlow? 
None,  but  an  appeal  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Well,  he  pa- 
titions,  of  course ;  a  committee  is  struck, 
of  six  Whigs  and  five  Conservatives ; 
and  that  committee  decides,  at  once, 
that  it  will  not  "  open  the  register." 
In   other  words,  that  whatever    Mr. 
Hudson  has  done,  let  it  be  ever  so 
monstrous,  shall  be  without  appeal; 
that  an  Irish  revising  barrister,  sent 
forth  from  Dublin  Castle  for  a  special 
electioneering   purjKise,  shall  be  the 
only  judge  in  the  realm  whose  decision 
shall  be  final,  and  beyond  all  revision ! 
In  the  Carlow  county  case  we  had  a 
singular    manoeuvre.      Lord     Robert 
Grosvenor  had  attended  the  ballot,  was 
drawn  upon  this  committee,  was  left  on 
the  reduced  list,  and  was  chosen  chair- 
man.   The  very  next  day.  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor  finds  out  that  he  has  an  tn- 
disposUion — not  a  new  or  sudden  at- 
tack, but  one  of  long  standing — which 
will  prevent  him  from  attending  this 
committee  1  He  therefore  asks  and  ob- 
tains permission  to  withdraw. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this? 
Simply,  that  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  is 
awkwardly  circumstanced.  He  voted, 
a  year  or  two  back,  for  opening  the  re- 
gister in  an  Irish  case,  and  does  not 
see  how  he  can  well  change  his  mind. 
But  his  vote  will  just  make  all  the  dif- 
ference of  two  seats  in  the  present  case, 
— for  if  tlie  register  is  opened,  Carlow 
is  lost.  Consequently,  he  must  with- 
draw. It  had  been  calculated  that,  on 
his  leaving,  Mr.  Mild  may,  another 
Whig,  and  not  so  squeamish  about 
closing  the  register,  would  take  the 
chair  by  right,  have  the  casting  vote, 
and  thus  the  fate  of  the  petition  be 
sealed. 

.  We  see  here  with  what  urgency  and 
keenness  tlie  ministerial  game  is  played. 
On  the  Carlow  borough  committee,  Sir 
Charles  Vere  was  called.  Had  he  ac- 
cepted the  cull,  his  name  would  have 
made  tlie  sixtli  Conservntive  on  that 
committee,  and  the  petition  would  have 
been  heard.  But  he  fears  that  his 
health  might  fail,  and  excuses  himself. 
This  gives  the  committee  and  the  seat 
to  the  Whigs.  But,  in  the  very  next 
case,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  a  Whig, 
mder  the  same  physical  inabiUty,  an* 


swers  to  the  call,  fills  up  his  place» 
keeps  out  a  Conservative,  and  then 
only  withdraws  when  he  sees  that  the 
case  is  as  safe,  or  rather  safer,  without 
his  presence.  These  two  instances  will 
shew  the  difference  between  the  zeal 
and  tenacity  of  the  two  parties. 

But,  now,  looking  again  at  these 
three  seals,  first  gained  by  sending  a 
political  emissary  to  pack  the  consti- 
tuency, and  tlien  kept  by  getting  up  a 
Whig  committee  to  declare  Mr.  Hud- 
son's acts  irrevocable,  —  can  we  avoid 
seeing  that,  by  a  course  of  manoeuvres 
like  this,  it  is  really  \e(t  in  the  power 
of  the  executive  to  pack  the  House  of 
Commons  I 

England  and  Scotland,  as  every  one 
knows,  have  returned  representatives 
adverse  to  the  Melbournecabinet.  From 
Ireland  alone  is  the  ministerial  majority 
drawn.  Now,  it  is  hard  for  English- 
men to  submit  to  this,  even  were  it 
clear  tliat  the  Irish  members  are  the 
true  representatives  of  the  electors  of 
Ireland.  But  to  see  tlie  constituencies 
of  that  county  packed  before  our  eyes, 
and  then  to  be  told  that  there  shall  be 
no  remedy,  no  appeal  against  such 
deeds, — why,  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  people  of  England  either  can 
or  ought  to  he  brought  to  submit  to 
such  a  system  as  this  ! 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  roust  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  perfectly  new  light  has 
been  thrown,  within  the  last  six  weeks, 
upon  tlie  working  of  the  Grenville-act. 
No  one  could  have  calculated  upon 
the  events  of  the  present  session.  As 
it  is,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  sooner 
we  can  fall  upon  some  new  system  the 
better. 

Yet,  we  are  not  at  all  bound  to 
admit  ourselves  mistaken  in  our  former 
view.  The  same  infusion  of  party- 
spirit  would  quickly  knock  up  even 
that  Englishman's  pet  —  the  Trial  by 
Jury  itself.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
moment,  that  fate  is  actually  befalling 
that  mode  of  trial  in  Ireland.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  bix)adly  stated, 
three  years  since,  that  the  In^h  were 
not  fit  for  trial  by  jury ;  and  they  are 
now  proving  the  truth  of  that  alle- 
gation.. Several  atrocious  criminals 
have  lately  escaped  the  reward  of  their 
crimes  in  that  country,  by  the  easy 
course  of  getting  the  Komun  Catholic 
portion  of  the  jury  to  stand  out.  We 
thus  see  a  man  tried  for  murder,  per- 
haps, or  some  offence  nearly  akin  to  it, 
and  the  result  isythat  ''the  jury,  not 
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being  able  to  agree,  were  dischaiged 
without  coming  to  a  verdict/' 

There  is  do  institution,  in  fact,  which 
this  demoralised  state  of  ieeling  would 
not  ruin.  And  the  only  remedy  must 
be,  an  entire  diange, — a  complete  re- 
moval of  the  question  from  its  present 
arena. 

But  we  must  advert,  in  passing,  to 
two  or  three  circumstances  m  the  late 
discussions,  which  have  somewhat  over- 
passed the  accustomed  order  of  pro- 
ceedings. And,  first  in  order,  we  must 
speak  of  the  atieudtmce  given  at  tliis 
year's  ballots. 

The  Conservatives,  out  of  doors,  en- 
raged at  their  successive  defeats,  have 
loudly  exclaimed  against  tl>e  negli- 
gence of  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment. Hie  Conservative  managers,  in 
parliament,  on  the  otJier  hand,  have 
boasted  of  the  excellent  attendance 
which  they  had  obtained.  Both  are 
correct,  and  the  trutli  lies,  not  between, 
but  in  the  two  statements  combined. 

Tlie  Conservative  party  have  at* 
tended,  at  the  ballots  of  this  year,  as  no 
party  ever  attended  before.  We  have 
seen,  on  these  occasions,  more  than 
once  or  twice,  the  eager  rush  of  above 
two  hundred  Conservative  gentlemen 
into  the  house,  before  tlie  chimes  of 
St.  Margarets  had  announced  the  hour 
of  four.  It  is  quite  true  tliat  there  has 
been  great  zeal  on  these  occasions ;  and 
there  are  many  naembers  of  high  rank, 
such  as  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge,  Col. 
Wood,  Lord  Ashley,  and  Sir  Itobert 
Peel  himself,  whom  we  have  never 
missed  on  any  one  of  tliese  occasions. 

But  tlie  evil  is,  that  while  zeal  and 


constancy  have  been  evinced  on  die 
Conservative  side,  downright  fury  and 
desperation  have  been  sliewn  by  the 
ministerialists.  For  310  noen,  ranged 
under  the  Conaervative  banner,  the 
Downing  Street  officials  can  reckon 
330.  But,  in  fact,  on  a  muster,  w 
much  more  relentless  has  been  their 
press,  that,  if  200  men  came  forward 
on  the  Conservative  side,  the  ministe- 
rialists produced  250  against  them. 
It  was,  to  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  E.J. 
Sunley,  Mr.  R.  Stenart,  Mr.  F.  Baring, 
and  a  few  noore  of  tlie  like  calibre, 
what  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  classically 
calls  "  a  nuttter  of  wittles  ;*'  and  truly 
they  laboured  as  if  there  was  to  be 
**  no  dinner*'  for  the  remainder  of  their 
natural  lives,  if  beaten  on  these  electioQ 
ballots !  And  thus  was  it  brought  about, 
that  when  20  committees  had  been 
struck,  14  had  a  majority  of  WhigSy 
and  only  6  a  majority  of  Tories. 

The  sturdiness  of  some  of  the  Whigs, 
also,  deserves  honourable  mention.  Old 
Mr.  Byog,  at  the  age  of  80,  having  de- 
clot  ed  off  election  commit  lees  tenyemn 
agOf  on  the  score  of  age,  actually  canie 
back  again,  and  was  sworn  in  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Dublin  committee,  with  no 
bad  prospect  of  a  three  months'  con- 
fine tnent.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  as- 
sures us  that  lie  was  troubled  with  a 
dborder  of  some  standing,  and  which 
incapacitated  him  from  such  duly.  Yet 
Lord  Robert  came  promptly  down  to 
the  ballot,  took  his  place,  excluded  a 
Conservative ;  and  tlten,  when  he  had 
done  his  party  all  the  good  lie  could, 
retired  in  peace  to  consult  with  his 
physician  I 
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LESSONS  OF  ILLIBERALISM. 


'*  Well,  but  this  is  all  cant  and  non- 
sense :** —  said  a  lounger  at  one  of  the 
clubs,  after  turning  over  the  first  paper 
in  our  last  month's  Magazine ;  *'  Why 
could  not  the  man  have  kept  to  prac- 
tical matters,  and  exposed  the  tricks  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  shifts 
of  Spring  Rice,  and  the  slumber- 
ings  of  I^rd  Glenelg,  and  contrasted 
with  them  the  frankness  and  the  talent 
of  the  Conservative  leaders,  without 
bothering  us  with  all  this  stuff  about 
Infidelity,  and  Popery,  and  Protest- 
antism, and  what  he  calls  *  the  Truth/ 
as  he  has  done  V* 

We  are  always  glad  to  meet  with 
a  tangible  and  intelligible  objection ; 
more  especially  when  it  comes  from 
one  of  our  own  party.  In  the  present 
case,  too,  we  are  the  better  pleased, 
because  tlie  objection  itself  is  one  which 
we  believe  to  be  often  muttered  in  an 
under-tone,  but  which  we  have  never 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  encounter  in 
open  daylight. 

Cant/  We  are  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  grappling  with  this 
sort  of  phrase,  and  or  shewing  how 
entirely  inapplicable  it  is  to  our  line 
of  argument;  and  how  much  more 
justly  it  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
adopt  the  name  of  Conservatives,  with- 
out caring  for  any  thing  beyond  the 
name. 

Cant !  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  ?  It  describes  something 
inireuly  something  ht/pocHtkal,  s6me- 
tot.  xvil.  jJo.  CI. 


thing  assumed  for  the  occasion,  but 
having  no  solid  basis  of  truth  or  fact. 
Now,  we  have  certainly  failed  most 
deplorably  in  expressing  our  meaning, 
if  we  have  not  made  it  tolerably  ap- 
parent that  it  was  in  favour  of  a  ge- 
nuine, honest,  heartfelt  Conservatism ; 
and  against  a  hollow,  conventional 
profession  of  adherence  to  that  creed, 
that  all  our  pleadings  were  directed. 
We  want  Conservatives  who  can  ren- 
der a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them ;  and  not  men  who  only  know 
that  they  abominate  the  Radicals,  and 
think  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  first  of  living 
statesmen.  And  it  seems  to  us,  as  if 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  point  out  a 
case  in  which  a  term  had  been  more 
palpably  misapplied,  than  in  thus  de- 
nominating by  a  nickname  signifying  a 
thing  assumed  and  unreal,  our  desire 
to  enforce  a  well-grounded,  and  ra- 
tional, and  conscientious  adherence  to 
Conservatism. 

There  are  many  Conservatives  in  the 
world,  as  there  are  also  many  Whigs 
and  Radicals,  who  have  been  cast  upon 
the  party  to  which  they  happen  just  at 
present  to  be  attached,  by  a  mere  con- 
currence of  circumstances.  Now,  we 
want  to  persuade  all  such  to  examine 
well  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
standing,  and  to  learn  a  better  reason 
for  remaining  on  it  than  tliat  which 
first  brought  them  there.  And  we 
would  urge  upon  their  leaders,  also, 
the  necessity  of  acting  upon  the  mitss 
60 
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by  meansof  wo/iuw,— of  ffioro/  induce^ 
ments;  and  not  by  mere  mancDuvres 
or  party  combinations. 

We  t)a?e  said  that  Chere  are  great 
numbers  of  Contervatives,  who  are  not 
such  from  principle,  but  merely  from 
circumstances.  This  is  the  case,  in- 
deed, still  more  extensively  among 
both  Whigs  and  Radicals  ;  but  we 
have  far  too  much  of  it  in  our  own 


'"'^e 


he  Whigs,  iuAeed,  tiave  little  else 
on  which  to  rest  their  cause,  but  a 
series  of  family  compacts  of  long 
standing.  They  coula  not,  if  they 
would,  fall  back  upon  principle ;  for, 
in  fact,  as  being  neither  Conservative 
nor  Destructiire,  they  have  no  assigiv 
able  or  describable  principle  to  fall 
back  upon. 

The  Radical  leaders,  we  must  admit, 
or  such  of  them  as  really  know  what 
they  are  aiming  at,  have  an  object, 
and  a  doctrine ;  but  they  have  some 
difficulty  in  appealing  to  it,  seeing  that, 
in  this  Aouojlry,  it  is  a  4ioctrix)e  whidi 
cannot  often  be  decorously  mooted. 
Their  scheme  is  notliing  else  than  re- 
pubJicauism  ;  and,  of  necessity,  they 
are  forcad  to  say  as  liule  as  possible 
about  it  Nor  have  tliey  much  occasion 
to  appeal  to  it  The  gceM  bulk  of  their 
fioilowert  labour  under  the  moral  inca- 
pacity of  intense  ignorance;  and  it  is, 
eoBse<)«entJy^  only  necessary  to  flatter 
the  most  vulgar  of  their  passions  and 
prejudices,  from  time  to  time,  to  hold 
them  in  willing  subserviency. 

It  U  natural,  therelbre,  for  both 
Whigs  and  Radicals  to  proceed  with- 
out reference  to  principle.  But  with 
Conservatives  '*  these  things  ought  not 
so  to  he."  Yet  we  have  various  classes, 
even  in  our  own  party,  who  are  resting 
upon  func^,  or  habi^  or  prejudice, 
instead  of'^upon  that  settled  convic- 
tion by  which  their  actions  ought  to 
be  regulated. 

One  class,  for  instance,  is  governed 
by  hereditary  attadtroents.  <<  My  fa- 
ther and  my  grandfather  before  him 
have  been  Blues  for  these  seventy  years ; 
and  I  could  as  soon  be  hanged  as  vole 
for  a  Yellow."  But,  let  this  man  be 
drawn  by  circumstances  fmm  his  na- 
tive town,  and  fixed  in  a  neiuhbour- 
hood  where  there  are  neither  Blues  nor 
Yellows,  For  a  while  he  is  perplexed 
and  brought  to  a  stand .  lie  may  possibly 
soon  find  out  whether  the  Greens  or 
ilie  Piuks  answer  to  his  old  friends,  the 
Blues;  but  a  trifling  affront, perhaps^ 


a  momentary  repulsion  from  the  Con- 
servatives of  his  new  locality,  drives 
him  back,  and  a  little  civility  shewn 
to  him  by  the  other  side,  latakes  him 
first  incliiie  tow«rds,  and  tt  last  join 
decidedly  with,  the  Radical  Greens, 
or  whatever  their  colour  may  be. 

Another,  and  a  very  numerous  sec- 
tion, consists  of  those  who  conceive  a 
vast  admiration  for  some  particular  in- 
dividual, or,  perhaps,  for  several  indi- 
vidjoak ;  an4  who,  iif  disappointed  in 
this  particular  affection,  are  apt  to  run 
to  some  desperate  extreme  in  an  ex- 
actly opposite  direction.  We  speak 
from  actual  observation,  when  we  al- 
lude to  men  who  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  delight  when  the  Duke  oi  Wel- 
lington took  the  helm  of  state  in  1828 ; 
— who,  in  the  summer  of  that  same 
year,  were  like  to  go  frantic  in  their 
ecstacy  at  the  expulsion  of  Huskisson ; 
— and  who,  when,  in  the  next  winter, 
the  duke  himself  came  out  with  a 
larger  measure  of  Popish  emancipation 
thsui  eitlier  Canning  or  Huskisson 
would  liave  ever  ventured  to  propose, 
-^plunged,  in  the  depth  of  their  dis- 
gust, into  the  fiercest  Radicalism.  Nor 
were  these  eases  few,  or  confined  to 
the  weak  or  the  ignorant.  Thousands, 
even  of  the  educated  classes,  under* 
went  this  chan^.  Yet,  had  such  po- 
liticians been  rightly  grounded  in  first 
principles,  they  would  have  known, 
that  whatever  cause  there  mig^t  be  for 
desertion  of  the  former  object  of  theii 
adoration,  there  was  no  ground  what- 
ever for  any  change  in  the  settled  be- 
lief of  their  own  minds,  or  in  tlie 
course  of  their  general  conduct,  except 
in  so  far  as  those  individuals  were  con- 
cerned. 

A  third  class,  and  even  less  respect- 
able than  either  of  the  former,  consists 
of  the  "  breeches-poeket  Conservatives." 
This  class  embraces  a  large  proportion 
of  those  persons,  from  the  millionaire 
down  to  the  roan  who  has  just  scraped 
a  few  hundreds  together, — who  having 
made  wealth,  be  it  great  or  small,  their 
chief  object  Uirough  life,  and  being  na- 
turally of  an  anxious  disposition,  feel 
tlie  utmost  dislike  to  every  thin^  which 
seems  in  the  least  degree  to  tiireateo 
the  security  of  property ;  and,  of 
course,  entertain  the  deepest  Iwrror  of 
Radicalism,  and  every  thing  revolu- 
tionary ;  and  a  corresponding  predilec- 
tion for  Conservative  principles,  as  in- 
dicating permanence  and  security. 

Otlier  sections  and  subdivisions  these 
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are,  but  Ihese  three  nay  suffice  as  a 
spedfloeD.  From  Utese  we  may  learn 
the  ease  with  which  Conservatisiu,  as  a 
political  profesaioQ,  may  be  taken  up, 
while  Conservative  principles,  m  their 
length  and  breadth,  are  ne^er  even 
thought  of^  much  less  investigated,  and 
deliberately  adopted. 

Now,  our  object,  and  we  plainly 
avow  U^  is  to  rout  up  and  disturb  all 
these  people,  and  to  set  them  upon  an 
eiamioation  of  their  own  creed.  And 
for  the  same  end  we  would  have  their 
leaders  ffive  greater  strength  and  bold- 
ness to  their  tones ;  and  constantly  in- 
culcate those  high  principles  upon 
those  wlio  follow  them,  which  alone 
can  give  consolidation  to  the  party,  and 
settled  peace  to  the  state. 

For,  what  security  could  there  be  for 
the  permanence  of  the  Conservative 
array,  if  our  ranks  were  filled,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  with  such  politi- 
cians as  we  have  just  now  described  ? 

With  the  first  of  these  classes,  an 
affiront  (rom  a  "  blue"  leader,  or  a  re- 
moval to  a  distant  town,  might  work  au 
entire  change  of  views  and  feelings. 
With  the  second,  the  death  of  a  fa- 
vourite statesman  and  the  rise  of  a  bril- 
liant orator  among  the  Whigs,  might 
quite  reverse  their  present  notions  of  the 
ascendency  of  talent,  and  carry  them 
over  to  the  side  they  now  oppose^ 
And  with  reference  to  the  third,  as  that 
sort  of  Conservatism  rests  upon  an 
entire  mistake, — as  there  is  no  real 
ground  for  supposing  that  either  Ix)rd 
MellxHime  or  Lord  John  llussell,  or 
even  Messrs.  Hume  and  Grote,  have 
the  remotest  intention  of  disturbing  the 
settlement  of  property, —  it  would 
clearly  be  the  greatest  folly  to  rely  with 
much  confidence  on  a  support  which  is 
induced,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  notion 
which  *Yias  not  the  least  foundation  in 
truth  or  fiict. 

Away,  (hen,  with  all  this  worthless 
and  hollow  Conservatism !  There  is  a 
batde  to  be  fought —  a  serious  contest 
to  be  sustaiued ;  and  we  must  have 
better  materials  for  our  armament  than 
can  be  found  in  such  half-in-earnest 
adherents  as  these ! 

Nor  need  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
finding  such  materials.  It  ought  to 
be  the  reasonable  boast  of  Conserva- 
tives, that  they  have  distinct  and  fixed 
principles  to  adduce;  just  as  it  is  the 
weakness  and  the  coudemnalioii  of 
Liberalism  tltat  it  rests  upon  none. 
Twice  wjilun  these  three  weeks  has 


the  latter  foct  been  confessed  by  the 
foremost  leaders  in  the  Liberal  camp. 
Twice  within  that  short  period  has  it 
been  distinctly  admitted,  that  Liberalism 
knows  no  prLociple  but  selfishness,  no 
rule  of  conduct  save  that  of  close  ad- 
herence to  place  -and  power. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  seriously,  and 
almost  kindlv,  urged  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  m  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  to  do  his  duty,  and  to 
believe  that  he  would  thereby  ensure 
the  support  of  all  honourable  men.  His 
answer  was,  '^  Does  the  noble  duke 
mean  that  I  should  go  against  Uie 
wishes  of  my  warmest  supporters  (the 
Scotch  Radicals  and  Dissenters),  and 
cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  those  who 
are  tlte  strongest  opponents  of  the  mi- 
nistry (the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland)?  Is  that  the  sort  of  policy 
that  the  noble  duke  would  recom- 
mend ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  plainer 
confession  that  the  noble  premier*s  rule 
of  conduct  was,  not  his  known  and 
admitted  duty,  as  head  of  the  govern- 
ment—no/ his  own  oft-repeated  pledges 
of  support  to  the  established  cnurches 
—  but  tJie  expediency  of  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  the  enemies  of  those 
institutions,  in  order  thereby  to  keep 
his  own  place ! 

IJis  lordship's  quondam  friend  and 
colleague,  however.  Lord  Brougham, 
speaks  still  more  plainly.  In  the  first 
paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  just 
published,  he  plainly  tells  us,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  with  reference  to  minis- 
terial resignations,  "  none  but  one 
bere/t  of  his  ienses  ever  makes  himself 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  his  principles 
or  his  country." 

These  two  confessions  shew  us,  with 
sufficient  plainness,  what  we  ought  to 
avoid.  Let  us  next  learn  from  their 
converse  what  we  ought  to  adopt. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  our  prin- 
ciples ought  to  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  prospects  of  place  or  power. 
It  may  be  a  just  and  laudable  ambition 
to  desire  place  and  power,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  operation 
of  principles  in  whose  truth  and  justice 
we  believe;  but  to  make  place  our 
first  object,  and  principle  a  subsidiary 
or  variable  point,  would  be  to  sink  at 
once  to  the  level  with  the  Palmerstons 
and  (jleneigs  of  the  present  motley 
crew. 

We  need  not,  indeed,  offer  ihi^  mun- 
sel  to  the  Conservative  leaders;  since 
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DO  one,  we  suppose,  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  advise  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord 
Stanley  not  to  be  too  eager  for  office ! 
But  among  the  juniors  of  the  party, 
and  upon  their  supporters  throughout 
the  icingdoni,  we  would  inculcate  the 
truth,  that,  to  gain  the  helm  of  power 
would  be  of  little  avail,  except  it  is 
gained  with  a  view  to  a  bold  and 
decided  course  of  true  Conservatism. 

And  here  we  have  got  back  to  the 
obnoxious  position !  We  must  inquire, 
then,  what  true  Conservatism  really  is, 
and  what  is  the  drift  of  those  expres- 
sions which,  to  some  people,  sound 
like  "  cant "  and  absurdity. 

When  a  man  declares  himself  "  a 
stanch  Conservative,"  "  a  Conser\'a- 
tive  upon  principle,"  what  ought  to 
be  his  real  object  and  meaning?  This 
is  the  nature  of  our  present  inquiry. 
And  in  prosecuting  it  we  must  begin 
with  the  negative  part  of  the  question, 
and  settle,  first,  what  he  ought  not  to 
mean. 

lie  ought  not  to  assume  this  high 
and  pregnant  designation  merely  be- 
cause he  has  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  property,  and  fears  that  the  Iladicals 
and  Revolutionists  would  be  likely  to 
take  it  away.  If  the  fact  were  even  so, 
it  would  constitute  but  a  low  and  sordid 
motive  for  a  line  of  public  conduct : 
but  the  whole  is  a  mistake.  Neither 
the  present  Whig  ministers,  nor  those 
who  lead  the  more  distinctly  Radical 
party,  have  even  the  least  bias  towards 
private  confiscation.  They  will  readily 
plunder  public  bodies,  if  it  be  requi- 
site or  convenient;  but  they  would  be 
among  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
of  any  scheme  which  should  bring  their 
own  possessions  into  hazard. 

Nor  ought  he  to  claim  the  Conserv- 
ative character  merely  because  he  ar- 
dently admires  the  talents  of  such  men 
as  Peel,  or  Lyndhurst,  or  Stanley,  or 
Graham.  Personal  attachments^  indeed, 
are  allowable;  but  personal  parties 
are  positively  mischievous  in  a  state. 
What  confusion  was  introduced  among 
us,  from  1813  to  1829,  by  the  contro- 
versies among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
as  to  whether  those  who  opposed,  or 
those  who  advocated,  the  Romish  Re- 
lief-bill, had  the  best  title  to  be  deno- 
minated "  Pittites !"  Nor  would  it  be 
less  than  folly  for  the  Conservatives  of 
1838  to  forget,  that  it  was  to  Lord 
Stanley  they  owed  the  suppression  of 
ten  Irish  bishoprics  in  1834,  and  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  the  opening  of  PaA- 


dora*s  box  in  1829;  and  that  from 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  we 
ever  heard  one  word  of  regret  with  re- 
ference to  these  suicidal  doings. 

Neither  is  the  next  more  elevated 
degree  of  professed  Conservatism  of  a 
satisfitctory  character.  This  consists  in 
an  attachment  to  ancient  institutions,  to 
things  established;  merely,  or  chiefly, 
because  they  are  ancient  and  established, 
and  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  useful. 
There  is  much  that  is  reasonable,  and 
just,  and  honourable,  in  this  feeling; 
but  its  basis  is  too  narrow,  its  view  too 
limited,  to  suffice  in  these  searching 
times.  It  has  often  been  tried,  and 
found  insufficient  to  meet  the  auda- 
cious foe.  The  Conservative  who  re- 
lies upon  it  may  make  a  decent  and 
creditable  resistance,  but  must  lay  his 
account  in  being  worsted  at  last.  Li- 
beralism will  be  more  than  a  match  for 
this  sort  of  Conservatism. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  take  up  our 
position — where  to  plant  our  standard 
— with  a  well-grounded  confidence 
that  we  have  occupied  a  post  from 
which  no  art  or  enort  of  Liberalism 
can  drive  us?  This  is  the  grand  ques- 
tion which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

We  look  around,  then,  and  ask, 
Where  is  there  firm  footing,  upon 
which  to  take  our  stand  ?  What  is 
there  certain,  and  rooted,  and  immov- 
able, on  which,  when  once  planted, 
we  may  defy  both  furious  onset  and 
undermining  wiles  ? 

An  individual,  a  mere  human  being, 
cannot  afford  us  this  security.  To  take 
up  with  all  existing  institutions,  may 
be  wiser  than  to  make  war  with  all ; 
but  there  is  no  certain  resting-place  in 
either  of  these  indiscriminating  courses 
of  action.  In  short,  then,  if  we  would 
proceed  with  any  regard  to  reason  or 
common  sense,  we  must  come  at  last 
to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Truth  or 
Certainty  in  the  world  ? 

Thus  we  approach,  again,  the  pre- 
cincts of  "  cant "  and  "  nonsense." 
But  we  should  be  glad  to  be  instructed 
in  what  other  course  to  proceed,  with 
any  degree  of  rationality  or  hope  of 
success.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  be 
instructed;  but,  up  to  this  moment, 
we  are  quite  unaware  that  any  other 
tangible  proposition  has  been  offered 
to  the  public  eye.  Conservative s^cc^es, 
indeed,  we  have  in  abundance ;  but  a 
system  o^ principles^  retting  upon  some 
solid  foundation,  we  have  not  seen  pro« 
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pounded  in  any  other  form  than  in  that 
which  we  are  now  advocating. 

Is  there  a  future  state  of  existence  ? 
Will  there  be  an  account  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  that  state,  of  all  our  evil 
deeds  done  while  upon  earth?  By 
what  law  will  that  scrutiny  be  go- 
verned? Is  there,  for  instance,  any 
criminality  in  cultivating  an  affection 
for  another  man's  wife ;  or  in  desert- 
ing your  own,  if,  in  your  judgment, 
she  becomes  undeserving  or  unattrac- 
tive ?  Why  should  labour  and  traffic 
be  prohibited,  by  law,  on  every  seventh 
day  ?  Or  why  should  the  use  of  certain 
phrases,  concerning  God  and  a  future 
state,  be  made  matter  of  legal  penalty  ? 
Tliese,  and  a  hundred  other  and  kin- 
dred questions,  are  wholly  incapable  of 
any  oUier  answer  than  this, —  that,  up 
to  this  time,  the  nation  has  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  that  we  possess  a 
Divine  Revelation ;  and  that,  with  such 
a  possession,  it  was  a  matter  about 
which  there  could  be  no  question, 
that  such  Revelation  must  be  our  para- 
mount rule,  and  tlie  standard  of  all  our 
legislation  ? 

Now,  it  is  the  merest  folly  to  attempt 
to  throw  this  immense  fact  out  of  view ; 
when  dealing  with  public  and  political 
afiairs :  It  is  more  than  folly ;  it  is  au- 
dacious wickedness :  It  is  more  than 
wickedness;  for  it  is,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  most  dastardly  cowardice. 
In  fact,  so  strange  a  compound  of  ab- 
surdity, weakness,  and  yet  of  daring 
impiety,  can  hardly  be  imagined, — as 
is  exhibited  in  the  endeavour  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  polity  for  the  go- 
vernment of  human  beings,  from  which 
the  declared  will  of  the  one  great 
Governor  and  final  Judge,  shall  be 
systematically  excluded. 

We  know  not,  then,  how  to  com- 
mence our  edifice  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  taking  this  great  fact,  and  all 
that  is  comprehended  within  it,  as  our 
sole  foundation.  Building  upon  this,  we 
feel  at  no  loss,  and  admit  no  apprehen- 
sion. Our  first  step  is  freed  from  all 
uncertainty  :  our  argument  commences, 
at  least,  with  a  statement  which  only 
the  infidel — or,  in  other  words,  the 
fool — will  gainsay. 

But,  before  we  proceed,  let  us  ask, 
again,  whether  any  better  course  can  be 
pointed  out  ?  We  must  take  for  granted 
that  men  do  not  wish  Conservatism  to 
stand  forth  as  a  bare  and  empty  name 
— a  term  signifying  nothing ;  but  that 
they  propose  some  explanation  to  be 


afforded,  when  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  demanded.  We  ask,  there- 
fore, again,  on  what  the  system  is  to  be 
rested,  if  the  line  of  argument  which 
we  propose  is  to  be  discarded  as  sa- 
vouring of" cant*'  and  "  hypocrisy  ?'* 

We  believe  the  construction  of  any 
other  system,  possessing  the  least  ad- 
vantage over  Liberalism,  to  be  im- 
possible. But  we  cannot  discuss  that 
which  we  have  never  seen.  At  pre- 
sent, some  persons,  who  appear  to 
mean  nothing  more  by  their  Con- 
servatism than  that  they  are  "of 
Sir  Robert  Peers  party,"  may  look 
with  great  contempt  upon  such  dis- 
cussions as  these ;  but,  at  least,  we  may 
observe,  that  ours  is  the  only  rational 
system  of  Conservatism  which  is  at 
present  before  the  public  ;  and  the  po- 
liticians of  the  clubs  may  rest  assured 
that  some  rational  and  intelligible  sys- 
tem the  public  will  have. 

We  take,  then,  that  one  fact  which 
is  assumed  throughout  our  sttitute- 
book  to  be  indisputable  —  as  the  basis 
of  our  system.  We  have  a  Divine  Re- 
velation. To  admit  this  brings  in  a 
crowd  of  most  important  consequences. 
And  it  is  in  the  consciousness  of  this 
that  the  Liberals  have  latterly  demur- 
red, even  to  this  fundamental  point, 
and  have  attempted  to  treat  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  as  a  matter  not  admitted  on 
all  hands,  and  therefore  not  to  be  as- 
sumed as  an  element  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

We  have  a  Divine  Revelation,— and 
that  Revelation  is  contained  in  the  vo- 
lume we  call  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Thus  proceeds  the  argument;  and  it 
will  now  be  difficult  for  any  one,  not  a 
declared  infidel,  to  arrest  the  course  of 
our  reasoning. 

This  Divine  Revelation  is  fraught 
with  messages  of  vast  importance,  both 
to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of 
all  who  come  within  its  reach.  Tlie 
duty  of  making  its  commands  uni- 
versally known,  becomes,  to  all  who 
hear  them,  a  self-evident  proposition. 

From  the  facts  and  doctrines  con- 
tained in  this  Reveladon  flow  various 
weighty  injunctions,  which  quickly  find 
their  way  into  the  national  code.  All 
the  numerous  questions  at  which  we 
hinted,  a  few  moments  since,  now  re- 
ceive an  easy  solution ;  and  moral  ob- 
ligations of  the  gravest  kind  begin  to  be 
felt,  and  understood,  and  acknow- 
ledged, r^ 

Froceeding  in  this  course,  every  thing 
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is  easy,  and  intelligible,  and  raUonafl. 
We  can  now  assign  a  reason  for  every 
step  we  take.  We  arc  no  longer  re- 
duced to  defend  the  church  of  Irelaiid 
by  such  argoments  as,  '^  It  is  an  an- 
cient institution,  secured  by  paefs  amd 
treaties,  and  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  stM  rights  and  its  rvrenoes  *y 
we  can  now  And  a  ^tter  reason  for 
disconntenancing  Popery,  than  thait  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  do  so  for  moi« 
than  a  century  past :  possessed  ofdatu 
of  t))e  highest  possible  antbority,  and  of 
the  largest  import,  it  is  now  oor  own 
fault  if  we  deal  with  matters  of  states- 
manship lihe  female  dialecticians  or 
junior  official  clerks. 

We  can  proceed,  thertfbre,  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  upon  this  secure 
basis.  We  have  immutabYe  Truth  as 
our  guide ;  and  for  our  object  and  aim, 
the  Public  Good. 

Now,  in  the  mere  machinery  of  go- 
vernment,—  in  questions  concerning 
the  limits  of  the  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  democratieal  power,  we 
are  left  to  the  guidance  of  reason,  ex- 
perience, and  common  sense*  These 
details  are  of  too  slight  importance  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  Divine  com- 
munication. The  highest  happiness  of 
human  beings  is  equally  attainable 
under  a  roonarclty  or  under  a  republic ; 
and,  accordingly,  God  has  given  us  no 
rule  in  tl>e  least  degree  limiting  our 
free  choice  in  these  matters. 

The  purport  and  object  of  the  lessons 
of  Revelation  is  hr  higher.  It  is  to 
furnisii  the  atmosphere  of  health,  the 
means  of  moral  life,  to  men  under  all 
forms  of  government,  as  well  as  in  all 
climes  and  countries.  Its  lessons  are 
universal  in  their  scope,  as  they  are  in- 
fallible in  their  efficacy. 

We  are  left,  then,  to  learn  from  ex*- 
perience  the  excellence  of  that  ranxed 
form  of  government  which  has  gra- 
dually grown  up  in  England,  and  which 
onr  own  perceptions  satisfy  us  to  be 
admirably  fitted,  both  to  secure  popular 
freedom  and  to  subserve  national  pro- 
sperity. Here,  we  repeat,  we  neca  no 
higher  guidance  than  prudence  and 
common  sense  can  furnish.  Skill  in 
seamanship  is  not  to  be  undervalued  or 
discountenanced ;  although  no  skill  of 
this  kind  can  govern  tlie  winds  or  the 
tides. 

Statesmen  may  manifest  their  depth 
of  wisdom  by  the  skilfulness  of  their 
combinalions;  but  the  cement  which 
binds  society  together,  the  atmosphere 


which  preserves  ^  moni  life  of  ^ 
commuiHty,  it  rests  not  with  them  to 
creaite  or  to*  dispense.  Tbi»  essential 
dement  is  tb«  gift  of  Heaven,  and  he 
who  seoms  or  would  neglect  it,  is  wul- 
ing  in  the  most  necessnry  attr^oie  of  a 
statesman. 

One  of  dM  greatest  MesMngs  of  Pro- 
vidence, detected  by  the  seareK  of  lla- 
timtl  Theology,  is  the  saline  hiAision 
which  nnivenidly  pervades  the  watees 
of  the  great  deep.  ^  The  sail  of  the 
esartb,"  we  leara  from  the  highest  an- 
thorrff,  is  ftrand  in  those  eomparattvelv 
few  individBale,  vrbo,  scattered  chroogh 
the  varions  elimes  of  the  globe,  pervade 
the  mass  of  human  existence,  feebly  or 
powerfully,  according  to  their  numbers, 
with  the  sakrtary  rnfioences  of  ChristiBn 
faith  and  practice.  In  Heathen  knds, 
soch  men  are  only  fomid  in  the  pro- 
portion, perhaps,  of  one  or  two  in  a 
million ;  in  orilvn,  perhaps,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  score  or  two  ont  of 
every  thousand.  The  difference  in 
comparative  amount  of  indoenee  meet 
benst;  and  vast,  indeed,  is  the  dHkt- 
ence  in  the  results.  In  Heathen  lands, 
we  find  men  devouring  one  another  in 
feasts  of  human  flesh ;  ordinavily,  and 
as  a  settled  practice,  destroying  their 
infants  afterbirth  ;  burning  their  wives; 
drowmng  their  parents ;  and  worships 
ping  their  monstrous  |^s  with  rites 
too  revolting  and  too  filthy  to  be  even 
alluded  to.  In  the  land  in  which  n$\ 
Christians  exist,  at  least  in  tens  of 
thousands,  we  not  only  find  every  ves- 
tige and  approach  to  such  horrors  en- 
tirely, and  for  centuries  post,  abofahcd, 
— but  we  frndyalso,  the  hmd  ooveied 
wKh  every  scheme  and  eomtrivagnoe 
which  the  rarnd  of  man  eonld  imagine, 
for  the  alleviartion  of  the  inevrlaUe 
woes  which  afilict  the  hunMU»  face.  In 
the  one  case,  we  find  men  worshipping 
devils,  with  devilish  practices  mm  de- 
vilish dispositions ;  m  the  other,  we 
find  fhem  worshippiag  God,  and  emu- 
lating the  employments,  as  well  as  the 
adoration,  of  angels. 

And  just  midway  between  these  two 
great  exhibitions  of  moral  opemfions 
we  observe  Popery:  —  midway,  as  it 
respects  her  own  internal  chaiactOr/-^ 
midway,  also,  as  regards  the  ntflural 
results.  Being  herself  a  jumble  of 
Christianity  and  Heathenism,  a  sort  of 
corrupted  Christianity  or  of  porified 
Paganism,  we  are  quite  peparsd  to 
find  that,  in  eflect,  the  working  of  her 
system  is  also  equidistant  between  the 
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two.  A  man  most  be  eftktr  mentalljf 
Uiod  or  posHtrelj  dtshooMt,  who  al- 
teinp4s  toden  J  thai  the  moral  eoftditioo  of 
Roman  Catholic  Eorope  bjwt  as  muGh 
beiaw  that  of  Great  Britain  as  it  is  o^oM 
that  of  Pagan  Africa  or  Hindooetan. 
We  speak  only  of  broad  and  notorious 
tets;  and  we  assert  it  as  a  hci  which 
no  honest  man  of  any  class  will  denj, 
that  the  highest  specimens  of  human 
societies  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pro« 
testant  countries  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica ;  the  lowest  among  the  darkest  of 
the  heathen ;  and  that  the  middle  state 
between  the  two  will  be  found  in  thosti 
Roman  Catholic  states  which  profoss 
what  we  must  be  allowed  to  call 
a  corrupted  Christianitj, 

If  these  thii^  be  so — and  assuredly 
they  defy  contradiction — then^  is  it  ra- 
tiooal)  is  it  pardonable,  in  any  states- 
man or  politician,  to  attempt  to  exclude 
such  iacts  from  all  his  calculations  ? 

Shall  we  be  asked,  W hereunto  all 
this  tends?  and  what  bearing  it  has 
upon  the  present  aspect  of  the  political 
world? 

We  reply,  that  it  assails  the  main 
sophisms  of  Liberalitm ;  such  as.  That 
religion  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  rest 
solely  between  a  man  and  his  God } 
tliat  it  is  unjust  and  absurd  for  a 
statesman  to  make  any  distinction,  or 
to  know  any  difference,  between  one 
mode  of iaith  and  another;  and  that, 
if  an  establishment  for  religious  in- 
struction is  maintained,  it  should 
only  be  to  humour  the  fancies  of  the 
majority ;  and  should  be,  of  course, 
just  whatever  that  majority  may 
prefer. 

These  doctrines  have  already  led, 
and  are  leading,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  just  such  practical  results  as  might 
have  been  anticipated :  F'or  instance,  it 
has  been  gravely  argued,  that  if  women 
like  to  bum  themselves  on  their  hus- 
bands' biers,  or  are  even  compelled 
to  do  so  (y  their  relatives,  it  is  no 
business  of  the  government,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  meddle  with  the 
religious  rites  of  the  natives :  That  if 
the  grossest  abominations  are  com- 
mitted, in  the  face  of  day,  in  idol- 
worship  in  India,  it  is  no  business  of 
the  government  to  concern  itself  with 
their  character — nay,  that  it  is  perfectly 
lawful  for  the  government  to  take  toll 
or  duly  from  those  who  perpetrate 
them  :  That  if  the  priests  in  Ireland 
can  maintain  their  rule  over  the  people 
of  that  country,  even  by  conniving  at 


and  cotraselKng,  mder  the  guise  of 
confession,  &c.  all  mamier  of  crhnes— • 
it  matters  iM>t  to  the  government  by 
what  means,  or  in  what  way,  that  rule 
is  maimaincd ;— it  suffices  the  liberal 
statesman  to  know  that  Popery  is  the 
creed  of  the  majority  in  Ireiaad ;  and, 
therefore,  be  argues  that,  if  the  state 
encourages  any  creed  at  all,  it  ought 
to  encourage  that  1 

Theie  are  the  current  heresies  of  Li- 
beralism; and  t^  i$  an  this  groumif 
after  all,  that  the  battle  must  be  fought. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  ELadicals, 
who  constitute  the  centre  and  main 
body  of  the  Liberal  array,  have  their 
own  political  views  to  further;  and 
look  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  repvfUic,  as 
the  chief  object  of  the  war  th^  are 
waging^  But  they  are  wise  enoogli 
to  postpone  this  principal  object,  M 
order  to  join  the  general  coBwdemcy 
of  Papists,  Dissenters,  and  Whigs,  who 
do  not,  all  of  them,  wish  for  a  repub^, 
but  who  are  all  ready,  under  the  wenm^ 
ral  denominatkm  of  <*  Liberals/'  to 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  break  down  Ibe 
existing  eonstitution.  This  once  done^ 
each  section  of  the  "  compact  allianco'' 
(to  use  Mr.  Shiel's  own  phrase)  eaton^ 
lates  on  finding  its  account  in  the  ge- 
neral confosion.  The  Dissenters  ex- 
pect to  «et  rid  of  the  £sUiblisbed 
Church;  the  Papists  of  Ireland  expeet 
to  take  possession  of  the  EstablisbmefA 
in  that  country  for  themselves;  the 
Radicals  remember  the  old  adage. 
No  bialiopf  no  king/  and  the  Whiga 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their  plaeea, 
as  generally  serviceable,  alike  to  Pa- 
pists, or  Dissenters,  or  Radicals,  when 
any  work  requiring  a  convenient  sort 
of  conscience  is  wanted  to  be  done! 

Now,  as  real  religion  constitutes  the 
invisible  cement  which  holds  society 
together,  so  does  the  Church,  the  visible 
embodying  of  real  religion,  furnish  the 
obvious  and  tangible  bond  of  union 
which  binds  up  together  the  various 
counterbalancing  powers  in  the  British 
commonwealth. 

We  cannot  now  stop  to  describe 
the  mode  and  manner  in  which  this 
bond  is  applied;  but  any  one  who 
watches  the  nianceuvres  of  the  Liberal 
combination  will  be  at  no  doubt,  that, 
iu  their  mind,  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  is  tantamount  to  the  entire  dis- 
solution of  ifiat  system  against  which 
all  their  efforts  are  directed.  Thus  it 
com«  to  pagj^,wjth^.^<J^jnore 
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distinctness  each  successive  year,  that 
'<  Church  questions/'  such  as  Irish 
Tithes,  English  Church-rates,  and 
Scotch  Endowments,  form  the  only 
real  Questions  of  the  session ;  and  that 
all  otner  matters,  such  as  Ballot,  and 
Com -laws,  and  Foreign  afiairs,  iall 
into  the  rank  of  mere  matters  of  pa- 
rade, each  to  have  its  "  field-day,'*  and 
then  to  be  forgotten. 

What,  then,  can  be  more  obvious 
than  this,  that  Conservatives  who  wish 
to  do  their  duty  by  their  party  and  by 
their  country,  must  make  themselves 
well  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of 
Church  questions.  But,  how  can  this 
be  done,  except  by  those  very  discus- 
sions, and  by  an  appeal  to  those  veiy 
principles,  to  which  we*  are  perpetually 
reverting,  at  the  well-understood  risk 
of  being  charged  with  **  canting/'  and 
being  voted  ♦*  a  bore." 

At  whatever  hazard,  therefore,  and 
to  whomsoever  it  may  prove  unaccept- 
able, our  path  is  clear.  Having  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  point 
on  which  we  are  dwelling  is,  in  fact, 
the  turning  point  of  our  national  safety, 
we  cannot  turn  aside  to  meaner  matters. 
Our  view  of  the  whole  case  is  as 
follows : 

A  vast  combination  has  been  formed ; 
an  alliance  of  all  that  is  malignant  and 
dangerous  in  the  commonwealth ;  and 
the  point  to  which  the  efforts  of  the 
whole  confederacy  are  directed  is,  the 
dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  reduction  of  each 
of  the  national  churches  to  the  level  of 
a  sect^  all  presenting  greatly  reduced 
means  of  defence  against  any  subse- 
auent  attacks.  Tliis  struggle  has  gra- 
clually  become  more  and  more  intense, 
until  at  last  it  assumes  the  foremost 
place  among  public  and  national  ques- 
tions. 

The  most  interesting  subject,  there- 
fore, that  can  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  a  lover  of  his  country,  must  be,  the 
mode  and  means  of  resisting  this  com- 
bined assault.  And  our  conviction, 
or  rather  our  certainty ^  is,  that  in  no 
other  way  than  by  an  appeal  to  first 
principles  can  this  attacK  be  success- 
fully met  and  repelled. 

Now,  most  of  the  current  rea- 
sonings made  use  of  in  these  con- 
troversies are  too  superficial.     They 


stop  short  of  first  principles,  and  pro- 
cera  only  upon  assumptions,  or  reasons 
of  expediency.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  arguments  toudiing  the  propriety 
of  maintaining  ancient  institutions; 
of  protecting  the  settlement  of  property ; 
of  keeping  up  a  class  of  country  gentle- 
men, in  black  coats,  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country ;  and  of  doing  some- 
thing to  lay  a  moral  restraint  on  the 
passions  of  the  lower  orders* 

All  these  secondary  and  subsidiary 
considerations  are  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  th^  are  no  more  equal  to 
bear  the  burden  of  this  great  contro- 
versy than  a  Gravesend  steamer  is  to 
make  the  voyage  to  Calcutta.    We  re- 

auire  more  depth  and  solidity  to  meet 
le  stress  of  this  mighty  contest. 
Nothing  merely  human,  or  drawn 
from  earthly  policies  or  considerations, 
will  suffice.  We  must  grapple  with 
the  great  question  of  questions: — Have 
we  a  Revelation  of  the  mind  and  will 
of  God  ?  If  we  have  not,  or  if  this 
all-important  fact  remains  in  doubt  or 
uncertainty,  then  we  may  as  well  retire 
from  the  contest  at  once,  for  our  ulti- 
mate defeat  is  certain.  To  contend  for 
a  church,  without  being  clear  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  religion  which  that  church 
is  to  teach,  would  be  an  utter  absurdity 
—  an  insult  to  common  sense. 

But,  if  we  have  such  a  Revelation— 
if  we  are  not  advocating  our  own  fan- 
cies, or  the  creations  of  our  own  mind 
and  willy  but  are  following  out  the 
commands  of  the  all-wise  and  almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  then  we  may 
proceed  with  the  most  tranquil  con- 
fidence and  the  most  unshrinking  de- 
termination. And,  starting  from  this 
point,  our  path  is  clear.  We  have  an 
unerring  test,  which  resolves  every 
difficulty.  Question  afler  question,  as 
to  our  dealings  with  Romanists,  Ra- 
tionalists, and  all  classes  of  Dissenters, 
may  be  brought  for  decision  to  this 
oracle;  and  each  will  be  determined, as 
by  the  light  of  a  sunbeam,  the  moment 
its  reply  is  invoked.  Every  thing, 
however,  turns  upon  our  submission 
to  its  rule,  and  our  open  confession  of 
that  allegiance.  All  is  safe,  if  we  have 
but  the  manliness  to  declare  our  con- 
viction, that  God  hath  spoken^  and  man 
has  only  to  obey.  But  nothing  is  to 
be  hoped  for,  if  we  refuse  or  hesitate 
to  make  this  declaration. 
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CASA  WAPPY. 

BY  D.  M.  MOIR,  ESQ.  (dELTa). 
I. 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home> 

Our  fond,  dear  boy ; 
Tlie  realms  where  Sorrow  dare  not  come. 

Where  Dfe  is  joy  ? 
Pure  at  thy  death,  as  at  thy  birth, 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth, 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  dearth, 
Casa  Wappy.* 

IL 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell, 

As  closed  lliine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell, 

When  thou  didst  die ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee, 
Siffhs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  misery, 
Casa  Wappy. 

III. 

Tliou  wert  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  given  ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight ; 

A  type  of  heaven : 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine,  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 
Casa  Wappy. 

IV. 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline — 

Twas  cloudless  joy ; 
Darkness  and  light  alone  were  thine. 

Beloved  boy  1 
Hiis  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay ; 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay ; 
And,  ere  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 
Casa  Wappy. 

V. 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride. 

Earth's  undefiled, 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died, 

Our  dear,  sweet  child  ! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 
Casa  Wappy. 
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VI. 

Do  what  1  roajy  go  wliete  1  will. 

Thou  roeet*st  my  sight ; 
There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still  — 

Aformoriightt 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  mv  cheek, 
I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak. 
Till,  oh  I  my  heart  is  like  to  bfeak  — 
Casa  Wjippy, 

VII. 

Methinks  tbou  smirst  befoie  nm  now. 

With  glance  of  stoakh ; 
The  hair  thrown  back  frooi  thy  fuU  brow, 

Id  buoyant  health : 
I  see  thine  eves'  deep  violet  light  — 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  camationed  bright  — 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white  — 
Casa  Wtppy. 

VIII. 

The  nursery  thewi  thy  pictured  wall  — 

Thy  M— thy  bow— 
Tliy  cloak  and  bonnet — club  and  ball : 

But,  where  art  tlwu  ? 
Thy  playtliings,  idly  scattered  tliere. 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair  — 
A  comer  holds  thine  empty  chair, 
Casa  Wapfiy. 

IX. 

We  mourn  for  thee,  when  blind,  blank  niglit 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee,  when  mom's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea. 
All — to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  pea — 
Are  changed  : — we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 
Cast  Wappy. 

X. 

And  though,  percbancei  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth, 
It  doth  not  own,  whate*er  may  seem. 

An  inward  birth. 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair, 
We  miss  thee  at  thint  evening  prayer ;  — 
All  day  we  miss  thee  every  where, 
Cata  Wappy. 

XI. 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go^ 

In  life's  first  bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below  — 

The  silent  tomb  I 
But  now  the  spring-bloom  of  the  tree, 
The  euckooy  and  '*  the  busy  bee,'* 
Return  —  but  with  them  biing  not  theei^  t 
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XII. 

Tis  so ;  bti!  can  H  be,  whfHe  iowers 

Revive  again 
Man's  doom,— iti  death  that  we  and  ours 

For  aye  remain  ? 
Oh !  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grave 
The  grass  renewed  should  yearly  wave. 
Yet  God  foraet  our  child  to  save, 

Casa  Wappy  ? 

XIII. 

It  cannot  be ;  for,  were  ft  so. 

Thus  man  could  die, — 
His  life  were  mockery — thought  were  wo — 

And  truth  a  lie^ — 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain  — 
Religion,  falsehood — virtue,  vain — 
And  alt  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 

Casa  Wappy. 

XIV. 

Even  to  the  last  thy  every  wo»d^— 

To  glad— to  grieve— 
Was  sweet  as  sweetest  song  of  bird. 

On  summer's  eve ; 
In  outward  beauty  undecayed, 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade. 
And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  fade, 

CaM  Wappy. 

XV. 

Then  be  (o  tis  beloved,  lost  chHd, 

With  beam  of  love, — 
A  star  life's  tmcongenial  w^M 

9f0f tmg  above : 
8oon,  SOD0,  thy  Ihtle  feet  hate  trod 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road, 
That  led  ihee  back  from  earth  lo  €k)d, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

XVI. 

Yet,  oh  I  *(is  balm  to  our  despair. 

Fond,  beauteous  boy. 
That  heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there 

With  him  in  joy ; 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes, — 
There  beauty's  stream  for  ever  flowsj — 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 

Casa  Wappy. 

XVII. 

Farewell,  flien— for  a  while  farewell, 

Pride  of  my  heart  I 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell 

Thus  torn  apart. 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee ; 
And,  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be, 
Beyond  the  jrave  I'll  meet  with  ttitei  Digitized  by  dOOQ Ic 

Casa  Wappy.  ^ 
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**  Arm  against  it  woman's  beauty. 
Love,  ambition,  hme,  and  dntj, 
Plaj,  unconquered  since  the  fall, 
Plaj  will  triumph  o*er  them  all ! 
'Tis  no  easier  to  defend  it 
Than  by  any  law  to  end  it, — 
Vain  attempt,  and  sure  to  fail.    Tis 
Like  a  host  of  other  frailties, 
Which,  if  rooted  ap,  no  doubt. 
We  should  better  be  without." 

Crockford  House,    A  Rhapsody,  in  Two  CanicM. 


I  THINK  it  may  be  said  of  Crockford 
and  his  club-house — we  roust,  I  sup> 
pose,  sink  the  **  hell/'  as  the  great 
Pandemonium  of  the  play-world  ap- 
pears in  the  Court  Guide  among  the 
clubs — that  they  are  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman,  fame,  and  also  above 
English  law, —  a  fact  by  no  means 
difficult  to  account  for,  >4ien  we  consi- 
der that  one-half  the  legislators  of  the 
country  are"  members  of  Crockford*s." 
At  all  events,  history  can  produce  no- 
thing like  their  combined  histoiy,  tak- 
ing it  from  the  birth,  education,  and 
original  situation  of  the  proprietor  of  it 
up  to  the  slate  in  which  we  find  both 
himself  and  club  at  the  present  day. 

In  several  of  my  periodical  essays,  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  dialogical 
style,  finding  it  assist  me  in  developing 
my  subject  better  than  mere  detail. 
Let  me,  then,  imagine  a  foreigner  visit- 
ing England  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
view  of  looking  into  her  public  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  manners  and 
usages  of  society,  having  prepared 
himself,  beforehand,  by  reading  of 
them.  Let  me  begin  with  him  in  his 
first  walk  down  St.  James's  Street,  with 
an  English  gentleman  as  his  com- 
panion. 

Foreigner.  —  Tliat  —  pointing  to 
Crockford's  club-house— is  a  noble 
mansion;  to  whom  does  it  belong?  to 
a  duke,  or  a  marquess,  I  conclude. 

Englishman. — To  neither. 

Foreigner. — Ah !  you  have  very  rich 
commoners  in  this  country.  I  imagine 
the  proprietor  to  be  one  of  your  aristo- 
cracy not  yet  ennobled,  but  a  person  of 
immense  landed  possessions.  Of  what 
family,  pray  ? 

Engltthman. — Of  his  own ««— «tti  ge^ 
neriSfl  assure  you. 


Foreigner. — How  ? 

Englishman, — Why,  the  hxX  is,  be 
has  amassed  an  immense  fortune  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years ;  from  being  i 
small  retail  tradesman,  he  has  becoro€ 
the  possessor  not  only  of  this  splendid 
lK>use,  but  of  another  very  fine  one  in 
London,  and  likewise  of  a  mansion 
and  estate  at  Newmarket,  formerly  the 
property  of  one  of  our  oldest  noble  fa- 
milies, lie  is,  in  addition  to  all  these, 
the  proprietor  of  much  valuable  pro- 
perty in  London ;  and  has  a  son  esta- 
blished in  the  wine-trade,  with,  per- 
haps, the  best  stocked  cellars  in  this 
great  metropolis.  Nor  is  this  all:  be 
would  cash  your  cheque  for  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  with  quite  as  much 
ease  to  himself  as  the  Bank  of  England 
would,  and  time  has  been,  with  greater. 

Foreigner. — By  what  means  has  ill 
this  property  been  accumulated  ? 

Englishman. — By  gaming. 

Foreigner. — By  games  ol skill? 

Englishman. — No;  of  chance. 

Foreigner.  —  Then  he  must  be  a 
rogue. 

Englishman. — lam  not  aware  that 
he  was  ever  proved  to  be  one. 

Foreigner. — If  so,  he  has  done  what 
I  never  neard  or  read  of  having  been 
done  before  by  any  other  individual, 
since  the  world  began. 

Englishman. —  He  has  not  done  it; 
it  has  been  done  for  him. 

Foreigner. — How  ? 

Englishman. —  By  the  folly  of  our 
aristocracy,  who  have  been  playing  a 
game  with  him,  which,  if  played  deep 
enough,  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
by  the  chances  in  his  favour,  swallovr 
up  the  capital  of  a  country,  much  less 
that  of  individuals. 

Foreigner. — I  understand  you  now. 
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I  conceive  your  meaning  to  be,  that  he 
holds  a  bank  at  French  hazard,  which 
enabled  the  holders  of  such  banks  in 
Paris,  together  with  other  gaming  ta- 
bles at  which  success  was  equally  in 
their  favour,  to  pay  to  the  government 
an  immense  annual  sum. 

Englishman. — Precisely  so  :  never- 
theless, it  is  a  question  that  puzzles 
half  the  world,  how  and  whence  such 
immense  wealth— exceeding  300,000/., 
it  is  asserted, — has  been  amassed  by 
any  individual,  giving  him  all  the  ad- 
vantages Crockford  is  known  to  possess, 
of  a  dear,  calculating  head — the  ver- 
aatile  ingenium  of  the  Latins,  the  capo 
scaltro  of  the  Italians,  into  the  bargain, 
iu  the  &ce  of  such  prodigality  of  purse 
as  we  have  few  modem  examples  of, 
vtithout  the  aid  of  a  large  capital  to  be- 
gin withy  which  it  is  well  known  was 
not  this  man's  case.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  he  was  assisted  with 
capital,  and  in  high  quarters,  too,  as  it 
is  to  be  feared  in  this  period  of  thirst 
for  speculation  and  gain,  another  such 
a  man  would  be,  with  the  certainty  of 
turning  up  such  a  trump. 

Foreigner, — You  are  reflecting  deep- 
ly on  your  countrymen,  with  whom 
that  idol  spirit  of  honour  has  always 
been  considered  sacred,  and  to  which 
t>oth  fortune  and  life  are  so  often  sacri- 
ficed and  lost.  It  is,  however,  a  trite 
enough  saying,  that  the  folly  of  one 
man  is  the  fortune  of  another ;  and  this 
modem  Polycrates  must  chuckle  whilst 
he  reflects  on  the  means  with  which  he 
lias  been  provided  to  enrich  himself. 
All  this,  however,  reconciles  me  to  an 
assertion  in  one  of  Bulwer's  novels  — 
"  haud  quaquam  spanendus  auclor,^*  as 
Livy  says  of  Polybius  —  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  properly  of  your  aristo- 
cracy are  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees  and 
Jews, — an  assertion  that  astounded  all 
Europe,  but  did  not  obtain  credit.* 

Englishman. — As  you  read  Livy,  no 
doubt  you  read  Xenophon.  You  will 
remember    the    request    his  juggler 


makes  to  the  gods, — namely,  to  allow 
him  to  remain  only  in  places  where 
there  was  much  money  and  plenty  of 
simpletons. t  But  the  joke  does  not 
end  here.  To  make  the  thing  appear 
more  strange  to  you,  and,  indeea,  it 
must  appear  strange  to  all  but  English- 
men (*'  non  cuivis  homini  contingit 
adire  Corinthum"),  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  favour,  at  least  requiring  no  small 
interest,  to  be  allowed  to  ruin  ourselves 
in  this  Pandemonium  of  gambling. 

Foreigner. — Is  the  house  licensed 
by  your  government  ? 

Englahman. —  It  is  not ;  no  such 
license  is  given  in  this  country. 

Foreigner. — Then  it  is  illegal. 

Fngmhman. — Of  course  it  is,  as  re- 
lates to  one  part  of  its  establishment. 

ForeigTier.— Has  it  never  been  in- 
dicted ? 

Englishman,  —  On  the  authority  of 
a  work  already  quoted,  it  was  in- 
dicted, when  the  penalties  for  money 
won  illegally  were  laid  at  162,000/. ; 
but  the  indicting  party  disappeared, 
as  usual  in  this  country  in  matters 
of  this  nature,  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial.  All  such  in- 
formations are  quashed  in  these  en- 
lightened times ;  and  although  men- 
dicancy and  vagrancy  have  been  put 
down,  by  the  rigid  application  of  the 
statutes  against  them,  gaming  stands  its 
ground  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws, 
which  are  still  more  severe  in  forbid- 
dance  of  that  vice. 

Foreigner. — Pray,  what  character 
does  Crockford  bear? 

Efiglishman.— It  is  nonsense  talking 
about  the  character  of  a  man  who  has 
proceeded  regularly  from  hell  to  hell  in 
this  great  town,  until  he  arrived  at 
last  at  the  hell  of  hells-— which,  gain- 
say it  who  may,  this  misnamed  club- 
house can  only  properly  be  called.  It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  in  his 
present  situation  he  conducts  himself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  victims,  as  the 
keeper  of  a  gaming-house,  and  still 


*  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Crockford  to  say,  that  he  has  been  a  great  winner  on  the 

torf, not  by  his  knowledge  of  horses,  or  what  they  can  do,  of  all  of  which  be  is,  I 

should  imagine,  as  ignorant  as  a  schoolboy,  and  which  the  management  of  bis  own 
stod  proved.  Knowledge  of  what  horses  can  do,  from  his  own  personal  experience, 
however,  is  not  necessary  to  a  betliug  man.  Information,  and  the  secrets  of  stuhles, 
are  the  requisites.  Armed  with  these,  no  man  of  modern  days  has  entered  the 
betting  ring  with  the  talent  to  mah  a  book  equal  to  that  displayed  by  Mr.  Crockford. 
As  a  calculator  of  long  odds,  he  is  unrivalled. 

t  I  fear  I  have  given  too  literal  a  version  of  Xenopbon's  words,  but  they  will 
scarcely  bear  a  milder  cofiStruction : — Oirof  eiv  n, 'ithvat  na^ircu  f*%*f^^^*^*\$^\^(jis\c 
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worn  80  to  tbal  of  ibeiBennberaofiMs 
hooto  who  do  not  play,  by  an  unaffect- 
ed aiiBpticily  of  maMier,  m  U»e  tot  place 
<-4»y  a  wckknxMBm  of  expeose,  m  le- 
lates  40  their  coDtiorty  ia  thle  nexi^ — and 
by  a  general  UbejalUy  of  conduct  tJbat 
caUs  Mb  gceat  »iai$e«  and  wbidi,  no 
doubt,  meets  wiui  a  i:etum  in  acnoe^ 
tbing  mote  aubstantial  than  praise. 

forever.  '^  Wbai  has  been  tbe 
effect  </thls  bouse  upoo  8oe«Hy  ? 

£i^|r^lutoau.— You  bave  put  a  ques^ 
tioB  ratber  di^ult  to  answer^  SjMak- 
ing  generally,  I  should  say,  not  in  itself 
so  disastrous  as  migbt  be  expected  to 
have  be^  ibr  Reasons  whidi  I  shall 


presently  give  you.  It  is  true,  that 
many  yous^  wmemen  and  gentlemen 
have  lost  pnodiffious  sums  ai  ''  Crock- 
ibid's  ;*'  aod  a  few  either  have  been  or 
are  about  to  be  totally  ruined  by  being 
memben  of  this  club,— and  "  eUib  *'  I 
suppose  I  must  call  it.  Still,  there  is 
no  aecuri^  thai  they  might  not  have 
been  xui«fid  by  tlieir  devotion  to  play, 
liad  "  Ccockiord's  *'  not  been  in  exist- 
ence ;  andf  as  fiu*  as  the  chances  of  be- 
ing cheaied  go,  they  are,  perhaps,  more 
secure  from  them  Sere  tnan  at  any  of 
the  inferior  gamijotg-houses.  Indeed,  a 
certain  nobleman  whom  I  could  name, 
whose  character  as  a  fotber,  as  well 
as  i«  all  the  relations  of  social  life, 
stands  high,  has  been  beard  thus  to  ex- 
press hims^:  — ^  I  would  not  on  any 
aceount  that  my  sons  Miould  not  l>e 
members  of  Crockford*s.  Young  men 
will  be  young  ^en ;  and  with  money 
in  their  pockets  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
go  to  bed  even  at  midnight,  in  this  gav 
town.  Tbe^  wiU  go  somewhere;  and, 
for  the  foUowimr  leaaons,  are  no  where 
safer  than  at  Qrockford's:  first,  they 
are  there  sure  to  be  in  the  company  of 
gentlemen  only,  which  I  consider  a 
peat  point ;  secondly,  if  they  are  so 
foolish  as  to  risk  their  money  on  the 
die,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  cheated  at 
Crockford's  than  at  any  otlier  place.*' 
Tlien,  again,  there  is  another  defence 
set  up  for  **  Crockford's,"  and  we  roust 
allow  it  is  not  altogether  wttltout  force. 
It  U  insisted  upon  that  Iheie  is  now,  in 
London,  only  one  house  of  <his  descrip- 


tion in  the  plane  of  many;  inasonch 
as,  at  nearly  all  the  great  sufaacriplion 
club-houses  of  which  the  aristocracy  of 
EngUnd  were  members  in  former  days, 
there  was  mudi  high  pla^  goiog  oii, 
and  that  of  the  worst  deacnption —  one 
to  which  there  i&  no  limit:   I  niean 
priyate  pby.*    I  could  name  a  noble- 
man who  lost  50,000/.  in  one  night  at 
one  of  those  phu^s,  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  any  of  them ;  but  whtch,asbe 
could  not  pay,  he  compromised  for.    [ 
could  name  a  baronet  who  lost  9000/. 
ou  a  cardf  and  a  commoner  a  much 
larger  sum  on  a  similar  event,  and  at  a 
similar  place.    Again,  at  Crocklbid's, 
Uie  members  do  not  geuendly  pby 
against  each  other,  and,  as  it  were,  de- 
vour each  otlier,  to  tbe  destruction  of 
all  friendly  feelmg.    They  here  only 
play  against  Crockford,  and  by  so  do- 
ing contribute  their  part  to  the  auun- 
tenance  of  this  splendid  establiahmsnt, 
and  his  individual  wealth. 

Foreigner. —  Excuse  me  for  inter- 
rupting you.  Is  there  no  playing 
against  each  other  among  tbe  menitos 
of  Crockford*s  ? 

Eaglitkmaa, — ^Iliere  is,  and  to  a 
great  amount  at  times,  but  not  at 
hazard. 

Foreigner. — If  that  be  the  case,  bow 
stands  your  aigument  in  iavour  of  it,  in 
re&renoe  to  tbe  doings  of  the  sub- 
scription houses  ? 

MiBglishuHm* — ^by,  precisdy  thus : 
there  is  one  private  liell  in  lieu  of 
many  private  hells. 

Foragner.  —  Of  course,  g^ieially 
speaking,  all  is  fuir  in  private  play  at 
Crockford  *s  ? 

EngUshmau. — I  should  hope  so;  but 
it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  an  aa- 
swer  to  the  question.  You  know  what 
St.  Paul  told  tbe  Galatians.  <'  If  ye 
bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed 
that  ye  be  not  consumed  of  one  an- 
other." Then,  again,  our  Stenie,  of 
immortal  memory,  says,  in  a  sennoo, 
"  The  prodigal  son  was  cheated  at 
Damascus  by  one  of  the  best  men  in 
tiie  world  ;  a  whore  of  fiabylon  swal- 
lowed his  best  pearl,  and  anointed  the 
whole  city  with  his  balm  of  Gilead;  k 


*  '^  Tt  is  well  known  that  private  play  is  carried  on  at  several  of  the  dabs;  bat 
there  is  no  instance  of  late  years  of  such  slaughtering  work  as  tbe  following : — Wbm 
Brookes's  Club  was  originally-  estabtished,  and  for  many  years  after,  it  was  a  great 
place  for  gambling.  In  1799,  enormous  sums  were  lost  and  won  at  Brookes's.  Thst 
year,  no  fewer  than  four  pigeons  made  their  appearance,  so  well  feathered,  that  it 
was  supposed  their  united  fortunes  were  not  much  abort  of  2,009,000/.  In  leas  than 
tweire  mon^s,  neStfaer  of  tbem  bad  a  farthing  \"'-'Great  MetropofhuiAi\£ p.  111. 
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«M»  mU  4y  «  fluoi  ofhmmtrfor  tweniy 

.  For  mf  owjB  part,  I  abould 
8|)eak  triiib  nor  do  justice  to 
tbe  flubiAct  00  whieh  I  am  writins;,  if 
I  vete  to  dumj  tbe  )&ct  that,  ao  vitoer- 
io^  ao  Mightwfc  go  demoreliaiBg  do  I 
oooaidor  the  eMct  of  long-49ontinued 
punuU  of  gamiag  to  be  upon  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  I  would  hot  trust  an 
old  paofesaed  gamester  an  inch  Durtiier 
than  I  (Could  see  him,  whUst  opportu* 
niiies  to  oorich  hifloself  are  at  hand. 

IWe^^iwr.'— The  aooals  of  your 
pla¥*worid  did  lately  diaeiose  a  nelao^ 
ch<H^  instauce  of  the  eiect  of  this  wi^ 
tbenog  blast,  this  noisome  peetileDoe. 

l^mgjUthman. — It  4id^  ioo««d ;  but  it 
was  not  without  }i»  redasjning  quality. 
It  has  sheva  that,  loose  as  may  be  the 
norals  of  the  gaming  world,  it  would 
not  tolerate  stiich  a  flagrant  breach  of 
Jeeonim  as  was  proved  in  this  case. 
And,  the»«  look  at  the  situation  of  the 
culprit,  without  ertn  the  plea  of  a 
shcMt  aceount  at  his  baniker's,  stiii  less 
of  poreity,  to  induce  him  to  commit  a 
fraud..  No  people,  I  believe,  shew 
more  lenity  to  those  who  aie  suilty  of 
human  fiiaings  than  the  Ennish  do, 
when  tome  excuse  can  be  offered  for 
thoae  fvho  eidiibit  theiD'-*  nearly  goinff 
the  \tm0ki  o^fteneea,  who  consMered 
dM  WMtnaade  as  saered  e^bjeete.  Birt 
Ihie  expoeure  oMed  ibilh  the  reproba- 
tion k  deserved;  and,  inasmuch  as 
**  ifuttnto  aitm  elahu,  eo /adiut  cor^ 
rmi,**  the  punishment  has  been  equal 
to  the  crimen  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
perpetrator  of  it  irom  society.  How- 
eii;er«  enough  of  tliis.  It  is  hr  from 
being  one  of  the  oompooeot  parts  of 
ay  aatuae  to  nioice  in  the  pain  of 
others.  One  of  our  great  writers  says, 
that  af  misery  be  the  effect  of  virtue, 
it  should  be  revereneed ;  if  of  misfor- 
tune, pitied ;  and  if  of  vice,  not  in- 
sulted. Still,  this  unfortunate  a&ir 
happened  at  a  most  unfortunate  lime, 
when  a  Caius  Gracchus  was  to  be 
found  in  every  pot-house,  pronouncing 
his  tribunitial  harangue  against  the 
aristocracy  of  our  country ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, tlie  example  of  elevated  rank 
and  wealth  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
producing  good  or  evil  in  tlie  inferior 
classes  of  society. 

Foreigner. — True.  Horace  thought 
so  when  he  said,  **  Qtdd  leget  sine  mo- 
rihus?**  And  one  of  the  worst  effects 
of  gaming  is  the  blemish  it  throws  over 
xtharader,  and  iha  degradation  of  the 


^ndaid  of  manaers.  NevertheiMs, 
although  your  sportsmen  have  lately 
been  very  Hg^y  ihpught  of  on  tlie 
Continent,  in  conseouenoe  of  recent 
exposures,  I  believe  the  bulk  of  your 
nation  to  be  ^ood  and  honest,  and  not 
given  to  deceit.  Of  this,  the  very  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution  and  laws  is 
a  proof.  Riches  aiul  dignities  avail 
nothing^  in  your  courts  of  justice, 
against  the  good  character  of  a  poor 
man,  which  is  of  great  service  m  a 
doubtful  case. 

Englishman, — You  do  us  justice; 
but  you  have  used  a  term  which  does 
not  admit  of  the  intended  signification. 
When  you  sp^  of  *'  sportsmen^**  do 
you  apply  the  appellation  to  gamblers? 

Foreigner. — In  my  ignorance,  I  do. 

Fnghshman.-^Thixk  I  will  set  you 
right.  Althougl)  our  turf  is  changed 
into  a  gambling  arena,  there  is»  as  a 
witty  Irishman  once  said  in  our  Ilouse 
of  CfonunonSy  as  much  difierenoe  be- 
tween a  sportsman  and  a  gambler,  as 
between  a  horse-chestnut  and  a  ohest- 
nut  horse.  Take  the  entire  number  of 
sportsmen  in  her  majesty's  dominions, 
i>f  example,  and  n'metv-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  them  will  be  found  averse 
to  gambling ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that,  when  they  become  infiattuated 
with  the  latter,  they  soon  abandon  the 
former  pursuit  Going  to  what  I  may 
call  the  fountain-head  of  sportsmen, 
I  cannot  bring  to  my  recollection  the 
name  of  a  single  master  of  foxhounds, 
of  times  past  or  present,  who  oould  be 
called  a  professed  gamester;  and  not 
more  than  luJf-a-dozen  who  have  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  the  title.  I 
also  am  of  opinion  that,  with  not  a 
great  many  exceptions,  the  exemption 
might  be  exteoded  to  masters  of  bar- 
riers, to  first-rate  shots,  and  fishermen; 
The  word  "  sporting,"  or  rather  the 
term  "  sporting  men,  has,  wkhin  the 
last  twenty  years,  been  applied  by  the 
press  to  a  very  diflereot  class  of  beings, 
— to  pugilists,  to  dog-fighters,  to  pigeon 
and  sparrow  shooters  within  sound  of 
Bow-bells,  to  cock-fighters,  to  backers 
of  horses  against  time^  and  to  gamblers 
and  blacklegs  of  the  very  lowest  de- 
scription; but  it  is  very  improperly 
applied. 

Foreigner^ — I  thank  you  for  tl»e  cor- 
rection. You  have,  I  understand,  of 
late  years  revised  your  sporting  voca- 
bulary in  England,  to  suit  the  march 
of  the  times.  Thus,  a  rogue  on  your 
tuif,  or  at  the  gaming-table,  is  design 
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nated  by  the  milder  appellation  of 
"  clever  man,** 

Englishman, — I  believe  he  is,  by  the 
fiat  of  some  classical  wag  at  Cambridge, 
perhaps,  who  had  just  been  "  reading 
up*'  Cicero  and  Horace.  The  first  (pro 
Kosc.  c.  8)  applies  the  term  "  optimis 
viris ''  to  all  rogues,  and  <'  optimum 
virum  "  to  the  rogue  Roscius ;  and  the 
last  goes  nearly  as  far  as  even  a  Spartan 
has  gone  in  his  commendation  of  a 
clever  fellow.  Thus,  as  Voltaire  says, 
"  there  are  examples  of  every  thing 
in  this  world." 

Foreigner, — But  your  "  turf,"  as 
you  call  all  proceedings  connected 
with  racing,  is  certainly  in  bad  odour 
at  this  time  throughout  Europe.  I  do 
not  mean  as  to  your  breed  of  horses, 
which  issuperexcellent;  but  owing  to 
the  almost  annual  exposure  of  frauds 
committed  by  the  speculators  on,  and 
owners  of,  race-horses — nearly  on  a 
par,  indeed,  with  those  committed  in 
your  gaming-houses. 

Englishman. — I  am  obliged  to  ad- 
roit it. 

Foreigner. — Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Englishman, — There  is ;  but  so  long 
as  the  present  system  of  betting  is  pur- 
sued, it  can  never  be  put  into  force. 

Foreigner, — And  what  is  it? 

Englishman, — A  total  separation  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  run 
horses,  from  the  class  of  men  denomi- 
nated "  legs,"  and  a  stop  put  to 
trainen  keeping  race-horses  of  their 
own.  Every  day's  experience,  how- 
ever, shews  this  to  be  a  hopeless  case ; 
so  things  must  remain  as  they  are  on 
the  English  turf.  For  example ;  it  is 
not  many  years  since  two  of  me  former 
— par  nobilefralrum,  twins  in  wicked- 
ness—  were  dismissed  Newmarket  for 
having  been  implicated  in  one  of  the 
greatest  robberies  ever  committed  on 
the  turf.  And  what  is  the  result? 
One  brother  is  dead,  having  betted  to 
a  large  extent  to  the  last,  by  the  help 
of  others,  whom  I  could  name  if  I  liked. 
The  other  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
one  of  the  heaviest  bettors  in  the  ring ; 
and  a  score  of  similar  cases  could  be 
produced,  if  necessary.  Does  not  the 
**  honourable"  gentleman  in  the  North, 
who,  but  for  the  careful  and  ingenious 
inspection  of  the  Jockey  Club,  would 
have  robbed  a  brother  bettor  of  a  thou- 
sand guineas,  by  a  false  entry  in  his 
book-— does  not,  I  ask,  this  "  honour- 
able "  gentleman  now  shew  his  face 
on  the  English  turf;  hkviUg  be$n  pre« 


viously  more  than  suspected  to  have  ran 
his  horse  fialse  ?  Custom,  say  the  philo- 
sophers, authorises  the  wildest  aepar- 
ture  from  what  is  right ;  and  they  mre 
here  borne  out  in  their  assertion. 
Still,  whilst  such  proceedings  as  tiiese 
are  tolerated,  is  it  possible  that  racing 
can  be  free  from  the  foul  stain  that 
rests  upon  it,  and  which  every  year 
makes  fouler  ? 

Foreigner, — ^Then,  to  sum  up  all, 
you  think  racing  will  never  be  pat  on 
a  better  footing,  generally  speaking,  in 
Great  Britain,  than  it  now  is,  until 
men  leave  off  betting  on  it,  which  yoa 
believe  they  will  never  do. 

Englishman. — Why,  on  that  point  I 
am  not  decided.  It  strikes  me  ttiat  the 
present  extravagant  system  of  betting, 
which  has  led  to  all  this  roguery,  and 
consequent  discredit  to  the  fUigUsh 
name,  is  an  evil  which  will  in  time, 
to  a  great  extent,  cure  itself;  and  I 
know  not  that  I  can  more  clearly  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  remedy  to  you, 
than  by  repeating  an  extract  from  one 
of  our  sporting  periodicals,  describing 
what  is  called  the  settling-day  at  T^- 
tersall's,  subsequent  to  a  late  Derby 
race  at  Epsom. 

**  The  settling-day  for  the  Epaom 
meeting,"  says  the  reporter,  "  pasted  off 
worse  than  any  settliog-day  wiUiin  oar 
recollection.  There  was  less  money 
forthcoming  than  ever  was  known  ;  and 
one  noble  lord,  a  book.winner  of  10,000^, 
was  able  only  to  draw  3000/. ;  whilst 
others  actually  went  prepared  to  pay, 
whereas  they  ought  to  have  been  large 
winners.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the 
blackleg  fraternity  were  the  heavy  losers ; 
and,  upon  the  old  proverb  of  «x  nikih 
nihil  Jit,  no  better  settling  could  be  ex- 
pected. Until  gentlemen  and  men  of 
reputation  separate  themselves  froq^  such 
unworthy  associates,  betting  and  book- 
making  will  continue  a  mere  farce." 

Ttiis  exceeds  what  I  know  once  hap- 
pened in  Ireland.  A  gentleman  won, 
nominally,  10,000/.  on  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare ;  and,  so  far  from  receiving  a 
shilling  of  his  winnings,  he  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  pay  to  cover  his 
hedging  money.  But  as  regards  the 
settling-day  after  Epsom,  how  can  such 
proceedings,  as  those  I  have  now  re- 
lated, be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  robbery  ?  And,  surely,  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  who  know  that 
their  own  engagements  can  be  met,  will 
scarcely  continue  much  longer  to  suU 
jeet  (hems^lves  to  such  risksy  and  give 
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Bp  «  certainty  for  the  sake  of  what  may 
be  called  more  than  an  uncertainty! 
1  sincerely  hope  this  will  be  the  case 
in  time,  and  that  the  evil  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  work  its  own  cure.  No  person 
wishes  better  to  racing  than  I  do,  wlieu 
^riy  conducted ;  but,  if  rendered  the 
medium  of  clandestine  robbery,  or  al- 
most ceriain  lou  to  thou  who  do  pursue 
itfairljfy  the  sooner  it  is  efiaced  from 
the  list  of  amusements  in  England,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  society,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  in  the  end. 

Foreigner. — There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  on  this  subject.  '*  Dangers," 
says  Bacon,  ^  are  no  more  light,  when 
Ifaey  seem  light  ;**  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  result  of 
this  constantly  bringing  to  light  fraudu- 
lent acts,  and  these  not  actually  con- 
lined  to  the  class  of  persons  denomi- 
nated ^  legs.**  Scarcely  a  year  passes 
away  that  there  are  not  direct  cliarges 
^^ainst,  or  indirect  allusions  to  unfair 
means  employed  by,  persons  of  a  much 
higher  grade  in  society,  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  their  ends.  And,  may  I  ask, 
will  not  the  eril  of  gaming  yield  to  a 
similar  remedy, — the  working  out  its 
own  cure  ? 

EngUskman, — I  see  no  other  chance 
for  it,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish law,  as  it  relates  to  tliat  vice.  As 
for  Crock  ford's,  you  might  as  well  talk 
of  shutting  up  Westminster  Abbey,  as 
of  closing  the  doors  of  that  club  by 
such  means.  Why  did  not  Cicero  pur- 
sue the  ;^fiair  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy 
to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  city  of  Home  ? 
The  reason  is  evident.  Finding  out, 
by  a  list  given  him  of  the  names  of 
some  of  his  accomplices,  that  several 
of  tlie  greatest  and  most  powerful  fa- 
milies in  Rome  were  engaged  in  the 
plot,  he  judged  it  imprudent  to  push 
the  matter  further  at  tiome,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  pursuing  Catiline 
with  his  vengeance  in  a  distant  land. 
Thus  will  Crockford  and  his  hazard- 
table  remain  unmolested  in  London. 
With  respect  to  the  minor  hells,  as  I 
have  alr^tdy  observed,  they  are  like- 
wise pretty  secure  from  the  last  effect 
of  indictments,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  them  being  able  to  purchase 
the  absence  of  the  iudicters  at  tlieir 
own  price  on  the  day  of  trial.  I'be 
only  chance,  then,  of  their  being,  in 
the  course  of  time,  put  down,  will  be 
in  the  discernment  of  the  frequenters 
of  them,  who  cannot  fdi\\  persuading 
themselves,  if  they  will  but  seriously 
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reflect,  that  by  any  thing  like  equal  main 
and  chance  between  the  playef  and  the 
banks,  such  means  as  the  holders  of 
the  latter  possess,  to  enable  them  to  do 
all  this,  and  to  sustain  the  expenses  of 
their  establishments,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. Look,  for  example,  at  the 
statement  of  Colonel  Meade,  in  hit 
late  examination,  on  oath,  before  the 
Insolvent  Court.  He  risked  his  money 
at  eight  hells  in  succession,  and  never 
came  oflf  a  winner  at  any  one  of  them  1 
The  chances  of  the  die  could  not  have 
done  this.  He  toa$  robbtdy  as  all  per- 
sons must  more  or  less  be  wlio  play 
the  same  game;  and  only  let  tiiera 
play  it  long  enough,  and  tliey  will  be 
sure  to  be  stripped,  as  he  was  stripped^ 
of  his  last  sovereign,  and  laughed  at  in 
secret  by  tlie  robbers  for  their  folly. 

I  here  conclude  the  dialogue ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  it  are  those  of  my 
own  breast.  My  stake  in  my  country 
is  small ;  but  I  wish  my  country  well, 
and  it  grieves  me  to  hear  reflections  cast 
on  iu  character,  from  any  cause  which 
may  be  obviated  :  and  obviated  it 
sooner  or  later  must,  1  believe,  be.  It 
grieves  me  to  see  so  many  in  the  higlier 
classes  of  society  degradmg  themselves, 
and  their  order,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
below  them ;  not  only  by  associating 
themselves  with  persons  with  whom, 
on  no  occasion  whatsoever,  should  they 
be  seen  in  contact,  but,  above  all,  when 
the  attainment  of  money  is  their  avowed 
object.  Then,  independently  of  night- 
gambling,  that  accursed  system  of  book- 
making  on  races  (now  become  a  busi- 
ness) is  quite  unworthy  of  English 
gentlemen ;  and  I  never  see  one  of 
them  with  his  betting-book  in  his  hand', 
comparing  it  with  Utat  of  a  low-bred 
fellow  who  ought  to  be  considered  the 
very  antipodes  to  himself,  but  I  fancy 
I  see  him  abandoning  his  caste  in  life. 
Then,  look  to  results.  Shew  me  the 
gentUmun  who  has  profited  by  such  a 
traflic,  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of 
years,  during  which  he  has  been  known 
to  pursue  it.  It  cannot  be.  liis 
competitors  in  the  struggle,  from  their 
superior  opportunities  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, must  over-maich  him  in  the 
market;  and  he  finds,  at  last,  that  he 
has  been  pursuing  a  dishonourable 
traffic,  without  even  the  consolation  of 
reward  by  gain.  But  racing,  I  may 
be  told,  cannot  go  on  without  heavy 
betting ;  that  it  would  be  but  the 
flower  without  iu  fnigranceV't^lrt^lit 
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admit  Uie  flimsy  pretext.  How  many 
scores  of  both  noblemen  and  o^entle- 
men  could  I  recall  to  my  mind,  who 
have  run  their  horses  without  backing 
them  for  a  shilling,  and  have  paid  the 
expenses  of  them  nevertheless  I  It  is 
true  that  they  have  been,  for  the  roost 
part,  what  are  called  provincial  sports- 
men. Admit  this,  however,  and  my 
aigument  rests  on  still  firmer  ground  ; 
ibr,  surely,  the  great  stakes  of  New- 
roajrket,  Epsom,  Ascot,  DoucMster,  and 
Godwood,  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  create  a  stimulus,  acting  on  a  gene- 
rous ambition,  to  shine  on  the  turf,  and 
to  prompt  to  excellence  in  the  noble 
pursuit:  for  a  noble  one  it  is,  wlien 
Mlowed  as  it  should  be  followed. 

It  is  dreadful  to  contemplate  what 
this  **  book-making "  on  racmg  in  the 
norning,  aod  gambling  in  the  evening, 
has  led  to;  having  been,  in  many  in- 
stances, commenced,  peHraps,  merely  as 
an  amusement.  We  may  wish  only  to 
contemplate  an  ideal  picture,  but  the 
reality  of  the  evil  will  force  itself  on 
our  view.  What  do  the  newspapers 
of  the  present  week  announce  ?  The 
sale  of  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
kingdom,  to  discharge  the  debts  of  one 
of  its  kindest-hearted  but  too-confiding 
noblemen  1  And  what  could  have  well- 
nigh  consumed  such  a  property  as  this, 
worth  nearly  a  million  pounds  sterling  ? 
Not  eating  and  drinking;  not  the  esta- 
blishment suitable  to  a  noblemnn ;  not 
the  expenses  attending  foxhounds,  which 
the  late  noble  possessor  of  it  kept ;  not 
racing  at  Newmarket  and  elsewhere, 
unaccompanied  by  the  betting-book  in 
the  mornmg  and  the  dice-box  at  night. 
^ut  here  is  the  danger  of  commencing 
these  pursuits.  To  any  other  indul- 
gences, a  man  has  generally  the  power 
to  say  to  himself,  **  Thus  far  will  i  go, 
and  no  further;**  but  to  infatuation  of 
this  nature  there  are  no  bounds.  And 
what  a  noble  house  has  fallen,  never  to 
rise  again — swallowed  up  and  devoured 
by  infernal  demons,  who  hovered  over 
it  for  years,  and  at  last  spread  a  snare 
found  tlie  possessor  of  it,  from  which 
he  had  no  chance  to  escape  1  And 
still,  amidst  all  this,  in  part,  self^ 
-wrought  ruin,  what  sympathy  was 
shewn  towards  tliis  fallen  lord  1  How 
would  the  room  ring  with  acclamations 
when,  present  or  absent,  his  health 
was  proposed  at  any  public  meeting 
in  his  county ;  giving  tlie  lie,  (or  once, 
to  the  assertion  that  purse  and  cha- 
racter fall  together  in  the  play  world, 


or  that  **Nobilitas  sine  re,  projeda 
vilior  alga  est.*' 

I  now  bring  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  to  a  close.  My  chief  object 
has  been  to  deprecate  gaming,  not 
gamesters  —  the  evils  of  the  practice, 
and  not  the  practisers  of  it  themselves. 
When,  however,  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  enforce  my  argument  by  al« 
lusioii  to  persons,  it  has  been  merely 
with  the  view  of  more  dearly  exhibit- 
ing the  sad  consequences  of  the  vice  I 
have  been  decrying.  For  this  I  stand 
in  need  of  no  justification — (Brutus 
needed  none  for  the  death  of  Cssar)— 
inasmuch  as  even  private  frieodsfaip 
should  occasionally  succumb  to  public 
good.  Although  it  is  a  well-established 
met,  tliat  not  one  gamester  in  fifty  is  a 
winner  by  play,  byffur  meanSy  still,  as 
reason  and  argument  appear  weak  in 
deterring  thousands  of  persons  from 
pursuing  the  delusive  pnantoro,  it  is 
but  fiiir  to  try  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  sad  examples  in  turning  them  from 
a  course  that  has  led  so  many  to  irre- 
trievable perdition.  All  those  who  are 
disposed  to  enter  upon  it  would  do  well 
to  pause  on  the  threshold,  and  thus  to 
reflect:  —  If  ruin  be  the  consequence, 
the  sympathy  of  mankind  is  very  rarely 
met  with,  and  a  blighteil  reputation  is 
added  to  the  misery  of  an  empty  purse. 
On  the  other  fluind,  should  a  fbrtooe 
be  acquired  by  gaming — despite  of  all 
tlie  chances  against  it,  by  fair  play — 
it  wants  the  usually  accompanying  ho- 
nours— satisfiiction,  self-approbatioiiy 
and,  above  all,  respect. 


P.  S.  —  Since  the  above  was  written, 
some  symptoms  of  the  evils  of  gaming 
producing  their  own  remedy  have  ap- 
peared. A  certain  nobleman,  perhaps 
one  of  the  very  best  whist-players  in 
London,  has  **  struck  work,**  as  the 
term  is  in  other  quarters ;  alleging  as 
the  reason  for  having  done  so,  that 
**  skill  at  whist  no  longer  avails  when 
the  stakes  are  high,'*  The  fact  is,  this 
noble  lord  is  a  person  of  sharp  intel- 
lect, and  will  no  longer  fight  against 
the  2vfiiC«Xm  of  the  Greeks ;  and  he  is 
quite  right  in  giving  up  the  contest. 
An  eminent  whist-playing  commoner 
has  likewise  followed  his  example.  In 
the  racing  world,  also,  there  are  signs 
of  good.  Never  was  betting  so  slack 
as  at  the  present  moment ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  *'  sporting  world,**  as  it  is 
called,  having  become  weary  of  making 
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hwoanVea  of  hones  for  the  gain  of  others. 
Then,  again,  a  princely  minded  no- 
Ueman  is  about  to  save  himself  from 
destruction  —  bis  lordship  will  par- 
don me  —  by  either  quilting  the  turf; 
or,  at  least,  by  Tery  much  shorten- 
ing sail.  Even  if  devoted  solely  to 
that  one  purpose,  few  estates  could 
support  the  expenses  of  such  a  stud 
as  his,  together  with  their  engagements 
and  their  results.  It  is  said  his  lord- 
ship is  to  become  a  master  of  fox- 
bounds,  verifying  a  kind  of  prediction 
that  lately  fell  from  my  pen.  May  it 
be  so.  Fox-hunting  is  a  noble  pursuit, 
and  not  often  ruinous ;  because  its  ex- 
penses are  always  within  certain  bounds, 
which  those  of  tlie  turf  cannot  be. 
Another  young  nobleman,  now  rather 
deep  on  the  turf,  is  reported  as  about 
to  aeclinc  racing,  and  to  become  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  first  hunting  country  in  all 
tbe  world.    May  it  be  so. 

So  much  for  England :  now,  a  word 
about  France.  Public  gaming  is  at  an 
end  in  France,  and  the  reversing  of 
tbe  judgment  of  the  Correctional  Police 
by  the  Cour  Royale,  as  to  the  money 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  tlie  delin- 
quents on  a  late  occasion  of  private 
play,  **  destined  to  the  purposes  of 

Sming,  and,  therefore,  connscated,'' 
s  given  a  ^tal  blow  to  private  gam- 
ing in  that  country.  Few  persons 
would  be  tempted,  even  by  the  profits 
of  hazard  and  roug^-et  noir  tables,  to 
be  subject  to  all  the  property  (bund 
in  tbeir  bouses  confiscated ;  and  such 
would  assuredly  be  the  case,  in  a  very 
short  time,  too,  through  the  means  of 
the  lynx-eyed  police  of  France.    In 


corroboration  of  what  I  have  previously 
advanced  touching  the  feelings  of  the 
Parisians,  generally,  on  the  shutting 
up  of  the  gaming-houses  in  Paris,  I 
have  to  add  the  gratifying  fact,  that 
pseans  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  from 
them  were  sung  in  the  theatres  of  the 
capital;  congratulations  were  poured 
forth  from  the  pulpits  of  the  same; 
and  some  of  the  leading  operatives  in 
the  disgraceful  traffic  narrowly  escaped 
chastisement  by  th^  mob,  on  the  last 
night  of  their  performance,  in  ven- 
geance for  the  evils  thev  had  occa- 
sioned to  themselves  and  their  families. 
This  is  all  as  it  should  be. 

But,  one  word  more  as  to  its  effects 
on  the  h^her  orders  of  society  in 
France.  During  a  visit,  of  upvrBurds 
of  a  week,  which  I  have  just  paid  Uk 
the  brave  son  of  the  *'  bravest  of  the 
brave,''  the  Prince  of  Moikowa,  at  his 
hotel  in  Paris,  1  came  in  contact,  as 
may  be  supposed,  with  several  persons 
of  high  rank.  Of  all  of  these  I  made 
it  a  point  to^  ask  an  opinion  of  the 
recent  abolition  of  the  public  gaming- 
houses in  their  metropolis,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that,  with  one  exception, 
it  was  stronffly  in  favour  of  tlie  salutary 
measure.  One  nobleman  made  use  of 
this  very  natural  remark : — "  We  shall 
have  the  money,'*  said  he,  **  we  used 
to  lose  at  Frascasti*s,  for  other  pur- 
poses." And  another,  of  the  like  caste, 
told  me,  that  he  considered  a  napoleon 
to  have  been  reduced  in  value  from 
twenty  francs  to  fiAeen,  the  moment 
it  was  staked  at  any  public  gaming- 
table in  Paris ! 

NlMROD. 


WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  EFFECT  OF  ABOLISHING  ALL  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR? 


CaEDiT  is  a  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties.  Confidence 
is  the  foundation  of  credit.  If  the 
confidence  reposed  by  one  person  in 
anotlier  be  violated,  either  intentionally 
or  accidentally,  the  evil  will  be  aug- 
mented by  any  legal  interference.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  creditor 
may  be  as  much  to  blame  as  the  debtor; 
in  point  of  policy  connected  with  and 
bearing  on  the  community,  .he  may  be 
more  culpable.  He  may  not  have 
used  due  caution,  or  have  made  suffi- 
cient inquiries ;  lie  may,  excited  by  the 


prospect  of  gain,  have  exerted  undue 
powers  of  persuasion,  or  highly  co- 
loured representations  of  the  quality  or 
value  of  his  commodity. 

Any  of  these  probabilities  place  the 
creditor  in  a  position  in  which  the  in- 
terference of  civil  policy  would  act  in- 
juriously to  the  general  good,  by  pro- 
tecting  him,  or  enabling  him  to  gratify 
bis  selfish  anger,  by  seizing  on  and 
punishing  the  debtor. 

We  must,  however,  proceed  on 
broader  grounds,  on  principles  of  moral 
politics,  by  far  the  highest  and  most 
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useful  of  all  policy,  and  as  yet  only  at- 
tended to  by  politicians  who  are 
philantliropists  and  philosophers, — 
who  understand  the  great  principles  of 
ciril  government,  who  see  the  effects 
on  Ui^  difiereot  orders  of  men,  their 
general  influence  on  realms,  and  the 
improTements  following  gradually  oo 
generations  yet  to  come. 

One  of  the  greatest  principles  of  mo- 
ral politics  is  to  teach  a  nation  to  be 
prudent  and  economical  in  all  their 
domestic  concerns;  to.  check,  by  un- 
seen restraint,  all  unnecessary  and  im- 
provident expenditure;  to  prevent,  by 
the  same  means,  all  undue  productions 
of  commodities,  and  which  overpro- 
duction can  only  be  generally  effected 
by  credit,  without  the  actual  available 
^wealth  to  back  that  credit.  The  ob- 
vious evib  resulting  from  a  system  of 
credit  supported  by  legislative  enacts 
menls  are,  imprudence,  and  improvi- 
dence in  domestic  life,  followed  by 
unhappinessand  poverty  as  results;  dur- 
ing the  progressive  steps  to  that  de- 
plorable end,  it  is  attended  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  vanity,  the  practice  of  im- 
,  morality,  commencing  with  tlte  neglect 
of  using  the  talent  which  God  has 
given,  to  gaming,  intemperance,  and 
profligacy. 

These  brief  observations  apply  to  in- 
dividuals, though  many  of  the  eflects 
are  felt  in  various  degrees  through  every 
class  of  society.  In  trade,  tiie  demo- 
ralising effects  on  the  manufacturing 
population,  fixMQ  the  highest  cla^is  of 
proprietor  to  the  factory  ciiildren,  have 
been  wide  spread  and  dreadful :  among 
the  magnates  of  the  land  they  have 
been  debasing  and  degrading.  This 
mass  of  moral  and  political  evil  has 
been  fostered  by  the  legal  custom  of 
enabling  the  creditor  to  seize  the  person 
of  his  debtor.  Cupidity  stimulates 
confidence,  or  rather  lulls  caution,  hav- 
ing in  reserve  an  unrelenting  body  of 
attorneys,  and  their  coadjutors  and  com- 
panions, the  officers  of  the  sheriff,  to 
enforce  their  demands,  obtain  costs,  and 
prevent  their  cupidity  from  being  dis- 
appointed. Does  the  strength,  hap- 
piness, moral  condition,  and  real  wealth 
of  the  country,  depend  on  the  undue 
facility  of  procuring  credit  or  producing 
commodity  ?  Every  true  statesman 
will  reply  in  the  negative.  That  there 
exists  in  the  British  kingdoms  an  uu- 
due  facility  in  obtaining  credit,  and 
creating  money,  and,  consequently,  of 
producing  commodity,  cannot  be  de- 


nied. The  sudden  fluctuations  io  die 
commercial  community,  shaking  with 
earthquake  violence  the  confideocey 
credit,  and  stability  of  merckaots, 
traders,  and  dealers  in  money,  prove, 
past  all  debate,  that  the  means  (in 
other  words,  the  fiicility  of  obtaining 
money)  are,  at  least,  imperfectly  re- 
gulated,— the  issues  being  at  one  time 
excessive,  at  other  times  injudiciously 
and  too  rapidly  withdrawn.  The  su- 
pervision of  the  national  bank  of  issue 
by  competent  persons  selected  by  the 
government  is  essential,  as  merely  a 
single  external  check,  acting  as  a  regu- 
lating power.  The  otlier  more  efficient 
regulating  power  would  be,  to  so  con- 
trol credit  by  influence,  that  the  pro- 
duction and  demand  are  constrained 
by  it  to  keep  an  even  pace  with  each 
other.  They  are  desideraU.  The  first 
was  ably  pointed  out  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Loyd,  in  a  pamphlet  which  shewed 
complete  mastery  over  the  subjecL 
The  second  we  presume  to  be  original ; 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  briefly 
and  clearly,  that  it  is  founded  on  prin- 
ciples  sound,  and  practically  applicable 
to  the  real  wants  of  a  country. 

We  would  on  no  account  raise  any 
obstacle  to  the  granting  of  credit.  It  is 
a  voluntary  act  to  grant  what  is  asked, 
on  terms  agreed  on  by  the  contractors ; 
there  the  matter  should  rest  between 
the  parties  :  the  fulfilment  or  the  non- 
fulfllment  shouldhiot  be  cognisable  by 
any  tribunal.  If  property  of  any  de- 
nomination had  been  lodged  as  se- 
curity, any  magistrate  should  have  au- 
thority to  permit  the  sale  of  it,  when 
the  period  for  which  it  had  been  de- 
posited had  expired,  to  the  amount  for 
which  it  was  given  as  security,  by  any 
accredited  auctioneer,  selected  by  tke 
person  who  deposited  tke  property. 
Some  will  hastily  affirm  that  all  credit 
would  be  destroyed,  and  that  our  trade 
must  sink.  Others  will  loudly  declare, 
that  unless  a  creditor  can  seize  on  a 
debtor's  person  or  property  when  be 
pleases,  that  all  traffic  is  at  an  end. 
ik>th  clamourers  are  wrong.  Those 
who  affirm  that  credit  will  be  destroyed 
have  never  considered  that  legitimate 
credit  is  founded  on  character,  con- 
fidence, and  property ;  those  who  have 
not  those  qualifications  are  not  legiti- 
mately entitled  to  credit,  and  their  ob- 
taining it  without  them  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lead  to  injury ;  the  evil  will 
extend  to  tlie  immediate  connexions,  in 
various  ways ;  and  the  repetition  of  the 
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fiu^ilhy  in  numerous  and  distinct  in- 
stancei  must  injure  the  community, 
fmrticularty  the  operative  classes,  as 
being  the  least  able  to  defend  tliem- 
seWes  against  the  effects.  Those  who 
maintain  the  necessity  of  the  creditor 
possessing  the  power  to  seize  the  per- 
son or  the  property  of  the  debtor  utter 
a  selfish  and  ignorant  assumption.  No 
trader  should  give  credit  under  the  in" 
fiuence  of  the  knowledge,  that  he  has 
from  that  hour  the  person  of  the  man 
he  has  trusted  in  his  power.  Such  ex- 
ertion of  power  as  the  seizure  of  tlie 
person  should  only  be  resorted  to  in 
well-authenticated  instances  of  fraud, 
and  then  not  by  the  interested  creditor, 
or  the  hungry  attorney,  but  by  the  dis- 
interested and  dispassionate  judge. 
Let  us  suppose  that  no  legal  trihunal 
could  take  cognizance  of  a  breach  of 
civil  contract  in  matters  of  account. 
What  would  be  the  result  ?  The  poor 
roan  does  not,  when  out  of  \^ork,  or  in 
adversity,  obtain  a  little  credit  for  food 
and  necessaries,  because  the  village 
shopkeeper  can  seize  on  his  person, 
but  on  the  confidence  of  his  cfmracter. 
The  man  who  possesses  a  constant  and 
standard  income  has  no  grounds  for 
requiring  credit;  it  is  his  duty  to  so 
manage  his  income,  that  he  is  only  ex- 
pending what  has  been  paid  to  him. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  the 
hal^pay  officer,  the  clergyman,  and 
others.  How  much  more  applicahle  to 
the  wealthy  and  the  great.  Their 
duty  is  never  to  squander,  or  profusely 
spend,  at  least  before  they  have  re- 
ceived their  revenues :  they  are  bound 
to  teach  by  example ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  conduct,  manners, 
and  habits,  descend  from  the  high  to  the 
low  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
they  ascend.  None  of  those  classes 
ought  to  require  credit.  If  credit,  as 
DOW  granted  and  obtained,  were,  by  the 
abolition  of  all  legal  powers  of  seizure, 
nearly  annihilated,  we  are  not  to  consi- 
der the  temporary  inconvenience  to  those 
classes  who  have  no  claim  to  it,  as  being 
necessary.  Those  who  remain  are  the 
professors  of  medicine,  and  other  pro- 
letarians, the  retail  trader,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the.  manufacturer.  If  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  credit  had,  as  we 
have  said,  nearly  annihilated  it,  the 
first  consequence  would  be  an  altera- 
tion in  the  periods  of  remuneration, 
and  the  professional  man  would  be 
paid  at  much  earlier  periods  than  at 
present;  tlie  very  circumstance  of  the 


difficulty  of  obtaining  credit  med  the 
lently  enforce  that  change,  ^fon.  The 
dealer  would  no  longer  *nnt(n^aU; 
filled  with  accounts  of  n  m\  of  wrath 
goods  taken  on  credit ;  .^^^^^iscu''''^ 
ceive  ready  money,  and  "'^P  l/oa?^'*^ 
modities  at  a  proportionk '&  pi,^*Vo 
As  he  receives  ready  mone^d  jt^f^^^ 
be  able,  if  required,  to  pay  .  '^  o^ 
to  the  wholesale  dealer,  whc 
same  principle  would  deal  witYi^ 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  who  again 
would  be  able  to  pursue  the  same 
course  towards  the  producer  and  the 
trader  in  the  raw  material.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  you  ascend  the  mercantile 
ladder,  the  individual  capital  required 
would  rise  in  amount;  but  at  last  it 
can  only  amount  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  raw  and  manufactured  com- 
modity, which  the  highest  class  of 
traders  should  be  able  to  command. 
Thus,  the  diminution  of  the  fikcility  of 
getting  credit  would  contract  our  tirade 
within  the  boundaries  of  legitimate 
dealing, — in  more  correct  terms,  within 
the  limit  of  the  actual  available  capital 
of  the  trader,  and  such  extension  of 
credit  beyond  as  his  real  character 
would  warrant.  This  contraction  of 
credit,  by  its  influence  alone,  at  once 
curbs  all  undue  speculation,  all  pro* 
duction  of  commodity  beyond  the  im- 
mediate demand  ;  for  all  overproductiim 
is  caused  by  too  great  facility  in  ob- 
taining credit  —  in  creating  fictitious 
capital.  If  our  reasoning  be  correct, 
who  is  injured  ?  Not  the  young  no- 
bleman, or  the  heirs  to  wealth ;  they 
are  restrained  by  the  influence  from 
obtaining  credit  to  any  amount  to  sup- 
ply their  profusion.  Personally,  they, 
their  families,  and  dependant8,'are  be- 
nefited,—the  first  by  tnevast  advantage 
of  necessary  restraint,  the  others  by  in- 
creased security  and  diminished  anxie- 
ty. In  all  other  classes  unconnected 
with  trade,  the  practice  of  forethought, 
prudence,  and  economy,  and  the  check 
upon  vanity  in  aspiring  to  live  beyond 
our  means  to  appear  higher  in  grade, 
would  be  productive  of  a  firmer  lone  of 
mind,  higher  practical  morality,  and  its 
attendants — a  lessening  of  worldlycares, 
greater  security,  quietude,  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  in  all  classes  a  gradual  ae- 
clination  in  tliat  now  all-absorbing  love 
of  money.  The  operatives  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  evils  of  fluctu- 
ations of  demand  for  their  labour, 
arising  from  overproduction  at  one  sea* 
son,  from  impolitj^g.^t^j^^^i^^girgii 
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mptoyers,  and  a  cessation  of 
useful  of  a  another,  from  a  contraction 
tended  lo  *?ed  from  all  the  mercantile 
arising  from  an  over- 
mark  H; —  a  fluctuating  stale 
which  produces  improvidence,  and  in- 
temperance, or  recklessness,  destitu- 
tion, discontent,  and  the  feeling  of  des- 
peration, which  breaks  down  the  moral 
restraints,  and  lowers  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  condition  of  the  working 
classes. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
ordinate thirst  for  gold,  which  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  England,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  bitter  injury  to  the  whole 
community.  Among  the  highest  class 
it  is  silently  and  unobtrusively  con- 
templated and  estimated;  but  shewn 
less  to  others  than  in  the  next  class, 
where  to  be  poor  is  to  be  of  no  esteem. 
Among  the  mercantile  classes  a  per- 
son's reqtectability  is  measured  by  the 
length  of  his  purse ;  when  his  wealth 
is  exorbitant,  however  coarse  his  man- 
ners, or  uninformed  his  mind,  the  ho- 
mage and  adulation  are  nauseous  and 
excessive,  and  even  the  magnates  join 
in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.  It 
is  obvious  that  among  the  lower  orders 
tbeir  estimation  is  in  proportion  to  the 
means,  and  the  profusion  of  those 
above  them.  This  is  not  a  healthy 
national  condition,  and  the  real  states- 
man must,  if  he  be  a  philanthropist 
and  a  patriot,  contemplate  it  with 
anxiety,  as  a  plague  spot,  which  gra- 
dually increases  until  it  affects  die 
whole  body  politic  with  a  gangrene 
which  is  past  all  cure  by  usual  reme- 
dies, and  threatens  social  degradation. 

The  preternatural  vigour  and  activity, 
and  the  consequent  enormous  mass  of 
manufactured  commodities,  and  the 
extent  of  our  exports,  are  all  consi- 
dered as  proo&  of  national  wealth. 
They  are  proofs  of  accumulating  wealth, 
obtained  after  shocks  and  fluctuations 
which  would  have  shattered  any  other 
realm.  Wealth  even  may  be  gathered 
at  too  great  a  cost,  if  the  price  be  the 
demoralisation  of  the  people.  That 
vigorous  straining  for  gain  produces 
competition,  which  is  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  profits.  The  diminution 
of  wages  is  next  in  the  train ;  then 
the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  workmen,  the  increase  in  tlie 
number  of  hours  of  labour,  until  the 
pliysical  frame  can  endure  no  more  for 
the  privilege  of  existing  on  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  food,  clothing,  and 


warmth.  What  must  be  the  state  of 
a  manufacturing  population  thus  re- 
duced ?  Not  tluit  stale  which  becomes 
a  mighty  kingdom,  on  which  Provi- 
dence has  showered  the  choicest  bless- 
ings, where  no  enemy  has  borne  the 
destructive  torch  of  war  for  centuries, 
and  where  mechanical  ingenuity  has 
facilitated  every  manufacture.  A  po- 
pulation capable  of  conferring  such  be- 
nefits should,  in  return,  be  the  especial 
care  of  the  legislature.  Are  they  in- 
structed ?  Are  they  orderly  and  moral 
in  their  conduct  ?  Are  they  cleanly  in 
their  houses  and  luibits  ?  Are  they 
temperate  when  in  prosperity  ?  Are 
their  amusements  at  all  intellectual,  or 
merely  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  ? 
Do  they  seek  leisure  for  improvement 
and  recreation  1  Are  tbey  provident 
against  adversity,  sickness,  and  old 
age  ?  They  are  not,  must  be  answered 
to  every  question.  Tbey  are  then  to  be 
pitied,  for  they  have  not  been  properly 
protected  by  the  legislature.  They  have 
been  unjustly  neglected,  and  constitute 
an  inferior  portion  of  the  body  politic. 
Our  system  of  credit,  supported 
by  legislative  enactments,  oppressive 
powers,  direct  violations,  by  the  courts 
of  law,  of  Magna  Charta,  on  folse  sup- 
positions and  accusations,  sedulously 
fostered  by  the  rapacious  l^al  practi- 
tioners declaring  that  trade  is  sup- 
ported by  the  continuation  of  such 
laws,  has  caused  a  golden  Moloch  to 
be  raised,  to  which  the  nation  bows  the 
knee,  and  her  children  aro  meroileasly 
sacrificed.  Tlie  Report  of  the  Factory 
Commission  made  known  to  the  world 
horrors  and  tyranny  which  vrere  never 
exceeded.  It  detailed  the  labour  re- 
quired from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children,  many  of  them  mere  in&nts, 
who  were  compelled  lo  rise  from  their 
miserable  pallets  before  daylight,  and 
proceed,  whatever  might  be  5ie  wea- 
ther, to  their  irksome  toil,  for  a  pittance 
insufficient  to  sustain  them.  For  the 
leaiit  fiiult,  their  task-masters  used  the 
«*  billy-roller  "  and  **  the  strap."  And, 
when  worn  with  labour,  and  unable  to 
resist  overpowering  sleep,  they  were 
roused  to  animation  by  the  billy-roller 
and  the  strap  I  llieir  health  was  sacri- 
ficed, their  forms  stunted  or  distorted, 
and  the  average  duration  of  life  lowered 
to  an  age  which  proved  the  true  results 
of  the  murderous  process.  Even  such 
accursed  idolatry,  at  the  golden  shrine, 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  raven- 
u.g  appetite  f<«,«^_^^^^«ef„l 
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night  was  to  be  affrighted  :  sleep,  the 
balm  of  care  and  wo,  the  gift  of  Oroni- 
potent  Benevolence,  was  to  be  wrested 
mm  the  helpless  children,  from  the 
poor  aod  the  needy,  and  those  that 
IukI  none  to  help  them,  that  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mammon  might  be  glutted. 
They  weie  formed  into  relays,  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  during  the  night,  while 
those  for  wliom  they  toiled  slumbered, 
after  repletion,  on  beds  of  down.  After 
all  this  toil  and  misery,  the  wretched 
beings  were  suffered  to  earn  not  more 
than  a  few  pence  for  tlieir  daily  and 
nightly  toil.  No  country  ever  thus  fla- 
gnntly  violated  the  eternal  mandates, 
made  manifest  to  the  human  race  by 
those  irresistible  general  laws  by  which 
the  physical  and  mental  worlds  are 
ruled,  without  reaping,  and  that  de- 
servedly, a  bitter  punishment.  From 
it  there  is  no  escape,  but  by  stopping 
the  cold-blooded  and  short-sighted  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  divine  and  human, 
and  retracing,  with  feelings  of  shame, 
the  road  which  has  been  watered  with 
tears,  and  whose  echoes  have  resounded 
with  misery  —  the  tears  and  tlie  misery 
of  the  poor. 

If,  by  the  virtual  compulsion  of  the 
worshippers  of  this  Moloch-Mammon, 
myriads  of  their  slaves  have  been  de- 
graded and  demoralised,  and  have  be- 
come, when  possessed  of  means,  intem- 
perate, at  other  periods  reckless  and 
despairing,  until  they  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  God  who  made  them  and 
breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life, 
and  the  Rock  of  their  Salvation,  wlio 
declared  their  future  immortality ;  the 
imbecile  policy  of  their  rulers,  who 
have  falsely  declared  that  such  varying 
and  undue  labours,  and  their  products, 
constitute  a  nation's  wealth ;  the  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  their  employers  of 
religious  instruction ;  their  own  igno- 
rance, their  misery,  their  bodily  suffer- 
ings, their  unceasing  labour,  their  child- 
hood passed  in  toil  and  fear,  and  their 
early  death, — wilt  plead,  like  angels 
trumpet-tongued,  before  that  Being  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  to 
whom  every  motive  is  known ;  and 
who  alone  can  weigh  in  the  scales  of 
eternal  justice  all  tlie  fisiilings  of  weak 
and  erring  man. 

Our  system  of  credit,  though  prop* 
ped  op  by  writs,  imprisonment  without 
limitation,  an  increasing  pestilent  race 
of  common  law  attorneys,  with  ruin 
and  misery  in  their  train,  is  all  Bilse 
and  hollow.    In  1825^  a  warning  was 


given,  which  has  hardly  awakened  the 
Mammonites  from  their  delusion.  The 
warning  has  been  repeated  at  int(>rvals ; 
and,  only  last  year,  the  vial  of  wrath 
was  hurled  from  the  Western  world,  to 
pour  out  its  waters  of  bitterness  on  our 
land.  Still  we  are  slumbering ;  and 
the  storm  having  passed,  we  forget  the 
terrors,  and  sail  away  with  the  gales  of 
a  fallacious  prosperity,  which  lead  at 
last  to  inevitable  destruction. 

What  is  the  utility  of  the  present 
system  of  credit  ?  It  is  not  calculated 
to  preserve  the  fortunes  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, or  to  add  to  their  dignity  or 
comfort.  Citteris  paribfut  (we  mean 
when  the  custom  of  immediate  pay- 
ment is  established),  all  the  other 
classes  of  the  community,  who  are  not 
dealers  and  chapmen,  will  be  so  placed, 
that  to  them  it  will  be  useless.  Only 
the  traders  remain.  We  have  shewn 
that,  to  the  person  trading  on  sound 
principles,  it  is  useless,  if  he  is  paid 
for  his  commodities  when  purchased. 
To  whom,  then,  is  this  system  of  credit 
useful^  To  the  speculator — to  tlie 
man  so  desirous  of  profit,  that  the 
slow  and  silent  increase  by  fair  trade 
is  laughed  at — by  the  monopolist,  who 
wishes  to  grasp  all  he  can.  We  have 
known  a  speculative  firm  in  London 
accept  bills  for  sixty  thousand  pounds 
in  one  day,  purporting  to  have  been 
drawn  at  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp, &c.  &c.,  but  actually  drawn  in 
London  by  some  subordinates  of  the 
firm,  and  cashed  to  two-thirds  of  their 
amount  by  the  bill-brokers.  Those  bills 
are  believed,  from  the  known  wealth 
of  the  firm,  to  be  good ;  therefore, 
the  brokers  cash  them,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  their  manufacture,  on  the 
terms  mentioned.  They  are  dealt  out 
to  those  bankers,  who  remit  the  over- 
plus of  their  deposits  to  the  brokers, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  tlie 
difference,  or  remaining  third,  is  paid 
at  a  period  not  &r  distant  from  the 
time  when  the  bills  arrive  at  maturity. 
By  this  fictitious  credit  speculations 
are  made,  commodities  produced  in 
quantities  above  tlie  steady  demand  ; 
and,  though  the  speculators  are  bene- 
fited by  an  increase  of  wealth,  the 
community  is  injured  by  the  effects. 
If  no  law  existed  which  would  enable 
the  broker  to  seize  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  acceptors,  no  such  ex- 
cessive credit  would  be  granted.  Seve* 
ral  of  the  formeriy  steady  trades  have, 
within  a  few  years^  become  so  specu- 
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lative,  that  tlie  old  merchants  have 
withdrawn  from  tlieni.  We  instance 
the  trade  with  Russia,  which  Ims  be- 
come nearly  as  gambling  in  its  clm- 
racter  as  haiard  or  rouge  et  noir. 

The  practices  which  have  hitherto 
been  unconstitutionally  and  illegally 
enforced  in  matters  of  civil  account, 
and  which  were  stealthily  introduced 
by  the  law  courts  traitorously  daring  to 
legislate,  and  with  unparalleled  effront- 
ery trampling  down  Magna  Charta  for 
the  sake  of  gold,  have  also  been  the 
brooding  nesu  of  the  most  execrable 
race  of  vermin  in  the  known  world, 
the  common- litw  attorney  —  a  race  be- 
gotten by  usurers,  and  both  of  them 
fattened  to  repletion  by  spendthrifts 
aiid  fools  of  fortune;  but  neither  of 
whom  would  have  been  able  to  dis- 
grace themselves,  or  impoverish  their 
fiiroilies,  if  the  surreptitious  practice  of 
arrest  and  legal  interference  had  not 
prompted  the  avarice  of  the  usurer 
and  the  extortion  of  the  lawyer. 

If  tlie  present  imperfect  and  unjust 
law  of  bankruptcy  were  to  remain  — 
whicli  it  ought  not,  without  some  mo- 
dification— a  clause  should  be  added, 
making  all  persons  who  either  drew, 
accepted,  or  endorsed  bilb  of  exchange, 
liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  Peers  of 
Uie  realm,  men  of  foitune,  officers  in 
Uie  army  or  navy,  and  persons  living 
on  income,  but  unconnected  with  trade, 
would  be  very  cautious  not  to  subject 
tliemselves  to  that  law.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change infers  trading — it  ought  only 
to  be  used  by  merchants  ;  tliere- 
(bre,  all  who  use  it  sliould  be  consi- 
deied  in  that  capacity.  The  effect 
would  be  to  diminish  lo  a  minimum 
tlie  number  of  accommodation  bills,  or 
kites,  and  to  render  t|ie  remaining  few 
convertible  into  cash  on  fair  terms. 
Now,  the  bills  of  noblemen,  and  men 
not  in  trade,  are  cashed  by  the  usurers 
at  ten  pounds  bonus  for  every  hundred 
pounds  for  three  months,  and  5  per  cent 
interest ;  that  is  the  lowest  sum  taken 
by  them — in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stance9,50and60percent  are  obtained. 
As  that  money  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  only  wanted  to  gratify 
vanity,  extravagance,  and  profligacy, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  restrain 
the  system  on  public  grounds,  and  that 
measure  would  act  like  magic ;  for,  with 
all  their  recklessness  and  extravagance, 
our  aristocracy,  young  and  old,  would 
recoil  from  the  idea  of  bankruptcy. 

Legislators  of  our  time  seldom  refer 


to  principles,  but  urge  that  weakest  of 
all  reasons,  eipedienej^^  for  the  intio- 
duction  of  new  enactments,  or  altera- 
tions of  the  great  pnnciples  on  wbieb 
our  laws  were  founded ;  which  verifies 
these  words  of  Coke :  **  To  say  the 
truth,  almost  all  the  perplexed  ques- 
tions which  have  disgraced  our  English 
courts  of  justice  owe  their  original,  not 
to  the  law  itself,  but  to  innovations  that 
ha\  e  been  made  on  it  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, overladen  with  provisoes  and 
additions,  and  many  times  on  a  sud- 
den penned  or  corrected  by  men  of 
none  or  very  little  judgment  in  law." 
(2  Rep.  Pref.)  Hiose  words  apply 
with  great  force  to  the  uneoostitatiooai 
innovations  on  matters  of  account  be- 
tween debtor  and  creditor;  and  the 
whole  of  which  innovations  are  founded 
xm  the  declaration  of  expediency,  vhieh, 
if  properly  interpreted,  means,  **  A  new 
and  more  expeditious  metliod  of  rob- 
bing the  creditor,  ruining  the  debtor, 
and  obtaining  fiora  one,  or  both  of 
them,  the  greatest  amount  of  cosla." 
Tlie  total  abolition  of  all  laws  on  the 
subject  would  sweep  away  every  difS- 
cuhy,  and  place  every  debt  on  tlie  fbot-^ 
ifig  of  a  debt  of  honour.  It  is  not 
Utopian  to  believe  tliat  such  a  bond 
would  be  held  very  sacred  ;  and  when 
any  clear  case  of  a  breach  of  it 
occurred,  the  delinquent  would  be  a 
marked  and  dishonoered  roan.  Tliat 
consequence  would  soon  grow  imo  a 
system,  the  influence  of  which  would 
operate  with  great  effect  on  all  classes. 
Now,  among  the  working  orders  tliere 
is  scarcely  any  otlier  law  than  the  law 
of  honour  in  money  transactions ;  and 
there  is  not  much  to  find  fttult  with, 
considering  the  degree  of  mental  and 
moral  civilisation  in  which  they  are. 
In  the  minor  courts,  the  coniplaints 
and  summonses  are  either  among  fools, 
lovers,  or  the  lowest  of  the  population. 
The  loan-societies  are  very  strong  proofii 
of  tlie  true  feeling  of  honour  in  such 
matters  among  the  poor.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  a  bondsman  is  called  on  to 
pay  the  amount  to  the  society  for  which 
lie  has  been  security.  Tlie  instances 
are  not  one  in  many  thousand  loans. 
If  that  correct  feeling  shews  itself  in 
one  marked  instance,  it  may  be  justly 
concluded  that  it  would  on  a  more 
extended  scale. 

If  it  should  be  afiirnned,  tliat  a  sys- 
tem of  payment  in  ready  money  could 
not  be  carried  on  in  this  great  mer> 
cantile  country 
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llMt  mercluuiU  are  the  only  men  who 
could  shew  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to 
uphold  the  assertion ;  and  that  would 
be,  the  incdnfenience  of  paying  sums 
of  Urye  amount  in  ready  money.  They 
laay  pursue,  if  it  please  tliero,  the  same 
method  they  now  employ ;  but  it  will 
not  be  supported  by  writs  and  arrests, 
but  by  the  law  of  honour.  A  differ- 
ence decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the  creditor. 
We  have  in  England  societies  of  poor 
operatifes,  amounting,  we  hear,  to 
nearly  sixty  thousand,  who  cooperate 
and  pay  cash  for  every  article  they 
consume,  and,  consequently,  purchase 
in  for  the  lowest  market-price.  Those 
oo-opeiative  societies  were  founded  by 
the  poor  for  mutual  preservation.  They 
fifst  subscribe  a  small  sum  each,  as  a 
nacleos;  and  fit  up  a  store-room,  and 
purchase,  to  the  extent  of  their  funds, 
aH  the  necessaries  of  life :  the  members 
alone  are  allowed  to  take,  for  a  mini- 
mom  of  profit,  the  necessaries  tlius 
purchased.  No  intemperate  or  idle 
person  is  permitted  to  become,  or  re- 
main, a  member.  All  members  of 
their  society,  who  are  out  of  work,  are 
employed  by  the  society  at  lower  wages 
than  are  paid  by  tlie  manufacturer ;  so 
they  are  employed  for  their  own  and 
tlie  society's  benefit,  and  not  restrained 
from  seekuiic  employment  at  higher 
wages.  Some  of  these  societies  have 
libraries,  schoolmasters,  and  mistresses 
—  even  handicraftsmen  to  work  for 
them,  at  journeymen's  wages :  so  that 
they  obtain  education  for  their  children, 
and  many  necessaries  (such  as  shoes 
and  garmi  nts),  at  the  lowest  price. 

By  this  cO'Operation,  and  never- 
iailini;  employment,  they  screen  them- 
selves from  want ;  and,  by  insisting  on 
temperate  liabits  among  the  members, 
they  raise  their  mental  and  moral  con- 
daion;  and,  by  obtaining  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  a  minimum  of  profit, 
they  are  taught  economy  and  fore- 
thought. The  fower  orders,  of  whom 
those  societies  consist,  fiamed  them 
without  legislative  interference,  and  are 
forming  a  ground-work  which,  in  time, 
will  prove  personally  useful  to  the 
workmen,  and  of  importance  to  the 
state;  because  it  is  a  sound  method  of 
preserving  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion from  want  and  degradation.  In 
those  societies  we  see  a  complete  ready^ 
money  nfMtem  adtfantageousty  pursued^ 
even  to  hiring  teachers  for  their  child- 
ren, and  sending  them  to  the  schools 
at  the  lowest  possible  charge  which 
will  pay  the  wages  of  the  teachers. 


Tlie  working  cla«ses  have  also  formed 
anotlier  association,  whidi  is  gradually 
efl^ting  much  good — the  Temperance 
Societies.  The  government  sliould  fos- 
ter them  with  care,  as  a  mean  of  di- 
minishing intemperance  among  the 
people ;  and  which  is  a  cause  of  im- 
providence in  pecuniary  matters.  While 
the  working  classes  feel  their  wants, 
and  are  conscious  of  the  national  failing 
of  drunkenness,  with  great  good  sense 
and  resolution  form  themselves  in  so- 
cieties for  mutual  comfort  and  protec- 
tion, and  to  support  by  example  their 
desire  for  reformation  in  ttieir  Iwbits  of 
intemperance,  we  do  not  see  any  as- 
sistance afibrded  by  our  lei^islators  to* 
respond  to  those  efforts;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits  is  deemed 
too  valuable  to  tiirow  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  consumption:  and  the 
fluctuations  in  demand  for  manufiic- 
tured  goods  are  not  attempted  to  be 
guarded  against  on  principle,  but  tlie 
poor  are  left  to  protect  themselves  as 
tliey  l>est  may.  Sudi  defects  in  the 
higliest  points  of  legislation  shew  that 
we  are,  with  all  our  presumption,  with 
all  the  flattering  unction  we  lay  on 
ourselves,  mere  barbarians  in  moral 
politics;  and  are  likely  to  remain  so, 
until  some  master-mind  shall  force  it 
on  the  notice  of  the  higher  classes. 

We  proved  to  demonstration,  in  our 
Number  for  February j  that  the  whole 
existing  practice  of  the  law  courts  in 
matters  of  account  between  man  and 
man,  had  been  stealthily  built  upoa 
fiction  and  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of 
legal  plunder.  In  fiict,  the  couits  took 
upon  themselves  to  legislate — an  as- 
sumption of  power  closely  allied  to 
treason,  and  which  should  be  sternly 
inquired  into  and  publicly  condemned ; 
an^  the  courts  restrained  in  their  acts, 
and  made  to  be  tlie  mere  executives  of 
the  laws.  It  is  a  very  startling  fact, 
that,  during  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place,  for  four  successive  years, 
in  both  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
Commons,  no  law  officer,  or  any  other 
lawyer^  ever  said  one  tyUable  on  the 
comtUutional  and  legal  grounds  of  the 
practice  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  for 
debt ;  that  is,  for  civil  actions  of  ac^ 
count!  If  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
grounds  of  a  practice  by  which  fifteen 
thousand  persons  were  perpetually  in 
prison,  while  their  trades  were  ruined 
and  their  fiimilies  left  destitute,  their 
ignorance  ought  to  be  attached  to  them 
as  a  badge  of  shame  and  reproach;  u 
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they  were  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  the  law,  and  knew  ilml 
Magna  Charta  had  been  surreptitiously 
▼iolated,  and  were  silent,  they  are 
worthy  of  an  immortality  of  infamy,  as 
being  guilty  of  misprision  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  great  charter. 

This  periodical  was  the  first  to  publicly 
shew  to  the  world  that  Magna  Charta 
had  been  violated,  and  tliat  arrest  and 
imprisonment  for  debt  were  unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal.  MagnaChartamust 
be  preserved,  or  the  great  foundation 
of  our  liberties  and  rights  is  sapped. 
The  next  traverse  and  secret  advance 
would  be  against  the  great  bulwark, 
**  Habeas  Corpus."  All  legislation, 
all  practice  in  opposition  to  those  safe- 
guards, is  positive  treason  to  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people,  and  should  be 
visited  as  such,  vrithout  hesitation  and 
without  scruple. 

One  great  effect  of  legislating  on 
principles,  and  rejecting  the  plea  of 
**  expediency,"  is,  that  to  put  a  prin- 
ciple into  execution  requires  but  few 
words,  and  no  pronsoes;  the  reason 
is  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity : 
It  does  not  call  for  a  complication  of 
machinery,  wheel  within  wheel,  and 
intricacy  beyond  intricacy,  as  expe- 
diency and  falsehood  demand,  to  be 
made  even  efficient  in  villany.    Our 

!>resent  practice,  as  we  have  shewn,  is 
bunded  on  tlie  trampling  down  of 
principles,  and  the  assumption  of  ex- 
pediency. Legal  interference  is  upheld 
oy  the  plunderers  who  so  jesuitically 
extract  oy  it,  at  least,  a  million  pounds 
a-year ;  and  by  the  fools  who  are  their 
dupes.  Compel,  by  non-interference, 
a  greater  difficulty  in  procuring  undue 
credit,  and  thus  leading  by  its  influence 
to  a  ready-money  system,  and,  at  one 
swoop,  the  whole  of  that  horrible  and 
demoralising  race,  the  common -^aw 
attorney,  will  be  annihilated  ;  with 
them  fiill  those  pests,  the  usurers :  spe- 
culators without  capital  next  sink  into 
oblivion ;  sherififs'  officers,  et  id  genui 
omnef  extortioners,  and  ruffians,  must 
seek  an  honest  livelihood  by  their  in- 
dustry,  instead  of  one  of  sneaking 
plunder.  Your  bail-courts  are  cleansed 
of  unceasing  perjury ;  your  higher 
courts  (in  this  instance,  supreme  in 
villany),  of  practices  which  are  too 
foul  to  name,  as  they  combine  treason 
against  the  palladium  of  our  liberties, 
deliberate  judgments  to  imprison,  ruin, 
demoralise,  and  destroy  by  slow,  cold- 
blooded,   and   illegal    murder.     The 


heart-burnings,  un-Christian  feelings, 
rohhery,  ruin,  desolation,  and  demo- 
ralisation, occasioned  by  the  execotioii 
of  fifty  thousand  writs  a-year,  would 
cease  at  once.  The  expense,  squalor, 
desperation  (which  is  felt,  for  the  law 
can  go  no  further),  and  low  debauchery 
of  the  prisons,  would  be  put  an  end  to. 
Instead  of  this  Augean  mass  of  treason, 
infamy,  cruelty,  and  useless  torture 
and  plunder,  there  must  spring  up  a 
healthier  tone  of  mind  on  all  pecuniary 
subjects;  caution, restraint, forethought, 
economy,  independence,  honour,  sim- 
plicity of  living,  would  be  necessary 
consequences.  Witli  those  ennobling 
feelings  would  come  a  diminution  of 
woridly  care  and  anxiety ;  much  of 
which  arises  from  our  legal  practice, 
and  our  domestic  want  of  firm  and 
well-trained  feelings  in  money  matters. 
In  addition  to  those  great  and  useful 
consequences,  the  whole  manufacturing 
population  would  be  materially  bene- 
fited; for  it  would  act  as  a  powerfiil 
check  on  speculations  undertaken  frith 
the  gambling  chances  of  gains  on  un- 
due credit,  and  materially  check  the 
fluctuations  in  trade:  it  would  pro- 
bably diminish  the  ruinous  competition 
among  the  manufiicturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers,  and  thus  tend  to  raise  and 
keep,  at  a  more  even  amount,  the 
wages  of  the  operative.  Such  vast 
advantages  should  be  considered  with 
great  deliberation  by  the  legblature; 
the  opponents  will  be  tradesmen  who 
can  afford  long  credit,  and,  by  so 
doing,  obtain  vast  profits;  great  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  who  desire  to  re- 
tain summary  power;  usurers,  attor- 
neys, sheriffs*  officers,  spendthri^s,  pro- 
fligates, gamesters,  and  men  whose 
intellects  are  so  limited  as  to  mistake 
prejudice  and  their  opinions  for  reason 
and  sound  policy.  Among  the  re- 
flecting, the  high-minded,  the  cautious, 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  tlieir  estates 
handed 'down  unimpaired;  the  philan- 
thropist, who  is  desirous  of  seemg  the 
increase  of  happiness  of  the  human 
race ;  and  the  philosopher,  who  can 
see  the  future  effects  on  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  community,  will  stre- 
nuously and  heartily  support  it.  We 
are  not,  perfutp*,  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened and  civilised  to  adopt  such  a 
system,  and  sweep  such  evils  as  we 
have  enumerated  away  vrith  a  stalwart 
and  decided  hand ;  but  we  shall  come 
to  it,  and  the  first  record  of  its  being 
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A  CAMTABH  MOTIONS  OF  APRIL   FOOLS,  MAY-DAY,  AKD   OTHBR 
a£NTlM£NTALS. 

I. 

Leaft  June  the  poets  praise; 

Her  balmy  airs  and  sunny  leisure. 
And  glimmering  nooks  for  lovers'  lays ; 

Fair  lawns  for  the  Tent  of  Pleasure : 
But  I  awake  a  simpler  measure. 

And  breathe  a  livelier  strain  of  song, 
To  hail  thy  costly  Ship  of  Treasure,* 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long, 
Mother  of  flowers  that  do  not  spin  : 

The  trees  again  begin  to  sprout, 
And  crocuses  are  coming  in. 

And  Melbourne's  crew  are  going  out. 

II. 

Awake  I  awake  I    The  County  Ball, 

Of  Folly's  tree  the  greenest  scion. 
Already  gleams  close  by :  in  Ilall, 

You  hear  of  nothing  but  the  Lion,  f 
Already  many  a  faded  slip 

Its  transmigration  has  begun  ; 
White  socks  in  carmine  take  their  dip ; 

Flys  are  bespoke  of  Mr.  Nunn. 

III. 

In  Julia's  eyes  the  Archer  strong 

Begins  to  light  his  amorous  train  ; 
And  Myra  breathes  a  sweeter  song ; 

And  o'er  the  fair,  the  soft  Lauraine, 

The  Graces  scatter  perfum'd  rain. 
From  her  ruby  lips  the  honey, 

Like  music  on  the  spirit,  flows ; 
And  from  her  eyes,  so  blue  and  sunny,    . 

Love  breathes  the  sweetest  breath  of  rose ;  | 
And  neck,  and  cheek,  and  forehead,  shine  : 

The  wreath  of  pearl  entwines  her  hair, 
And  faint  hues  ot  the  snow  divine 

Just  glimmer  through  the  woven  air! 
Love's  purple  wings  are  round  her,  save 

The  channer  from  a  cloister*d  Ghoul. § 
Wave,  Cambridge !  all  thy  banners  wave  1 

Charge  for  Lauraine !  O  April  Fool ! 

IV. 

Write  to-night  to  Mr.  Fraser 
(Twopence  afler  half-past  nine), 

*  The  Ship  of  Fools  will,  perhaps,  recur  to  the  memory. 

t  The  Assembly  Rooms. 

X  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Greek  erotic 
poetry  to  perceive  the  fall  beauty  and  propriety  of  this  image :  as  a  very  learned 
•cliolar  of  Trinity  observes,  there  are  depths  in  it  not  to  be  forded  by  the  uninitiated* 
The  perfection  to  which  the  transparency  of  ball  costumes  has  been  brought,  abund- 
antlT  merits  the  description  in  the  concluding  line  of  the  stanza. 

J  See  the  Jro^ion  N^fcti,  pimim.  digitized  by  VjUU^Ic 
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In  a  running  hand,  and  say, "  Sir, 

I  presume  to  send  a  line. 
Merely  to  mention  my  desire 

That  the  enclosed  Dramatic  Scene, 
Imbued,  I  think,  with  tragic  fire, 

May  find  a  place  in  your  Magazine : 
And  please  to  send  me,  by  the  Times 

(From  Blue  Boar,  Hollwrn),  what  your  rule 
Of  payment  now  allows  for  rliymes. 

Yours,  &c.,  April  Fool." 

V. 

Order  WhewelKs  Book  of  Science,* 

Three  octavos,  two  pound  two ; 
Fling  St.  Andrew's  Chief  defiance  ; 

Laugh  to  scorn  the  Yellow  and  Blue. 
From  every  flinty  rock  the  spell 

Of  Genius  bids  the  waters  flow ; 
And  o'er  each  mouldering  aiitique  well 

Poetic  rays  of  fancy  glow : 
Hanging  in  Silent  rapture  o*er 

Each  living  portrait  of  a  mind, 
See  starry  Galileo  soar  ; 

Newton  in  costly  tomb  enshrined. 
Behold  the  glittering  chorus  wind 

From  Grecian  or  Italian  school, — 
lias  Brewster  written  for  the  blind  ? 

Sign  your  order,  "  April  Fool  T 

VI. 

0  April  Fools  !  yet  am  not  I 
A  brother  of  the  fruitful  clan. 

Since  youth  first  shone  into  my  (7e, 

And  led  the  infant  up  to  man  ? 
For  me,  too,  has  the  harp  been  strung, — 

For  me  Rossini*s  music  pour'd  ; 
And  I  on  Beauty's  lips  have  hung. 

At  Beauty's  knees  adored  1 

VII. 

But  Cupid  now  looks  pale  and  sad, 

No  music  follows  in  his  track ; 
No  flowers  his  dreary  pathway  glad  ; 

Tlie  golden  feathers  at  his  back, 
Which  once  l)eamed  with  a  magic  spell. 

As  joyous  Attic  poets  shew  him,t 
llie  Schoolmaster  has  clipp'd  so  well. 

That  Lady  Jersey  wouldn't  know  him. 

VIII. 

1  can  remember  very  well 

When  first  a  little  boy  at  Harrow, 
I  leapt  into  the  Upper  Shell, 

All  sleek  and  fatten*d  with  the  marrow 
Of  Eton  grammars  ;  Lempribre 

Prompted  the  name  of  Muse  and  Fury 

*  HUtoni  of  JnduetiiM  Seiencei :   the  merits  of  which  have  been  satisimetorily 
asecrtained  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

t  See  tb«  beautiful  description  in  the  "  Birds"  of  AristophAnes.    .^..^^ 
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To  eyes  just  peeping  at  the  chair 

Where  frown*d  the  tragic  pomp  of  Drury. 

IX. 

I  see  them  now  1  our  ancient  hall, — 

Names  which  the  lips  of  Faroe  are  singing. 
Carved  on  the  wall,  the  racket-ball 

Against  the  casement  ringing : 
Voices  and  sounds  1  I  hear  them  all. 

(The  red  wine  dances  in  the  cup ;) 
The  evening  bell,  the  morning  call, 

The  solemn  summons—*'  Going  Up.** 


It  is  a  pleasant  thing  sometimes, 

Afar  from  life's  tumultuous  sounds. 
To  glide  upon  the  stream  of  rhymes, 

And  once  more  wander  '*  out  of  bounds ;" 
With  LydaPs*  bard  to  fieel  our  heart 

By  childish  sorrow  idly  stirr*d, 
Brushing  the  mournful  tears  that  start 

At  sounds  which  in  that  day  we  heard. 
Thus,  gently  o*er  the  misty  past. 

The  fading  scenes  of  early  years 
Memory's  wat*ry  sunshine  cast, 

Awakes  a  rainbow  out  of  tears. 

XL 

Not  of\en  now  our  friends  we  meet, 

Wide  scattered  over  earth  and  sea ; 
One  slumbers  well  in  Downing  Street, 

And  one  beneath  an  Indian  tree. 
While  through  Life's  devious  roads  we  wind, 

For  ever  in  the  world  apart. 
We  carry  boyhood  in  our  mind, 

And  April  Folly  in  our  heart. 
And  Jackson,  in  the  Kerry  bogs. 

Is  looking  for  the  rose  and  myrtle ; 
And  Phipps  lias  got  a  coat  with  frogs ; 

Jolm  Uock's  in  love  with  ale  and  turtle : 
And  Green  supports  a  pony  chair ; 

For  Chittv,  Wilson  sports  his  door; 
And  Drury  breathes  Arcadian  air ; 

And  Riley  tans  at  Barackpore ; 
And  Skinner  talks  of  Shirley  Park; 

Peel  cuts  blocks  with  the  smoothest  noor ; 
Thornton  writes  sonnets  to  a  lark ; 

And  I  am  platting  rhymes  for  Fraser, 

XII. 
Tm  twenty-five !    Time,  onward  creeping, 

Still  finds  me  by  th'  ^gean  wave; 
In  Spenser's  shady  garden  sleeping ; 

Or  where  liarmonious  fountains  lave 
The  sweet  magician's  bower  of  rest; f 

Or  where  the  amorous  Tuscan  I  sighs 
His  woes  upon  the  Muse's  breast ; 

Or  round  the  isles  of  cloudless  skies  § 

•  Wordsworth.  t  Thomson's  CattU  of  IndoUnct.  t  Taiip.^^T^ 

f  The  Fortunate  Isles,  described  by  Pindar.  Digitize?  by  >^OOglL 
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With  solemn  Contempladoo  floatiog; 
Or  down  the  Cam  to  Rly  boating; 

Skulling  to  Chesterton  with  Taylor. 
Or  splashing  through  the  reedy  fen. 

For  dainty  snipes,  when  I  have  shot  'em ; 
Or  ambling,  *mid  the  hum  of  men. 

In  Bentley*s  *  tops  to  Five  Mile  Bottom. 

XIII. 

Tm  twenty-five  to-night  I    To  say 

That  I  grow  wiser  were  a  pleasure — 
Would  shed  a  lustre  on  my  lay ; 

And  yet  I  know  the  Common  Measure : 
But  still  I  think  no  English  prize 

Sounds  half  so  sweet  as  "  Music's  Duel ;"  f 
Blakesley  wants  spirit  in  my  eyes ; 

I  can't  find  out  the  wit  of  Whewell. 
I  don't  perceive  how  minm  one  X 

Corrects  each  youthful  thought  erratic ; 
Or  how  a  Christian  life's  begun 

By  hunting  Surds  in  a  quadratic!  . 

XIV. 

I  can't  see  how  eight  prayers  per  week, 

Uttered  for  men  to  chapel  driven. 
Can  teach  them  wisdom  calm  and  meek. 

Or  warm  their  hearts  with  fire  from  heaven 
What  visions  from  the  pillow  scare  us  ? 

What  blissful  thought  our  wo  beguiles  ? 
A  little  note  from  Mr.  Cams  — 

A  little  dot  from  Mr.  Styles  1 1| 
So  still  you  see,  at  twenty-five. 

In  vain  I  take  my  leave  of  school : 
Howe'er  I  preach,  howe'er  I  strive, 

I  still  remain  an  April  Fool  1 

XV. 

Lo,  while  I  write,  the  aureate  rays 

Stream  through  the  glistening  boughs— the  Loves 
Sunning  their  white  wings  in  the  blaze 

Of  Maia  and  her  doves. 
We  know  thee  by  thy  hawthorn  pale. 

That  o'er  the  verdant  lanes  we  see, 
Faint-gleaming,  like  the  snow-white  sail. 

Wafting  a  boat  of  Faery. 

XVI. 

For  ever  hath  the  poet's  voice, 
Sweet  Spirit,  sounded  in  thine  ear, 

*  Not  the  Grecian,  but  the  bootmaker.  f  By  Ctasbaw. 

t  Cootiilt  Bridge's  Algebra,  or  the  newest  Flack. 

$  The  preperation  of  Skeologicsl  students  is  a  disgrace  to  the  oniversitT ;  ao<I  ^ 
hope  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  subject  at  a  future  period,  and  m  a  gnvtf 
humour. 

I  Every  Trinity  man,  at  least,  will  remember  the  two  leading  college  functiooari«if 
the  senior  marker*  and  the  senior  dean ;  the  first  recording  our  appearance  in  ohipdi 
with  a  pin  on  paper ;  the  second  remiuding  us  of  our  absence  by  a  little  note,  tbe 
style  and  purport  of  which  will  be  fumiliar  to  many  of^^  r^^^^Ba|i^A. 
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Since  he,  who  bade  each  Muse  rejoicCy* 

Empurpled  all  the  Grecian  year : 
Or  he  in  singing  garments  soar*d, 

For  vihom  tlie  laurelfd  Chorus  play*d  ;t 
Or  love  s  own  darkling  songster  pour*d 

Her  sorrow  through  the  olive  shade. 

XVII. 

Our  Milton  loved  thee  I  —  with  the  dawn 

Hailing  thy  feet  with  amorous  song. 
From  pleasant  Horton's  flow'ry  lawn, 

To  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 
No  thoughtless,  careless  friend,  wert  thou — 

When  sunshine  from  his  eyes  had  fled, 
Weavmg  a  garland  for  his  brow, 

And  strewing  flowers  for  his  bed. 

XVIII. 

When  vernal  morn,  or  summer  rose, 

Or  garden  bloomed  no  more  for  him. 
Or  scented  flowers  thy  green  lap  throws — 

liiver  and  sylvan  fount  were  dim : 
Tlien  tenderly  thy  footsteps  stole 

Into  the  Minstrel's  lonely  room  ; 
Waking  an  Eden  in  his  soul — 

A  morning  in  his  gloom  ! 

XIX. 

So,  too,  when  Sorrow't  wintry  cloud 

Had  duird  the  eye's  poetic  fire. 
And  stormy  Care  the  head  had  bow'd 

Of  the  Gray  Father  of  our  Lyre,| 
Thy  breath  of  perfume  could  inspire 

The  bloom,  the  odour  of  the  lav ; 
Thy  hand  could  lead  the  joyous  choir 

Before  him  in  the  Muse's  ray. 

Gilding  the  cloudy  fall  of  day. 

XX. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  the  fragrant  May, 

Mild  Angel  of  the  western  breeze, 
Softly  your  dewy  pinions  play 

Upon  the  grass,  the  rustling  trees : 
So  &ar,  so  blue,  so  calm  the  day 

When  the  Enchantress  down  the  river  § 
Resplendent  sailed  in  proud  array ; 

While  Love  stood  by  with  sparkling  quiver, 
Feeding  her  languid  eyes  with  fire ; 

And  from  her  vermeil-tinctured  cheek 
The  delicate  hue  of  young  Desire, 

Love's  purple  light,  was  seen  to  break. 

XXI. 

Now  Beauty  from  her  painted  cloud 

Illumes  the  misty  skirts  of  night; 
And  Eros,  through  the  glittering  crowd 

Of  spirits,  dances  into  sight :  ^ 

♦  Homer.  t  Sophocles.  |  Chaucer.        Digiti^oOjtoQOglC 
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And  blooming  Cytberea,  bright 

With  her  rich  bath's  celestial  dew, 
Glides  from  her  emerald  home  or  light, 

All  radiaot  with  ambrosial  hue ; 
Arrayed  in  incense-breathing  vest. 

Her  head  with  wreath  of  roses  crowned 
''  Tlie  Magic  Girdle  on  Her  breast ; 

Her  sandals  by  the  Graces  bound. 

XXII. 

Oh,  breathe  upon  my  spirit  now, 

Fainter  of  opal-colour'd  mom  ;• 
Pour  sunshine  on  my  pencil,  thou 

Whom  verdant  Devon's  bowers  adorn  If 
Or  iliou,  wliose  eager  wings  are  bright 

With  balmy  spring-time*s  roseate  glow, 
Carrol  I  ng  to  the  drowsy  light  — 

Gentle,  rural,  meek  Belleau  1 

XXIH. 

The  sower  in  tlie  furrow  stalks ; 

The  si  the  among  tlie  fresh  grass  glitters ; 
The  luver  in  his  garden  walks  ; 

In  cottage  eaves  the  swallow  twitters : 
But  vain  the  linnet*s  auburn  wing; 

The  wood-lark  pipes  a  note  of  gnef ; 
He  meets  us  not  by  bower  or  spring. 

The  Poet  of  the  Leaf  ft 

XXIV, 

Fair  Nature's  sweetest  Friend !  his  eye 

No  longer  hails  the  rose  or  myrtle ; 
May's  golden  pomp  unseen  glides  by  ; 

Unheeded  April  s  flow'ry  kirtle. 
He  dreams  beneath  serener  skies. 

No  more  by  sorrow's  cloud  o'ertaken  ; 
Since  Pity's  Minstrel  §  on  his  eyes 

The  dewy.flowers  of  love  hath  shaken. 

XXV. 

How  oil  the  fainting  sufferer  turns 

On  his  hot  pillow,  to  behold 
Thy  purple  flush  of  dawn,  and  bums 

To  gaze  upon  thy  cloud  of  gold 
Round  evenmg's  tent  of  crim^ion  rolled  ; 

The  red  wood  blazing  with  the  sun ; 
Or  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  fold ; 

Or  watch  the  lengthening  shadows  run. 
Tlie  mouldering,  mossy  bridge  he  sees 

Hanging  the  sylvan  streamlet  o'er; 
The  restless  foliage  of  the  trees 

Chequers  the  glimmering  floor. 


*  Sylvester.  f  Browne.  %  Thomson.  $  CoUins. 
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THE  EDIXDURCH  NEWSPAPERS. 

THE  EVENING  COURANT— THE  CALEDONIAN  MERCURY  —  THE  NORTH  BRITON  — 
TUE  ADVERTISER  —  THE  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  —  THE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  — 
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THE  SCOTTISH  PILOT  —  THE  GAZETTE  —  THE  NORTH  BRITISH  ADVERTISER— ' 
THE   BEACON  —  THE  CORRESPONDENT. 


Tub  press  of  Scotland  possesses  some 
features  peculiar  to  itself.    It  is  con- 
ducted, for  the  most  part,  by  men  who 
have,  by  their  own  talent  and  exertions 
alone,  raised  themselves  from  obscurity 
—  not  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  papers 
having  sprung  from  a  humble  rank  in 
life,  and  overcome,  by  dint  of  natural 
ability,  good  education,  and  honour- 
able perseverance,  obstacles  of  no  ordi- 
nary magnitude,  and  secured  to  them- 
selves a  respectable,  and  even  an  in- 
fluential position,  in  the  society  of  their 
country.    As  a  proof  of  this  statement, 
we  may  here  shortly  mention  that  John 
M'Diarmid,  the  editor  of  the  Dwnfries 
Courier,  who  is  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  author  of  the  Scrap- Booky 
and  the  editor  of  a  neat  edition  of  the 
works    of  Cowper,  was    originally   a 
weaver ;   Robert  Carruthers,  editor  of 
the  Inverness  Courier^  was  a  journey- 
man bookbinder;  Christopher  Torrop 
(a  rugged  name  enough!),  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Poit,  a  youth  of 
considerable  promise,  is  the  son  of  a 
tinsmith,  and   of  Swedish  extraction ; 
Charles  M*Laren,  editor  of  the  Scots- 
man, was  originally  a  mechanic ;  Wil- 
liam Benner,  for  several  years  editor  of 
the   Glasgow   Free  Press,  and   of  a 
Glasgow    magazine    which    bore    his 
name,  recently  editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Constitutional,  was  formerly  a  black- 
smith ;  the  brothers,  Robert  and  James 
Chambers,  who  conduct  the  well-known 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  are  the 
sons  of  a  tavern-keeper ;  and  Robert 
Chambers,  at  one  period,  kept  a  book- 
stall on  l^ith  Walk,  and  while  there 
published  a  small  work,  entitled  IlluS' 
traiions  of  Waverlei/,  which  attracted 
the   notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
made  him  thereafter  his  warm  friend. 

We  do  not  mention  these  particulars 
with   the   unworthy   intention  of  dis- 
paiagiug,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
iroL.  xvii.  KO.  CI. 


individuals  named.  On  the  contrary, we 
think  tlie  success  which  has  attended 
many  of  their  exertions  is  highly  honour- 
able to  them.  But  as,  of  course,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  experience, 
some  incidents  must  have  occurred,  of 
a  description  calculated  to  instruct  as 
well  as  to  entertain ;  and  of  interest,  as 
illustrative  of  what,  to  a  certain  extent, 
may  be  called  the  personal  history  of 
the  Scottish  press,  we  do  not  lake  any 
unwarrantable  liberty  in  submitting  to 
public  perusal  a  few  off-hand  sketches 
of  a  portion  of  the  British  press  with 
which  we  arc  intimately  acquainted, 
and  with  many  of  the  editors  of  which 
we  are  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy. 
But,  although  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject requires  that  names  will  be  some- 
what freely  treated — our  object  being 
to  describe  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  Scottish  papers,  indindually 
and  collectively,  in  connexion  with 
the  character  and  influence  of  those 
who  conduct  them — we  do  not  intend 
to  violate  any  confidences,  or  to  hazard 
any  statements,  but  such  as  are  guided 
solely  by  truth  and  courtesy. 

We  set  out  with  saying,  that  the 
Scottish  press  possesses  some  charac- 
teristic features.  What  these  are,  will 
appear  from  our  illustrations  as  we 
proceed.  The  details  on  which  we 
are  about  to  enter,  arc  different  alto- 
gether from  any  that  have  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject;  our  notices  being,  in 
some  degree,  retrospective  as  well  as 
contemporaneous,  and  personal  as  well 
as  historical.  The  path  which  we  in- 
tend to  pursue  in  this  matter  is  one  not 
yet  adopted  by  any  other  writer;  and 
while  we  shall  purposely  steer  clear  of 
all  such  debateable  matter  as  relates  to 
the  mere  circulation  of  the  newspapers, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  speak  our 
minds  freely  on  the  political  bias  of 
any  of  them  which  may  be  referred  to  : 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  refer  particu- 
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larly  only  to  those  which  are  the  most 
remarkable.  Tlie  information  which 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  bofore  tlie  read- 
ers of  Reg  IN  A,  relative  to  the  Scottish 
press,  is  derived  from  sources  which 
are  open,  in  a  great  measure,  to  our- 
selves alone.  So  much  by  way  of 
introduction  and  explanation. 

Scotland  supports  fifty-seven  news- 
paperS)  including  one  devoted  wholly 
%o  advertiwments ;  of  tliese,  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  possess  eleven  each; 
Perth,  four ;  Aberdeen,  Dumfries,  and 
Dundee,  three  each  ;  Ayr,  Berwick, 
Cupar  (in  Fife),  Inverness,  Kelso, 
Montrose,  Stirling,  and  Wick,  two 
each ;  and  Arbroath,  Elgin,  Forres, 
Greenock,  Kilmarnock,  and  Paisley, 
one  each.  And  here  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remark,  tliat  what  distin- 
guishes the  press  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  that  of  almost  every  country 
where  established  institutions  are  va- 
lued and  upheld,  as  exercising,  and  as 
calculated  to  continue  to  exercise,  a 
permanent  beneficial  influence  on  the 
national  character,  is  in  a  particular 
degree  observable  in  the  Scottish  press. 
We  mean  the  satisfactory  evidence 
which  it  aflfords  of  the  prevalence  of 
Conservative  principles  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  respectable  por- 
tion of  ttie  community,  fhe  prinoipal 
and  best-written  papers  —  and,  it  may 
be  added,  those  with  the  largest  circu- 
lation and  best  advertising  connexion 
—in  Scotland,  as  every  where  else,  are 
Conservative;  and  while  there  is  no- 
thing noble  in  sentiment,  or  elevated 
in  ciiaracter,  about  the  Whig-Iladical 
portion  of  the  press,  a  commanding 
attitude,  a  proud  consciousness  of 
right,  and  a  dignified,  independent 
bearing,  may  be  traced  in  every  feature 
of  the  Conservative  papers,  which  the 
others  cannot  attain,  and  need  not  at- 
tempt to  imitate.  Violating  no  private 
principle,  their  great  aim  is  to  guard, 
and  protect,  and  perpetuate  public 
honour ;  and  neither  prejudice  nor 
partiality  is  allowed  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  their  opinions,  or  their  vin- 
dication and  declaration  of  public 
duty. 

Tlie  first  French  revolution,. from  the 
mighty  and  terrific  events  which  sprung 
from  It,  occasioned  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  public  press  of  this  coun- 
try. To  meet  the  enlarged  desire  for 
intelligence  which  was  thereby  created, 
the  uewspapei*s,  generally^  exhibited 
aa  important  alteration  on  ifbeir  ap- 


pearance and  pretensions;  and  many 
of  the  papers  in  Scotland  became,  to  a 
material  extent,  changed  for  tlie  bet- 
ter. During  the  turbulent  period  that 
followed  the  outbreak  of  that  tre- 
mendous convulsion,  the  thirst  for  news 
was  very  great;  and  the  proprietori 
and  editors  made  correspondent  exer- 
tions to  meet  the  extensive  and  unusual 
deiDand  for  information  which  was 
generated  in  the  public  mind.  Many 
of  the  Scottish  papers  previously  bad 
very  little  original  matter,  either  by 
way  of  news  or  discussion ;  being,  in 

? general,  scarcely  better  than  reprbts 
irom  the  London  papers,  and  (torn  each 
other.  But,  af\er  that  event,  several  of 
the  journals  then  in  circulation  were 
enlarged ;  and  new  ones  were  started 
in  various  parts  of  the  countrj'.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  papers  which  are 
now  established  and  flourishing,  were 
not  in  existence  for  many  years  after 
the  era  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
late  Dr.  Adam,  rector  of  the  Edinburgh 
High  School,  used  pathetically  to  re- 
mark, that  he  felt  scarcely  any  Interest 
in  the  newspapers  after  that  period. 
But  he,  unfortunately,  was  one  of  those 
who  held  principles  in  common  with 
that  democratic  faction  who  wished  to 
introduce  into  this  free  country  the 
same  hateful  system  of  tilings  as  had 
been,  for  the  time,  instituted  in  France; 
and  only  his  genius,  his  learning,  and 
his  unassuming  demeanour — the  latter, 
certainly,  a  strange  quality  for  a  man 
of  democratic  tendencies  to  possess  — 
saved  him  from  being  classed  witli 
many  who  proceeded  more  actively 
and  publicly  in  their  unhappy  courses 
tlian  nis  amiable  disposition  and  retired 
scholarly  habits  would  permit  him  to 
do. 

We  begin  with  the  Edinburgh  press. 

Tlie  Courantj  in  many  respects,  may 
be  considered  the  principal  paper  in 
Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the  most  remark- 
able, and,  in  point  both  of  character 
and  business  connexion,  may  be  said 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Scottisli  news- 
paper press. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  Edinburgh  Evaiine 
Coitrant  was  the  Scots  Courant^  which 
appeared  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  or  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
century ;  and  at  6rst  consisted  of  eight 
small  quarto  pages,  and  was  sold  for 
three-halfpence  !  It  professed  to  con- 
tain **the  occurrences  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;*'  and  the  editor,  or  author 
as  he  called  himself,  kept  a  coffee- 
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house,  or  tavern,  in  Writers*  Court, 
above  the  Exchange,  where  he  sold  his 
paper,  and  where  "  advertisements  were 
taken  in.*'  As  vms  usual  with  the 
newspapers  of  the^  period,  no  original 
matter,  of  any  kind,  appeared  in  its 
columns.  The  Courant,  under  its  pre- 
sent name,  came  out  in  1705.  It  was 
then  published  twice  a-week;  but,  in 
1718,  it  was  changed  to  tliree  times 
a-week.  At  the  time  the  Courant  was 
begun,  it  was  customary  for  persons 
commenciog  new  undertakings,  such 
as  the  starting  of  a  stage-coach,  or  any- 
thing else  of  a  public  nature,  to  petition 
the  town  council  for  their  permission. 
The  projector  of  the  Courant,  with  all 
due  formality,  sought  and  obtained  the 
requisite  sanction  of  the  civic  function- 
iiries,  on  condition  that  nothing  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  place 
should  be  published  in  the  paper.  It 
is  singular  that  this  strange  ** reddendo** 
to  their  license  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter — down 
even  to  the  present  day — by  the  suc- 
cessive proprietors  and  conductors  of 
that  publication. 

We  suspect,  the  reason  for  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Courant  applying  to  the 
town-council  arose  from  this :— "  After 
the  Reformation,  tlie  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly  succeeded  to  that  of 
the  Pope,  and  no  book  could  be  printed 
till  a  license  was  obtained,  as  well  from 
the  church  as  the  civil  magistrate." 
Such  continued  to  be  the  law ;  at  least, 
till  the  Union. 

At  present  the  Courant,  though  it 
bears  the  title  of  an  evening  paper,  is 
published  on  the  morning  of  every 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Satunlay. 

It  is  a  curious  fi»ct,  that  the  cele- 
brated Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  was  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Courant  for  a  short  season, 
some  time  between  1706  and  1710; 
having  been  sent  down  by  eovernment 
to  the  Scottish  metropolis  ft)r  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  part  in  the  negotiations 
relating  to  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms. He  afterwards,  as  is  well  known, 
published  a  History  of  the  Union  with 
Seotlttnd.  From  that  period,  till  now, 
the  Courant,  by  pursuing  a  quiet  and 
"even  tenor*' — moderate  in  its  tone, 
and  uniform  in  its  principles  —  has 
come  down  to  us  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Scottish  papers.  It 
may  not  he  unintercstinj^  lo  slate,  that 
the  Courant  was  the  eurlirst  Scottish 
newspaper  whtcit  contained   what  is 


now  known  in  Scotland  by  tlie  name 
of  a  private  letter;  as  it  was  also  the 
first  to  obtain  intelligence  by  extra- 
ordinary means.  During  the  French 
revolution,  the  late  Mr.  David  Ramsay, 
the  proprietor,  managed  to  anticipate, 
by  twenty-four  hours,  all  his  Scottish 
contemporaries,  in  procuring  intelli- 
gence from  France  almost  as  soon  as 
the  London  papers  did ;  and  in  this 
way  the  Courant  got  a  hold  of  the 
public  mind,  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  It  has  acquired  especially 
the  confidence  of  the  business  part  of 
the  community,  and  possesses  a  staid 
elderly  gentleman  sort  of  character. 
Supporting  no  particular  party,  though 
inclining  to  the  Conservative,  it  lias 
obtained  the  respect  of  all;  and,  un- 
like other  papers,  it  is  distrusted  by 
none,  simply  because  it  makes  no 
pretensions. 

The  last  editor  of  the  Courant  was  a 
person  remarkable  in  many  respects. 
With  consummate  tact  as  the  conduc- 
tor of  a  newspnper,  he  united  habits 
the  most  extravagant,  and  practices  the 
most  unprincipled.  His  name  was 
George  Houy  —  a  name  that  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  northern  metro- 
polis, and  is,  perhaps,  not  unknown  in 
the  southern  capital,  as  borne  by  one 
who  stands  accused  of  daring  and 
successful  villany.  He  was  originally 
editor  of  the  Fife  Herald,  a  provincial 
paper,  now  of  Radical  politics,  pub- 
lished in  Cupar  (the  birthplace  of  the 
present  attorney -general.  Sir  John 
Campbell),  where  his  salary  was  not 
more  than  100/.  a-year;  but,  being  a 
man  of  enlarged  views  of  things,  Mr. 
Houy,  with  no  other  legal  resource 
that  we  ever  heard  of,  not  only  kept  a 
couple  of  racers  and  a  brace  or  two  of 
pointers,  but  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  in  many 
other  extravagances.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  fail  getting  deeply  into  debt; 
but  his  address  was  insinuating  in  the 
extreme,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune 
not  only  lo  find  people  in  that  limited 
sphere  willing  enough  to  be  duped, 
but  even  proud  of  bemg  taken  in  by  a 
man  of  his  plausible  exterior.  He  was, 
in  short,  the  Brinsley  Sheridan  of  the 
place.  No  wonder,  then,  that  on  his 
removal    to    Edinburgh,  which    took 

f)lace  in  1826,  with  an  increased  sa- 
ary  and  an  extended  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  with  opportunities 
for  excess  and  display  to  which,  in 
Cupar,  he  wai  comparatively  a  stranger, 
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he  gave  way  entirely  to  bis  natural 
propensities,  and  entered  upon  a  course 
of  dissimulation  and  deceit  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  disappearance  from 
the  country.  The  Sheridan  of  Cupar 
became  the  Fauntleroy  of  Edinburgh ; 
liis  career,  after  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  Modern  Athens,  having  some- 
what resembled  Fauntleroy 's  —  in  all 
except  the  finale. 

Like  U)at  ill-fated  banker,  llouy 
mixed  in  good  society,  filled  a  respect- 
able and  responsible  situation,  was 
never  known  to  fail  in  the  due  and 
efficient  discharge  of  his  duties,  bore 
a  fair  and  honourable  character,  was 
trusted  and  admired,  and  all  the  time 
he  was  pursuing  a  deep  and  damning 
system  of  forgery  and  fraud.  It  was 
supposed  that,  on  his  flight  from  Edin- 
burgh in  1828,  only  two  years  after  he 
had  come  into  it,  he  had  forged  to  tlie 
extent  of  10,000/.,  besides  being  deeply 
in  debt!  His  disappearance  from  "his 
accustomed  haunts  was  the  first  inti- 
mation the  public  had  of  his  defalca- 
tions. With  a  temerity  which  was 
equalled  only  by  the  boldness  of  tlie 
crimes  he  had  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully committed,  he  waited  in  town 
to  the  very  last.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore his  flight,  he  gave  a  party  in  his 
own  house.  He  afterwards,  for  a  short 
time,  attended  a  concert  in  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  George's  Street ;  drove 
to  the  Courant  office  about  eleven 
o'clock ;  leisurely  wrote  a  critique  on 
the  |>erformances,  which  appeared  in 
the  paper  next  morning;  quitted  the 
office,  and  was  never  more  seen  in 
Edinburgh.  It  was  supposed  he  had 
gone  to  America,  that  vast  refuge  for 
the  destitute,  and  ready  receptacle  of 
swindlers;  where,  it  was  understood, 
he  had  recourse  to  his  old  practices. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  he 
has  been  seen  at  Brussels,  and  is  be« 
lieved  to  be  now  in  Paris. 

At  Brussels,  it  is  stated,  he  had  re- 
course to  his  old  practices,  and  com- 
mitted a  successful  forgery  on  a  Mr. 

R from  Fifeshire,  who  was  for  a 

short  time  a  resident  in  that  fashion- 
able capital,  and  got  clear  off  with  his 
booty  before  the  latter  knew  any  thing 
about  it.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
on  which  Ilouy  drew  the  money,  as 

Mr.  R was  taking  a  quiet  walk 

in  the  Park,  endeavouring  to  catch  an 
appetite  for  his  dinner,  he  met  the 
banker  with  whom  he  had  lodged  his 
money  on  his  arrival  in  Belgium;  wlKk, 


after  the  usual  compliments  and  chat 
of  the  day,  remarked  on  parting, 

^^  Apropos,  R ;  you  have  over- 
drawn your  account  considerably  this 
morning.  I  cashed  your  cheeky  be- 
cause I  knew  there  was  no  risk  in  so 
doing;  but '' 

*'  Cashed  my  check !"  interrupted 
R .    "What  check?" 

*'  Why,  the  check  you  sent  this 
forenoon." 

"  Here  must  be  some  mistake,"  said 

R .    "  I  have  written  no  check 

this  week." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?"  said  the  banker, 
beginning  to  look  perplexed.  "  I 
thought  I  knew  your  signature  too 
well  to  be  in  any  doubts  about  it;  so 
cashed  it  at  once.'' 

"  You'll  oblige  me,"  said  R , 

"  by  shewing  me  this  check  you  talk 
about." 

"  Walk  witli  me  to  the  bank,"  said 
the  man  of  discounts,  "and  you  may 
see  it  this  moment." 

They  proceeded  to  tlie  bank,  and, 
as  soon  as  R—  cast  his  eye  on  the 
fatal  paper,  he  exclaimed,  "  That  ras- 
cal, Houy,  has  been  at  work  again! 
He  served  me  the  same  trick  before 

leaving  Scotland."     Mr.   R ,  we 

believe,  had  been  a  useful  friend  to 
Houy  before  his  delinquencies  became 
known. 

Connected  with  Houy's  history,  a 
remarkable  anecdote  is  told  of  the  for- 
bearance and  generosity  of  an  indivi- 
dual formerly  intimate  with  him,  bat 
whom  he  had  deeply  offended.  A  day 
or  two  after  his  flight,  this  gentleman, 
having  lefl  Edinburgh  some  time  be- 
fore, happened  to  be  sitting  in  a  road- 
side inn,  in  the  north  of  England, 
reading  the  newspaper,  which,  to  his 
extreme  surprise,  gave  a  detail  of  the 
guilt  and  disappearance  of  his  former 
acquaintance.  He  was  interrupted  by 
some  one  entering  the  room.  He 
looked  up,  and  beheld — Houy  himself; 
who,  on  seeing  whose  company  he  had 
dropped  into,  turned  as  "  white  as 
milk," — that  is,  when  not  made  blue, 
from  chalk  being  mixed  with  it.  The 
gentleman  observed  his  trepidation,  and 
coldly  said,  "  Mr.  Houy,  you  need  be 
unjler  no  apprehensions  from  me.  I 
believe  I  have  not  of  late  recognised 
you  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  where 
we  are  both  better  known,  and  I  sliaU 
not  recognise  you  here !" 

liouy  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  David 
Buchanan,  who  is  at  present  the  editor 
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of  the  Courant.  lie  is  a  native  of 
Montrose,  where  his  father  was  a 
printer,  and  appears  to  be  between 
50  and  60  years  of  age.  He  com- 
menced his  newspaper  career  in  Edin- 
burgh about  1809,  when  he  started  the 
HegistcTp  a  Whig  paper  of  the  Foxite 
school.  From  the  Register ^  which  did 
not  succeed,  he  was  translated  to  the 
Caledonian  Mercuri/f  where  he  con- 
tinued till  Houy's  Hight,  when  he  ob- 
tained the  editorship  of  tiie  Cottrant, 
His  style  is  calm  and  judicious.  Be- 
ing a  disciple  of  Ricardo  and  Mac- 
cuUoch,  he  never  inflicts  a  long  article 
on  his  readers,  except  when  any  point 
in  political  economy  comes  upon  the 
tapis,  when  he  shines.  On  the  bank- 
ing system  he  is  great.  Though  a 
Whig  of  the  old  rrglmCy  he  appears  to 
think  that  reform  has  been  carried  far 
enough  already ;  and  he  has  a  salutary 
dread  of  the  projects  and  designs  of 
rash  and  speculative  men.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan edited  an  edition  of  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations^  and  he  appears  to 
be  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the 
views  and  doctrines  of  that  and  the 
other  renowned  political  economists  of 
the  day.  He  has  written  several  able 
articles  in  the  Enct/clopadia  Britannicoj 
generally  upon  geography  and  political 
economy ;  and  is  the  author  of  the 
Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  published  by 
Longman,  some  years  ago. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  oldest  paper  in  Edin- 
burgh, and,  in  fact,  in  Scotland.    Pre- 


vious to  the  famous  year  1660  there  hud 
been  several  news-letters,  or  papers, 
on  the  afluirs  of  Scotland,  produced  in 
London,  but  reprinted  and  published 
at  Leith,  about  two  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, the  seaport  of  the  northern 
capital.  *  The  original  Mercurius 
CaledoniuSf  which  was  the  first  paper 
really  written  and  printed  in  Scotland, 
was  set  on  foot  the  last  day  of  the  year 
mentioned,  by  Thomas  Sydserff,  son  to 
the  Bishop  of  Orkney.  It  was  pub- 
lished once  a-week,and  only  continued 
till  the  22d  of  March,  1661.  The 
Caledonian  Mercury,  the  paper  at  pre- 
sent existing  under  that  name,  first  ap- 
peared in  1720,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
so  old  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
In  point  of  seniority  of  name,  however, 
it  periiaps  claims  notice  before  any  of 
the  others.  It  happens  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  without  an  editor,  being 
conducted  by  a  knot  of  young  Whig 
lawyers,  sucking  politicians,  and  ex- 
pectant commissioners,  who,  gratui- 
tously, it  is  said,  furnish  the  requisite 
"  leaders,*'  «cc. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  history  of  this  paper  is,  that  dur- 
ing the  short  struggle  of  the  pre- 
tender, in  1745,  it  was  his  official  or- 
gan. All  the  prince's  public  docu- 
ments and  despatches  appeared  in  the 
Mercury,  until  his  decisive  defeat  at 
Culloden.  It  is  now  a  Whig  paper, 
and  champion  of  the  government,  and 
at  one  time  had  an  excellent  circula- 
tion.    Dr.  James  Browne,  author  of 


*  Leith  is  celebrated  as  the  ^ace  where  all  the  first  attempts  to  establish  news- 
papers in  Scotland  were  made.  These  were  merely,  as  we  have  said,  reprints  of  the 
London  journala.  It  now  publishes  nothing  of  higher  pretensions  than  tlie  Commer* 
cial  List,  a  useful  twice  a-week  record  of  the  current  trade  and  shipping  of  the  port ; 
that  is,  of  the  arrivals  aud  sailings,  &c.  In  the  year  1653,  Oliver  Cromwell  pub* 
lished  a  newspaper  at  Leith,  which  existed  only  six  weeks.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  numbers  of  Old  Noll's  newspaper  could  yet  be  discovered  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  at  Edinburgh,  if  search  were  made  for  them.  We  find  tlie  following  in  a 
History  of  Edinburgh  : — "  Soon  after  the  establishmeut  of  a  post*oiBce  (in  1635),  the 
increase  of  general  curiosity  producing  a  proportionate  inquiry  after  public  trans- 
actions, gave  occasion  to  the  setting  up  of  a  newspaper.  The  first  of  this  kind  was 
the  Mercurius  Scoticus,  published  in  1651 ;  but  next  year  it  was  given  up,  and  a 
London  newspaper  was  reprinted  at  Leith.  In  1653  this  was  succeeded  by  another, 
named  Mercurius  Politicus,  printed  likewise  in  Leith,  but  in  1655  reprinted  at  Kdin- 
burgh.  In  1661,  a  ne%v  paper,  entitled  Mercurius  Caledonius,  made  its  appearance  ; 
but  lasted  only  three  months.  Another  then  took  place,  called  the  Kingdom's 
Intelligencer,  which  continued  seven  years.  Several  others  of  this  stamp  were  after- 
wards published,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1699  that  an  Edinburgh  Gazette  was 
issued  by  authority.  [It  had  been*fir8t  published  in  1680,  but  continued  only  for  a 
short  time  :  it  was,  more  properly  speaking,  revived  in  1699.]  In  1709,  the  town- 
council  granted  a  license  to  one  Mr.  David  Fearn,  an  advocate,  to  print  a  paper 
called  the  Scots  Postman,  and  discharged  all  others  to  print  on  his  days :  but  the 
following  year,  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe  obtained  leave  to  publish  the  Edinburgh 
Courant ;  "which,  as  it  had  an  existence  before  that  time,  seems  ^.t|^8  (Oj\u)^M^ 
older  tbui  the  Postman.  o 
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A  History  of  the  Highlandt  and  of  the 
Highland  Clam^  and  various  other 
publications,  of  whom  more  anon,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Metcuryy  and  during  his 
reign  it  was  ably  enough  written  ;  but 
now  and  then  some  articles  got  into  its 
columns  which,  in  a  city  like  Edin- 
burgh, could  not  fail  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion. One  of  these,  in  1829,  led  to  a 
quarrel  between  Dr.  Browne  and  Mr. 
McLaren,  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman^ 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  duel 
between  the  parties,  in  which  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Peterkin,  formerly  first  clerk  of 
the  present  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
(Murray),  and  afterwards  editor  of  the 
New  North  Briton  and  Kelto  CAro- 
nicle,  acted  as  second  to  the  doctor; 
and  Mr.  M*Donald,  sculptor,  bottle- 
holder  to  Mr.  McLaren.  Like  the  ce- 
lebrated duel  between  Tom  Moore  and 
Francis  Jeffrey,  it  was  a  bloodless  af- 
fair; but  it  afforded  a  good  deal  of  gos- 
sip and  laughter  to  the  ^uu/mmci  of  the 
north. 

The  North  liriton  was  set  up  soon 
afier,  on  what  is  called  constitution- 
ally liberal  principles,  by  Dr.  Browne, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Daniel  Lizars, 
bookseller  (now  in  Canada),  brother 
of  the  eminent  engraver,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Sir  William  Jardine,  baronet, 
the  naturalist.  On  the  fall  of  tlie  North 
Britoti,  which,  owing  to  a  disagreement 
between  the  proprietors,  took  place 
when  it  was  three  months  old,  the 
Mercury  again  received  the  benefit  of 
Dr.  Browne's  assistance ;  but  this  time 
his  articles  were  subjected  to  a  turvtU- 
lance  to  which  he  was  not  disposed  to 
submit,  and  soon  after  he  left  it  alto- 
gether; when  it  was  conducted  for 
three  years  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  editor  of 
one  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  lieviews. 
The  Mercury^  owing  to  its  slavish  ad- 
herence to  the  pseudo-liberalism  of  the 
day,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  stand- 
ing and  influence  in  Edinburgh.  It  is 
very  economically  conducted,  and  is,  to 
say  the  truth,  a  poor  concern. 

The  Edinburgh  Advertiser  was 
slaitcd  in  1760.  It  was  always  what 
may  be  called  a  plain-sailing  paper.  It 
•belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Do- 
naldson, of  Broughtonhall,  son  of  a 
bookseller  in  Tendon,  who  was  much 
harassed  by  "the  trade"  for  printing  in 
Scotland,  and  publishing  in  England, 
Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  The 
I  .ondon  booksel  lers,  at  that  time,  wished 
to  prevent  the  printing  of  English  copy- 


rights in  Edinburgh  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; but  they  were  unable  to  gaio 
their  point,— Mr.  Donaldson  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  resistance.  If  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  there  was  a  cbancerf  suit 
about  it,  m  which  "  the  trade*'  here 
came  off  *<  second  best."  The  late 
Mr.  Donaldson  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune  in  business ;  and,  dying  ^ght 
or  ten  years  ago,  left  220,000/.  to  en- 
dow an  hospital  for  poor  children,  at 
Edinburgh.  Some  years  prerious  to 
his  death,  he  sold  the  Advertiser  to  Mr. 
Claud  Muirhead,  its  present  proprie- 
tor. The  Advertiser  was,  for  a  short 
time,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers; 
and  is  now  conducted  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Crichton,  autlior  of  the  Hietory  of 
Arabioy  and  several  volumes  in  the 
Edifdntrgk  Cabinet  Library y  who  has 
made  it  an  excellent  and  unflinching 
Conservative  paper;  one,  too,  that  has 
done  good  service  to  the  cause.  On 
his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgbf  some 
ten  years  ago  (he  came  originally  frooi 
Dumfries),  he  h«l  the  prefix  of  Rev.  In 
his  name,  being,  as  was  understood,  a 
licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotbmd. 
Since  his  connexion  with  the  preSy 
lK>wever,he  has  dropped  the  Reverend. 
This  gentleman,  who  has  recently  bad 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  htsa 
by  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  on 
account  of  his  able  and  constant  de- 
fence of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions of  his  native  country,  we 
shall  again  mention  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Post, 
The  Advertiser  is  published  twice 
a- week. 

The  Weekly  Journal  was  set  a-going 
in  1790,  and  was  for  many  years  ^ited 
by  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  the  cele- 
brated printer  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
with  considerable  success.  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne was  a  native  of  Kelso,  where 
he  for  some  time  carried  on  business  as 
a  printer ;  and  where,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hughes, 
for  many  years  in  his  employment,  be 
succeeded  in  making  some  improve- 
ments in  the  typographical  art,  which 
attracting  the  notice  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  printing  of  his  popular  work, 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
was  Jntnisted  to  this  provincial  printer, 
who  executed  it  in  a  style  of  elegance 
till  then  almost  unknown  in  Scotland. 
Being  induced,  in  1805,  to  remove  to 
Edinburgh,  as  a  more  extensive  field 
for  his  exertions,  Mr.  Ballantyne's 
press,  from  the  taste,  accuracy,  and 
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beauty,  displayed  ia  the  works  which 
successively  emanaled  from  it,  soon 
acquired  an  eminence  which  it  lias 
ever  since  retained.    Sir  Walter  Soott^ 
the   old  and  constant  friend  of  Mr. 
BaUantyne,  was  also  a  proprietor  of 
this  paper;  and  in  consequence  of  bis 
coatrilmtiofls  to  it,  especially  on  the 
curreocy  question,  as    a£fected  Scot- 
land, in  his  femous  letters  of"  Malachi 
Malagrowther,"  which  were  ailerwards 
embodied  in  a  pamphlet,  it  acquired 
a  Ufge  circulation  —  at  one  time  the 
largest  in  Edinbuiigh.    It  was  mainly 
io  consequence  of  these  energetic  re- 
monstrances Uuit  Peels  Currency  Bill 
was  not  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
the  small  note  system  still  flourishes. 
Tlie  dramatic  criticisms  of  the  journal, 
written  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  the 
musical  articles,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Hogarth — the  latter  of  whom  is  the 
author  of  an  excellent  and  original 
work  on  the  history  of  music,  and  at  the 
present  time  \vrites  (though  he  hates 
aud  detests  its  politics)  the  musical  cri- 
ticisms  in   the  Morning  CkronkU — 
were  not  surpassed  by  those  of  aay  other 
publication  of  the  day.    After  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyae's   death,  which  happened  in 
January  1833,  it  was  conducted  by 
Thomas  Aird,  the  author  of  RtUgiom 
CAaracUritticSf  and  of  various  contri- 
butions   to   Blacktoood,  distinguished 
for  originality  and  imaginatire  power. 
He  has  since  become  the  editor  of  tlie 
Dumfries  Ueraldf  a  Conservative  pa- 
per, started  three  years  ago.    The  jour- 
nal is  now  conducted  by  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  Ballantyne. 

Connected  with  Mr.  Ballantyne*s 
editing  of  this  paper,  we  may  relate  the 
ibllowing  curious  anecdote:  —  In  the 
fifth  volume  of  Lockhart's  Life  o/Sit^ 
Walter  ikoCt,  the  speech  of  George 
1 V.  at  the  Great  Banquet  in  tlie  Parlia- 
roent  House,  Ediubiirgh,  in  1822,  is 
given  from  the  Edinlmrgh  Weekly 
JoumaL  It  so  happens  that,  though 
that  vei-sion  of  his  majesty's  speedi 
appears  in  all  the  works  published  at 


the  time  (not  newspapers),  it  is  not  his 
majesty's  speech  at  all,  but  James  Bal- 
lantyne's !  at  least  in  so  £ur  as  the  two 
last  sentences  are  concerned.  A  re- 
porter beloi^ing  to  tlie  Courant  was  sit- 
ting  beside  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  in* 
vited  him,  when  the  feast  was  Over^  td 
accompany  bim  to  his  bouse,  that  he 
miglit  look  over  his  notes.  The  re* 
porter  went  with  liiiDy  and  wrote  out 
the  royal  speech  in  his  presence.  On 
reading  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
speech  as  it  was  spoken,  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne exclaimed^  ^*  Ay  1  ay  I  his  ma* 
jesty  did  say  so;  but  it  is  not  good— ^ 
we  will  improve  it!''  With  that,  be 
took  his  pen,  cancelled  what  was 
written,  and  substituted  the  two  sen- 
tences which  appeaiped,  and  have  al- 
ways passed  current,  as  his  majesty's  1* 
This  is  a  tolerable  specimen  en  the 
ready  tact  of  f*  Jemmy  Ballantyne," 
who  was  an  excellent  fellow  in  his 
way,  and  generally  esteemed.  The 
Weekly  JottrntU  was  originally,  and 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  a  Tory 
paper.  It  now  inclines  to  Liberalism 
— more's  the  pity! 

The  following  chamcteristic  letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne, refers  to  a  ^*  strike''  which  took 
place  among  Uie  printers  in  the  Jowmd 
Office,  regarding  some  work  which 
they  refused  to  go  on  with,  unless  at 
higher  charges  tkin  usual : — 

"  Dear  James, —  I  heard  of  your 
mutiDv-.  We  will  help  you  all  we  can, 
and  I  advise  vou  to  stand  firm,  and 
punish  ringleaders,  llie  men  are  fools. 
The  work  would  be  easily  printed  in 
Loudon. 

**  I  return  two  BaUenden  books, — 
History  of  James  VI.,  aad  Melville's 
Memoirsj  borrowed  from  you  by  yoursj 
truly,  W.  Scott, 

**  Edinburgh^  Saturdatf, 

"  IV]  any  thanks  for  the  Lays  of  the 
Lindesays,  safely  received,  and  de- 
stroyed. I  shall  want  a  revise  of  the  en- 
cloeed." 

The  Ediahurgh  Chronicle  was  esta- 


•  Tho  actual  words  spoken  by  his  majesty  (George  IV.)  at  the  banquet  in 
Edinburgh,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  the  report  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  were : 
— ••  1  am  indeed  satisfied,  highly  satisfied,  with  the  reception  I  have  received  from 
all  classes  of  tny  subjects.  I  shall  ever  remember  my  reception  among  yon,  and  say 
with  truth,  with  fervour,  and  with  sincerity,  that  I  want  words  adequately  to  express 
my  feelings.'' 

Mr.  Ballantyne*s  version  was : — 

"  I  am  indeed  satisfied,  highly  satisfied,  with  the  reception  I  have  received  from 
all  classes  of  my  subjects.  How  itrongly,  how  deeply,  how  feelingly,  and  how  Hn^ 
cerely,  I  have  been  affected  by  all  this,  no  language  of  mine  can  adequately' h^^ei^^^^ 
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blished  in  1809,  by  the  late  William 
Watson,  printer,  who,  in  1811,  started 
another  paper,  called  the  Cyorrespond^ 
ent,  of  which  we  have  something  to  say 
hereafter.    There  is  no  paper  in  Kdin- 
bnrgh,  nor,  indeed,  in    the   empire, 
which  has  undergone  so  many  changes, 
both  as  respects  politics  and  proprie- 
tors, as  the  Chronicle,    It  has  veered 
round  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass. 
At  one  time  it  was  Tory,  then  Whig, 
then  Radical  ;    and   now  again  it  is 
Whig,  or,  rather,  that  "Fillanous  com- 
pound'' which  is  called  Whig- Radical. 
Mr.  Edward  Ilislop,  at  present  editor 
of  a  Londonderry  paper,  conducted  it 
for  some  years  very  judiciously.    It  af- 
terwards came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  David  Blackie,  writer  to 
his  majesty's  signet,  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
William  Jerdan,  the  talented  editor 
of  the    Literary   Gazette,  who    spe- 
culated a  good   deal  in  newspapers, 
by  which  he  ultimately  lost  all    his 
fortune.     Mr.  Blackie  was  also  pro- 
prietor   of   the    Edinburgh    Evening 
Foit  and  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette, 
the    latter    of  which  has  long  since 
gone    to    its   account.      While    Mr. 
Blackie     continued    proprietor,     the 
Chronicle  had  no  distinct  editor.  Afler 
his  failure,  it  got  into  the  possession  of 
the    late    Mr.    William    Blackwood, 
bookseller,  and   Mr.  John  Johnston, 
printer.      It  soon,  however,  changed 
hands  again,  and  became  tiie  property 
of  the  notorious  and  thorough-going 
William  Tail,  of  Tait^t  Magazine,  Mr. 
John  Anderson,  jun.,  publisher,  and 
Mr.  Johnston,  printer,  when  it  was 
edited,  and  in  great  part  written,  by 
Mrs.    Johnston,    wife    of   the    last- 
mentioned  individual,  the  well-known 
authoress  of  Elizabeth  de  Bruce,  &c. 
It  is  now,  we  believe,  or  was  lately, 
the  property  of  a  Mr.  Ainslie;  and  is, 
or  was  edited,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Murray,  author  of  the  Literary  History 
of  Galloway,  and  lecturer  on  political 
economy.    The  Chronicle  was  origin- 
ally published  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing ;  but  some  years  ago,  the  time  of 
publication  was  changed  to  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  Scotsman  is  the  next  oldest 
paper.  Its  first  number  appeared  in 
1817.  This  newspaper  origmally  came 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mac- 
culloch,  the  political  economist,  one  of 
the  titular — that  is,  the  class-less— pro- 
fessors of  Slinkomalee ;  the  late  Mr. 
William   Ritchie,  a  writer   in   Edin- 


burgh, a  gentleman  of  acknowledged 
busmess  habits ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Mac- 
laren,  its  present  editor.  The  Scots- 
man  was  started  avowedly  as  the  organ 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Edinburgh,  and 
it  has  all  along  maintained  its  position 
among  the  papers  on  that  side.  It  was 
at  the  outset  a  once-a-week  paper,  ptib- 
lished  at  ten  pence ;  but  since  the  year 
1822,  it  has  come  out  twice  a- week,  at 
the  usual  price  of  the  newspapers.  The 
change  was  not  at  first  agreeable  to 
some  of  its  readers,  and  its  circulation 
was  affected  a  little  in  consequence. 
After  the  £ishion  of  tlie  London  £/- 
aminer,  when  first  started,  it  professed 
to  insert  only  literary  advertisements ; 
but  it  has  long  since  seen  tlie  necessity 
of  having  a  net  for  all  sorts  of  fish  that 
may  come.  Mr.  Maclaren  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  a  mechanic ;  he  was  after- 
vrards  a  clerk  in  the  Custom  House; 
but  being  of  a  literary  turn,  and  of  re- 
tired and  studious  habits,  he  relin- 
ouished  his  situation  for  the  press. 
Although  his  politics  are  vile,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  science  he  has  made 
some  progress ;  his  attainments  in  ge- 
ology, in  particular,  are  considered  of 
no  contemptible  order.  The  Scotsman 
is  the  organ  of  the  "  Voluntary"  Dis- 
senters, and  is  characterised  by  its  vio- 
lent, and  even  sometimes  maniac,  or 
rather  demoniac,  attacks  upon  the 
church  and  the  clergy. 

The  Edinburgh  Observer,  also  a 
twice-a-week  paper,  was  established, 
propeHy  speaking,  in  1818.  In  it 
melted  the  Edinburgh  Sttir,  and  lat- 
terly the  New  North  Briton.  The 
Correspondent,  which  was  started  in 
1811,  by  Mr.  Watson,  printer,  already 
mentioned,  continued  till  1815,  when 
it  stopped.  It  was  recommenced  in 
1818,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Cor* 
respondent.  In  1822,  a  law  plea  took 
place  between  Watson  and  his  co- 
proprietors,  which  ended  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Observer, 
which  it  still  retains.  The  Correspond- 
ent was  a  Tory  paper  of  great  vigour 
and  usefulness.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
thing  about  it,  however,  was  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Edinburgh  press,  as  its 
editor,  of  James  Browne,  LL.D.  (then 
a  licentiate  of  the  Cimrch  of  Scotland), 
already  referred  to,  who  has  since  been 
known  to  the  public  of  the  northern 
metropolis,  as  Tory,  Whig,  and  Ra- 
dical,— otherwise  Colonel  Cloud,  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  ;.  successively 
the  ediio^ij^^U^p^^l|^,Sco*j  M^a- 
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zine,  and  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury 
and  North  Brilon,  and,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  of  a  series  of  unstamped 
political  publications,  which  did  not 
succeed ;  and  the  autljor  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  works  on  all  possible  subjects, 
at  few  of  which  his  name  appears.  Tlie 
doctor,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
learning  and  talent,  is  now,  we  believe, 
sub-editor  of  the  Encyclopadia  Britan- 
nicoy  and  a  Radical  of  the  first  water. 
Having  doffed  the  clerical  gown,  he  has 
been  for  several  years  an  advocate,  or 
barrister,  before  tlie  Scottish  courts ; 
but  it  has  not  been  his  hap  to  be 
blessed  with  many  briefs.  He  married 
a  cousin  of  the  late  General  Stewart, 
of  Garth,  whose  Skelches  of  the  High- 
lend  Regiments  were  revised,  and  the 
greater  part  re-written,  by  him ;  as  it  is 
known  that  the  gallant  general  was 
himself  no  great  hand  at  composition. 

The  Observer  was  for  some  time 
ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Sutherland, 
author  of  Tales  of  a  Pitgrifft,  and  other 
works  of  merit.  This  gentleman  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Forfarshire  militia, 
and  died  suddenly,  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  on  his  arrival  at  Montrose, 
to  which  place  he  had  proceeded  by 
sea  to  join  his  regiment,  having  left 
Edinburgh  that  morning  in  good  health. 
On  his  death,  John  Malcolm,  Esq., 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  42d  regi- 
ment, became  the  editor.  Mr.  Mal- 
colm was  the  author  of  Tales  of  Flood 
and  Field,  and  of  several  other  popular 
works,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Un- 
der his  management,  the  Obser-ver  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  a  taste- 
ful and  gentlemanly  paper.  Many  of 
his  finest  poems  appeared  in  its  co- 
lumns, and  it  was  altogether  more  a 
literary  than  a  political  journal.  Captain 
Malcolm  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
in  Orkney.  He  entered  the  army 
young,  was  seriously  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  which  rendered 
him  lame  for  life,  and  retired  upon  a 
pension.  He  devoted  his  time  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  and  died  in  1835.  The 
Observer  for  some  time  belonged  to 
the  late  Sir  Patrick  Walker,  usher  of 
the  black  rod  to  his  majesty  in  Scot- 
land, who  died  last  year;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Robertson,  writer  to  the 
signet :  but  shortly  before  the  death  of 
the  former  it  passed  into  new  hands, 
when  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Smith  was  appointed  editor. 
But  a  sort  of  fatality  seems  to  attend 
the  conductors  of  this  paper,  as  he 


died  not  long  af^er  his  appointment. 
The  Observer  has  had   four  diflerent 
editors  in  five  years.     We  know  not 
who  is  its  present  editor,  but  the  de- 
tails are  managed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Murray.    It  is  moderately  liberal  in 
its  politics,  but  supports  the  church 
establishment.     Mr.  Henry  Glassford 
Bell,  advocate,  author  of  Summer  and 
Winter  Hours,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  consistent  Conservatives  of  modern 
Athens,  formerly  wrote  the  dramatic 
department  of  this  paper,  under  the 
signature  of  "  Acris,"  and  very  pun- 
gent and  spirited  criticisms  they  were. 
Tlie  Observ€r,\ts  tendency  to  Whiggism 
apart,  is  really  a  good  sort  of  paper ;  and 
the  only  reason  we  can  imagine  why  it 
has  not  hitherto  succeeded  is,  that  it 
has  till  lately  preferred  pursuing  a  neu- 
tral coui-se  to  becoming  a  party  organ. 
If  it  adopted  a  decided  Conservative 
tone  at  once,  we  would  answer  for  its 
success.      That   gifted   and    facetious 
gentleman,    Mr.    Patrick    Robertson, 
advocate,   was   at   one  time    menda- 
ciously set  down  as  one   of  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the   Observer,  but  we  do 
not  suppose  he  ever   had   any  con- 
nexion with  the  press   in  his  life — 
at  least,  we  know  that  he  never  was 
a    proprietor    of  the    Edinburgh   Ob- 
server;    with  which   the  New  North 
Briton  was  incorporated  about  three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  copyright  of  that 
paper  having  been  bought  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  25/. !     First  and  last,  the 
North'  Briton,  and  Neto  North  Briton, 
cost  Mr.  Lizars,  bookseller,  consider- 
ably more  than  2000/.,  besides  helping 
to  involve  him  to  an  extent  that  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  business  and  quit 
Scotland. 

The  Edinburgh  Evening  Post  is  the 
next  in  point  of  age,  but  far  before 
many  that  have  been  noticed,  in  point 
of  character  and  talent.  It  was  started 
in  1827,  by,  if  we  are  not  misin- 
formed, a  Mr.  Bell,  a  lithographic 
Printer,  and  its  first  price  was  tenpence. 
'he  copyright,  soon  afler  its  commence- 
ment, was  purchased  by  Mr.  Black ie, 
whose  name  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  always  Conservative 
in  its  politics;  but,  on  coming  into 
Mr.  Black ie's  hands,  it  assumed  that 
unflinching  constitutional  tone  for 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  distin- 
guished. In  its  support  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  established  institutions  of 
the  state,  in  the  defence  and  vindica- 
tion of  its  party,  and  in  the  exposure 
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of  tlie  hollow  pretensions  and  dan- 
gerous principles  of  its  Whig-Radical 
opponents,  it  is  fearless,  energetic,  and 
uncompromising.  In  the  memorable 
year  1829|  when  the  Catholic  claims 
were  unwisely  conceded,  the  Fo»t 
deemed  it  its  duty  to  abandon  the 
ministry ;  and  from  that  period  it  has 
boldly,  and  ably,  and  successfully 
maintained  the  line  of  policy  advo- 
cated by  all  enlightened  Conservatives 
and  true  lovers  of  their  country. 
Having  all  along  adhered  to  its  prin- 
ciples, it  possesses  the  full  conBdence 
of  the  Conservatives  of  the  North,  of 
whom  it  may  in  some  respect  be  con- 
sidered the  organ. 

The  Poit  is  only  published  on  Sa- 
turday evening.  In  tlie  early  part  of 
its  career,  no  less  than  three  clergymen 
wrole  for  it,  viz.  the  Rev.  Andrew,  now 
Dr.  Crichton,  who  was  for  some  time 
its  editor ;  the  Rev.  George  Milligan, 
now  minister  of  Elie,  in  Fife,  ap- 
pointed tliereto  by  the  patron  of  tlie 
parish,  the  well-known  and  eccentric 
Sir  VVyndham  Carmichael  Anstruther, 
Bart.,  who  succeeded  unexpectedly  to 
the  title  and  property  on  the  accidental 
death  of  his  boy-nephew  at  Eton,  some 
six  years  ago,  and  whose  history  would 
form  a  romance  of  itself;*  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Neilson,  whose  singular  case, 
as  presentee  to  the  church  of  Little 
Dunkeld,  so  long  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  before  the  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical courts.  On  Mr.  Neilson*s  ap- 
pointment to  the  parish  referred  to, 
an  obiection  was  started  to  him  tliat, 
though  qualitied  in  all  other  respects, 
he  could  not  preach  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage,— Little  Dunkeld  l>ing  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Highlands  of  Perth- 
shire, and  this  being  a  qualification 
which,  it  seems,  was  considered  indis- 
pensable in  any  minister  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  labour  there.  The 
legislature,  some  time  ago,  gave  its 
sanction  to  a  similar  vegulation  with 
regard  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Wales.  A  bon  mot  of 
the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Neilson's  case,  on  one 
occasion  when  it  was  before  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Church,  is  worthy 


of  being  preserved.  The  doctor,  during 
a  long  deWe  on  the  subject,  bad  beard 
several  members  of  Assembly  repeatedly 
use  the  phrase,  '*  the  mouth  of  the 
Highlands,*'  in  relation  to  Little  Dun- 
keld, when  be  got  up,  and,  addressing 
the  Moderator,  said,  ^  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  Little  Dunkeld  being  the 
mouth  of  the  Highlands ;  if  it  be  so, 
it  certainly  ought  to  have  a  Gaelic 
tongue  within  it^ 

To  return  to  the  Poit.  It  continued 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Crichton 
so  long  as  it  remained  in  tlie  possession 
of  Mr.  Blackie ;  and,  during  this  pe- 
riod, most  of  the  young  men  of  talent 
in  the  northern  metropolis  wrote  for  its 
literary  department — the  ScoUish  Li- 
ieraty  Gazette  being  conjoined  with  it. 
After  it  had  been  sold  bv  the  creditors 
of  Mr.  Blackie,  who  died  in  September 
1832,  at  Brompton,  of  cholera,  Mr. 
Crichton  obtained  the  editorship  of  the 
New  North  Briton;  and  ultimately 
succeeded  to  tlie  managenent  of  the 
Advertiser^  where  lie  still  remains. 

The  Evening  Post  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Alexander  MacAUan,  advocate, 
author  of  the  Pocket  Lawi/er,  an  able 
and  useful  digest  of  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Christopher  Torrop,  a  gen- 
tleman of  decided  talent,  inteUigence, 
and  spirit,  was  then  appointed  editor; 
which  he  continues  to  be,  to  the  profit 
of  the  paper,  and  the  advancement  of 
its  reputation. 

The  Patriot y  a  Radical  paper,  was 
started  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 
It  was  edited  by  a  Mr.  Brunton,  who 
died  two  years  since  in  Paris;  and, 
since  his  death,  it  has  been  incoiporated 
with  tlie  Chronicle. 

The  Scottish  Pilot  was  lately  esta- 
blished to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Dis- 
senters, whose  organ  it  is.  Its  editor 
is  understood  to  be  a  certain  Voluntary 
preacher,  whoee  writings  liave  about 
them  all  that  rabid  violence  which  is 
cliaracteristic  of  his  ''order,"  when  th^ 
become  political  agitators. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Edinburgh 
supports  nine  papers,  besides  ''  the 
Gasette,  published  by  autliority,''  and 
the  North  British  Advertiur^  a  weekly 
paper,  which   admits    advertisements 


*  At  the  time  this  boy-nephew  was  bom,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Glasgow  papers,  oflfering  for  sale  the  reservation  of  the  title  and  eetate  of  a  bvronet, 
which  depended  on  the  life  of  a  **  sickly  infant."  This  was  underitood  to  be  by 
Sir  Wyndham,  who  then  considered  his  chance  of  inheritance  as  very  little.  We 
believe  he  would  have  sold  his  birthright  at  that  time,  like  Eaau,  "  for  a  mess  of 
potsge."  Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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only,  set  agoing  by  two  English  spe- 
culators, brothers,  named  "  J.  andJ. 
Gray."  The  metropolis  of  the  North 
lus  never  yet  been  able  to  maintain  a 
daily  paper. 

DEFUNCT  PAPERS. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  many 
attempts  to  establish  new  papers  have 
been  made,  and  have  failed.  Registersy 
BeaconSj  Examiners,  Citizens,  Stars, 
North  Britons f  Constitutions,  &c.,  have 
all  been  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
northern  public  in  vain.  In  1825,  Mr. 
Rintoul,  now  of  the  London  Si>€ctator, 
attempted  to  establish  the  Independent 
Times,  It  existed  only  a  few  months, 
and  proved  "  no  go."  Tlie  most  re- 
markable, in  inany  respects,  of  these 
unsuccessful  journals  was  the  Beacon, 
which,  during  its  brief  career,  produced 
an  excitement  in  the  public  mind, 
which  did  not  pass  away  for  some 
time. 

About  the  year  1820,  the  Radical 
press  in  Scotland  was  very  abusive, 
and  more   than  ordinarily  licentious. 
The  opponents  of  the  government  of 
the  day  were  bold  and  unscrupulous 
in  their  attacks  on  public  men ;  and, 
with  a  ferocity  natural  to  themselves, 
they  did  not  even  spare  private  clia- 
racler.    Several  of  the  most  honour- 
able   and    respectable    names    which 
Scotland    then  could  boast  were  re- 
peatedly  assailed    by  the    base    and 
calunmious  aspersions  of  malevolence, 
prejudice,    and    envy;    and  political 
rancour  was  carried  beyond  its  legi- 
timate bounds.     The  friends   of  tlie 
constitution,  stung  by  the  continued 
and  pitiless  attacks  of  their  adversaries, 
resolved   to  combat  them  with  their 
own  armoury,  as  the   only  effectual 
means  of  silencing  them.    Tliis  was, 
perhaps,  not  the  most  prudent  step 
they  could  have  adopted,  but  it  was 
just  what  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances.    To  crush  a 
yiper,  or  annihilate  a  **  pismire,"  one 
is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  weapon 
one  uses ;  the  heel  of  the  boot  is  more 
frequently  applied  than  any  thing  else. 
Hence  originated   the  Beacon,  which 
was  commenced   in  December  1820, 
and  lasted  only  nine  months.     It  was 
nominally  edited  by  aMr.  JohnNimmo, 
who,  though  known  previously  to  the 
public  only  as  a  compositor,  or  jour- 
neyman printer,  was  a  young  man  of 
considerable  talent,  and  had  devoted 


much  of  his  time  to  literary  studies. 
On  the  Beacon  being  given  up,  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  became  attached 
to  the  establishment  of  M.  Galignani, 
where  he  has  ever  since  remained. 
That  several  of  the  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  its  columns  were  calculated 
to  give  offence,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
there  are  many  ioumals  now  published 
on  what  is  called  the  Liberal  side, 
which  contain  matter  much  more  scur- 
rilous than  what  was  generally  printed 
in  the  Beacon,  which  was  started  ex- 
pressly to  oppose  the  progress  of  dis- 
affection, and  to  combat  and  expose 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  contained 
in  libellous  and  seditious  papers,  which 
were  at  that  time  extensively  and  in- 
dustriously circulated.  The  Beacon, 
however,  attained  a  great  portion  of  its 
notoriety  from  the  proceedrogs  of  Mr. 
James  Stuart,  younger  of  Duneam, 
then  one  of  the  leading  Whigs,  wlio 
discovered  that  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
principal  public  men  about  £dinburgh| 
friends  of  the  government,  liad  sub- 
scribed a  bond  for  100/.  each,  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  its  expenses. 
The  subscription  to  this  bond  was  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  Tlie  parties  to 
it  did  not  consider  themselves  pro- 
prietors; nor  were  they  ever  consi- 
dered so  by  any  one  but  a  few  inter- 
ested and  factious  individuals,  who 
made  a  handle  of  this  circumstance  to 
snit  their  own  views.  The  real  pro- 
prietor had  been  granted  a  cash  ac- 
count at  Sir  William  Forbes's  bank, 
when,  it  being  customary  to  have  se- 
curities, these  gentlemen  signed  the 
usual  bond  as  guarantees,  each  to  the 
amount  of  100/. — nothing  more.  The 
parties  had  no  control  over  the  paper, 
or  any  concern  in  it,  in  any  respect 
whatever.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  this  important 
document ;  and  he,  of  course,  was  ex- 
posed, with  the  rest,  to  all  the  obloquy 
and  abuse  that  was  poured  upon  them, 
on  the  discovery  of  the  names.  In  the 
fif^h  volume  of  his  Life  of  Scott,  Mr. 
Lockhart,  alluding  to  the  Beacon, 
denies  that  Sir  Walter  had  any  con- 
cern in  the  writing  or  editing  of  it. 
Even  although  he  had  been  willing, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  iff 
any  way  in  its  management.  "  Every 
part  of  the  advice,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart, 
**  with  which  tlie  only  man  in  the 
whole  conclave  that  understood  a  jot 
about  such  things^^^i^j^J^t^^ 
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of  alliance,  was  departed  from  in  prac- 
tice." Certainly,  no  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  concern  attaches  to 
Sir  Walter. 

The  publication  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  supposed  and  declared 
to  be  the  proprietors  led  to  the  instant 
discontinuance  of  the  paper ;  and  as 
various  actions  of  damages  were  threat- 
ened, several  parties  who,-  it  was  be- 
lieved, could  give  evidence,  left  Edin- 
burgh ;  but,  to  the  honour  of  printers, 
be  it  told,  that  three  or  four  compositors, 
who  could  have  established  all  that  was 
required,  and  who  knew  that  they  would 
be  liberal^  rewarded  had  they  split, 
remained  at  home,  and,  for  years,  no 
human  being  ever  heard  them  divulge 
who  were  the  writers  of  the  articles 
that  had  caused  so  much  dispute.  One 
of  the  first  results  of  outbreak,  or  rather 
of  upbreak,  was  Mr.  Stuart's  horse- 
whipping the  printer,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
in  the  Parliament  Square  of  Edinburgh. 
The  latter,  however,  posted  his  oppo- 
nent, and  averred  that  he  had  been  the 
whipper,  not  the  whipped.  Then  fol- 
lowed actions  at  law.  The  late  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  that  name,  obtained  a  verdict, 
with  one  shilling  damages;  and  Mr., 
now  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  a  verdict, 
with  Jive  hundred  pounds  damages,  for 
a  libel ;  the  import  of  which  was,  that, 
as  agent  for  the  Bank  of  England,  he 
had  prosecuted  an  individual  for  utter- 
ing forged  notes,  solely  for  the  emolu- 
ments which  would  accrue  to  himself, 
as  agent.  Even  Sir  James's  bitterest 
political  enemies  considered  this  as 
going  too  far.  He  has  always  been 
known  as  a  keen  partisan  on  the  Whig 
side,  and  verily  he  has  had  his  reward  ! 
but,  as  a  professional  man,  we  believe, 
there  is  not  a  stain  upon  his  character. 

A  paper  had  been  commenced  in 
tlie  town  of  Hamilton,  called  the 
Clydesdale  Journal^  which  afterwards 
was  transferred  to  Glasgow,  and  brought 


out  under  the  name  of  the  Sentinel.  It 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Alexander,  since  of 
the  Morning  Journal^  lately  of  the  Li- 
verpool Standard^  and  now  of  the  TAver- 
pool  Mail,  In  the  Sentinel,  several 
articles  reflecting  on  Mr.  Stuart  ap- 
peared ;  and,  in  a  poetical  eflTusion, 
there  occurred  a  stanza,  containing  an 
allusion  and  a  metre,  which  he  could 
not  brook ;  and  he  managed  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
poem,  it  is  said,  in  a  questionable 
manner,  and  under  circumstances  in 
which  a  former  partner  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, named  Borthwick,  was  implicated. 
Mr.  Stuart  immediately,  through  the 
late  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  challenged  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell,  Bart.,  the  ascer- 
tained author  of  the  verses.*  Sir  Alex- 
ander was  the  eldest  son  of  the  bio- 
grapher of  Johnson,  and  was  a  most 
chivalrous  and  high-minded  gentleman. 
In  that  unhappy  duel  he  lost  his  life. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  tried  for  murder  and 
acquitted ;  and  almost  immediately 
after  departed  from  Edinburgh,  and 
proceeded  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  wliere  he  remained  until 
about  the  time  the  Whig  ministry 
came  into  power,  when  he  reappeared 
in  this  country  as  editor  of  the  Courier 
newspaper,  and  author  of  a  work  on 
America.  Mindful  of  the  services  he  had 
formerly  rendered  them,  the  Whig  party 
afterwards  appoitiited  him  a  factory 
commissioner,  which  we  believe  (for 
we  do  not  profess  to  know  a  great  deal 
of  such  a  personage)  he  still  is.  It 
will  serve  to  shew  what  sort  of  stuff  a 
Whig- Radical  of  Mr.  Stuart's  calibre 
is  made  of,  when  it  is  stated  that,  as 
editor  of  the  evening  paper  referred  to, 
he  attacked  the  late  Earl  of  Rosslyn 
— his  second,  be  it  remembered,  in  the 
affair  of  the  duel,  and  one  of  those 
fiaiithful  friends  who  accompanied  him 
even  to  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary — yes!  deliberately  assailed 
his  lordship,  or  permitted  it  to  be  done 


*  In  the  poetical  effusioo,  the  following  was  the  offensive  stanza : — 

"  There's  stot-feeder  Stuart 
Kent  for  that  fat  cowart, 
How  glegly  he  kicks  ony  bu'  man  ; 
An'  Gibson,  long  chiel,  man, 
Whose  height  might  serve  weel,  man, 
To  read  bia  ain  name  on  a  wa',  man." 

Stuart  was  a  feeder  of  fat  cattle,  and  the  word  "  cowart "  here  did  not  allude  to 
bis  courage,  hut  meant  cow-herd  ;  and  was  inserted  merely  for  *'  the  sake  of  metre," 
which  Byron  siys  is  as  absolute  in  its  wav  as  a  king.  .     .,,,.,  ..^ 
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in  his  paper,  which  is  the  same  Uiing — 
for  his  public  conduct  as  lord-lieute- 
nant of  the  county  of  Fife.  Such  is 
Whig  gratitude ! 

On  June  25, 1822,  Mr.  Abercromby, 
the  present  Speaker,  brought  the  stale 
of  tlie  Scottish  press  before  tlie  House 
of  Commons.  His  speech  was,  per- 
liaps,  one  of  the  most  one-sided  and 
disingenuous  ever  offered  in  that  as- 
temblv.  He  made  a  savage  and  unsup- 
ported "  dead-set*'  on  the  then  lord- 
advocate,  Sir  William  Ilae,  Bart.,  and 
the  Scottish  law-officers  of  the  crown ; 
but  the  advocate  answered  him  in  a 
powerful  and  most  satisfactory  speech, 
and  he  was  signally  and  triumphantly 
defeated.  Almost  tlie  whole  of  Mr. 
Abercromby's  observations  on  that  oc- 
casion were  directed  against  the  Con- 
servative newspapers,  although  the  Li- 
beral press  at  that  period  was  noto- 
riously culpable  and  scurrilous.  He 
made  some  averments  relative  to  the 
Coirespondentf  in  particular,  which 
were  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  possibly 
could  be.  Respect  for  the  dead  alone 
restrains  us  from  divulging  many  se- 
crets, which  might  perhaps  astonish 
some  of  the  living,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  Liberal  papers  about  that  period. 
We  shall  merely  mention  one  anecdote 
regarding  the  atrociously  vindictive  and 
intimidating  way  in  which  they  were, 
in  too  many  cases,  conducted.  In 
February  1820,  a  person  of  the  name 


of  M'Leod  was  indicted  for  publishing 
seditious  matter  in  a  paper  called  the 
Spirii  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Murray,  a 
reporter  from  the  Correspondent,  at- 
tended the  trial  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  trial  was  postponed ;  but,  on  leav- 
ing the  court,  the  Corrapondent  being 
published  that  same  day,  he  inserted  a 
brief  notice  of  what  had  taken  place, 
not  probably  twelve  lines  in  all  —  what 
is  done,  in  fact,  every  day  in  the  London 
papers.  This  publication,  however, 
was  held  to  be  a  contempt  of  court ; 
and  Mr.  Murray  was  sentenced  for  it 
to  a  month's  imprisonment.  Will  it 
be  believed  Uiat,  although  the  practice 
of  noticing,  in  a  similar  manner,  cases 
before  the  Justiciary  Court  had  been 
common  for  a  great  many  years,  yet  a 
Whig  paper  insisted  that  it  was  done 
purposely  and  designedly  to  injure  the 
accused  I  The  reporter  has,  through- 
out his  long  professional  life,  borne  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
partial writers  connected  with  the  press, 
lie  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  Cou- 
rant ;  and  subsequently  became  editor 
of  the  Fifeskire  Journal,  a  sound  con- 
stitutional paper,  established  about  five 
years  ago  in  Kirkcaldy,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  considerable  credit  and 
success. 

Our  notices  of  the  metropolitan  press 
having  occupied  so  much  space,  we 
must  defer  for  the  present  our  sketches 
of  the  provincial  papers  of  Scotland. 


KAVAL  NOVELISTS. 


WoKES  of  imagination  constitute  one 
of  the  staple  commodities  of  literature, 
whether  considered  in  a  mercantile  or 
a  mental  point  of  view.  Much  respons- 
ibility devolves  on  the  publishers :  on 
tliera  depends  the  quality  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  and  the  remunera- 
tion to  authors  and  themselves.  After 
some  experience,  and  much  varied  in- 
tercourse with  that  race,  we  are  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  say,  that  less  im- 
provement has  taken  place  among 
them  than  in  any  other  class.  They 
wear  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
men  who  gravely  rejected  Newton, 
sneered  at  Hume,  shook  their  heads  at 
.  Gibbon,  and  have  thrown  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  every  author  who  has  pro- 
duced the  standard  works  of  English 
literature^  until  driven  by  the  superior 


taste  and  knowledge  of  the  public  to 
adopt  them.  In  the  lighter  walks  of 
literature,  they  have  done  their  utmost 
to  vitiate  the  public  taste,  by  rejecting 
or  objecting  to  the  high-toned,  the 
beautiful,  the  interesting,  and  the  di- 
dactic, excepting  (as  before)  those 
works  of  which  the  public  voice 
has  demanded  reprints,  and  which 
they  must  see  are,  in  the  long  riyi, 
by  far  the  most  profitable.  Works 
without  dramatic  structure,  flimsy  in 
conception,  unformed  in  style,  false 
in  feeling  and  sentiment,  replete  with 
vulgarity,  often  indelicate,  and  exu- 
berant in  rabbles  of  words,  designated 
as  passion,  constitute  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  volumes  called  novels.  The 
class  next  above  those  are  marked  by 
a  mixture  of  talent,  carelessness,  4^ 
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quality  of  execution,  self-sufficiency  of 
manner,  and  deficiency  of  moral.  Then 
comes  the  professional  novels,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  many  fine  descriptions, 
and  isolated  instances  of  the  full  mani- 
festation of  the  highest  qualities  of  our 
nature ;  but  which  all  fail  in  the  weav- 
ing of  the  dramatic  texture,  and  in  the 
Tariety  of  the  incidents  which,  thougli 
inwrought  with  the  climax,  should 
spring  from  tiie  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter intended  to  be  exemplified. 
The  next  is  the  simple  didactic,  which 
would  be  imperfect  if  the  dramatic 
texture  were  not  skilfully  woven,  and 
the  progressive  action  of  all  the  cha- 
racters continued  to  the  climax,  so  that 
the  moral  was  perfect.  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Patronage  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  specimens  of  the  didactic 
novel  we  possess ;  and  it  is  in  every 
library,  and  a  book  of  amusement  and 
instruction  for  the  young  and  the  old. 
The  highest,  and  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult, is  the  historical  novel.  In  it 
should  be  combined  the  facts  of  history 
—  correctness  of  manners,  language, 
and  costume — precise  descriptions  of 
scenery — characters  all  acting  in  exact 
conformity  with  history,  and  each  ma- 
nifesting itself  in  accordance  with  its 
metaphysical  delineation,  under  var}'- 
ing  circumstances.  To  all  this  must 
be  added  narrative,  dialogue,  feeling, 
passion,  reflections;  and  a  tissue  so 
exquisitely  woven,  as  imperceptibly 
to  work  out  the  climax,  which  should 
accord  at  once  with  dramatic  and 
didactic  truth.  Some  of  Sir  Walter 
Scoti's  historical  novels  almost  realise 
the  above  desiderata.  The  incomplete- 
ness of  the  dramatic  texture  is  the  fail- 
ing most  apparent  in  that  great  master. 
If  the  publishers  were  to  encourage 
such  works,  and  reject  the  flimsy  rub- 
bish referring  to  modern  fashion,  or 
modem  brutaJity,  they  would  act  more 
in  accordance  with  the  public  feeling 
and  their  own  interests.  Waste-paper 
dealers  have  purchased  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  remainders  of  those  works, 
which  incontrovertibly  shews  that  the 
readers  are  glutted,  ad  nauseam,  with 
the  surfeiting  mixture.  True  and  un- 
affected delineations  of  simple  life  are 
always  attractive  and  useful ;  and  when 
written  with  a  clear  and  discriminating 
knowledge  of  the  faculties  bestowed  on 
mankind,  are  valuable,  as  giving  a 
knowledge  of  our  nature,  while  our 
minds  are  amused,  and  our  hearts  im- 
proved.   There  are  very  few  of  such 


books ;  but  they  continue  to  keep  a 
firm  hold  of  the  public  mind. 

The  works  before  us  are  in  some  de- 
gree professional ;  and  the  professional 
characters,  incidents,  and  descriptions, 
are  decidedly  the  superior  parts  of 
them.  Captain  Marry  at  is,  without 
doubt,  a  man  of  talent;  his  noveb 
prove  that  fact,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  own  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
write  such  works  with  ease  and  ra- 
pidity. There  is  an  internal  evidence 
of  being  regardless  of  the  public  esti- 
mation of  his  writings,  so  that  they  sell. 
With  the  exception  of  some  naval  de- 
scriptions, no  parts  can  be  classed 
among  the  first  novelists.  The  frigate, 
close-hauled,  attempting  to  weather  the 
reef,  falling  off  from  her  course,  having 
the  mainsail,  at  all  risks,  got  on  her, 
and  then  just  weathering  the  reef,  is 
true  and  dramatically  narrated.  No 
seaman  can  read  that  description  with- 
out the  deepest  interest,  ana  great  ad- 
miration. The  action  between  the  brig 
and  the  three  privateers  is  graphically 
told,  and  the  beautiful  manoeuvres 
easily  followed  by  a  reader  accustomed 
to  nautical  strategy.  Tlie  same  enco- 
miums may  be  passed  on  the  fight 
between  the  two  sloops  of  war  off  the 
Texel,  and  between  the  frigates  on  die 
northern  coasts  of  France.  All  the 
cutting-out  and  boarding  exploits  are 
told  to  the  life.  The  storm,  the  attack 
on  the  disabled  line-of-battle  ship,  and 
the  wreck  of  the  Aspasia,  no  one  but  a 
seaman  could  have  delineated,  and  we 
fear  that  no  one  but  a  seaman  can  fully 
appreciate.  The  subsequent  incidents 
are  overwrought,  and  consequently  lose 
effect,  and  diminish,  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  horrors,  the  interest  in  the 
dreadful  catastrophe.  The  whole  scene 
is  what  in  art  is  termed  charged. 
Tempest  —  a  lee -shore  —  lightning, 
whicli  scathes  the  ship  and  crew— 
a  battle  with  an  enemy's  ship  in  dis- 
tress, which  is  stranded,  and  her  crew 
engulfed  —  the  frigate  wrecked  on  a 
reef,  and  nearly  all  her  crew  whelmed 
in  the  raging  surge — those  remaining 
perishing  wiUi  cold,  and  some  leaping 
raving  mad  into  a  watery  grave — the 
few  who  reached  the  shore  finding 
their  few  surviving  enemies  in  a  mined 
shealing,  who,  with  the  remnnnt  of  the 
frigate's  crew,  are  attacked  by  Irish 
wreckers,  and  the  shealing  blown  and- 
burnt  to  pieces  by  the  ignition  of  a 
cask  of  spirits,  and  the  wounded  and 
exhausted  ^  mea  witlun    dying,   with 
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screams  of  agony,  amidst  fire  and 
blood — the  hero  stabbed,  but  rescued 
by  the  heroine,  and  carried  to  the 
csstle,  which  is  his  own ;  and  wliere  the 
heroine's  father  poisons  him,  vrho  had 
been  betrothed  to  his  only  child,  who 
dies  of  a  broken  heart,  while  the  father 
blows  ont  his  brains.  To  string  toge- 
^er  such  a  tissue  of  horrors  is  not 
difficult;  but  it  is  not  in  good  taste, 
because  probability  is  outraged ;  and 
even  the  professional  precision  and  un- 
hesitating style  of  the  author  cannot 
▼eil  the  fustian  and  rhodomontade  of 
tlie  conception. 

Captain  Marryat  has  an  energetic 
imagination,  without  much  scope,  and 
less  variety.  The  feeling  for  the  beau- 
tiful is  weak  in  him  ;  and  every  effort 
to  display  it  is  laboured  and  of  short 
duration.  His  attempts  at  the  sublime 
sink  into  the  terrible,  of  which  he  is  a 
great  master,  particularly  in  all  which 
relates  to  the  ocean  or  his  profession. 

We  have  said  that  the  scope  of  his 
imagination  is  limited,  and  not  varied. 
It  is  our  duty  to  prove  the  assertion, 
though  the  task  be  painful,  and  not 
amusing,  excepting  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  analysis. 

We  must  commence  our  dissection 
with  the  dramatis  persome.  There  are 
three  novels  whose  heroes  are  three 
orphans,  or  foundlings,  who  have  each 
a  young  friend,  a  kind  of  secondary 
hero,  not  in  a  much  better  worldly 
plight.  All  three  meet  with  friends, 
who  give  or  leave  to  them  fortunes. 
All  three  fall  in  love  with  women, 
superiors  in  station  and  fortune.  In 
one,  a  lawyer  retains  possession  of  the 
property  of  a  loving  pair ;  in  the  se- 
cond, an  uncle,  a  queer  compound  of 
gipsy,  quack-doctor,  conjuror,  fortune- 
teller, child -stealer,  murderer,  and 
suicide,  does  the  same.  In  a  third, 
an  uncle  usurps  the  title  and  rights, 
substitutes  a  male  child  for  his  own, 
and  dies  of  apoplexy  at  that  child 
being  smashed  on  the  stones  close  to 
him.  In  a  fourth,  we  have  a  villain  of 
the  same  stamp,  rather  more  highly 
coloured,  who  murders  his  wife,  poisons 
the  man  whose  estate  he  has  revelled  in, 
and  then  destroys  himself,  after  seeing 
the  heart  of  his  only  child  broken.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  gradually  the 
first  conception  has  been  added  to  in 
each  successive  tale,  until  he  stands 
forth  a  fiend  incarnate.  In  all  this 
there  is  evidently  a  narrowness  of  con- 
ception.   No  master-spirit  could  en- 


dure to  use  the  same  character,  with 
modifications,  as  one  of  the  chief  actors 
in  each  new  novel.  The  advice  of 
Dominie  and  Maslerton  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  former  is  made  to  fall  in 
love  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his 
character ;  so  is  Cophagus.  Japhet  is 
indignant  at  Masterton,  and  declares 
his  independence,  and  starts  off  to  seek 
adventures.  Jacob  does  precisely  the 
same  to  Drummond.  The  manner  in 
which  the  mother  of  Cecilia  is  informed 
of  her  being  alive,  and  in  which  Mary 
Stapleton  is  told  of  the  safety  of  Tom,  . 
nearly  resemble  each  other.  Japhet  is 
in  prison ;  so  is  Tom.  Both  run  great 
distances ;  both  escape  hanging.  Jacob 
and  Japhet  both  suffer  from  false  ac- 
cusation. Tlie  acquaintances  of  the 
Tumbulls,  in  Jacob  Faithful,  and  of 
Japhet,  fall  away  on  their  apparent 
changes  of  fortunes.  The  similarities 
of  the  female  characters  are  nearly  as 
marked.  Fleta  and  Lilly,  the  gipsy 
queen  and  Lilly's  mother,  are  coloured, 
with  very  little  alteration,  from  the  same 
outlines.  Sarah,  the  Dutch  burgo- 
master's daughter,  Mrs.  M^Elvina,  and 
Miss  Rainscourt,  may  all  stand  for  each 
other.  Norah,  who  murders  Seymour, 
and  the  demon-mother  of  Vanslyperken, 
who  does  her  best  to  murder  Small- 
bones,  are  from  the  same  mould,  though 
the  fbrhier  is  a  very  faint  impression  of 
the  over-wrought  mother.  Even  Small- 
bones  is  an  orphan  and  an  outcast,  and 
has  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
Tom.  Ilopicins  and  Vanslyperken  are 
both  commanders  of  vessels  of  war, 
eavesdroppers,  cowards,  slanderers, 
liars,  tyrants,  and  fools.  The  lower 
order  of  women  are  as  nearly  alike. 
The  higher  class  of  naval  officers  differ 
very  little  from  each  other.  We  think 
that  we  have  sufficiently  substantiated 
our  opinion,  or  we  could  have  drawn 
the  parallel  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and,  by  internal  evidence,  have  shewn 
how  little  variety  there  appears  to  be 
in  the  author's  imagination.  It  brings 
to  mind  what  the  German  Musical 
Genius,  when  a  mere  lad,  said  to  Ros- 
sini :  — "  Sir,  so  many  combinations  of 
sound  you  have  in  your  head,  and 
never  more  will  you  have/'  So  many 
outlines  has  the  author  in  his  head  ; 
and  more,  unless  he  takes  great  pains, 
never  will  he  manifest. 

Tlie  fact  is.  Captain  Marryat  is  an 
observer  of  manners,  and  of  peculiari- 
ties of  character  openly  manifested, 
but  he  is  no  metaphysician.    He  never 
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considers  the  actual  (i.e.  when  drawn 
from  life)  or  intended  (when  delineated 
by  the  imagination)  faculties  most 
strongly  impressed  on  the  character, 
and  then  making  them  act  in  accord- 
ance, under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  contrast  or  coincide 
with  other  of  the  dramatis  persona, 
while  the  events  hasten  on  the  climax. 

Tliere  is  a  material  difference  be- 
tween stringing  together  commonplace 
incidents  and  conceiving  clearly  and 
broadly  a  wiiole  subject,  and  adorning 
it  with  appropriate  ornaments  as  it 
is  woven  into  a  dramatic  tale.  The 
former  is  Captain  Marryat's  forte, 
tlie  latter  is  apparently  beyond  the 
grasp  of  his  imagination;  and  in  no 
one  instance,  even  for  a  short  duration, 
has  he  shewn  himself  capable  of  gazing 
**  on  the  visions  pale  of  poesy."  His 
philosophy,  like  his  metaphysics,  is 
uncertain,  and  shews  that  his  opinions 
are  not  formed  on  principles,  but  are 
confused  and  obscure.  The  following 
is  one  of  many  proofs  scattered  through 
his  volumes : 

*'  How  much  are  we  the  sport  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  how  insensibly  they 
work  out  our  career  in  this  world !  With 
the  best  intentions,  we  go  wrong ;  insti- 
gated by  unworthy  motives,  we  fall  on 
our  feet;  and  the  chapter  of  accidents 
has  more  influence  over  the  best  regu- 
lated minds  than  all  the  chapters  in  the 
Bible.*'— Jaco6  Faithful,  Vol.  iii.  p.  77. 

This  is  very  superficial  philosophy, 
and  very  careless  and  ill-judged.  The 
great  immutable  laws  which  govern 
the  physical  world  account  for  nearly 
all  the  effects  on  ourselves ;  when  fol- 
lowed, they  are  productive  of  good  ; 
when  deviated  from,  are  productive  of 
injury.  The  same  irresistible  moral 
laws  operate  on  the  mind,  and  are  as 
immutable.  Why  the  effects  of  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  should  have  some- 
times the  effects  of  vice,  is  a  profound 
subject,  and  would  require  many  pages 
to  discuss. 

A  reference  to  general  laws  and  their 
consequences,  general  good,  will  illus- 
trate the  subject  in  many  particulars ; 
the  remainder  we  must  bow  to,  with 
confidence  in  the  perfect  benevolence 
of  the  great  Creator.  There  are  many 
reflections  in  the  eighteen  volumes  we 
luive  read  which  are  sound  and  good, 
and  shew  observation  and  correct  rea- 
soning ;  but  they  are  isolated,  and  not 
so  interwoven  with  the  structure  as  to 


have  a  didactic  character.  Among  the 
best  are  the  reflections  of  Dominie  in 
the  churchyard.  The  yams,  or  epi- 
sodes, in  the  volumes,  are  not  above 
mediocrity,  and  many  below  it.  The 
freaks  of  the  seafaring  dramatis  persoiut 
are,  many  of  them,  amusing,  and  all 
spiritedly  told,  as  if  con  antare.  The 
Young  Quakeress  is  the  most  refined 
effort  at  delineation  in  the  volumes, 
and  is  so  touched  tliat  it  approaches 
near  to  a  perfect  portrait.  To  o^ke 
such  a  being  resist  the  remark  of  her 
husband,  and  go  to  a  ball  with  a  dress 
cut  indelicately  low,  is  out  of  keeping, 
and  injures  the  impression  previously 
made.  Captain  Marryat  has  a  turn 
for  satire,  and  never  loses  au  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  it  against  woman. 
If  the  satire  on  this  point  liad  be^i 
general,  it  would  have  been  just ;  and 
he  might  have  added,  tliat  no  roan  of 
taste  can  endure  tlie  displays  of  the 
young  and  beautiful,  as  being  almost 
a  meretricious  insult  to  themselves: 
in  the  old,  such  displays  are  disgusting. 
If  the  question  of  high  and  low  dresses 
could  be  decided  by  ballot  among  the 
men,  there  would  be  ninety-nine  in 
every  hundred  for  the  former,  as  com- 
porting more  with  delicacy,  refinement, 
and  taste. 

As  we  have  said,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  Capt.  Marryat  is  a  man  of  talent; 
but  he  does  not  estimate  fixirly  tlie  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  the  public,  and  writes 
currente  calamOf  and  sometimes  even 
offends  both  taste  and  delicacy.  He 
does  not  stand  alone,  for  Mr.  Lockhart 
has  narrated,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  an  anecdote 
from  his  journal,  which  is  sufficient  to 
banisl)  it  from  the  table  of  a  drawing- 
room,  and  for  which  he  deserves  the 
severest  censure.  The  story,  too,  is 
old,  and  without  even  wit  or  point  to 
plead  in  extenuation  of  its  insertion. 
Captain  Marryat  is  certainly  capable 
of  writing  a  finer  tale  than  he  has 
hitherto  published,  unless  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  store  of  anecdotes  and 
"  yarns."  Study,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  efforts  of  sustained  ima- 
gination, might  supply  their  place.  Tlie 
rejection  of  all  characters,  situations, 
incidents,  and  reflections,  which  assi- 
milate to  any  in  his  works,  is  necessary, 
and  more  care  in  the  structure  of  his 
tales,  &c. ;  finer  drawing  in  his  descrip- 
tions, and  more  keeping  and  breadth 
of  light  and  shade  are  necessary :  all 
vulgarity,  which  is  ttsele 
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in  his  novels,  must  be  avoided.  Those 
rules  adhered  lo,  and  we  may  yet  see 
a  work  by  him  which  may  stand  by 
that  first,  and,  as  yet,  incomparable 
naval  tale,  The  Younger  Son,  by 
Trelawney. 

Whether  that  extraordinary  work  is 
an  autobiography  or  not,  we  cannot 
say.  It  luis  been  said,  that  Mrs. 
Shelley  cut  out  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  manuscript,  as  being  un- 
suited  to  the  public  taste;  and  that, 
in  so  doing,  the  force  of  the  narrative 
was  reduced.  What  tlie  force  of  the 
narrative  was  before  the  depletion, 
must  remain  unknown ;  in  our  opinion, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  weak- 
ened or  mutilated.  That  work  bears, 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  it, 
every  appearance  of  truth :  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story,  the  manner  in  which 
the  characters  are  introduced,  and  then 
sustained,  is  in  the  highest  dramatic 
style.  Zeiln,  the  Arab  maid,  is,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, tlie  most  interesting,  and  the  most 
original  portrait  of  a  woman,  to  be 
found  arooni?  modern  novelists.  Her 
purity,  simplicity,  gentleness,  affection, 
heroism  of  nature,  force  of  character, 
gemmed  in  all  that  is  feminine  and 
graceful,  and  made  prominent  by  an 
individuality  which  raises  her  to  a  de- 
lineation of  a  lovely  being,  is  without 
either  a  prototype  or  an  equal,  and,  as 
yet,  without  an  imitation.  The  same 
clear  conception  and  decided  hand  have 
marked  every  character  with  the  dis- 
tinctness which  constitutes  individu- 
ality. De  Ruyter  is  nearly,  in  his 
way,  as  fine  as  Zeila,  and  excites  at- 
tention and  deep  interest.  Tlie  nar- 
rative tlows  on,  and  the  personal  in- 
terest is  never  rendered  secondary  by 
the  incidents,  however  novel,  startling, 
or  great ;  because  some,  or  all,  of  the 
dramatit  persona,  are  the  actors.  The 
incidents  are  never  composed  of  me- 
diocre "  yarns,'*  as  in  warryat.  Tlie 
nautical  descriptions  are  much  finer 
than  those  of  any  other  naval  novelist ; 
for,  while  they  shew  the  knowledge  of 
a  seaman,  they  are  described  with  such 
fidelity,  spirit,  and  feeling,  as  to  be  in 
description  what  only  the  pencil  of 
Vandevelde  the  younger  could  have 
embodied  on  canvass.  Tlie  scenery  of 
the  Indian  ocean  and  its  almost  un- 
known islands  is  drawn  with  a  poet*s 
feeling  and  a  painter's  eye.  Whether 
the  swampy  coast  of  Borneo — the 
sunny  pamise  of  some  smaller  isles 
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—  the  dreadful  reef;;,  over  which  the 
heavy  surges  for  ever  roll  —  the  calhi 
and  silent  bay  —  the  haunts  of  savage 
pirates  —  the  lone  and  watery  islets, 
inhabited  by  a  primitive  people  —  or 
the  frowning  headland,  are  to  be  drawn, 
the  same  master-hand  convoys  the  most 
perfect  impression.  The  sea-fight,  the 
storm,  the  calm,  the  sudden  hurricahe, 
are  equally  high  in  character :  no  con- 
trasts are  studied,  and  none  brought 
into  juxtaposition.  Zeila  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  balance,  while  it  leaves 
the  other  characters  to  follow  their  na- 
tural dictates,  without  being  converted 
into  puppets  merely  for  contrast.  If 
that  was  intended  by  the  writer,  it  is  a 
bold  and  masterly  conteption,  as  ori- 
ginal as  any  other  part  of  the  story. 
The  style  is  manly,  terse,  and  vigorous. 
The  interest  becomes  intense;  and 
from  all  the  scenes  of  violence  and 
blood,  and  storm  and  wreck,  a  didactic 
impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  more 
useful  than  the  trite  apophthegm  of  a 
moral.  The  Younger  Son  and  Anas^ 
tasius  class  together.  We  prefer  the 
Younger  Son  in  every  particular ;  but, 
as  they  stand  alone,  we  have  put  them 
in  the  same  bracket. 

Captain  Glasscock  has  written  se- 
veral naval  works,  and,  being  himself  a 
thorough  seaman,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  sailor, 
and  a  very  quick  perception  of  the  pe- 
culiarities with  which  they  are  mani- 
fested, his  pictures  convey  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  a  more  correct  delineation 
of  the  "  foremast  man  *'  than  any  other 
of  the  naval  novelists.  Captain  Glass- 
cock evidently  loves  his  profession,  and 
the  peculiar  and  hardy  race  he,  in  the 
common  course  of  duty,  commands, 
and  seems  to  possess  a  perfect  mastery 
over  their  minds.  A  higher  meed  of 
praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  work  on 
the  duties  of  naval  officers.  It  ought 
to  be  the  vade  mecum  of  every  officer, 
from  the  midshipman  to  the  admiral. 
Let  the  young  aspirant  learn  the  spirit 
and  meaning,  if  not  the  very  words,  by 
heart,  and  they  will  imbue  him  with  the 
highest  feelings  of  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman, and  render  him  an  ornament  to 
his  profession,  and  be  productive  of 
happiness  to  himself  and  those  com-  - 
manded  by  him.  It  was  a  book  much 
wanted,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  con- 
stantly disseminated. 

If  Captain  (>las8cock  were  to  write  a 
beautifully  conceived  tale,  illustrating 
progressively  every  condition  and  n>an- 
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(Buvre  of  a  ship,  from  her  being  a  hull 
in  dock,  lo  a  wreck  with  all  her  masts 
gone,  breakers  a-stem,  all  her  anchors 
a-head,  yet  dragging,  and  connect  the 
dramatis  penona  witli  the  tale,  and 
make  tlie  whole  a  manual  of  seaman- 
ship, and  a  guide  of  conduct  for  an 
officer,  it  would  be  of  national  use. 
It  would  require  time  and  care,  and 
much  consideration  in  the  structure. 
Captain  Glasscock's  talent  would  en- 
able him  to  perfect  such  a  book.  The 
philosophical  knowledge  which  might 
be  conveyed  in  tlie  simple  illustnUive 
style  of  AmoU  would  be  extensive  and 
useful. 

Sometimes  we  hear  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  navy  and  our  naval  men, 
as  if  ignorance,  violence,  blasphemy, 
capriciousness,  and  severity  of  punish- 
ment, constituted  perfection  of  com- 
mand.    No  man  can   prove  vicious 
conduct    to    be    a    consequence    of 
knowledge ;   neither  can   it   bo  ^said 
to  render  men   more  brutal.     Oatl» 
and  blasphemy,  without  doubt,  add 
dignity  to  command,  as  much  as  they 
add  force  to  argument,  energy  to  elocu- 
tion, point  to  wit,  and  give  the  stamp 
of  a  true-born  gentleman.    Of  violence 
and  capriciousnessi  we  can  only  re- 
mark, that  "  true  bravery  is  sedate  and 
iuoflensive ;  if  it  refuse  to  submit  to 
ijBSult,  it  ofifers  none,  and  is  as  mikeh 
ashamed  of  injustice  and  overbearing 
instance  as  of  cowardice."    Rest  as- 
sured tliftt  tlie  same  invincible  spirit 
exists   among   our  seamen  as  when 
Blake  or  Nelson  led  them  on  to  victory ; 
and  that  the  increasing  information, 
gentlemanly  bearii^  (illustrated  by  tlie 
words  "  suaviier  m  wodo^  fortiter  in 
re  **)  of  our  officers,  will  by  no  means 
diminish  their  heroism  or  enterprise, 
and  will  certainly  render  their  ships 
happier,  and  ofier,from  the  diminution 
of  violence,  caprice,  and  punisliment,  a 
greater  inducement  to  seamen  to  volun- 
teer for  the  naval  service.    In  it  the 
comfort  and  safety  are  far  greater  than 
in  the  merchant  service,  while  the  la- 
bour is  less.    The  useless  severity  of 
punishment,  which  seldom  bore  any 
proportion  to  the  fault;  tlie  undue  re- 
straint on  liberty  when  in  harbour; 
the  misemble  pittance  of  wages ;  tlie 
uncertamly  of  support  in  old  age,  were, 
and  are,  tlie  true  causes  of  difficulty  in 
manning  our  ships.      Remove  these 
crying  and  ungrateful  sins,  and  there 
will  be  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
men  when  wanted.     It  is  a  curious 


fact,  that  no  great  commander  was  ever 
tyrannical  over  his  men, —  no  really 
gallant  and  humane  captain  ever  had  to 
wait  long  ibr  a  crew  of  volunteers. 
Tartars,  brutes,  and  fools,  are  as  well 
known  by  character  among  seafaring 
men  as  if  tliey  wore  labels  on  their 
backs.    If  it  were  denied  that  caprice 
and  tyranny  exist,  how  is  it  that  two 
sliips  of  equal  force,  fitted  out  in  the 
same  port,  receiving  or  procuring  her 
men  in  the  same  way,  and  sent  to  per- 
form the  same  duties,  should  present 
the  strange  discrepancy  of  one  slup*s 
company  going  on  with  the  routine  of 
duty  with  little  or  no  punishment,  and 
the  other  with  the  cat-o*-nine-taiU,  the 
rope's  end,  and  the  rattan,  for  ever  in- 
flicting  lashes,  and  producing  discon- 
tent? 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  answer  that  interrogation.  Ad- 
mitting the  fact,  whicli  cannot  be 
doubted,  tlie  result  is,  that  the  delin- 
quents are  the  commander,  and  not 
tiie  men.  A  tliorough  seaman,  who 
knows  his  duty,  and  does  it,  and  is 
just  and  kind  to  his  nien,  and  makes 
all  allowances  for  their  peculiarities, 
and  teaches  them  to  feel  that  he  is  in- 
terested in  their  comfort,  will  seldom 
have  to  find  fault  witli  the  manner  in 
which  the  duty  is  performed.  Among 
many,  some  idW  and  worthless  will  be 
found.  The  immortal  Collingwood 
had  many  refractory  spirits  sent  to 
him,  and  by  bis  judicious  treatment 
generally  made  useful  men  of  them, 
without  the  application  of  the  cat! 

It  has  been  said,  that  to  dispense 
with  corporal  punishment  is  impossi- 
ble, and  that  both  our  warlike  services 
would  be  disorganised  without  it. 
Tliere  are  some  crimes  which  deserve 
such  punishment  in  moderation;  but 
that  should  only  be  inflicted  after 
fair  investigation,  and  the  judgment  of 
at  least  four  officers.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  fault  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 

funishment,  particularly  in  the  army, 
n  both  professions  the  commanding 
officers  had  far  too  much  power ;  and 
in  both,  instances  of  tyranny,  caprice, 
and  injustice,  were  common.  No 
man  sliould  be  entrusted  with  unli- 
mited and  almost  irresponsible  power ; 
the  strongest  barriers  should  be  placed 
between  him  and  the  probability  of  his 
misusing  it ;  and  the  strictest  and  most 
uncompromising  scrutiny  should  he 
enforced  on  any  appearance  of  undue 
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severity.  It  is  infantine  imbecility  to 
affirm  tliat  men  cannot  be  commaikdetl, 
and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  disci- 
pline, without  the  infliction  of  brute 
force.  He  who  knows  how  to  com- 
mand men  and  himself,  will  always  be 
able  to  command  more  by  force  of  mind, 
and  less  by  scourges  and  violence. 

Have  our  naval  novels  inculcated 
such  doctrines?  Have  the  writers 
used  their  talent  and  knowledge  to 
shew  how  improvements  may  be  intro- 
duced into  tlieir  service,  without  di- 
minishing the  interest  of  Uieir  tales? 
None  of  them  have  chosen  to  take  suf- 
ficient trouble  to  blend  the  useful  and 
the  interesting,  and  for  that  neglect 
ihey  are  responsible.  An  author,  par- 
ticularly a  professional  one,  has  n 
higher  duty  to  perform  than  merely  to 
amuse  or  astonish.  To  draw  different 
characters,  and  leave  the  reader  to  com- 
pare them,  and  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions, is  not  sufficient.  It  is  his 
duty  skilfully  to  point  out  the  evils  of 
the  one,  and  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  other;  and  to  castigate  with  un- 
sparing hand  tyrants,  and  that  most 
verminlike  of  things  in  autliority,  the 
narrow-minded  martinet. 

In  the  Uniled  Service  Jimmal  for 
December  last  are  some  manly  and 
philantliropic  pages  on  the  causes  of 
military  punishment,  and  the  want  of 
instruction  of  the  men.  The  remarks 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  navy, 
and  should  be  carefully  read  and  re- 
flected upon  by  every  officer.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  English  seaman  would  oe 
less  capable  of  doing  his  duty— would 
be  less  gallant,  less  daring,  or  more 
difficult  to  command,  because  he  was 
more  infonned,  would  be  a  barbarian 
idea,  beneath  the  intellect  of  a  Hottentot 
or  Esquimaux.     Should  another  war 


break  out — which  Heaven  forbid  ! — the 
iKival  combats  will  be  very  different 
from  what  they  have  ever  been.  Steam- 
ships of  war  (not  such  rubbish  as 
now  have  that  name)  will  settle  the 
matter  pretty  (piickly,  and  knowledge 
in  every  man  on  board  of  them  will  be 
found  very  advantageous.  Every  of- 
ficer should  now  undergo  an  exa- 
mination in  mechanics  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  ships,  before  he 
obtains  a  commission,  and  once  pre- 
vious to  his  being  appointed  either  as  a 
lieutenant  or  commander.  A  know- 
ledge of  projectiles  should  also  be  re- 
quired. The  instruction  given  by  Sir 
Philip  Broke  (and  the  expense  he  was 
personally  at)  to  his  men  was  in  great 
measure  the  cause  of  his  victory.  The 
art  of  burning  ships  is  now  so  well 
knowii,  that  few  could  escape ;  and  the 
certainty  of  sinking  by  close  concen- 
trated fire  would  make  a  naval  engage- 
ment a  fatal  and  short  encounter,  very 
different  from  the  mauling  and  crash- 
ing work  of  days  gone  by. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  digres- 
sion by  thinking  that  our  naval  novelists 
have  not  taken  sufficiently  high  ground  ; 
and  that,  being  well-informed  officers, 
and  men  of  talent,  they  might  instruct 
in  every  way,  as  well  as  amuse.  "  A 
Cruise,  which  should  combine  a  well- 
told  tale,  and  the  mere  philosophy  and 
natural  history  of  dlL  that  crossed  their 
way,  would  be  generally  instructive, 
and  interesting,  and  professionally  use- 
ful. Captain  Marryat  has  here  and 
there  given  a  dash  of  philosophy,  but 
not  of  the  profoundest  character,  and 
not  always  clearly  expressed.  With 
his  quick  abilities,  and  with  sludy,  he 
might  place  himself  far  higher  as  a 
writer  than  he  has  yet  done. 


rOUR  GERMAN  PITTIS8. 
A  TRAGIC  STORY. 

0 

DY  ADELBERT  VOV  CnAMISSO. 

''  's  war  Eiaer,  dem's  zu  berien  gieng," 

Tliere  lived  a  sage  in  days  of  yoro, 
And  he  a  handsome  pigtail  wore ; 
But  wondered  much  and  sorrowed  more 
Because  it  hung  behind  him. 

He  mused  upon  this  curious  case. 

And  swore  he*d  change  tlie  pigtail's  place, 

And  have  it  hanging  at  his  face, 

JMpt  dan^rling  there  behind  |iinl.    Digitized  by 
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Savt  lie, ''  The  mystery  IVe  found, — 
I'll  turn  me  round/' — he  turned  htm  round ; 
But  still  it  hung  behind  him. 

Apd  tiien,  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
He  quickly  turned  him  back  a^n ; 
But  still  it  hung  beliind  him. 

Then  round,  and  round,  and  out,  and  in, 
All  day  the  puzzled  sage  did  spin  ; 
In  vain  — it  mattered  not  a  pin. — 
Tlie  pigtail  hung  behina  him. 

And  right,  and  left,  and  round  about. 

And  up,  and  down,  and  in,  and  out. 

He  turned ;  but  still  the  pigteil  stout 

Hung  steadily  behina  him. 

And  though  his  efibrts  never  slack. 
And  tliough  he  twist,  and  twirl,  and  tack, 
AUs  1  still  fiiithful  to  his  bock. 
The  pigtail  hangs  beliind  him. 


THE  CDAPLET. 
FROM  VULANO. 

"  £s  pfldokte  Bliimlein  manigfah." 

A  little  girl,  through  field  and  wood, 

Went  plucking  flow'rets  here  and  there, 
When  suddenly  beside  lier  stood 

A  lady,  wondrous  fair ! 

The  lovely  lady  smiled,  and  laid 

A  wreath  upon  the  maiden's  brow; 
<<  Wear  it,  Hwill  blossom  soon,**  she  said, 

^  Although  His  leafless  now." 

The  little  maiden  older  grew, 

And  wandered  forth  of  moonlight  eves, 
And  sighed  and  loved,  as  maids  will  do ; 

When,  lo !  her  wreath  bore  leaves. 

Then  was  our  maid  a  wife,  and  hung 

Upon  a  joyful  bridesroom's  bosom ; 
When  from  Uie  garland's  leaves  tliere  sprung 

Fair  store  of  blossom. 

And  presently  a  baby  fair 

Upon  her  gentle  breast  she  reared ; 
When,  midst  the  wreath  that  bound  her  liair, 

Rich  golden  fruit  appeared. 

But,  when  her  love  lay  cold  in  death, 

Sunk  in  the  black  and  silent  tomb, 
All  sere  and  withered  was  the  wreatli 

That  wont  so  bright  to  bloom. 

Yet  still  tlie  withered  wreath  she  wore ; 

Slie  wore  it  at  lier  dying  hour : 
When,  lol  tlie  wondrous  garland  bore 

BoU»  leaf;  and  fruit,  and  flower  I    ^,^^^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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THE  KING  OX  THE  TOWER. 
VntAND. 

"  Da  licgeo  Bie  iille  die  gpranen  Hohen." 

Tlie  cold  gray  hills  they  bind  roe  around, 

The  darksome  ralleys  lie  sleeping  below. 
But  tlie  winds,  as  they  pass  o*er  all  this  ground, 

Bring  me  never  a  sound  of  wo  I 

Oh !  for  all  I  have  suffered  and  striven, 

Care  has  embittered  mv  cup  and  my  feast ; 
But  here  is  the  night,  and  the  dark  blue  heaven, 

And  my  soul  shall  be  at  rest. 

O  solden  legends  writ  in  tlie  skies ! 

I  turn  towards  you  with  longing  soul, 
And  list  to  the  awful  harmonies 

Of  the  spheres  as  on  tliey  roll. 

My  hair  is  ffniy,  and  my  sight  nigh  gone ; 

My  sword  it  rusteth  upon  the  wall ; 
Right  have  I  spoken,  and  right  have  I  done : 

When  shall  I  rest  me  once  for  all  ? 

O  blessed  rest  I  O  royal  night ! 

Wherefore  seemeth  the  time  so  long 
Till  I  see  yon  stars  in  their  fullest  light, 

And  list  to  their  loudest  song  ? 


TO  A  VERY  OLD  WOMAN. 
LA  MOTTE  rOUQUE, 

"  Uod  du  giogst  einst  die  Myrt'  im  Hiiare." 

And  thou  wert  once  a  maiden  fair, 

A  blushing  virgin,  warm  and  young, 

With  myrtles  wreatlied  in  golden  hair. 

And  glossy  brow  that  knew  no  care  — 

Upon  a  bridegroom's  arm  you  hung. 

The  golden  locks  are  silvered  now, 

Tlie  blushing  cheek  is  pale  and  wan ; 
Tlio  spring  may  bloom,  the  autumn  glow, 
All 's  one  —  in  chimney*corner  thou 
Sitfst  shivering  on. 

A  moment,  and  thou  sink'st  to  rest ! 
To  wake,  perhaps,  an  angel  blest. 

In  the  bright  presence  of  thy  Lord. 
Oh,  weary  is  life's  path  to  alt  I 
Hard  is  the  strife,  and  light  the  fall, 

But  wondrous  the  reward  ! 
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No.  II. 

Age,  libertatfl  Deoembris 

Quondo  ita  majores  voluenint,  atere 

Come,  let  us,  like  our  jorial  sires  of  old, 

With  gnmbols  and  mince-pies  our  Christmas  hold. 

L'astre  qui  partage  les  jours 
£t  qui  nous  prete  sa  lumiere, 
Vieut  de  terminer  sa  carriero, 

£t  commen^er  un  noureau  cours. 


Mondut/f  \st  Januarj/,  1838. 

The   Clock  strikes  Seven ^  and  the 
President  takes  the  Chair, 

Members  present,  Twelve. —  The  Pre- 
sident, Calcul,  Proverbe,  Orator^ 
Poet,  John  Bull,  Jjexicon,  Bediny 
Scandale,  Cancan,  Fact,  end  Cri* 
tique. 

President.  "Tempora  rautantur,  et 
nos  mutamur  in  illis/' 

Lexicon.  "  The  tiroes  are  perpetu- 
ally changing,  and  we  change  with  the 
limes."  This  is  true  of  all  but  of  "our 
club,"  and  of  you,  Mr.  President;  of 
whom  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
**  Time,  that  devours  all  things,  hath 
left  him  btill  the  same." 

Proverbe.  Come,  gentlemen !  gentle- 
men !  let  us  not  talk  of  age;  remember 
the  old  proverb,  ^^Qael'age  iiest/ait  que 
pour  Ics  chevaux  ;*'  meaning,  of  course 
'lis  plain,  that  it  is  not  fiur  to  look  at 
a  man's  teeth,  as  you  would  at  those 
of  a  horse;  but  that  you  should  judge 
u  man  by  his  strength,  vigour,  nuod, 
ifoul :  or,  as  the  old  song  has  it : 

"  Qu;ind  on  est  vieux, 

On  est  vieux  n  quinse  ans ; 
Quand  on  est  jeune, 

On  est  jeune  a  cent  ans." 

Poit.    The    sentiment  is  not  bad, 
brother  Proverbe;  but  tl>e  rhyming  is 
infamous.     Pray,  who  is  the  author  ? 
Proverbe.  Cnsimir  Delavigne. 
All  the  Members.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  pauvre 
Delavigne !     C'est  trop  fort. 

[  The  President,  according  to  custom, 
now  called  on  each  member,  in  his 
turn,  to  recite  some  poctri/,  cither 
original  or  otherwise,  or  some  epi- 
gram^ ban- mot,  riddle,  or  whatever 
i  he  he  might  select,  in  celebration 
oj  Neio  Years  Daif.\ 


Proverbe  began,  as  the  oldest  mem- 
ber.— "  Bon  jour  et  ban  an,  M.  Pre- 
sident,*^ is  the  old,  familiar,  and  pro- 
verbial mode  of  speaking,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  and  I  see 
no  reason  for  departing  from  the  cus- 
tom. Or,  as  our  great-grandfathers 
said,  who  were  a  little  more  polite  than 
their  great-grandsons  — 

"  Lea  femmes  vandront  bien  les  bommes, 
L'ai»qm  vient(jamais),si  nousy  sommetf."* 

Those  words,  "au**  and  "annee,** 
remind  me  of  some  other  old  proverbs, 
which  you,  perchance,  may  have  for- 
gotten. VVhen  the  new  year  opens 
well,  as  it  does  to-day  in  our  club, 
tl»ere  is  an  old  proverb,  which  is  very 
applicable  — 

**  II  nous  en  a  donn^  pour  la  bonne 
ann^." 

And  when  some  old  croakers  are  dis- 
posed to  complain  beforehand,  and 
anticipate  coming  evils,  because  the 
sun  does  not  always  shine,  it  is  well 
to  meet  their  gloomy  fears  with  another 
proverb— 

'<  Ann^e  pluvieuse^ann^e  Oumenteuse." 

And  when  some  dissatisfied  fellow  la- 
ments over  his  little  gains  for  his  great 
wits,  his  little  profits  for  his  great  la- 
bours, and  his  little  pay  for  his  great 
volumes,  tell  him  for  his  consolation^ 

"  II  vaut  roieux  dix  ans  glaoer,  qa'une 

seule 
Ann6  moissonner." 

And  when  some  half-and-half  royalbt, 
whose  zeal  is  only  to  be  kept  alive  by 
presents,  and  who  is  more  than  half- 
disposed  to  turn  juste  miUcu  because 
Henry  V.  has  not  already  entered  the 
palaces  of  his  forefathers,  always  fore- 
telling disasters  and  disappointments, 
teases  and  worries  you :  tell  him  the 
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following  proverbial  story,  well  known 
in  Normandy,  originally  told  in  the 
stories  of  Ouville : 

"  *  On  nous  pronostique  dans  les  al« 
manachs  (disait  un  balourd)  que  pendant 
1  ann^e,  faute  d*eau,  quantity  de  betes 
mourront/  *  Cela  est  a  craindre  (lui 
r^pond  un  railleur),  et  ie  prie  Dieu  qu'il 
vous  veuille  conaerver. 

AU  the  Members,  Bravo!  bravo  I 
That  will  do  for  the  Gazette.  Yes, 
that  will  do  for  the  Gazette,  with  its 
universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments, 
and  union  with  republicans;  because 
it  has  not  the  patience  or  the  principle 
to  wait  for  the  order  of  events. 

The  President.  Brother  Proverbe, 
pray  go  on. 

Proverbe.  Go  on,  sir  I  Why,  that's 
just  what  we  are  doing :  first  of  all,  by 
tilling  a  bumper  to  your  health,  sir; 
and  then,  by  drinking  "  Success  to  the 
Quotidierme  J" 

AU  the  Membcrn.  Yes,  a  bumper  to 
the  president!  a  bumper  to  the  pre- 
sident ! 

And  a  better  glass  of  Roussillon 
had  certainly  not  been  drank  in  the 
new  year,  1838.  The  Frendi  Con- 
servative fire  followed,  and 

The  President  found  himself  on  his 
legs.  But,  in  our  club,  long  speeches 
are  not  permitted ;  so  he  contented 
himself  with  saying,  "  Mes  fr^res,  je 
vous  remercie  beaucoup.*' 

The  President.  Brother  Bull,  it  is 
MOW  your  turn ;  next  in  age,  and,  cer- 
tainly, not  least  in  merit.  (Vive 
adhesion  /) 

John  Bull.  M.  President,  I  am  here 
this  evening  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
not  from  a  feeling  of  joyousness  or 
hilarity.  Since  last  I  met  you  in  our 
club,  I  have  lost  a  friend  of  many  a 
winter's  storm,  and  the  companion  of 
many  a  summer  day.  So  my  life  is 
now  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours,  that 
seldom  the  rose  of  enchantment  adorns. 
But  I  wrote  down  what  I  felt  this 
morning,  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  read  you  my  doggrel. 

AU  the  Members.  Read  1  read  ! 

John  Bull.^ 
Another  year  is  passed  away  ! 

Blithe  sounds  I  hear,  gay  forms  I  see : 
To  some  this  is  a  joyful  day— i 

It  brings  no  joy  to  me. 

Whilst  others  hope  that  future  years 
May  be  ancloude<l  as  their  last, 

I  dread  the  future,  and,  with  tears, 
Look  back  upon  the  past* 


To  them  the  dawning  year  may  give 
A  scene  of  joy,  a  time  of  rest ; 

Whilst  all  for  whom  they  wish  to  live 
Are  living,  and  are  blest. 

But  I  possess  no  cheering  thought, 
Of  present  or  of  future  bliss ; 

The  former  year  that  sorrow  brought 
Wliich  casts  a  gloom  on  this. 

Thejocimd  sports  which  Christmas  brings, 
When  music,  mirth,  and  dance,  oombioe. 

Most  all  be  melancholy  things 
To  hearts  depressed  like  mine. 

They  call  to  mind  the  festive  scene, 
The  pleasures  of  a  happy  year; 

They  tell  me,  too,  what  might  have  been, 
llad  one  1  loved  been  here. 

And  when  around  me  I  remark 
The  gaudy  dress,  the  gay  pursuit. 

My  mournful  garb  appears  more  dark. 
My  sorrows  more  acute. 

The  President,  Mr.  Bull,  we  all 
deeply  sympathise  with  you.  Tlie 
members  have  desired  me,  Juring  your 
late  long  absence  from  the  club,  to 
express  to  you  their  profound  grief 
and  undiminished  regard.  You  are  a 
worthy  representative,  sir,  of  the  finest 
hearted  people  under  heaven ;  and  I 
shall,  with  the  permission  of  the  club, 
direct  our  secretary  to  transcribe  the 
testimonial  you  have  just  read  to  the 
merils  of  the  deceased,  on  the  records 
of  this  institution. 

AU  the  Members.  Trbs  bienl  trljs 
bien  1    A  la  santd  de  M.  Bull  1 

So  all  the  members  took  a  bumper 
of  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  M.  Bull,  who  shortly  after- 
wards left  the  room,  to  s[)end  in  soli- 
tude and  cheerlessness  his  sad  new- 
year's  night.  As  we  looked  at  his 
vacant  chair,  we  rendered  another  ho- 
mage to  his  virtues  and  his  wit,  by  our 
brother,  Poet,  pronouncing  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

What  recollections  of  the  past. 

Of  scenes  gone  by  and  days  that  were. 
Rush  in  our  minds,  as,  now,  we  cast 

A  look  upon  John  Bull's  arm-chair ! 

When  evening  calls  us  round  this  hearth, 
And  storms  disturb  the  wintry  air, 

What  merry  tales  of  jovial  mirth 
Have  issued  from  Tohn  Bull's  arm* 
chair ! 

Now  adverse  fortune 's  crossed  his  road. 
And  bows  him  down  with  grief  and 
care; 

How  did  he  sigh  beneath  the  load,      - 
When  this  night  resting  in  bis  chair  1 
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Yet,  wliilo  1(8  smallest  parts  remain, 
Onr  friendship  will  behold  him  there  j 

And  hope  to  see  him  od  again 

Filling  8o  well  his  good  arm-chair ! 

The  Pretident  tlianlced  the  Poet  for 
this  impromptu,  but  reminded  the 
members  that  it  was  lime  to  proceed 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  or,  mllier,  to 
the  order  of  the  night ;  which  was  for 
the  continuance  by  the  club,  of  poetry, 
proverbs,  morals,  tales,  conundrums, 
or  riddles,  on  the  new  year  and  new- 
year's  day. —  Brother  Calcul,  it  is  your 
turn  next. 

Calcul,  I  have  been  thinking,  Mr. 
President,  if  one,  by  the  word  year, 
means  twelve  months,  of  thirty  days 
each,  i.  e.  360  days ;  another  intends  a 
solar  year,  of  365  days;  and  a  third,  a 
lunar  year,  or  twelve  lunar  months. 
I.e.  354  days;  there  will  be  a  great 
variation  and  error  in  the  account  of 
things  between  them,  unless  they  are 
apprised  of  each  other's  meaning. 

Lexicon,  Watts's  Logic. 

Calcul,"- 

*'  See  the  minutes,  how  they  run  ; 
Uow  many  make  the  hour  full  complete ; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day ; 
How  many  da3r8  will  finish  up  the  year ; 
How  many  years  a  mortal  roan  may  lire !" 

Lexicon.  Shakespeare. 

President.  From  all  which  you  infer, 
brother  Calcul 

Calcul.  That  New-year's  Day  comes 
three  times  a-year. 

President,  Brother  Calcul,  may  all 
your  years  pass  so  happily  as  to  re- 
semble only  the  third  part  of  those 
which  fall  ordinarily  to  the  lot  of  our 
poor  humanity ! 

Calcul,  And  may  yours,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, be  so  numerous,  that  we  should 
have  much  trouble  in  counting  them  ! 

AH  the  Metnbcrs,  Trbs  bien  !  trfes 
bien  !    A  votre  sant^,  M.  Calcul ! 

The  President,  Brother  Poet,  it  is 
your  turn  next. 

Poet,  With  tlie  permission  of  the 
club,  I  propose  reading  some  original 
lines  of  Madame  Tastu.  Tliey  are  as 
gracious  as  her  mind,  and  as  charming 
as  her  manners.  They  are  written 
«  On  the  Last  Day  of  the  Old  Year," 
and  are  worth  remembering : 

*•  Deja  la  rapide  joum6e 
Fait  place  aux  hetires  du  sommeil, 
Kt  du  dernier  fils  de  I'ann^ 
S'est  enfui  le  dwiier  soleil. 


Prcs  du  foyer,  seule,  inaciive, 
Livr^e  aux  souvenirs  puissans. 
Ma  pens^  enre,  fugitive, 
Des  jours  pass^  aux  jours  presens. 
Vn  pas  encore,  encore  une  heure, 
Kt  1  ann^e  aura  sans  retour 
Atteint  sa  demiere  deraeure  ; 
L'aiguille  aura  fini  son  tour. 
Pourquoi,  de  mon  regard  avide. 
La  poursnivre  ninsi  tristoment, 
Quaod  je  ne  puis  d'un  seul  moment 
lletarder  sa  marche  rapido  1 
Du  temps  qui  vient  de  s*6couler. 
Si  quelques  jours  pouvaient  renaitre, 
II  n  en  est  pas  un  seul,  ])eut>etTe, 
Que  ma  voix  daign^t  rappeler  ! 
Mais  des  ans  la  mite  m'etonne  ; 
Leurs  adieu x  oppressent  mon  cocur ; 
Je  dis :  C'est  encore  une  fleur 
Que  Tftge  enlere  u  ma  couronne, 
Kt  livre  au  torrent  destnicteur ; 
C'est  une  ombre  ajout^  a  Tombre 
Qui  d^j^  s'etend  sur  mes  jours ; 
Un  printerops  retrancb^  du  nombre 
De  ceux  dont  je  verrai  le  cours ! 
KcoutoDS !  —  Le  timbre  sonore 
Lentement  fr^mit  douse  fois ; 
l\  se  tait . .  • .  Je  Tecoute  encore, 
Et  Tann^e  expire  a  sa  voix. 
C'en  est  fait ;  en  vain  je  I'appelle, 
Adieu ! . . . .  Saint,  sa  sccur  nouvelle. 
Salut !  quels  dons  chargent  ta  main  ? 
Quel  bien  nous  apporte  ton  aile  1 
Quels  beaux  jours  dorment  dans  ton  sein! 
Que  dis-je  a  mon  ftme  tremblante 
Ne  r^vele  point  tes  secrets : 
D'espoir,  de  jeunesse,  d'attraits 
Aujourd'hui  tn  parais  brillante ; 
£t  ta  course  insensible  et  lente 
Peut.etre,  amene  les  regrets  I 
^  Ainsi  chaque  soleil  se  leve 
*  T^moin  de  nos  vocux  insens^s ; 
Ainsi  toujours  son  cours  s'acheve, 
Kn  entratnant  comme  un  vain  revc, 
Nos  voeux  d^9us  et  dis})ers^ 
Mais  I'esp^rance  fantastinue, 
B^pandant  sa  clart^  magique 
Dans  la  nuit  du  sombre  avenir. 
Nous  g^ide  d'ann^e  en  ann^e, 
Juscju'a  Taurore  fortune 
Du  jour  qui  ne  doit  pas  finir." 

Bfidin.  If  Madame  Tasiu  had  not 
written  it,  I  should  have  called  it  task' 
less.  Moi,  j'atme  la  folie  et  les  dames« 
A  la  sanl^  de  Madame  Tustu,  and  to 
the  health  of  her  husband  in  Spain, 
who  is  sent  to  find  good  pictures  in 
the  old  monasteries  of  that  country. 

Scandal.  Ah,  ah,  Madame  Tastu! 
so  your  husband  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
civil  list,  is  he?  I  hope  he  will  be 
more  successful  tlian  poor  Taylor,  with 
his  Musee  Espagnol.  This  is  your 
royalism,  eh  I  This  your  devotedness 
"  to  the  best  of  princes  I"  ^8^^ 
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Froverbc,  Yes,  yes,  Monsieur  IVistu, 
you  hav?  no  notion  of  representing  in 
your  experience  the  old  proverb, 

"  IManger  son  pain  u  la  fum^e  du  tM" 

Yes,  yes,  you  are  an  "  homme  habile  ;*' 
i.e.  a  jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of 
none.  That  other  proverb  well  de- 
scribes you  — 

"  Qo'il  salt  plus  que  son  pain  manger/' 

Or,  if  you  will  — 

"  Qu'il  a  mang^  plus  d'un  pain." 

Yes,  yes,  M.  Tastu,  you  are  resolved 
it  shall  never  be  said  of  you,  "  //  a 
mange  du  pain  du  roi  ;*'  you  will  never 
go  to  priion  for  your  principles. 

Orator,  Always  personal,  brother 
Proverbel  always  personal!  Remem- 
ber, Louis  Philippe  is  entitled  to  his 
fidelity ;  for  the  citizen  king  can  say, 

*'  Je  lui  ait  mis  le  pain  d  la  main.'' 

Scandal,  Yes,  and  he  is  not  the  only 
deserter!  Alexander  Dumas  is  quite 
converted  by  the  bland  smiles  of  the 
princess  Helena ;  and  even  Victor 
ITugo,  with  his  poem  to  the  canons  of 
Algiers  on  the  death  of  Charles  X., 
now  owns  "the  soft  impeachment." 
Poor  Hugo  !  Arago  says,  "  Hugo  / 
cat  un  homme  qui  court  aprh  lei 
papillonsJ'' 

Proverbe.  I  think,  brother  Scandal, 
if  all  we  hear  be  true  of  his  love  for 
the  Duchess,  the  old  proverb  may  be 
applied  to  him  — 

"  Qu'il  vient  comme  un  papillon  se 
briller  u  la  chandelle." 

The  President,  Gentlemen  I  gentle- 
men 1  we  are  getting  very  far,  indeed, 
from  "  New-year's  Day  :  1  most  call 
you  all  to  order.  Brother  Orator,  it 
is  your  turn  next;  and,  according  to 
the  established  order  of  our  proceed- 
ings for  New-year's  Day,  you  are 
charged  to  present  us  with  a  moral 
lesson  from  the  writings  of  some  mo- 
dern divine,  of  established  and  indis- 
putable talent. 

Orator,  I  am  prepared,  sir;  I  am 
prepared.  The  pastor  Coquerel,  the 
most  eminent  Protestant  preacher  in 
France,  has  just  publishea  a  volume 
of  sermons,  from  which 'I  have  ex- 
tracted the  following  quotation  on  the 
brevity  and  uncertainty  of  human  life : 

"  Mes  freres,  Qu*e8t-ce  que  votre  vie  t 
C'est  le  moment  present,  c'est  Theure 
<}ui  sonne,  c*est  le  jour  qui  passe,  et  ce 


n'esl  rien  do  plus.  Votre  vie,  est-ce 
hier  ?  Non,  le  jour  d'hier  n'est  plus  a 
vous ;  vous  Tavez  d^pens6,  et  Ton  n*a 
plus  ce  qu'on  d^pense  j  ou,  vous  I'avez 
perdu,  et  Ton  n'a  pins  ce  qu*on  perd  ; 
d^pens^  ou  perdu,  il  a  fui  j  it  a  nris 
place  dans  cet  inexorable  pnss6,  u  ou 
sortent  tous  nos  regrets,  nos  souvenirs, 
nos  romords,  et  qui  ne  rend  rien  de  ce 
qu'il  d^vore,  rien,  pas  plus  le  jour  d'hier 
que  )c  jour  d*ou  il  y  a  roille  ans.  Vous 
voyez  done  qu'hier  ce  n*est  plus  votre 
vie,  et  demain  ne  Test  pas  encore ;  demain 

le  sera  peut-etre peut.^tre  !    et 

Dieu  seul  le  sait ;  mais  demain  ne  vous 
nppartient  pas  ;  vous  ue  pourez  pas  plus 
r^viter,  s'U  vient,  que  le  faire  venir,  si 
ce  soleil  de  demain  ne  doit  pas  se  lever 
pour  vous.  Votre  vie  veritable,  votre 
vie  mise  d  votre  yK)rt^*e  et  n  votre  dispo- 
sition, n'est  done  que  le  moment  d*a 
present,  le  jour  d'aujounl'hui.  Hors  de 
cette  ^troite  limite,  vous  ne  pouvez  rien 
faire,  rien  aimer,  rien  souflfrir ;  votre  nc- 
tivite,  votre  sensibility,  est  comme  pressce 
entre  I'avenir  et  le  pass^.  et  vous  n'etes 
rn  possession  que  de  I'heure  actuelle. 
De  quoi  vous  servira  done,  etes  d*un 
jour  dans  toute  la  force  du  terme ;  de 
quoi  vous  servira  de  vous  tourmenter  des 
cboses  d'hier,  auxquelles  vous  ne  pouvez 
rien,  ou  de  celles  de  demain,  que  re- 
couvre  un  voile  imp^n^-trable  1  Que  vos 
retours  rers  le  pass6  sont  impuissans  et 
•t^riles,  et  que  ('impatience  avec  laquelle 
vous  vous  {-lancez  vers  I'avenir  est  im- 

})ui8sante  aussi,  et  qu'il  est  conforme  a 
a  nature  de  votre  vie  de  vous  dire  qu'a 
cbaque  jour  suffit  sa  peine." 

Badin.  The  moral  of  which  is: 

*'  Si  tel  est  le  destin  des  hommes, 
Qu'un  instant  peut  les  voir  finir ; 
Vivons  pour  I'instent  ou  nous  sommes, 
Et  non  pour  I'instant  a  venir," 

All  (he  Members.  No,  no !  that  is 
not  the  moral ;  for  that  is  immoral, 

Badin.  Tlien  I  will  give  it  you  dif- 
ferently : 

"  Pourquoi  done  en  si  peu  d'espace, 
De  tant  de  soins  m  embarrasser  ? 
Pourquoi  perdre  le  jour  qui  passe, 
Pour  un  autre  qui  doit  passer?" 


All  the  Members,  Trbs  bien !  trcs 
bien! 

[ The  President  ordeicd  the  Secretary/ 
to  transcribe  the  moral  lesson  read 
bj/  brother  Orator  on  the  minutes 
of'  the  Cfitbf  and  then  called  on 
Ha  DIN  {or,  in  English,  readWhc) 
for  his  contribution  to  the  new 
year.^ 

Badin,  I  cannot  do  better,  M.  Pre- 
sident, than  follow  the  example  of  our 
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good  friend,  M.  Bull,  and  read  you 
my  morning's  composition.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Mes  Souhaits  de  bonne  Ann^e." 

I  have  set  it  to  the  tune  of  "  Des 
Marionnettes  de  BC'ranger." 

All  the  Members,  Ah,  Badin,  Badin  1 
when  will  you  have  done  with  B^ranger  ? 
Badin,  Never ;  for  he  is  the  Dibdin 
of  France,  and  the  songster  of  the 
people.  I  like  to  hear  the  people 
sing,  as  I  do  to  see  them  dance. 

The  President,  And  now  for  your 

"  Good  wishes  to  the  New  Year." 

[As  Badin  (read  Wag)  complained 

of  hoarseness,  he  first  of  all  drank 

a  tumbler  of  Cws  Vougeot,  and 

then  read  as  follows ;] 

Encore  un  premier  jour  de  Tan 

Que  le  tempB  nous  apporte  \ 
Cetto  date  donne  T^lan 

Aux  voeux  de  toute  sorte. 
Puissicz-vous,  gais  et  bieu  portans, 

QuRod  revicndra  la  fete, 
£u  fairo  eocore  apres  cent  ans  ! 

Oui,  jo  vous  le  tioubaite  ! 

Manages  ou  Ton  voit  li^s 

Le  printems  et  Tautomne, 
Vioux  maris,  prcs  de  vos  moiti^s 

Que  jeanasse  aiguillonne, 
A  bon  droit,  vous  en  attendez 

Fidelity  parfaite, 
Pur  amour,  sermens  bien  gardes  .... 

Oui,  je  vous  en  souhaite ! 

Que  de  badauds  ambitieux, 

Pour  8*euricher  plus  vite, 
Chez  nous  plongent  u  qui  mieux  mieux 

Ka  pleine  commandite ! 
Touto  action  pour  sp^culer, 

Leur  est  de  bonne  emplette. 
Les  divideudes  vont  greler  •  • .  • 

Oui,  je  leur  eU  souhaite  ! 

La  liberty  dura  beaucoup 

A  la  nouvelle  cbambre* 
On  va  te  limer  sur  son  cou, 

Vil  carcan  de  Septembre  ! 
Source  de  salutaires  lois, 

La  rC^fonne  complete. 
Mime  au  g^nie  oflre  des  droits  .... 

Oui,  je  vous  en  souhaite ! 

Ot)  promet  des  amendemens 

A  uos  tdxes  trop  dures ; 
On  sappe  les  gros  traitemens, 

Les  grasses  sin^ures. 
L'Ara^rique,  sur  nos  {cus, 

N'enverra  plus  de  traite ; 
Les  princes  ne  queteront  plus  .... 

Oui,  je  vous  en  souhaite ! 

No(re  tlieatre  n'est  plus  veuf — 
Veuf  de  la  trag6die  ; 

II  en  nait  uiie  A  I'esprit  neuf 
A  la  sphere  aggrandie. 


Dumas  de  sa  memQire  I'eut  \ 

C*est  I . . .  .  qui  Tollaite  ; 
£t  Tart  en  attend  son  nlut .... 

Oui,  je  le  lui  souhaite ! 

Qui  trop  embrasse  mal  6treint  T 

Nous  dit  un  vieil  adage. 
Je  vais  d*un  souhait  plus  reetreint 

Frau^ais,  vous  (aire  hommage. 
Par  les  complots  qti'on  rait  pleuvoir, 

Puisse  dans  sa  couchette, 
Cbacun  de  roue  rentrer  oe  soir .... 

Oui,  je  vous  le  souhaite  ! 

AU  the  Members.  Biavo!  bravo! 
C*est  trbi  bien,  Badin !  c'est  tr^s  bien  I 

[So  Badin  was  kind  enough  to  read 
it  again  ;  and,  afterwards,  still 
kinder :  for  he  sang  the  first  and 
the  last  verses.l 

The  President  then  called  on  brother 
Cancan  (read  Gosnp,  or,  a  lover  of 
talking  about  his  neighbours)  to  supply 
his  annual  list  of  **cancans^^  on  the 
new  year. 

Cancan.  To  begin,  Mr.  President 
"  It  is  said  (hut  I  can  hardly  believe 
it),  that  brother  Bull  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite at  the  British  embassy.^ 

All  the  Members.  No,  no,  nol 
Mille  fois,  non !  He  is  too  good,  and 
too  staunch  a  Tory,  to  be  a  favourite 
there. 

Cancan.  It  was  remarked  lo-day, 
that,  on  leaving  the  Tuileries,  the 
'*  Souhaiteurs  de  bonne  Annce*'  bad 
their  pockets  sksjlat  as  their  speeches. 

Badin.  That  should  excite  no  sur- 
prise in  this  age  of  economy,  both  of 
wit  and  money. 

Cancan.  M.  Dupin,  jun.,  who  pos- 
sesses twenty-seven  good  government 
places,  fourteen  of  which  pay  hira 
largely^  is  converted  to  the  opinion  of 
bis  elder  brother;  and  says^  that  tbe 
maxim  of  all  (in  office)  now  should  be 
— "  Maintenir  ct  conservcrJ* 

The  Academy  has  just  chosen  M. 
Viennet  for  its  director.  "  C'est  eomme 
sur  le  chemin  de  la  foire,  oii  Ion  ^t 
marcher  les  &nes  devant.*' 

M.  Dupin,  uUie,  is  a  true  Conserv- 
ative ;  at  least,  in  one  sense.  lib 
**petits  gdteatix^'  for  his  soiria  have 
been  preserved  faithfully  for  seven 
years. 

Badin.  Yes;  and  his  visitors  are 
Conservatives,  too ;  for  they  take  care 
never  to  eat  them. 

Cancan.  Two  advocates  -  general 
have  lately  been  fools  enough  to  get 
themselves  elected  deputies,  though 
they  had  not  the  necessary  qualified 
tions.    One  is  called  Lapoite;  and 
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the  oilier  Partarieu,  Lafosse.  Aussi 
M.  Lafosse  a-t-il  etc  oblig^  de  prendre 
LAporte;  et  M.  Laporte,  est-il  lomlx^ 
dans  Lafosse  I 

Ail  the  Members,  That's  the  best  of 
all!     Who  made  that? 

Cancan,  M.  NettemeDt. 

The  President,  Have  you  any  more 
**  Cancans,**  brother  ?  They  are  very 
amnsiog. 

Cancan,  It  has  been  remarked,  that, 
in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  seats  of 
the  deputies  in  tlie  chamber,  Vigier, 
the  proprietor  of  the  baths^  lias  taken 
his  seat  next  Roul,  tlie  large  voine" 
grower.  *M1  est  probable/' said  Ber- 
ryer,  "  que  Tun  se  charge  de  mettre  de 
Veau  dans  le  vin  de  Tautre.'' 

A  letter  from  Catalonia,  arrived  in 
great  haste  for  the  *^jowr  de  Van"  ap- 
prises us,  that,  except  a  few  robberies, 
murders,  and  assassinations,  all  has 
been  tranquil  for  two  days.  We  can 
say  as  much  at  Paris;  for,  excepting 
some  score  of  domiciliary  visits,  Vordre 
public  (but  not  liberty)  has  pre>'ailed 
for  the  same  length  of  time. 

M.  Thiers  will  not  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Guizot 
refuses  to  speak  to  M.Thiers.  France 
is  endeavouring  to  settle  the  dispute, 
by  having  nothing,  in  future,  to  say  to 
either  the  one  or  lite  other. 

All  the  Members,  Trcs  bien !  trbs 
bien  ! 

l^Aiidso  Cancan  terminated  his 
labours,] 

The  President.  Brother  Scandal,  it 
is  now  your  turn;  but,  mind  you  are 
not  personal. 

Scandal.  No  restrictions,  Mr.  Pre* 
sident ;  no  restrictions. 

All  the  Members.  No  restrictions! 
no  restrictions ! 

Scandal.  Let  me  begin  with  a  riddle. 

Je  ne  suis  point  un  mioistero : 
Tenex-vous  en  pout'  inform^s  : 

Pouttatit  quand  On  va  pour  me  faire, 
On  a  toujours  les  yeul  ferm^ ! 

Proverbe,  A  constitutional  king! 

Scandal.  No. 

Calcul,  The  budget  of  the  citizen 
king! 

Scandal,  No. 

Orator,  A  figure  of  speech,  a  rheto- 
rical production. 

Scandal,  No. 

Poet,  A  melodrame  for  the  Parisian 
public  1 

Scandal.  No. 

Lexicon,  By  the  aid  of  the  diction- 


ary, and  tlie  assistance  I  derive  from 
my  newly  discovered  science  of  re- 
ducing words  to  sounds,  and  sounds 
to  words,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  ^*riv€*' 
(a  dream). 

President,  I  am  sure  I  should  never 
liave  dreamt  of  guessing  it. 

All  the  Members.  Fort  bien!  fort 
bien ! 

The  President,  Go  on,  brother  Scan- 
dal ;  go  on. 

Scandal.  With  your  permission,  gen- 
tlemen, I  will  supply  you  with  my 
version  of  the  speeches  spoken  to  <'  the 
best  of  the  republics,*'  by  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Tuileries,  yesterday 
and  to-day.  I  have  selected  the  speech 
of  tlie  President  of  the  Cour  liovale 
(M.  Seguier),  and  of  Marshal  Lobau, 
Uie  commander-in-chief  of  the  National 
Guards,  who  invented  a  new  plan  for 
dispersing  mobs ;  viz.,  by  squirting 
dirty  water  upon  them  bv  means  of 
fire-engines.  And,  first  of  all,  let  me 
give  YOU  the  horticultural  and  floral 
speech  of  a  m\e  judge,  President 
Seguier,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Peers : 

"  SiRE,-.Je  suis  un  orateur  ssns 
faroQ,  memo  que  les  Loustics  de  la 
BoJle  des  pas-perdus  m*ont  sumomin6  le 
president  au  gros  sel.  Aussi,  je  n'irai 
pas  chercher  midi  a  quatorze  heures  pour 
vous  dire  que  vous  ctes  un  superbe 
Kosior,  dent  les  tendres  rejetons  greff^s 
sur  des  ^glantiers  sauvages,  promettent 
de  faire  de  toutes  les  cours  ^trangeres  de 
irrais  parterres  de  roses  pompons. 

'*  Voila  ce  que  j*appelle  da  style^/2««rt. 
Kt  tandis  que  vos  boututes  femioiaes 
vent  florir  sous  le  ciel,  Germain  ou  Ba- 
tave,  une  joune  pousse  mftle  (le  Due  de 
Nemours)  sallongeant  j usque  sur  la 
plaee  Africaine,  s'implante  au  sol  ou 
croissent  les  palmes,  et,  s'enla^ant  au 
laurier  martial,  realise  cette  heureuse 
alliance,  c^l^br^e  par  les  troubadoursi 
du  laarier  et  de  la  rose.  Ceci  est  de 
TAlonao  greff6  sur  du  Dupat^.  A  propos, 
J  oublinis;  je  vous  la  soubaite  bonne  et 
heureuse,  et  la  Cour  Royale  ausai.*' 

[Thunders  of  applause  covered  the 
voice  of  ScxvvAL  as  he  terminated 
the  reading  of  this  admirable  sa- 
tire  on  the  speech  of  Seguier,  and 
on  official  compliments  generally. 
When  silence  was  restored,  by 
means  of  a  second  bumper  of  Clos 
Vougeot  to  every  member,  Scan- 
da  L  proceeded  as  follows : — 

Scandal.  And  now,  Mr.  President^ 
for  the  address  of  Marshal  Lobau,  the 
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commandcr-in-cliief  of  all  the  cpiciert 
and  greengrocers,  men-milliners  and 
tailors,  of  Paris,  yclept  National 
Guards : 

"  Corbleu  !-.Sire,  ce  jour  est  un  beau 
jour!  Quand  je  dis  beau,  ca  depend  j 
les  patrouilles  1e  troureront  ncbetroment 
laid  cette  nuit ;  mais,  pas  moins  qu*il  est 
superbe  pour  moi,  puis  qu'il  m'offre 
Toccasion  que  j'ai  tous  les  jours,  il  est 
vrai,  de  vous  assurer  que  mon  sele,  roes 
jurons,  et  mon  sabre,  sont  toujours  u 
TOtre  senrice. 

Vous-Tous  portes  bien,  sirel  Tant 
niienx,  corbleu  !  et  moi  aussi.  L'ap^. 
tit  elle  est  toujours  bonne ;  c'est  Toreille 
y  va  Dial.  Mais,  en  criant  un  peu  plus 
fort  je  finis  par  m*entendre  tout  de  nicme, 
par  les  gibemes  astiqu^es!  Sire,  tous 
ne  sauriez  croire  comma  je  suis  content : 
une  parade  a  faire  d^filer,  ou  un  ordre 
du  jour  u  aligner,  ne  me  rendraient  pas 
plus  beureux.  £t,  n  propos  de  parade, 
je  vous  dirai  que  la  garde  nationale  m'a 
charg^  de  tous  faire  ses  complimens ; 
elle  espere  mi^me  tous  les  renoureller  a 
la  premiere  occasion,  cor  elle  compte 
bien  que  rous,  elle,  et  moi,  nous  sommes 
toujours  gens  de  revue. 

*'  £t  Toila  la  chose :  c'est  pas  plus 
malin  que  9a." 

All  the  Members,  Encore !  encore  I 
[So  Scandal  toas  obliged  to  read 
the  last  one  again^  amidst  the 
deafening  lavghter  of  the  Club, 
as  he  stated  the  action  to  the 
iDord,  and  imitated  most  admir* 
ably  poor  Lobaus  tioang. 
The  President.  Brother  Lexicon,  it 
is  now  your  turn.    But,  first  of  all,  I 
propose  the  health  of  Scandal. 

[This  was  drunk  with  a  French 

Conservative  Jire ;    and    then 

Lexicon   rose,   and   spoke   as 

follows : 

Lexicon.  What  is  a  year? — Twelve 

months. 

What  is  a  year  ? — Twelve  moons. 
What  is  a  year?— Three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days. 

The  Germans  call  a  year,  jahr ;  and 
a  whole  year,  ein  games  jahr ;  and  the 
space  of  a  twelvemonth,  jahrisfrist; 
and  new-year*s  day,  ncujahrstag.  And 
the  French  call  a  year,  an ;  and  a  new 
year,  nouvelan ;  and  a  new-year's  day, 
jour  de  ran.  And  the  Italians  call  a 
year,  anno;  and  a  new  year,  anno 
nuovo. 

"  But,  what  *s  in  a  name  V* 

Among  the  Homans^  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  year  were  consecrated 


to  Janus.  To  them  we  owe  the  cere- 
mony of  wishing  "  a  happy  year ;" 
for,  before  the  first  day  was  spent,  they 
visited  and  complimented  each  other. 
In  Ovid's  Fasti  he  alludes  to  this : 
"  The  joyous  mom  appears,  let  all  attend 
With  silence,  and  kind  salutations  send 
From  house  to  house." 

Lucian  and  Pliny  shew  us,  tliat  diey 
gave  stren^t,  or  presents,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year.  Tatius,  king  of  (he 
Sabines,  who  was  appointed  joint  so- 
vereign with  Romulus,  considered  as  a 
good  omen  a  present  he  had  received 
on  the  sixth  nay  of  the  new  year,  of 
some  branches  of  vervaine,  gathered 
from  the  wood  of  Strenua,  the  goddess 
of  strength.  At  first,  gifts  among  the 
Romans  were  confined  to  these  strcn^; 
but  they  soon  extended  to  figs,  dates, 
honey,  &c.,  and,  by  degrees,  to  more 
valuable  things. 
"  In  these  three  sweets  an  omen  doth 

appear. 
That  things  may  sweetly  run  throughoat 

the  yearl" 

[Lexicon  apologised  to  the  Club  for 

being  unable  to  continue  at  greater 

length  his  disscrtationsy  but  he  had 

left  his  notes  behind  him. 

The  President,   Brother  Fact,  it  is 

your  turn  next. 

[NoWf  Brother  Fact  is  a  Welshman^ 
and,  as  usual,  he  favoured  us  with 
the  following  important  facts: 
Fact.'T\\e  fact  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  do  not  attend  to  fiicts  we 
shall  soon  get  into  error.  You  Irave 
been  speaking,  sir,  of  all  sorts  of  years, 
but  no  one  has  yet  mentioned  the 
tropical  year.  The  revolution  of  the 
great  orb  of  day  in  the  via  solis,  sir, 
from  any  one  assigned  point  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  same  again,  constitutes 
a  tropical  year,  consisting,  as  we  all 
know,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-iire 
days  and  nearly  six  hours.  In  this 
circle,  sir,  the  sun  advances  one  degree 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  thirty  de- 
grees every  month ;  passing  through  the 
whole  three  hundrea  and  sixty  degrees 
in  a  year. 

Badin  {in  a  whisper).  A  —  B  —  C. 
Fact.  Brother  Badin,  none  of  youf 
badinage,  if  you  please. 

President.  Go  on.  Brother  Fact,  go 
on  ;  it  is  very  instructive. 

Fact.^ 
"  Along  the  skies  the  sun  obliquely  rollsi 
Forsnkes,  by  tums^jA^UpMlcboth  the 
poles  J  ^ 
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Difi«rent  biB  track,  but  conBtaiit  bis  career, 
IHvides  the  times,  and  xneaBures  out  the 

year. 
To  climes  returns  where  freeziog  winter 

reigns. 
Unbinds  the  glebe,   and  fructifies  the 

plains. 
Tbe  crackling  ice  dissolves  3  the  rivers 

flow; 
Vines  crown  the  mountain-tops,  and  com 

the  vales  below." 

These  regular  returning  aspects  of 
nature,  sir,  which  divide  men's  time 
iuto  equal  parts,  and  which  he  Ims 
ooly  to  number  as  they  succeed  each 
other,  like  the  lettered  stones  set  up 
on  the  sides  of  our  roads,  to  inform 
the  traveller  what  space  of  ground  he 
has  traversed,  serve  to  give  notice  to 
tlie  passenger  through  human  life  how 
far  he  has  proceeded  on  his  path  to 
the  grave. 

On  the  1st  January  (J067\  William 
the  Conqueror  was  crownea  at  West- 
minster. On  llie  1st  January  (1651), 
Charles  II.  was  crowned  at  Scone.  On 
the  1st  January  (1308),  William  Tell 
joined  his  heroic  companions,  and  ef- 
fected tlie  freedom  of  his  countrv. 
On  1st  January,  151 5,  died  Louis  XII., 
to  tlie  extreme  regret  of  all  who  wor- 
shipped him  as  the  father  of  his  people. 
And  on  1st  January,  1801,  the  planet 
Ceres  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  and 
Ireland  united — at  least,  nominaliy — 
with  Great  Britain.  The  ancients  mea- 
sured time  by  sun-dials,  sand-glasses, 
and  clepsydra.  The  latter  detected  the 
laws  of  the  unequal  flow,  or  pressure, 
of  water.  It  appeared  that  if^  in  12 
hours,  144  inches  in  height  of  water 
flowed,  the  flow  is  23  inches  in  the 
first  hour,  21  in  the  second,  19  in  the 
third,  to  1  inch  only  in  the  last  hour. 
Hence  tlie  height  in  each  hour  is  in- 
versely as  the  squares  of  the  times : 
1  in  the  12th  hour,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36, 
121,  and  144,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  1st  hour. 

The  solar,  or  tropical  year,  is  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49-62  se- 
conds, or  365-242241  days.  But 
some  make  it  (and  I  believe  Arago  is 
of  the  number)  45-5  seconds. 

Hipparcbus,  in  his  measure  of  the 
tropical  year,  made  11  minutes,  2  se- 
conds, more  than  at  this  time. 

The  Brahmins  made  it  1  minute, 
43  seconds,  more  tlian  now. 

The  true  solar  year  is,  to  the  year  of 
only  365  days,  as  3,153,692,962  is  to 
3,153,600^000;^  and   td  tJie  year  of 


365 1  days,  as  3,155,692,962  is  to 
3,155,760,000. 

The  sidereal  year,  or  return  to  tlie 
same  star,  is  365  days,  6  hours,  9  mi- 
nutes, 11  seconds. 

The  Chaldeans  made  the  sidereal 
year  365  days,  6  hours,  14  minutes,  or 
1  minute  49  seoonds  more  than  our 
present  year;  and  the  tropical  year 
365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  30  se- 
conds. 

Leap  year  is  the  year  which  divides 
evenly  by  4;  but  the  year  1900  will 
not  be  leap  year,  to  make  up  for  the 
odd  minutes  gauied  between  the  astro« 
nomical  and  computed  year  as  365 
days.    In  400  years,  97  are  leap. 

The  difference  between  the  common 
Julian  year,  365-25,  and  the  true  year, 
365-242222,  is  007778  ;  L  c.  it  is  11 
minutes,  12  seconds,  or  a  day  in  128| 
years,  very  nearly. 

Chinese  reckoning  is  lunar  months 
of  29  and  30  days  alternately.  Every 
three  years  they  add  a  13th  month,  to 
reconcile  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon. 

The  diflference  between  a  solar  and 
ancient  lunar  year  was  10J|J  days. 

The  sun  and  moon  return  to  the 
same  relative  positions  every  223  luna- 
tions; or,  according  to  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  in  6585  days,  8  hours. 
Our  modem  calculators  make  it  17 
minutes,  29  seconds,  less. 

The  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Jews, 
began  their  civil  year  from  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  Persians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  the  English,  till  1752,  began 
the  year  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  Mahommedans,  for  1830,  began 
June  22  ;  the  year  1831,  on  June  12 ; 
the  year  1 832,  on  May  31 ;  the  year 
1833,  on  May  21 ;  the  year  1834,  on 
May  10;  the  year  1835,  on  April  29 ; 
and  so,  goins  back,  will,  in  1895,  begin 
the  year  on  June  22  again ;  and  then, 
in  another  65  years,  or  1965,  they  will 
begin  tlie  year  on  June  26.  Their  year 
is  12  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  8 
hours,  48  minutes  ;  and  1 1  days  being 
lost,  a  year  must  be  allowed  every  33, 
to  reconcile  their  dates  with  ours. 

Ilie  Jews  began  the  year  in  March. 
The  months  were  lunar,  or  30  and  29 
days ;  and  they  introduced  an  extra 
month  every  2  or  3  years.  Their 
months  were  alternately  29  and  30 
days;  and  their  year  of  12  lunations, 
354  days.  Their  year  commences  with 
the  vernal  equinox.  To  recover  the  4 
dayS;.  they  iuterealule  a  whole  month 
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after  every  2  or  3  years  following  Uieir 
twelfth  month,  or  Adah.  ITieir  civil 
year  cominences  with  the  new  moon, 
near  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  montli 
called  Tisri,  of  30  days,  corresponding 
with  part  of  September  and  part  of 
October. 

Finally,  the  Hindoos  have  29  days, 
12  hours,  44'  2"  47'"  36""  for  a  mean 
lunation;  and  365  days,  15  liours, 
31'  31"  24'"  for  the  lengih  of  a  year ; 
and  all  otiier  periods  are  equally 
precise. 

So  now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  leave 
you  to  make  such  a  choice  as  you  may 
think  ftt  of  the  period  when  you  begin 
your  new  year — merely  expressing  a 
hope  that  at  least  you  may  live  a  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  tlmt  we  may  live  to 
see  them. 

(i4  bumper  of  Clot  Vougeot  once 
more  cheered  the  hearts  of  all 
present^  who  drank  "  Thanks  to 
the  Old  YcoTy  whether  lunary 
solar,  or  sidereal,**) 

The  President  now  called  on  Cri* 
tique,  whose  duty  it  was  to  present  a 
review  of  the  leading  events  of  tlie  past 
year ;  but  as  the  facts  of  Brother  Fact 
required  moistening,  it  was  decided 
that  the  review  should  be  presented  at 
Um  next  meeting;  and  that  the  evening 
should  cloie  with  the  reading  of  a  very 
laughable  contribution  from  an  Englisli 
corresponding  member,  named  Quiz. 
Critique  was  invited  to  read  it,  which 
be  did  with  great  emphasis,  pro- 
nouncing Englisli  quite  as  well  as 
M.  Jauge,  the  Paris  banker  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri.  Lord  Brougham 
himself  caimot  do  so  better. 

As  the  corresponding  member  in 
question  is  named  Quiz,  and  as  his 
contributions  are  much  valued,  a  cer- 
tain buzz  of  satisfaction  was  heard  in 
^*  Our  Club"  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  begun  a  series  of  quizzings 
on  ^'  City  of  London  manners,  and 
civic  habits.''  Each  member  drew  his 
chair  closer.  Netv  fagots  were  placed 
on  the  fire.  Tlie  thml  bottle  was  begun. 
And  when  all  noses  were  blown,  and 
all  coughing  was  over,  Critique  began 
as  follows : 


CITY  SKETCHES, 

J?V  Q»"'«f  Corresponding  Member  of 
*'  Our  Club  in  the  Marais.** 

MR.  AND  MISS  ALDERMAN    ST£WAK*S  ^ 

TERII^US  AND  PARIOTIC  VISIT 

TO  HAVRE  DE  GRACE. 

Ode  for  Lord  Mayors  Day,  {after  Vrtftfens 

Ode  for  St.  CecUia^s  Day,  16157.) 
From  chandlery,  from  citj  cbaadlerj, 
His  aldermanic  frame  began. 
When  Stewan  underneath  a  heap 

Of  bits  of  candles  lay, 
And  could  not  heave  his  head. 
The  roice  of  Grant  t  was  beard  from  bigb, 
Arise,  ye  worse  than  dead ! 
'llien  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  drj, 
In  order  all  the  candles  leap. 

And  Grant's  vast  power  obey. 
From  chandlery,  from  city  chandlery, 
His  aldermanic  fame  began  ; 
From  chandlery  to  chandlery, 
Along  the  wicks  and  up  the  moulds  it 

ran : 
The    closing    scene    of  all  was  JamM 

Stewan 
Transformed  from  humble  Jem  to  a  greet 

alderman. 

CUAPTEB  TUE  rilST. 

How  it  came  to  enter  the  mind  of  Alderman 
Stewan  to  make  a  voyage  to  Havre  dt 
Grace,  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 

**  Call  now  to  mind  what  high  capacioas 
powers 
Lie  folded  vp  in  man.'* — Akexside. 

If  Venables  (or,  according  to  Dil- 
lon ,t  Wen-able-s)  has  been  immor- 
talised by  his  excursion  to  Oxford  in 
tlie  city-barge — if  future  generatieos, 
and  book -collectors  yet  to  be  bora, 
shall  cheerfully  purdiase  tlie  history  oif 
that  memorable  journey,  as  written, 
transcribed,  printed,  and  publislied 
by  the  chaplam  of  that  city  embassy, 
though  at  Ave  pounds  the  copy— if, 
even  at  the  moment  in  which  we  hare 
now  the  lionour  to  live,  there  are  men, 
ay,  and  women  too,  who  would  grate- 
fully pawn  their  last  pair  of  stockii^ 
(tliough  hole-less),  in  order  to  niisc 
the  funds  for  obtaining  merely  the  pe* 
rusal  of  that  delicious  memorial  of 
chaplainry  gratitude,  and  civic  grandeur 
— why  should  not  (^iz  obtain  as  ereat 
renown  from  the  printing  and  publica- 


*  The  Hon.  James  Stewan,  alderman  and  wax-chandler. 

t  The  former  natrtin,  master,  and  friend  of  the  aforesaid  alderman,  who  fouad  hin 
a  journeyman,  and  made  him  eventnally  his  partner. 

t  The  celebrated  and  classical  historian  of  Alderman  Vi^ables's  memorable  journey 
jod  excursion  to  Oxford!. 
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tioD  of  the  following  MS.  ?  Tliese, 
my  much  beloved  president,  and  dear 
fellow -members  of  *'  Our  Club  at 
PariSy"are  the  reasons  why  your  fellow- 
labourer  and  faithful  correspondent, 
Quiz,  has  troubled  you  with  this  com- 
raunication  ;  and  now,  like  the  author 
of  Venables^t  Jmamey  to  Oxford^  hoping 
this  account  may  appear  in  print,  he 
throws  himself  upon  Uie  candour  of  an 
intelligent  and  enlightened  public. 

Frr>m  chandlery,  from  city  chandlery, 
His  oldermanic  frame  began. 


Miss  Stewan  was  reading  one  day 
in  the  month  of  June — I  think  it  was 
tlie  sixteenth  day  of  the  month,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure —  I  know  it  was  not 
the  fifteenth,  for  that  was  a  Tliursday, 
and  ironing  day,  as  Miss  Stewan  had 
just  got  to  the  end  of  the  great  monthly 
wasli — and  I  know  it  was  not  tlie  se- 
Tenteenlh,  for  that  is  <*  banyan  day,'' 
or  **  make-op  victual's  day,*'  or  "  clear- 
ing the  cupboards'  day,"  or  "  damins 
the  stockings  of  the  great  man's  day, ' 
i.e.  a  Saturday;  and  Miss  Stewan 
makes  it  a  point  of  duty  never  to 
read  on  a  Saturday — for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  viz.  that  she  reads  on  a 
Sunday.  So  it  roust  have  be«i,  now 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the 
vear  of  our  liord  one  thousand  eight 

biuoKired  and  ,  that  Miss  Stewan 

was  reading  out  of  an  Emgliah  ^aker 
the  following  lines  from  Edison : 

"  Wberesoe'er  I  tarn  my  ravished  eyes, 
Gay  gflded  scenes  and  shining  prospects 

rise; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  roe  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread   on  classio 

ground; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has 

strung, 
That   not  a  mountain    rears    its    head 

unsung. 
Benowned  in  verse  each  shady  thicket 

grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers 

flows. 
Fired  with  a  thousand  raptares,  I  survey 
firidanus  through  flow'ry  meadows  stray. 
The  kinff  of  floods  !  that,  rolling  o>r  the 

|9ain8. 
The  tow'ring  Alps  of  holf  their  moisture 

drains; 
And  proudly  swollen  with  a  whole  win- 
ter's snows. 
Distributes  wealth  and  plent\*  where  he 

flows.*' 

This  was  too  much  ior  BAjss Stewan. 


The  words  "  ravished  eyes  "  she  thought 
somewhat  indelicate ;  but  then  Addison 
had  made  up  for  that  by  calling  the  Po 
the  Eridanus.  ^'  Gay  gilded  scenes," 
said  the  dear  girl  to  herself;  "  I  have 
heard  of  the  lord-mayor's  gilt  coach, 
but  never  of  gilded  scenes  before. 
Oh,  how  delightful  I  —  only  to  think 
of  gilded  scenes !  I  wonder  whether 
the  cows,  and  the  horses,  the  carts, 
and  the  aldermen,  and  the  aldermen's 
sisters,  are  gilded  in  Italy !  IIow  read- 
ing does  improve  the  mind  !  Now,  if 
I  hadn't  read  tliis  Speaker,  I  should 
never  have  known  that  they  gild  the 
scenes  in  Italy.  Dear  Italy  f  delicious 
Italy  1 

"  And  then  there  are  '  poetic  fields ' 
—  oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see  a 
*  poetic  field  P  I  declare  I  can  hardly 
imagine  such  a  thing.  I  wonder  whe- 
ther James  can.  He  has  travelled  more 
than  I  liave.  I  have  never  been  further 
than  Clapham  Rise  in  all  my  life, 
except  twice  to  Richmond  and  back. 
James  has  been  to  Gravesend,  and  to 
Purfleet,  and  to  Rochester,  and  to  — - 
oh,  a  great  many  places  !  I  dare  say 
he  has  seen  a  '  poetic  field,'  or  has 
heard  talk  about  them.  I  wish  he*d 
come  home.  1  long  to  see  hiro,  and 
ask  him  about '  gilt  scenes '  and  '  poetic 
fields.' 

*'  And  then  Addison  talks  of  <  shining 
prospects.'  Well,  as  for  that,  1  think 
our  prospects  are  *  shining '  enough, 
for,  in  a  year  or  two's  time,  James  will 
be  lord-mayor,  and  I  shall  be  lady- 
mayoress.  I  never  thought  of  asking 
why  I  should  not  be  lady-w/«yor,  as 
my  brother  is  to  be  lord-meiyor.  I 
suppose,  though,  it  is  because  I  am 
not  his  wife,  but  only  his  sister.  Well, 
never  mind  that :  mayoress  sounds  as 
well  as  mayor  any  day  in  the  week  — 
just  as  I  like  the  name  of  Bessy  much 
better  than  Bet.  But  Addison  talks  of 
'  classic  ground.'  I  wonder  what  that 
can  mean.  I've  heard  of  barren  ground, 
and  dry  ground,  and  drying-grounds, 
and  bleadiing-grounds,  and  burying- 
grounds,  and  of  cricket-grounds ;  but 
I  never  heard  of  *  classic  ground ' 
before.  I  declare  I  will  look  to  the 
dictionary." 

So  Miss  Stewan  went  into  her  bro- 
ther's private  cabinet,  and  got  ou;t 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  looked  for 
the  word  "  ground." 

*'  Ground,  n.$.  Grondtt  Dan." 

'*  Oh,  that  can'iDiijfeeittey  vJ  neiih«r 
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want  north  nor  south  ground ;  and  as 
to  the  <Grondt'  and  *Dan/  1  don't 
know  what  that  means— some  mistake 
of  ihe  printer,  I  suppose.  Let's  see 
what  comes  next." 
So  Miss  Slewan  reads  on  : 

'*  1st.  The  earth  considered  as  super- 
ficially extended ;  and,  therefore,  related 
to  tillos^e,  travel,  habitation,  or  almoat 
any  action.  The  main  mass  of  tern'tie 
matter  is  never  called  the  ground." 

*<  Oh,  I  could  have  told  him  that," 
said  Miss  Stewan.  "  Tureens  are  made 
of  white  clay,  and  not  of  the  ground; 
except  the  silver  turtle  tureens  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  they  are  made  of 
metal." 

So  Miss  Stewan  again  read  on  from 
Johnson's  Dictionary : 

"  We  never  distinguish  the  terra- 
queous globe  into  ground  and  water, 
but  into  earth,  or  land,  and  water. 
Again,  we  never  say  under  earth,  but 
under  ground." 

"  1  don't  think  that  very  clear,"  said 
Miss  Stewan ;  "  Tm  sure,  if  f  had  been 
going  to  describe  a  burying-ground,  I 
should  have  done  it  a  great  deal  belter; 
for,  of  course,  this  ground  that  the 
Dictionary  talks  of  must  be  a  burying- 
ground;  for  it  says,  *  We  never  say 
under  earth,  but  under  the  ground.' 
If  any  one  asked  me  what  was  a 
burying-ground,  I  should  have  said, 
«  Bunhill  Fields ;'  just  as  Miss  Price, 
when  asked  *  What  is  a  clock?*  said, 

*  Half  past  two,'  to  be  sure.  Well, 
lliere's  nothing  about  *  classic  ground ' 
yet." 

So  Miss  Stewan  read  on : 

"  Israel  sholl  go  on  dry  ground 
through  the  seo." 

"  That  can't  be  it,"  said  she;  "  that's 
merely  dry  ground." 

And  then  Miss  Stewan  got  impatient, 
and  looked  a  little  further  on,  and  read  : 

**  There  was  dew  upon  all  the  ground." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Stewan,  "  that's  not 

*  classic  ground  ;'  that's  wet  ground." 

And  then  she  looked  a  little  further, 
and  it  was  written  : 

"  The  sea  o'erflow'd  my  ground. 
And    my    best    Flanders    mare    was 
drowned." 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  I"  cried  Miss 
Stewan ;  "  Tm  very  glad  it  wasn't  wy 
mure  that  was  drowned.  Thhiking  of 
wares,  I  wonder  what  lltat  Frenchman 


meant  tlie  other  day,  when  he  asked 
Miss  Price,  *  How  does  your  mere  do  V 
I  never  knew  that  she  had  a  mare.  By 
the  by,  that  reminds  me  to  ask  Iter 
what  he  did  mean." 

So  Miss  Stewan  got  tired  of  looking 
for  "  classic  ground"  in  the  Dictionery, 
and  turned  lo  the  word  **  classic." 

And  now  imagine  the  deliglit  of 
Miss  Stewan  when,  on  turning  to  the 
word  '*  classic,"  she  read  as  follows : 

*'  Eelating  to  antique  authors ;  relattog* 
to  literature  : 

'  Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around ; 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic 
ground..— Addison.'  " 

"  By  Gemini  l"  cried  Miss  Stewan, 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  if  I  haven't  just 
hit  on  the  very  lines  of  Addison  I 
How  remarkable!  Now  1  have  it: 
'  classic '  ground  is  the  ground  of 
antique  authors.  I've  heard  of  authon 
very  often.  Dear  Mr.  Dillon  is  always 
called  an  author;  and  when  James 
wrote  out  the  skeleton  of  a  letter  to 
the  liverymen  of  London,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  being  made  an  aldennan, 

I  recollect  Alderman  saying  to 

him,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  *  Why, 
James,  I'm  sure  you're  quite  an  author.* 
But,  bless  my  stars,  I  never  can  ima- 
gine what  '  antique  '  authors  can  be. 
Oh,  I  recollect:  Miss  Price  calls  tliat 
old  shabby  picture  of  ours,  that  hangs 
up  below,  an  *  antique.'  So  *  classic 
ground '  means  old  ground  belonging 
to  authors,  or  else  the  grouiui  belong- 
ing to  old  authors— I'll  be  whipt  if  I 
can  make  out  whicli.  I'll  look  once 
more  to  the  Dictionary,** 

So  Miss  Stewan,  more  in  indignation 
than  good  humour,  turned  to  the  word 
<<  antique,"  and  read  tliat  the  poets  use 
it  variously  :  1.  Ancient,  old,  not  mo- 
dern ;  2.  Of  genuine  antiquity ;  3.  Of 
old  fashion  ;  4.  Odd,  wild,  antick. 

"  Antick,**  said  Miss  Stewan: 
"  what,  does  *  antique'  mean  *  antick*? 
Well,  I  am  embarrassed.  And  yet  I 
think  I  begin  to  understand  it.  Classic 
ground  must  mean  old  ground  belong- 
ing to  ancient,  old,  not  modern,  of  ge- 
nuine antiquity,  of  old  fashion,  odd, 
wild,  antick  poets.  Oh,  how  roy  head 
aches  with  sdl  these  hard  words!  I 
don't  wonder  Alderman  Wood  says 
that,  when  he  studies,  it  makes  his 
head  ache.  What  a  headach  1  have 
got  witli  these  hard  words!  Never 
mind ;  I  will  go  through  it." 
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&teaker^  and  to  Addison's  Letter  from 

"  Addison  says : 
'  For  here  tbe  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has 
struDg.* 

What  can  he  mean  by  the  '  muse'? 
I  think  he*s  spelt  it  wrong.  It  ought 
to  be  written  *  mews/  Every  body 
knows  the  King's  Mews ;  but  I  never 
heard  of  tlie  *  Muse '  before.  I  dare 
say  it  is  a  lady's  name,  called  Muse, 
who  lived  in  Italy,  and  used  to  string 
her  harps  tliere.  Thinking  of  harps 
reminds  me  to  ask  James  if  he  don't 
think  I  ought  to  have  a  harp  against 
I'm  lady  mayoress.  It's  very  true  I 
don't  know  how  to  play  ;  but  what 
matters  that?  Does  Miss  Jones,  who 
has  her  piano  piled  with  Italian  music, 
know  a  word  of  Italian  ?  Not  she, 
indeed  I  I  dare  say,  however,  that  the 
lady  called  Muse,  in  Italy,  was  very 
clever  at  stringing  harps.  I  wonder 
whether  she  made  a  large  fortune  by  it. 
I  don't  know  why  she  shouldn't,  for  my 
party  for  James,  and  Grant  before  him, 
have  made  large  fortunes  with  making 
candles;  and  harps  are  as  good  as 
candles  any  dav  in  the  week.  Well, 
if  any  thing  should  ever  happen  to 
James,  I'll  take  to  stringing  harps,  and 
change  my  name  for  Mews,  not  Muse, 
for  I  hate  bad  spelling ;  and,  with  all 
my  faults,  I  am,  thank  God,  truly 
English." 

The  next   line    of  Addison,  Miss 
Stewan  could  not  make  out : 

'*  That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head 
unsung." 

So  she  at  first  resolved  to  skip  it ;  but, 
a  minute  afterwards,  remembering  that 
tlie  blood  of  the  Stewans  flowed  through 
her  veins,  she  determined  to  under- 
stand it.  Af\er  a  little  reflection,  and 
again  consulting  Johnson's  Dictionary , 
she  considered  that  it  must  mean  that 
the  lady  named  Muse  (read  Mews), 
who  stnmg  harps  in  Italy,  sang  as  well 
as  played  ;  and  that,  as  she  was  of  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind,  she  sang  to 
mountains.  But  there  was  one  thing 
that  embarrassed  Miss  Stewan :  the 
poet  spake  of"  the  heads  of  mountains." 
"  Now,**  said  Miss  Stewan,  "  I  have 
heard  of  heads  of  hrocoli,  and  heads  of 
cauliflowers,  and  heads  of  celery,  and 
heads  of  asparagus  (read  sparrowgrass), 
and  of  the  licad  of  the  table  (which,  by 
the  by,  I  shall  take  in  a  year  or  two  at 
the  Mansion  House),  and  of  the  head 
of  a  party  (which  James  will  be  when 
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he  goes  down  in  the  city-barge  as 
lord-mayor  and  conserver  of  the  river 
Thames) ;  but  never  in  my  life  did  I 
hear  of  the  head*  of  mountains.  Oh, 
how  delightful  it  is  to  improve  one's 
mind  by  reading !  Now,  if  I  hadn't 
taken  up  this  Speaker,  and  read  what 
I  have  read,  and  studied  as  I  have 
studied  this  day  (now  I  know  what 
study  means),  I  never  should  have 
known  that  in  Italy  a  lady  named 
Muse  (read  Mews)  strings  harps  to 
perfection;  and  never  should  I  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  mountains 
having  heads.  I  wonder  whether  James 
knows  that  mountains  have  heads  in 
Italy.  I  long  for  him  to  come  home. 
What  a  many  questions  I  have  to  ask 
him  I 

"  Oh,  what  a  poet  this  Addison  is !" 
exclaimed  Miss  Stewan  :  ^*  he  says, 

'  Eenown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket 
grows.* 

The  other  day,  Miss  Price  said  some- 
thing of  that  sort — I  do  l>elieve  it  was 
the  very  same  line — to  a  dark  young 
man  with  black  eyes,  who  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  a  foreigner.  It.  was 
when  we  went  to  Hiclimond  Hill;  and 
I  remember  he  said,  *  Oh,  that's  a 
poetic  license.  Miss  Price.'  I  wonder 
what  he  meant  by  <  poetic  license.' 
Surely,  poets  are  not  obliged  to  have 
licenses,  as  well  as  publicans.  I've 
beard  of  game  licenses,  and  gin  licenses, 
and  beer  licenses,and  marriage  licenses ; 
but  I  never  heard,  till  the  other  day,  of 
poetic  licenses.  I  declare  I  will  keep 
a  bit  of  paper  in  my  pocket,  and  a 

rmcil,  and  whenever  I  bear  any  thing 
don't  understand,  I'll  write  it  down, 
and  then,  when  James  and  I  are  quite 
cosey  together  by  ourselves,  I'll  ask  him 
for  an  explanation. 

"  But  what  can  Addison  mean  by 
saying, 

*  Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket 
grows.* 

I  suppose  in  Italy,  he  means  to  say, 
verses  grow  on  shady  thickets,  or  else 
that  shady  thickets  grow  on  verses. 
How  either  verses  can  grow  on  the 
thickets,  or  thickets  on  verses,  I  can- 
not tell ;  hut,  then,  as  mountains  have 
heads  in  Italy,  and  as  fields  are  co- 
vered with  poetry,  why  shouldn't  verses 
grow  on  thickets?  Of  one  thing  I  am 
resolve<l, —  t  will  go  to  Italy,  and 
James  shall  accompany  me.  Rut  when  ? 
Not  this  year ;  that's  quite  impqswhl^ 
Next  year  he  will  be  preparing  toS)e 
s  3 
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lord-mayor,  aod  I  to  be  lady-mayorest. 
Before  tben  I  have  to  learn  to  dance, 
and  so  has  James.  I  must  take  some 
lessons  in  receiving  company;  and  I 
have  to  get  Jaroes*s  new  slurts  made, 
and  a  hundred  things  besides.  Then 
the  year  after  next  I  shall  be  Udy- 
mayoress,  and  then  1  must  stop  at  the 
Mansion  House ;  and  who  can  tell  but 
that  James  may  be  re-elected— just 
think  of  that  And  yet,  why  not? 
James  Stewan,  alderman  and  wax- 
chandler,  sounds  just  as  well  as 
Matthew  Wood,  alderman  and  fish- 
monger. But  Tm  getting  away  from 
dear  Addison ;  so  I  must  return  to  the 
Speaker.    Addison  says, 

'  And  every  stream  in  heav*nly  numbers 
flows.* 

Oh,  what  break-jaw  words  these  poets 
do  use !     Now,  h6w  in  the  world  can 
«  every  stream    in   heav'nly  numbers 
flow'?     In  the  first  place,  what  can 
*  heav'niy  *  numbers  be  ?    They  must, 
of  course,  we  all  know,  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  earthly  numbers ;  for  hang 
me  if  there  is  any  poetry  in  them. 
Two  and  six  make  eight,  and  nine 
make  seventeen — there's  nothing  very 
poetic  in  that.    When  I  used  to  keep 
James's  books,  I  know  I  liated   his 
ledger  as  much  as  I  do  the  present 
lord-mayor,  who  is  intriguing,  they  say, 
10  come  in  a  second  time,  and  so  post- 
pone my  brother's  election.    But  that 
wont  do ;  James  will  never  stand  that. 
Still  I  am  going  away  from  Addison. 
What  odd  streams  they  must  be  in 
Italy,  to  flow  in  heavenly  numbers. 
I've  heard  of  the  *  Flow  on,  thou  gentle 
river,*  and  that  I  thought  droll  enough ; 
for  how  can  rivers  be  otherwise  than 
gentle?  And  I've  heard  of  the  *  Feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,'  and 
that  bothered  me  a  little;   for  how 
reason  can  give  a  feast,  or  be  a  feast, 
I  never  could  make  out :  and  as  to 
soul's  flowing,  that's  sheer  nonsense. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is  Addison,  with 
his  streams — and  every  stream,  too, 
'  flowing  in  heav'niy  numbers!'      I 
think  it  must  be  a  joke.    If  not,  I  de- 
clare, the  year  after  James  shall  be 
lord-mayor  no  longer,  go  I  will   to 
Italy,  and  see  '  gildc^l  scenes.' '  shining 
prospects,'   *  poetic    fields,    *  classic 

S>und,'  the  lady  named  Muse  (read 
ews)  who  tunes  the  harps,  mountains 
with  heads,  verses  growing  on  thickets, 
or  thickets  on  verses,  and  lots  of 
streams  flowing  io  heavenly  numbers. 


I  don't  wonder  Miss  Fareweather  kist 
her  head  in  Italy.  For  my  part,  I  thiok 
I  should  lose  myself  altogether. 
'*  But  Addison  says, 

'  Fired  with  a  thoasand  raptures,  I  surrey 
Eridanus  through  flow'ry  meadows  stray.' 

I  think  I  never  can  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  Mr.  Dillon — dear,  dear 
Mr.  Dillon — who  told  me  so  elegantly 
the  other  day,  when  I  happened  to 
mention  the  word  *  Po,'  never  to  say 
*  Po,'  but  to  say  '  Eridanus.'  The 
next  time  I  went  to  Mrs.  White's,  I 
shewed  it  ofl"  in  good  style,  for  Blrs. 
Jones  was  saying  that  she  did  not  like 
porter,  except  out  of  a  glass,  when  I 
replied,  *  Mrs.  Jones,  I  like  it  best  out 
of  a  silver  Eridanus.'  I  never  saw  a 
woman  so  chop-fallen  in  my  life.  She 
said,  ^  Yes,  so  do  I ;  but  we  do  not 
meet  with  those  things  oflen.'  Oh, 
how  mad  she  was,  when  Mrs.  Brown 
asked, '  What  are  those  things,  ma'am  V 
She  looked  so  confused;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  reply,  *  Po's,  Mrs.  Brown.' 
She  was  '  posed  '  properly.  That  1 
call  a  good  one.  By  the  by,  I  am  re- 
solved to  bring  my  knowl^ge  to  ac- 
count more  frequently  than  I  do.  The 
very  next  time  I  go  to  Richmond  by 
the  dty-barge,  when  I  get  off*  the  shal- 
low ground,  and  the  more  dangerous 
part  of  the  excursion,  aod  when  Putney 
Reach  shall  come  in  view,  I'll  exclaim, 

*  Fired  with  a  miUimi  raptures,  i  smrey.' 

I  wonder  why  Addison  calls  the  Po 
the  Eridanus.  To  be  sure,  that's  no 
business  of  ours :  he's  a  right  to  do  as 
he  pleases.  1  call  my  mare  Peggy; 
and  surely  a  poet  may  call  the  Po  by 
any  name  he  pleases.  Mrs.  White 
said,  the  other  day,  to  Alderman  Black, 
'  A  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  with  any 
other  name.'  I  wonder  what  she  meant 
by  that.  Cabbage  is  cabbage  all  the 
world  over ;  and  I  hate  changing  names, 
for  my  part.  But  why  is  the  Eridanus 
the  '  king  of  floods '  ?  Surely,  Eridanus 
is  not  a  king  and  a  river  at  the  same 
time.  This  would  bang  all  the  rest 
hollow.  I've  heard,  indeed,  of  little 
birds  called  king-fisliers;  so  I  suppose 
the  river  is  called  King  Eridanus.  If 
I  thought  this  were  the  case,  the  next 
time  1  had  an  opportunity,  instead  of 
asking  the  price  of  a  |>ewter-pot,  or  to 
have  something  to  drink  out  of  a 
pewter-pot,  I  wouhl  ask  the  price  of  a 
pewter  King  Kridnnus,  and  beg  to 
drink  out  [pltiibcHfy^Uii^liridanus. 
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How  this  would  astonish  Uiem !  But 
belbra  I  do  it,  I  will  ask  James,  to  be 
sure  I  am  right ;  for  it  would  never  do 
for  a  Sitwan  to  make  a  mistake. 

*'  How  can  Eridanus,  the  Po,  tiie 
King  Eridanus,  the  King  Po,  the  king 
of  tl^  6oods,  <  drain  tlie  towering  Alps 
of  half  their  moisture'?  Oh,  these 
poetfly  these  poets!  they'll  drive  me 
mad.  IVe  heard  of  dmining  the  bogs ; 
I  thiok  IVe  heard  of  draining  tlie 
mafahes;  and  Aldennan  WaithmaD, 
when  he  was  alive,  used  to  talk  of 
kings  draining  the  pockets  of  their 
people,  which  I  thought  queer  enough, 
I  confess :  but  how  can  the  Eridanus 
drain  the  Towers  on  the  Alps  of  their 
naotsture?  I  know  tliat  the  Alps  are 
very  high  mountains,  somewhere  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  Vm  not  quite  sure 
which,  but  111  ask  James ;  and  I  think 
I  ve  heard  sptak  of  the  *  Towers,' 
haunted  towers,  some  of  them,  on  the 
top  of  them ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
towers  having  moisture,  and  of  a  river 
draining  the  moisture  away.  I  dare 
say  it  is  a  poet's  way  of  speaking  of 
public  sewers.  Rely  on  it,  Addison 
means  to  say,  that  all  the  sewers  from 
the  towers  on  the  mountains  iall  into 
the  Pb.  If  I  were  sure  of  this,  the 
next  time  I  went  down  the  river  Ttmmes 
in  the  city'-barge,  when  I  came  near  the 
mouths  of  the  great  sewers,  or  of  the 
Fleet  ditch,  I  would  say,  <  Thus  the 
king  of  floods  does  the  great  city  of  all 
its  moisture  drain.'  I  wonder  whether 
James  could  tell  me  if  this  would  be 
right.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
James,  though  an  author,  is  not  a  poet. 

<<The  last  two  lines  of  Addison  I 
cannot  make  out  at  all ;  they  are  all 
gibberish  to  me : 

'  And  proudly  swolleo  with  a  whole  win- 
ter's snows, 

Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he 
flows.' 

This  is  too  difficult,  even  for  a  Stewan. 
How  can  a  river  be  proud  of  a  whole 
wioter*s  snows?  and  how  can  a  river 
be  proudly  swollen?  I  suppose  the 
young  dark  man,  with  black  eyes,  wlio 
looks  like  a  foreigner,  would  have  called 
this  also  a  poetic  license.  And  then 
that  tliis  swollen,  proud  river,  should 
distribute  wealth  and  plenty  wliere  he 
ilows — that's  a  mistake  of  Addison. 
I  always  call  a  ship  «//<»,  and,  tliereibre, 
I  always  call  a  river  s/te.  And  yet 
Dillon  calls  the  Thames  *  he,'  and 
^  hoary  TIkames,'  which  is  quite  nofi- 


And  now  Addison  calls  the  Po 
a  king,  and  <  heT  Oh,  these  poets, 
these  poets!  they'll  be  the  death  of 
me." 

Thus  spake  Miss  Stewan  fair ; 
And  would  have  spoke  much  more. 
But  for  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door, 
When,  out  of  breath,  in  stumps 
Our    good    wax -chandler,    nicknamed 
Dumps. 

"  My  dear  James,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Stewan,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  <<  I 
declare  it's  quite  delightful!  You're 
just  arrived  at  the  nick  of  time.  I've 
just  done  reading  Addison — just  fi- 
nished my  studies,  and  am  in  want  of 
you." 

"  Reading  Addison,"  muttered 
James,  with  horror ;  "  you'd  better 
read  the  cookery  book.  Finished  your 
studies,  indeed  1  Have  you  finished 
my  shirts  ?  If  you  don't  mind,  the 
9th  of  November  of  tlie  year  after  next 
will  arrive,  and  I  shall  not  have  a  shirt 
to  put  on  my  back  when  I  go  to  the 
big  house." 

Alderman  Stewan  referred  to  the 
Mansion  Houae,  and  his  mayoralty, 
when  he  said  this. 

"  Oh,  brother,  you're  always  plaguing 
about  your  ^irts.  Never  mind  them 
to-day.  I've  been  occupied  by  Addi- 
•on  and  Johnson  all  the  nsoming ;  and 
I  now  want  you  to  ex|ri^  some  of  the 
difiiculties  which  I  have  found  in  nn- 
derstanding  these  authors." 

*'  Nonsense,  nonsense,  sister,"  re- 
plied the  alderman ;  "  you've  taken  a 
wrong  notion  in  your  head*  Your  in- 
tentions are  good,  and  I  respect  them ; 
but  it's  not  necessary  to  be  a  scholar 
to  make  a  good  lady-mayoress.  Was 
there  ever  a  better  mayor  or  alderman 
than  Sir  William  Curtis,  and  yet  didn't 
he  give  us  a  toast,  *  The  three  C's, 
Cox,  King,  and  Curtis?'  And  was 
not  Miss  Buttercups,  pray,  a  very  good 
lady-mayoress?  Ana  wasn't  she  the 
authoress  of  the  riddle,  which  made  so 
great  a  laugh  in  poor  Grant's  time,  on 
the  word  *  sparrow-grass  j'  for  so  she 
spelt  *  asparagus.* 

*  Myjirst  is  a  thing  what  hops — sparrow  ; 
My  second  makes  good  hay  crops — grass; 
My  whole  you  eats  with  mutton-chops 
— sparrow-grass*  (^asparagus), 

<*na,ha,ha!"  laughed  MissStewan; 
"oh,  l>rother,  brother,  what  a  wag  you 
are  !    But,  now,  to  be  serious.   I  raufiiU 
go  10  Italy,  and  you  must  lake  roe/' 
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"  To  Italy  I"  shouted  the  alderman, 
more  in  wonder  than  in  wrath :  ''  to 
Italy  I — what  I  do  you  think  you  must 
speak  Italian  at  the  Mansion  House  ? 
I  admit  that  the  duties  of  a  lady- 
mayoress  are  most  arduous  and  im- 
portant ;  but,  thank  God,  we  have  not 
come  to  that  yet  I  No,  no! — good 
plain  English,  such  as  you  and  I  speak, 
my  dear  Bessy,  will  always  do  at  the 
Mansion  House  —  and  at  Guildhall, 
too,  at  any  rate.  No  Italian  dancing- 
dogs  for  me — no  Italian  *  gim-cracs' 
for  me.  No,  no — plain  English,  and 
plenty  of  it." 

"  Why,  my  dear  brother,"  retorted 
Miss  Stewan,  "  you  are  very  much 
mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  I  .wish 
you  to  go  to  Italy  this  year,  or  the 
next,  or  even  the  year  after ;  though  I 
do  think  that  a  little  excursion  would 
do  neither  of  us  any  harm,  provided, 
always,  that  we  got  back  in  time  to 
defeat  all  the  intrigues  against  your 
mayoralty  the  year  after  next.  But 
when  I  propose  you  taking  me  to  Italy 
is  when  your  reputation  shall  be  more 
universal — when  you  shall  have  been 
lord-mayor — when  every  one  shall  say, 
he  was  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  which 
is  in  fact  the  greatest  man  in  the  world ; 
for  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  tlie  world,  and  London  is  its 
greatest  city,  and  the  lord -mayor  is 
the  greatest  man  in  the  greatest  city: 
therefore,  I  say,  when  you  have  been 
lord-mayor,  then  you  should  travel  — 
and  tlien  see  with  what  respect  you 
would  every  where  be  treated.  The 
second  year  after  next — then,  my  dear 
brother,  it  is  when  I  propose  you 
should  take  me  to  Ilaly." 

"Gently,  gently,  sister,"  said  the 
alderman,  in  an  under  tone :  '<  how 
can  you  tell  tliat  I  shall  not  be  lord- 
mayor  two  years  running  ?  Have  you 
never  thought  of  that,  sister  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  brother,  I  have 
done  so;  and,  as  I  was  studying  the 
poets  and  the  dictionary  this  veiy 
morning,  I  said  to  myself,  says  1, 
I  wish  to  go  to  Italy;  but  suppose 
James  Stewan,  alderman  and  wax- 
chandler,  should  be  thrice  elected 
lord -mayor  of  London,  like  Whit- 
tinglon.  But,  my  dear  brother,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  Tve  been 
studying  Addison ;  and  a  few  things  I 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. I  do  not  mind  confessing  this 
lo  you,  because  you  are  my  friend  and 
brother.    But,  as  you  are  yourself  on 


author  and  an  alderman,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  clear  up  all  these  matters 
for  me  in  a  very  few  minutes." 

This  appeal  to  the  alderman  was 
irresistible,  especially  as  dear  Miss 
Stewan  utterea  it  in  her  veiy  best 
manner ;  and  so  James  replied,  ^  Well, 
sister,  what  are  the  difficulties  you  bave 
met  with  ?  Mention  them  to  me,  and 
111  dit9olve  them." 

So  Miss  Stewan  read  to  her  bro- 
ther, with  much  force  and  emphasis,  the 
lines  of  Addison,  which  commence  this 
history,  and  which  she  had  studied  with 
so  much  attention  from  the  Speaker^  and 
had  so  carefully  examined  with  the  aid 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

The  alderman  during  the  reading  put 
his  ri^it  elbow  on  the  table,  and,  rais- 
ing his  hand,  placed  his  forefinger  on 
his  right  temple.    His  left  hand  was 

E laced  on  his  brown  kerseymere  knee- 
reeches  ;  his  waistcoat  was  thrown 
open  in  a  most  negligent  and  student- 
like manner,  and  his  legs  were  dang- 
ling from  the  high  chair,  not  quite 
touching  tlie  ground, —  for  his  legs 
were  short,  and  the  chair  was  tall! 
When  Miss  Stewan  had  done  reading, 
the  alderman  exclaimed, — 

''  Well,  that's  no  great  things ; 
there's  no  great  difficulty  in  that,  sis- 
ter !  Surely,  you've  not  been  studying 
such  stuff  as  that." 

<<  Ah,  brother !  brother  1  as  I've 
been  saying  to  myself^  James  is  an 
author  and  an  aldermoHf'^  u,  wax- 
chandler  and  a  wealthy  man,  but  m 
poet:* 

''  Poet  or  no  poet,  sister,"  muttered 
the  alderman,  '^ail  I  mean  to  say  is,  it's 
as  easy  as  A,  B,  C  ;  and  if  you  have  any 
difficulties  to  have  dissohaiy  I'm  ready 
to  dissolve  tliem."  (James  was  always 
thinking  of  dissolving  the  wax  into  the 
moulds ;  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  lie  made  use  of  a  few  words 
which  smelt  of  the  shop;  therefore, 
when  he  says  dissolve  read  resolve.) 

"  Well,  brother,  I  have  written 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper  some  ques- 
tions to  ask  you,  and  you  will  very 
much  oblige  me  if  you  will  answer 
them  deliberately." 

'<  Agreed  to,  agreed  to,"  said  tlie  al- 
derman ;  and  his  sister  began  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Question.  "  What  does  Addison 
mean  by  '  ravished  eyes  ?' " 

Answer.  "  For  shame,  Bessy,  for 
shame  I  You  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  ask  mt  such  a  question  as  that. 
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at  your  time  of  \\k.  No,  no  ;  go  od 
to  your  next  question.*' 

Q.  "What  does  he  mean  by  'gilded 
scenes?*" 

A,  "  Mean?  Why,  one  would 
think  you  had  never  been  to  a  theatre 
in  all  your  life,  and  seen  the  scenes  ali 
gUi,  Don't  you  know  what  th^  call 
the  scenes  on  the  stage?  Well,  in 
Italy  they  are  all  gilt/' 

Q.  ^  Oh,  how  handsome  they  must 
be,  brother  1  But  what  does  he  mean 
by  *  shining  prospects  rise  V  " 

A.  «  Ha!  ha  !  What,  have  you 
nerer  seen  the  sun  rise  shining  ?'' 

Q,  "  To  be  sure  I  have.  Is  that  all  ? 
Ah,  brother,  brother !  what  a  shame  it 
was^ott  had  such  a  much  better  educa- 
tion than  J.  But  what  does  he  mean 
hy' poetic  fields!' '' 

A,  Ob,  you  stupid  woman.  Don't 
you  know  roeti  Comer?'* 

Q.  "  To  be  sure  I  do.    Is  that  all  ?" 

A,  "  Certainly  it  is.  We  call  that 
bit  of  ground  Poets*  Comer ^  and  they 
call  it  poetic  fields.  You  see  its  only 
another  name  for  the  same  thing.*' 

Q.  "  But  what  does  Addison  mean 
by  *  classic  ground  ?*  '* 

A.  "  Ah !  that  I  can't  tell  you  quite 
so  well ;  but  I  heard  Mr.  Charles 
Pearaon  say,  the  other  day,  that  some 
one  he  mentioned--:!  forget  who— was 
no  classic.  So  I  dare  say  the  poem 
means,  the  piece  of  ground  in  question  in 
Italy  was  no  great  shakes.  I  know  that 
Pearson  didn  t  mean  to  praise  the  per- 
son of  whom  he  was  speaking,  when 
he  said  he  was  no  clauic ;  and  so  your 
poet  means  to  speak  rather  slightingly 
of  the  ground  in  Italy.  To  be  sure,  it 
may  mean  that  the  ground  was  the 
pfojperty  of  a  gentleman  named  Classic, 
—  for  he  says,  *  Still  I  seem  to  tread 
on  classic  ground.'  But  that's  the 
way  with  all  the  poets :  they  talk  so  at 
random;  for,  after  all,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  fellow  must  have 
known  if  he  trod  on  Classic's  ground 
or  not." 

Q.  "  Why  no,  brother,  perhaps  not ; 
be  might  not  be  quite  sure  whether  he 
was  on  Mr.  Classic's  ground  or  on  an- 
other person's  bit  of  land .  But  enough 
of  this  question.  You  have  thrown 
quite  a  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  I 
proceed  to  my  next  inquiry.  What 
does  the  poet  mean,  *  The  Muse  so  oft 
her  harp  has  strung  V  " 

A.  •*  That's  not  very  difficult,  my 
dear  Bessy  1  Supposing  my  hair- 
dresser's name  was  White,  and  I  was 


to  say,  *  Mr.  White  so  oft  my  hair  lias 
cut ;'  you'd  understand  that,  I  suppose  ?" 

Q.  "  Why,  yes,  brother ;  and  if 
Addison  had  only  said,  'For  here 
Mrs.  Muse,  or  Miss  Muse,  her  liarp 
has  strung,'  I  should  have  understood 
that  too ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  said 
'McMuse.'" 

A.  <<  Oh,  is  that  all  your  difficulty, 
dear  sister?"  retorted  the  alderman, 
*'  then  I  shall  have  no  great  trouble  iu 
dissolving  that.  Most  likely,  in  Italy 
there  is  but  one  Mrs.  or  Miss  Muse,  at 
any  rate,  who  strings  harps;  just  as 
the  year  after  next  there  will  be  but 
one  lord-mayor  in  the  city  of  London. 
Well,  now,  my  name  is  James  Stewan, 
plaii»  James  Stewan,  now  alderman 
and  wax-chandler ;  but  the  year  after 
next,  when  I  shall  be  lord-mayory  I 
shall  be  called  the  Stewan,  and  all  the 
rest  will  simply  be  called  Stewan  Mr., 
or  Stewan  Mrs.,  and  so  on.  Do  you 
understand  now?" 

Q.  **  Ah,  brother  I  brother !  never 
talk  to  me  against  education  any  more. 
See  what  it  is  to  have  had  a  plain  good 
education  1  But  tell  me,  brother, 
what  does  the  poet  mean  by  the  next 
line,  in  which  he  declares  that  mount* 
ains  have  heads  ?" 

A.  "  No,  he  does  not.  What  lie 
says  is  this, — *  that  not  a  mountain 
rears  its  head  unsung.' " 

Q.  "  Well,  what  does  that  mean  V* 

A.  "  Why,  nothing  more  tliau  a 
joke,  my  dear  Bessy  I  Don't  you  re- 
member, when  a  child,  being  taken  to 
Guildhall,  and  being  told,  *  ^baiwhen 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  two  giants  there, 
heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  that  then 
they  came  down  to  dinner?'  Well, 
so  when  the  mountains  rear  their  heads, 
not  one  of  them  is  unsung;  h\xi,  then, 
they  never  do  rear  their  heads  ;  so,  of 
course,  they  are  unsung.  We  certainly 
live  in  very  droll  times,  I  admit ;  but 
though  Lord  Brougham  says  that  he 
has  sent  the  schoolmaster  abroad,  we 
are  not  such  dunces  at  home  as  not  to 
know  that  mountains  never  rear  their 
heads.  No,  no;  we've  not  come  to 
that  yet,  at  any  rate.  Mountains  liave 
Acorfs, indeed  1    Hal  ha!  ha l" 

Q.  *'  Well,  my  brother,  how  plea- 
sant it  is  now  thus  to  converse  oo 
poetry  with  one's  dearest  relatives,  and 
to  have  all  one's  difficulties  dissolved 
so  <^uickly ;  but  tell  me,  what  does 
Addison  mean  when  he  says, 
'  Renowned  io  verse  each  ebody  thickeic 
grows  VV 
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A,  "Why,  its  just  keeping  up  the 
same  joke,  tnv  dear.  As  thickets  are 
not  shady,  so  thickets  are  not  renowned 
iu  verse;  just  as  mountains  are  not 
nmf,  because  mountains  do  not  raise 
their  head$r 

Q.  <<  My  dear  brother,  I  do  not 
think  this  explanation  as  good  as  your 
last;  so  ril  ask  DiUon,  when  I  see 
him,  for  hii  explanation.  Besides 
which,  some  thickets  art  shady.  For 
instance,  at  Epping  Forest,  and  on 
Hampstead  Heath.'' 

A,  *'  No,  no ;  don*t  you  make  a 
mistake.  Forests  are  forests,  and 
thickets  are  thickets;  iust  as  mould 
candles  are  mould  candles,  and  sperm 
candles  are  sperm  candles,  and,  aoovo 
all,  wax  candles  are  wax  candles.  But 
thickets  are  not  shady ;  that's  all  fun." 

Q.  <<  Well,  it  may  be  so  (but  I  saw 
no  fun  in  it\  as  Doctor  somebody  or 
other  said,  when  a  boy  told  him  on  the 
first  of  Aoril  to  look  down  at  his  shoes, 
for  his  snoe^string  was  untied,  and  it 
wasn't  untied  at  all.  But  now  give 
me  your  opinion  of  the  next  line, — 

'  And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers 
flows  r" 

A,  "Opinion;  why  what  opinion 
can  I  have  of  a  mere  low  joke  ?  You 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  Bessy,  that  tbero 
are  no  such  things  as  heavenly  num- 
bers ;  there's  no  calculation  there,  and 
that  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk  of 
streams  flowing  in  numbers.  That's 
the  way  with  these  poets, —  one 
never  Iq^ws  whether  they  are  jokinff 
or  in  earnest.  I  recollect,  when  I 
wen t^  to  Mr.  Barnes's  school,  I  was 
made  to  learn  a  piece  of  poetry  about 
spring,  written  by  a  man  named 
Thompson,  or  Thomson.  I  foiget  all 
but  its  beginning,  which  is  sheer  non- 
sense— a  parcel  of  stuff.    It  begins — 

'  Evenr  copse. 
Deep  tangled  tree  irregular,  and  bnah. 
Bending  with   demy   moisture  o*er  the 

heads 
Of  the  coy  choritiert  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.' " 

Q.  «Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh,  that  is 
nonsense,  indeed  ;  any  one  could  see 
that  in  a  moment.  Talking  of  copses 
being  tangled,  and  trees  being  irregular, 
in  their  conduct;  and  bushes  beading, 
and  bending  with  dew,  over  choristers ; 
and  coi/  choristers  who  lodge  in  bushes, 
and  their  being  prodigal.  Ua  I  ha !  ha ! 
any  pne  might  see  that  that  was  sheer 
nonsense !" 


A,  "  Not  a  bit  more  so,  my  dear 
sister,  than  when  Addison,  for  a  joke, 
talks  of  *  streams  flowing  in  heaveoly 
numbers  !* " 

Q.  '<  The  n$xt  two  lines,  brother,  I 
will  not  trouble  you  to  explain,  Mr. 
Dillon  wts  kind  enough  to  exfkia  to 
me,  that  the  Eridanus  means  the  Po, 
and  the  Po  means  a  celebiated  river  ia 
Italy." 

A.  <<  Don't  believe  him,  Be«y; 
don't  believe  him  I  My  opinion  a 
ver^  difierent.  My  opinion  is,  tbst 
Eridanus  means  a  king ;  for  it  ssys 
that  *  Eridanus  strayed  through  flowe^ 
meadows.'  Now,  atraying  means 
walking  or  running.  Beiides  which, 
look  to  the  next  line.  DoesnH  it 
say,  <  the  king  of  floods  ?'  That's  a 
proof  I'm  right.  Besides  whidi,  didn't 
I  read  Miss  Mitford's,  or  Mr.  Mit- 
ford's  History  of  Oreau,  when  I  wua 
young  man;  and  didn't  it  sa^ some- 
thing about  this  very  King  Endanos  ? 
To  be  sure  it  did.  No,  no,  Besiv; 
tell  that  to  ywLT  grandmother,  as  tte 
saying  is.  Dillon,  Dillon  I  yoo  cta^ 
catch  a  weasel  asleep ;  old  birds  are 
not  caught  with  chaff,  my  boy  I" 

Q.  «  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  how 
grateful  I  am  to  you  !  As  to  Dilkm, 
I'll  never  forgive  him.  I  happened 
one  day  to  say  something  in  his  pio^ 
sence  about  a  pot,  ov  po — I  foiget 
which ;  and  he  said  to  me,  *  Never  siy 
Po,  Miss  Stewan,  but  always  Erida* 
nus.'  I  made  him  write  it  down,  sad 
I  have  got  the  piece  of  paper  up  stain 
still.  Well,  on  the  strength  of  it,  ooe 
day  at  Mrs.  White's,  Mrs.  Jones  ob- 
served, *  that,  for  her  part,  she  didot 
like  porter  except  out  of  a  ^^f 
when  I  replied,  <  Mrs.  Jones,  I  like  << 
best  out  of  a  silver  Eridanus,'  where- 
upon they  all  stared,  and  looked  reiy 
uncomfortable.'' 

A,  «  My  dear  sister,  let  me  bsgooe 
favour  of  you  ;  never  to  make  use  oi 
such  woids  again  witliout  flnt  coofalt> 
ing  me." 

Q.  "No;  I  never  will,  brodier. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  your  King 
Eridanus  '  rolling  o'er  the  plains  f 

A,  "Why,  when  he  was  tipsy,  to  he 
sure." 

Q.  «  Yes,  that's  possible  again ;  bat 
then  it  says, 

*  The  towering  Alpe  of  half  their  moistow 
drains.' 

What  does  that  mean  V     j 
A.  '<  Mean?  why,  that  bTwasock 
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a  toper,  and  drauk  so  much  wine,  that, 
as  tne  saying  is,  he  drained  even  the 
Alps,  which  is  a  place  a  good  way  oiT, 
famoos  for  its  wine !  Moisture  is  like 
the  word  mellow,  it  applies  to  wine, 
and  a  jolly  drinking  fellow. 

'  He  who  always  goes  to  bed  mellow 
Is  a  jolly  hearty  fellow.'** 

Q.  "  Welly  my  dear  brother,  there 
are  only  two  more  lines«  and  then  l*ve 
done.  Those  are  the  two  last.  They 
are, — 

'  And  proudly  swolo  with  a  whole  win* 

ter*8  snows, 
Distributes  wesldi  and  plenty  where  he 

flows.* 

What  do  they  mean  Y* 

A,  "  VVhy,  I  snppode  they  mean, 
that  King  Rridanus  used  to  live  up  in 
the  snows  all  the  winter;  and,  then, 
when  he  came  down  in  the  valley, 
where  there  was  no  snow,  but  plenty  of 
good  wine,  he  used  to  be  generous  to 
his  subjects,  and  give  them  money  and 
com.'* 

And  here  Miss  Stewon  termmated 
her  in(]uirtes;  but  not  without  many 
thanks  to  the  alderman  for  his  kind 
and  condescending  explanations. 

•*  And  now,"  said  Alderman  Stewan, 
**  my  turn  comes  next.  This  poetry  of 
yours  has  made  me  think  or  a  little 
pleasure — a  little  trip,  before  the  nights 
get  long,  and  before  we  prepare  for  the 
mture  mayoralty.  What  say  you,  sis- 
ter, to  spending  a  week  or  two  at  Mar- 
gate?** 

"  No,  brother,  no,"  replied  Miss 
Stewan,  with  alt  the  dignity  which  was 
fitting  for  a  future  lady  mayoress. 
"  What  James  Stewan,  or  Miss  Bessy, 
might  do,  as  Stewans  only,  is  nothing 
to  nobody,  as  the  saying  is;  but  the 
future  lord-maj'Or,  and  the  future  lady- 
mayoress,  must  never  think  of  going  to 
Margate  V 

Miss  Stewan  spoke  with  so  much  of 
becoming  dignity,  that  her  brother*s 
purpose  was  shaken,  and  he  fhtnkly 
admitted  that  Bessy  was  right. 

**  But  where  shall  we  go,**  asked 
the  alderman,  "  if  we  do  not  go  to 
Margate?*' 

Miss  Stewan  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. "  To  Havre,**  she  replied ;  "  to 
France,  brother ;  there  we  can  take 
dancing  lessons  in  perfection !  there  we 
can  see  French  manners !  there  we  can 
examine  the  French  dishes !  there  we 
can  take  sea-baths,  and  invigorate  our 
mind  and  bodies.'' 


Honest  James  had  nothing  to  say 
against  fuch  a  proposal,  eicept  that  he 
could  not  go  so  &r  off  till  the  next 
shipments  of  wax  had  arrived  ;  but 
then,  and  when  he  had  tquarad  ac- 
counts a  litde,  he  would  be  ready  to  so 
to  Havre.  But  first  of  all  he  would 
write,  and  bespeak  lodgings  at  the  best 
hotel. 

Happy  moment !  joyous  decision  ! 
Already  Miss  Stewan  imagined  the  pa- 
ragraph in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
"  Alderman  and  Miss  Stewan  left  Up- 
per Thames  Street  for  the  Continent  I" 
And  then,  in  a  month  afterwards,"  Al- 
derman and  Miss  Stewan  at  Upper 
Thames  Street,  from  their  trip  to  the 
Continent.'*    How  delicious  I 

(Mr.  President,  and  brother  mem- 
bers of  our  club,  Chapter  II.  will  con- 
tain an  account  of  1k>w  brother  James 
and  sister  Beu  prepared  to  go  to 
France;  and  how  tb^  wrote  to  the 
best  hotel ;  and  how  they  set  off;  and 
the  perilous  voyage  to  Havre  ;  and 
how  they  arrived,  sister,  friend,  friend's 
little  boy,  and  little  doggy,  stick,  ser- 
vants, and  all ;  and  how  they  were  all 
installed. 

Chapter  III.  will  be  entitled,  <'  The 
Sojourn  in  a  Foreign  Land ;"  and 
Chapur  IV., ''The  Return  to  Upper 
Thames  Street,  Domestic  Duties,  Ad« 
diaon,  and  the  Preparation  for  the 
Mayoralty,"  with  some  suitable  moral 
reflections.)         ^_^^ 

In  order  not  to  spoil  the  reading  of 
these  "  City  Sketches,"  by  Quiz,  we 
have  not  recorded  the  bursts  of  laugh* 
ter,  which  frequently  preipented  Cri- 
tique from  proceeding  for  some  mi* 
nates ;  and  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  shouts  and 
cheers  with  which  it  was  honoured  at 
its  conclusion.  All  the  memben  pre- 
sent joined  heartily  with  the  picsiaettt 
in  r^olving  that  Quis  should  be  ap- 
plied to  to  allow  his  '<  Sketches'*  to 
appear  in  Fraser. 

One— two—  three— four — five— six 
— seven— eight— nine — ten — eleven — 
twelve  1  The  clock  struck  them  alt, 
and  the  members  counted  the  san>e. 

**  The  witching  hour  bath  come  T 
said  the  president. 

**  I  think  the  witching  hours  have 
passed  V*"  retorted  Proverbe. 

"  And  passed  most  quickly  too,'* 
said  Cakul.  Bat  the  sitting  was 
doeed,  and  the  bottles  were  empty. 
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CoHiinuation  of  the  Spirit  Sketches,  or 
Sketches  of  the  Members  present  on 
the  1st  ^January,  1838,  at  our 
Club  at  Paris,  who  were  not  present 
at  tfie  former  Meeting, 

(It  will  be  remembered,  that  in 
"  Our  Club  at  Paris,''  No.  1,  we  sup- 

Clied  sketches  of  the  first  seven  spirits ; 
ut  as  five  more  were  present  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1 838,  we  shall  introduce  tliero 
as  follows.  This  plan  we  shall  continue 
to  pursue,  whenever  a  member  shall 
be  present  at  our  club  who  has  not  at- 
tended at  tlie  previous  meetings.) 

"  The  reader  I'll  leave  in  the  midst  of 
silence,  to  contemplate  thoee  ideas  which 
I  have  only  tketehed,  and  which  every 
man  most  bnish  for  himself. "-^ryokn. 

Eighth  Spirit,  Badin,  a  droll,  co- 
roicaf,  curious,  laughable  rogue, — a 
wag.  "  We  wink  at  wags  when  they 
offend,"  says  Dryden.  Our  wag  is 
aged  44,  and  is  a  bachelor;  a  son  of  a 
Vendean.  Knows  France  as  he  knows 
his  pocket,  and  loves  it  dearly.  Has 
had  more  trouble  than  most  men  of  his 
age,  but  always  contrives  ''  to  be  happy 
and  jolly,''  and  thus  **  drive  away  old 
melancholy."  Badin  is  also  a  bit  of  a 
linguist,  having  travelled  not  only  in 
France,  but  half  over  Europe ;  but  his 
best  qualification  is  that  of  joking,  and 
a  better  joker  never  lived,  from  Joe 
Miller  to  Joe  Hume ! 

"  Thou  mad'st  thy^  first  appearance  in 
the  world  like  a  dry  joker." 

Ninth  Spirit.  Scandal.  Why  do 
we  call  him  so  ?  Is  he  ignorant,  trivial, 
mhhant?  Jio.  Is  he  ungenerous,  oppro- 
brious, ungentlemanly,  or  unjust  ?  No. 
Then,  why  is  he  called  Scandal  1  Be- 
cause he  knows  every  body,  and  every 
thing ;  and  as  life  is  a  mingled  yam  of 
fine  and  coarse  threads,  it  so  happens 
that  the  coarse  always  catch  his  eye  be- 
fore the  fine  ones.  (This  is  not  asto- 
nishing, for  he  is  short-sighted.)  Age, 
43  ;  wealtliy,  healthy,  and  active. 
Goes  much  into  society,  sees  tlie  world 
as  it  is,  and  men  as  they  are ;  and  was 
the  very  first  to  declare,  that  the  young 
English  gentleman  who  got  so  good  a 
berth,  and  was  sent  to  India,  was  never 
in  love  with  the  queen  of  the  French, 
nor  the  queen  of  the  French  with  him  I 

Tenth  Spint.  Cancan.  Dear  Can- 
can !  an  universal  favourite,  handsome, 
witty,  good-natured,  and  poor ;  yes,  as 
poor  in  pocket  as  Poulett  Thompson  is 
poor  in  wjis.    His  age  is  42,  a  wi- 


dower, no  chiklreD,  and  no  pensioD, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  at  the  storming  of  Algiers.  Has 
been  put  on  the  retired  list  without  bis 
permission.  Writes  in  La  Mode,  and 
lives  on  his  wits.  If  his  wits  were  as 
well  paid  as  they  deserve,  he  would  be 
the  wealthiest  man  in  all  France.  Ills 
Cancans  are  much  esteemed,  not  only 
for  their  truth,  but  for  their  point ;  and 
"  the  best  of  republics  "  talks  of  sending 
him  to  gaol.  Cancan  is  the  best  story- 
teller in  all  France ;  but 

"  Old  storytellers,  too,  must  pine  and 

die. 
To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by." 

Eleventh  Spirit,  Fact.  A  Welsh- 
man ;  a  very  distant  relation  to  Ta%, 
—  t.  e.,  the  Tafiy  of  whom  it  is  said, — 

*'  Taffy  was  a  Welshman, 

And  Taffy  was  a  thief; 
Taffy  came  to  my  house. 

And  stole  a  bit  of  beef; 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house. 

And  Taffy  wasn't  at  borne. 
So  Taffy  came  to  my  house. 

And  stole  a  marrow-bone." 

Fact  is,  then,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  a 
Frenchman  by  education,  and  a  true 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  fa- 
milies in  the  county  of  Carmaitben ; 
his  age,  39;  his  knowledge  unbounded. 
A  great  lover  of  slate-quarries,  coal- 
mines, and  mountains,  and  a  walking 
gazetteer.  Has  learnt  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary by  heart,  besides  all  the  exist- 
ing encyclopaedias.  Has  facts  enough 
in  his  brains  to  fill  all  the  skulls  of  all 
the  Whigs,  from  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  to  the  last  of  bis 
disciples,  Lord  Melbourne. 

Twelfth  Spirit,  Critique.  A  French- 
roan,  a  marquis  ;  age,  38.  An  ex- 
charge  d'affaires  under  tlie  restoration. 
The  greatest  reader  in  Europe,  and  can 
repeat  by  heart  all  Bacon.  Can  read 
English,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  and  Arabic,  with  facility ;  and 
possesses  the  best  private  cabinet  li- 
brary in  Paris,  lie  is  no  snarler  or 
caviller,  but  a  man  skilled  in  tlie  art  of 
judging  of  literature,  and  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  faults  and  beauties  of 
writing. 


The  Conclusion  of  the  Maxims  and 
Rules  of  the  Club,  with  Notes  and 
Comments  (continued from  No.  1.) 

51,  he  bon  temps  viendra.  _c 
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Though  iUdical  rebels  aow  fill  us  with 

sorrow, 
Their  race  is  but  short ;  they  will  perish 

to-morroB'. 

52.  Le  jeu  est  le  fils  de  Tavarice,  et 
)e  p^  du  desespoir. 

No  gaming  allowed  here,— for  Gam- 
ing is  the  son  of  Avarice,  and  the 
foUier  of  Despair. 

When  that  prince  called  Egalit^ 

Rattled  Uie  dice-box. 
He  had  the  rare  quality 

Ne'er  to  lose.    Oh,  the  sly  fox. 

53.  Le  moyen  le  plus  sur  de  se 
consoler  de  tout  ce  qui  pent  arriver, 
c'est,  d'attendre  toujours  au  pire. 

The  roost  certain  consolation  against 
all  that  can  happen  is  always  to  expect 
the  worst. 

In  fleTenteen-hQndred«and-eighty.mne 

They  first  began  the  strife; 
In  seventeen-hundred-and.ninety-three 

Ther  laughed  at  human  lifis ; 
In  eighteen«hundred-and-thirty 

They  sent  away  our  kings ; 
But  in  eighteen-bundred  and  something 
'     else 

We  expect  still  harder  things. 

54.  Le  plus  sage  est  celui  qui  ne 
pense  point  Telre.' 

Of  all  the  rare  qualities  boasted  by  Dan, 
The  last  is  the  best,~he*s  a  real  modut 
man. 

55.  Le  sage  entend  si  demi  mot. 

In  these  agreeable  days  of  preventive 
arrests  and  domiciliary  visits,  remember 
that  the  walls  have  ears,  and  that  a 
wise  man  can  understand  even  a  shrug. 

56.  Le  secret  d'ennuyer,  est  celui  de 
tout  dire. 

No  prosing  allowed  here.  Lively 
and  smart,  like  French  champagne 
and  French  wit. 

57.  Les  fous  font  des  feslins  et  les 
sages  les  mangent. 

The  club  never  gives  dinners. 

58.  Les  jeuncs  gens  disent  ce  qu'ils 
font, 

Les  vieillards  ce  qu'ils  ont  fait, 
£t  les  sots  ce  qu'ils  ont  en  vie  de  faire. 
No  egotism  allowed  here.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  once  egotist  enough  to 
say, "  Ego  et  rex  mens."  "  But  there 
are  no  egotists,''  says  Addison, ''  so  in- 
tolerable as  authors  of  their  own  me- 
moirs,—  for  they  are  never  mentioned 
in  any  works  but  their  own.*' 


59.  Le  tems  est  gros  de  Tavenir. 
The  present  is  big  with  the  future. 

The  fleura  de  lys,  though  banished  still. 

With  Capet's  ancient  race. 
Shall  soon  return  our  hearts  to  fill 

With  peace,  and  joy,  and  praise. 

60.  Le  vrai  moyen  d'dtre  tromp^, 
c'est  de  se  croire  plus  fin  que  les  autres. 

No  tricksters  allowed  at  our  Brookes's. 
Cunning  is  the  ape  of  wisdom.  No 
stock-jobbers  allowed  here. 

"  When  stock  is  high  they  come  between. 
Making  by  second-hand  their  offers ', 

Then  cunningly  retire  unseen. 

With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers." 

61.  Libertas  et  natale  solum. 

Not  the  liberty  of  the  Irish  peer,  of 
whom  Swift  said,  when  the  newly 
created  noble  assumed  the  above  motto, 

"  Fine  words,  I  wonder  where  he  stole 
em; 

but  the  liberty  of  the  law,  the  written 
law,  the  law  of  the  old  French  mo- 
narchy; and  with  such  liberty,  and 
France  as  she  was,  not  France  as  she 
is,  we  also  say, 

<'  Liberty  and  my  native  soil !" 

"  Liberty  consists  in  tlie  power  of  do- 
ing that  which  is  permitted  by  the 
law,"  says  Cicero.  Granted ;  if  the 
laws  are  good ;  and  there  cannot  be  ra- 
tional freedom  where  there  are  arbitrary 
restraints. — (  Vide  the  laws  against  the 
press,  associations,  pictures,  and  hawk- 
ers, passed  by  the  French  liberal  cham- 
bers, in  September  1836,  and  still  in 
force.) 

62.  Licet  superbus    ambules   pe- 
cuniae 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 

No  wealthy  upstarts  allowed  here. 
No  Delesserts,  no  Fulchirons,  no  Gan- 
nerons,  and  no  Thiers. 

63.  Longum  iter  est  per  prajcepta, 
breve  et  efiicax  per  exempla. 

Tlie  members  of  our  club  are  not  to 
forget  that  the  wisest  counsels  make 
their  way  but  slowly,  whilst  the  effect 
of  good  example  is  more  summary 
and  effectual. 

64.  L'une  des  marques  de  la  m^di- 
ocnte  de  T^sprit  estde  toujours  conter. 

No  long  stories  about  nothing  to  be 
told  here !  No  Lytton  Bulwer  1  no 
Alexander  Dumas !  Scott  and  Balzac 
for  ever  1  r 

65.  Lupus  pilummutat,iK>D  mentei^. 
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No  OrleaaisU  allowed  here.  No 
change  of  appearaoee  can  alter  that 
which  i«  radically  perverse. 

66.  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prsvalebit. 
France  is   beginning  to  open  her 

eyes  to  the  absurdities  of  her  present 
government ;  and  '<  the  beet  of  re- 
publics" is  now  called  ^  the  greatest  of 
modem  deceptions.''  So  it  is  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  ana  Belgium. 

67.  Magnos  homines  virtute  meti« 
mur,  non  fortune. 

So  Chateaubriand,  Fitsjamet,  Bour- 
moot,  De  Peyronnet,  De  Chantelauie, 
and  De  Montbel,  are  corresponding 
members  of  our  club, —  for  we  estimate 
great  men  by  their  virtue,  and  not  by 
their  success. 

68.  Ma^ntien  le  droit, 
Henry  V.  for  ever  I 

69.  Male  cuncta  ministrat 
Impetus. 

Good  temper  recommended  here, — 
for  we  seldom  can  act  rightly  when 
under  the  dominion  of  passion. 
-    70.  Male  parta  male  dilabuntur. 

A  stolen  crown  moat  sit  as  ill  on  a 
king's  head  as  a  stolen  purse  must  be 
uneasy  in  a  poor  man's  pocket.    No 
usurpations  encouraged  here. 
**  What's  got  over  the  devil's  back*"  ^^» 

71.  Male  verum  examinat  omois 
Corruptus  judex. 

No  judges  appointed  by  the  revolu-* 
tion  can  be  members  of  this  club. 
(N.  B.  M.  Dehelleyme  was  lately 
blackballed,  as  well  as  M.  Renouard, 
the  judge  at  the  Tribunal  du  Com- 
merce.) 

72.  Malo  mori  quam  fcedari. 

'<  1  had  rather  die  than  be  debased.'' 
Tliis  was  the  motto  of  our  fbunder,  and 
is  still  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 

73.  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

The  true  state  for  a  true  Conserv- 
ative—  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 
body. 

Our  members  are  virtuoiu,  wls6»  pru« 

dent,  and  healthy ; 
Yet  jolly  good  fellows,  though  often  not 

wealthy. 
No  dumpty  Lord  John,  with  hie  cough 

and  his  hiccups, 
His  pale  face,  bad  breath,  and  his  pow« 

ders  and  syrups. 

74.  Mens  conscia  recti. 

This  was  the  motto  of  the  ftrst  mem- 


ber of  our  club,  and  which,  though  aU 
tered  by  our  founder  to  **  Mens  sibi 
conscia  recti,"  as  he  thought  the  first 
savoured  of  egotism,  may  still  be  ap- 
plied to  the  princiides  of  all  our  bre- 
thren. This  is  the  oait  support  under 
suffering,  and  the  beat  armour  agaisst 
calumny.  Thus,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
Lord  Canterbunr,  the  late  Lord  ^on, 
and  Lord  Wynford,  were,  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  members  of  our  club. 

75.  Millehorainurospocueset  i^um 
discolor  usus  ve\le  suum  cuique  ast  oec 
voto  vivitur  uno. 

We  do  not  call  a  Prussian  a  koaie 
because  he  approver  of  an  absolule 
monarchy  ;  nor  a  Swiss  a  fool  because 
he  preto  his  federal  instttutloos. 
Providence  has  ordained  a  diversity  of 
tastes  and  inclinations.  There  are  a 
thousand  desoriptions  of  bmo,  and 
their  sense  of  thiags  is  TarMMie ;  each 
has  his  own  inclination,  and  the  wishes 
of  all  cannot  be  the  same. 

Moral. — Then  down  with  that  school 
of  liberality  that  will  not  **  think  and 
let  think." 

76.  Misoa  stuUitiiMnoonsiUisW^fam. 
Let  short  be  our  folly,  as  short  a«  our 

lives, 
And  dear  to  us  wisdom,  aa  dear  as  oar 

wivea* 
When  foUy  we  follow,  aa  all  wUl  mm%- 

times, 
Then  think  of  this  proverb,  and  chaoge 

mshetoes. 

77.  Moribus  aniiquis  slat  IUmm. 
No   innovators    or    innovatoi    al- 
lowed here. 

78.  Multa  renascentur  qu«  jam  ce- 
cideie. 

This  is  the  motto  of  the  good  Veadsaat, 
And  this  is  the  comfort  of  the   tme- 

hearted  Chooans ; 
Many  things  shall  revive  which  have 

gone  to  decay, 
And  those  will  letum  who  are  banished 

to^lay. 

79.  MuUum  in  parvo^ 

Good  wine;  and,  therefore^i)nly  three 
bottles  to  each  member  on  the  meeting 
nights. 

80.  Natura  I  quam  to  coliouia  iavili 
quoque. 

•Oh*  NaUire  1  how  we  woiship  thee, 
however  unwilliuff !  How  potent  ase 
thy  dictates,  and  now  resistlass  ase  thy 
laws  I 

ai.        — ^Neoed»Malis 
Sed  contra  audentior  in. 
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If  any  member  shall  become  unfor- 
tunate, let  liim  not  sucpumb ;  but  let 
him  meet  his  troubles  with  fortitude, 
whilst  we  aid  him  to  do  so, 

82.  Nee  lex  est  JMStior  ulU 
Quem  necis  artifioem  arte  perire  sua. 

The  malignant  authofs  of  mischief 
are  themselves  the  victims  of  |heir  own 
contrivances.  "  We  shall  see  which  is 
the  strongest/'  said  Jacques  Lafitte, 
the  revolutionary  banker,  "  the  house 
of  Bourbon  or  the  house  of  La6tte." 
He  did  so  with  a  vengeance.  He 
aided  to  overthrow  the  l^ouse  of  Bour- 
bon ;  but  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  led 
to  his  speedy  ruin.  But  we  must  for- 
give him, — for  he  has  said,  **  I  Qsk 
pardon  of  Ood  and  of  man,  for  the  part 
I  took  in  the  revolution  of  1830." 

83.  Nee  me  pudet  ut  istos,  fateri 
Nescire  quod  nee  nesciam. 

No  member  of  this  plub  must  l)e 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance, 
— for,  after  all,  our  greatest  knowledge 
is  to  know  that  we  know  nothing. 

84.  Nee  sibi  sed  toto  genitum  se 
Credere  piundo. 

No  selfishness  allowed  here.  We 
are  not  bom  for  ourselves,  but  for  the 
world,  and  roust  seek  to  leave  it  better 
than  we  found  it. 

85.  Nefas  nocere  vel  raalo  fratri 
puta. 

We  esteem  it  a  crime  to  injure  even 
a  bad  brother. 

86.  Nemo  allegans  suam  turpitudi- 
nem 

Audiendus  est. 

No  spies  allowed  here, 

87.  Nemo  roe  impune  lacessit. 
Like  the  thistle,  no  man  provokes  us 

with  impunity. 

88.  Nemo  punitur  pro  alieno  de- 
licto. 

Then,  how  unjust  was  the  revolution 
of  1830,  since,  for  the  ordonnances  of 
Charles  X.,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  was 
Oboluded  from  the  throne.  Yet  no  one 
ought  to  be  punished  for  the  crime  of 
another. 

82.  Neque  extra  necessitates  belli 
Pnecipuum  odium  gero. 

Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath;  or. 

We  feel  no  resentment  beyond  that 
which  is  justified  by  the  occasion. 

90.  Neque  mala  neque  bona  qus 
vulgus  putet. 


The  mob  cannot  judge  of  the  fitness 
o  things.  Things  are  neither  good  nor 
bad  as  they  appear  to  the  judgment  of 
the  multitude. 

91.  Nescit  vox  missa  reverti. 

As  the  word  which  has  qnce  escaped 
can  never  be  recalled,  every  one  poust 
be  careft^l  not  to  wound  by  ipdiscreet 
words  a  brother  member. 

92.  Nihil  potest  rex  quam  quod  de 
jure  potest. 

So  that,  though  we  are  enemies  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  mob,  we  also  main- 
tain iliat  the  king  can  do  nothing  but 
what  he  can  do  legally.  The  law  is 
even  stronger  than  ft  prince. 

93.  Non  est  joGus  esse  malignum. 
Asperity  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 

humour,  any  more  than  dulness  is  to 
be  mistaken  for  profundity. 

94.  Non  posse  bene  geri  rempub- 
licam 

Multorum  imperils. 

So  oMx  club  is  governed  by  ^  council 
of  three;  and  their  power  m  united,  and 
without  appeal. 

95.  Nasoitur  ex  aociis. 

So  as  a  man  is  known  by  his  com- 
panions, the  members  of  our  elub  do 
not  associate  with  either  Orleanists, 
Buonapartists,  or  Republieans. 

96.  Novos  amicQ9  dum  paras,  ve- 
teres  cole. 

Old  friends  and  old  att{ichmenl« 
have  the  first  claims  on  the  members  of 
our  club, 

97.  Nunquaro  non  paiaius. 
Always  ready ;  yes,  always  ready, 

1.  To  deffend  truth, 

2.  To  relieve  a  brother, 

3.  To  obey  the  laws, 

4.  To  fight  fbr  the  honour  of  the 
club, 

5.  To  stand  by  the  rightful  king, 
and, 

6.  To  drink  a  glass  of  good  Bor- 
deaux to  the  old  tune  of"  Vive  Henri 
IV." 

98.  Omnem  orede  diem  tibi  diluxisse 
supremum. 

Let  every  member  of  our  club  live  as 
if  each  day  were  his  last ;  and  so  do 
his  duty  to  himself,  his  family,  his 
country,  his  king,  and  his  kind. 

99.  Omnia  non  pariter  rerum  om- 
nibus apta. 

All  things  are  not  alike  for  all  men 
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fit.  So  *<  No  propagandism  ! "  be  our 
cry,  from  eve  till  morn,  from  mora  till 
dewy  eve. 

100.  Nisi  dominus  frustra. 

Unless  God  be  with  us,  all  our 
cfibrts  are  in  vain.  This  motto  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  was  sent  us  by  our 
late  corresponding  member,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  our  brother,  John  Bull, 
has  set  to  music  and  verse,  as  follows : 


llie  plooghmaD  may  plough,  and  tbe 
sower  may  sow. 
And  our  fields   remain  barren,   and 
desert,  and  drear ; 
Tis  our  God,  with  bis  rain,  and  bis  aun, 
and  bis  snow. 
Who  fills  all  our  bams  in  tbe  fiiU  of 
tbe  year. 

(The  by-laws  are  reserved  for  a/utttre 
Number,) 


MITCHELLS  THOUGHTS  ON  TACTICS. 


So  long  as  England  continues  in  pro- 
ibuod  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
80  long  as  her  colonies  evince  no  dispo- 
sition to  quarrel  with  her  maternal  su- 
perintendence ;  so  long  as  her  internal 
disturbances  are  confined  to  occasional 
ebullitions  of  temper  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  produced  by  the  ever- 
changing  circumstances  of  trade,  which 
runnmg  into  new  channels,  under  the 
influence  of  speculation,  must  always 
cause  the  old  channels  to  dry  up,  and 
to  the  usual  rows  in  Ireland ;  so  long 
will  a  large  proportion  of  the  British 
people  think  the  standing  army  of  the 
country  an  evil,  an  expensive  evil: 
funds  for  its  support  will  be  wrung 
from  the  country  like  drops  of  blood ; 
landowners,  manufacturers,  and  fund- 
holders,  will  look  on  it  as  a  public 
enemy,  care  not  how  it  may  be  treated, 
organised,  armed,  clad,  or  fed;  and 
the  men  who  are  her  defenders  con- 
sidered as  sinecunsts,  without  any 
thing  to  defend  their  country  from. 
But  let  our  comforts  be  invaded ;  let 
Muscovadoes  rise ;  let  bales  of  Mocha 
touch  on  10/.  instead  of  4/.  15s.;  let 
Canton  boheas  go  from  half-a-crown  up 
to  7f.;  or  let  common  congou  fetcn 
3s.  6d.  instead  of  \s.9d.;  let  a  pipe  of 
port  cost  130/.  instead  of85/. ;  or  let 

rer  mount !(/.  a  pot ;  let  Riga  hemp 
6o  dear  that  rogues  will  escape 
hanging;  or  let  silks  become  so  ex- 
pensive (hat  servant  maids*  Sunday 
gowns  must  be  made  of  printed  calico : 
then  comes  the  outcry,  "  Where  be 
these  army  fellows  to  keep  our  colonies 
in  order  ?*'  "  Where  be  these  navy 
fellows  to  protect  our  commerce  ? 
"  Where  are  the  fleets  that  stemmed 


tlie  ocean's  currents  firom  Indus  to  the 
Pole  ?"  "  Where  are  the  armies  that 
dictated  laws  to  Europe  V  Echo  an- 
swers, "  Where !" 

With  the  majority  of  the  community 
who  are  satisfied  with  hoping  for  every 
thing,  yet  providing  agamst  nothing,  a 
standing  army  is  especially  unpopular. 
But  as  the  Millennmm  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, as  we  are  still  the  sons  of  (alien 
Adam,  peace  cannot  last  for  ever, 
though  the  long  space  of  twenty-three 
years  has  elapsed  since  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  closed.  Clouds  are  lower- 
ing on  our  house — a  crisis  seems  to  be 
approaching.  Are  we  prepared  for  the 
stnfe  ?  Tbe  substitution  of  a  new 
constitution  in  place  of  tliat  which 
neither  ever  did  nor  ever  could  work 
well,  is  to  be  made  in  Canada;  the 
question  of  the  boundary  line  and  the 
Madawaska  territory  to  be  settled  with 
our  cousins  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  fiery  spirits  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Ontario  and  Erie  to  be  kept  in  awe : 
so  much  for  our  transatlantic  position. 
In  Africa,  the  French  seizure  on  the 
Algerine  and  neighbouring  territories, 
though  an  act  small  as  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  may  grow  and  haidea 
into  a  rock  of  offence.  In  Europe, 
who  can  calculate  on  a  permanent 
peace  ?  Nay,  are  not  causes  rife — so 
rife  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them — 
so  numerous  that  \were  almost  absurd 
to  enumerate  them  here — for  calling  a 
flame  into  existence  which  will  light  up 
every  land  from  the  Danube  to  tlie 
Tagus.  The  fair  sky  of  peace  is  be- 
ing overcast;  the  days  of  steel  and 
gunpowder  arc  coming  round  in  their 
turn ;  circumstances  of  war  are  throw- 
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ing  shadows  before,  the  rugged  outlines 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  by  Uiose  whose 
vision  is  not  circumscribed  within  a 
micn)scopic  range;  and  if  England  is 
to  hold  the  position  she  has  hitherto 
held  among  nations,  she  must  look  to 
her  armies. 

At  such  a  time,  therefore,  the  more 
the  public  are  roused  to  a  true  sense  of 
what  is  necessary  the  better.  One 
mode  of  doine  so  is  by  the  press ;  and 
as  people  read  more  every  aay,  a  good 
common-sense  literary  work,  though  of 
a  military  character,  which  addresses 
itself  in  a  popular  and  entertaining 
form  to  the  non-combating  part  of  the 
community,  is  not  only  valuable,  but 
will  be  generally  read  and  commented 
on,  instead  of  its  perusal  being  con- 
fined to  men  of  war.  And  when  such 
a  work  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
who  is  no  tyro  in  arms,  nor  pluming 
his  wing  for  a  first  flight  in  the  realms 
of  literature,  but  who,  in  the  West 
Indies,  Walcheren,  tlie  Peninsula, 
France,  and  Flanders,  fought  and  won 
his  way  ;  and  who  in  the  literary 
world  has  attained  no  mean  position, 
as  the  author  of  the  LU'e  of  WaUen- 
itein,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there 
has  been  no  want  of  data  upon  which 
to  found  his  observations,  nor  of  power 
in  the  writer  to  embody  those  observ- 
ations in  the  best  form. 

Hence  we  feel  obliged  to  Col.  Mit- 
chell for  having  published  together  in 
one  volume  those  ably  written  essays 
which  have  at  different  times  decked 
the  pages  of  our  contemporary,  the 
United  Service  Journal;  and  though 
we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
entire  of  his  propositions,  nor  to  ac- 
knowledge his  conclusions  as  uni- 
versally true,  we  feel  assured  that  they 
are  as  worthy  the  deep  and  earnest  me- 
ditation of  the  politician  as  of  the 
soldier;  and — though  Heaven  knows! 
we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  advocating 
every  change,  and  calling  it  a  reform 
— we  are  confident  that  they  will  tend 
in  a  great  measure  to  overthrow  a 
mountain  of  prejudice,  and  substitute 
a  sensible  ground-work  for  future  mili- 
tary operations. 

The  volume  before  us  is  divided 
under  different  heads, — causes  of  the 
slow  progress  of  military  science — tac- 
tics— cavalry  warfere — military  cos- 
tume— rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
British  army — promotion  by  purchase 
—  relative  strength  of  fleets  and  for- 
tresses— overland  inrasion  of  India-* 


and  the  power  and  position  of  Russia; 
and  though  these  military  speculations 
do  not  often  come  under  our  notice, 
yet  now  we  are  bound  to  look  nar- 
rowly at  them,— for,  as  our  esteemed 
(riend,Sir  Morgan  0*Doherty,  observes, 
'<  he  that  is  in  charge  of  a  magazine 
should  know  how  to  deal  with  all  sorts 
of  missiles ;  and  the  conductor  of  a  re- 
view cannot  be  ignorant  of  how  tmttle- 
fields  should  be  won.^' 

Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  has  said, 
and  every  individual  in  the  empire  re- 
sponds, **  England  can  be  engaged  in 
no  little  war!"  And  yet  how  true  it  is 
what  Colonel  Mitchell  states  on  the 
slow  progress  of  military  science : — 

'*  Britain,  which  has  taken  so  noble  a 
lead  in  the  forwarding  tho  progress  of 
every  other  branch  of  human  Knowledge, 
has  done  absolutely  nothing  for  tlie  sci- 
ence of  anus.  Though  placed,  by  its 
colonies,  in  contact  with  every  nation  of 
the  earth, —  forceil  to  be  on  the  alert  in 
all  c|uarter8  of  tlie  world, —  as  often  at 
war  m  one  part  as  in  tho  other, — tlie  coun-^ 
try  has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  art  of 
war,  to  facilitate  for  its  soldiers  the  at- 
tainment of  victory,  and  to  render  tha 
necessary  contests  less  destructive  and 
less  burdensome  to  the  nation  at  large. 
It  was  in  vain  that  humanity  called  for 
every  exertion  in  the  cause— .nothing 
was  done  :  we  took  up  the  preotioes 
handed  over  to  us  by  foreigners,  without 
once  inouiring  how  far  they  were  ju- 
dicious, bow  far  they  were  adapted  to  our 
situation,  or  suited  to  the  character  and 
genius  of  our  people.  And  all  this 
apathy  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the  face 
of  the  well-known  maxim  which  tells  us, 
that  readiness  for  war  is  always  the  best 
security  for  peace  :  a  maxim  which  the 
ancients  already  illustrated,  as  justly  as 
beautifully,  by  depicting  tlie  goddess  of 
wisdom  herself  armed  oap-a-pie." 

Military  men  of  the  old  school  ge- 
nerally dislike  innovation, — and  why? 
Because,  as  yet,  science  has  not  dis- 
played lier  stores  before  their  eyes. 
They  fancy,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  war 
has  made  great  progress  in  modem 
times,  because  they  have  been  every 
where  successful,  and  they  trust  to 
their  good  right  hands  to  be  so  again ; 
but  they  should  remember  that  know- 
ledge never  stands  still, — that  savage 
nations  are  only  made  subject  to  ci- 
vilised nations  by  art ;  and  in  the  field 
of  battle  it  will  be  too  late  to  learn  that 
science  is  more  than  a  match  for  mere 
mastiff'-courage  and  iron  nerves. 

The  clergyman  must  pass  through 
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tht  univenity ;  the  lawyer  inust  ftttend 
his  terms;  the  merchant  undergo  tlie 
initiatory  drudgery  of  the  counting- 
house  ;  the  sailor  serve  his  long  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  seas ;  but  the  young 
aspirant  for  military  iame  is  considered 
made  ad  wiguem  for  his  profession,  by 
being  clad  in  scarlet,  and  winged  with 
gold  lace.  Preparatory  education  for 
the  line  is  scarcely  tliought  necessary, 
because,  observes  Colonel  Mitchell, 

'*  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  too  much 
the  fashion  to  say,  that  generals,  like  poets, 
must  be  bom  such,  and  that  learning  and 
knowledge  are  but  secondary  objects  to  a 
military  man.  Mere  learning  cannot,  of 
course,  supply  the  place  of  qualities  es- 
sentiid  to  the  military  character,  where 
sueh  qualities  are  entirely  wanting  ;  but 
it  can  cultivate  and  expond  the  mind, 
oan  (Vimisb  new  ideas  ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  present  complicated 
state  of  the  art  of  war,  no  one  can  do  jus- 
tice  even  to  the  command  of  a  regiment 
or  company  without  being  a  man  of  cul- 
tivated mind  and  understanding." 

But  such  a  mere  truism  as  doth  this 
appear,  'tis  seldom  acted  upon ;  and, 
consequently, 

"  After  five-and*twenty  years'  war,  we 
kaow  no  more  bow  to  ensure  success  or 
ealottlate  results  than  we  did  before  :  we 
iMve  enlarged  our  voeabulary,  but  not 
our  science." 

As  one  of  the  causes  of  the  slow 
progress  of  military  science.  Col. 
Mitchell  says : — 

"  The  British  army  is  hardly  com- 
manded by  military  men.  A  civil  de. 
partment  of  the  state,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  minister  of  the  crown,  gene- 
rally a  civilian,  is  the  ostensible  and  re- 
sponsible  authority  presiding  over  the 
military  afiairs  ot  the  nation  ;  though 
there  is  not  a  ainjiple  military  question  oh 
which  a  noa-military  man  can  possibly 
decide  without  the  advice  of  some  ex- 
perienced officer.  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment must,  therefore,  if  he  wishes  to 
do  justice  to  the  cause,  be  g^uidod  by  the 
directions  of  his  subordinates,  and  sub- 
mit to  a  dictation  not  always,  perhaps, 
very  palatable." 

Now,  with  every  respect  for  the  high 
authority  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  we  must 
say  that  we  know  of  no  better  scheme 
for  the  government  of  the  standing 
army  tlmn  Uiat  now  pursued .  The  army 
is  modelled,  ofHcered,  and  commanded 
by  the  sovereign,  through  tJie  indi- 


vidual whom  the  sovereign  may  chance 
to  appoint  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  it 
is  wisely  deemed  an  mftingement  on 
the  sovereign's  prerogative  meddling 
with  its  detail.  But  as  the  country  at 
large  pays  the  army,  the  country  looks 
to  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
crown  that  the  army  be  not  kept  up  to 
such  a  lieighi  as  shall  be  too  eipensive, 
norallow^  to  foil  so  low  as  to  be  in- 
eflkient  when  required  to  act  at  home 
or  abroad;  and  we  are  borne  out  in 
our  opinion  by  the  evidence  of  both  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Ueniy 
Hardiiige,  given  before  the  committee 
formed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
placing  the  civil  branches  of  the  ord- 
nance under  the  war<-oflice,  that  the  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment is  the  proper  person  to  regulate 
the  number  and  distribution  of  troops 
required  in  the  country,  as  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  tranquillity ;  and  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  the 
proper  person  to  regulate  the  number 
and  distribution  of  troops  required  for 
the  colonial  service,  for  a  similar  re»- 
son.  The  secretary  at  vrar  is  not  a 
principal  secretary  of  state ;  lie  is  only 
the  connecting  link  between  the  sove- 
reign—or the  sovereign's  deputy — who 
commands,  and  the  people  who  pay: 
l>e  is  the  sobordinate ;  he  is  the  cleric 
who  makes  the  estimates,  keeps  and 
checks  the  accounts,  shews  cause  for 
the  expenditure,  and  is  responsible  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  sovereign  that  the 
money  voted  by  the  country  goes  to 
pay  the  army,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
country  that  the  money  so  voted  is 
fairiy  and  honestly  disbursed,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  estimates  for  whidi  it  was 
granted.  We  think  this  system  is  es- 
sentially agreeable  to  every  constitu- 
tional principle.  We  are  not  a  mili- 
tary nation  :  we  want  no  war  minister; 
and  we  have  frequently  strange  whini- 
sies  and  shudderings  touching  govern- 
ment by  the  bayonet,  which,  }K»wever 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  our  conti- 
nental friends,  is  by  no  means  popular 
in  Britain.  We  therefore  hold  this 
chain  from  the  sovereign,  at  the  head 
of  all  executive  power,  Utrough  the  se- 
cretary at  Uie  war-office,  who  keeps  the 
accounts,  to  the  responsible  ministers, 
wIk>  shew  grounds  for  the  maintenance 
of  tiie  number  of  troops,  down  to  the 
people  who  supply  the  funds,  to  be 
quite  in  conformity  with  our  general 
habits  of  thinking  and  feeling;  and, 
notwithstanding  tlie  report  of  the  com*- 
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rniuae  to  which  we  have  alluded,  with 
Loid  Uowick  in  the  chair — which,  by 
the  way,  bad  better  have  decided  with- 
out examining  any  witnesses,  as  the  re- 
port was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
evidence — we  trust  that  the  proposition 
for  exalting  the  secretary-at-war  to  a 
principal  secretary  of  state  whether  he 
DO  a  military  man  or  a  civilian,  will 
never  meet  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
liCy  nor  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
We  are  sure  that  nothing  conduces 
more  to  the  well-being  of  the  army  than 
having  at  its  head  an  individual  totally 
unconnected  with  party,  who  remains 
at  his  post  under  every  change  of  ad- 
ministration, who  is  responsible  only 
to  the  sovereign  for  the  efficiency  in 
the  field,  aud  good  conduct  in  quarters 
of  the  troops,  without  having  aught  to 
say  to  the  finance  department  further 
than  in  the  trifling  arrangement  for  the 
best  mode  of  paying  the  men  ;  and  we 
conceive  it  to  be  no  less  advantageous 
to  the  country  generally,  to  be  aware 
that  armed  forces  are  not  at  the  beck 
and  nod  of  tyrants  or  demagogues, 
WbigB,  Tories,  or  Radicals ;  but,  keep- 
ing apart  from  party  politics,  are  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  under  all  circum- 
nances,  taught  to  uphold  the  law,  to 
protect  life  and  property,  and  maintain 
order, — which  principles  of  action  are 
roost  effectually  guaranteed  by  a  gene- 
ral commanding  the  army  in  chief,  like 
Lord  Hilly  with  such  a  military  secre- 
tary as  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset. 

An  undisciplined  array  is  the  great- 
est curse  to  a  country  :  its  character- 
istic is  disloyalty ;  its  every  motive  of 
action  higli-vaulting  ambition ;  treach- 
ery abides  in  its  bosom ;  domestic  gore 
dogs  its  footsteps.  Undisciplined  and 
irresolute,  the  troops  of  Louis  XVL  of 
France  deserted  the  cause  of  their  mon- 
arch, and  allowed  his  throne  to  be 
precipitated  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly ;  and  the  awful  scenes 
throughout  ibe  monarchy  which  fol* 
lowed, — the  bloody  reign  of  terror  to 
which  their  treachery  led,— the  ruinous 
career  of  foreign  conquest  which  it  oc- 
casioned«^-and  the  national  subjugation 
in  vhich  it  terminated, — will  be  rea- 
dily traced  to  the  want  of  proper  disci- 
pline, which  permitted  orproauced  the 
treason  or  vacillation  of  these  sworn 
protectors  of  their  sovereign  and  coun- 
try. Tlie  revolt  of  the  French  guards 
at  once  unloosed  all  bonds  of  society  in 
France,— a  memorable  example  of  the 
extreme  peril  of  soldiers    tampering 


with  their  first  duties,  fidelity  and 
obedience, — and  of  the  wisdom  of  tlie 
maxim  of  the  first  and  best  of  modem 
republicans,  Camot — "  an  armed  force 
is  essentially  obedient ;  it  acts,  but 
never  deliberates.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  brief  glance  at 
history  proves  that  a  disciplined  army 
is  as  great  a  blessing. 

"  Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem 
times/'  observes  Colonel  Mitchell,  **  has 
the  schoolmaster  made  a  single  step 
of  prog^ress,  except  by  holding  on  at  the 
skirts  of  the  soldier's  coat.  Regular 
armies  gave  the  first  check  to  the  bar. 
harism  of  the  middle  ages  ;  ond  it  was 
under  their  protection  alone  that  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  and  industry,  grew 
up  and  extended  in  Europe ;  and  it  is 
only  under  the  shade  of  arms  that  the 
arts  of  peace  can  continue  to  flourish  and 
to  prosper.  It  is  now  only  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  humanity,  which  they  uphold, 
and  of  civilisation,  which  they  defend, 
that  armies  can  be  oppressed,  injured,  or 
neglected." 

On  the  subject  of  the  science  of 
modem  tactics,  Col.  Mitchell  has  boldly 
stood  forward  to  stem  a  torrent  of  pre- 
judice: lie  asserts  that,  though  it  en* 
ables  a  oommander  to  give  to  any  num- 
ber of  men  a  untfbrm  and  simultaneous 
impulse  and  direction,  it  contributes 
nothing  to  develope  or  increase  the  per- 
sonal strength,  energy,  and  activity  of 
the  soldier,  from  whom  of  all  men  the 
roost  active  exertions  are  demanded; 
and  he  entirely  condemns  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  musket  and  bay- 
onet. He  dubs  the  bayonet  a  rickety, 
ill-contrived  weapon,  and  justly  re- 
marks,— 

"  It  may,  in  full  truth,  he  termed 
the  grand  mjstifier  of  modem  tactics. 
We  here  appeal  publicly  to  the  most 
experienced  officers  of  the  army, —  to 
those  who  fought,  as  many  really  did, 
in  Egypt,  the  Peninsula,  and  at  Water, 
loo,  and  ask,  whether  any  one  of  them 
ever  beheld  a  bayonet  contest?  Did 
they  ever,  iu  field  or  breach,  on  ])]ain  or 
rampart,  heboid  men  thrast,  and  counter- 
thrast,  at  each  other  with  their  bayonets  1 
It  never  happened,  and  never  will  hap- 
pen!'* 

Neither  has  he  great  faith  in  the  fire- 
lock. 

"  Supposing,"  he  says,  '*  that  20,000 
French  were  killed  or  wounded  at  Wa- 
terloo, and  allowing  5000  of  these  to 
have  fallen  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
and  the  sabres  of  the  cavalry,  it  leaves 
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15,000  to  the  ftbare  of  the  iofaotrj ;  and 
reekoniog  the  latter  at  30,000  onlj, 
tlioogb  tlie  namber  present  was  greater, 
it  required  an  entire  day*s  hard  fighting 
before  the  30,000  had  disabled  15,000 
adversaries  :  that  is,  all  the  exertion  of 
two  men  during  an  entire  day,  only 
brought  down  one  enemy ! !" 

IIo  then  shews  what  has  been  the 
efliectwhen  modem  tactics  ha?e  been 
opposed  to  A  more  energetic  mode  of 
action. 

**  At  Prestonpans,  2000  Highlanders, 
armed  only  with  broadswords  and  targets, 
overthrew  at  the  very  first  onset  nearly 
3000  British  infantry,  and  completed 
their  defeat  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
1*)ie  same  was  the  case  at  Falkirk ;  and 
even  at  CuUoden,  every  point  of  the 
line  which  the  Highlanders  reached  in 
their  charge  wns  completely  overtltrown. 
I'hat  the  king's  troops  were  ultimately 
victorious  proves  nothing  in  favour  of 
tlieir  tactics.  Hie  prince,  too,  with  the 
feebleness  of  spirit  that  distinguished, 
and  which  was  so  ill  suited  to  his  enter, 
prise,  remained  perfectly  inactive,  for- 

? getting  that  the  second  line  is  no  place 
or  him  who  would  win  a  crown  at 
sword's  point.  Had  he  known  how  to 
do  justice  to  the  qualities  of  his  follow. 
4M-S,  and  had  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  led 
the  charge  sword 'in«hand,  not  a  man  of 
his  ftrmj  would  have  remained  behind  ; 
and,  independently  of  the  chances  of  vic- 
tory such  conduct  would  have  given 
him,  the  battle,  if  lost,  would  have  been 
lost  with  honour ;  and  the  loss  such  a 
contest  must  have  inflicted  on  the  king's 
troops  would,  at  least,  have  put  all 
serious  pursuit  out  of  the  question." 

Here  Col.  Mitchell  makes  a  di- 
gression, trusting  "  to  the  reader's  in- 
dulgence;*' but  we,  not  trusting  to 
any  thing  but  the  knowledge  that  our 
reader  will  be  gratified,  give  the  said 
digression,  as  a  specimen  of  our  gallant 
author's  powers  of  writing,  and  a  proof 
that  his  Dook  is  calculated  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  more  than  mere  military  men. 
Moreover,  its  truth  tends  to  dim  the 
bright  halo  with  which  the  immortal 
genius  of  Scott  has  surrounded  the 
brows  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  Ed- 
ward. 

^'  The  idea  of  conquering  victorious 
and  all-powerful  England  at  the  head  of 
a  few  thousands  of  half-armed  mount- 
aineers, Reems  now  something  more  than 
ridiculous :  and  yet  it  is  really  difficult 
to  say  what  the  result  might  have  been, 
if  the  Highlanders  had  followed  up  the 
victory  of  Falkirk  with  vigour  and 
celerityv 


"  Their  army  was  then  at  its  gre8C««t 
height  in  point  of  numbers,..- they  wera 
elatod  with  success,  and  their  enewaim 
depressed  by  constant  defeat:  nettber 
the  Scotch  Lowlanders  or  the  people  of 
England  took  any  share  in  the  oonteet ; 
and  the  Irish  ra^r  favoured  the  ad- 
venturer. A  rapid  return  into  Et^land 
at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  and  vic- 
torious army,  would  have  dismayed  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
inspired  the  partisans  of  the  old  dynasty 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  tlie 
previous  unsupported  advance  and  quick 
retreat  from  Derby  could  not  call  forth  ; 
so  that  the  invaders  would  have  bad 
every  thing  in  their  favour,  and  the 
English  army  ordy  to  contend  with. 

"That  army  was  not  numerous:  it 
was,  probably,  as  indifferent  to  the  cause 
as  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  there  was  no 
leader  capable  of  inspiring  it  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  and,  worse  than  all,  it  had 
been  defeated  in  every  encounter,  and  in 
a  manner,  too,  that  could  not  fail  to  eon- 
vinoe  both  parties  of  the  decided  su. 
periority  of  Uie  Highland  mode  of  fight- 
ing. 

*'  The  mountaineer*,  indeed,  were  ia 
the  highest  degree  confident,  and  feared 
no  odds  whatever ;  and  men  whose  oon- 
fidence  results  not  from  mere  ranity,  nor 
from  an  ignorant  undervaluing  of  their 
enemies,  but  from  a  just  appreciation  of 
their  own  daring  and  energetic  mode  of 
warfare,  may  be  considered,  when  justice 
is  done  to  them,  as  pretty  nearly  in- 
vincible. Had  a  man  like  Cbarlea  XIL 
led  such  soldiers,  he  would  have  fought 
the  battle  for  the  crown  of  England,  not 
at  Culloden,  but  on  Hoonalow  Heath, 
where,  in  the  person  of  Georgo  II..  he 
would  have  encountered  no  unworthy 
competitor.  But  Charles  Edward  wai 
uneoual  to  such  an  undertaking ;  he  re- 
tired when  he  should  have  advanced, 
forsook  the  cause  on  the  firat  turn  of  for. 
tune,  and  abandoned  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers, without  even  offering  his  own 
worthless  life  in  ransom  for  their  blood. 
He  g^ve  them  up  to  the  savage  crueltr  of 
a  conqueror,  whose  defeats  were  less 
disgraceful  than  his  triumph, — whose 
brows  victory  crowned  with  asphodels 
instead  of  laurel, — and  wboae  name  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  aa  the  ex- 
terminator of  an  erring  and  misguided 
race,  distinguished  for  a  degree  of  gal- 
lantry and  devoted  attachment  to  their 
ancient  line  of  kings,  that  would  havo  in- 
sured for  them  tlie  forgiveness  and  ad- 
miration of  nil  who  had  either  head  to 
appreciate  or  hi'srt  to  feel  the  value  of 
such  rare  and  noble  qualities." 

That  British  infantry  have  proved 
themselves  invincible^  during  the  pen- 
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iosalar  war  —  that  the  British  army 
never  attacked  a  position  which  they 
did  not  take,  nor  defended  a  position 
they  did  not  keep,  their  bayonets  being 
fixed  at  the  time,  is  an  unquestionable 
hci — and  that  the  appearance  of  bris- 
tling steel  brought  to  the  charge,  inva- 
riably made  the  French  take  to  their 
heels,  few  will  deny.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  therefrom  that  the  bayo- 
net is  the  best  weapon — indeed,  before 
Colonel  Mitchell  published  a  word  on 
the  subject  we  had  thought  it  the 
worst — which  can  be  attached  to  the 
firelock ;  and,  as  a  collateral  proof  that 
even  tliose  who  used  it  thought  it  so, 
no  one  project  for  making  it  effective, 
by  introducing  a  bayonet-exercise  into 
the  service,  and  instructing  tiie  soldier 
bow  to  make  the  most  of  the  weapon 
in  his  hands,  Kas  ever  come  to  fruition ; 
thougli  several  officers  have,  at  different 
times,  made  it  the  object  of  their  at- 
tention and  study. 

As  far  back  as  1785,  Captain-Lieu- 
tenant Gordon,  of  the  67th  regiment, 
brought  forward  bis  method  of  using 
the  bayonet;  and  his  scheme  fell  to 
the  ground,  partly  tluough  an  odd 
circumstance,  which  we  shall  relate. 

Gordon,  then  quartered  at  Chatham, 
having  drilled  the  squads  of  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  in  the  garrison  handed 
over  to  him  for  the  purpose,  was  di- 
rected to  parade  his  men  on  a  certain 
day  at  the  Queen's  Ridin^^-house,  in 
London ;  and,  full  of  anticipated  suc- 
cess, he  appeared  at  the  appointed 
hour — drew  up  his  men  outside— 
entered  the  building  by  himself —  and 
found  only  one  person  in  the  interior, 
whom  he  took  for  one  of  the  attendants 
belonging  to  the  establishment.  This 
individual  was  a  homely-looking,  el- 
derly fellow,  in  a  bob-wig  and  cut- 
velvet  coat,  rather  worn ;  a  broom  was 
in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down,  he  whisked  off  any  impediment 
that  happened  to  lie  in  his  way  with 
the  broom.  Gordon,  to  while  away 
the  time  till  the  authorities  should  ap- 
pear, entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  The  attendant  happening  to  ask 
Gordon  if  he  had  ever  been  in  Iiehind, 
led  to  a  discussion  on  Irish  politics,  in 
which  they  botii  waxed  warm;  and 
Gordon  thought  the  individual  in  the 
ieedj/  cut-velvet  coat  was  inclined  to 
be  disputatious  beyond  what  his  ap- 
pearance warranted.  Presently  the 
latter,  reverting  to  Gordon's  business 
at  the  riding-house,  observed  that  Ue 
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had  understood  every  assistance  had 
been  given  him,  at  Chatliam,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  object.  Nettled  at 
tlie  old  boY*s  obstinacy  about  Irish 
affairs,  Gordon  flatly  replied  that  the 
£[ict  was  quite  the  reverse;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  every  obstacle  had  been 
thrown  in  his  way  by  old  General 
Fox,  old  Marsh,  and  others,  who  were 
jealous  of  any  one's  doing  any  tiling 
but  themselves.  Ue  of  the  cut-velvet 
tlien  pointed  out  a  part  of  the  riding- 
house  which,  he  conceived,  would  be 
most  favourable  for  the  performance  of 
tlie  bayonet  exercise ;  but  Gordon,  de- 
termined to  contradict  him  in  every 
thing,  abruptly  answered  that  it  was 
just  the  very  worst  spot  in  the  whole 
place.  At  this  moment,  in  came  Sir 
William  Fawcett,  adjutant^general  to 
the  forces;  who,  taking  no  notice  of 
Gordon,  approached  his  companion 
hat  in  hand,  and  apologised  to  **  his 
majesty"  for  having  detained  him  so 
long.  Gordon  was  paralysed  :  the 
bol^-wig  and  cut-velvet  coat  belonged 
to  none  other  than  King  George  IIL 
The  captain-lieutenant  had  been  as  rude 
as  he  could  be  to  his  sovereign.  Abash- 
ed, confounded,  incapable  of  putting  the 
men  through  the  exercise  with  his  usual 
piecision  and  energy,  he  bungled,  stam^ 
mered,  fiuled  ;  and  eventually  returned 
to  Chatham,  cowed  and  crest-fallen, 
never  more  to  teach  the  proper  use  of 
the  bayonet. 

Some  years  af^rwards,  Gordon's 
nephew,  a  Lieutenant  Faden,  reintro- 
duced the  same  exercise;  and  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  convert  a  sort  of  sham- 
fight  at  Portsmouth,  between  two  regi- 
ments that  bad  been  instructed  in  this 
art,  into  a  real  one.  In  later  tiroes^ 
Majcr  M'Artbur  and  Captain  Stoddart 
translated  a  work  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  German,  and  taught  their 
exercise  to  a  squad  from  the  guards; 
but,  as  it  has  not  been  further  pro- 
ceeded with,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  &llen  to  the  ground  with  the 
others. 

Confirmed  in  our  opinion  by  the 
convincing  arguments  of  our  author,  to- 
gether with  his  appeal  to  stubborn  facts, 
we  must  consider  the  bayonet  as  a 
sort  of  bugbear;  though  it  put  every 
ooe  to  flight,  it  hurt  nobody :  those 
who  ran  away  on  Saturday  night  were 
all  ready  to  shoot  at  you  on  Monday 
rooming—-  to  receive  your  discharge — 
then  your  charge— scamper  off— return. 
And  so,  from  Tarifia  to  Toulouse,  did 
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the  British  and  French  carry  on  the  war, 
without  sullymg  the  virgin  hrightness 
of  their  bayonets  with  unsightly  gore. 

"  Alas  r  says  Colonel  Mitchell, 
'<  modern  tactics,  by  making  actions 
less  decbi?e,  have  rendered  wars  moch 
longer  and  infinitely  more  destructive/' 
NoUiing  is  truer.  Since  gunpowder 
became  universally  used,  armies  have 
been  struck  down  with  disease,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  reduced  to  sliadows 
1>y  privation,  but  not  annihilated  by 
bullets  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
forced  march,  the  night  bivouac,  no 
sustenance  beyond  the  mouldy  half- 
ration  (when  it  could  be  procured), 
did  the  work  of  death  more  abund- 
antly than  the  gun :  more  soldiers  have 
Serished  through  want  of  shoes  than 
y  lead  ;  and  ague  has  been  a  deadlier 
foe  than  the  opposing  army.  The 
hand-to-hand  fought  battles  of  Cressy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  broke  the 
power  of  the  French  in  the  olden  time ; 
Scotland  never  saw  another  Flodden ; 
nay,  the  last  army  of  Napoleon  was 
annihilated  by  the  sabres  of  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  enabled  to  come  to 
close  work  with  their  exhausted  foes, 
after  it  had  been  repulsed  at  Hougo- 
mont  and  defeated  at  Mont  St.  Jean. 
British  firelocks  and  bayonets  certainly 
decided  the  day  against  the  emperor 
—  tlie  sword's  point  prevented  him 
ever  trying  another.  A  change  of 
weapons  must  make  a  change  in 
tactics;  and  we  think  it  true  in  fact, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  sound  in 
theory,  that  the  destruction  produced 
by  the  machinery  of  war  in  actual  strife 
is  in  reverse  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  misery  at  the  close  of  a  cam- 
paign :  in  other  words,  that  the  crimes, 
diseases,  and  devastation,  attendant  on 
a  lengthened  war,  cause  greater  un- 
happiness  to  all  concerned,  whether 
conqueror  or  conquered,  than  the 
bloodiest  carnage  of  a  decisive  combat. 

Our  military  service  comprises  ar- 
tillery, cavalry,  and  infantry.  Nothing 
ever  before  equalled  — nothing,  so  for 
as  we  can  throw  our  eyesight  into  the 
future,  will  surpass  the  efficiency  of 
our  artillery,  llic  names  of  Dickson, 
Bull,  and  Frazer,  must  be  in  the  mind 
of  every  military  man  when  this  branch 
of  the  service  is  spoken  of :  they  knew 
their  work,  and  did  it ! 

Our  cavalry  are  composed  of  very 
fine  fellowi*.  Colonel  Mitdiell  thinks 
more  might  be  made  of  them  :  we  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  agree  wiih  him; 


except  in  one  way,  which  we  sliall 
presently  name.  They  are  essentially 
necessary,  for  manifold  purposes,  in 
foreign  fields ;  and  they  are  much 
better  calculated  than  infantry  for 
suppressing  tumults  at  home,  vrhere 
the  object  is  to  alarm  rioters,  not 
to  destroy  them — to  disperse  rather 
than  to  slay.  But  we  are  not  alto- 
gether enamoured  of  the  entire  of 
our  cavalry.  From  Napier's  Hisioryj 
and  otiier  published  documents,  it  is 
clear  that,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1812, 
in  the  afikir  on  the  Guaiena,  the  3d 
dragoons  hung  back  when  they  were 
waved  to  —  shouted  to — by  Sir  Felton 
Hervey.  **  They  did  not  advance  to 
tlie  attack  on  tlie  enemy  in  the  gallant 
manner  they  ought  to  have  done,  *  says 
Captain  McCarthy.  More  than  once 
during  the  peninsular  war  our  hnssan 
were  thought  to  be  wanting  in  that 
very  soul  of  a  cavalry  onset — speed; 
and  some  old  peninsula  men  have  con- 
sidered them  exceptions  to  those  gal- 
lant hearts  who  alwayt  went  right  h^Kl- 
long  against  the  French,  without  count- 
ing heads  or  regarding  position.  When 
retreating  on  Waterloo,  over  the  ground 
between  Quatre  Bras  and  the  cross- 
roads of  Mont  St.  Jean,  they — parti- 
cuhiriy  the  7th — chaived  with  a  tight- 
ened rein  and  blunted  heel ;  and  it  is 
whispered  that  Sir  Hussy  Vivian,  who 
knew— > none  better  —  how  dragoons 
thoold  ride  at  an  enemy,  pinrposed 
giving  his  opinion  thereon,  had  not  the 
10th  and  18th  hussars  redeemed  their 
name  on  the  following  day,  by  their 
brilliant  diarge  against  the  French  coi- 
xassiers;  and  the  Blues,  life-guards, 
Greys,  and  Enniskillens,  proi^  that 
die  heaviet  could  fight. 

In  a  late  work,  from  the  pen  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  lances  are  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  heavy  cuvalry ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  tlie 
marshal.  Indeed,  to  do  away  with 
the  distinctions  of  light  and  Meaty,  as 
applied  to  our  regiments  of  cavaJiy, 
woo  have  all  the  same  duties  to  per- 
form, would  simplify  the  details  of 
service  materially :  but  then  each  troop 
should  in  itself  combine  the  arms  of 
both,  by  arming  one  half  with  lances 
and  sabres,  and  tlie  other  with  sabres 
and  carbines.  Pistols  are  of  scarcely 
more  use  than  popguns  in  cavalry 
actions:  the  hussar-saddle  wrings  a 
horse's  back  cruelly.  Why  cuirasses 
were  introduced  among  us,  after  Wale^ 
loo  proved  what  dragoons  without  them 
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could  effect  against  dragoons  with  them, 
it  passes  our  poor  judgment  to  say. 
Let  pistols,  then,  be  done  away  with ; 
blot  out  of  our  military  vocabulary 
every  thing  that  constitutes  a  hussar — 
name,  saddle,  pelisse,  dolman,  and 
.  moustaches ;  and  spare  the  life-guards- 
man the  infliction  of  the  cuirass. 

Touching  the  last  article,  Colonel 
Mitchell  says, 

"  It  is  beaTy  and  cumbersoi&A :  it 
adds  to  the  weight  which  the  horse  has 
to  carry,  mmI  impedes  the  action  of  the 
soldier,  who  should  be  as  pliant  on  horse- 
back as  possible.  Nor  can  the  security 
it  affords  counterbalance  these  ad^aii* 
tages.  In  cavalry  combats,  most  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  are  head,  shoulder,  or 
orm-wounds ;  the  body-wounds  are  com- 
paralirely  few,  and  the  more  active  a 
mail  is  the  less  will  he  be  exposed  to 
soefa  wounds.  •  «  •  The  cuirass  is 
a  Derer-ceesmg  drawback  on  the  soldier's 
eficieney,  and  affords  at  the  best  but 
slight,  precarious,  and  accidental  pro^ 
teoUon.  The  advantages  of  the  cuirass 
are  too  imperceptible  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  such  constant  annoyance ; 
for,  were  we  to  go  out  on  the  principle 
of  making  great  sacrifices  for  small  bene- 
fits, we  might  end  by  arraying  the  whole 
army,  light  infantry  and  all,  in  shining 
steel.  It  is  skill,  strength,  and  speed, 
which  render  the  horseman  formidable 
in  these  days." 

Infhntry  is,  and,  from  her  insulated 
position,  ever  must  be,  the  bone  and 
sinews  of  England's  armies ;  and  as, 
since  Britain  first  ranked  amongst  na- 
tions, and  sent  her  children  into  the 
^Id  of  battle,  their  stalwarth  arms  and 
flout  hearts  have  more  than  matclied 
all  opponents,  they  should  be  trained 
to  combat  in  a  manner  which  would 
bring  all  their  physical  superiority  fully 
into  play.  Colonel  Mitchell  clearly 
shews  that  such  has  not  beeiv  the  case, 
when  only  armed  with  the  musket  and 
bayonet :  he  recommends  that 

"  One  half  of  each  company,  or  batta- 
lion, should  be  armed  with  lances,  the 
other  half  with  muskets.  Marshal  Saxe 
has  told  us  how  they  should  be  made : 
they  should  be  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
hollow  in  the  middle,  and  covered  with 
parchment,  strongly  varnished.  They 
weigh,  by  his  account,  only  five  pounds 
each.  Ours  might,  perhaps,  he  a  little 
heavier,  as  the  steel  part  ought  to  be 
longer  and  broader  than  the  one  he  re- 
commends ;  for  the  sight  of  so  formid- 
able a  weapon  will  never  fail  to  make  a 
salutary  impression  on  the  minds  of  reai* 


sonable  adversaries.  To  this  should  be 
added  a  good  cut^and-thmst  sword,  to- 
gether with  un  oval  shield  of  moderate 
size,  made  of  prepared  leather,  capable 
of  resisting,  at  least,  a  musket-ball  that 
has  passed  its  point-blank  rang^. 

"  The  fusileers  should  be  urovided 
with  a  lighter  and  a  better  muslcet  than 
the  one  now  in  use,  and  a  proportion  of 
the  best  shots  ought  to  have  rifies.  In 
the  absence  of  something  more  efficient, 
the  bayonet  may  be  retained ;  for  by  the 
side  of  the  lance  even  a  feeble  weapon 
may  be  of  use :  but,  I  confess,  I  should 
prefer  to  arm  the  whole  of  the  infantry 
with  swords. 

"  The  first  objection  to  this  proposition 
will  be,  that  we  shall  at  once  forfeit  an 
exact  half  of  our  fire ;  that  is,  the  half  of 
the  strength  or  destructive  power  of  the 
infantry,  who,  by  that  power  alone,  ac- 
tually constitute  the  principal  strengtli 
of  armies.  But  we  should  certainly 
manage  very  ill  if  we  could  not,  by  in- 
structibn,  training,  and  position,  fiir  more 
than  double  the  effect  of  the  present 
practice." 

The  last  part  of  our  extract  seems  to 
contain  an  illogical  conclusion,  and  by 
DO  means  extinguishes  the  objection  to 
the  proposition  ;  for  if  insliniction, 
training,  and  position,  will  enable  one- 
half  of  the  present  number  of  firelocks 
to  double  tneir  effect,  surely,  the  same 
would  quadruple  the  eflfect  of  the 
whole  number  S  and,  though  we  might 
not  exactly  forfeit  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent practice,  we  should  forfeit  naif 
the  effect  a  better  system  would  pro- 
duce. We  do  not  like  the  notion  of 
forfeiting  any  of  the  infantry  soldiers* 
fire,  nor  do  we  despise  the  genius 
■which  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  spear  and  the  mus- 
ket, though  we  may  wonder  that  the 
combination  has  not  been  improved 
upon  in  later  years;  neither  are  we 
prepared  to  believe,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  so  clumsy  an  article  as  a 
lance,  fourteen  feet  long,  will  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  the  firelock :  but, 
as  the  field  for  improvement  is  wide, 
many  notions  may  be  cultivated  therein. 
Among  other  suggestions,  the  following 
are  before  us : 

1st.  To  shorten  the  firelock  from  its 
present  length  of  4  feet  7  inches  to 
4  feet  2  inches,  by  cutting  five  inches 
off  the  barrel,  but  without  diminishing 
the  bore. 

2dly.  To  substitute,  in  lieu  of  the 
bi)onel,  a  hollow -handled  straight 
sword,  with  a  blade  twenty-eight  inches 
long,  double-edged,  thick  and  stout 
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in  the  centre,  like  the  old  Homan 
falchion,  to  fit  the  muzzle  of  the  fire- 
lock like  the  rifleman's ;  which,  as  the 
bayonet-blade  is  seventeen  inches  long, 
though  the  musket  be  shortened  five 
inches,  viould  give  an  increase  of  six 
inches  in  the  whole  length  from  butt 
to  point. 

3dly.  When  hand-to-hand  work  is 
contemplated,  as  in  assaults  of  breaches, 
surprises,  &c.,  to  make  a  temporary 
change  of  weapon,  by  arming  as  many 
as  may  be  necessary  with  their  swords 
and  sfueldSf  the  firelocks  of  these  com- 
batants being  given  in  charge  to  tlie 
rear-guard  until  again  required.  Hie 
shields  to  be  rather  triangular  than 
oval,  of  just  sufficient  size  to  protect 
the  left  arm  and  shoulder,  and  as  light 
as  could  be  made  with  due  attention  to 
stoutness.  They  might  be  carried  with 
the  ammunition-wagons,  or  tumbrils, 
and  served  out  when  likely  to  be 
wanted. 

With  reference  to  tlie  first  sugges- 
tion, it  will  be  conceded,  that  the  effici- 
ency of  the  musket  would  not  be  injured 
by  shortening  the  barrel,  provided  about 
2s»  6d,  more  per  musket  be  allowed 
by  government  to  insure  a  better  article ; 
and  as  percussion-lock  muskets  are  in 
process  of  being  introduced  into  the 
service,  it  would  be  wise  to  decide 
upon  the  best  weapon,  in  shape  and 
material  (with  due  regard,  of  course, 
to  all  patriotic  stinginess),  before  the 
old  firelock  was  laid  aside. 

The  advantages  gained  by  substi- 
tuting swords  for  bayonets  are  too 
obvious  to  need  comment :  they  would 
be  easily  carried  in  a  frog-waistbelt, 
wliich  might  also  support  the  pouch ; 
thus  relieving  the  soldier  from  the 
weight,  heat,  and  stiffness  of  cross- 
belts.  And  though,  perhaps,  ridicule 
might  at  first  be  thrown  on  the  notion 
of  retumine  to  shields,  we  imagine  that 
any  one  of  those  wlio,  at  the  attempt 
to  storm  Point  de  Petre,atGuadaloupe, 
were  ordered  to  advance  to  the  gates 
n  the  dark  with  the  flints  out  of  tlieir 
muskets;  or  one  of  tliose  who  were 
clambering  up  the  scaling-ladders  at 
Badajoz ;  or  one  of  those  who  crossed 
the  ditch  in  the  affair  at  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  would  have  been  infinitely  hap- 
pier with  a  stout  sword  in  his  right 
nand  to  cut  down  his  enemy,  and  with 
a  shield  on  his  \e(i  arm  to  save  his 
liead,  with  the  free  use  of  one  hand  at 
least,  than  when  hampered  with  a  re- 
gulation firelock,  four  feet  seven  ihchea 


long,  and  a  prod,  seventeen  inches  in 
length,  at  the  end  of  it. 

Why  have  dismounted  dragoons 
never  been  employed,  instead  of  in- 
fantry soldiers,  in  storming  parties? 
What  excellent  use  might  be  made  of 
men  who  had  lost  their  horses  through 
shot,  disease,  or  want  of  forage,  of 
which  a  hard  campaign  always  pro- 
duces a  lengthened  roll.  Take  one  of 
our  tall,  powerful,  heavy  dragoons,  for 
instance,  in  his  close  brass  helmet  and 
cheek-scales  —  his  pistol  in  his  belt, 
which,  in  this  particular  service,  may 
be  of  essential  use  — his  lone  straight 
sword  in  his  grasp,  firmly  bound  to 
his  wrist  by  the  sword-knot — bis  gaunt- 
lets protecting  the  fore-arm  —  disen- 
cumber him  of  his  leathern  stock,  spues, 
and  steel  scabbard,  and  you  have  a 
man  who  shall  fight  his  way  up  scaling- 
ladders  and  over  crumbling  ramputs, 
where  neither  grenadier  nor  lightbob 
can  scramble,  unless  he  leave  bis  fire- 
lock behind  him. 

We  do  not  quite  despair  to  see  the 
day  when  our  armies  shall  be  composed 
of  three  descriptions  of  men  —  horse- 
men, shooting  men,  and  fighting  men. 
It  is  almost  iu  vain,  however,  to  sug- 
gest wliat  might,  could,  should,  or 
ought  to  be  done ;  because^  as  Colonel 
Mitchell  justly  asks, 

"  Can  we  wonder  that  men  should 
dread  the  responsibility  which  a  com- 
plete deviation  from  all  the  establi^ied 
modes  of  fightine  would  entail  upoa 
them  t  Failure,  from  any  cause,  would 
have  been  ascribed  to  their  innovations ; 
and  the  destruction  of  armies,  the  loss 
of  provinces,  and  the  humiliation  of  em- 
pires, might  have  attended  mistaken  or 
erroneous  views." 

Colonel  Mitcheirs  chapter  on  **  Mi- 
litary Costume  '*  is  particularly  enter- 
taining ;  it  is  the  production  of  a  scholar 
as  well  al  a  soldier :  but  we  have  only 
room  for  one  extract.  Afler  describing, 
with  great  humour,  the  several  non- 
sensical dresses  of  soldiers  in  difierent 
ages,  he  says, 

"  That  the  military  eye  has  got  accus- 
tomed to  admire  the  foregoing  articles 
of  apparel,  proves  nothing  in  their  fa- 
vour. Military  e^es  admired  in  succes- 
sion all  the  contnrances  for  disfiguring 
the  human  form  describeil  in  this  paper ; 
and,  when  common  sense  at  last  rejected 
tbem,  after  they  had  inflicted  years  of 
torment  on  the  soldier,  then,  indeed, 
both  military  ami  fashionable  eyes  won- 
dered  how  they  hud  tolerated  such  in. 
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OMDtabie  fooleries ;  just  as  we  are  now 
astonished  at  e?er  having  gravely  sub- 
mitted our  heads  to  be  covered  with 
grease  and  hair-powder»  and  having  tor- 
tured our  limbs  in  white  pipe-ciajed 
breeches  and  long  gaiters.  Who  ever 
thought  of  following  the  hounds  in  a 
hossar-cap,  or  of  going  out  to  shoot, 
oppressed  with  the  load  of  bear-skin 
inflicted  on  the  head  of  the  unhappj  gre- 
nadier 1  And  are  Russians  and  French- 
men  more  easity  dealt  with,  in  field  or 
cover,  than  foxes  or  pheasants  1  or  is  a 
man  called  on  for  more  active  exertions 
in  the  chase  than  in  war  t  Those  know, 
indeed,  little  of  either  who  think  so. 
"  What  mortal  ever  beheld  a  Jack-tar 

Sop,  onlv  to  the  main-top,  in  any  thing 
:e  a  chako  and  upright  fc«ther,  or  reef 
topsails  in  a  stiff  leather  stock  1  Yet  it 
is  easier  to  ascend  the  main-shrouds  thsn 
to  scramble  over  sharp-pointed  palisades, 
to  mount  soaling-ladders,  or  climb  up 
ndned  masses  of  well- defended  ramparts. 
Whj  a  soldier  s  dress  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  calculated  to  cramp  his  exer- 
tions on  such  occasions,  we  leave  to  the 
ingenious  to  discover/' 

Colonel  Mitchell  has  entered  very 
lully  on  the  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  also  promotion,  in  the  British 
army ;  but,  as  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed these  subjects  in  former  Num- 
bers, we  shall  at  present  pass  them 
without  comment. 

Having  examined  the  nature  and 
defects  in  the  present  system  of  Euro- 
pean tactics  —  having  sliewn  how  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  do,  and  must  act,  as 
they  are  now  armed  and  organised, 
our  author  turns  his  vision  to  the  quar- 
ter most  ripe  with  discord  —  Russia; 
and,  first  disposing  of  two  preliminary, 
but  most  material  questions,  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  fleets  and  fortresses, 
and  the  possibility  of  her  invading 
India  overland,  he  enters  critically  into 
her  position,  power,  and  foreign  poli- 
tics. In  grappling  with  the  first  of 
these  preliminary  questions,  viz.  the 
popular  delusion  that  our  men-of-war 
can  silence  land-batteries,  he  appeals 
to  any  one*s  common  understanding 
how  a  gun,  upon  a  moving,  unsteady 
platform,  such  as  a  ship's  deck,  can 
throw  a  shot  with  the  accuracy  attain- 
able where  Uiere  is  nothing  to  disturb 
the  aim;  and,  in  proof,  he  adduces 
the  following  fhcts : 

"  The  small  armv  that,  under  Lord 
Lynedoch,  advanced  towards  Antwerp 
in  the  early  part  of  1814,  established  a 
post  in  a  bend  (of  the  river  Scheldt) 
filmed  by  the  Polder  Dyke,  at  some 


distance  below  Lillo.  The  place  is  called 
Fort  Frederick,  though  shewing  no  ap- 
pearance of  fortification  beyond  the  barely 
visible  sites  of  two  embrasures ;  one  of 
these  was  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
course  of  the  river,  whilst  the  other 
looked  diagonally  uu  the  stream.  A 
loog  eighteen-poonder  was  placed  in 
the  first,  and  a  five. and -a- half  inch 
howitzer  in  the  second.  From  this  post 
the  French  determined  to  dislodge  us ; 
and,  on  a  very  fine  and  calm  morn- 
ing, an  eighty-gun  ship  dropped  down 
with  the  tide,  nnd  anchored  near  the 
Flanders  shore,  about  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  British  battery :  by  her  posi- 
tion she  was  secured  from  the  fire  of  the 
eighteen.pounder,  and  exposed  to  that 
of  the  howitser  ouly.  As  soon  as  every 
thing  was  made  tight,  her  broadside 
opened ;  and  if  noise  and  smoke  were 
alone  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  war, 
as  so  many  of  the  moderns  seem  to  think, 
the  result  of  this  strange  contest  could 
not  have  been  loog  doubtful,  for  the 
thunder  of  the  French  artillery  actually 
made  the  earth  to  shake  again.  But, 
though  the  earth  shook,  the  British 
howitzer  was  neither  dismounted  nor 
silenced  ;  and,  though  the  artillerymen 
could  not,  perfectly  exposed  as  they 
were,  stand  to  their  gun  whilst  the  iron 
hail  was  striking  thick  and  fast  around, 
yet,  no  sooner  did  the  enemy's  fire 
slacken  for  a  moment  than  they  sprang 
to  their  post,  ready  to  return  at  least 
one  shot  A>r  eighty.  This  extraordinary 
combat  lasted  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  near  twelve  at  noon,  when 
the  French  ship,  having  had  forty-one 
men  killed  or  wounded,  her  commander 
being  in  the  list  of  the  latter,  and  hav. 
ing  besides  sustained  serious  damage  in 
her  hull  and  rigging,  returned  to  Ant- 
werp without  effecting  any  thing  what- 
ever. The  howitzer  was  not  dismounted, 
the  fort  was  not  injured — there  being, 
in  fiict,  nothing  to  injure  — and  the  Brit- 
ish had  only  one  man  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

"  Another  instance  of  this  relative 
power  of  ships  and  batteries  happened 
on  the  coast  of  Corsica  early  in  the  re- 
volutionary war,  where  a  martello  tower, 
armed  only  with  a  single  long  gun, 
foiled  the  efforts  of  two  British  seventy- 
fours  during  an  entire  day ;  and  was 
reduced  at  last  only  when  a  carronade, 
which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  landed, 
opened  upon  it  from  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring height.  A  ship  of  any  force  is 
is  a  large  object,  easily  struck  by  the 
fixed  artillery  of  forts :  the  vulnerable 
part  of  a  battery  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  small  object,  which  it  is  very  diflUcult 
to  strike  with  the  floating  artillery  of 

ships."  Digitized  by  VjUU^IC 
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This  being  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
proposed  measure  of  sending  naval 
armaments  into  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Black  Sea  ?  In  the  former,  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  can  achieve  nothing  against 
Russia,  because  Russia  has  neither 
ports  nor  stations  in  that  quarter,  and 
no  trade  worth  talking  about ;  and 
into  the  latter  we  cannot  enter  without 
the  consent  of  Turkey. 

"  In  admitting  us,  the  Turks  would 
admit  the  enemies  of  Russia  ;  and  who- 
ever throws  open  his  gate  for  the  free 
and  hostile  passage  of  mv  foes,  lays  him- 
self fairly  open  to  attack.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  defend  Constantinople  1  During 
the  last  war,  not  a  single  town,  or  na?u 
station  in  Europe,  was  successfully  at- 
tacked by  fleets  alone.  We  cruised  in 
the  BaltK  from  1807  to  1812,  and  no 
doubt  blockaded  the  Russian  ports  with 
all  due  strictness ;  but  we  did  uot  retard, 
for  a  single  hour,  the  unprincipled  sei- 
zure of  Fmland.  And  the  fleets  will  now 
effect  as  little  in  the  Black  Sea  as  they 
formerly  effected  iu  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia."^' 

As  to  the  other  delusion,  viz.  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  an  attempt 
might  be  made  by  the  latter  power 
against  our  Indian  possessions,  we 
think  it  extraordinary  it  should  have 
gained  ground  against  the  full  tide  of 
information  we  have  obtained  touching 
the  lands  lying  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Indus,  from  the  pens  of  Bumes, 
Frazer,  and  other  travellers:  nay,  so 
singular  are  several  of  the  opinions 
whicli  have  not  only  been  broached, 
but  received  as  well  grounded,  on  this 
subject,  that  we  might  almost  imagine 
they  had  been  formed  by  persons  ig- 
norant of  distances,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  maps. 

The  route  pointed  out  for  the  Rus- 
sian Indian  army  as  the  most  prac- 
ticable, is  down  the  Volga,  across  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Balkan, 
by  Kieva  to  the  Oxus,  and  thence, 
ascending  that  river,  to  Bokhara,  where 
it  would  winter.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing season,  it  would  break  up  from 
Bokhara,  and  proceed  —  as  best  it 
might,  for  here  no  line  of  route  that 
we  know  of  has  been  laid  down  — 
across  tlie  great  Hindoo  Khoo  to  the 
basin  of  the  Punjaub,  and  thence  to 
Delhi,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Cape 
Comorin.  In  vain  does  one,  pointing 
to  the  map  of  Asia,  count  the  number 
of  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
cut   by    the   diagonal   line   between 


tke  city  of  Balk,  in  65*  W  £^  aad 
36*  28^  N.,  in  the  Oulf  of  Balkn, 
and  Delhi,  in  77«  E.,  and  28*  41'  N^ 
and  wonder  how  provisions  are  to  be 
procured  in  these  primitiTe  wilds. 

**  Plenty  of  beasts  of  burden,  for  the 
carriage  of  food  and  stores,  may,  no 
doubt,  be  found  in  Tartarj,**  tays  Co- 
lonel Mitchell ;  "  but  how  is  forage  for 
the  carriers  to  be  found  1  And  where  is 
the  narrow  line  of  march  tiiat  can  tup- 
port  such  a  number  t  The  mule,  toe 
most  useful  beast  of  burden,  carries  onlj 
dOOlbs.  weight,  and  requires  at  least 
151b8.  of  food  daily ;  so  that  it  em,  in 
fact,  carry  only  twenty  days'  provender 
for  its  own  consumption.  On  sreen 
forage,  no  continued  work  can  be  done  ; 
and  even  that  is  to  be  found  onlj  in 
verdant  districts,  immediately  af^  the 
rains,  or  by  diverging  to  a  dangerous 
distance  from  the  road.  How,  t^n,  is 
this  difficulty  to  be  got  overl  To  de- 
pend for  supplies  on  countries  thinlj  in- 
habited by  nomad  tribes,  would  be  pre- 
carious indeed ;  for,  though  the  natires 
might  not  attempt  any  direct  opposition, 
they  would  be  piretty  sure  to  act  the  part 
of  retreating  enemies,  and  remove  all 
their  goods  and  chattels  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  invaders.    In  Central  Asia, 

glunder  is  the  general  vocation;  and 
eing,  besides,  the  cheapest  and  aimplest 
mode  of  making  the  most  of  the  passing 
strangers,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  one 
resorted  to.  •  •  •  Take,  for  instance, 
ammunition  alone,  the  least  bulky,  but 
most  indispensable  article  required  for  a 
campaign,  and  the  want  of  which  for  a 
single  hour  might  prove  decisive  to  the 
htB  of  an  army.  Every  soldier  canisB 
60  rounds  of  b^-cartridge,  weighing,  at 
IS  cartridg«;s  to  the  pound,  about  five 
pounds ;  so  that  a  single  add[itional  sup- 
ply for  60,000  men  would  require  1000 
beasts  of  burden  for  its  conveyance: 
and  how  soon  soldiers  fire  away  their 
ammunition,  independently  of  the  da- 
mage to  which  it  is  liable,  may  be 
Judged  fVom  the  hct,  that  the  French 
actually  fired  away  Uiree  milfions  of 
ball-cartridges  dunne  their  few  dsys' 
operations  before  Algiers.  Farther, 
during  the  Spanish  sieges,  every  Bhtisb 
24-pounder  nred  about  500  rounds  per 
day;  making,  at  32  pounds  per  round, 
powder  and  shot,  a  diaily  expenditure  of 
9600  lbs.  weight  per  gun.  The  expend!  tare 
of  heavy  ordnance-ammunition  alone,  at 
the  sieg^  of  St.  Sebastian,  if  carried  over 
land,  would  have  required  5760  beasts 
of  burden  for  its  conveyance." 

To  most  reasonable  people,  this 
would  be  conclusive ;  but  we  aie  Biet 
with  the  trite  assertton,  What  man  has 
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done,  man  may  do;  and  Alexander 
fought  Porcut  on  Uie  Attock :  he 
marched  ihrouffh  Persiai  and  the  Rus- 
sians may  do  Ute  same.    True : 

"  But,"  obseiTet  Colonel  Mitchell, 
*'  Alexander's  army  was  an  ancient  and 
a  Macedonian  army,  and  differed  as 
much  from  a  modem  one  as  the  present 
state  of  Persia  differs  from  the  ancient. 
A  rich,  ciyilised,  and  oaltir^ted  country 
could  easily  supply  provisions  for  a  Ma. 
cedonian  army,  and  that  was  nearly  all 
such  an  army  required ;  hut  endloss 
ruins,  scattered  in  the  midst  of  barren 
deserts,  alone  mark  the  q>ots  where 
Suza,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis  stood. 
Where  thousands  lived  in  luxurious 
abundance,  the  curious  traveller  can 
now  barely  find  food  for  himself  and  his 
followers.  The  country  is  totally  changed ; 
the  means  of  supporting  armies  have  va- 
nished ;  while  the  wants  of  armed  bodies 
have  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

"  A  little  com,  ground  between  two 
stones,  sufficed  for  the  Macedonian  sol- 
dier; and  armed  with  his  shield  and 
■ahssa,  he  was  independent  of  the  end- 
less mat£ritl  that  renders  modem  armies 
so  slow  and  unwieldy ;  whilst  the  posi- 
tive nature  of  ancient  tactics  easily 
dispensed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
officers,  whose  horses,  baggage,  and  at- 
tendants of  every  kind,  now  so  much 
increase  the  followers  of  armies.  Skilful 
in  the  use  of  arms,  and  knowing  his 
exact  placo  in,  the  ranks,  the  ancient 
soldier  knew  individually  almost  every 
thing  that  he  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
close  and  deep  formation  of  the  phalanx 
confined  the  movements  of  entire  armies 
to  less  ground  tbuu  a  modem  brigade 
would  occupy.  Their  battles,  fought 
mostly  by  day,  and  on  level  ground, 
enabled  the  chief  not  only  to  overlook 
the  entire  body,  but  his  voice  could  gi?e 
tlie  necessary  orders ;  and  the  pointing 
of  a  standard  indicated  the  direction  of 
amofement.        •        •        •        ♦ 

"  But,  though  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander cannot  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
modem  times,"  says  Mitchell,  '*  the  loss 
he  sustained  in  his  Indian  campaigns 
may  serve  as  a  warning.  It  forced  the 
reluctant  monarch  to  turn  back  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphnsis,  before  he  had 
fairly  entered,  much  less  conquered, 
India.  But,  had  he  marched  triumphantly 
even  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  would  provo 
nothing  in  the  present  question.  The 
Macedonian  army,  far  superior  to  the 
mercenaries  of  Hannibal,  traversed  with- 
out difficulty  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor» 
whsrs,  fourteen  centuries  afterwards, 
hundreds  of  thousands  ofcrasaders  pe- 
rished ixom  want  and  fatigue,  in  the 


comparatively  short  march  from  Gallio- 
|)plis  to  Antioch :  and  the  40,000  French, 
who  lauded  in  fegypt  under  Napoleon, 
could  not  even  extend  their  conquests 
to  the  walls  of  Acre." 

Nadir  Schah,  indeed,  took  Delhi ; 
but  it  was  from  the  weak  and  timid 
soldiers  of  the  Mogul.  "  He  called 
himself  the  conqueror  of  India,  into 
which  he  had  hardly  penetrated ;  and 
returned  loaded  with  spoil,  the  real 
object  of  the  expedition,"  But  such 
predatory  invasions,  undertaken  against 
practised  and  warlike  enemies,  can 
never  end  but  in  discomfiture  and 
disgrace—"  the ftte  that  the  Pindarees, 
the  exact  representatives  of  such  armies, 
experiencea  a  few  years  ago." 

Thus,  then,  considering  the  distance 
to  be  marched  over,  the  difficulties  of 
the  roads,  the  delay  that  the  constant 
want  of  supplies  must  occasion,  would 
not  Britain  have  ample  time  to  prepare 
for  the  defence  of  India  against  invad- 
ing Russia?  And,  with  an  army  of 
60,000  British,  joined  to  120,000  na- 
tive troops,  it  would  require  more  than 
150,000  Russians  to  contend  against 
them.  <*  That  is,  Russia  would  have 
to  bring  a  stronger  army  into  India, 
than  she  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  of  Borodino  for  the  defence  of 
Moscow  —  she  would  have  to  bring 
ten  times  the  number  of  men  across 
the  Indus  that  she  was  able  to  carry 
across  the  Balkan  to  Adrianople." 

But  conquest  in  tlie  East  is  neither 
the  end  nor  aim  of  Russia's  policy, 
however  it  may  be  her  wish  to  have  it 
so  supposed,  provided  such  a  supposi- 
tion may  blind  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
to  her  real  views,  which  are  all  turned 
to  increase  of  power  and  dominion  to- 
wards the  West  and  South,  in  order  to 
attain  the  true  object  of  her  ambition, 
an  outlet  from  the  waters  of  the  Euxine. 
Turkey,  per  se,  is  of  but  small  value  to 
the  autocrat,  in  comparison  to  the  keys 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  lock  out  the  commerce 
which  would  otherwise  find  its  way 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  travel 
up  the  Don  and  Dnieper  into  the  very 
heart  of  tlie  empire  ;  and,  slowly,  but 
steadily,  securing  the  advantages  gained 
by  one  step  before  making  another^ 
pretending  not  to  take  any  thing,  but 
actually  relinquishing  nothing,  so  con- 
trolling the  presses  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  tliat  the  acts  of  oppression 
committed  by  her  government  and  its 
functionaries  are  buried  in  darknesS) 
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does  Russia  creep  forward  to  the  at- 
tainment of  her  grand  object,  if  not 
unseen,  at  least  unrestrained. 

*'  The  last  age/'  remarkB  our  author, 
"  aaw  Rustift  occuj^y  LdTonia,  Courland, 
Georgia,  Bessarabia^  the  Crimea,  and 
part  of  Poland.  The  present  has,  with 
equal  apathy,  beheld  her  unprincipled 
seixure  of  I  inland  and  the  rest  of  Po- 
land ;  to  say  nothing  of  an  endlest  num- 
ber of  Asiatic  protinces,  annexed  to  her 
empire,  in  open  and  direct  violation  of 
the  promise  made  to  Europe  at  the  oom- 
mencemenc  of  the  war  of  1828,  that 
Russia  would  seek  no  territorial  ag- 
grandisement as  the  result  of  the  contest. 

"  What,  then,  let  us  ask,  is  the  next 
age  to  behold  1  Or,  as  aggressions  of 
this  sort  generally  go  on  with  an  acce- 
lerated ratio,  what  is  the  present  age  still 
destined  to  behold,  now  Uiat  Russia  is  in 
command,  if  not  yet  in  actual  possession, 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  can  bring  all  the 
resources  of  her  mighty  empire  to  bear 
as  easily  on  the  south,  as  she  formerly 
could  upon  the  north  of  Europe  ?  *  *  * 
Established  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  Russia  will  soon  be  required 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Italy,  as  she  settled 
the  affairs  of  Poland.  With  Asia  Minor 
under  her  guns,  she  must,  of  course, 
become  the  arbitress  of  all  the  little 
Mahomedan  states  into  which  that 
country  will  split  on  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople. Russian  commercial  ukases  will 
therefore  be  law  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Upper  Adriatic.  Mistress  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  possession  of  all  the  splendid 
naTal  stations  of  the  Levant,  she  cannot 
fail  to  become  a  maritime  power  of  first- 
rate  magnitude :  for  Greece,  under  what- 
ever sovereign  it  may  be  placed,  will  be 
about  as  independent  of  Russia  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  Isle  of  Man  would  be 
independent  of  Great  Britain.** 

Really,  we  scarcely  think  Colonel 
Mitclielrs  forebodings  are  sketched  in 
too  vivid  colours;  and  we  are  sure 
that  our  Mediterranean  fleets  alone 
will  not  be  the  means  of  preventing 
their  being  realised,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready adduced.  What,  then,  is  to 
check  her  onward  progress  ?  Will 
Austria,  backed  by  Bohemia  and  Ba- 
varia— will  Prussia,  assisted  by  Saxony 
and  the  princes  of  the  Rhine,  roll  back 
the  Russian  masses  towards  their  frozen 
regions  ?  Will  France  again  measure 
strength  with  the  Muscovite — or  will 
Sweden  throw  the  sword  of  another 
Charles  XII.  into  the  scale,  to  redeem 
«  Pultowa's  day?"  No!  The  task 
then  remains  for  Britain  to  perform. 
How?    Colonel  Mitchell  answers  the 


qnestion,  by  recommending  that  site 
should  immediately  acquire  possession 
of  Candia,  and,  possibly,  of  Egypt  also. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  last  part  of 
the  suggestion,  it  appears  to  us  that 
more  mischief  might  probably  accrue 
to  our  interests  by  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  that  country,  than 
good  could  possibly  arise.  It  is  tme 
that  **  Egypt  would  afford  us  wealth 
and  resources,  and  would  enable  us  to 
opeu  a  communication,  by  canal  or 
railroads,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  so  as  to  shorten  the  road  to 
India,  and  thus  to  bring  our  valoahlc 
possessions  in  that  quarter  to  the  Terr 
threshold  of  our  European  dominions. 
But,  then,  by  what  operations  are  we 
to  become  lords  of  Egypt  ?  Mehemet 
Ali  will  scarcely  make  us  a  present  of 
the  kingdom  he  has  wrenchea  from  his 
liege-lord  at  the  Seven  Towers.  He 
may  rule  his  dominions  "  by  the  iron 
hand  of  power  alone  ;'*  but,  in  eastern 
lands,  the  scimitar  and  the  bowstring 
are  more  in  fashion  than  the  tread-mill 
and  the  hulks :  and,  at  his  demise,  the 
Osroaolee,  as  heir-at-law,  will  claim 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile — perhaps 
ask  Russia  to  help  at  the  recovery; 
but,  most  unquestionably,  will  not 
resign  right  and  title  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  England  would  then 
be  very  much  in  the  situation  of  the  ^ 
Irish  gentleman,  who  had  a  very  6ne 
estate,  only  he  was  kept  out  of  it  by 
the  right  owner. 

Candia,  or  Crete,  as  it  is  still  called 
by  the  Greeks,  is  far  different,  both 
l^eographically  and  politically.  Stretch- 
ing across  the  entrance  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, its  position  is  admirably  adapted 
to  command  the  outlets  from  Southern 
Russia  ;  yet  not  so  near  Asia  Minor  at 
one  end  of  the  island,  nor  the  Morea 
at  the  other,  as  to  permit  of  an  army 
being  suddenly  thrown  upon  its  shores 
while  British  cruisers  hovered  round 
Capes  Spada  and  Sidero.  About  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  its  greatest  breadth,  it  is 
easily  garrisoned,  because  all  the 
forces  might  be  readily  concentrated 
on  any  given  point.  A  serrated  moun- 
tainous range,  running  along  the  island 
from  east  to  west,  here  rising  in  craggy 
impenetrable  peaks,  sometimes  covered 
with  snow  even  in  the  montli  of  June, 
and  there  cultivated  to  the  veiy  sum- 
mits, with  mountain  passes  across, 
renders  its  natural  defences  of  the 
highest  order;  and  its  three  principal 
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sea-ports,  Candhiy  Retimo,  and  Canea, 
all  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
though  not  harbours  of  the  first  mag- 
oitnae,  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of 
being  not  only  so  much  improved  as 
to  hold  vessels  of  a  tolerable  draught, 
but  of  being  defended  with  fortifica- 
tions which  would  render  abortive  any 
attack  made  from  seaward.  Its  soil 
is  rich  in  the  extreme,  and,  according 
to  its  elevation,  capable  of  producing 
European  and  tropical  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Cora-fields,  vineyards,  olive 
plantations,  and  orchards,  render  the 
appearance  of  the  country  perfectly 
beautiful;  but,  since  first  the  Greek 
standard  of  independence  was  flung 
abroad,  civil  war  and  Moslem  sway 
have  reduced  its  population  firom 
380,000  to  100,000  souls !  — conse- 
quently, the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  almond,  flourish  in  unpruned  luxu- 
riance :  the  hands  that  tilled  the  fields 
have  been  swept  oflT,  and  the  land  is 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  garden 
run  wild.  Candia  wants  but  British 
energy  to  turn  her  wildernesses  into  an 
Eden,  and  British  troops  to  render  her 
an  impregnable  fortress.  But,  how  are 
y^  to  get  possession  of  the  key  to  the 
Levant? 

Candia,  having  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  internal  discord?,  desolated  by  the 
Albanian  troops,  and,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  great  allied  powers, 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Esypt,  is  now  worse  than 
useless  to  Alehemet  Ali,  because  its 
possession  drains  his  finances,  as  the 
revenue  raised  in  the  island  is  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  current  outlay  of 
the  government,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
is  required  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
state ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  expend  in 
its  protection  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
people  of  Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali  is 
quite  aware,  too,  that  he  has  only 
remained  in  possession  of  this  pre- 
carious proper^  through  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  European  powers ;  and, 
at  this  moment,  there  is  little  doubt  he 
^ould  gladly  sign  it  away  to  England 
^  any  actual  benefit,  however  small. 


Once  in  possession  of  Candia, 
through  a  bargain  with  Mehemet  Ali, 
we  might  give  up  our  expensive,  use- 
less, and  badly  managed  machinery, 
with  which  we  govern  the  Ionian  isles. 

Tlie  republic  of  these  islands  is  ab- 
surd, and  always  was  a  useless  ap- 
pendage to  us;  except,  perhaps,  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  celebrated 
Ali  Pacha  of  Yanani — celebrated  as 
much  for  his  treachery,  unrelenting 
malignity,  and  wanton  love  of  blood, 
as  for  his  talents— encouraged  tlie 
Greeks  in  their  incipient  wishes  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  their 
Moslem  rulers.  And  even  then,  what 
mischief  accrued  from  the  wild  notions 
of  the  Phil-Hellenists !  The  republic 
was  supposed  to  be  a  check  on  Austria, 
a  watch  on  Russia,  a  ban-dog  to  the 
Porte ;  and,  under  the  iron  rule  of  a 
Maitland,  perhaps  it  was  so.  But  the 
weakness  of  Sir  F.  Adam,  succeeded 
by  the  miserable,  all-promising,  never- 
accomplishing  public  conduct  of  the 
voluptuary  iXrd  Nugent,  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  every  thing  Greek,  has 
brought  the  British  name  so  low  that 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  but  we  may 
have  a  charivari  at  the  doors  of  the 
lord  high  commissioner  there,  as  well 
as  close  to  my  Lord  Gosfbrd*s  resi- 
dence at  Quebec ;  which  will  be  en- 
couraged by  the  emissaries  of  Russia, 
while  that  empire  is  persuading  Lord 
Palmerston  of  her  aroction  for  Great 
Britain. 

These  islands  are  profitless,  and  un- 
healthy to  English  constitutions — are 
inhabited  by  as  rascally  a  set  of  mis- 
creants as  ever  disgraced  their  nature ; 
and  the  sooner  they  are  left  to  cut  their 
own  throats  the  better.  The  troops 
from  thence  would  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  occupation  of  Candia;  unless, 
indeed,  Russia  was  to  assume  a  de- 
cidedly hostile  attitude,  when  it  would 
be  our  business  to  set  her  at  defiance ; 
as,  to  use  our  author's  words,  ''  such  a 
power  can  only  be  met  by  most  decisive 
measures." 
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MB.  DET7CBACE  AT  PARIS. 

CuAP.  I.^The  two  Bundles  of  Hay. 


Leftenant- General  Sir  George 
Griffin,  R.C.B.,  was  about  seveDtv- 
iive  years  old  when  be  left  this  Wfe, 
and  the  East  Ingine  army,  of  which 
he  was  a  distiDguisht  ornvment.  Sir 
George*s  fust  appearance  in  Injar  was 
in  the  character  of  a  cabbing-boy  to  a 
vessel ;  from  which  he  rose  to  be  clerk 
to  the  owners  at  Calcutta,  from  which 
he  became  all  of  a  sudden  a  capting 
in  tlie  Company's  service ;  and  so  rose 
and  rose,  until  he  rose  to  be  a  leftenant- 
general,  when  he  stopped  rising  all  to- 
gether—  hopping  the  twigg  of  Siis  life, 
as  drummers,  generals,  dustmen,  and 
emprors,  must  do. 

Sir  George  did  not  leave  any  male 
hair  to  perpatuate  the  name  of  Griffin. 
A  widow  of  about  twenty-seven,  and  a 
daughter  avaritching  twenty-tliree,  was 
lefl  behind  to  deploar  his  loss,  and 
share  his  proppaty.  On  old  Sir  Geon^e's 
deth,  his  intresting  widdo  and  orlm, 
who  had  both  been  with  him  in  Injer, 
returned  home  —  tried  London  for  a 
few  months,  did  not  like  it,  and  re- 
solved on  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  very 
small  Loudon  people  become  very 
great  ones,  if  they  Ve  money,  as  these 
Griffinses  had.  The  intelligent  reader 
kneed  not  be  told  that  Miss  Griffin 
was  not  the  daughter  of  Lady  Griffin  ; 
for  though  marritches  are  made  tol- 
rabbly  early  in  Injer,  people  are  not 
quite  so  precoashoos  as  all  that:  tlie 
fact  is.  Lady  G.  was  Sir  George's  se- 
cond wife.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
Miss  Matilda  Griffin  was  the  offspring 
of  his  fust  marritch. 

Miss  Leonora  Kicksey,  a  hansum, 
lively  Islington  gal,  taken  out  to  Cal- 
cutta, and,  amongst  his  other  goods, 
very  comforably  disposed  of  by  her 
uncle,  Capting  Kicksey,  was  one-and- 
iwenty  when  she  married  Sir  George  at 
seventy-one ;  and  the  13  Miss  Kickseys, 
nine  of  whom  kep  a  school  at  Islington 
(the  other  4  being  married  variously  in 
the  city),  were  not  a  little  envius  of  my 
lad/s  luck,  and  not  a  little  proud  of 
their  relatiunship  to  her.  One  of  'em, 
Miss  Jemima  Kicksey,  the  oldest,  and 


by  no  means  the  least  ugly  of  the  sett, 
was  staying  with  her  ladyship,  and  gev 
me  all  the  partecklars.  Of  the  rest  of 
the  fiimly,  being  of  a  lo  sort,  I  in  couise 
no  nothink ;  mjf  acquaintance,  thank 
my  stars,  don't  lie  among  them,  or  the 
likes  of  them. 

Well,  tliis  Miss  Jemima  lived  with 
her  younger  and  more  fortnat  sister,  in 
the  qualaty  of  companion,  or  toddy. 
Poar  thing  1  I'd  a  soon  be  a  gaily  slave, 
as  lead  tl^  life  she  did !  Every  body 
in  the  bouse  dispised  her ;  her  ladyship 
insulted  her;  the  very  kitching  gab 
scorned  and  flouted  her.  Slie  roat  the 
notes,  she  kep  the  bills,  she  made  the 
tea,  she  whipped  the  chocklate,  she 
cleaned  the  Canary  birds,  and  gev  out 
the  linning  for  the  wash.  She  was  my 
ladv's  walking  pocket,  or  rittycule; 
and  fetched  and  carried  her  handker- 
cher,  or  her  smell-bottle,  like  a  well- 
bred  spaniel.  All  night,  at  her  lady- 
ship's swarries,  she  thumped  kidnus 
(nobody  ever  thousht  of  asking  her  to 
dance  I) ;  when  Miss  Griffin  sung,  she 
played  the  piano,  and  was  scolded  be- 
cause the  singer  was  out  of  tone; 
abommanating  dogs,  she  never  drove 
out  without  her  ladyship's  puddle  in 
her  lap  ;  and,  reglarly  unwell  in  a  car- 
ridge,  she  never  got  any  thing  but  the 
back  seat.  Poar  Jemima  I  I  can  see 
her  now  in  my  lady's  secknd-be$t  oU 
clothes  (the  ladies'-maids  always  got 
the  prime  leavings).  A  liloc  sattn 
gown, crumpled,  blotched,  and  greasy; 
a  pair  of  white  sattn  shoos,  of  the  co- 
lour of  Inger  rubber ;  a  Bailed  yellow 
velvet  hat,  with  a  wreath  of  hartifishl 
flowers  run  to  sead,  and  a  bird  of  Par- 
rowdice  perched  on  the  top  of  it, 
melumcofly  and  moulting,  with  only 
a  couple  of  feathers  \e(i  in  its  unfortu* 
nate  tail. 

Besides  this  ornyment  to  their  saloon. 
Lady  and  Miss  Griffin  kep  a  number 
of  other  servants  in  the  ikitching;  2 
ladies'-maids ;  2  footmin,  six  feet  high 
each,  crimson  coats,  goold  knots,  and 
white  cassymear  panty loons;  a  coach- 
min  to  match;  a  page;  and  aSbaasure, 
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a  kind  of  servant  only  known  among 
forrinersi  and  who  looks  more  like  a 
major-general  than  any  other  mortial, 
wearing  a  cock-hat,  a  unicorn  covered 
with  silver  lace,  mustashos,  eplets,  and 
a  sword  by  his  side.  AU  these  to  wait 
upon  two  ladies ;  not  counting  a  host 
of  the  fiur  six,  such  as  cooks,  scullion, 
housekeepers,  and  so  forth. 

My  Ladv  Griffin*s  lodging  was  at 
forty  pound  a- week,  in  a  grand  sweet 
of  rooms  in  the  Plas  Vandome  at  Paris. 
And,  having  thus  described  their  house, 
and  their  servants*  hall,  I  may  give  a 
few  words  of  description  concerning 
the  ladies  themselves. 

In  the  fust  place,  and  in  coarse,  tliey 
hated  each  other.  My  lady  was  twenty- 
seven — a  widdo  of  two  years  —  fet, 
fair,  and  rosy.    A  slow,  quiet,  cold- 
looking  woman,  as  those  fair-haired 
gab  genrally  are,  it  seemed  difficult  to 
rouse  her  either  into  likes  or  dislikes ; 
to  the  former,  at  least.  Slie  never  loved 
any  body  but  07ie,  and  that  was  herself. 
She  hated,  in  her  calm,  quiet  way, 
almost  every  one  else  who  came  near 
her — every  one,  from  her  neighbour 
the  duke,  who  had  slighted  her  at  din- 
ner, down  to  John  the  footman,  who 
had  torn  a  hole  in  her  train.    I  think 
this  womans  heart  was  like  one  of 
them  lithograffic  stones,  you  can^t  rub 
out  any  thing  when  once  it*s  drawn  or 
wrote  on  it ;  nor  could  you  out  of  her 
ladyship*s  stone  —  heart,  I  mean — in 
the  shape  of  an  aflront,  a  slight,  or  a 
real  or  phansied  injury.    She  boar  an 
extent,  irreprotcliable  character,  against 
which  the  tongue   of  scandle  never 
wagged.    She  was  allowed  to  be  the 
best  wife  posbill — and  so  she  was; 
but  she  killed  her  old  husband  in  two 
years,  as  dead  as  ever  Mr.  Tliurtell 
killed  Mr.  William  Weare.    She  never 
got  into  a  passion,  not  she — she  never 
said  a  rude  word ;  but  sheM  a  genius 
— a  genius  which  many  women  have — 
of  making;  a  hell    of  a  house,    and 
tort*ring  the  poor  creatures  of  her  &- 
roily,  until  they  were  wellnigh  drove 
mad. 

Miss  Matilda  Griffin  was  a  good 
deal  uglier,  and  about  as  amiable  as 
her  molher-in-law.  She  was  crooked, 
and  squinted  :  my  lady,  to  do  her 
justas,  was  straight,  and  looked  the 
same  way  with  her  i*s.  She  was  dark, 
and  my  lady  was  &ir  —  sentimental, 
as  her  ladyship  was  cold.  My  lady 
was  never  in  a  passion — Miss  Matilda 
always;   and  awfle  were  the  sceoes 


which  used  to  pass  between  these  2 
women,  and  the  wickid,  wickid  quarls 
which  took  place.  Why  did  they  live 
together?  There  was  the  mistry.  Not 
related,  and  hating  each  other  like 
pison,  it  would  surely  have  been  easier 
to  remain  seprat,  and  so  have  detested 
each  other  at  a  distant. 

At  for  the  fortune  which  old  Sir 
George  had  left,  that,  it  was  clear,  was 
very  considrabble —  300  thowsnd  lb.  at 
the  least,  as  I  have  heard  say.  But 
nobody  knew  how  it  was  disposed  of. 
Some  said  that  her  ladyship  was  sole 
mistriss  of  it,  others  that  it  was  di- 
vided, others  that  she  had  only  a  life 
inkum,  and  that  the  money  was  all  to 
go  (as  was  natral)  to  Miss  Matilda. 
These  are  subjix  which  are  not,  praps, 
very  interesting  to  the  British  public ; 
but  were  mighty  important  to  my  mas- 
ter,  the  Ilonrabble  Algernon  Percy 
Deuceace,  esquire,  barrister -at -law^ 
etsettler,  etsettler. 

For  Tve  forgot  to  inform  you  that 
my  master  was  very  intimat  in  this 
house ;  and  tliat  we  were  now  com- 
fortably settled  at  the  Hotel  Mirabew 
(pronounced  Marobo  in  French),  in 
the  Kew  dellv  Pay,  at  Parb.  We  had 
our  cab,  ancf  two  riding  horses;  our 
banker *s  book,  and  a  thousand  pound 
for  a  balants  at  Lafitt's;  our  club  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rew  Gramong ;  our 
share  of  a  box  at  the  oppras;  our 
apartments,  spacious  and  elygant ;  our 
swarries  at  court;  our  dinners  at  his 
exlensy  Lord  Bobtail's,  and  elsewhere. 
Thanks  to  poar  Dawkins's  five  thou- 
sand pound,  we  were  as  complete  a 
gentleman  as  any  in  Paris. 

Now  my  master,  like  a  wise  man  as 
he  was,  seaing  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  smart  sum  of  money,  and  in  a  coun- 
try where  his  debts  oould  not  bother 
him,  determined  to  give  up  for  the 
presnt  every  think  like  gambling — at 
least,  high  play ;  as  for  losing  or  win- 
ning a  ralow  of  Napoleums  at  whist  or 
ecarty,  it  did  not  matter :  it  looks  like 
money  to  do  such  things,  and  gives  a 
kind  of  respectabillaty.  *''  But  as  for 
play,  he  wouldn't  —  O  no  I  not  for 
worlds  1  —  do  such  a  thing."  "  He 
had  played,  like  other  young  men  of 
fashn,  and  won  and  lost  [old  fox !  be 
didn't  say  he  had  paicf] ;  but  he  had 
given  up  the  amusement,  and  was  now 
determined,  he  said,  to  live  on  his 
inkum.'*  Tlie  £ict  is,  my  roaster  was 
doing  his  very  best  to  act  the  respect^ 
able  man :  and  a  very  good  game  it  is^ 
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too;  but  it  requires  a  precious  great 
roag  to  play  it. 

He  made  his  appearans  reglar  at 
church  —  me  carrying  a  handsome 
large  black  marocky  Prayer-book  and 
Bible,  with  the  psalms  and  lessons 
marked  out  with  red  ribbings;  and 
you'd  have  thought,  as  I  graivly  laid 
the  volloms  down  before  him,  and  as 
he  berried  his  head  in  his  nicely 
brushed  hat,  before  survice  began,  that 
such  a  pious,  proper,  mod,  young  no- 
bleman was  not  to  be  (bund  in  the 
whole  of  the  peeridge.  It  was  a  com- 
fort to  look  at  him.  Efry  old  tabby 
and  dowyger  at  my  Lord  Bobtail^ 
turned  up  the  wights  of  their  i*s  when 
they  spoke  of  him,  and  vowd  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  dear,  daliteful,  ex- 
lent  young  man.  What  a  good  son  he 
must  be,  they  said ;  and,  oh,  what  a 
good  son-in-law  I  He  had  tlie  pick  of 
all  the  English  gals  at  Paris  before  we 
had  been  there  3  months.  But,  un- 
fbrtnatly,  most  of  them  were  poar ; 
and  love  and  a  cottidge  was  not  quite 
in  master's  way  of  thinking. 

Well,  about  this  time  my  Lady  Grif- 
fin and  Miss  G.  maid  their  appearanis 
at  Parris,  and  master,  who  was  up  to 
snough,  very  soon  changed  his  noat. 
He  sate  near  them  at  chappie,  and 
sung  hims  with  my  lady ;  h£  danced 
with  'em  at  the  embassy  balls ;  he  road 
with  them  in  the  Boy  de  Balong  and 
the  Shandeleasies  (which  is  the  French 
High  Park);  he  roat  potry  in  Miss 
Griffin's  halbim,  and  sang  jewets  along 
with  her  and  Lady  Griffin ;  he  brought 
sweatmeats  for  the  puddle-dog;  he 
gave  money  to  the  footmin,  kissis  and 
cloves  to  the  sniggering  ladies'-maids  ; 
he  was  sivvle  even  to  poar  Miss  Kick- 
sey  :  there  wasn't  a  single  soal  at  the 
GriflSnses  that  didn't  adoar  this  good 
young  man. 

The  ladies,  if  they  haled  befoar,  you 
may  be  sure  detested  each  other  now 
wuss  than  ever.  There  had  been  al- 
ways a  jallowsy  between  them  ;  miss 
jellows  of  her  mother-in-law's  bewty ; 
madam  of  miss's  espree ;  miss  taunt- 
ing my  lady  about  the  school  at  Isling- 
ton, and  my  lady  snearing  at  miss  for 
her  squint  and  her  crookid  back.  And 
now  came  a  stronger  caws.   They  both 


fell  in  love  with  Mr.  Deuceace— my 
lady,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  she 
could,  with  her  cold  selfish  temper. 
She  liked  Deuceace,  who  amused  bery 
and  made  her  laff.  She  liked  his  man- 
ners, his  riding,  and  his  good  loox ; 
and,  being  a  pervinew  herself,  had  a 
dubble  respect  for  real  aristocradck 
flesh  and  blood.  Miss's  love,  on  the 
contry,  was  all  flams  and  fury.  She'd 
always  been  at  this  work  from  the  time 
she  had  been  at  school,  where  she  very 
nigh  run  away  with  a  Frenlch  master ; 
next  with  a  footman  (which  I  may  say, 
in  confidence,  is  by  no  means  uonatral 
nor  unusyouall,  as  I  could  shew  if  I 
liked) ;  and  so  had  been  going  on  sins 
fifteen.  She  reglarly  flung  herself  at 
Deuceace's  head — such  sighing,  cty- 
ing,  and  ogling,  I  ne\'er  see.  Often 
viras  I  ready  to  bust  out  lafBo,  as  I 
brought  master  skoars  of  rose-coloured 
bilfydoos,  folded  up  like  cock -hats,  and 
smellin  like  barber's  shops,  which  this 
very  tender  young  lady  used  to  address 
to  him.  Now,  though  master  was  a 
scoundrill,  and  no  mistake,  he  was  a 
gentlemin,  and  a  man  of  good  bread- 
ing ;  and  miss  came  a  little  too  strong 
(pardon  the  wulgarity  of  the  xpression) 
with  her  hardor  and  attach  mint,  for  one 
of  his  taste.  Besides,  she  had  a  crookid 
spine,  and  a  squint ;  so  that  (supposing 
their  fortns  toirabbly  equal)  Deuceace 
reely  preferred  the  mothler-in-law. 

Now,  then,  it  was  his  bisniss  to  find 
out  which  had  the  most  money.  With 
an  English  famly,  this  would  have  been 
easy :  a  look  at  a  will  at  Doctor  Com- 
mons'es  would  settle  the  matter  at 
once.  But  this  India  naybob's  vrili 
was  at  Calcutty,  or  some  outlandbh 
place ;  and  there  was  no  getting  sight 
of  a  coppy  of  it.  I  will  do  Mr.  Al- 
gernon Deuceace  the  justas  to  say, 
that  he  was  so  little  musnary  in  his 
love  for  Lady  GrifBn,  that  he  would 
have  married  her  gladly,  even  if  she 
had  ten  thousand  pound  less  tlian 
Miss  Matilda.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
plan  was  to  keep  'em  both  in  play, 
until  he  could  strike  the  best  fish  of 
the  two  —  not  a  difficult  matter  for  a 
man  of  his  genus ;  besides,  Miss  was 
hooked  for  certain. 


CUAP.  11. — "  HoNOtTJt  THT  FaTHER." 

I  said  that  my  master  was  adoared      French  gnlmn,  that  is,  who,  before  ou 


—    w...^      ...w.     ,„^     ...wtf^x^.       T.I.J     uwm.^u 

by  every  person  in  my  Lady  Griffin's 
extablishmint.  I  should  have  said  by 
«very  persone  excep  one,-- a  young 


appearants,  had  been  roiglity  particklar 
with  my  lauly,  ockupying  by  her  side 
exackly  the  same  pasition  which  the 
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Uoniabble  Mr.  Deuceace  now  held. 
It  was  bewtiffle  and  beadifying  to  see 
how  coolly  that  young  nobleman  kicked 
the  poar  Shevalliay  de  L*Orge  out  of 
his  shoes,  and  how  sracefully  he  liim- 
self  stept  into  'em.  Munseer  de  UOrge 
was  a  smart  young  French  jentleman, 
of  about  my  master's  age  and  good 
looks,  but  not  possesst  of  \  my  mas- 
ter's impidince.  Not  that  that  quallaty 
is  uncommon  in  France ;  but  few,  very 
few,  had  it  to  sucli  a  degree  as  my 
extent  employer,  Mr.  Deuceace.  Be- 
sides,  De  L*Orge  was  reglarly  and  reely 
in  love  with  lady  Griffin,  and  master 
only  pretending  :  he  had,  of  coars,  an 
advantitch,  which  the  poar  Frentchman 
never  could  git.  He  was  all  smiles 
and  gaty,  while  Delorge  was  ockvvard 
and  melurocoUy.  My  master  had  said 
twenty  pretty  tilings  to  Lady  Griffin, 
befor  the  shevalier  had  finished  smooth- 
ing his  hat,  staring  at  her,  and  sighing 
Hi  to  bust  his  weskit.  O  luv,  luv ! 
nU  isn*t  the  way  to  win  a  woman, 
or  my  name's  not  Fitzroy  Yellowplush  1 
Myself,  when  I  begun  my  carear  amons 
the  fair  six,  I  was  always  sighing  and 
moping,  like  tliis  poar  Frenchman. 
What  was  the  consauints  ?  Tlie  foar 
fust  women  I  adoared  lafil  at  me,  and 
led  me  for  somethink  more  lively. 
With  the  rest  I  have  edopted  a  difirent 
game,  and  with  tolrabble  suxess,  I  can 
tell  you.  But  this  is  eggatismi  which 
I  aboar. 

Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is, 
that  Munseer  Ferdinand  Hyppolite 
Xavier  Stanislas,  Shevallier  de  L'Orge, 
was  reglar  cut  out  by  Munseer  Alger- 
non Percy  Deuceace,  Exquire.  Poar 
Ferdinand  did  not  leave  the  house — 
he  hadn't  the  heart  to  do  that — nor 
had  my  lady  the  desire  to  dismiss  him. 
lie  was  usefle  in  a  thousand  diffrent 
ways, — gitting  oppra  boxes,  and  in- 
vitations to  Frentdi  swairies,  bying 
sloves  and  O  de  Colong,  writing 
French  noats,  and  such  like.  Always 
let  me  recommend  an  English  famly, 
going  to  Paris,  to  have  at  least  one 
young  man  of  the  sort  about  them. 
Never  mind  how  old  your  ladyship  is, 
he  will  make  love  to  you ;  never  mind 
what  errinls  you  send  him  upon,  he'll 
trot  off  and  do  them.  Besides,  he's 
always  quite  and  well-drest,  and  never 
drinx  moar  than  a  pint  of  wind  at 
dinner,  which  (as  I  say)  is  a  pint  to 
consider.  Such  a  conveniants  of  a 
m;ui  was  Munseer  de  L'Orge  —  tlie 
greatest  use  and  comfort  to  my  lady 


posbill ;  if  it  was  but  to  laff  at  his  bad 
pronounciatium  of  English,  it  was 
somethink  amusink :  the  fun  was  to 
pit  him  against  poar  Miss  Kicksey, 
she  speakin  French,  and  he  our  naytif 
British  tong. 

My  master,  to  do  him  justace,  was 
perfickly  sivvle  to  this  poar  young 
Frenchman  ;  and,  having  kicked  him 
out  of  the  place  which  he  occupied, 
sertingly  treated  his  fidleu  anymy  with 
every  rispect  and  consideration.  Poar 
modist  aown-hearted  little  Ferdinand 
adoared  my  lady  as  a  goddice ;  and  so 
he  was  very  polite,  likewise,  to  my 
master — never  ventring  once  to  be 
jellows  of  him,  or  to  question  my 
Lady  Griffin's  right  to  change  her  lover, 
if  she  choase  to  do  so. 

Thus,  then,  matters  stood;  master 
had  two  strinx  to  his  bo,  and  might 
take  either  the  widdo  or  the  orfu,  as 
he  preferred :  com  bon^  Iwce  tomhhnf^ 
as  tlie  Frentch  say.  His  only  pint  was 
to  discover  how  the  money  was  dis- 
posed off,  which  evidently  belonged  to 
one  or  other,  or  boath.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  sure  of  one;  as  sure  as  any 
mortial  man  can  be  in  this  sublimary 
spear,  where  nothink  is  suttn  excep 

unsertnty. 

♦  •  ♦ 

A  very  unixpected  insdint  here  took 
place,  which  in  a  good  deal  changed 
my  master's  calkylations. 

One  night,  after  conducting  the  two 
ladies  to  the  oppra,  after  suppink  of 
white  aoop,  sammv-de-perdrow,  and 
sham  pang  glassy  (which  means,  eyced), 
at  their  house  in  the  PlasVandom, 
me  and  master  droav  hoam  in  the  cab, 
as  happy  as  posbill. 

"  tnawls,  you  d— d  scoundrel," 
says  he  to  me  (for  he  was  in  an  exlent 
humer),  "  when  I'm  marrid,  I'll  dubbil 
your  wagis." 

This  he  misht  do,  to  be  sure,  with- 
out injaring  himself,  seeing  that  he 
had  as  yet  never  paid  me  any.  But, 
what  then  ?  Law  bless  us  !  things 
would  be  at  a  pretty  pass  if  we  suv- 
vants  only  livea  on  our  wagis:  our 
puckwisits  is  the  thing,  and  no  mistake. 

I  ixprest  my  gratatude  as  best  I 
could;  swoar  that  it  wasnt  for  wagis 
I  served  him  —  that  I  would  as  leaf 
weight  upon  him  for  nothink ;  and 
tliat  never,  never,  so  long  as  I  Uvd, 
would  I,  of  my  own  acord,  part  firom 
such  an  exlent  master.  By  the  time 
these  two  spitches  had  been  made-^ 
my  spitcb  and  his — we  anived  at  the 
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H6teLMirabeu ;  which,  as  every  body 
knowsi  aint  very  distant  from  the  Plas 
Vandome.  Up  we  marched  to  our 
apartroince,  me  carryino;  the  liglit  and 
the  cloaxy  master  humromk  a  hair  out 
of  the  oppra,  as  merry  as  a  lark. 

I  opened  the  doar  of  our  salong. 
There  was  lights  already  in  the  room ; 
an  etnpty  shampang  bottle  roaling  on 
the  floar,  another  on  the  table;  near 
which  the  sofy  was  drawn,  and  on  it 
lay  a  stout  old  genlmn,  smoaking  sea- 
gars  as  if  he'd  bean  in  an  inn  tap- 
room. 

Deuceace  (who  abommanates  sea- 
gars,  as  I've  already  shewn)  bust  into 
a  furious  raige  against  tiie  genlmn, 
whom  he  could  hardly  see  for  the 
smoak ;  and,  with  a  number  of  oaves 
quite  unnecessary  to  repeat,  asked  him 
what  bisniss  he'd  there. 

The  srooakin  chap  rose,  and,  laying 
down  his  seagar,  began  a  ror  of  laffin, 
and  said,  "  What,  Algy !  my  boy ! 
don't  you  know  me  V* 

The  reader  may,  praps,  recklect  a 
very  affecting  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  last  Number  of  these 
memoars;  in  which  the  writer  reauested 
a  loan  of  five  hundred  pound  from 
Mr.  Algernon  Deuceace,  and  which 
boar  the  respected  signatur  of  the  Earl 
of  Crabs,  Mr.  Deuceace's  own  fother. 
It  was  that  distinguished  arastycrat 
who  now  was  smokin  and  laffin  in  our 
room. 

My  Lord  Crabs  was,  as  I  preshumed, 
about  60  years  old.  A  stowt,  burly, 
red-iaced,bald'headed  nobleman,  whose 
nose  seemed  blushing  at  what  his  mouth 
was  continually  swallowing ;  whose 
hand,  praps,  trembled  a  little;  and 
whose  thy  and  legg  was  not  ouite  so 
full  or  as  steddy  as  they  had  oeen  in 
former  days.  But  he  was  a  respeck- 
tabble,  fine-looking,  old  nobleman ; 
andtl)ough,it  roust  be  coufest,  ^  drunk 
when  we  fust  made  our  appearance  in 
the  salong,  yet  by  no  means  moor  so 
than  a  reel  noblemin  ought  to  be. 

"  What,  Algy !  my  boy  V*  shouts 
out  his  lordship,  advancing  and  seasing 
master  by  the  hand,  "  doan't  you  know 
your  own  father?" 

Master  seemed  anythink  but  over- 
happy.  "  My  lord,"  says  he,  looking 
very  pail,  and  speakin  rayther  slow, 
"  I  didn't — I  confess— the  unexpected 
pleasure— of  seeing  yon  in  Paris.  The 
fact  is,  sir,"  said  he,  recovering  himself 
a  little ;  <*  the  fact  is,  there  was  such 
a  confounded  smoke  ortobacco  in  the 


room,  that  I  really  could  not  see 

the  stranger  was  who  had  paid    roe 

such  an  unexpected  visit." 

**  A  bad  tiabit,  Algernon ;  a  bad 
habit,"  said  my  lord,  lighting  another 
segar:  <*a  disgusting  and  filthy  prac- 
tice, which  you,  my  dear  child,  will 
do  very  well  to  avoid.  It  is  at  best, 
dear  Algernon,  but  a  nasty,  idle  pas- 
time, unfitting  a  man  as  well  for  men- 
tal exertion  as  for  respectable  society; 
sacrificing,  at  once,  the  vigour  of  the 
intellect  and  the  graces  of  the  person. 
By  the  by,  what  infernal  bad  tobacco 
they  have,  too,  in  this  hotel.  Could 
not  you  send  your  servant  to  get  roe  a 
few  segars  at  the  CM  de  Paris  ?  Give 
him  a  five-franc  piece,  and  let  him  go 
at  once,  that's  a  good  fellow." 

Here  his  lordship  hiccupt,  and  drank 
off"  a  fresh  tumbler  of  shampang.  Very 
sulkily,  master  drew  out  the  coin,  and 
sent  roe  on  the  errint. 

Knowing  the  Ca(6  de  Paris  to  be 
shut  at  that  hour,  I  didn't  say  a  word, 
but  quietly  establisht  myself  in  the 
anteroom ;  where,  as  it  happend  by  a 
singler  coinstdints,  I  could  hear  every 
word  of  the  conversation  between  this 
exlent  pair  of  relatifs. 

"  Help  yourself,  and  get  another 
bottle,"  says  my  lord,  after  a  solium 
paws.  My  poar  master,  the  king  of 
all  other  compnies  in  which  he  moved, 
seamed  here  out  to  play  secknd  fiddill, 
and  went  to  the  cubbard,  from  which 
his  father  had  already  igstracted  two 
bottils  of  his  prime  Sillary. 

He  put  it  down  before  his  fiither, 
coft,  spit,  opened  the  windows,  stirred 
the  fire,  yawned,  clapt  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  suttnly  seamed  as  uneezy 
as  a  genlmn  could  be.  But  it  was  of 
no  use ;  the  old  one  would  not  budg. 
"  Help  yourself,"  says  he  again,  **  anS 
pass  me  the  bottil." 

"  You  are  very  good,  fether,"  sa}'s 
master;  **but,  really,  I  neither  drink 
nor  smoke." 

"  Right,  my  boy ;  quite  right.  Talk 
about  a  good  conscience  in  this  life  — 
a  good  ttomack  is  every  think.  No  bad 
niglits,  no  headachs — eh?  Quite  cool 
and  collected  for  your  law-studies  in 
the  morning  —  eh?"  And  the  old 
nobleman  here  grinned,  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  done  creddit  to 
Mr.  Grimoldi. 

Master  sate  pale  and  wincing,  as 
I've  seen  a  pore  soldier  under  the  cat. 
He  didn't  anser  a  word.  His  exlent 
pa  went  on,  warming  as  he  continued 
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to  speak,  and  drinking  a  fresh  glas  at 
evry  full  slop. 

"  Uow  you  must  improve,  with  such 
talents  and  such  principles!  Why, 
AlgemoD,  all  London  talks  of  your 
industry  and  perseverance  1  You're 
not  merely  a  philosopher,  roan ;  hang 
it  I  you've  got  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Fine  rooms,  fine  noises,  champagne, 
and  all  for  200  a-year !" 

"  I  presume,  sir,"  says  my  master, 
«*  that  you  mean  the  two  hundred  a- 
year  which  you  pay  me  V 

"  The  very  sum,  my  hoy ;  the  very 
sum!*'  cries  my  lord,  laffin  as  if  he 
woold  die.  "  Why,  that's  the  wonder! 
I  never  pay  the  two  hundred  a-year, 
and  you  keep  all  this  state  up  upon 
nothing.  Give  me  your  secret,  O  you 
young  Trismegistus !  Tell  your  old  fii- 
ther  how  suoh  wonders  can  he  worked, 
and  I  will — yes,  then,  upon  my  word, 
1  will  —  pay  you  your  two  hundred 
9-year !" 

"  Enjin,  my  lord,"  says  Mr.  Deuce- 
ace, starting  up,  and  losing  all  patience, 
^  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  what  this  visit  means  ?  You  leave 
me  to  starve,  for  all  you  care;  and 
you  grow  mighty  fttcetious  hecause  I 
earn  my  bread.  You  find  me  in  pro- 
sperity, and " 

"  Precisely,  my  boy;  precisely. 
Keep  your  temper,  and  pass  that  lx>t- 
tle.  I  find  you  in  prosperity ;  and  a 
young  gentleman  of  your  genius  and 
acquirements  asks  me  why  I  seek  his 
society?  Oh,  Algernon!  Algernon! 
this  is  not  worthy  of  such  a  profound 
philosopher.  Why  do  I  seek  you  ? 
Why,  because  yon  are  in  prosperity, 

0  my  son !  else,  why  the  devil  slKmld 

1  bother  myself  about  you  ?  Did  I, 
your  poor  mother,  or  your  family,  ever 
get  from  you  a  single  affectionate  feel- 
ing ?  Did  we,  or  any  other  of  your 
friends  or  intimates,  ever  know  you  to 
be  guilty  of  a  single  honest  or  generous 
action?  Did  we  ever  pretend  any 
love  for  you,  or  you  for  us  ?  Algernon 
Deuceace,  you  don't  want  a  father  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  a  swindler  and  a 
spendtbrifll  I  have  paid  thousands 
for  the  debts  of  yourself  and  your  bro- 
thers; and,  if  YOU  pay  nobody  else,  I 
am  determined  you  shall  repay  me. 
You  would  not  do  it  by  fair  means, 
when  I  wrote  to  you  ami  asked  you 
for  a  loan  of  money.  I  knew  you 
would  not.  Had  I  written  again  to 
warn  you  of  my  coming,  you  would 
have  given  me  tlie  slip;  and  so  I 


came,  uninvited,  to  force  you  to  repay 
me.  That*s  why  I  am  here,  Mr.  Al- 
gernon ;  and  so,  help  yourself  and  pass 
the  botUe." 

Afler  this  speach,  the  old  genlmn 
sunk  down  on  the  sofa,  and  puffed  as 
much  smoke  out  of  his  mouth  as  if 
he'd  been  the  chimley  of  a  steam- 
•injian.  I  was  pleasd,  I  confess,  with 
the  sean,  and  liked  to  see  this  ven- 
rabble  and  virtuous  old  man  a  nocking 
his  son  about  the  hed  ;  just  as  Deuce^ 
ace  had  done  with  Mr.  Richard  Blewitt, 
as  IVe  before  shewn.  Master's  face 
was,  fust,  red-hot;  next,  chawk- white ; 
and  then,  sky-blew.  He  looked,  for 
all  the  world,  like  Mr.  Tippy  Cooke 
in  the  tragady  of  Fmnkitutang.  At 
last,  he  mannidged  to  speek. 

"  My  lord,"  says  he,  "  I  expected 
when  1  saw  you  that  some  such  scheme 
v^as  on  foot.  Swindler  and  spend- 
thrift as  I  am,  at  least  it  is  but  a  ramily 
£iiUng;  and  I  am  indebted  for  my 
virtues  to  my  father's  precious  example. 
Your  lordship  has,  I  perceive,  added 
drunkenness  to  the  list  of  your  accom- 
plishments ;  and,  I  suppose,  under  the 
mfluenoe  of  tliat  gentlemanly  excite- 
ment, have  come  to  make  these  pre- 
poeterous  propositions  to  me.  When 
you  are  sober,  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
wise  enough  to  know,  that,  fool  as  I 
may  be,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  you 
think  me ;  and  thai  if  I  have  got  money, 
I  intend  to  keep  it— every  farthing  of 
it,  though  you  were  to  be  ten  times  as 
drunk,  and  ten  timet  as  tlireatening,  as 
you  are  now," 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  Lord 
Crabs,  who  seemed  to  have  been  half- 
asleep  during  his  son's  oratium,  and 
received  all  his  smears  and  surcasms 
with  the  most  complete  good-humour ; 
"  well,  well,  if  you  will  resist  —  tant 
pis  pour  toi  —  I've  no  desire  to  ruin 
you,  recollect,  and  am  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  angry ;  but  I  must  and  will 
have  a  thousand  pounds.  You  had 
better  give  me  the  money  at  once ;  it 
will  cost  vou  more  if  you  don't." 

"  Sir,"  says  Mr.  Deuceace,  "  I  will 
be  equally  candid.  I  would  not  give 
you  a  farthing  to  save  you  from " 

Here  I  thought  proper  to  open  the 
doar,  and,  touching  my  hat,  said, ''  I 
have  been  to  the  Caf<6  de  Paris,  my 
lord,  but  the  house  is  shut." 

'<  J^:  there's  a  good  lad ;  you  may 
keep  the  five  francs.  And  now,  get 
me  a  candle  and  shew  me  down  stairs  " 

But  my  master  seized  the  wax  taper. 
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^<  Pardon  me^  my  lord/'  says  he. 
"  Wbatl  a  servant  do  it,  when  your 
son  is  the  room?  Ah,  par  exempk, 
my  dear  father/'  said  be,  laughing, 
<<you  think  there  is  no  politeness  left 
among  us."    And  he  led  the  way  out. 


'^  Good  niglity  my  dear  boj)"  aid 
Lord  Crabs. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  says  he. 
"  Are  you  wrapped  warm  ?  Mind 
the  step  !*' 

And  so  this  affeckshnale  pair  puted. 


CUAP.  III.— MiNEWVEING. 


Master  rose  the  nex  morning  with* 
a  dismal  countinants  —  he  seamed  to 
think  that  his  pa's  visit  boded  him  no 
good.  I  heard  him  muttering  at  his 
brexfdst,  and  fumbling  among  his  hun- 
dred pound  notes;  once  he  had  laid  a 
parsle  of  them  aside  (I  knew  what  he 
meant),  to  send  'em  to  his  father. 
'*  But,  no,"  says  he,  at  last,  clutching 
them  all  up  together  again,  and  tlirow- 
ing  them  into  his  escritaw ;  <<  what 
barm  can  he  do  me  ?  If  he  is  a  knave, 
I  know  another  who's  full  as  sharp. 
Let's  see  if  we  cannot  beat  him  at  bis 
own  weapons."  With  that,  Mr.  Deuce- 
ace  drest  hisself  in  his  best  clotlies, 
and  marched  off  to  Uie  PUs  Vandom, 
to  pay  his  cort  to  the  £ur  widdo  and 
the  intresting  orfti. 

It  was  abowt  ten  o'clock,  and  he 
propoased  to  the  ladies,  on  seeing  them, 
a  number  of  planus  for  the  day^  rack- 
ryation.    Kiding  in  the  Body  Balong, 

foing  to  the  Twiliaries  to  see  King 
x>oy  Disweet  (who  was  then  the  rain- 
ing sufferin  of  the  French  crownd),  go 
to  Chappie,  and,  finely,  a  dinner  at  5 
o'clock  at  the  Caffy  de  Parry ;  whents 
they  were  all  to  ajoum,  to  see  a  new 
neace  at  the  theatre  of  the  Pot  St. 
Martin,  called  Susannar  and  the  EUers, 
The  gals  agread  to  every  think,  exsep 
the  two  last  prepositiums.  "  We  have 
an  engagement,  my  dear  Mr.  Algernon," 
said  my  lady.  "  Look  —  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Lady  Bobtail."  And  site 
handed  over  a  pafewmd  noat  from  that 
exolted  lady.    It  ran  tlius  : 

"  Fbg.  5^  Honore,  Thursday, 
Feb,  15,  1817. 

**  My  dear  Lady  Griffin,.^ It  is  an  age 
since  we  met.  Harassing  public  duties 
occupv  so  much  myself  and  Lord  Bob- 
tail, that  we  have  scarce  time  to  see  our 
private  frieuds;  among  whom,  I  hope, 
my  dear  Lady  Griffin  will  allow  me  to 
rank  her.  Will  you  excuse  so  very  un- 
ceremonious an  invitation,  and  dine  with 
us  at  the  Embassy  to-day?  We  shall 
be  en  petit  comiti,  and  shall  have  the 
pleasare  of  hearing,  I  hope,  some  of  your 
charming  daughter's  singing  in  the  even, 
ing.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  mddresMd 
a  separate  note  to  dear  Misa  Griflla  j  but 


I  hope  she  will  pardon  a  poor  diphmtit, 
who  has  so  many  letters  to  write,  jsn 
know. 

'*  Farewell  till  seven,  when  I  poutitdf 
must  see  you  both.  Ever,  dearest  Lsdj 
Griffin,  your  affectionate 

"  Eliza  Bobtaiu" 

Such  a  letter  from  the  ambassdriss, 
brot  by  the  ambasdor's  Sbassure,  and 
sealed  with  his  seal  of  arms,  woakl 
affect  any  body  in  the  middling  rant 
of  life.  It  droav  Lady  Griffin  mad 
with  delight ;  and,  long  before  lajr 
master's  arrivle,  she'd  sent  Moitimef 
and  Fitzclarence,  Iter  two  footmin,ak)Dg 
with  a  polite  reply  in  the  affummatif. 

Master  read  the  noat  with  no  soch 
fealiux  of  joy.  He  felt  that  there  was 
somethink  a-going  on  behind  the  seaos, 
aud,  though  he  could  not  tell  how,  w» 
sure  tliat  some  danger  was  near  bim. 
That  old  fox  of  a  father  of  his  bad 
begun  his  M*I nations  pretty  early  1 

Deuceace  handed  back  the  letler; 
sneared,  and  poohd,  and  hinted  that 
such  an  invatation  was  an  insult  at 
best  (what  he  called  a  pees  alfy) ;  and, 
the  ladies  might  depend  upon  it,  was 
only  sent  because  Lady  Bobtail  waated 
to  fill  up  two  spare  places  at  ber  table. 
But  Lady  Griffin  and  miss  would  not 
have  his  insinwations;  they  knew  too 
fu  lords  ever  to  refuse  an  invitatium 
from  any  one  of  them.  Go  they  would; 
and  poor  Deuceace  must  dine  alone. 
After  they  had  been  on  their  ride,  and 
had  had  their  otlier  amusemince,  master 
came  back  with  them,  chatted,  and 
lafl;  mighty  sarkastix  with  my  lady; 
tender  and  sentry mentle  with  miss; 
and  left  them  both  in  high  sperrits  to 
perform  their  twollet,  before  dumer. 

As  I  came  to  the  door  (for  I  was  as 
famillyer  us  a  servnt  of  the  bouse),  as 
I  came  into  tlie  drawing-room  to  an- 
nounts  his  cab,  I  saw  roaster  very 
quietly  taking  his  pocket-book  (or  pot- 
Jool,  as  the  French  call  it)  and  thrusting 
it  under  one  of  die  cushinx  of  the  sofii. 
What  game  is  this?  thinx  I. 

Why,  this  was  the  game.  In  abowt 
two  hours,  when  he  knew  the  ladies 
were  gon,  he  pretends  to  be  vastly 
anxious  abowt  tne  loss  of  his  potfolio ; 
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am]  back  he  goes  to  Lady  Griffinses, 
to  seek  for  it  there. 

•*  Pray,"  says  he,  on  going  in,  "  ask 
Miss  Kicksey  if  I  may  see  iier  for  a 
single  moment/*  And  down  comes 
Miss  Kicksey,  quite  smiling,  and  happy 
to  see  him. 

"  Law,  Mr.  Deuceace !"  says  she, 
trying  to  blush  as  hard  as  ever  she 
could,  '*  you  quite  surprise  me !  I 
dont  know  whether  I  ought,  really, 
being  alone,  to  admit  a  gentleman.*' 

"  Nay,  don'i  say  so,  dear  Miss 
Kicksey  1  for,  do  you  know,  1  came 
here  for  a  double  purpose  —  to  ask 
about  a  pocket-book  which  I  have  lost, 
and  may,  perhaps,  have  left  here ;  and 
then,  to  ask  if  you  will  have  the  great 
goodness  to  pity  a  solitary  bachelor, 
and  give  him  a  cup  of  your  nice  tea?" 

Nice  tea!    I  thot   I   should   have 
•  split ;   for,   Tm   blest   if  master  had 
eaten  a  morsle  of  dinner ! 

Never  mind :  down  to  tea  they  sate. 
*'  Do  you  take  cream  and  sugar,  dear 
sir  ?"  says  poar  Kicksey,  with  a  voice 
as  tender  as  a  tuttle-duff. 

**  Both,  dearest  Miss  Kicksey  !*'  an- 
swers master;  and  stowed  in  a  power 
of  sashong  and  muffinx,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  washawoman. 

I  sha*n't  describe  the  conversation 
Ihat  took  place  betwigst  master  and 
this  young  lady.  The  reader,  praps, 
knows  y  Deuceace  took  the  trouble  to 
talk  to  her  for  an  hour,  and  to  swallow 
all  her  tea.  He  wanted  to  find  out 
from  her  all  she  knew  about  tl>e  famly 
nioney  matters,  and  settle  at  once 
tvhich  of  the  two  Griffinses  he  should 
marry. 

'flie  poar  thing,  of  cors,  was  no 
match  for  such  a  man  as  my  master. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  had,  if  I 
may  use  the  igspression,  *<  turned  her 
inside  out."  lie  knew  every  thing 
that  she  knew,  and  that,  poar  creature, 
was  very  little.  There  was  nine  thou- 
sand a-year,  she  had  heard  say,  in 
money,  in  houses,  Jm  banks  in  Injar, 
and  what  not.  Boath  the  ladies  signed 
papers  for  selling  or  buying,  and  the 
money  seemed  equilly  divided  be- 
twigst them. 

Nine  thousand  a-year  !  Deuceace 
went  away,  his  cheex  tingling,  his  art 
beating.  He,  without  a  penny,  could 
nex  morning,  if  he  liked,  be  master  of 
five  thousand  per  hannum  1 

Yes.  But  how  ?  Which  had  the 
money,  the  mother  or  the  daughter? 
All  the  tea-drinking  had  not  taught 
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him  this  piece  of  nollidge ;  and  Deuce- 
ace thought  it  a  pity  that  he  could  not 
marry  both. 

«  •  •  • 

The  ladies  came  back  at  night, 
mightaly  pleased  with  their  reseption 
at  the  ambasdor*s ;  and,  stepping  out 
of  their  carridge,  bid  coachmin  drive  on 
with  a  gentleman  who  had  handed  them 
out, — a  stout  old  gentleman,  who  slK>ok 
hands  most  tenderly  at  parting,  and 
promised  to  call  oflen  upon  my  Lady 
Griffin.  He  was  so  polite,  that  he 
wanted  to  mount  the  stairs  with  her 
ladyship  ;  but  no,  she  would  not  suffer 
it.  "  Kdward,"  says  she  to  coachmin, 
quite  loud,  and  pleased  that  all  the 
people  in  the  hotel  should  hear  her, 
**  you  will  take  the  carriage,  and  drive 
Ail  hrdship  home.**  Now,  can  you 
gess  who  his  lordship  was  ?  Tlie 
Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Crabs,  to  be  sure; 
the  very  old  gnlmn  whom  I  had  seen 
on  such  charming  terms  with  his  son 
the  day  before.  Master  knew  this  the 
nex  day,  and  began  to  think  he  had 
been  a  fool  to  deny  his  pa  the  thousand 
pound. 

Now,  though  the  suckmstansies  of 
the  dinner  at  the  ambasdor*s  only  came 
to  my  years  some  time  after,  I  may  as 
well  relate  *em  here,  word  for  word,  as 
they  was  told  me  by  the  very  genlmn 
who  waited  behind  Lord  Crabseses 
chair. 

There  was  only  a  *^ petty  comity**  at 
dinner,  as  Lady  Bobtail  said;  and  my 
Lord  Crabs  was  placed  betwigst  the 
two  Griffinses,  being  mighty  ellvgant 
and  palite  to  both.  *'  Allow  me,'  says 
he  to  Lady  G.  (between  the  soop  and 
the  fish),  "  my  dear  madam,  to  thank 
you  —  fervently  thank  y<Ai,  for  your 
goodness  to  my  poor  boy.  Your  lady- 
ship is  too  young  to  experience,  but,  [ 
am  sure,  far  too  tender  not  to  under- 
stand the  gmtitude  which  must  fill  a 
fond  parent*s  heart,  for  kindness  shewn 
to  his  child.  Believe  me,**  says  my 
lord,  looking  her  full  and  tenderly  in 
the  face,  **  that  the  favours  you  have 
done  to  another  have  been  done  equally 
to  myself,  and  awaken  in  my  bosom 
the  same  grateful  and  affectionate  feel^ 
ings  with  which  you  have  already  in- 
spired my  son  Algernon." 

Lady  Griffin  blusht,  and  droopt  her 
h.^ad  till  her  ringlets  feil  into  her  firh- 
plate ;  and  she  swallowed  Lord  Crabs's 
flumry  just  as  she  would  so  many 
musharuins.  My  lord  (whose  powers 
of  slack-jaw  was  notfji 
u  u 
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drasst  anoUier  spitch  to  Miss  Griffin. 
He  said  heM  heard  how  Deuceace  was 
situated.  Miss  btusht — what  a  happy 
dog  he  was — Miss  blusht  crimson ,  and 
then  he  sighed  deeply,  and  began  eat- 
ing his  turbat  and  lobster  sos.  Master 
was  a  good  \m  at  flumry;  but,  law 
bless  you  1  he  was  no  moar  equill  to 
the  old  man  than  a  molehill  is  to  a 
mounting.  Before  the  night  was  over, 
he  had  made  as  much  progress  as  an- 
other man  would  in  a  ear.  One  almost 
forgot  his  red  nose,  and  his  big  stomick, 
and  his  wicked  leering  i's,  in  his  gentle, 
insiniwating  woice,  his  fund  of  anny- 
goats,  and,  above  all,  the  bewtiBe,  raorl, 
religious,  and  honrabble  toan  of  his 
genral  conversation.  Praps  you  will 
say  that  these  ladies  were,  for  such  rich 
pipple,  mightily  esaly  captivated  ;  but 
recklect,  my  dear  sir,  that  they  were 
fresh  from  Injar, — that  they'd  not  scan 
many  lords, —  that  ihey  adoard  the 
peeridge,  as  every  honest  woman  does 
m  England  who  has  proper  feelmx,and 
has  read  the  fashnabble  novvles, — and 
that  here  at  Paris  was  their  very  fust 
step  into  fashnabble  sosiaty. 

Well,  after  dinner,  while  Miss  Ma- 
tilda was  singing  "  Die  tanticy^  or 
"  Dip  your  chair"  or  some  of  them 
sellabrated  Italyin  hairs  (when  she  be- 
gan, this  gall,  hang  me  if  sheM  ever 
stop),  my  lord  gels  hold  of  Lady 
Griffin  again,  and  gradgaly  begins  to 
talk  to  her  in  a  very  diffrent  strane. 

"  What  a  blessing  it  is  for  us  all," 
says  he,  '*  that  Algernon  has  found  a 
friend  so  respectable  as  your  ladyship." 

"Indeed,  my  lord;  and  why?  I 
suppose  I  am  not  the  only  respectable 
friend  that  Mr.  Deuceace  has?" 

"  No,  surely ;  not  the  only  one  he 
Aos  had:  his  birth,  and,  permit  me  to 
say,  his  relationship  to  myself,  have 
procured  him  many.  But — '*  (here 
my  lord  heaved  a  very  affecting  and 
large  sigh.) 

•*  But  what?"  says  my  lady,  laffing 
at  the  igspression  of  his  dismal  face. 
"  You  don't  mean  that  Mr.  Deuceace 
has  lost  them,  or  is  unworthy  of  them  V* 

"  I  trust  not,  my  dear  madam,  I 
trust  not;  but  he  is  wild,  thoughtless, 
extravagant,  and  embarrassed  ;  and  you 
know  a  man  under  these  circumstances 
is  not  very  particular  as  to  his  asso- 
ciates." 

"  Embarrassed  ?  Good  heavens  ! 
He  says  he  has  two  thousand  a-year 
left  him  by  a  godmother;  and  he  does 
not  seem  even  to  spend  his  income  — 


a  very  handsome  independence,  too, 
for  a  bachelor." 

My  lord  nodded  his  head  sadly,  and 
said, — **  Will  your  ladyship  gi%e  me 
your  word  of  honour  to  be  secret?  My 
son  has  but  a  thousand  a-year,  which 
I  allow  him,  and  is  heavily  in  debt, 
lie  has  played,  madam,  I  fear;  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  so  glad  to  bear 
that  he  is  in  a  respectable  domestic 
circle,  where  he  may  learn,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  far  greater  and  purer  attrac- 
tions, to  forget  the  dice-box,  and  the 
low  company  which  has  been  his  bane." 

My  Lady  Griffin  looked  very  grave 
indeed.  Was  it  true?  Was  Deuce- 
ace sincere  in  his  professions  of  love, 
or  was  he  only  a  sharper  wooing  her 
for  her  money  ?  Could  she  doubt  her 
informer?  his  own  father,  and,  wltat*s 
more,  a  real  flesh  and  blood  pear  of 
parlyment?  She  determined  she  would 
try  him.  Praps  she  did  not  know  she 
had  liked  Deuceace  so  much,  until  she 
kem  to  feel  how  much  she  should  hate 
him,  if  she  found  he'd  been  playing  her 
false. 

The  evening  was  over,  and  back  tliey 
came,  as  we've  seen, —  my  lord  driving 
home  in  my  lady's  carridge,  her  lady- 
ship and  Miss  walking  up  stairs  to 
their  own  apartmince. 

Here,  for  a  wonder,  was  poar  Mi» 
Kicksy  quite  happy  and  smiling,  and 
evidently  full  of  a  secret, —  something 
mighty  pleasant,  to  judge  from  lier 
loox.  She  did  not  long  keep  it.  As 
she  was  making  tea  for  the  ladies  (for 
in  that  house  they  took  a  cup  reglar 
before  bedtime).  "  Well,  my  lady," 
says  she,  who  do  you  think  has  been  to 
drink  tea  with  me  V*  Poar  thing,  a 
frendly  face  was  an  event  in  her  life — 
a  tea-party  quite  a  hera  1 

"  Why,  perhaps,  Lenoir,  my  maid," 
says  my  lady,  looking  grave.  '^  I 
wish,  Miss  Kicksy,  you  would  not  de- 
mean yourself  by  mixing  with  my  do- 
mestics. Recollect,  madam,  that  you 
are  sister  to  LadjKJriffin." 

**  No,  my  lady,  it  was  not  Lenoir ; 
it  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  handsome 
gentleman,  too." 

**  Oh,  it  was  Monsieur  de  TOrge, 
then,"  says  miss ;  "  he  promised  lo 
bring  me  some  guitar  strings." 

"  No,  nor  yet  M.  de  TOrge.  He 
came,  but  was  not  so  polite  as  to  ask 
for  me.  What  do  you  think  of  your 
own  beau,  the  honorable  Mr.  Algernon 
Deuceace  ;"  and,  so  siiying,  poar 
Kicksy  clapped  her  hands  togetlier,  and 
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looked  as  joyfle  as  if  sheM  come  into  a 
fortin. 

**  Mr.  Deuceace  here ;  and  why, 
pray  V*  says  my  lady,  wlio  recklected 
all  that  his  exlent  pa  had  been  saying 
to  her. 

•'  Why,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  left 
his  pocket-book,  and  in  the  second  he 
wanted,  he  said,  a  dish  of  my  nice  tea, 
which  he  took,  and  staid  with  me  an 
hour,  or  moar." 

'*  And  pray,  Miss  Kicksy,'*  said ' 
Miss  Matilda,  quite  contempshusly, 
*'  what  may  have  been  the  subject  of 
your  conversation  with  Mr.  Algernon? 
Did  you  talk  politics,  or  music,  or  fine 
arts,  or  metaphysics  V*  Miss  M .  being 
what  was  called  a  blue  (as  most  hump- 
backed women  in  sosiaty  are),  always 
made  a  pint  to  speak  on  these  grand 
subjects. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  he  talked  of  no  such 
awful  matters.  If  he  had,  you  know, 
Matilda,  I  should  never  have  under- 
stood him.  First  we  talked  about  the 
weather,  next  about  muffins  and  crum- 
pets. Crumpets,  he  said,  he  liked  best ; 
and  then  we  talked  (here  Miss  Kicksy's 
voice  fell)  about  poor  dear  Sir  George 
in  heaven  1  what  a  good  husband  he 
was,  and " 

**  And  what  a  good  fortune  he  left, 
—  eh,  Miss  Kicksy  V*  says  my  lady, 
with  a  hard,  snearing  voice,  and  a 
diabollicle  grin. 

"  Yes,  dear  Leonora,  he  spoke  so 
respectfully  of  your  blessed  husband, 
and  seemed  so  anxious  about  you  and 


Matilda,  it  was  quite  charming  to  hear 
him,  dear  man  T' 

**  And  pray,  Miss  Kicksy,  what  did 
you  tell  him  V* 

"  Oh,  I  told  him  that  you  and  Leo- 
nora had   nine  thousand  a-year,  and 

"What  then?' 

"  Why  nothing;  that  is  all  I  know. 
I  am  sure,  I  wish  I  had  ninety,"  says 
poor  Kicksy,  her  eyes  turning  to  heaven. 

*'  Ninety  fiddlesticks  I  Did  not  Mr. 
Deuceace  ask  how  the  money  was  left, 
and  to  which  of  us  ?** 

"  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  tell  him." 

*'  I  knew  it !"  says  my  lady,  slap- 
ping down  her  teacup, — "  I  knew  it  I*' 

"  Well  r*  says  Miss  Matilda, "  and 
why  not.  Lady  Griifin  ?  There  is  no 
reason  you  should  break  your  teacup, 
because  Algernon  asks  a  harmless  ques- 
tion. He  is  not  mercenary ;  he  is  all 
candour,  innocence,  generosity  1  He 
is  himself  blest  with  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  world's  goods  to  be  con- 
tent ;  and  often  and  often  has  he  told 
me,  he  hoped  the  woman  of  his  choice 
might  come  to  him  without  a  penny, 
that  he  might  shew  the  purity  of  hit 
affection." 

**  Tve  no  doubt,"  says  my  lady. 
"  Perhaps  the  lady  of  his  choice  is 
Miss  Matilda  Griffin  1"  and  she  flung 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door, 
and  leaving  Miss  Matilda  to  bust  into 
tears,  as  was  her  reglar  custom,  and 
pour  her  loves  and  woas  into  the 
buzzom  of  Miss  Kicksy. 


Chap.  IV^ — "  Hitting  the  Nale  on  the  IIedd." 


The  nex  morning,  down  came  me 
and  master  to  Lady  Griffinses, —  I 
amusing  myself  with  the  gals  in  the 
antyroom,  lie  paying  his  devours  to  the 
ladies  in  the  salong.  Miss  was  thrum- 
ming on  her  gitter ;  my  lady  was  be- 
fore a  great  lx)x  of  papers,  busy  with 
accounts,  bankers'  books,  lawyers*  let- 
ters, and  what  not.  *Law  bless  us!  it's 
a  kind  of  bisniss  I  should  like  well 
enufl*,  especially  when  my  hannual  ac- 
count was  seven  or  eight  thousand  on 
the  right  side,  like  my  lady's.  My 
lady  in  this  house  kep  all  these  matters 
to  herself.  Miss  was  a  vast  deal  too 
sentrimentle  to  mind  business. 

Miss  Matilda's  eyes  sparkled  as 
master  came  in ;  she  pinled  gracefully 
to  a  place  on  the  sofy  beside  htr,  which 
Deuceace  took.  My  lady  only  looked 
up  for  a  moment,  smiled  very  kindly, 


and  down  went  her  head  among  the 
papers  agen,  as  busy  as  a  B. 

*'  Ladv  Griffin  has  had  letters  from 
London,  says  miss,  *'  from  nasty 
lawyers  and  people.  Come  here  and 
sit  by  me,  you  naughty  man,  you  !" 

And  down  sat  master.  "  Willingly,*' 
says  he,  "  my  dear  Miss  Griffin ;  why, 
I  declare  it  is  quite  a  tiie-d-tite  P 

"  Well,'*  says  miss  (after  the  prill- 
ironary  flurories,  in  coarse),"  we  met  a 
friend  of  yours  at  the  embassy,  Mr. 
Deuceace. ' 

"  My  father,  doubtless  ;  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  the  ambassador,  and 
surprised  me  myself  by  a  visit  the 
night  before  last." 

"  What  a  dear,  delightful  old  man  I 
how  he  loves  you,  Mr.  Deuceace !" 

*'  Oh,  amazingly !"  says  master, 
throwing  his  i*s  to  heaven.    ^^*-*^^f^ 
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'*  He  spoke  of  nothing  but  you,  and 
such  praises  of  you  !*' 

Master  breathed  more  freely.  "  He 
is  very  good,  my  dear  father ;  but 
blind,  as  all  Withers  are,  lie  is  so  partial 
and  attached  to  me." 

''He  spoke  of  your  being  his  fa* 
vourite  child,  and  regretted  that  you 
were  not  his  eldest  son.  *  I  can  but 
leave  him  the  small  portion  of  a  younger 
brother,*  he  said ;  '  but,  never  mind, 
he  has  talents,  a  noble  name,  and  an 
independence  of  his  own.*" 

**  An  independence  ?  yes,  oh  yes ! 
I  am  quite  independent  of  my  father." 

"  Two  thousand  pounds  a  year  left 
you  by  your  godmother ;  the  very 
same  you  told  us,  you  know." 

*'  Neither  more  nor  less,"  says  mas- 
ter, bobbing  his  head ;  *'  a  sufficiency, 
my  dear  Miss  Griffin, —  to  a  man  of  my 
moderate  habits  an  ample  provision." 

"  By  the  by,"  cries  out  Lady  Griffin, 
interrupting  the  conversation,  '*  you 
who  are  talking  about  money  matters 
tliere,  I  wish  you  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  poor  me  /  Come,  naughty 
boy,  and  help  me  out  with  this  long, 
long  sum." 

VidnU  he  go— that*s  all!  My  i, 
how  his  i's  shone,  as  he  skipt  across 
the  room,  and  seated  himself  by  my 
lady! 

"  Look  !"  said  she,  "  my  agents 
write  me  over  that  they  have  received  a 
remittance  of  7200  rupee?,  at  2s,  9c/. 
a  rupee.  Do  tell  me  what  the  sum  is, 
in  pounds  and  shillings ;"  which  mas- 
ter did  with  great  gravity. 

''  Nine  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 
Good  ;  I  dare  say  you  are  right. 
Tm  sure  I  can*t  go  through  the 
fatigue  to  see.  And  now  comes  an- 
other question.  Whose  money  is  this, 
mine  or  Matilda's  ?  You  see  it  is  the 
interest  of  a  sum  in  India,  which  we 
have  not  had  occasion  to  touch ;  and, 
according  to  the  terms  of  poor  Sir 
George's  will,  I  really  don't  know  how 
to  dispose  of  the  money,  except  to 
spend  it.  Matilda,  what  shall  we  do 
with  it?" 

"  La,  ma*am,  I  wish  you  would  ar- 
range the  business  yourself." 

"  Well,  then,  Algernon, you  tell  me ;" 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and 
looked  him  most  pathetickly  in  the 
face. 

«  Why,"  says  he,  «  I  don't  know 
how  Sir  George  left  his  money ;  you 
must  let  me  see  his  will,  first." 

"  Oh,  willingly." 


Master's  citair  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  got  springs  in  the  cushns;  he  was 
obliged  to  hoid  himself  down, 

"  Look  here,  I  have  only  a  copy, 
taken  by  my  hand  from  Sir  George's 
own  manuscript.  Soldiers,  you  know, 
do  not  employ  lawyers  much,  and  this 
was  written  on  the  night  before  going 
into  action."  And  she  read,  *'  •  1, 
George  Griffin,'  &c.  &c. — you  know 
how  these  things  begin  — *  being  now 
of  sane  mind' — urn,  urn,  urn — •  leave 
to  my  friends,  Thomas  Abraham  Hicks, 
a  colonel  in  the  H.  E.  L  Company's 
Service,  and  to  John  Monro  Mackir- 
kincroft  (of  the  house  of  Huffle,  Mackir- 
kincroft  and  Dobbs,  at  Calcutta),  the 
whole  of  my  property,  to  be  realisied  as 
speedily  as  they  may  (consistently  wiih 
the  interests  of  the  property),  in  trust 
for  my  wife,  Leonora  Emilia  Griffin 
(born  L.  E.  Kicksy),  and  my  only  le- 
gitimate child,  Matilda  Griffin.  The 
interest  re^^ulting  from  such  property  to 
be  paid  to  them, share  and  share  alike; 
the  principal  to  remain  untouched,  in 
the  names  of  the  said  T.  A.  Hicks  and 
J.  M.  Mack  irk  incroft,  until  the  death 
of  my  wife,  Leonora  Emilia  Griffin, 
when  it  shall  be  paid  to  my  daughter, 
Matilda  Griffin,  her  heira,  executors,  or 
assigns.' " 

"  Tliere,"  said  my  lady, "  we  won't 
read  any  more;  all  the  rest  is  stuff. 
But,  now  you  know  the  whole  business, 
tell  us  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money?" 

"  Why,  the  money,  unquestionably, 
should  be  divided  between  you." 

•*  Tant  mieux,  say  I,  I  really  thought 

it  had  been  all  Matilda's." 

•  »  ♦  • 

There  was  a  paws  for  a  minit  or  two 
after  the  will  had  been  read.  Master 
left  the  desk  at  which  he  had  been 
seated  with  her  ladyship,  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  for  a  while,  and  then 
came  round  to  the  place  where  Miss 
Matilda  was  seated .  At  last  he  said,  in  a 
low,  trembling  voice, 

'*  I  am  almost  sorry,  my  dear  Lady 
Griffin,  that  you  have  read  that  will  to 
me ;  fbr  an  attachment  such  as  I  fek 
must  seem,  I  fear,  mercenary,  when 
the  object  of  it  is  so  greatly  favoured 
by  worldly  fortune.  Miss  Griffin — 
Matilda  !  I  know  I  may  say  the 
word;  your  dear  eyes  grant  roe  the 
permission.  I  need  not  tell  you,  or 
you,  dear  mother-in-law,  how  long, 
how  fondly,  I  have  adored  you.  Mr 
tender,  my  beautiful  Matilda,  I  will 
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not  aflect  to  say  1  have  not  read  your 
heart  ere  this,  and  that  I  have  not 
known  the  preference  with  which  vou 
have  honoured  roe.  Speak  it,  dear 
girl  1  from  your  own  sweet  lips,  in  the 
presence  of  an  affectionate  parent,  utter 
the  sentence  which  is  to  seal  my  hap- 
piness for  life.  Matilda,  dearest  Ma- 
tilda !  say,  oh  say,  that  you  love  me  V* 

Miss  M.  shivered,  turned  pail, 
rowled  her  eyes  about,  and  fell  on 
master's  neck,  wispering  hoddibly,  '<  1 
dor 

My  lady  looked  at  the  pair  for  a  mo- 
ment with  her  teeth  grinding,  her  i's 
glaring,  her  busm  throbbing,  and  her 
face  chock  white,  for  all  the  world  like 
Madam  Pasty,  in  the  oppra  of  3fy- 


dtar  (when  she's  goin  to  m  udder  her 
child  ring,  you  recklect),  and  out  she 
flounced  from  the  room,  without  a 
word,  knocking  down  poar  me,  who 
happened  to  be  very  near  the  dor,  and 
leaving  my  master  along  with  bis 
crook-back  mistress. 

Fve  repotted  the  speech  he  made  to 
her  pretty  well.  The  fact  is,  I  got  it 
in  a  ruff  copy,  which,  if  any  boddy 
likes^  they  may  see  at  Mr.  Frazierset, 
only  on  the  copy  it's,  wrote,  ^  Ludy 
Griffin,  Leonora  /*'  instead  of  "  Miss 
Griffin,  Matilda,*"  as  in  the  abuff,  and 
so  on. 

Master  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  tliis  time,  he  thought ;  but  his 
adventors  an*t  over  yet. 

C.Y. 


CIJAKNINO'S  LITERARY  AND  POLITICAL  ES9AT8.* 


REMARKS  ON  MILTON. 


CuAKNiNG  is,  unquestionably,  the 
finest  writer  of  the  age.  His  language 
is  simple,  nervous,  and  copious  in 
Saxon.  His  periods  are  short,  and 
constructed  without  any  appearance  of 
eflbrt.  His  meaning  does  not  require 
to  be  gathered,  by  dint  of  persevering 
investigation,  from  the  heart  of  a  cum- 
brous phraseology ;  it  strikes  at  once. 
Nor  is  this  its  transparency  the  result  of 
weakness,  or  want  of  compass ;  the  very 
contrary  is  the  case.  From  his  writings, 
and  especially  from  that  which  we  are 
now  opening  up,  there  may  be  extracted 
some  of  the  richest  poetry  and  original 
conceptions,  clothed  in  language,  un- 
fortunately for  our  literature,  too  little 
studied  in  the  day  in  which  we  live. 
Channing  appears  to  have  imbued  his 
mind  with  the  spirit  of  the  masters  of 
our  island  tongue  ;  their  very  tones 
seem  to  have  filled  his  ear,  and  to 
have  beconte  key-notes  to  his  finest 
compositions  ;  their  strong  idiomatic 
English  has  evidently  worked  itself 
into  the  mind  of  our  author,  and  taught 
him,  that  in  the  phraseology  which 
weak  minds  pronounced  to  be  jejune 
there  was  a  versatility  capable  of  l^e- 
coming,  in  the  hands  of  a  master-mind, 
expressive  of  great  and  ennobling 
thought.  We  do  not  applaud  or  ac- 
quiesce in  the  meagre  and  unhappy 
creed  of  our  author,  nor  have  we  any 


sympathy  uith  his  republican  prefer- 
ences. His  Socinianism  and  demo- 
cracy are  occasionally  rank  enough  to 
taint  the  fine  thought  and  philosophic 
genius  that  pour  out  otherwise  a  re- 
freshing fulness.  We  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  retained  his  creed 
and  his  politics,  and  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  to  our  literature  all  besides. 
The  theologian  and  the  politician  we 
could  in  the  present  instance  dispense 
with.  The  philosopher,  the  orator, 
the  poet,  the  critic,  we  assign  the  very 
first  rank ;  to  these  we  award  the  tri- 
bute of  unmingled  praise.  We  use  his 
own  language  as  our  just  estimate  of 
himself  in  this  respect.  '*  When 
genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires, 
and  parts  with  much  of  its  power  ; 
and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved  to 
misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  forget 
her  true  vocation.  Strains  of  pure 
feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with 
suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  in- 
dignation at  the  hullowness  of  the 
world,  passages  true  to  our  moral  na- 
ture, oiien  escape,  and  shew  us  how 
hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce 
itself  wholly  from  what  is  good."  It  is 
the  worst  failing  of  Channing  that  he 
interlards  his  critiques  with  his  pe- 
culiar divinity.  He  seems  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  giving  utterance  to 
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the  kindling  thoughts  that  burst  forth 
from  his  genius,  unless  he  lake  his 
stand  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Socinian 
meeting-house.  We  are  thus  free  and 
faithful  in  expressing  his  faults,  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  impartial  is  our  es- 
timate of  an  author  whose  writings 
have  charmed  us  into  tlie  attitude  of 
fervent  admirers.  We  propose  calling 
attention  to  the  separate  pieces  tliat 
have  successively  come  from  the  pen  of 
this  American  i^enius.  Not  a  few  of 
these  short  but  elaborate  oroductions 
have  been  before  the  worla  for  years ; 
and  all  of  them  have  commanded 
homage,  as  their  meritorious  tribute, 
from  minds  that  had  taste  or  penetra- 
tion to  appreciate  them.  But,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  now  met  with  all 
bis  political  and  literary  essays  com- 
pressed into  a  portable  and  convenient 
volume. 

The  first  essay  in  the  order  of  the  col- 
lection is  that  named  Remarks  on  Mil- 
ton. We  doubt  if  the  genius  of  Milton 
has,  even  at  this  latter  age,  been  justly 
estimated.  There  has  been  a  vague 
admiration  of  his  Paradise  Lost—n. 
.sort  of  unanimous  enthronisntion  of  his 
genius  above  surrounding  and  inferior 
men ;  but  it  has  arisen  rather  from  a 
sort  of  popular  hearsay  than  from  a 
personal  and  penetrating  analysis  of  his 
writings.  lie  requires,  in  fact,  a 
kindred  spirit  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  his  works.  The  eagle  alone  can 
follow  the  eagle  in  his  flight.  The 
critic  in  this  case  should  not  be  the 
frozen  mechanical  drudge,  who  deter- 
mines mind  and  its  productions  by  the 
compass,  the  square,  and  the  plumb- 
line;  but  the  warm  and  gifted  man, 
who  enters  into  the  sympathies,  breathes 
the  air,  and  holds  communion  with 
the  fountain-workings  of  his  subject. 
Great  intellect  lives  in  a  light  that  be- 
longs not  to  earth, —  it  inhales  an  at- 
mosphere of  a  more  ethereal  nature, 
and  it  pours  forth  from  its  exuberant 
fulness  gushings  that  indicate  their 
inspiration,  and  by  their  very  uncom- 
roonness  startle  meaner  minds,  and  re- 
ceive from  them  a  brand  of  extrava- 
gance or  madness.  It  requires,  also, 
for  such  a  task,  one  above  the  cravings 
of  vulgar  popularity,  who  from  tl-.e 
eminence  of  solid  and  conscious  know- 
ledge can  look  down  with  contempt  on 
the  growlings  of  the  fierce  democracy. 
This  in  the  present  day  is  especially  ne- 
cessarv.  It  is  the  tendency  and  prac- 
tice of  the  age  to  pander  to  the  popular 


taste,  and  to  eulogise  the  prodoetions  ^ 
only  which  have  struggled  through 
two  or  three  editions.  Hence  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  bookseller  rather  than  the 
mind  of  the  critic  determine  the 
awards  of  authorship.  A  book  that 
does  not  reach  a  second  edition  in 
twelve  months  is  consigned  to  adver- 
tisements, and  its  writer  to  the  put>- 
lisher*s  index  prohibitorius.  It  may 
embody  the  depths,  the  riches,  and 
fulness  of  intellect, —  it  may  teem  with 
profound  and  quickening  thoughts. 
This  avails  nothing,  if  it  form  not  an 
attractive  nucleus  for  the  filings  and 
clippings  of  Mammon.  Another  age 
more  enlightened  than  the  present  will 
do  it  justice.  The  seventeenth  century 
offered  a  few  pounds  for  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost;  the  nineteenth  gives 
thousands  for  the  trash  contained  in 
Mr.  Harris's  Mammon.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  the  few  in  intellectual  light 
and  power  is  the  measure  of  the  es- 
timate of  Milton ;  and  its  decline  in 
taste,  theoloKY,  and  moral  health,  tlie 
ratio  of  its  admiration  of  Harris.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted. .  We  candidly 
confess  that  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
labours  in  Reg  in  a  is  to  infuse  into  the 
public  mind  a  taste  for  a  purer  and 
nealthier  literature,  a  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  great  and  gifted  minds,  and  a 
thorough  nausea  for  the  prize -trash 
with  which  the  age  we  live  in  is  de- 
luged. We  therefore  take  our  stand 
against  the  whole  spawn  of  this  brazen 
age,  and  desire  to  place  before  the 
world  the  few  master  spirits  that  tower 
above  surrounding  dwarfs,  —  the 

"  Rari  nantes  in  gurg^te  vasto.** 

Among  these,  not  appreciated  in  this 
country  as  his  literary  merit  deserves,  is 
Channing,  the  American.  We  pass  no 
eulogium  on  his  theology.  We  repeat 
this.  Members  of  our  national  esta- 
blishment. Churchmen  and  Protestants 
to  the  back -bone,  we  detest  Socin- 
ianism,  Voluntaryism,  and  the  whole 
fiy,  from  Jeremy  Bentliam  to  the  last 
and  lowest  of  the  tail  of  Socinus.  But 
the  fiict  of  Channing's  holding  a 
spurious  theolopy,  republican  politics, 
aitd  transatlantic  Dissenterism,  cannot 
interfere  with  our  doing  justice  to  his 
literai-y  merits. 

His  force  of  style,  his  beauty  and 
freshness  of  thought  and  diction,  must 
stand  on  their  own  merits ;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  our  only  complaint  on  this 
head  is,  that  in  the  most  beautiful 
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of  his  achievements  —  Ins  essay  on 
Milton,  on  literature,  or  on  Napoleon 
—  he  thrusts  forward  a  coarse  antl 
senseless  divinity,  which  he  ought  ei- 
ther to  abjure,  or,  if  this  be  impossihle, 
to  bridle  and  hound  by  the  limit  of  his 
n^eeting- house.  But  all  this  does  not 
forbid  us  to  be  just  to  hire.  We  re- 
prehended the  wrong  in  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  a  Conservative  ;  we  can  praise 
the  good  in  Channing,  a  Republican, 
and  a  Socinian.  Our  author  intro- 
duces his  reflections  on  Milton  by  re- 
marking on  the  theory,  that  the  ruder 
and  niore  illiterate  the  age  of  the  poet, 
the  more  magnificent  and  powerful 
will  be  his  poetry.  We  have  long 
questioned  this  theory,  and  that,  loo, 
with  the  Iliad  and  Odi/sxe^  before  i^s. 
We  rather  feel  that  great  genius  will 
start  forth  in  any  age,  and  give  the  in- 
dividuality of  its  own  mind,  its  idiosyn- 
crasy, to  the  materials  furnished  by  that 
age.  If  Ilomer  had  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a(\er  Christ,  his 
mind  would  have  broken  forth  in  an- 
other Iliad,  and  his  setting  days  iim- 
diated  the  age  by  throwing  off  another 
Odysfey.  Genius  takes  the  materials 
within  its  reach,  be  these  the  feats  of 
chivalry  or  the  truths  of  revelation,  the 
tale  of  Troy,  the  wrath  of  the  son  of 
Peleus,  or  the  fall  of  angels  and 

"  The  fruit 
Of  thnt  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  tnste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and   all 

our  wo. 
With  loss  of  Eden;" 

and  subordinates  them  to  its  purposes, 
works  them  into  harmony,  and  evolves 
one  beauteous  and  immortal  work. 
Genius  has  somHhii  g  irrepressible 
within  it ;  it  will  expand  in  any  age ; 
it  can  raise  structures  of  immortality 
out  of  any  elements,  and  in  the  most 
unpropitious  era.  Like  the  ocean,  it 
derives  tributaries  from  all  quarters  of 
tlie  earth,  and  from  all  centuries  of  its 
existence,  and,  absorbing  them,  trans- 
routes  them  into  its  own  nature.  Our 
author  obj»erves,  with  no  less  beauty 
than  justness : — 

"  Milton  bad  not  learned  the  super, 
ficial  doctrine  of  a  later  day,  that  poetry 
flourishes  most  in  an  uncultivated  soil, 
and  that  iroHgination  shapes  its  brightest 
visions  from  the  mists  of  a  superstitious 
age,  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulat- 
ing knowledge,  lest  it  should  oppress 
and  smother  his  genius.  He  was  con- 
scious of  that  within  him  which  could 
quicken  all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with 


ease  and  might, —  which  could  give 
freshness  to  old  truths,  and  harmony  to 
discordant  thoughts, — which  could  bind 
together  by  living  ties  and  mysterious 
affinities  the  mo&t  remote  discoveries, 
and  rear  fabrics  of  glory  and  beauty  from 
the  rude  materials  which  other  minds 
had  collected.  Milton  had  that  uni- 
versality which  marks  the  highest  order 
of  intellect.  1  hough  accustomed  almost 
from  infancy  to  drink  at  tbe  fountains  of 
classical  literature,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
pedantry  and  fastidiousness  which  dis- 
dain ail  other  draughts.  His  healthy 
mind  delighted  in  genius,  on  whatever 
soil  or  in  whute^er  age  it  hurst  forth,  and 
poured  out  its  fulness.  He  understood 
too  well  tbe  rights,  and  dignity,  and 
pride  of  creative  imagination  to  lay  on  it 
the  luws  of  tbe  Greek  or  Roman  school. 
Parnassus  was  not  to  bini  tbe  only  holy 
ground  of  genius  ;  nor  was  it  only  in  tbe 
department  of  imagination  that  his  acqui. 
sitions  were  vast.  He  travelled  over  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  as  far  as  it  had 
been  then  explored.  His  various  philo- 
logical attainments  were  used  to  put  him 
in  pos.session  of  the  wisdom  stori-d  in  all 
countries  where  the  intellect  bad  been 
cultivated.  Never  was  there  a  more  un- 
confined  mind  ;  and  we  would  cite  Mil- 
ton as  a  practical  example  of  tbe  benefits 
of  that  universal  culture  of  intellect 
which  forms  one  distinction  of  our  times, 
but  which  some  dread  as  unfriendly  to 
original  thought.  Let  such  remember 
that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive. 
Its  object  is  the  universe,  which  is 
strictly  one,  or  bound  together  by  in- 
finite connexions  and  correspondences ; 
and,  accordingly,  its  natural  progress  is 
from  one  to  another  field  of  thought,  and 
wherever  original  power  or  creative 
genius  exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being 
distracted  or  oppressed  by  the  variety  of 
its  acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more 
common  bearings  and  bidden  and  beauti- 
ful analogies  in  all  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge,— will  see  mutual  light  shed  from 
truth  to  truth,  and  will  compel,  as  with 
a  kinglv  power,  whatever  it  understands 
to  yield  some  tribute  of  proof,  or  illus- 
tration, or  splendour,  to  whatever  topic  it 
would  unfold." 

This  is  at  once  our  view,  and  the 
finest  exposition  of  it.  In  Milton's 
hands  mythology  teems  with  great 
truths.  Parnassus  lends  its  aid  to 
Mount  Zion, and  "  gorgoris,  and  hydras, 
and  chimeras  dire,"  were  biit  incarna- 
tions of  the  "  archangel  ruined,"  and  his 
retinue,  lie  spoils  the  Egyptians,  and 
melts  their  golden  trinkets  into  a  more 
holy  service.  MiIton*s  puritanism  did 
not  injure  his  poetry.  Severe  comror 
versy  had  not  corroded  his  pen;  otre 
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broke  the  trammels  of  precisian  views 
wlien  he  searched  and  soared  above 
chaos  and  primaeval  tune, and, dipping 
his  pen  once  more  in  Casialian  streams, 
he  pursued, 

**  Things  unattempted  vet  in  prose  or 
rhyme.' 

Channing*s  reflections  on  poetry,  and 
his  defence  of  it,  as  alike  a  useful  and 
delightful  art,  are  worthy  of  every  at- 
tention.    We  live  in  an  a^e,  the  whole 
bent  of  which  is  to  materialism  and  Ben- 
thamism, or  utilitarianism.     Cut  bono  ? 
is  the  standard,  even  in  high  quarters, 
of  every  work.     Scotch  political  eco- 
nomy has  infected  peer  and  senator, 
as  a  withering  blast  from  the  north ; 
and  Mammon,  in  the  relik;ious,  the  po- 
litical, the  Hterary  world,  is  rising  to 
the  ascendency  of  a  despot-god.     The 
times,  in  consequence,  become  barren 
of  ennobling  and  contagious  tiioughts. 
Genius  fears  to  pour  out  the  imaginings 
that  are  bom  and  nursed  within  its  re- 
cesses ;  and  men,  with  conscious  pos- 
session of  its  energies,  dare  not  put 
them  forth  beyond  the  prison-house  to 
which  they  are  doomed,    lliey  must 
sha|^  their  inspirations  on    the  Pro- 
crustes bed  of  a  prosaic  age,  fearing 
more  tlie  lash  of  a  literal  censorship 
than  the  checks  of  conscience  and  re- 
sponsibility.   There  is  a  loud  call  on 
some  gifted  mind  to  speak  out  in  its 
own  tones — to  smite  the  Philistines, 
and  break  loose.     We  wish  not  licen- 
tiousness in  any  spliere  of  utterance  or 
action.     We  demand  liberty.    We  de- 
sire to  see  mind  pour  out  original  and 
independent  thoughts,  treating  a  gro- 
velling criticism  with  contempt.     We 
would  gaze  on  its  fires  undimmed,  its 
wing  undipped,  and  its  eye  rivetted  on 
the  bri)(ht  and  the  beautiful,  unshaded. 
We  would  therefore  foster  the  free  and 
faithful  thoughts  of  strong  intellect — 
every  thing  fitted   to  spiritualise   the 
world,  and  arrest  its  rushings  to  mate- 
rialism.    Poetry  we  regard,  of  all  the 
subjects  of  which  genius  is  prolific,  as 
fitted  to  do  this.    The  patriot  should 
foster  it — the   philanthropist   should 
hail   it  —  yes,  the  Christian  may  not 
forbid  itl     It  is  emphatically  fit  to 
raise   men   to  a  clearer  and  a  purer 
clime.    It  is  fresh  atmosphere  breathed 
into  our  country  —  the  introduction  of 
an  ethereal  element  into  that  vacuum, 
which   a  gross  earthliness  would  fill 
and  monopolise. 

"  We  agree/'  snys  Cbonning,  •«  with 


Mfltoo,  in  bis  ecttmate  of  poetry.  It 
seams  to  us  the  divinest  of  all  arU  ;  for 
it  is  the  breathing,  or  expression,  of  that 
principle,  or  sentiment,  wbieb  it  deepest 
and  subliraest  in  human  nature — we 
mean,  of  that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to 
which  no  mind  is  wholly  a  stranger, 
for  something  purer  and  livelier,  sobm- 
thiog  more  powerful,  lofly,  and  thrill- 
ing, than  ordinary  and  real  life  affords. 
Poetry  bus  a  natural  alliance  with  o«ff 
best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creatiQa 
and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays, 
with  terrible  energy,  the  esceeaea  of  Um 
passions;  but  they  are  iwssions  which 
shew  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of 
power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite 
a  deep,  though  shuddering,  sympathy. 
Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is  to 
carry  the  mind  beyond  and  above  the 
beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary 
life  —  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and 
to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and 
generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  tis  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the 
freshness  of  early  feeling,  revives  the 
relish  of  simple  pleasurea.  keepa  an- 
quenched  the  enthusiasm  which  waraed 
the  spring-time  of  our  being,  iviaes 
youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest 
in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations 
of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  ftelings, 
spreiids  our  sympathies  over  all  clasees 
of  society,  and  knits  us  by  new  ties 
with  universal  being." 

It  has  been  objected  to  poetry,  and 
this  objection  is  also  met  by  our  author, 
that  it  gives  overchaiged  and  false  views 
of  mankind.  We  do  allow  that  those 
the  gods  have  given  mediocribus  tstt 
pttetii  distort  and  caricature  human  life, 
and  expose  versification,  if  not  poetry, 
to  contempt.  But  poetry  is  the  cream 
of  human  life,  the  exhibition  of  its 
deeper  and  more  mysterious  moods; 
and  when  the  whole  poem  is  false,  the 
ideas  it  imprints  are  fixedly  true. 

'*  The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic, 
precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To  the  giilted 
eye,  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The  affec- 
tions which  spread  beyond  ourselves, 
and  stretch  far  into  futurity  —  the  work- 
ings of  mighty  paseions,  which  seem  to 
arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  superhansii 
energy—the  innocent  and  irrepressible 
joy  of'^infancy  —  the  bloom  and  Imoyancy 
and  dsszling  hopes  of  youth — the  throb- 
bings  of  the  heart  when  it  first  wakes  to 
love,  and  dreams  of  a  happineas  too  vast 
foreartli — woman,  with  her  beauty  sad 
grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of 
feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  sad 
blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  ud 
looks  whfcliti^nly  a  mother's  heart  can 
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iospire, —  thase  are  all  poetical.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  poet  paiots  a  life  which 
does  not  exist.  He  only  eitractt  and 
eaneemtrates,  as  it  were,  life's  ethereal 
nsenee,  brings  together  its  scattered  beau- 
ties, and  prolongs  its  more  rejitud,  but 
acanescent  Joys" 

This  is  poetry,  as  well  as  a  definition. 
The  simplest  sentences  are  made  the 
diannels  of  the  ricliest  thought.  We 
would,  indeed,  recommend  the  whole 
of  the  introductory  remarks  of  Chan- 
ning,  in  his  paper  on  MiUon,  as  just 
in  conception,  happ^  in  execution, 
aiid  as  presenting  a  specimen  of  what 
is  his  diaracteruttic  —  a  severe  logic, 
in  pure  and  teeming  diction. 

Ourauthornext  introduce?)  hisanalysis 
oFMilton.  Wequestion  if evertlie  world 
has  formed  an  adeouate  conception  of 
tlie  vast  genius  of  Milton.   He  requires 
another  Milton  for  his  critic.  Channing 
says  well,  **  The  character  of  power 
runs  tliiough  all  Milton *s  works.*    Few 
can  have  failed  to  perceive  this.    AH 
he  touches    is    originally  great,  and 
every  touch   he  gives  heiishtens  that 
greatness.     V\  hether  we  soar  with  him 
to  the  regions  of  the  hiessed,  or  dive 
after  him  to  the  abodes  of  the  damned, 
we  see  nothing  on  a  small  or  unworthy 
scale.     All  is  vast,  overpowering.     He 
does    not    falter    a    moment    in    his 
upward  ascent  to  the  gates  of  eternal 
day;  and  "  he  enters  on  the  desciip- 
tion  of  the  infernal  regions  with  a  fear- 
less treiul,  as  if  he  felt  within  himself  a 
power  to  erect  the  prison-house   of 
fallen  spirits,  to  encircle   them   with 
flames    and    honors  wortiiy   of  their 
crimes,  to  call  forth  from  them  shouts 
which  should  tear  helTs  concave,  and 
to  embody  in  their  chief  an  archangers 
energies,  and  a  demon*s  pride  and  hate." 
There  was  nothing  of  the  minute  or  the 
weak  in  the  genius  of  Milton.      Its 
texture,  its  tones,  its  po\aers,  its  ten- 
dencies, its  march,  were  all  gigantic. 
He  erects  his  throne  on  Farnas^us,  and 
issues  the  fiats  of  his  genius.     He  sits 
the   sovereign    conjuiY>r,    and    brings 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  legions  of 
angels  and  squadrons  of  demons  troop- 
ing round  him.    Channing,  houever, 
mnkes  an  exception    to    this  charac- 
teristic.    He  says  the  **  grandeur  of 
Milton*s  mind  has  thrown  some  shade 
over   his    milder  beauties  ;*'    and   he 
quotes,  as  a  specimen  of  his  leaving 
the  sublime  and  vast  for  the  tender  and 
the  soft,  the  description  of  the  singing 
of  the  benighted  lady  by  Comus.    We 


quote  it  to  shew  that  it  is  scarcely  an 
exception.  It  is  the  predominating  and 
characteristic  sublimity,  softened,  not 
contracted.  The  very  tenderness  is 
vast — every  image  is  on  a  great  scale. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  of  writing 
in  which  Crabbe  excels.  There  is  not 
one  solitary  touch  to  indicate  any  mind 
but  Milton *s. 
"  Comus.  Chd  anv  mortal  mixture  of 
earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravish' 

menti 
Sure    something    holy    lodges   in    that 

breast. 
And   with    these    raptures    moves    the 

vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the 

wings 
Of  silence,  through  tlie  empty  vaulted 

night ; 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled !     1  have  oft 

heard 
My  motlier  Circe,  with  the  Sirens  three. 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful 

drugs. 
Who,  ns  they  sung,  would  take  the  pri- 

son'd  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium.    Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  atten- 
tion ; 
And  fell  Chary bdis  murmured  soft  ap- 
plause. 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luU'd  the 

sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself. 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now."— Liwfi  «44-«64. 

We  admit  much  of  the  sof^  and  im- 
pressive here,  much  indicative  of  pro- 
found sensibility ;  but  it  is  all  on  a 
scale  magnificent.  It  is  essentially 
Milionic.  We  rejoice  when  Channing 
returns  to  his  delineations  of  Milton's 
pervading  and  nearly  exclusive  feature. 
It  is  then  the  critic  rises  to  the  poet, 
and  the  estimate  becomes  worthy  of  the 
theme.  The  bombastic  tra>h  we  see  in 
the  **  blue  and  yellow,*'  tlie  mawkish 
and  whining  sentimentalism  we  find 
in  the  baby  reviewers  and  bluestocking 
critics  of  Its  compeers,  tlie  {laste  and 
scissors  articles  which  Dr.  Lardner's 
journeymen  accoucheur  iiuo  a  miser- 
able notoriety,  are  quite  sickening, 
after  a  perusal  of  such  criticism  as 
that  before  us.  Tliere  is  a  force  and 
finish  in  the  pages  of  Channing,  that 
indicate  at  once  great  genius  and  pro- 
tracted elaboration.    To  meu  of  taste. 
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of  sober  sense  and  pure  sentiment  on 
lilemry  subjects,  the  critique  of  our 
author  would  commend  itself  power- 
fully. To  the  herd  of  Bulwer's  patrons, 
Trollope's  admirers,  Lord  Brougham's 
reaiduum  —  to  the  profanum  vuigm,  in 
short,  his  firm  and  condensed  lan- 
guage would  be  most  unpalateable. 
We  give  the  following : 

"  The  two  first  books,  bj  universal 
consent,  stand  pre-eminent  in  sublimity. 
Hell  and  helFs  kiijg  have  a  terrible  bar. 
monj,  and  dilate  into  new  grandeur  and 
awfulneas  tbe  longer  we  contemplate 
them.  From  one  element,  solid  and 
liquid  fire,  the  poet  has  framed  a  world 
of  horror  and  sufifering,  such  as  imagina- 
tion bad  never  traversed.  But  fiercer 
flames  than  those  which  encom{)ass  Sa- 
tan bum  in  his  own  soul.  Revenge, 
exasperated  pride,  consuming  wrath, 
ambition,  though  fallen,  yet  unconquered 
by  tbe  thunders  of  the  Omnipotent,  and 
grasping  still  at  tbe  empire  of  the  uni- 
verse—  these  form  a  picture  more  sub- 
lime and  terrible  than  hell.  Hell  yields 
to  the  spirit  it  imprisons.  The  intensity 
of  its  fires  reveols  the  intenser  passions 
and  more  vehement  will  of  Satan ;  and 
the  ruined  archangel  gathers  into  him- 
self tbe  sublimity  of  the  scene  which 
surrounds  him.  This  forms  tbe  tre. 
mendous  interest  of  those  wonderful 
books.  We  see  mind  triumphant  over 
tbe  most  terrible  powers  of  nature.  W  e 
see  unutterable  agony  subdued  by  energy 
of  aouL  We  have  not,  indeed,  in  Salan, 
those  bursts  of  passion  which  rive  tbe 
soul,  as  well  as  shutter  the  outward  frame, 
of  Lear.  But  we  have  a  degree  of  pas- 
sion which  only  an  archHng«^l  could  mn. 
nifest.  The  all-enduring,  all-defying 
pride  of  Satan,  assuming  so  majesticully 
nell's  burning  throne,  and  coveting  the 
diadem  which  scorches  his  thunder- 
blasted  brow,  is  a  creation  requiring  in 
its  author  almost  tbe  spiritual  energy 
with  which  he  invests  the  fallen  sernph. 
We  gaze  on  Satan  with  an  awe,  not  un- 
mixed with  mysterious  pleasure.  What 
chains  us,  as  with  a  recisiless  spell,  in 
such  a  character,  is  spiritual  might  made 
visible  by  the  racking  pains  which  it 
overpowers."— P.  19. 

This  i^  an  estimate  as  exact  as  it  is 
beautiful ;  the  critic  and  the  poet  both 
are  heie  in  one  together. 

Such  is  a  just  view  of  Milton*s  hell 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  words  of 
the  poet  himself  have  been  frequently 
quoted  :  they  are  also  in  every  one  s 
possession.  We  refer  our  readers, 
therefore,  to  the  original.  We  now 
come  to  Channing*s  estimate  of  Mil- 
ton's  delineation    of   Paradise;    and 


here,  again,  the  critic  is  wortby  of  his 
autlior.  The  success  of  such  a  transi- 
tion—  a  transition  from  Satan  throned 
in  misery  and  in  blackness  to  Adam 
and  Eve  walking  tlic  golden  groves, 
or  **  imparadised  in  one  another's 
arms,"  determines  the  extent  of  Mil- 
ton's genius.  To  say  tliai  he  succeeds, 
is  feint  praise.  He  triumphs  glo- 
riously ;  he  bends  the  lis^ht  of  a  ma- 
terial Eden  and  the  darkness  of  a  ma- 
terial bell  —  the  ambition  and  tbe 
wrath  of  the  arch-fiend,  and  the  inno- 
cence and  lov^iiiess  of  tlie  priRieval 
pair — to  the  purposes  of  his  intellect. 
Whether  he  evokes  fiends  or  snnaroons 
down  angels — smiles  in  Paradise  amid 
*'  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound," 
and  **  ricli  distilled  perfumes,"  or  thun- 
ders in  the  concave  of  hell,  he  is  equally 
great.  His  delineations  are  equally 
true : 

"  Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in 
sweet  accordance,  and  toeetber  form  a 
scene  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  calm«  and 
soothes  whilst  it  delights  tbe  imagiaa- 
tion.  Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded  by 
the  hand  and  quickened  by  tbe  breath  of 
God,  reflect  in  their  countenances  and 
forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  intelligence, 
benignity,  and  happiness  of  their  author. 
Their  new  existence  has  tbe  freshness 
and  peacefuluess  of  tbe  dewy  morning. 
Their  souls,  unsated  and  untainted,  find 
an  innocent  joy  in  tbe  youthful  creation 
which  spreads  and  smiles  around  tbem. 
Th»ii  mutual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is  tbe 
lovp  of  young,  unworn,  unexhausted 
hearts,  which  meet  in  each  other  the 
only  human  objects  on  whom  to  poor 
forth  their  fulness  of  afi>ctiou  ;  and  still 
it  is  serene,  for  i*  is  tbe  love  of  happy 
beings  who  know  not  suffering,  even  by 
name.  We  will  not  say  we  envy  our 
first  parents  ;  fur  we  feel  that  there  may 
be  higher  happiness  thun  ibi-irs  —  a  hap- 
piness won  through  struggles  with  in- 
wanl  and  outward  foes — the  ha;»piness 
of  power  and  moral  victory — tbe  happi. 
ness  of  disinterested  sacrifices  and  wide- 
spread lore — the  happiness  of  boundless 
hope,  and  of  thoughts  which  wander 
through  eternity.  Still  there  are  times 
when  the  spirit,  oppressed  with  pain, 
worn  with  toil,  tired  of  tumult,  sick  at 
the  sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in  its  love, 
baffled  in  its  hope,  and  trembling  in  its 
faith,  almost  longs  for  the  '  wings  of  a 
dove  that  it  might  fly  away,'  and  take 
refuge  amidst  the  'shady  bowers,*  tbe 
•  venial  airs,'  the  *  roses  without  thorns/ 
the  quiet,  the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of 
Eden.  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that 
the  English  language  has  no  g^ood  pas- 
toral poetry.     We  would  ask,  in  what 
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age  or  country  b^  the  pastoral  reed 
breathed  soch  sweet  strains  ns  are  borne 
to  us  on  *  the  odorirerous  wings  of  gentle 
gales '  from  Milton's  Paradise  {" 

We  have  presented  in  the  above 
extracts  just  conceptions  of  the  genius 
and  characteristics  of  Milton,  and  some- 
tliing  like  a  sample  of  the  style  and 
powers  of  Channing.  The  samples  are 
inferior  to  some  we  intend  to  adduce, 
but  even  these  intimate  a  mastery  of 
style,  a  power  of  compression,  that  we 
in  vain  look  for  in  many  of  our  modern 
popular  writers.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  Channing's  style  and  writing  to  sug- 
gest and  awaken  thoughts  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  to  call  forth  dormant  in- 
tellectual energies,  and  exert  a  quicken- 
ing power  that  few  minds  must  be 
insensible  to.  He  awakens  within  us 
sympathies  with  himself.  He  stirs  our 
feelings,  and  strengthens  them  also. 
In  comparison,  Addison  is  impotence; 
Johnson,  bombast;  Swift  and  Steele, 
coarse.  He  combines  in  his  style  the 
clearness  of  Addison,  the  stateliness  of 
Johnson,  the  terseness  of  Swif\,  and 
the  ease  of  Scott.  What  he  records  of 
Milton  in  his  prose  writings  is  true  of 
himself: 

*'  Like  Michael  Angelo,  in  whose 
hands  the  marble  was  said  to  be  flexible, 
he  bends  our  language,  which  foreigners 
reproved  with  haniness,  into  whatever 
forms  the  subject  demands.  All  the 
treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound  ore 
at  bis  command.  Words,  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant in  the  writings  of  less  gifted 
men,  flow  through  his  m  a  full  stream  of 
harmony.  This  power  over  language  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  musical  ear  :  it 
belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is  a  gift  or  exer- 
cise of  genius,  which  has  power  to  im- 
preaa  itself  on  whatever  it  touches,  and 
finds,  or  frames  in  sounds,  motions,  and 
material  forma,  correspondences,  and 
harmonies  with  its  own  fervid  thoughts 
and  feelings." 

Channing  next  proceeds  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  Johnson  and  Milton's 
religious  feelings.  He  well  describes 
Johnson's  as  those  of  the  anchorite; 
Milton's  as  those  of  the  rapt  seniph. 
This  comparison  arose  in  the  mind  of 
our  author  from  his  indignation  at 
Johnson's  very  apocrj'phal  Life  of  Mil- 
ton. This  accounts  for  a  contrast  be- 
tween two  minds  almost  the  antipodes 
of  each  other.  But,  whatever  was  the 
gloom  that  hovered  round  the  lexico- 
grapher's religious  views  —  and  we 
allow  it  was,  at  times,  dense  and  dis- 
mal eD0ugh-«we  would  rathe  r,  ten 


thousand  times,  subscribe  to  Johnson's 
politics  than  to  those  of  Channing  or 
of  Milion.  If  Johnson  preferred  the 
Strand  to  Temp^  or  the  vale  of  the 
Hesperides,  we  would  rather  live  Tories 
in  the  former  than  ferment  and  rave  as 
Whigs  and  Radicals  in  the  latter. 
His  profound  reverence  for  established 
powers,  his  lofty  and  severe  morality, 
his  penetration  into  the  arcana  of  hu- 
man souls,  and  his  correct  estimate  of 
the  true  springs  of  order  and  subordi- 
nation, constituted  the  elements  of  a 
political  creed  which,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  and  that  a  great  one,  associates 
the  most  ardent  Tory  with  the  severest 
Moralist. 

We  are  grieved  that  Channing  ex- 
pends so  much  good  writing  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  prove  Milton  a  Socinian. 
This  charge  has  been  long  ago  demon- 
strated to  be  untenable.  Nor  does 
Channing  attempt  to  substantiate  it  by 
facts  or  proofs :  he  asserts  it  vaguely. 
But,  even  his  own  description  of  the 
creed  of  Milton  is  any  thing  but  an 
echo  of  his  own.  He  makes  out  the 
poet  a  high  Arian,  he  avows  himself 
a  low  Socinian.  It  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  warping  effect  of  this 
meagre  creed,  and  of  its  anxiety  to 
gather  toward  it  every  prop,  when  we 
find  Channing  making  the  following 
assertion  :— **  Our  Trinitarian  adversa- 
ries are  perpetually  ringing  in  our  ears 
the  names  of  fathers  and  reformers; 
we  take  Milton,  Locke,  Newton,  and 
place  them  in  our  front,  and  want  no 
others  to  oppose  to  the  whole  array  of 
great  names  on  the  opposite  side.'' 
Milion  was  a  Trinitarian.  Locke  re- 
pelled the  charge  of  Arianism  in  his 
lifetime,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  libel 
by  some  posthumous  papers,  on  which 
nothing  can  be  fairly  built.  The  whole 
giound  of  such  an  imputation  on  the 
memory  of  Newton  seems  to  be  his 
effort  to  disprove  the  received  text  of 
two  passages  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  in  which  the  most  or- 
thodox may  coincide.  The  present 
parade  of  the  illustrious  trio  is  un- 
worthy of  Channing.  Milton,  unhap- 
pily, entert|iined  lo<>se  views  on  many 
topics  of  conventional  importance.  His 
republicanism  was  a  dream — a  Utopian 
imagination  ;  the  practical  issues  of 
which  he  did  not  sufficiently  see.  Had 
he  lived  to  the  days  of  Melbourne, 
when  the  prime-minister  of  England 
should  present  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  doing  homage  to  the  lil^ller  of 
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£ng1and*i  senators  and  England's  ma- 
trons, be  would  have  abjured  repub- 
licanism,  and  devoutly  prayed  that  the 
queen  might  strengthen  and  increase 
her  royal  prerogative,  and  order  the 
whole  kit  from  her  royal  presence. 
The  great  poet's  notions  on  polygamy, 
divorce,  church  government — in  refer- 
ence to  which  last,  the  Broad-brims  of 
the  age  may  claim  him  more  justly 
than  the  Arians  —  were  all  most  gro- 
tesque. These  were  the  lusus  natura 
of  a  vast  intellect;  the  oddities  that 
tell  the  world  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  was  a  man. 

Without  being  guilty  ourselves  of 
the  very  charge  we  lay  to  our  author, 
viz.  that  of  mixing  up  titeology,  good 
or  bad,  with  subjects  of  pure  literature, 
we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  vain  efforts 
of  Channing  to  denude  Milton  of  his 
Trinitarian  ism.  It  is  aAer  he  ims  en- 
rolled the  poet's  name,  without  a  mo- 
ment*s  hesitation,  in  the  fell  list  of 
Socinian  Republicans,  that  lie  under- 
takes to  pronounce  a  complete  threnody 
on  the  views  this  same  Arian  enter- 
tained on  all  the  points  in  dispute ; 
and,  in  fact,  to  bewail  the  circumstance 
that  Milton  lived  and  died  a  believer 
in  all  that  is  distinctive  of  Trinitarian 
orthodoxy.  It  is  vexing  to  see  the 
sectarian  so  prominent.  It  is  really 
sad,  that  the  spirit  of  a  vile  heresy 
should  80  carry  away  a  great  mind 
capable  of  great  efforts,  and  infect  with 
its  mildew  some  of  the  best  reflections 
that  his  genius  has  shed  down  on  the 
subject  under  its  analysis,  liis  no* 
tions  on  tlie  nature  of  Christianity  out- 
sociniaiiise  Socinianism,  if  we  under- 
stand any  thing  of  that  system. 

'*  The  great  error  of  Milton  lies  in 
supposing  tliftt  the  primitit-e  church  was 
mount  to  be  a  model  for  all  sges.  But 
can  we  suppose  that  the  church  at  its 
birtb,  when  it  was  poor,  persecuted, 
hemmed  in  by  Judaism  and  heathenism, 
8upplie<l  imperfectly  witli  written  rules 
and  records,  dependent  for  instruction 
ohieflv  on  inspired  teachers,  and  com- 
posed of  converts  who  had  grown  up 
and  been  steeped  in  Jewish  and  Heathen 
errors ;  —  can  we  imagine  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  church  took  a  form 
which  it  ought  to  retain  as  sacred  and 
unalterable,  in  its  triumphs,  and  pro- 
sperity, and  diffusion,  and  in  ages  of 
greater  light  and  refinement  1  l*his  doc- 
trine of  an  inflexible  form  seems  to  us 
servile,  superstitious,  and  disparaging  to 
Christianity.  We  believe  that,  with  the 
diffusion  of  liberal  vhwi,  the  question 


will  arise.  Whether  oor  religion  camiot 
be  taught  and  administered  in  methods 
and  forms  more  adapted  than  thos^  which 
now  prevail  1" 

Tliis  is  surely  James  or  Bereriey, 
in  Channing's  dress. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  wild 
and  raw  divinity  in  Channing:  it  is 
his  weak  side.  We  deplore  it  —  we 
deeply  deplore  it.  We  would  rather 
that  his  gifted  mind  had  devoted  its 
stupendous  energies  to  a  purely  literary 
analysis  —  a  free  and  fsithful  evtimate 
of  Milton,  and  religiously  abstained 
from  the  prosecution  of  punrly  theo- 
logical tenets.  But  if  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  as  a  public  writer,  to  ascertain 
the  religion  of  Milton,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  category  he  should  be  coo- 
signed  to,  we  could  have  wtslied  that, 
unwarped  by  his  sectarian  partialities, 
he  had  generously  avowed  that  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  Iteld  the  ^th 
of  tiie  thirty-nine  articles.  Nor  let  it 
be  imagined  that  we  make  too  much 
of  his  errors  in  this  respect.  We  find 
his  writings  rising  in  popularity  and 
in  influence,  exciting  the  admiration 
of  the  young,  and  attaining  to  the  posi- 
tion their  literary  merits  fairly  demand. 
We  hear,  also,  a  religious  and  dis- 
senting review  has  lauded  his  theology, 
if  it  has  been  blind  to  his  literary  merit. 
It  becomes  us,  therefore,  as  the  guard- 
ians of  public  taste,  the  censors  of  the 
age,  and. the  unflinching  advocates  of 
all  that  can  multiply  its  comforts  and 
purify  its  taste,  to  shew  grounds  for 
qualifying  the  admiration  awarded  to 
the  prince  of  American  writers,  to 
awaken  Our  readers  to  the  dangers  that 
may  be  called  up  amid  the  delights  felt 
in  expatiating  on  the  pages  of  Channing. 
His  panegyric  on  Milton  is  not  above 
the  mark  :  it  is  a  tribute  worthy  of  its 
subject.  The  closing  reflections  are 
very  fine : 

"  In  offering  this  tribute,  we  have 
aimed  at  something  higher  than  to  ex- 
press and  gratify  our  admiratiun  of  an 
eminent  man.  We  believe,  that  an  en- 
lightened and  exalted  mind  is  a  brighter 
manifestation  of  God  than  the  outward 
universe ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we 
have  been  able,  the  praises  of  an  illus- 
trious servant  of  the  Mont  Hiah,  that 
through  him  glory  may  redonnd  to  the 
Father  o\'  all  spirits,  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom,  and  magnanimous  virtoe.  And, 
still  more ;  we  believe  that  the  sublime 
intelligence  of  Milton  was'imparted,  not 
for  his  ownDp|ctjfii^il>it1?^Qy^wakea 
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kindred  nrtue  and  greatness  in  other  We  are  not  done  with  Channing. 

aouU.     We  have  held  him  forth,  not  to  There  is   in  reserve  his  masterpiece, 

excita  an  ineffectual  admiration,  hut  to  worthy  of  himself  and   tlie   U»eme   it 

stir  np  our  own  and  other  breasts  to  an  illustrates;  viz.,  his  remarks  on  Napo- 

exhilaratmg  pursuit  of  high  and  ever-  j^^   Buojiaparte.      To  that  we   will 

gtowinij  attainmenu   in   mteUect   and  address  ourilves  in  another  Number, 
virtue. 


CHRISTMAS   revels: 

AN  EPIC  RHAPSODY  IN  TWELVE  DUANS. 

BY  ALFRED  CROQUIS,  ESQ. 

I. 

Hurrah  1  Hurrah  1 
Tis  the  Feast  of  Yule,  and  all  are  gay 
For  Christendom's  brave  holiday. 

Room  for  old  Christmas,  crowned  with  holly : 

No  other  days  arc  half  so  jolly  1 

Room,  room  for  Christmas,  ivy-crown *d : 

No  merry  days  like  his  are  found ! 

We  cast  our  cares  and  maxims  trite, 

And  wise  remarks  away  to-night  I 

II. 

Up  to  the  fretted  roof  is  sent 

The  mingled  roar  of  merriment ! 

With  blithesome  laugh  and  joyous  shout 

Of  comely  maid  or  handsome  lout, 

That  oaken  roof  full  oft  has  rung  • 

To  laughing  lilt  from  lusty  lung, — 

To  boisterous  mirth  and  honest  glee 

Reflected  fi-om  its  canopy ; 

But  never  lent  its  sheltering  aid 

To  blither  groups  than  here  portray *d  ; 

And  never  will  its  arch  spread  o*er 

Such  merry-making  Christmas  more. 

The  Baron  with  a  courteous  grace 

Then  sits  him  down,  in  pride  of  place ; 

And  ready  vassals  near  him  stand. 

And  watch  his  eye  for  a  command  ; 

Towards  gentle  dames  turn  valiant  knights, 

Fierce  from  the  bnmt  of  fifly  fights ; 

The  haught  eye  quenched,  the  voice  hushed  low, 

Quailing  beneath  a  fairer  foe, — 

ITiat  voice  the  war-cry  erst  above, 

Sunk  in  soft  accents  to  his  love. 

Oh  1  not  alone  in  youth*s  sod  hour 

Love  can  assert  his  mystic  power, 

But  may  in  manhood  *s  hour  of  noon 

To  soft  strains  his  stern  heart  attune ; 

The  ills  of  man's  decline  assuage, 

And  tinge  the  sunset  of  his  age. 

Circling  the  fire,  a  merry  band 

The  slipper  hunt  from  hand  to  hand  ; 

A  romping  group  of  happy  faces. 

As  bright  with  ribands  as  with  graces. 

That  shriek  of  glee  1  that  laugh — that  shout — 

Tell  the  hid  slipper  is  found  out,  ^  . 

But  not  yet  gain  d  ;  though  yon  page  tries  Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC 

To  check  its  progress  as  it  flies. 
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Ab,  happy  boyliood  1  merry  page ; 

Of  just  the  frolic-loving  ajje, 

£re  serious  chase  your  life  engage. 

The  oaken  table's  mighty  length 

Will  soon  require  its  utmost  strength, — 

For,  heap'd  upon  its  ample  board, 

Good  cheer  in  mountains  will  be  stored ; 

A  numerous  clan, —  but  6rst,  and  chief, 

In  place  and  space,  bold  B<iron  Beef. 

A  merry  king,  in  festive  prank, 

His  virtues  felt,  and  gave  his  rank ; 

Sir  Loin,  as  renowned  a  name 

As  heralds'  blazon*d  parchments  claim, 

For  virtues  rare,  and  wide-spread  &me. 

11  is  vassal-meats  are  ranged  around. 

And  pasties  huge  might  there  be  found, 

Where  every  dainty  did  abound  ; 

The  mighty  chine,  the  savoury  goose, 

Capons,  and  turkeys  crammed  for  use. 

The  lusty  brawn,  the  venison  haunch. 

And  all  that  wholesome  was,  and  stanch : 

Such  famous  sweetmeats,  too,  stood  nigh, — 

Plumb-porridge  there,  and  eke  mince-pie; 

And  now  the  boar's  head  is  brought  in, 

'Mid  song,  and  shout,  and  music's  din. 

By  lusty  serving  man,  in  pride, 

With  form  erect,  and  scarf  o'er  side ; 

Between  the  tusks  a  pippin's  placed, 

Rosemary  wreaths  around  it  traced, 

Garlands  of  flowers  the  dish  has  graced  ; 

With  laurel  his  fierce  head  is  crowu*d. 

And  loud  the  applause  that  rings  around. 

Before  him,  iviea,  wand  in  hand, 

Misrule's  mock  lordling  takes  his  stand ; 

The  baron's  spear  lauds  to  the  skies, 

And  eke  the  boar's  vast  strength  and  size. 

With  vauntings  huge  he  welt  can  tell 

The  time,  the  place,  and  how  he  fell ; 

How  such  a  famous  hound  he  tore, — 

Describe  his  eye,  his  crest,  his  roar ; 

And,  ending,  swear  such  chase,  such  boar. 

He  ne'er  shall  see,  nor  saw  before. 

On  either  side  a  gay  page  stands, 

Mustard  and  spice-box  'tween  bis  hands ; 

And  close  behind  might  there  be  seen 

The  woodman  in  his  garb  of  green  ; 

Drummers  and  pipers  next  appear, 

And  carol lers  in  motley  gear ; 

Stewards,  butlers,  cooks,  bring  up  the  rear. 

Some  sit  apart  from  all  the  rest, 

And  riiese  for  merry  masque  are  drest; 

But  now  they  play  another  part. 

Distinct  from  any  mumming  art. 

Ah !  we're  not  able  for  the  task. 

To  conjure  up  '*The  Christmas  Masque  ;*' 

Or,  if  we  were,  what  needs  it,  when 

Preserv'd  in  pages  of  "  rare  Ben," 

It  shines  on  us  in  all  its  glory. 

From  the  bright  regions  of  his  story — 

A  Poet's  heaven  ;  and  now  not  fainter 

Glows  on  the  canvass  of  the  Painter; 

And  as  our  tinu  ca..i.ol  be  warmer,     ^.g.,.^^^  ^^  GoOQle 

Well  merely  name  you  each  performer.  c> 
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III. 

First,  Father  Christmas,  ivy-crown *d, 

With  false  beard  white,  and  true  paunch  round, 

liules  o*er  the  mighty  wassail-bowl, 

And  brews  a  flood  to  stir  the  soul : 

That  bouKs  the  source  of  all  their  pleasures, 

That  bowl  supplies  their  lesser  measures  ; 

And  as  he  brews,  loud  ring^s  the  laughter, — 

lie  tastes  before,  and  likewise  after; 

For  as  be  throws  in  each  ingredient 

To  try  th*  effect  is  but  expedient. 

And  see  them  still  fresh  bottles  bringing, 

While  loud  the  hall  with  mirth  is  ringing. 

Once  more  the  mixture,  then,  he  tries, — 

His  lips  approve,  judge  by  his  eyes. 

Spices  and  wine  are  in  the  bowl, 

A»id  o'er  the  surface  apples  roll ; 

With  rosemary  sprig  he  stirs  the  whole. 

At  Christmas  time,  wliate'er  betide, 

The  hobby-horse  was  ne'er  denied  ; 

And  dull  that  festal  day  had  been 

V\  here  his  gay  prancing  was  not  seen, 

The  mad<iest  sport  upon  the  green. 

Where'er  he  bounds  among  the  crowd. 

There  is  the  laugh  and  scream  most  loud, 

Resounding  as  he  goes  along 

Amid  the  gay  and  shifting  throng. 

All  day  tlie  village  tlirough  to  roam, 

At  eve  he  makes  the  hall  his  home ; 

And,  tired  of  being  such  a  ranger, 

Beiiold  him  now  at  rack  and  manger, 

Replenishing  his  faded  prime 

To  grace  the  sports  of  supper- time. 

And  so  the  hobby's  turned  his  tail, 

And  sits  his  half-man  to  regale 

On  mighty  beef  and  humming-ale. 

Enters  the  wonder  of  the  night. 

The  Dragon,  with  St.  George  to  fight ; 

Armed  cap-a-pie,  from  head  to  tail, 

Aeainst  St.  George  in  scaly  mail. 

W  hat  face  is  from  his  jaws  a  peeper 

But  that  of  honest  John  the  Reaper. 

Tlie  village  tailor  only  all  knows, 

]iut  keeps  the  secret  of  his  smallclothes. 

John  deems  an  extra  cup  no  sin. 

Well  to  sustain  his  man  within, 

And  thus  to  fortify  his  heart 

Up  to  the  pilch  of  Dragon  part ; 

A  reason  John  thinks  of  besides, — 

He  carries  with  him  two  insides. 

But,  oh  !  beware,  my  worthy  Reaper, 

Wassail  may  turn  you  to  a  sleeper. 

Wassail  a  Dragon's  eyes  will  close, 

And  lull  e'en  him  into  repose; 

Lifting  too  oft  a  foaming  flagon 

Is  not  decorous  in  a  Dragon. 

But  now  he  sets  him  at  the  table. 

To  eat  and  drink  while  he  is  able, — 

Folds  up  his  tail,  thrusts  forth  his  head. 

And  asks  of  Saint  George  to  be  fed ; 

For  mark  how  Christmas  old  feuds  ends. 

The  Dragon  and  Suini  George  arc  friend*.      ^-^^-^^^^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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Enters  Saint  George  in  all  his  pride. 
And  takes  his  seat  by  Dragon's  side. 
Completely  armed  in  pasteboard  bright, 
A  famous  champion  and  a  knight. 
The  maidens  wondVingly  admire 
The  hero  in  his  rich  attire. 
One  ties  a  sash,  one  pins  a  shawl, 
And  one  a  scarf  flings  over  all. 
Hie  merry  rogue  who  acts  the  Saint, 
With  smutted  beard  and  cheek  of  paint. 
Repays  these  favours  of  the  misses, 
Beneath  the  misletoe,  with  kisses. 
And  well  they  know  the  laughing  eyes 
That  peep  beneath  tlie  lielm*s  disguise. 
IJe  now  forgets  both  helm  and  mail. 
And  Dragon  s  wings  and  scaly  tail ; 
Both  from  tlie  same  full  beaken  quaff. 
And  shout  and  sing,  and  roar  and  laugh. 
Tliat  Turk,  by  Christian  knight  to  f.ill, 
'Mid  laughter  and  applause  of  all. 
The  creed  forgets  which  Turk  denies ; 
Unchristianlike,  tlie  bowls  supplies : 
Yet  he*8  rehearsing  but  his  part 
Allotted  of  the  drama's  art, 
And  lifb  the  brimming  cup  on  high, 
His  nerve's  Brm  steadiness  to  try, 
With  practised  hand  and  steady  eye ; 
Judge  by  that  cup,  which  sheds  no  drop 
Till  at  his  mouth  the  brimmer  stop, 
That  the  wide  whiriing  of  his  sabre 
Will  be  performed  with  little  labour. 
Others  in  tiring  room  are  nigh  — 
Sir  Loin,  Saint  Distaff,  and  Mince  Pie, 
Plum  Porridge,  Carol,  Wassail,  enter, 
Straight  to  the  board  as  their  own  centre ; 
Mumming  and  Misrule,  Baby  Cake, 
Now  altogether  merry  make ; 
And  he  who  acted  to  his  name 
Did  best  perform  his  part  of  game : 
They  ate  and  drank,  till  they  in  fact  did 
Look  quite  the  heroes  they  enacted. 
Such  are  the  persons  of  the  masque ; 
And  now  proceed  we  with  our  task. 
Rogues,  gipsies,  jugglers,  have  got  in, 
From  simple  souls  tlieir  pence  to  win. 
Mark,  first  they  sit  in  lowly  place. 
Nor  of  their  calling  shew  a  trace ; 
But  as  the  strong  ale  goes  about. 
And  lulls  suspicion,  they  come  out ; 
Till,  bolder  grown,  they  may  be  found 
Where  jokes  and  laugliter  most  abound, 
Tricking  and  juggling  all  around. 
See,  one  on  table  takes  his  stand, 
And  one  beside  on  either  hand  — 
Wonder  on  wonder  quick  succeeds ; 
And  good  folks,  puzzled,  praise  the  deeds. 
The  old,  with  ill-concealed  shame. 
Look  on  and  wonder,  while  they  blame; 
The  young  devour  with  ardent  gaze. 
And  looks  Imlf  doubting — whole  amaze — 
And  give  youths*  ever  ready  praise. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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IV. 

The  brave  old  Hall  was  Uien  to  be  seen 
Pranked  out  in  garb  of  bright  evergreen. 
Over  the  heartli,  and  over  the  door, 
Adown  the  wainscot  from  roof  to  the  floor,^ 
Along  the  cornice,  and  over  the  arch, 
The  triumph  of  holly  and  ivy  doth  march. 
Suits  of  grim  armour  look  bright  and  look  gay — 
Garlands  of  berries,  like  scarfs,  o*er  them  lay  ; 
And  corslet  and  helm,  shield,  battle-axe,  and  blade, 
Together  in  green  robe  of  peace  were  arrayed. 
High  on  the  places  where  ladies  may  go, 
Roof,  door,  and  noantel-shelf,  hangs  mistletoe : 
The  maiden  who  strays  'neath  this  licensing  bough. 
To  the  gallant  who  claims  it  a  kiss  must  allow. 
Hail  to  the  mistletoe's  magic,  that  spreads. 
Like  a  glory,  its  circle  above  their  young  heads ! 
Hail  to  tlie  bough  that,  like  wizard's  wand,  weaves 
A  spell  such  as  this  from  its  mystical  leaves — 
Rains  its  sweet  dew  as  from  heaven  above, 
And  hovers  protecting  o'er  those  who  may  love ! 


The  license  much  they  seem  to  prize, 
For  many  a  pair  the  charm  still  tries. 
Judge  by  the  kissing  that  is  there, 
The  mistletoe  hangs  every  where. 
An  honest  mirth  flows  all  around. 
Rasing  distinctions  to  the  ground. 
No  stateliness  is  to  be  seen, 
Nor  chilling  distance  intervene — 
Good  humour  flows,  and  fills  between. 
The  baron,  see,  nods  to  the  squire ; 
The  serf  unto  his  lord  sits  nigher : 
And  hooded  coif,  and  cap  of  pride, 
Were  oft  seen  seated  side  by  side. 
The  village  damsel  might  be  seen, 
In  scarlet  vest  and  kirUe  green. 
Blushing  acceptance  to  the  heir. 
Who  seeks  a  tenant's  daughter  foir. 
Her  dimpled  hand  as  boon  to  crave. 
In  accents  humble  as  a  slave, 
To  join  with  him  the  festive  dance. 
And  thus  the  day's  delights  enhance. 
For  Rank  stooped  from  his  airy  height. 
In  honour  of  this  single  night; 
State  kept  his  robe  for  other  places. 
Nor  of  his  grandeur  shewed  the  traces ; 
And  Ceremony's  jewelled  gear. 
As  deem'd  too  cumberous  to  wear. 
Was  changed  for  lightsome  trappings  gay. 
Such  as  best  serve  a  holiday. 

Then,  room  for  Christmas,  crown'd  with  holly  I 

No  other  days  are  half  so  jolly. 

'  VI. 

1. 
Room,  room  for  Christmas,  ivy  crown'd ! 
No  merrv  days  like  his  are  found. 
All  mirth,  all  games  throughout  the  year, 
At  merry  Christmas  reappear.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ Ic 
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To  Christmas  each  a  tribute  pays, 
levies  of  inerrimMt  to  raise. 
More  joyous  Mcb  Mtms  to  have  grown, 
When  Christmas  takes  then  for  her  own. 

Then,  room  ft>r  Christmas,  orawnM  with  hoHy  I 

No  other  days  are  haX(  to  joUy. 

3. 
The  proof  of  this  truth  is  quite  ample— 
Take  what  succeeds  for  an  example. 
On  New  Year's  eve,  a  tinge  of  sorrow, 
Reverting  to  the  past,  may  borrow. 
Ttie  future  of  an  untried  year 
Less  food  for  Itope  may  give  than  fear. 
The  past,  or  friends  or  fi^  removed — 
Tlie  next  year's  fealty  must  be  proved. 

Then,  room  for  Christmas,  fvy  crown'd  ! 

No  merry  days  like  his  are  found. 

3. 
A  Twelfili  Niglit's  jollity,  at  best, 
Is  but  a  Uttie  Christmas  drest 
In  smiles  and  trappings  of  the  old, 
But  less  in  mirth  a  hundred  fold  ; 
It  is  from  borrowed  lustre  light. 
But  dimmer  by  a  good  twelfth  night; 
Yet  let  none  from  that  lustre  take, 
Hid  in  the  bushel  of  Twelfth  Cake. 

But,  room  for  Christmas,  crown'd  widi  liolly  1 

No  other  days  are  lialf  so  jolly. 

4. 

Shrove  Tuesday's  grave  gueats  bat  appear  « 

To  bid  adieu  to  all  good  cbeer ; 
And  o'er  that  night  a  ahade  i«  oatt, 
Ttiat  for  a  while  iu  feast's  the  laft, 
For  morrow  bringl  the  aatCMd  kMU 

So,  room  for  Chrittmat,  ivy  orowii'd  I 

No  merry  days  like  hie  art  fotmd. 

5. 
Tlien  through  the  Holy  Passion  week, 
If  joy  there  be,  'tis  joy  so  meek, 
When  you  reflect  on  Christmas  gladnes?. 
It  seems  to  be  allied  to  sadness. 
Could  o'er  the  soul  such  wish  be  stealing, 
A  kiss,  in  point  of  fact  or  fueling. 
Could  then  be  but  committed  kneeling. 

But,  room  for  Christmas,  crowned  with  tiolly 

No  other  days  are  half  so  jolly. 

VII. 

May-dav  was  gaineaome  ekt  of  yore, 
But  all  his  pranks  are  welliitgh  o'er ; 
Or  ftlae  tii'  observance's  ao  degraded^ 
Twere  better  far  H  all  had  Med, 
Though  earth  is  clad  in  vesture  meet, 
Fit  to  receive  May's  dancing  feet; 
Though  April  sheds  her  rainbow  showers. 
To  give  to  May  her  brightest  flowers— 
Lends  to  the  hedge  a  sweet  perfuaae. 
And  gifts  it  with  a  precious  bloom  ; 
Falls  the  laburnum's  showers  of  gold  ^  j 

.  To  Aanirs,  like  Pupae's  lap  of  old,  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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When  Jove  omoisd^nt  took  that  form 

Deem*d  surest  maklen's  hout  to  warm, 

And  shelter  gained  in  Danae's  bower 

By  Tirtoe  of  a  gulden  slMwer ; 

Clusters  the  lilac's  flowery  oone, 

Luxuriant  piM  for  May  alone, 

That  takes  the  sky's  sweet  vfolet  hue. 

And  heaven  so  bathes  with  it»  own  dew. 

It  seems  as  if  in  heaven  it  grew, 

Without  one  taint  of  earthly  soil 

Its  native  purity  to  epoil. 

Though  still  the  fields  expect  tlieh*  queen, 

Bedecked  in  daisied  garb  of  green ; 

And  the  glad  streams  have  found  a  voice 

To  wake  an  anthem,  and  rejoice ; 

And  the  lark  heavenward  soars  and  sings. 

O'er  earth  exulting  as  he  wings  ; 

And  the  wide  landscape  found  looks  gay, 

In  honour  of  her  own  sweet  May : 

Man  seldom  now  his  homage  pays 

In  gaudy  groups  and  gay  arrays, 

That  cheer'd  the  May  of  otiier  days. 

No  more  the  village  Maypole  high 

Tapers  into  the  clear  blue  sky ; 

By  joyous  youths  'twas  reared  erect, 

Bv  maids  with  flowers  and  ribands  decked, 

While  both,  uniting,  gaily  trace 

The  dance  in  circl^  round  the  base. 

Wide  as  December  is  from  May, 

Or  Christmas-night  from  young  May-day, 

The  mirth  with  which  each  is  suppbed 

—  Though  mirth  'tis  still  —.  is  still  as  wide. 

Christmas  the  hearth-stone  clusters  round ; 

May  o'er  the  fields  is  to  be  found  : 

Yet  something  in  our  feelings  tell, 

If  May  we  love,  'tis  not  so  well  — 

They're  centered  in  that  place  of  pride, 

Our  hearty,  homdy,  warm  fireside. 

Lo,  room  for  Christmas,  crowned  with  holly  I 
No  other  days  are  half  so  jolly. 

VIII. 

When  the  blithe  year  is  in  its  spring. 
And  'neatli  its  influence  the  woods  ring, 
With  notes  of  life,  and  joy,  and  love. 
Springing  from  dell,  and  glade,  and  grove, 
The  earth  wakes  from  its  trance  supine. 
To  honour  sweet  Saint  Valentine ; 
And  Nature,  like  a  bride,  rejoices 
To  greet  her  lover  with  glad  voices, 
Framing  for  him  such  roundelays 
As  she,  in  spring,  can  only  raise. 

Still,  room  for  Christmas,  ivv*crowned  \ 

No  merry  days  like  his  ane  found : 

For  there  be  other  merry  days, 

Peseriring  well  a  separate  prai^. 

IX. 

And  Michaelmas  and  Hidlowe'en 

Has  each  his  meniment,  I  ween .;  ^  . 

Ani  mattf  90m  timn  I  em  nwie  Digitized  by  LjOOQ Ic 
Tojoyaj>djol%|jjf4*|jii,  "  ^ 
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Gladdening  the  heart  as  they  appear. 
Like  Stan  to  light  us  through  the  year ; 
Till  breaks  upon  our  view  the  light 
Tliat  issues  from  the  Christmas  night. 
Tlie  sky  of  life  would  be  but  dark, 
If  stars  like  these  withheld  their  spark ; 
But,  shining  tlirough  tliis  life-long  night, 
They  give  us  glimpses  of  the  light. 
Blessings  of  peace  and  joy  we  call 
On  festive  days,  whene'er  tliey  fall ; 
But  be  more  bounteously  supplied. 
Above  the  rest,  to  Christmas  tide. 

Then,  room  for  Christmas,  ivy-crowned  I 

No  merry  days  like  bis  are  found : 

Room,  room  for  Christmas,  crowned  witli  holly  1 

No  oUier  days  are  half  so  jolly. 


But,  well>a-day,  those  days  are  o'er ! 

Christmas  may  smile,  but  laughs  no  more 

With  all  the  lustiness  of  yore ; 

And  faint  the  picture ;  vain  to  say. 

The  mirth  that  lighted  up  that  day  — 

Tliat  light,  which  spread  o'er  home  and  heart. 

Was  of  the  Sun  of  Joy  a  part ; 

A  gladsome  beam,  from  heaven  astray, 

To  cheer  and  bless  us  with  its  ray. 

That  light  o'er  lordly  fane  was  spread, 

And  glistened  through  the  cheerless  shed  — 

Cheerless  no  more  when  hut  and  hall 

Partakes  the  joy  which  pervades  all. 

For,  like  the  sun,  which  lends  his  beam 

To  the  vast  sea  and  petty  stream. 

To  objects  bright  new  lustre  brings, 

And  glorifies  Uie  meanest  things. 

Like  that  rare  stone  by  sages  told, 

Which  all  it  touched  turned  into  gold. 

So  Christmas  time  made  all  hearts  gay  — 

Made  lord  and  slave  alike  that  day ; 

And  which  the  happiest  —  who  can  say  ? 

Equality  of  joy  to  all, 

Id  honour  of  high  festival ! 

XL 

Large  were  man's  thoughts,  for  notions  vast 

Possessed  his  soul  in  days  long  past. 

Huge  was  the  table ;  vast  the  hall ; 

And  free  the  bounty  that  gave  all. 

This  gave  the  Yule-log  to  the  fire, 

And  made  the  blaze  bum  brighter,  higher ; 

The  board  with  plenteous  cheer  supplied, 

Nor  to  the  guest  aught  wished  denied. 

Jn  all  wise-dwarfed,  small  is  our  praise, 

For  there  were  giants  in  those  days ; 

Unlike  to  tliese,  where,  glories  yet, 

The  Sun  of  Christmas  had  not  set. 

If  snow-wreathed  gable,  roof,  and  wall, 

Flower-wreaths  decked  window,  hearth,  and  all ; 

If  casements  shook  to  winter  wild, 

The  hearth  with  glow  more  nuldy  uniled ; 

And  ^ke  our  hearn  with  warmth  w^  «lo«td|_.^^^T^ 

ChUI  wifttert  oontfiit  lo  iJbid  j  ^ '^i '^^'  byT!.OOgie 
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And  treasured  up  those  feelings  gay 
Which  may  illume  the  darkest  day. 
Young  brieht-winged  Joy,  with  aspect  foir, 
His  herald  s  flag  waved  every  where, 
And  held  a  truce  with  hostile  care. 
Oh  !  that  was  not  the  olden  time, 
.  When  the  glad  world  was  in  its  prime; 
Then  was  its  youth,  and  then  its  bloom : 
Now  it  seems  fitted  for  the  tomb  : 
Its  lustiness  and  vigour  fled  — 
Its  graces  gone  —  its  joys  lie  dead. 
We're  the  true  ancients.    Habits  fine 
Serve  but  to  glorify  decline. 
Our  age  is  age,  not  youth  imbued 
With  life,  but  eld's  decrepitude. 
If  those  were  barbarous  ages  then, 
Let  usl)e  barbarous  again. 

XII. 

Then,  room  ibr  old  Christmas,  with  his  crown  of  bright  holly  I 

May  bis  days  all  be  glad,  and  his  nights  be  kept  jolly  1 

Laurel,  holly,  and  ioy,  entwine  in  his  crown. 

For  no  king  that  e  er  reigned  merits  half  his  renown. 

For  he  smiles  in  due  season,  when  our  hearts  want  a  cheer. 

When  all  nature  and  roan  are  both  chilly  and  drear. 

And  illumes  the  decline  and  the  dawn  of  each  year. 

Thus  he 's  loved,  as  the  nightingale 's  loved  for  his  song, 

When  the  village  he  cheers  through  the  summer-night  long, 

By  a  soft  serenade  to  his  sweet-blushing  rose. 

As  she  peeps  from  her  lattice,  but  feigns  to  repose : 

For  one  love-song 's  more  precious,  while  tlie  moon  shines  so  bright, 

Than  a  hundred  and  one  by  the  day's  garish  light. 

Thus  he 's  loved,  as  the  robin  is  loved,  when  bis  lay 

Is  sung  near  the  window  the  cold  winter's  day ; 

When,  trusting  to  us, -and  forgetting  his  fears. 

As  the  winter  approaches  our  shelter  he  nears — 

(Such  reliance  we  love  1),  his  small  claim  to  allow. 

He  has  ever  been  sacred  —  we  worship  him  now. 

Thus  he 's  loved,  as  we  love  his  own  sweet  evergreen, 

Which  rejoices  our  hearts  when  no  flower  is  seen ; 

When  bright  holly,  old  ivy,  themselves  all  alone, 

Make  of  winter  itself  a  spring-time  of  their  own. 

And  the  other  gay  festival  days  that  appear, 

Are  the  sunshiny  summer-day  tilings  of  the  year. 

But  more  grateful  we  feel  for  the  sweet,  precious  light, 

Which  shines  through  our  winter  from  bright  Christmas  night ; 

And  winter  is  but  the  long  night  of  the  year, 

Brightened  up  with  the  full  light  of  good  Christmas  cheer. 

And  the  full  heart  that  speaks  in  the  nightingale's  tone. 

Is  not  half  so  joyous  or  full  as  our  own  ; 

Nor  the  summer's  long  day  of  bright  birds  and  gay  flowers, 

Half  so  gay  or  so  bright  as  this  night-time  of  ours : 

For  we  turn  from  the  bowers  when  the  bird's  song  is  loudest, 

And  regard  not  the  flowers  when  the  parterre  is  proudest. 

They  rejoice  not  for  us.    In  the  sunlight  they  smile, 

And  when  his  eyelids  droop,  then  they  slumber  awhile. 

No,  for  us  they  shine  not;  but,  when  summer  is  o'er, 

The  bird,  and  the  flower,  and  the  sun  are  no  more. 

Then  the  bird  of  the  moon ;  and  the  rose  we  love  best,  ^ 

That  a  sentinel  seems  to  watch  over  our  rest ;  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 

And  the  robin  we  love,  as  he  sings  his  sweet  lay. 

Near  the  window,  to  cheer  us  the  cold  winter's  day ; 
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Aud  the  flowers  tbat  love  us,  and  lo  us  ar«  notC  dbu-. 
Are  tlie  green  things  wbioh  h^  our  old  CbristoiM  lo  cbetr. 

then,  long  life  to  Kins  CbriiOpag  I  his  reigo  has  beeo  loRg 

In  our  hearts  and  our  hooies,  in  our  story  and  song. 

Thougli  his  doubtful  accession's  mgna's  w>t  solved, 

Obscure  in  the  gloom  of  paa(  ages  involved. 

Yet  of  one  thing  we're  sure  —  it  is  no  little  while 

Since  **  King  Arthur  kept  Christmas  in  merry  Carlisle/' 

Through  the  long  list  of  kings  do  his  triompbs  appear. 

And  their  pageants  and  battles  are  not  haw  so  desr; 

With  a  king  ofl  for  guest,  aiKl  a  prince  for  his  slave, 

lie  his  honours  received,  and  ia  like  manner  gfivf  • 

He  created  his  peers,  too,  so  generous  and  0ftn4» 

To  equal  them  none  mieht  be  found  in  tbe  MMid» 

With  power  complete  o  er  the  great  feast  of  Yule; 

A  noble  and  churchman,  of  the  true  good  old  school. 

Yclept  Un-reason's  Abbot  and  Lord  of  Misrule. 

Then,  loom  for  old  Chrtstmes,  wiib  hie  crown  of  brigbt  botty  \ 

May  his  days  all  be  g^,  and  bis  nights  be  kept  jolly  I 

Laurel,  holly,  and  ivy,  entwine  in  his  crown. 

For  no  king  that  eV  reigned  merits  half  his  renown  1 
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We  talk  of  dates,  we  chroniele  events, 
we  try  lo  perpetuate  the  remerobranoe 
of  extraordinary  occurnenoee ;  but  who 

among  us  (in    the   county  of  , 

I  mean)  does  not  vividly  remember 
the  remarkable    and   much  lalked-of 

fire  at  B ,  although,  hitherto,  no 

one  has  stepped  forward  to  be  the  his- 
torian of  that  event ;  —  remarkable,  in 
as  much  as  tliat,  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  such  an  accident 
had  not  occurred  in  the  town ; — talked 
of  in  every  quarter — for  no  individual 
parishioner,  of,  the  township  aforesaid, 
out  professed  to  have  suffered  from,  by, 
or  aided  at,  the  fire. 

It  may  be  imagined,  perhaps,  that 
this  respectable  and  ancient  market 
town  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  con- 
flagration. Not  so.  But  one  tallow- 
chandlcr*s  shop  did  aetnally  ignite; 
and  as  we  all  know  the  inftammatory 
nature  of  tallow,  we  can  enter  into  the 
terror  and  dismay  of  the  worthy  and 
hitherto  peaceful  inhabitaals  of  B  , 
when,  at  nearly  eight  o'clock  of  a  suas- 
mer's  evening,  it  vras  aimouneed  that  a 
lire  had  broken  out  in  the  back  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  Dip. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Oie  shop  of 
the  taUow-chandler  of  B was  si- 
tuated up  a  mucky,  dirty  court,  where, 
Qs  the  song  truly  states, 
"All  was  close,  and  closely  built, 
And  engine  none  cc^  come.** 


This,  however,  mattewd  Ktlle;  for 
thongh  the  parish  anthoritiee  did  ac- 
tually possess  such  a  maehinc,  yet, 
ft-om  long  ingloriooe  ease,  or  some 
other  unknown  cause,  ila  ^  pipe  was 
out :''  nor,  even  when  this  matter  was 
adjusted,  oould  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
inexperienced  asaailanle  of  the  terrific 
element  succeed  in  psopeWng  the  op- 
posing duid  through  the  wtlbmd  and 
sinuous  interior  A  the  aforecaid  pipe. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  thai,  the  parish- 
engine  being  dedarad  uialaio,  ereiy 
pail,  pitcher,  and  pipkin,  lo  be  had, 
were  pot  ibrthwilh  in  reyiiaitiPti,  For 
it  was  weU  kooww  than  Mr.  Dip  ac- 
tualbr  liad  as  ranch  as  tlwet  tmhjhcaJs 
of  tallow  on  the  pmmisesi,  bosides  bis 
stock  of  stores,  movMs,  and  raehligbts 
-^to  say  nothing  of  a  eask  of  oil.  So 
that,  what  fattier  of  a  iimHlir  hnt  most 
have  fett  it  an  imperative  ouqr  to  use 
his  roost  strennous  esertione  in  tbe 
pumping  line  ? 

I  may  venture  to  assert  that,  com- 
mencing even  so  eaHy  as  it  did,  this 
6re  kept  every  man,  weoMo,  and  child 
out  of  their  beds  for  At  wMe  of  that 
night.  These  who  had  not,  from  fright, 
succumbed,  pumped  and  earried  water. 
OtbefB  <of  «he  mimber  ene  olass)  were 
busied  m  emptyine,  no  nrnntr  where, 
or  how,  their  own  hooaes  of  ftimiture. 
Glasoes,  phKe,  and  children,  were 
thrown  promiscuous^  in«a  the  street; 
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^bbA  no  one  but  Mr  «ye-ir^&ess  can 
form  M  iden  o^fli«  seerwf  of  coofuiiofi 
wbleh  look  placo  the  fbllowtng  morn- 
itfegy  niien  me  TtinoM  ejected  atttetes 
w«t«  eollecied  in  the  OMfket-plftce,  to 
be  daimed  bj  their  refpectiTe  owners. 
It  mea  BBore  then  hrinlea  that  many  va- 
luable articles  had  completely  <^ap- 
P€«niJ,  and  that  others  were  claimed 
vf  tboee  who  had  neret  beft>re  seen 
them.  Certain  it  is  ihaf,  in  the  tnmtiU 
siai  conftision  which  enened,  much 
wMMglfBg  took  place ;  and  some  heads, 
afid  wefte  chma,  were  brolcen.  Some, 
lic^cfU,  regained  possession  of  their 
pffopefty^;  and  those  who  were  less  for^ 
tvmte  comf»rted  dSemselves  with  the 
rHIectlon  that  Mr.  Dip— poor  Mr.  Dip ! 
■had  kpsC  his  all ;  for  insuraAce  was  a 

l«xmryli«le  indulged  in  at  B .   But 

aiiler  the  distnbntion,  fkir  or  unfair, 
of  household  goods,  there  succeeded, 
upmi'  ^  same  spot,  namely,  the  mar- 
]»«l-phMe,  a  general  muster  of  die  nu- 
iDflroQV  pails,  porringers,  and  parapher- 
nalia, SO'  mtignanimously  volunteered 
by  all  vfi  the  Ivour  of  danger.  Now 
cttme  the  tog  of  war.  It  was  cond^ 
d€iifly  asserted,  and  I  think  genemlly 
fa«fH!vedv  that  Mrs.  Brown  claimed 
Bft*.  White's  new  pail,  in  place  of  her 
oM'  wotiP'OUt  one,  »*  that  leaked  at 
every  johrt."  IVft^.  Wiggins  loudly 
deplored  the  loss  of  a  "  spick  aitd 
upaii''  gneen  and  red  diltb^  which' was 
not  ft>r(hcoming.  tA\  tite  more  solVetit 
utensils,  such  as  a  silver  teapot  and 
ci««m  jrtg,  had  vartished  like  ghosts, 
nobody  oooW  tell  how.  Tlie  crippled 
akmetemaitied. 

Then  did  the  gossips,  by  twos  and 
threesj  congregate  at  every  comer; 
while  their  oft  expressed  horror  at  the* 
late  «* terriMe  accident''  gave  way  to 
the  -more  vital  cause  of  "  pots  vertnt$ 
pons."  The  beadle  interfered  —  but 
what  avMlra  beadle  against  the  united 
force  of  womankind  ?  Goody  Jones 
defdared  shehad  neither  jug  nor  pitcher 
left  in  her  hotise,  and  eren  charged  the 
b«adle  himself  with  having  unwarrant- 
ably-appropriated  the  same.  In  fSrct, 
all  who  bad  Kttle  to  lose  or  lend  were 
clacaorous  in  their  demands  for  resti*- 
ttrtion;  and  no  bosiness^w^  transacted 
in  Ri- —  tor  many  a  day  ensuing  this 
•*  fetal  event:" 

The  fair,  annimliy  Md   in  B 

irpoti  the  folio wiffg  week,  feH  dead  and 
dismal;  for, wlio could  look  at  mounte- 
banks, or  be  amused  with  Hichardson*s 
show,  or  wonder  at  wild  beasts,  so 


soon  after— Me  >^e?  n*e  ()ai!s  hacj 
not  tound  (heir  lerf  t ;  tlie  feuds  ttthXi^ 
therefrom  ha^  hot  subsided.  £ach 
looked  askance  at  her  neighbour.  And 
as  tor  the  men,  they  had  one  and  djl 
betaken  themselves  to  their  beds,  wim 
the  colds,  ffout,  and  rhetfmattsra  eafught 
at  —  tkejtre!  where,  as  flie  matr6ns 
asserted,  "  they  were  up,  all  rright,  to 
their  middles  in  water,  with  nothing 
on  but  their  night- caps."  To  men 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying 
unbrokeh  and  well-clothed  repose  tor 
thirty  or  torty  years  of  thehr  Hves,  it 
need  hardly  be  observed,  that  this  must 
have  proved  a  tryh*g  chan^.  Many 
were  expected  to  die,  in  consequence 
of  such  preternatural  exertions;  and 
one  old  man  was  actually  laid  up  itt* 
bed  the  entire  of  the  tollowing  Wimer, 
with  lumbago.  Welt,  all  this  wa^  me- 
lancholy enough ;  but  it  is  nothibg  tb 
the  state  of  things  which  succeeded. 

It  chanced  that  I  was,  at  this  tftee, 

a  resident  wkhin  two  mites  of  B ; 

and,  having  my  house  filled  With  Vi^t)d^- 
mert,  I  determined  on  taking  a  fhr- 
nished  lodging  in  the  lowti*,  whteNs  f 
might  be  out  Of  the  snkell  of  their 
paint-pots,  and  wUhirt  the  power  of 
overlook  irtg  their  opertitions  oCcaiftbti- 

ally.    Now,  ar  B is'  mainly  strips 

ported  by  invalidir  and  odiets,  wlfto' 
take  up  their  abode  thete  tor  a  feW 
months  in  the  summer,  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  Wortd 
to  step  into  a  couple  of  neat  rooms  tof 
a  week  or  two;  and  thouj^  T  htitf, 
doubtless j  lieftrd'  abundihice  cfiffUjire 
—  nay,  had  even  been  an  eye-WitSess 
of  the  smoke  proceeding  from  it  (atid, 
in  my  innocence,  or  ignorance,  had  re- 
tfH^d  to  bed,  in  the  fuH  b««^thhr  it 
arose  from  some  haystack) — yet  F  had' 
no  cofiception  tlmt  die  unexpecitW 
consumption  of talloW  and  oil,  fii  atof^' 
said,  could  have  had  the  eflfect  of  poti- 
ting  so  tbtal  a  stop  to  all  mattner"  of 
business  in  the  town  of  B^ . 

In  passing  through' the  strceit;  I  had' 
heretofore  observed  divers  tickets  ex- 
hibited in  the  W^ndo^Vs,  signifying' that 
apartments  were  prodded  for  tlie  house- 
less. Tlitfse  tickets  still  met  my  eye, 
but  an  application  to  view  the  rooms 
was  invariably  answered  by  extus^, 
on  the  plea  that  the  fre  had  thrown 
every  thing  into  s*di  conf\<sion,  the5^ 
coirid  not  «  take  in"  a  lodger  at  pr*. 
sent.  They  ♦*coald  n^t  tefl  wlien  tliejr 
shotfM  be  to- rights  ag^hfif^r  aM  their 
furniture  was  either  injured  or  missing." 
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*<  What  with  lending,  and  what  with 
throwing  out  of  windows,  the  'night 
of  the  fire,'  not  an  article  of  crockery 
or  glass  was  left  whole  in  the  town. 
**  The  lair  at  M—  (only  twelve  miles 
oflT)  would  take  place  next  week,  and 
then  they  should  have  <nn  opportunity 
of  replacing  these  affairs.  But,  all  the 
tables  and  chairs  must  be  mended  ; 
all  the  blankets  and  bedding  washed, 
before  any  Christian  could  use  them. 
Tl)e  carpenter,  and  two  of  his  men, 
were  laid  up  with  colds  taken  tlie  niglit 
of,'*  &c.  And  there  were  no  tidings 
of  a  washing-tub  in  the  parish  whose 
constitution  had  sunived  the  violent 
measure  adopted  of  standing  on  its 
up-turned  bottom,  for  the  pur|X)se  of 
being  out  of  "the  rivers  of  water" 
thrown  about,  almost  at  random,  by 
the  terrified  towns))eople.  Then,  the 
landlady  of  every  second  lodging-house 
was  invariably  ill  from  fright  or  cold, 
or  both ;  or  she  was  fully  occupied  in 
nursing  her  husband  and  children, 
whose  exertions  on  "the  night,"  &c^ 
had  made  as  many  invalids  as  there 
were  inmates. 

Finding  the  same  story  general,  and 
that  instead,  as  the  bills  stated,  of 
**  lodgings  furnished  with  every  con- 
venience," they  were  lodgings  unfur- 
nislied  with  auy  convenience,  I  was 
fain  to  return  home,  and  submit,  as 
best  I  might,  to  the  noise  of  hammers, 
and  the  smell  of  paint  and  plaster; 
and  proceeded  to  the  shops  where  I 
usually  dealt,  to  supply  me  witli  various 
and  very  necessary  items  in  the  way  of 
food  and  clothing.  But  here,  again, 
**  the  fire  "  was  all  I  could  hear  of,  and 
as  much  as  I  could  see.    The  butcher 

Mas  gone  to  M (the  county  town), 

to  prosecute  a  man  he  had  caught  in 
the  act  of  stealing  his  best  cleaver, "  the 
night  of,"  &c.  He  "  would  kill,  if  he 
returned  that  evening;"  but  not  so 
much  as  a  scrag  of  mutton  was  lefl  in 
the  shop, —  for  he  had  not  killed  since 
"the  night  of,"  &c. 

The  baker's  shop  was  utterly  void, 
and  its  master  in  bed  since  "  the  night 
of,"  &c.  His  wife,  with  apron  to  her 
eyes,  deplored  the  state  in  which  her- 
self and  five  babies  were  like  to  be 
left  by  the  fire. 

"  Well,'*  I  thought,  "  I  must  just  be 
content  with  rolls  my  own  dairy-maid 
makes  so  nicely ;  and  must  eat  away  at 
my  chickens,  until  Mr.  Lamb  or  his 
cleaverretumfrom  M ."    This  led 


to  a  secood  reflection,  that  my  corn 
must  first  go  to  the  mill  to  be  ground ; 
and  it  proved  that  the  miller  was  sub- 
poened  by  Mr.  Lamb,  as  a  witness  in 
the  cleaver  cause.  Besides,  thete  was 
not  a  drop  of  barm  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money.  The  brewery  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  receptacle  for  half  the 
furniture  ejected  from  tlie  diflTetent 
houses ;  and  the  claims  upon  the  same 
were  so  numerous,  tliat  tlie  brewer  de- 
clared he  would  shut  up  his  .premises, 
and  keep  possession  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty, migments  and  all,  until  the 
owners  could  assemble,  and  substan- 
tiate their  demands, — a  consummatioo, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  speedily 
to  be  expected, —  since,  beside  all  that 
were  suffering  from  over  fatigue,  colds, 
&c,  there  were  many  others  prevented 
at  present  from  coming  to  the  scramble. 
Five  women  prematurely  confined, — 
thi-ee  of  them  vehemently  declaring 
they  had  had  each  a  looking-glass, 
whereas,  there  were  but  two  looking- 
glasses  to  be  found  in  the  brewery. 

"After all,"  I  reflected,  "  I  can  send 
to  London  for  a  bag  of  biscuits ;  with 
my  excellent  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry, 
I  can  make  it  out  for  a  few  days ;  and 
as  Uie  weather  is  fine,  I  shall  pass  my 
time  principally  in  tlie  garden.  By 
the  by,  I  want  a  garden  bonnet;  I 
may  surely  succeed  in  getting  thaL" 
So,  though  almost  weary  of  listening  to 
the  exaggerated  accounts  I  heard  fiom 
every  shopkeeper,  of  their  individual 
and  peculiarly  heavy  losses,  in  conse- 
Quence  of "  the  fire,"  I  stepped  into 
the  halters,  whose  windows  were  usually 
Ailed  with  the  country  assortment  of 
straws  and  beavers,  of  all  sliapes  and 
sizes. 

"  I  want  a  coarse  straw  bonnet," 
said  I, — "  a  garden  bonnet,  such  as 
the  parish  giris  wear." 

"  The  lady  wants  a  coarse  straw 
slouch,"  said  the  shopman  to  his  prin- 
cipal ;  who,  emerging  firom  behind 
piles  of  blue  bandboxes,  echoed, — "A 
coarse  straw  slouch ;  yes,  sir — ma'am, 
1  mean.  Beg  pardon,  but  we're  in 
such  confusion  :  I  hope  you'll  excuse. 
*  A  slouch  did  the  lady  say,  Henry?* 
Dear  me  1  now  I  think  of  it,  I  sold 
the  very  last  we  had  to  a  little  girl  that 
lost  hers  <  the  night  of '" 

I  could  endure  no  more.  Bonnet- 
less  1  departed,  finding  it  bootless  to 
remain. 
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TO  LORD  MELBOVRKEy 
ON  SEEING  HIM  AT  THE  ROTAL  TABLE. 

[Tbe  poet  Burns,  as  we  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  was  a  sad  plagiarist.  The 
ibllowing  stanzas  of  onrs  to  Lord  Melbourne,  composed  from  seeing  his 
lordship  so  often  at  the  royal  table,  evidently  suggested  to  Bums  his  cele- 
brated address  to  a  certain  pediculuSf  of  the  genus  paratitay  on  seeing  it  on  a 
lady's  bonnet.  The  only  excuse  we  can  derfse  for  the  Scottish  bard  is,  that 
tbe  likeness  and  habits  of  the  premier  and  the  pediatlut  are  so  great  that  the 
one  must  hate  suggested  the  other. — O.  Y.] 

Ha !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crawlin*  fairlie  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairlie ! 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strut  rarelie, 

Wi*  courtly  pace. 
The  state  maun  be  bat  minded  sparely 

Frae  sic  a  place. 

Ye  Radical-Whig  oreepin'  wonner ! 
Detested,  shunn*d  by  saunt  an*  sinner ! 
How  dare  ye  set  your  heart  upon  her, 

Sae  great  a  lady  ? 
Oae  somewhere  else  an'  seek  your  dinner, 

Wi'  some  Whig  body. 

Switli,  by  O'Connell's  haflets  squattle, 
The  beggarman ;  there  sprawl  anil  sprattle, 
Wi'  ither  kindred  Irish  cattle 

In  shoals  an'  nations. 
Where  Peel  nor  Lyndhurst  will  unsettle 

Your  Tile  plantations. 

Glenelg*s  awake,  Lord  John's  affright. 
An'  Canada  puts  forth  its  micht : 
How  can  ye  waste  ilk  workiiv  night 

At  royal  table, 
An'  thereby  leave  your  cabinet 

Th' Augean  stable? 

O  Melbourne,  dinna  toss  your  head. 
An  set  your  whiskers  a'  abread , 
Ye  little  ken  what  awfu  speed 

Mackenzie  's  makin. 
And  Dan,  death's  head,  cross  bones,  I  dread  # 

Are  courage  takin. 

My  sooth,  right  bold  ye  set  your  nose  oul, 
As  plump  an'  red  as  ooy  grozet. 
Oh  I  for  Conservative  strong  rozet, 

Or  Tory  smeddum. 
I'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  doze  o't 

Wad  dress  your  droddum. 

Chonu  and  Moraly  iukjomed  ky  the  whole  Cabinet. 

Oh  1  wad  some  power  the  gifUe  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ; 

Frae  place  and  pension  it  wad  free  us, 

An'  lofty  station ; 
An'  Peel  and  Wellington  decree  us  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 

To  rule  the  nation.  ^ 
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HOMERIC  BALLADS. 


BY  WILLIAM  MACniVy  LL.D. 


Ko.V. 


P<  The  poet^  (J  flTiifm^,  tlbe  oaly  time  he  is  so  called  io  the  ^fg^sseots  ol  the 
books)  we  are  told  by  the  ^i^wtu  **  relates  how  the  dog  **  (•  uimt-^'ii  was  need- 
less to  say  Mohii  dog)  "  recognise?  his  roaster/'] 


Otf.p.  T.f90«^ir. 


I. 


^n«  •; 


ftM     rUMVTtt 

G^s-vJ^i  /IMF,  •!)>*  «?rw#*  «"i^^  y  »^^ 


'£f  TtAAiT  ^•^(f'f 
ai  «y«ify 

m 


» » 

f0yT«, 


Hieft  a»  tiiejr  sy«ke,  upraised  his  head, 
PMeled  up  his  listening  ear^ 

The  dogy  whom  erst  Odysseus  bred, 
Otd  Afg«i-ly4Rg  sear. 

ff. 

He  IMfc  \km^\mk  Ihs  fostering  skill 
To  Itimself  had  naught  availed  ; 

For  Argus  joined  not  Die  chase,  until 
'Vhe'SinjIf  taKdtkrlKon  sailed. 

iir. 

lb  htia^  the  w^UkgeaC,  hart,  and  hare, 

ttiM  once  young  huntsmen  sped ; 
But  now  he  lay  an  outcast  there, 
A4)!<ei«t  bis  hirai  to  none  a  care, 
Upon  a  dunghill  bed. 

IV., 

Wliere  store  of  dung,  profusely  flung 

By  mules  and  oxe%  lay ; 
fiMore  the  g^tes  it  w«8  spread  along 

For  the  binds  to  boar  away, 

V. 

i^s  ridi  manure  Tor  the  lands  they  tilled 
OfKbstf  piiBGe  befond  the  sea ; 

lliere.was  Ai;gus:sttetched,  his  flesh  all 
filled 
With  tlie  dog-worrying  flea. 

VI. 

Bm  when. by  the  l«i«tld  his  king  was 
known, 
Waggi^  was  the  ikwning  tail, 
BAckward-bis  ddse^dapped  ears  were 

tulDWtT, 

Abd  up  to  his  master's  side  had  he 
fltj'wn'j  ^ 

B«it  hi:»  limbs  he  felt  to  fiiil. 
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VJI. 

^i^'.  T     ,      A*         .^5?      And«Sli-anffe,  passing  Strange,  h  the 
"  Ei/^« ,  9  ^iA«  5<«v^,  *w«n'  •#!  sight/'  be  cried, 

xuv  hi  JwV^f ,  "  Of  such  a  dog  lying  here  I 


*  EvsNithHM  remarks,  Diat  h  Bwy  appear  strasge  tliaC  U^ysiM  sMU  •  te«r  oter 
a  dog,  wbila  ba  does  not  waep  wb«n  he  sees  bis  wifo  drowned  in  aowep.  The 
arehbisbop  maintains,  that  it  k  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Uljsaaa  was  snfpfiie4 
bj  AfgM»  aad  bad  been  prefMed  fi»r  Peoelope,    Perhaps  so:  bat  these  ve 

"  Tbonghtfl  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears ;" 

and  sorrow  Ibr  a  dog  is  not  of  the  cast  of  sorrow  for  a  woman.  I  am  sore  the  ladies 
will  agree  with  me.  The  "  mnch-endoring  man  **  bad  been  caught  by  the  sight  of 
old  Atffm,  ^  and  tanrs  nnbMlden  abed/'  How  eonM  he  ha^  been  afcetei  hf  a^ 
physioel  daasoMtration  of  gnstfat the  eight  o#a  kdy,  whom,  Ibr  ee many  Isag  yeav, 
he  had  pisMd  to  behold,  &r  avelnm  to  whom  he  M  ezpoided  aH  the  wKee  effke 
wilieetefmMdel 

Id  that  ine  poeaa,  R$d§riek,  ikt  Ltut  tf  fW  Gt^,  which  k  Mler  ef  leeegnitieM 
cTea  than  the  Otk^nijf,  Sonlhay  introdooes  a  dog : 

"  While  thus  Florinda  ^le,  the  dog  who  lay 
Befbre  Rusilta's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfullpr,  had  recognised  at  lenfffb. 
Changed  as  iie  was  and  in  those  sordid  weeds^ 
His  royal  master.    And  he  rose  and  licked 
His  withered  hand,  and  earnestly  looked  vp 
With  eyee  whose  homan  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aia  of  speech  ;  and  moaned,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-witbheld  caress. 
A  feeling,  ur.commixed  with  sense  of  golH 
Or  shame,  yet  painfuITest,  thrilled  through  the  king  \ 
But  be,  to  self-control  now  lonr  innred, 
Heprest  bb  rising  bearc,  nor  o£er  tears, 
Full  as  his  struggling  bosom  was,  let  h\\ 
llian  seemed  to  follow  on  FIorinaa*s  words* 
Looking  toward  her  then,  yet  so  that  still 
He  shunned  the  meeting  of  her  eye,  he  said, 
*  Virtuous  and  pious  as  thou  art,  and  ripe 
For  Hearen,  O  Lady  !  I  will  think  the  man 
Hath  not  by  hia  good  angel  been  cast  off 
For  whom  thy  supplications  rise.    The  Power 
Whose  justice  doth,  in  iu  unerring  course, 
Visit  the  children  for  the  sire's  olFence, 
Shall  He  not  in  hk  boundless  mercy  hear 
The  daughter's  prayer,  and  fi>r  her  sake  restore 
llie  gni%  parent  ?    Mr  soul  shall  with  thine 
In  earnest  and  continual  dntyjoin . .  • 
How  deeply,  how  devoutly,  He  will  know 
To  wliom  the  cry  k  raked  I' 

Tims  baring  said. 
Deliberately,  in  self-possession  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.    The  watchlul  dog 
Followed  his  footsteps  dose.    But  he  retired 
Into  the  thickest  groTe ;  there  yielding  wi^ 
To  his  oVrbonbeued  nature,  from  all  eyee 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  grounci« 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog,  and  cfted» 
While  tears  streamed  down, '  Thou,  'i'heron,  then,  hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master, . .  Theron,  mamm  b«t  tho»  f  *  ** 

Here  we  find  how  dangerous  H  k  for  even  acknowledged  genins  to  trayeHnlhe 
footsteps  of  genius  of  the  tot  order.    The  honnd  Theron,  and  die  man  Roderick, 
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VIII. 
*'  lUXif  /*i»  iifuti  irriV,  «r«#  rUt      "  Noble  his  shape,  but  I  cannot  tell 

^^^'»  For  fleetness  of  his  foot : 

IX. 

'*  ^H  wirtti^  uu  Ti  r^mim^H  ttitH      <<  Or  worthless  as  a  household  bound, 
«f)^  Whom  men  by  their  boards  will 

Viyf  ft  *  «yX4iffi;  Y  iVutfy  K^uUvvn      „  place, 

«»«*«<.*•  310  "^^  ™®"^  of  strength  or  speed  re- 

nowned. 
But  admired  for  shapely  grace." 


are  far  inforior  to  the  bound  Argus,  and  the  man  Ulyaeeo.  Argus  required  no 
Ungik  of  time  to  know  his  master.  Instinct  is  iftstantaneous.  If  Tberon  had  taken  a 
moment's  time  to  r^flsct,  there  was  an  end  of  the  busineae.  Ulysaes  repressed  not 
his  emotion — he  concealed  it  from  bis  companion,  bat  it  came.  Roderick  was  stoic 
enough  to  appear  unmored  in  the  presence  of  doe  and  woman  ;  but  the  moment  diat 
he  is  out  of  sight,  he  is  selfish  enough  to  indqige  in  reflectionB  on  hia  not  being 
known  by  the  ladies,  as  if  it  were  a  crime;  an  injury,  or  a  shame.  U losses  goes 
forward  without  remark.  He  has  prored  himself  to  be  full  of  human  feeling,  and  be 
shews  himself  full  of  human  wisdom,  divested  of  splenetic  sentiment  or  maudlin 
display  of  sorrow. 

We  recommend  Southey  to  read  Professor  Wilsoo^s  oommentaiy  on  Argus.  It 
is  full  both  of  poetry  and  philosophy : 

"  The  memory  or  fancy  of  a  dog  (or  a  horse)  is  a  mystery  not  to  be  explained ; 
and  all  that  genius  can  do  is  to  give,  as  in  this  case,  illustration  of  it,  the  truth  of 
which  has  been  come  at  partly  by  observation  and  partly  by  reflection,  but  chiefly 
from  an  intuition  of  an  analogy  almost  amounting  to  identity  between  the  sentient 
being  in  certain  creatures  we  choose  to  call  brutes,  and  certain  creatures  we  choose 
to  call  men.  And  how  know  we  that  they  have  not  a  moral  sense  as  well  as  our- 
selves— such  a  moral  sense  as  is  suitable  to  theur  condition,  and  to  promote  the  chief 
end  of  Dog  ?  which,  reverently  be  it  spoken,  seems  to  be  to  love  man  and  keep  his 
commandments.  Philosophers  deny  reminiscence  to  dogs,  and  treat  of  it  exclusively 
as  a  human  endowment — an  active  power  belonging  but  to  those  who  have  disoonrse 
of  reason.    The  Eltrick  Shepherd  knew  better."— Biac^ctoaod*f  Magazine  Jar  Fetn-umry, 

I  regret  I  cannot  find  room  for  the  truly  eloquent  passage  that  foUows  [thia  is 
not  gif-gaf.  Professor !] ;  but,  as  a  contrast  with  Tberon,  I  must  g^ve  the  comment 
on  the  recognition  by  Arg^s : 

"  For  years  and  years  rejoicing  in  his  vigour  and  his  victories,  for  he  crunched 
his  way  through  wood  and  over  mountain,  and  with  crimson  flews  outhowled  the 
wolf  prostrate  beneath  bis  paws,  seldom  then  did  be  remember  bis  master ;  for  in  the 
fulness  of  self-glorification  dogs  and  men  are  alike  forgetful  of  the  past  and  regardless 
of  the  future,  wallowing  in  the  snow  or  sunshine  Tmercy  on  us !  we  had  almost  said 
the  blood  and  mire)  of  the  present,  and  possessed  wholly  by  the  Now  of  life.  But, 
oh,  the  diflference  to  him  on  that  dunghill !  Think  ye  his  soul  was  absorbed  in 
worrying  fleas  1  or  that,  during  short  recites  from  that  mean  misery,  be  did  not 
often  see  the  shadow  of  Ulysses?  lie  sees  the  substance  at  last ',  and,  sagacious  for 
beyond  Eumeos  and  Euryclea,  and  even  Penelope,  knows  it  is  no  beggar,  but '  the 
Prince  of  all  the  Land.*  Sagacious  *  yes  —  he  smelt  him  to  be  the  man  of  men. 
Dim  as  were  his  eyes,  he  sightsd  him ;  deaf  as  were  his  ears,  be  overheard  him 
speaking  of  biro,  his  very  self,  the  poor,  old,  worn-out,  starved,  beaten^  flea-worried 
Argus.  Not  now  could  be  leap,  dance,  bound,  as  of  yore,  or  his  paws  would  have 
been  on  those  shoulders,  and  his  tongue  bad  licked  that  face,  and  hia  growls  of 
ecstasy  would  have  startled  the  suitors  in  the  hall,  as  if  a  lion  had  beem  at  the  gate. 
And  at  the  gate  there  was  a  lion." —  Blackicood,  ibid. 

And  the  lion  did  not  weep,  because  he  was  not  discovered  by  thosn  from  whom 
be  desired  to  be  concealed. 


*  Pope  thus  translates  these  lines 
Some  care  his  age  dei 
For  worthless  beauty  1  therefore  now  despi 


"  Some  cjffe  his  age  deserves  j  or  was  he  prised  ^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Km}    Xtnv    «f}^^(    yi   KV0f    0)1    riiAi 

'OSv^vivf, 

*'  A^/0^  xt  ByviouMf  ti«tf  ret^vnirtt  km) 

iXxif,  315 

Ov  fih  ya0  ri  ^wyi«6i  fi^Mn;  fiif- 


^  MfMcrtf,  320 

**  "H^idt;  yd^  r  i^mtf  m^tu'vvrm  itJ- 
fAi|9-iv. 


X. 

'^  He  is  the  doR  of  one  now  dead. 

In  a  far  land  away; 
But  if  you  had  seen,"  the  swineherd 
said, 

"  Ttiis  dog  in  his  better  day, 
When  Odysseus  hence  his  warriors  led 

To  join  in  the  TVojan  fray, 

XI. 

'^  His  strength,  his  plight,  his  speed  so 
light, 
You  had  with  wonder  viewed ; 
No  beast  that  once  had  crossed   his 
sight, 
In  the  depths  of  the  darkest  wood, 
'Scaped  him,  as,  tracking  sure   and 
right, 
He  on  its  trace  pursued. 

XI  J. 

"  But  now  all  o*er,  in  sorrows  sore 

He  pines  in  piteous  wise ; 
The  king  upon  some  distant  shore 

In  death  has  closed  his  eyes ; 
And  the  careless  women  here  no  more 

Tend  Argus  as  he  lies. 

XIII. 

"  For  slaves  who  find  their  former  lord 

No  longer  holds  the  sway, 
No  fitting  service  will  afford. 

Or  just  obedience  pay. 

XIV. 

<'  Far-seeing  Jore*s  resistless  power 

Takes  half  away  the  soul 
From  him,  who  of  one  servile  hour 

lias  felt  the  dire  control." 


Such  dogt  and  men  there  are,  mere  things  of  state, 
And  always  cherished  by  their  friends,  the  great" 
This  is  writing  not  epic,  but  epigram.  Homer  the  aristocrat,  Homer  the  gentle- 
man, would  not  have  inoulged  in  sarcasms  against  the  great,  because  they  are  great. 
Such  strokes  of  satire  are  very  well  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  but  not  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey.  A  translator  of  Homer  should  do  what  is  written  down  for  him,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  but  no  more. 

*  I  follow  the  ordinary  reading,  ti§4T»:  ^m/t*  is,  perhaps,  better.  If  so,  my 
third  line  shonld  read. 

No  beast  whom  e'er  he  chased  in  flight. 
I  leave  it  to  Nimrod  to  decide  if  Eustathius  is  right,  when  be  says  that  attributing 
to  Argus  powers  of  seeing  takes  away  from  bis  ichneutic  merits.    The  commentators 
seem  to  think  so.     Non  noetrum, 

t  I  translate  not  after  ff#iruf,  but  vmv,  a  reading  quoted  by  many  ancient  authors, 
in  place  of  m^tmf,  which  I  tnink  is  a  gloss.  Nmv  seems  to  me  more  energetic.  There 
is  something  to  my  mind  e:(tremely  tine  in  Chapman's  version,  though  it  certainly  is 
«ot  Homerio : 

**  That  man's  half  virtue  Jove  takes  Quite  away, 
TAsi  onei  U  tunhurn*d  %oith  the  mrviU  dap**  r^ ^^^T^ 
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""Xlf  iMf ,  ifff X9i  }«^M#$  i«NMn^«fr«<*  TMs  ind»  tke  tWHwHerd  patted  the 
Bif   V  IS^  mi^pint  utTPi  uf^rniMtf  g^t^t 

^vw.  325         And  eiHWBd  the  dwtfUing  teOl, 

Where  proud  in  state  the  suitors  sate 
Witbm  the  palaoe  hall. 

XVI. 

**A^t  y  «*  xttTti  Mu^  iA«/8fy  jmIx«-  And  darksome  death  checked  Argus' 

Mtf  ^mnir^^  breath 

KvriK  iiin  'OJvinf*  w*Hrf  hmvrm.  ^  When  he  saw  his  master  dear ; 

'  For  he  died  his  master's  eye  beneath, 

0MHP02.  Coming  back  m  the  twentieth  yeir. 

W.M. 

%*  I  hMl  tffMslitod  this  Moie  Mr.  Chapman's  version  appetred  tn  Biack- 
wooat  Magazine,  I  am  gmtlfied  to  see  that  one  who,  as  a  poet  and  a  scholar, 
is  so  adequate  lo  ferm  a  judgtnent,  and  to  afford,  by  his  own  composiUons,  so 
excellent  an  example  of  its  justice,  agrees  with  me  in  selecting  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  and  in  adopting  the  Greek  names,  Odysseus,  &c.,  in  place  of  ttie  latin. 
Let  me  ask  bim^  howevefi  if 

**  Now  his  bed 

llie  dungheap  wais;  and  piteous  was  his  case. 

His  master  far  away,  old,  outeatft,  in  disgntce. 

There  full  of  tick,  on  that  unsightly  heap, 

He  taw  ind  knew  his  lord," 

properly  renders  the  original,  1.  296-300  (in  my  version,  st.  iii.,  iv.,  v.)  ?  The 
palace  of  Ulyssit  was  a  fiirm-house,  surrounded  by  a  ikrm-yard ;  and,  though 
Mr.  Chapman  calls  a  dunghill  an  untightly  heap,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
copious  stock  of  manure  destined  for  the  mtttitttion  ef  Hn  krgii  field  ^i4  not 
appear  so  to  the  fiutner.  Solomon  tells  us  fProv.  xiv.  4],  *'  where  no  oven  are 
the  crib  is  clean,  but  much  increase  is  by  tbe  strength  ol  tlie  ax.**  And  (he  witeit 
of  men  would  not  have  been  allocked  at  what  tlie  oxen  left  behind  them.  Rose, 
when  translating  Casti,  very  properly  determined 

"  To  let  go  my  author *8  skirt 
When  ft  would  lead  me  into  filth  and  dlH." 

Bui  it  it  fiott  dirt  moral  we  aliould  recoil.  There,  surely,  is  nodiing  to  corrupt 
the  imaginalieii  or  poMute  Uie  heart  in  a  picture  of  a  farm-yard,  eren  tliough  tne 
dunghill  be  introduced.  In  fact,  there  is  a  poetic  grace  in  leading  the  mind 
away  from  the  misery  of  poor  Argus,  lo  the  contemplation  of  the  nfuvt  /ay 
of  his  master  —  his  HHriet,  his  oxen,  and  bis  hinds.  li  is  hoc  in  Homer  we  are 
to  look  for  filth  and  dirt :  we  may  find  tliem,  if  we  seek,  Im-kiiig  in  the  perfumed 
pifgei  of  a  teminMntal  novelist,  or  warbled  fortli  in  tbe  strains  of  a  fiuhionable 
wmg-maker,  in  Ihese  days  of  refinement,  when,  as  Mrs.  Slipslop  tayt,  peon's 
ears  are  the  nicest  put  about  them.  Mr.  Chapman  can  afibrd  to  do  without  this 
sqtieamishness.    He  tieed  not  be  afmid  of  folkiwing  hit  great  original. 
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Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron, 
have  received  from  us  repeated  tri- 
butes, such  as  we  could  render,  to  the 
works  and  the  memory  of  men  who  had 
realised  and  embodied  for  us  the  poetic 
spirit  of  the  age.  From  Shelley,  for 
obvious  reasons,  we  had  somewhat 
shrank;  yet  any  retro8pect  of  literature 
must  be  imperfect  which  fails  to  record 
and  to  decide  the  character  of  such  a 
poet.  In  him  the  cycle  of  modern 
poetry  was  completed,  and  with  his 
works  it  is  announced,  as  clearly  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  that  it 
has  closed ;  and  that  henceforth  tlie 
world  is  to  await  tlie  genesis  of  a  new 
spirit,  and  the  evolution  of  a  new  era. 
Symbolising  as  they  did  with  the  other 
poetry  of  the  time,  and  with  the  great 
events  which  distinguished  it ;  the  verses 
of  Shelley  failed  on  their  first  pub- 
lication to  gain  popularity, —  as  much 
on  account  of  their  repeating  associa- 
tions, already  exhibited  in  almost  every 
shape  of  prose  and  rhyme,  and  their 
expressing  the  abstract  and  spirit  of  an 
influence  previously  incarnated  in  gross- 
er modes  of  utterance  —as  because  of  the 
suspicions  which  attached  themselves 
to  tne  auUior's  reputation  in  the  minds 
of  Christian  men. 

Shelley  professed  himself  to  be  an 
Atheist,  and  his  writings  are  replete 
with  sentiments  apparently  Atheistical, 
iu  union  witli  otners  of  so  refined  a 
cast,  as  to  perplex  tlie  ordinary  reader 
with  a  distressing  sense  of  paraidox  and 
heterogeneousness .  I  n  a  word ,  Shelley 
asserts  the  reality  of  spirit,  yet  seenvs  to 
yoi.  Xvii.  NO.  tts. 


deny  the  existence  of  God.  Material- 
ism and  Atheism  are  easily  reconcile- 
able;  but  in  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  Spiritualism,  the  mind  is  startled, 
and  recoils  from  the  monstrous  associa- 
tion ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  horror  with 
which  it  revolts  against  blasphemy,  but 
with  the  strange  awe  that  bafHes  the 
understanding  in  the  sublimely  extra- 
vagant, which,  notwithstanding  its 
seeming  inconsistency,  so  fascinates 
the  imagination,  that  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  condemn  it  as  the  ridiculous ; 
but  rather  to  esteem  it,  if  we  may  use 
the  obscure  and  yet  significant  words 
of  Gait,  as  *'  a  mystery  in  a  winding- 
sheet  crowned  with  a  halo.*' 

Shelley's  Atheism,  however,  had  not 
always  been  of  tliis  spiritual  colour. 
Attached  in  youth  to  chemical  analysis 
and  experiment,  his  instinct  was,  of 
course,  rather  material  than  moral  in 
its  tendency.  Chemistry  has  no  /^ 
priori  principles ;  it  is  the  slave  of  ob- 
servation— it  is  altogether  physical. 
This  is  confessed,  in  his  Bridgeumtcr 
Treatiie^  by  Dr.  Prout ;  who,  indeed, 
confines  what  are  denominated  the  che- 
mical properties  of  bodies  to  taste  and 
smell,  excluding  sight  and  hearing. 
"  Hence,"  he  says,  **  they  admit  only 
of  tlie  indirect  application  of  the  laws 
of  quantity,  and  are  the  result,  not  of 
reason,  but  solely  of  experience.  In- 
deed, so  much  is  chembtiy  the  creature 
of  actual  experimental  research,  that 
its  simplest  truths  (lave  seldom  been 
anticipated  a  priori,  Ttiousands  of 
years  of  observation   and   experience, 
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for  example,  liad  not  taught  mankind 
that  water  is  com)x>se(i  of  two  ele- 
mentary gaseoui  principles,  much  less 
the  proportions  in  winch  those  prin- 
ciples combine  to  form  water.  Nay, 
even  now  the  fact  has  been  established 
upon  the  clearest  evidence,  we  are 
unable  to  explain  why  it  is  so,  or  even 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  union 
or  its  result.*' — Circumstances  like  these 
should  be  considered  when  we  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  an  indivianal 
mind.  We  should  know  that  the  first 
approaches  of  science  revolutionise  the 
intellect, —  and  that  to  procure  an  an- 
swer, a  question  must  be  asked, — and 
that  to  ask  a  question,  a  doubt  must  be 
felt.  Shelley,  however,  erred  in  trans- 
ferring merely  intellectual  scepticism  to 
his  moral  being,  which  admits  of  none. 
Therein  Faith  reigns  with  life,  and  both 
eternally. 

Delighted  as  Shelley  was,  however, 
according  to  his  own  account,  with 
**  the  discovery  that  there  were  no  ele- 
ments of  fire,  air,  and  water,"  he  was 
induced  to  relinquish  the  study  incon- 
sequence of  being  nearly  blown  up  in 
one  of  his  experiments ;  and,  turning 
his  mind  to  metaphysics,  became,  as 
Captain  Medwin  reports,  "  infected 
with  the  materialism  of  the  French 
school.  He  was  now  sent  to  University 
College,  Oxford,  being  only  sixteen  ; 
and,  after  tlie  second  term,  printed  a 
pamplilet  witit  a  most  ridiculous  title, 
The  Neciailtf  ofAlkeUm,  This  silly 
work,  whid)  was  a  recapituUtion  of 
some  of  the  arguments  of  Voltaire,  he 
not  only  affixed  his  name  to,  but  circu- 
lated it  among  the  bench  of  bishops. 
Hie  consequence  was  obvious :  he  was 
soon  summoned  before  the  heads  of  his 
collej^e  ;  and,  refusing  to  retract  his 
opinion  (which  he  proposed  to  argue 
with  the  examining  masters — a  greater 
madness  still),  was  expelled  the  uni- 
versity." 

This  work  we  have  never  seen  i.or 
sought,  being  satisfied  with  the  (act  to 
shew  the  connexion  of  Shelley's  mind 
with  that  of  the  age, — and  lu>w  hr  it 
was  an  extract  from  tlie  spirit  tliat  was 
abroad,  and  under  tlie  influence  of 
which  he  was  bom.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  confessed  tlie  operation  of 
Southey*s  genius  on  his  own ;  being,  in 
fact,  a  great  admirer  of  Soutbey*s  po- 
etry, the  type  of  which  is  seen,  accord- 
ingly, in  ihe  construction  and  metre  of 
the  Qwm  Mab,  The  more  essential 
attributes,  however,  of  this  poem  are 


grounded  on  the  Stftthme  de  la  Nature, 
the  Age  of  Reason,  and  the  PofUical 
Justice.  In  all  this,  tlierefore,  Shelley 
was  only  the  expressioa  of  other  men's 
thoughts  and  opinions.  Their  minds, 
and  not  his  own,  were  outspoken  in  his 
verses.  Like  Lord  Byron  at  all  times, 
he  was  at  this  period  rather  the  conduit- 
pipe  of  a  foreign  impulse  than  a  pro- 
phet in  his  own  riglit.  An  examination 
of  this  extraordinary  poem  will  sltew 
how  much  of  these  he  adopted,  and  the 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  understood, 
and  the  beauties  with  which  it  certainly 
abounds,  consistently  admired  by  tlie 
Christian.  It  will  turn  out,  tliat  the 
Christianity  to  which  Shelley  in  this 
and  other  works  op]>osed  himself,  was 
a  phantom  of  his  own  and  otlier  men's 
imaginations,  and  not  the  Christianity 
taught  and  illustrated  in  tlie  life  and 
character  of  its  Divine  Founder. 

In  Queen  Mab  we  already  perceive 
that  strange  union  of  Spiritualtsro  and 
Atheism  of  which  we  liave  above  writ- 
ten. The  genesis  of  an  Atheist  out  of 
a  Spiritualist  is  not  only  very  posaiblet 
but  it  even  necessary  at  a  certain  stage 
of  developement  Not  to  Itave  been  in 
such  condition  of  mind  is,  pcrliaps,  to 
liave  had  it  happily  superseded  by  a 
course  of  instruction  almost  provi- 
dentially supplied,  as  happened  to  the 
writer  of  the  present  paper,  or  to  liave 
stopped  very  far  short  of  tbat  moral 
evolution  whidi  it  were  well  to  produce 
in  every  mind.  There  is  a  scqiticista 
tl^t  doubts  the  existence  of  the  extenul 
universe.  The  world,  according  to  the 
Lockes,the  Berkeleys,and  the  Uumcs, 
is  a  bundle  of  sensations,  ideas,  or 
impressions,  having  no  substance  save 
in  the  perceiving  mind.  There  is  also 
a  dogmatism  whicli  denies  tlie  reality 
of  tlie  moral  world.  The  mind  itself, 
according  to  the  Humes,  Mirabeaos, 
and  Spinozas,  has  no  being ;  and  tiiat, 
although  perceived,  such  sensations, 
ideas,  or  impressions,  have  no  nM»e 
substance  in  a  perceiving  mind  than 
tliey  have  out  of  it, — for  that  the  no- 
tions of  substance,  of  cause,  and  of 
action t  are  prejudices  which  we  must 
suspend,  and,  if  possible,  annihiUae. 
Man  and  the  world  are  equally  to  them 
phenomenal,  and  plienomeiud  ooly, 
and,  therelbre,  without  reference  to  a 
Preserver  or  an  Originator.  He  and  it 
are  indeed  vain  sIumIows,  but  siiadows 
cast  by  no  substance — unessential.  Tke 
entire  fabrics  of  scepticism  and  dog- 
nia^sm  vanish  at  pnsx^  when  bo|)i  the 
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worldii  of  matter  and  mind  are  known 
to  contist)  not  of  sensations,  ideas,  or 
impressions  only,  but  of  substances  and 
realities  also. 

But  spiritual  Atheism  ma^,  notwith- 
standing, survive  or  reject  this  solution ; 
for,  admitting  the  substance  of  mind,  on 
the  ground  of  its  self- consciousness,  it 
may  deny  substance  to  matter,  from  its 
incapacity  of  demonstration;  and  thus 
may  reign  and  revel,  just  at  that  point 
of  indifiference  where  the  divine  and 
human  arc  identified  in  community. 
Man  at  this  point  may  idolise  himself 
as  God.  and  in  self-adoration  see  but 
himself  in  the  total  universe  of  being. 
Such  a  man  makes  himself  a  god,  and 
the  onlv  god,  for  he  to  himself  is  the 
only  bemg  in  the  universe.  Reminis- 
cent of  no  beginning,  and  anticipant  of 
ru>  conclusion,  he  has  in  himself  the 
negative  evidence — the  only  evidence 
in  this  case  possible — of  his  own  eter* 
nity,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  immu- 
tability of  his  consciousness.  Sentient 
of  matter  only  as  a  sensation,  and  of  a 
sensation  only  as  a  modification  of  a 
sentient  being,  he  sees  in  all  the  objects 
of  his  perceptions  only  so  many  affirm- 
ations of  his  own  subject,  and  in  his 
own  subject  tlie  substance  of  all  that  he 
is  L-npable  of  perceiving.  This  state  of 
mi  net  may,  moreover,  be  modified  by 
the  consciousness  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  other  being  in  the  temporal 
impressions  which  it  receives ;  but,  ne- 
vertlieless,  it  still  remains  alone  in  Its 
own  peculiar  field —  the  eternal  and 
the  infinite.  This  is  the  kind  of  Athe- 
ism which  is  current  among  the  Swe- 
denborgians,  and  with  some  classes  of 
mystics.  The  eternal  and  the  infinite 
are  the  mind's  own  attributes;  they 
are  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  man 
perceives  that  those  attributes  are  laws 
of  his  being  which  lie  cannot  claim 
credit  for  pronouncing,  and  has  not 
the  power,  though  he  may  have  the 
will,  to  break,  that  he  is  fain  to  confess 
a  will  of  stronger  potency ;  and  there- 
fore another  Being,  to  whom  his  own 
is  in  subjection,  notwithstanding  the 
sense  of  liberty  with  which  all  its  acts 
are  performed. 

Evidences  of  these  states  of  mind 
arc,  except  the  last,  abundantly  scat- 
tered over  the  poetry  of  Shelley.  Thus 
he  apostrophises  the  "  Spirit  of  Na- 
ture, conceding  thereby  to  nature  a 
substantial  being  independent  of  his 
own,  yet  admitting  none  other  but  hers 


and  his— nav,  denying  it  in  these  au- 
dacious words, — 

**  Spirit  of  Nature !  all-sufficing  power, 
Necetsitv  1  thou  mother  of  the  world  I 
Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  tliou 
Kequirest  no  prayers  nor  praises !" 

Queen  Mab,  vi. 

The  spirit  of  which  he  was  not  yet  be- 
come conscious,  was  the  spirit  named 
not  of  necessity,  but  of  liberty ;  and  yet 
with  an  inconsistency,  in  which  he 
stood  not  alone  in  his  early  days,  by 
him  was  liberty  sought  in  the  tield  of 
that  spirit  witom  he  named  Necessity, 
and  rightly  named, —  for  necessity  \% 
the  sum  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
laws  of  nature  operate.  The  cry  was 
for  natural  freedom  —  a  thing  which 
never  had  existed,  never  could  exist — 
and  madly  identified  it  with  natural 
necessity,  which  verily  existed,  and  as 
men  found  at  lenslh,  to  their  cost,  was 
indeed  irresistible.  Tlie  absurdity, 
however,  was  rather  in  practice  than  in 
speculation.  In  tlie  latter,  the  following 
passage  presents  the  type  of  the  creed, 
as  promulgated  by  these  theorists : 

"  Tbrouffhout  these  infinite  orbs  of  min. 
gling  light, 

Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  dif- 
fused 

A  spirit  of  activity  and  life, 

Thut  knows  no  term,  cessation,  nor 
decay ; 

That  fades  not  when  the  lamp  of  earthly 
life. 

Extinguished  in  the  dampness  of  the 
grave, 

Awhile  there  slumbers,  more  than  when 
the  babe 

In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  feels 

'J  be  imnalses  of  suhlunarr  things. 

And  all  is  wonder  to  tJie  unpractised 
sense; 

But  active,  steadfast,  and  eternal,  still 

Guides  the  fierce  whirlwind,  in  the  tem- 
pest roars, 

Cheers  in  the  dny,  breathes  in  the  balmy 
eroves, 

Strengthens  in  health,  and  poisons  in  dis- 

And  in  the  storm  of  change,  that  cease- 
lessly 

Rolls  round  the  eternal  universe,  and 
shakes 

Its  ondecaying  battlement,  presides, 

Apportioning  with  irresistible  law 

The  place  each  spring  of  its  machine 
sbuUaU; 

So  that,  when  waves  on  waves  tumul- 
tuous  heap 

Confusion  to  the  clouds,  and  fiercely 
driven  ^  ^ 
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Heareo's  Ugbtningt  icorcb  the  uprooted 

ocean-fordu. 
Whilst  to  the  eye  of  shipwrecked  ma- 
riner. 
Lone  sitting  on  tlio  bare  and  shuddering 

rook, 
AH    seem8    unlinked    contingency    and 

chance. 
No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 
A  vague  and  unnecessitated  task, 
Or  acU  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act. 
Even  the  minutest  molecule  of  light, 
That  in  an  April  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow 
Fulfils  its  destined  though  invisible  work. 
The  universal  spirit  guides ;  nor  less, 
Whi>n  merciless  ambition,  or  mad  zeal, 
Hms  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle- 
field. 
That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each 

other's  graves. 
And  call  the  sad  work  glory,  does  it  rule 
All  passions :  not  a  thought,  a  will,  an 

act. 
No  working  of  the  tyrant's  moody  mind, 
Nor  one  misgiving  of  the  slaves  who 

boast 
Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  shame  they 

feel, 
Nor  the  events  enchaining  every  will, 
That  from  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time 
Have  drawn  all-influencing  virtue,  pass 
Uurecoj^nised  or  unforeseen  by  thee. 
Soul  of  the  Universe  I  eternal  spring 
Of  life  and  death,  of  happiness  and  wo. 
Of  all    that   chequers   the    phantasmal 

scene 
That  floats  before  our  eyes  in  wavering 

light. 
Which  gleams  but  on  the  darkness  of 
our  prison, 

Whose  chains  and  massy  walls 
We  feci,  but  cannot  see'" 

In  this  passage  the  mind  itself  is 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  this  neces- 
sity, and  therein  is  not  distinguished 
from  a  natural  object.  It  forms  part  of 
'*  the  phantasmal  scene.**  In  one  of 
Shelley  s  latest  works,  the  Hellas,  the 
Berkleian  theory  seems  to  be  announced 
in  terms  which,  it  will  be  seen,  assert 
the  being  of  mind  and  the  non-existence 
of  matter ;  but  connected  with  references 
to  a  more  advanced  system  of  philo- 
sophising. 

**  Sultan  !  talk  no  mart 
Of  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past ; 
But  look  ou  that  which  cannot  change — 

tlie  one 
The  unborn  and  undying.     Earth  and 

ocean. 
Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  or  light  that 

gem 
The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air, 
This  firmament  pavilioned  upon  chaos. 


With  all  its  creasets  of  immortal  fir», 
Wboae  ootwalls,  bastioned  impregiiablj 
Against  the  escape  of  boldest  thou^ts, 

repels  them 
As  Calpe  the  Atlantic  clou  da— this  whole 
Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts. 

and  flowers, 
W^ith  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  work- 
ings 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease 

to  be. 
Is  but  a  vision :  all  that  it  inherits 
Are*  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  bobbles,  and 

dreams; 
Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor 

less 
The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadQws 
Of  thought's  eternal  flight — they  have  no 

being; 
Nought  is  but  that  it  fiaels  itself  to  be. 
**  Mahomet.  What  meanest  thou !  thy 

words  stream  like  a  tempest 
Of  dazzling  mist  within  my  brain— they 

shake 
The  earth  on  which  I  stand,  and  hang 

like  night 
On  heaven  above  me.    What  can  they 

avail? 
They  cast  on  all  things,  surest,  brig^fatest, 

best. 
Doubt,  insecurity,  astonishment. 

*'  Ahasiterns,  Mistake  me  not !     All  is 

contained  in  each ; 
Dodona's  forest  to  an  acorn's  cup. 
Is  that  which  has  been  or  will  be,  to  that 
Which  is  — the  absent  to  the  present. 

Thought 
Alone,  and    its    quick    elements,  will, 

passion. 
Reason,  imagination,  cannot  die; 
They  are  what  that  which  they  regard 

appears. 
The  stuff  whence  mutability  can  weave 
All  that  it  hath  dominion  o'er— worlds, 

worms. 
Empires,  and  superstitions.     What  has 

thought 
To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circum- 
stance'! 
Wonld'st  thou  behold  the  future  t  ask, 

and  have  !'*  &c. 

But  the  reality  which  he  so  lauds  in 
this  extract  is  stated  to  be  something 
distinct  from  tlie  "Thee  and  Me** of 
the  interlocutors.  The  "  unborn  and 
the  undying  **  is  a  being  independent 
of  them  and  of  roan  generally.  This 
strictly  taken  would  again  include  the 
mind  among  the  appearances  of  the 

f)henomenal  universe.  But  then  the 
ine,  <<  Nought  is  but  that  it  feeb  itself 
to  be,**  would  induce  us  to  put  the 
question,  Does  man  not  feel,  and  feel 
himself  to  be  ?    Does  lie,  then,  contain 
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the  "  all"— and  is  there  no  "  all  "but 
what  be  contains?  Or  has  he  refer- 
ence to  otiier  being,  of  which  what  is 
^  unborn  and  undying"  in  himself  is 
the  human  image?  Again, —  is  this 
other  being  distinct  from  the  aforesaid 
spirit  of  nature,  or  substance  of  matter ; 
and  is  tlie  spirit  or  substance  of  mind 
free  from  the  law  of  necessity,  and 
therefore  distinct  from  that  of  nature  ? 
We  need  clear  responses  to  these  in- 
quiries ;  but  we  find  no  further  "^vi- 
dence  in  this  poem.  Let  us  try  an- 
other. 

In  the  Pronietheta  Unbound,  the 
Mysterious  Demogorgvn  is  summoned 
to  give  some  answers. 

••  Scene  IV,  The  Cave  0/'Demogoroon. 
Asia,  and  Panthea. 

"  Panthea,  What  veiled  form  sits  ou 

that  ebon  throne  1 
**  A$ia,  The  reil  has  fallen. 
*'  Pan.  I  see  a  mighty  darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  power,  and  rays  of 

gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  from  the  meridian 

son, 
Ungased  upon  and  shapeless;   neither 

limb. 
Nor  form,  nor  outline  ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  living  spirit. 

"  Demagorgon.  Ask  what  thou  wouldst 

know. 
"  Asia,  What  canst  thou  telH 
"  Dem,    All  things  thou  darest  de- 
mand. 
*'  A§ia.  Who  made  the  living  world  t 
"  Dem.  God. 
"  Asia.  Who  made  all 
That  it  contains, —  thought,  passion,  rea- 
son, will. 
Imagination  ? 

*'  Dem,  Ood :  Almighty  God. 
"  Asia.  Who  made  that  sense  which, 
when  the  winds  of  spring 
In  rarest  visitation,  or  the  voice 
Of  one  beloved  hetird  in  youth  alone, 
Fills  the  faint  eyes  with   falling  tears 

which  dim 
The  radiant  looks  of  unbewailing  flowers. 
And  leaves  the  peopled  earth  a  solitude. 
When  it  returns  no  more  1 
••  Detn,  Merciful  God!" 

Now,  to  the  benefit  of  these  replies 
we  think  Shelley  entitled.  With  what 
consistency,  then,  did  he  still  continue 
to  write  himself  •*  Atlieist?"  Did  he 
distinguish  between  this  God  and  the 
Jove  or  Jupiter,  by  whom  he  named 
the  god  of  vulgar  worship  ?  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  god  of  the  sensual 
man  is,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
an  idol,  and  not  the  true  God.    We 


suspect  that  Shelley's  Atheism  con- 
sisted in  the  denial  of  this  usurper,  who, 
nevertheless,  is,  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul,  emphatically  ^  the  God  of  this 
World,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Powers 
of  the  Air." 

It  appears,  and  always  has  appeared, 
to  us,  that  this  grand  fiible  is  best  in- 
terpreted upon  tlie  simplest  princi- 
ples. .£schylus  hnd  no  intention,  as 
we  believe,  to  exhibit  his  hero  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  idea  of  Oeiiy  itself,  but 
only  to  that  law  of  nature  by  which  man, 
in  all  his  efforts  at  impiovement  is  com- 
pelled into  submission.  A  great  quarry 
is  given  to  him  as  an  artist  to  work  in, 
but  the  material  is  rude  and  stubborn  ; 
and  the  result  producible  is  not  ex- 
actly that  shape  which  was  desired  and 
preconceived,  but  such  only  as,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  can  be  brought 
out ;  which  at  best  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation more  or  less  remote  to  the 
mental  archet>pe.  Man  himself,  so 
far  as  he  is  exhibited  in  timCf  is  com- 
pellable by  the  same  necessity  ihat  con- 
trols nature  at  large.  To  this  nature 
lie  is  chained  as  to  a  rock ;  and  the  en- 
deavour which  he  makes,  and  the  per- 
severance he  exhibits,  to  ameliorate  its 
primitive  conditions,  by  the  inveniion 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  social  institutions,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  struggles  and  the  indo- 
mitable will  of  Prometheus.  Further, 
it  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  such  arts  and  sciences — the 
bene^tors  of  their  race — instead  of 
meeting  with  a  return  of  gratitude,  are 
cruelly  entreated  of  their  fellows,  and 
their  sufferings  are  represented  in  those 
of  Prometheus.  All  the  prejudices 
and  perils  \%hicli  they  have  to  combat 
and  to  vanquish — nay,  the  death  itself 
which  they  have  to  brave,  and  which, 
indeed,  the  moral  man  who  would  re- 
deem the  victim  reduced  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  sensualism  must  endure,  are  in 
his  person  and  pains  typified  and  il- 
lustrated. Shelley  gives  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  great  sacrifice  rendered 
necessary  by  this  state  of  the  world ; 
and  he  passes  on  to  consider  (what 
never  can  be  meditated  without  pro- 
found sorrow  and  anger)  the  imperfect 
and  perverse  manner  in  which  the  reli- 
gion tauglit  by  the  Divine  sufferer  has 
been  represented  bydegeneratechurches 
and  persecuting  states.  Hence  he  is 
led  to  conclude,  that  **  those  who  do 
endure  deep  wrongs  for  man,  and 
scorn,  and  chains,  b^gj^^ajp^^l^^f ^ 
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fold  torment  on  themselves  and  him." 
At  this  conclusion  we  diink  that  he  ar- 
rives too  hastily.  There  is  a  triumph 
in  their  torment  which  he  seems  (liere, 
at  least)  not  to  have  taken  into  calcula- 
tion ;  and  as  to  the  race,  whatever  im- 
pediments Truth  may  meet  with  for  a 
time,  or  even  for  all  time,  her  victory 
is  ever  sure,  and  in  eternity  is  never  in 
abeyance.  Notwithstanding  the  abuses 
which  the  name  of  Truth  is  assumed  to 
sanction,  still  the  assumption  itself 
serves  as  cover  for  a  secret  influence, 
which  at  all  times  secures  an  elect 
number  of  votaries,  and  finally  may 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  Meanwhile, 
though  strongly  expressed,  the  facts  are 
even  as  stated  in  tlie  following  pass- 
ages:— 

"  The  wise,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the 

just, 
Whom  thy  slaves  bate  for  being  like  to 

thee, 
Some  hunted    by  foul  lies  from  their 

heart's  borne. 
An  early^chosen,  lute-lamented  home  ; 
As  hooded  ounces  cling  to  the  driven 

hind; 
8ome  linked  to  corpses  in  unwholesome 

cells ; 
Some— Hear  I  not  the  multitude  laugh 

loud? 
Impaled  in  lingering  (ire :   and  mighty 

realms 
Float  by  my  feet,  like  sea-uprooted  isles. 
Whose  sous  are  kneaded  down  in  com- 
mon blood 
By  Ibe  red  light  of  their  own  burning 

homes. 
'*  Fury,    Blood   thou  canst  see,  and 

fire  ;  nnd  canst  hear  groans ; 
Worse  things,  unheard,  unseen,  remain 

behind. 
*'  Pro,  Worse? 
••  Fury,  In  each  human  heart  terror 

survives 
The  ruin  it  has  gorged  :  the  loftiest  fear 
All  that  they  would  disdain  to  think  were 

true: 
Hypocrisy  nnd  custom  make  their  minds 
The  fanes  of  many  a  worship,  now  out- 
worn, 
lliey  dare  not  devise  good  for  man's 

estate ; 
A«d  yet  they  know  not  that  they  do  not 

dare. 
The  good  wont  power,  but  to  weop  bar- 
ren tears } 
The  jMWf  rful  goodness  want,  worse  need 

for  them ; 
The  wiae  want  love  j  and  those  who  love 

want  wisdom ; 
And  nil  hest  things  are  thus  coofosed  to 

ill. 


Many  are  strong,  and  rieh,  and  would  be 

just. 
But  live  among  their  suffering  ftliow- 

men 
As  if  none  felt :  they  know  not  what  tliey 
do. 
"  Pro.  Thy  words  are  like  a  doad  of 
winged  snakes ; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not. 
•'  Fury,  iTiou  piliest  them  t    I  speak 
no  more !  {vanishes),** 

We  repeat,  tliat  these  are  the  facts  of 
history,  and  of  our  daily  life.  It  is  the 
natural  man — and  every  roan  is  more 
or  less  so — which  throws  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  spiritual  maoi  and  of 
whatsoever  is  spiritual  in  himself.  To 
him  who  seeks  to  overcome  them  in 
himself  and  others,  we  learn,  also,  froai 
this  fable,  divine  attributes  are  as- 
cribed. Prometheus  is  not  man  only 
— he  is  a  god,  and  as  such  he  is  drawn 
both  by  JEschylus  and  by  Slielley .  This 
ililschylus  is  impatient  to  declare,  and 
makes  Vulcan  assert  it  in  the  very  se- 
cond speech  of  his  drama.  Take  it  in 
a  terza  rima  version  of  our  own. 

**  So  far,  then.  Strength  and  Power !  Ve 
have  done  even  all 

That  Jove  enjoined  you,  with  a  w^illing 
bent. 

Yet  would  that  I  had  not  to  hind  in 
thrall 

A  fellow  god  within  this  stormy  hold ! 

But  I  must  gather  courage— or  may  fall. 

For  not  to  strive  with  Him  am  I  so  bold 

As  thou,  O  Themis*  son !  high-counselled 
son 

Of  right- advising  mother!  but — con- 
trolled— 

Beluctant,  thee  reluctant  rivet  on 

Height,  fur  from  men,  with  links  of  ada- 
mant-— 

Thee  mortal  voice  or  form  hers  visit 
none  — 

But  the  bright  sun  shall  parch  that  woskl 
enchant. 

And  his  glad  radiance  change  thy  beau- 
ty's bloom ; 

And  for  night's  starry  mantle  thou  shalt 
pant. 

To  hide  the  glare,  nor  less  that  he  the 
gloom 

Again  disjierse,  and  melt  ut  grateful 
morn 

The  hoar-frost  from  the  limbs  it  would 
consume. 

For  aye,  till  thy  Redeemer  shall  be  bom, 

The  weight  of  present  evil  shall  oppress 

The  Friend  of  Man.  Such  doom  is  thine 
forlorn ! 

A  god,  not  dreading  wrath  divine,  to 
bless 

The  race  of  mortals  thou  hast  dared  be* 
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What  justice  neetls,  aiid  now  art  com- 
fortless ; 

This  rook  tbj  slec^pless  station,  fixed  in 
bond, 

Ne'er  to  reelime  nor  bend  the  wearied 
knee} 

Useless  thy  groans  —  thy  lamentations 
fond  — 

For  new  to  power,  and  thence  severe,  is 
Her 

Return  we  now  to  Shelley.  Pro- 
nietheuS)  delivered  from  the  taunts  of 
the  furies,  by  the  astounding  si^ll  he 
uiteredylbat  they  to  him,  notwiihs!and- 
ing  his  agonies,  were  objects  of  pity,  is 
left  alone  with  Panthea,  lone,  and  Mo- 
tlier  Earth. 

"  Pw,  Ah  wo ! 

Ah  wo  !     Alas  !    pain,  pain  ever,  for 

ever! 
I  close  my  tcailess  eyes,  but  see  more 

clear 
Thy    works   within    my   wo-illumined 

mind. 
Thou  subtle  tyrant !     Peace  is  in  the 

grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and 

good: 
I  am  a  god,  and  cannot  find  it  there. 
Nor  would  I  seek  it ;  for,  though  dread 

revenge, 
This  is  defeat,  fierce  king,  not  victory. 
The  sights  with  which  thou  torturest 

gird  my  soul 
With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  the^  shall  be  no  types  of  things 

which  are* 
**  Pan.  Aka!  what  sawest  thoa  ? 
'*  Pro,  There  are  two  woes ; 
To  speak,  and  to  behold ;  then  spare  me 

one. 
Names  are  there,  Nature's  sacred  watch- 
words, they 
Were  borne  aloft  in  bright  emblazoliry  ; 
The  nations  thronged  around,  and  ened 

aloud. 
As  with  one  voice,  Truth,  liberty,  and 

love! 
Suddenly  fierce  confusion  fell  from  heaven 
Among  them:  there  was  strife,  deceit, 

and  fear : 
Tyrants  rushed  in,  ond  did  divide  the 

spoil. 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw, 
"  Th9  Earth.   1  felt  thy  torture,  son, 

with  such  mixed  joy 
As  pain  and  virtue  give.    To  cheer  thy 

state 
1  bid  ascend  those  aubfle  and  ftiir  spirits. 
Whose  homes  ere  the  dim  caves  of  hu' 

man  thought. 
And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind, 
1  ts  world-surrounding  ether  j  they  behold 
I^yond  that  twilight  realm,  as  in  a  glass. 
The  future :  may  they  speak  comfort  to 

thee! 


"  Pan.  Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of 
spirits  gather. 
Like  flocks  of  clouds  in  sprihg's  delight- 
ful weather. 
Thronging  in  the  blue  air ! 

*'  lon€.  And  see !  more  come. 
Like  fountain-vapours  when  the  winds 

are  dumb, 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  scattered 

lines ; 
And,  hark  !  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines  1 
Is  it  the  lake  1    Is  it  tl>e  waterlall  1 
*'  Pan.  Tis  something  sadder, swoetef, 
Ux  than  all." 

Tliese  spirits  sing  lays  of  hope,  and 
anthems  of  fair  prophecy,  which,  they 
well  say,  begins  and  ends  in  Pro- 
metheus ;  as  in  his  endurance,  and  the 
patience  which  he  opposes  to  suffering, 
earnest  is  given  of  the  final  triumph. 
We  have  somewhere  above  accused 
Shelley  of  a  one-sided,  or  partial,  view 
of  the  course  of  human  affairs;  but,  of 
a  truth,  this  was  witli  him  a  point  of 
art  in  the  construction  of  this  poem  :  it 
was  not  until  the  conclusion  that  lie 
could  give  the  remaining  aspects  of  the 
truth,  which,  until  then,  was  in  a  state 
of  dramatic  developement,  and,  of 
course,  uncertainty.  Neither  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  \ery  opening 
lines  of  the  poem,  he  has  indicated  tlie 
being  of  a  Power  higlier  than  Jove, 
apostrophising  the  latter  (in  tl>e  person 
of  his  hero)  as 

"  Monarch  of  gods  and  demons,  and  ail 

tphiti 
But  one.** 

And  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the 
before-quoted  dialogue  ivith  Demogor- 
gon,  he  is  careful  to  distitiguish  him 
JProm  the  God  who  made  the  living 
world,  with  thought,  passion,  reason, 
will,  imagination,  and  the  sense.  Asia 
proceeds  to  ask, — 

**  And  who  made  terror,  madness,  crimoi 

remorse, 
Which,  from  the  links  of  the  gr^at  chain 

of  things 
To  every  thought  within   the  mind  of 

man^ 
Sway  and  drag  heavily,  and  each  one 

reels 
Under  the  load  towards  the  pit  of  death  ; 
Abandoned  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to 

hate; 
And    self- contempt,    bitterer    to    drink 

than  blood ; 
Pain,    whose    unheeded    and    familiar 

speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  ahiieks,  day  aftet 

And  h^ll,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  hell?  -^ 
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"  Dem,  He  rei^s. 

'*  A$ia.  Utt«r  his  name  :  a  world  pin- 
ing in  pain 
Asks  but  bis  name :   curses  shall  drag 
him  down. 

**  Dem,  He  reigns. 

**  Asia,  I  feel,  I  know  it:  whol 

••  Dem,  He  reigns. 

"  Ana,  Who  r«igns  Y* 

And  then,  to  wring  a  less  ambiguous 
answer,  she  goes  through  the  well- 
known  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  story  of  Prometheus,  concluding  it 
with  a  repetition  of  her  demand. 
"  But  who  rains  down 
»il,  the  immedicable  plague ;  which, 

while 
Man  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  god, 
And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on 
The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of 

earth, 
The  outcast,  the  abandoned,  the  alone  1 
Not  Jove,  while  yet  his  frown  shook 

heaven,  ay,  when 
His  adversary  from  adamantine  chains 
Cursed  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave. 

Declare 
Who  is  his  master  1  Is  he,  too,  a  slave  1 
"  Dem,  All  spirits  are  enslaved  which 
serve  things  evil : 
Thou  know'st  if  Jupiter  be  such,  or  no. 
'*  Asia,  Whom  call'dst  thou  Godt 
''  Dem,  I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak. 
For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things. 
**  Asia,    Who   is  the  master  of  the 

slave  1 
"  Dem,  If  the  abyss 
Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets.  But  a  voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  imageless ; 
For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 
On  the  revolving  world  !    What  to  bid 

speak 
Fate,  time,  occasion,  chance,  and  change? 

To  these 
All  things  are  subject  but  £temal  Love." 

And  thus  Deinogorgon  refers  her  to 
her  own  heart  for  a  belter  god  than  can 
be  given  by  the  natural  theologians. 
With  these,  nature  and  deity  are  inter- 
changeable terms, — one  sul>sti(utes  the 
other,  and  of  the  two  they  prefer  na- 
ture ;  and  it  is  this  confusion  of  the 
two  opposite  Joves  to  which  the  car- 
nal mind  is  so  prone,  at  which  the 
poet  hints ;  and  then,  high  above  the 
vulgar  idol,  enthrones  Eternal  Love,  in 
a  sphere  of  immunity  from  fate,  lime, 
occasion,  chance,  and  change.  To  this 
Asia  very  properly  replies : 

*•  So  much  I  asked  before,  and  my  heart 

gave 
The  response  thou  hast  given;  and  of 

such  truths 
Each  to  iuelf  must  be  the  oracle." 


And  now  the  Hour  hastens  when 
such  oracle  shall  be  universally  spoken, 
and  become  intelligible  to  all, — when 
shall  be  fully  understood  those  wise 
and  lovely  songs  of  swart  Silenus, — 
"  Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  God,  and 

chaos  old. 
And  Love,  and  the  chained  Tltan^s  woful 

dooms. 
And  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make 

the  earth 
One    brotherhood  ;    delightful    strains 

which  cheer 
Our  solitary  twilight,  and  which  charm 
To  silence  the  unen vying  nightingales.'* 

The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  occu- 
pied by  this  grand  reconciliation.  We 
confess  that  we  are  not  exactly  satis- 
fied either  with  the  means  or  the  agency 
by  which  this  desirable  consummation 
is  effected. 

And  now  we  listen  to  the  dialogue 
between  Ocean  and  Apollo,  the  latter 
of  whom  relates  to  the  former  the  story 
ofDemogorgon*sastoanding&]l.  Poeti- 
cal is  this  in  all  its  parts,and  marvelloosly 
so  in  that  great  line  uttered  by  Ocean, 
as  the  sound  of  waves  is  hearcf,-^ 
*'  It  is  the  unpastured  sea  hungering  for 
cahn." 

Next  Hercules  unbinds  Prometbeus, 
announcing  thus  the  moral  of  the  tale: 
"  Most  glorious  among  spirits,  thus  doth 

strength 
To  wisdom,  courage,  and  long-snffiMiag 

love. 
And  thee,  who  art  the  form  thej  animate. 
Minister  like  a  slave." 

And  tlien  a  millennium  of  joy  is  sha- 
dowed forth  in  exquisite  verses,  spoken 
by  Prometheus,  lone,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Hour,  and  the  £arth.  In  the  next 
scene  we  have  a  new  character,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  who  it 
seems  had,  ere  Jove  reigned,  loved 
Asia,  and  now  tells  her  the  ule  of  the 
world's  renovation,  and  how  that  **  all 
things  had  put  their  evil  nature  off." 
With  similar  news  the  Spirit  of  the 
Hour  enters  to  them.  And  so  the 
fourti)  and  last  act  opens  with  lyric 
celebrations  of  the  great  and  universal 
triumph, —  love  interpenetrating  and 
subduing  all  things — spirits  and  men. 
Earth  and  heaven,  moon  and  stars, 
unite  in  successive  songs  of  gmtulation 
and  rejoicing.  And  then  the  poem 
thus  magnificently  concludes: — 
'*  Dem,  This  is  the  day,  which,  down 

the  void  abysm, 
At  the  Earth -bom's  spell,  yawns  for 

Heaven's  despptism :,, , ,  ,^ 
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And    Conquest   is   dragged    captive 

tbrou^  tbe  deep : 
Lo7e,  from  its  awfiil  throne  of  patient 

power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy 

hour 
Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  slippery, 

steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  craglike  agony, 

springs 
And  folds  o?er  the  world  its  healing 

wings. 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  En- 
durance, 

These  are  the  seab  of  that  most  firm 
assurance 
Which  bars  the  pit  orer  Destruction's 
strength; 

And  if,  with  infirm  hand.  Eternity, 

Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should 
firee 
The  Serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with 
his  length, 

These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassume 

An  empire  o*er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  in. 
finite; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or 
night ; 
To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omni. 
potent ; 

To  lore  and  bear;  to  hope,  till  Hope 
creates 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  con- 
templates; 
Neither   to    change,  nor  Batter,  nor 
repent: 

This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan  !  is  to  be 

Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and 


This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and 
Victory!" 

Thus  ends  the  Prometheus  Unbound, 
Both  this  poem  and  its  archetype,  by 
.^schylus,  are  the  ofrspring  of  those 
transcendental  ideas  which  belong  to 
Man  as  dweller  of  Eternity  and  right- 
hand  fellow  of  the  Infinite;  and  the 
presence  of  which  induces  discontent 
with  all  temporal  conditions^  how  per- 
fect soever  as  such.  The  mind  that 
contemplates  their  excellence  must  re- 
turn dissatisfied  to  the  representations 
which  substitute  them  in  the  visible 
world.  They  are  the  standards  of  per- 
sons and  things,  approximations  to 
which  only  can  be  realised.  No  insti- 
tution, whether  political  or  religious, 
was  ever,  or  could  be,  any  thing  more 
than  an  approximation  lo  this  exemplar 
in  the  soul  of  sage,  or  saint,  or  savage. 
No  man  ever  has,  or  ever  will  fulfil,  in 
hb  own  character  and  conduct,  the 
demands  of  tbe  moral  law^as  enshrined 


in  his  conscience.  Hence  a  wise 
yearning  for  a  better  state  of  things — 
an  infinite,  unsatisfiable  desire,  that 
expresses  itself  in  sighs  pioibund  as 
Aaes,  and  in  aspirations  that  aim  at 
heaven :  a  Titanic  war,  and  a  universal 
rebellion  against  Nature,  from  which 
the  strongest  giant  retreats  ba£9ed,  and 
in  his  agony  and  anguish  blasphemes, 
or  seems  to  blaspheme,  against  her 
Author. 

The  words  that  we  have  just  uttered 
are  of  mightiest  import  Those  tran- 
scendental Ideas,  which  lead  to  results 
so  astounding,  are,  nevertheless,  the 
bases  of  all  churches  and  all  states — 
they  are  tlie  principles  out  of  which 
these  emanate.  All  the  opinions  and 
creeds  in  the  worid  are  but  dim  reflexes 
of  those  livins  powers  —  all  objects  of 
worship  are  but  images  that  represent 
them.  And  if  these  be  condemned  for 
idols,  and  cursed  as  the  fiends  of  super- 
stition, it  is  only  because  tlieir  great 
originals  are  in  the  mind  of  the  Icono- 
clast, and  demand  representations  still 
diviner.  Grant  them  tliese ;  still  they 
are  inadequately  expressed,  and  the 
insatiable  demand  needs  repetition: 
and  age  after  age  will  be  repeated, 
until  the  consummation  so  devoutly 
wished  for  shall  terminate  that  myste- 
rious pain  in  which  all  things  must  pre- 
viously  travail  together — a  pain  with 
which  apostles  and  prophets  have 
groaned  within  themselves,  because  the 
sons  of  God  are  not  yet  manifested. 

These  are  truths,  divinely  registered 
in  the  records  of  revelation.  Ineir  in- 
fluence evidently  overwhelmed,  with 
an  almost  intolerable  weight  of  shadow 
and  cloud,  and  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep,  the  mind  of  Shelley.  But  he 
ncitoer  understood  himself,  nor  was 
understood  of  the  world.  He  was  un- 
intelligible to  himself  and  to  it,  because 
his  expectations  were  irrational  and  his 
perceptions  prejudiced.  And  here  it 
IS  tliat  Shelley  is  distinguished  from 
his  great  master,  Wordsworth.  Words- 
worth acknowledges,  both  in  nature 
and  society,  affirmations,  where  Shelley 
only  recognises  negations,  of  these  spi- 
ritual principles.  Take  the  fine  open- 
ing of  the  sixth  book  of  The  Excursion: 

*'  Hail  to  the  Crown  by  Freedom  shaped 

—  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow !  and  to  the 

Throne 
Whereon  he  sits !    Whose  deep  Founda- 

tions  lie  r 

In  veneration  and  the  people's  lotd^iC 
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Whose  tUp*  we  eqvHj, 

— HaUtotke  StBto  of  EaglMd!    Awd 

eomjmm 
wail  Uiit  a  whilrtiow  at  (Uroat, 
MmUIo  tb«s|itnUnlFabneo#lMrCk«veb, 
Foonded  in  truth ;  by  blood  of  Mart  jrdoai 
Cemeotad;  bvtbehanda  of  Wi«loiD  reared 
In  beaatj  of  holiness,  with  ordered  ponp. 
Decent  and  nnreproTed,  The  voice,  that 

greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both  ; 
That,  matoally  protected  and  sostaiiied. 
They  Bay  endure  as  loDg  as  aea  svnmiMb 
This  fiivoarcd  lead,  or  swishine  wama 

hersoU.*' 

Such  is  tb«  manner  in  which  Words- 
worth rejoices  io  these  approximations 
to  what  religion  and  goTemroent  ought 
to  be ;  and  it  is  thus  that  he  perceiYcs, 
in  the  institutions  of  society ,  incarna- 
tions of  those  great  ideas.  SheHey, 
because  the  approximations  are  not 
closer  than  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, denies  their  title  to  the  name,  and 
disputes  the  presence  of  the  god  in  his 
own  temples,  and  his  likeness  in  hb 
own  statue.  Religion  with  him,  ac- 
jrordingly,  seen  in  the  light  of  history, 
and  as  exhibited  in  daily  life  and  opin- 
ion, is  a  **  prolific  fiend,  who  peoples 
earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men,  and 
heaTen  with  stars."  All  this,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  been  done  by  Super- 
stition ;  nevertheless  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  Superstition  herself  is  the 
religion  of  the  carnal  man,  and  is  the 
dawn  in  his  progress  to  a  brighter  day. 
Tlie  account  of  that  progress  is  cor- 
rectly enough  traced  in  Quren  Mab, 
but  with  a  most  suspicious  and  jealous 
pen.  The  poet  sees  the  evil,  but  not 
the  good;  he  perceives  not  that  it  is 
working  out  and  expressing,  though 
rudely,  the  very  idea  in  his  mind  which 
he  so  |)ertinaciously  opposes  to  it.  lie 
recognises  not  vet  the  profound  truth, 
that  ^  the  foolishness  of  men  is  the  wis- 
dom of  God  ;*'  yet,  though  thus  dark, 
he  usurps  the  prerogatives  of  divine 
intelligence,  and  declares,  not  in  mercy 
but  in  scorn,  **  The  stars  are  not  pure 
in  my  sight."  Shall  they  then  shine 
on  ?  "  Av/'  saith  He  who  made  them ; 
^  for  the  lowest  and  dimmest  forms  of 
matter  are  remote  affirmations  of  my 
glory,"  "  No,"  exclaims  the  human  up- 
start, "  Let  them  cease  to  be ;  for  they 
are  not  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect  1  These  impure  orbs,  stars? 
Tliere  are  no  stars ;  fer  these  are  un- 
worthy of  the  name  I  Are  these  the 
words  and  works  of  God  ?    They  are 
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unworthy  of  Divine  wisdoA,  aod  good- 
ness, anid  power!  And  if  the  God 
yoo  worship  be  ihe  maker  of  these, 
and  there  be  none  beside  him,  there  is 
no  God ;  for  such  a  being  answers  not 
the  model  in  my  imagiaatioo.**  And 
so,  witli  a  desperate  leap,  the  adven- 
turer scales  heaven  at  oooe,  aod  mea- 
sures himself  against  Omnipoteoce  ; 
and  is  not  blasted.  For,  secure  in  bis 
own  strength  aiKl  knowledge,  the  Al- 
mighty One  smiles  at  the  audacity 
which  proceeds  from  the  excellence  of 
his  creature :  in  a  word,  from  the  di- 
viner manifesiaiion  made  of  himself  io 
the  aspiring  soul,  than  io  any  object  of 
her  contemplation.  Whatever  perfiec- 
tion  she  anticipates,  he  is  pledged  to 
realise — and  will — and  such  realisation 
the  creature  will  perceive  in  proportioo 
to  the  degree  of  wisdom  that  it  attains, 
and  tlie  goodness  it  becomes  fitted  to 
exhibit. 

And  Shelley  saw  enough  of  ^ood 
even  in  the  present  disposition  of  things, 
to  encourage  him  in  the  hope  of  better. 
Ardent  as  this  hope  was,  it  had,  how- 
ever, been  nurtured  in  a  partial  school. 
It  was  his  belief  that  tlie  millennial 
state  is  possible  under  temporal  con- 
ditions. He,  like  Mr.  Owen,  of  La- 
nark, saw  no  reason  why  the  world 
should  not  be  now  as  it  micht  be,  let 
but  the  system  which  he  had  invented 
be  put  in  acL  Hence,  be  was  irritaled 
that  lie  should  be  moving  about  in  a 
world  unrealised,  yet  capable,  at  any 
moment,  of  the  realisation  that  he  de- 
sired. Here  was  tlie  error — the  great 
error.  To  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
scheme  of  improved  society  which  we 
find  portrayed  at  the  conclusions  of 
Queen  Mab  and  Promeikeus  Vnhomft 
i)lK>n  which  there  will  always  be  dif- 
ferent opinions,  it  is  sufl^cient  to  state, 
as  we  believe  the  fact  is,  that  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  human  race  is  not  ulti- 
mately attainable  in  a  world  of  time. 
Tlie  first  and  second  childhood  of  the 
world,  as  we  long  ago  observed,  are 
the  poetical  periods  of  imi^;Tnation, 
<*  glorious  with  exhalations  of  the  dawn,** 
or  with  the  hues  of  sunset. 

Shelley,  however,  was  not  conscious 
of  being  a  foreigner  on  the  earth,  and 
a  wanderer,  as  the  fathers  of  the  tuneful 
art  were  before  him.  Earth  was  to 
him  a  mother,  and  much  is  she  loved 
by  him  in  the  person  of  Prometheus : 

"  Veoerablo  mother ! 
An  else  who  lire  and  suffer  take  from  thee 
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SooM  comfort;  Boweri,  opd  iiuiu,  and 

bftppy  soundii, 
And  love,  thoagh  fleeting." 

And  in  Quern  Mab  his  ''  happy  earth  " 
is  the  "  reality  of  heaven."  But,  even 
tlien,  slie  would  only  be  a  real  appear^ 
ance — only  the  shadow  of  good  tilings, 
which  are  as  present  now  as  they  will 
be  then.  Shelley  did  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  this  pliantoro-world 
and  the  reality  which  it  could  only 
typify.  Thus  he  confounded  the  tu* 
l>erstitions  of  carnal  men  and  carnal 
periods  with  Religion,  as  it  is  in  the 
JUea,  and  left  both  the  Truth  worshi^v 
pedy  and  the  Worship  itself,  without 
name.  Electing  to  see  no  God  but 
''  the  god  of  this  world,"  and  no  devo- 
tion purer  than  what  the  gross  world 
oflered,  in  denying  Uim,  and  rejecting 
it,  he  denied  and  rejected  all.  Thus, 
too,  lie  mixes  up  the  Ilebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures  with  the  mere  literal  inter- 
pretations in  which  only  Christians  of 
tlie  lowest  order  could  indulge.  Per- 
haps never  was  better  exhibited  the 
great  truth,  that ''  the  letter  killeth  and 
the  spirit  maketh  alive,"  than  in  Uie 
seventh  section  of  Queen  T^iab,  It 
presents  a  complete  specimen  of  the 
ar|;ument  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Ail 
this  is,  however,  no  sound  objection  to 
religion  or  the  divine  records,  though 
it  may  be  against  insincere  professors 
and  unillumined  commentators.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  Jhatuerus 
draws  a  true  though  melancholy  pic- 
ture:— 

"  Spirit !  no  year  of  my  eventful  being 
Has  passed  unstained  by  crime  and  mi- 

sery, 
Which  flows  from  God*g  own  faith.    I've 

marked  his  slaves, 
With  tongrues  whose  lies  ore  venomous, 

beguile 
The  insensate  mob,  and,  whilst  one  hand 

was  red 
With  murder,  feign  to  stretch  the  other  out 
For  brotherhood  and  peace :   and,  that 

they  now 
Babble  of  love  and  mercy^  whilst  their 

deeds 
Are  marked  with  all  the  narrowness  and 

crime 
That  freedom's  young  arm  dares  not  yet 

chastise. 
Heason  may  claim  our  gratitude,  who  now, 
Kstablisldng  tlie  imperishable  tlirono 
Of  truth,  and  stubborn  virtue,  maketh 

vain 
The  unprevailiug  malice  of  my  foe. 
Whose  bootless  rage  heaps  torments  for 

the  brave, 


Adds  impotent  eternities  to  pain. 
While  keenest  disappointment  racks  his 

breast 
To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  around  them 

ph*y. 
To  frustrate  or  to  sanctify  their  doom." 

We  repeat,  that  this  is  as  true  as  it 
is  a  melancholy  map  of  man's  history. 
To  say  nothing,  however,  of  its  being 
the  dark  side,  and  a  partial  view,  which 
is  here  presented,  still  it  can  never  be 
enough  asseverated  that  Religion  main- 
tains unblenched  majesty,  notwith- 
standing the  crimes  other  professors: 
for  even  the  hypocrite  cannot  help 
doing  her  honour,  by  the  very  assump- 
tion of  the  name  which  disgraces  and 
convicts  him  for  a  wretch  who  is  cri- 
minal in  deflance  of  better  knowledge. 
Sublime  in  serene  air,  she  keeps  her 
eternal  stale  — 

**  Mutability 
Rolls  underneath  her  feet." 

Truly  it  hath  been  as  night  with  the 
poor  earth  —  a  moon  and  starlight  re- 
flection of  the  glory  of  absent  truth.  But 
it  has  not  been  all  gloom;  there  has 
been,  and  still  is,  tlie  memory  of  tlie' 
solar  radiance.  And  even  so  is  the 
night  lioly,  since  it  preserves  remem- 
brances of  holier,  nay,  of  the  holiest. 
Anon  the  morning  coroeth,  and  moon 
and  stars  vanish ;  for  the  sun  himself, 
at  his 

**  Reappeaiing,  opes  the  seals 
Of  the  mysterious  tome,  and  supersedes 
Their   borrowed    lishts  —  tljeir    spirit* 
motived  wheels." 

Shelley's  errors  were  those  of  a  great 
mind;  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
his  own  was  that  of  an  age  whereof,  to 
speak  impartially,  the  virtues  were  not 
less  than  the  crimes.  Tlie  latter,  in- 
deed, were  of  alpine  altitude  and  ex- 
tension. But,  verily,  the  two  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  then  in  conflict, 
and  the  war  was  even  for  the  monarchy 
of  heaven.  Genius  and  demon,  angel 
and  spirit,  met  in  terrible  collision  :  in 
tlie  language  of  Shelley,  Demogorgon 
and  Jupiter  strove  together,  and  the 
two  sank 

*•  On  the  wide  waves  of  ruin, 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight 
Into  a  shoreless  sea." 

But  this  great  convulsion  was  not 
without  a  cause.  Tlie  imperfection  of 
governments  and  churches  had  become 
clear— crimes  had  been  committed  i^ 
the  name  of  the  Highest — and  acts 
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which  had  once  seemed  yirtues  were 
DOW,  to  the  purged  eye,  condenoned  as 
evil,  or,  at  best,  iDdifierent.  In  con- 
trast also  with  a  better  state  nigh  at 
band,  or  in  prospect,  even  a  good  one 
is  relatively  evil ;  and  since  even  to  be 
is  good,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
state  can  be  pronounced  positively 
evil.  And  in  this  fact  the  principle  of 
permanence  justifies  itself,  as  that  of 
progression  is  vindicated  by  the  super- 
seding of  the  relative  evil  by  an  ap- 
proaching good.  Hope  dawned  upon 
the  world — such  hope  as  had  never 
before  cheered  man :  but  the  gleam 
was  premature.  The  twilight,  though 
bright,  was  not  the  morning ;  and  the 
momentary  fulgor  proved  to  be  but  a 
flash  from  a  thundercloud  :  for  need  it 
was  that  tempest  should  clear  the  air, 
before  the  dawn  might  awaken  in 
beauty.  Has  the  storm  yet  passed  ? 
Dare  we  announce  the  coming  of  the 
hour  when  the  fairest  Eos  may  be  wel- 
comed, smiling  rosy  through  ihe  dews  ? 
Or  shall  we,  with  the  moody  Byron, 
exclaim,  "There  is  no  hope  for  na- 
tions V* 

Leaving  the  answer  to  a  fitter  occa- 
sion, proceed  we  to  impress  on  the 
attention  of  the  truly  pious  the  duty  of 
their  learning,  from  the  events  to  which 
we  have  somewhat  rhapsodically  al- 
luded, how  circumspectly  they  should 
walk,  and  how  solicitously  they  should 
strive  to  act  up  to  their  vocation. 
For  real  religion  is  not  a  system  of 
dogmas,  but  a  life ;  and  however  true 
it  be,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  philo- 
sophic intellect  to  abstract  her  from  the 
imperfect  practice  of  professors,  and  to 
consider  her  apart,  it  is  ecjually  true 
that  she  is  only  so  far  realised  as  she 
is  represented  in  human  conduct,  and 
identified  with  human  motive.  The 
age,  and  its  poets  and  philosophers, 
were  not  wrong  in  condemning  the 
imperfect  developement  and  insisting 
on  a  fuller  exhibition.  Rather  they 
should  be  esteemed  as  the  men  whom 
heaven  has  inspired  to  conceive  the 
exemplars  of  human  excellence,  and 
whose  appointed  task  it  is  to  insist  upon 
the  fullest  imitation  from  all  and  under 
all  circumstances.  If  in  performing 
this  task  they  should  deal  in  lof^y  in- 
vective and  cutting  satire,  they  may  be 
vindicated,  even  in  the  use  of  suoh 
a  weapon,  by  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
phets of  old,  whose  divine  denuncia- 
tions were  of  the  severest  tone.  Not 
the  thunder  on  the  beak,  not  the  light- 


ning in  the  eye  of  the  majestic  e^le, 
was  ever  more  solemn  or  more  piercing. 
Theirs  was  a  sword  of  keen  edge,  even 
to  the  dividing  of  the  bones  and  the 
marrow,  of  the  soul  and  spirit.  It 
were  well  for  the  pious  man  to.  attain 
to  these  sublime  abstractions,  that  be 
might  not  rest  himself  in  any  exertion 
short  of  an  infinite  standard  of  virtue. 
Had  those  to  whom  Heaven  had  con- 
fided the  fortunes  of  church  and  state, 
kept  the  law  of  their  station  ever  in 
their  view,  and  aimed  at  fulfilling  its 
extremest  requisitions ;  no  need  would 
have  been  for  the  voice  of  bard  or  sage 
to  substitute,  bv  other  iu6uence,  the 
ordinary  channels  of  social  legislation ; 
—  that  vox  pomili  might  have  been 
altogether  avoided,  which  can  only  be 
recognised  as  the  vox  Dei,  on  the 
ground  that  nothing  happens  but  by 
Divine  permission,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  Providence  to 
educe  good  from  ill. 

What  is  that  irresistible  Tyranny 
against  which  tlie  Titan  rises,  but  that 
same  Necessity  which  the  Faery  wor- 
ships? For  this,  then,  the  Poet  has 
already  substituted  a  liigher  power: 
though  to  the  lower  he  has  ascribed 
the  authorship,  not  only  of  all  sensible, 
but  even  of  all  manifested  being.  In 
this,  as  vras  required  by  his  subject, 
his  conceptions  acknowledge  a  Grecian 
spirit.  According  to  Plato,  who  was 
intent  to  preserve  the  exempt  transcend- 
ency of  the  Ineffable,  the  Pure  One 
was  not  the  immediate  creator  of  the 
universe ;  but  it  derives  its  immediate 
subsistence  from  a  deity  of  a  fabricative 
characteristic,  whom  he,  conformably 
to  Orpheus'  theology,  calls  Jupiter. 
This  IS  the  precise  sense  in  which 
Shelley  has  used  the  word  Jupiter; 
and  as  for  tlie  Arcane  One,  he  seems 
to  consider  it  **  more  becoming  "  (and 
here  we  are  employing  the  language  of 
Taylor  the  Platonist)  **  to  establish  in 
silence  those  parturitions  of  the  soul 
which  dare  anxiously  to  explore  him ; 
and  if  we  presume  to  celebrate  him, 
we  should  celebrate  him  as  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  principles,  and  ihe  fountam  of 
Deity  :  or,  in  the  reverential  language 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  darkness  thrice 
unknown.*' 

In  this  last  daring  abstraction  all 
conceptions,  nay,  all  ideas,  are  left  be- 
hind. The  holy  doctrine  of  tlie  Christ- 
ian Trinity,  even  (though  wisely)  takes 
a  lower  station.     For  the  Nameless 
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sistent  triad — lie  may  not  be  enumeN 
ated  with  any  thing;  and  is  so  perfectly 
distinct  from  muUitude,  that  not  even 
being  may  be  predicated  of  him.  In 
a  word,  Pinto  will  not  affirm  any  thing 
of  this  same  iiothing-and-all  mystery, 
but  denies  every  thing  of  it.  This  he 
does  in  a  scientific  series  of  negations ; 
denying  that  it  can  be  perceived,  or 
known,  by  any  being,  named,  spoken 
of,  or  conceived  by  opinion.  But  if  it 
be  without  name,  and  no  subject  of 
discourse  or  object  of  science,  sense, 
or  opinion,  surely  Plato  will  permit  us 
to  say  that  it  is  ?  No.  It  it,  according 
to  him,  in  no  respect,  in  no  manner, 
that  it  may  be  saia  to  be  one  ;  for  thus 
it  would  be  beittg,  and  participate  of 
essence:  but,  according  to  his  reason- 
ing, t/ie  one  neither  is  one,  nor  it.  This 
sublime  contradiction — this  majestic 
denial — however,  is  not  atheism;  for, 
if  Plato  will  not  permit  you  to  affirm 
that  it  if,  neither  would  he  permit  you 
to  affirm  that  it  it  not :  for  this  would 
be  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  by  adding 
another  word.  What  is  meant  to  be 
conveyed  is  this,  that  tliis  Something- 
nothing-every-thing  so  ineffably  tran- 
scends all  relation  and  habitude,  that 
language  is  in  reality  subverted  about 
htm,  and  knowledge  refunded  into  ig- 
norance. In  a  word,  it  is  wordless. 
Christian  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  affirmative  throughout,  and  com- 
mences not  with  this  impracticable  ab- 
straction, but  with  the  Word  or  affirma- 
tion of  the  Wordless,  or  of  the  Inef&ble 
Beginning  within  which  the  Word 
dwelt  and  dwells;  from  which  it  is 
inseparable,  and  with  which  it  is  iden- 
tified. Intelligent  Being  is,  in  fact, 
tbe  Logot  of  St.  John  ;  which,  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Burton,  differs  from 
the  logot  of  Plato  in  being  a  perton 
instead  of  only  an  idea :  but,  then,  a 
person,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Aristo- 
telian, but  of  the  Transcendentalist,  as 
an  interdependencyof  the  will  revealed 
as  a  fjEkct,  or  mode  of  individual  being, 
to  the  power  of  consciousness.  We 
also  agree  witli  Dr.  Burton  in  his 
opinion,  that  St.  John's  person  sives 
no  evidence  of  being  borrowed  from 
Plato*s  idea;  for  that  both  tlie  idea 
and  the  person,  as  the  light  that  light- 
etli  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  vras  and  is,  perfectly  and  un- 
alterably, original  in  each,  while  it  is 
common  to  all. 

Not  without  pains  and    difficulty, 
climbing  alp  after  alp»  we  have  thus 


won  the  topmost  one ;  soon  fain,  how- 
ever, to  descend,  being  starved  with 
the  thin  air,  and  breathless  with   an 
ether  too  pure  for  respiration.     But  it 
was  needful  that  this  elevation  should 
be  attained,  that  our  prospect  might 
be  impartial,  and  our  aecision  on  the 
poet's  merits  free  from  limited  views 
and  clear  from  the  mists  of  prejudice. 
Well  had  it  been  for  Shelley,  could  he 
have  sustained  himself  at  tliis  point  of 
elevation — could  he  have  purified  his 
perceptions,  as  well  as  his  rules  of 
judging.    From  failing  to  do  this,  he 
continued  to  view  all  objects  in  the 
concrete,  while  he  continued  to  decide 
upon  them  by  laws  meant  only  for  ab- 
straction^i.     Thus  it  is  that  he  con* 
founds  Superstition  and  Religion,  with 
the  Idol  of  the  vulgar  fancy  and  the  God 
of  an  enlightened  conscience,  under  one 
term.    Hence  he  was  without  a  name 
for  either  the  true  Religion  or  the  true 
Deity,  although  clear  enough  it  is  that 
he  abstracted  the  idea  of  both  from  the 
objects  around  him  ;  and  then,  looking 
at  them  in  the  intensified  and  essential 
light  of  this  abstraction,  cast  thereon 
so  strong  a  glare,  that  every  the  least 
wrinkle  or  blemish  upon  their  features 
became  painfully  visible.    The  Christ- 
ian theist  escapes  from  this  altogetlier ; 
for,  with  St.  John,  his  theology  is  not 
a  science  of  abstractions,  but  an  af- 
firmation of  his  moral  being  —  begins 
with  a  fact,  and  not  with  an  hypothesis. 
''  The  One  "  of  Plato  is  a  speculation, 
not  an  intuition,  and  is  produced  by 
setting  the  intellectual  above  the  moral, 
when,  in  the  order  of  the  human  con- 
struction, it  is  rightly  below  it.    This 
is  the  true  reason  why  he  was  com- 
pelled to  proceed  in  the  way  of  nega- 
tion —  to  declare  nothing,  but  to  deny 
all.   Revelation  was  wanted  altogether, 
or  superseded  by  the  guesses  of  the 
theoretic  faculty ;  although  a  revelation 
of  no  small  significance  is  subjectively 
contained    in,  and   capable  of  being 
evolved  from,  the  very  moral  reason 
itself.    So  far  is  this  true,  that  no  reve- 
lation is  possible  but  as  reason  object- 
ively exhibited ;  and  the  purest  that 
tlie  world  has  ever  witnessed  needs, 
therefore,  to  be  read  in  and  by  the 
Spirit,  its  only  safe  interpreter.  Owing 
to  all  these  incidents,  a  great  difference 
exists  between  inspired  St.  John  and 
Plato.    The  sage  simply  declares  what 
the  Deity  is  not,  the  saint  authorita- 
tively reveals  what  He  it.    It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  den^e^KA§U§i|Q* 
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sop^iy  both  of  Plato  and  Slielley,  tliough 
diflbrent  enough  in  very  many  parti- 
culars, are  both  subject  to  the  cliarge 
(from  which  one  of  the  parties  is,  at 
least,  sure  of  an  acquittal)  of  ipecuiutivc 
and  apparent  atheism ;  but  praclically^ 
and  really,  they  might  liave  been,  and 
were  (the  one  confessedly,  and  the 
otlier  unconsciously),  tlie  purest  of 
theisls  (a  conclusion  corroborated  by 
tlie  indisputable  fact,  tlint  both  of  them 
were  not  only  in  their  several  ways 
the  most  sublime  of  poets,  but  among 
the  best  of  virtuous  men). 

In  the  same  year  with  the  Promts 
iheut  Unbound,  Shelley  published  the 
Revolt  of  Ixlam  and  the  Ccnci,  I1ie 
Revoli  of'  lilam  is  a  less  mature  pro* 
duction  than  the  one  we  have  just  il- 
lustrated, and  was,  we  believe,  written 
before  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  hero 
and  heroine  are  nominal  atlieisis,  suf- 
fering wrong  from  the  world,  and,  nfter 
martyrdom,  inheriting  eternal  life. 
Tliis  view  of  the  subject  being  not  only 
novel  but  startling,  had  the  effect  of 
something  more  than  a  paradox  on  the 
world.  After  what  we  liave  written 
in  this  paper,  the  pious  reader  will 
find  himself  able  to  explain  Uie  ap«- 
parent  contradiction  for  himself;  and 
out  of  ita  solution  extract  wholesomt 
though  bitter  medicine,  which  slioll 
elevate  hit  Christianity  and  purify  hie 
religion.  Our  purpose  is  not  only  to 
make  Shelley's  poetry  safe,  but  bene- 
ficial reading. 

Of  poetry,  as  well  as  philosophy, 
there  is  abundance  in  the  Revolt  of' 
Islam.  The  Dedication  to  his  second 
wife  is  touching,  as  containing  his 
history,  particnUu^y  tlie  stanza  allud- 
ing to  his  first  unhappy  marriage : 
"  Alas !   that  lore  should  be  a  blight 

and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  on« ! 
Such  once  I  sought  in  rnin  ;  then  black 

despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thro  wn 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone : — 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me, 
Hard  hearts,  and  cold,  like  weights  of 

icy  stone 
Which  crushed  and  withered  mine,  that 

could  not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived 

by  thee* 

Thou  Friend,  whose  presence  on  my 
wintry  heart 

Fell  like  bright  spring  ni>on  some  herb- 
less  plain. 


How  beautifitl,  and  cabn,  and  free,  tiboa 

wert 
In  thy  young  wisdon,  when  the  mortsl 

chain 
Of  Custom  thou  didst  burst  and  tend,  'in 

twain, 
And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clooda 

among. 
Which    mnny    an    envious    slave   then 

breathed  in  vain 
From  his  dim  dungeon  ;  and  my  spirit 

sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  hsd 

begirt  it  long. 

No  more  alone  through  the  world's  wil- 
derness. 
Although  I  trodtlie  paths  of  high  intent. 
IJoumejed  now :  no  morecoropanionlt^ds. 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went.— 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  jost  sad 

good, 
When  Infemy  dares  mock  the  innocent. 
And    cherialied  friends  turn  with  the 

multitude 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  we  un- 
shaken stood ! 


They  say  that  tliou  wert  lovelj  &om  thy 

birth,» 
Of  glorious  parents,  thou  aspiring  child ! 
I  wonder  not  —  for  One  then  left  this 

earth 
Whose  life  was  like  a  setting  planet  mild, 
Which  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  an- 

.defiled 
Of  its  departing  glory ;  sttH  her  feme 
dbloes  OB  thee,  through  the  tempeets  dark 

and  wild 
Which  shake  these  latter  days ;  and  tkoa 

canst  chum 
The  shelter,  from  thy  sire,  of  an  inuMMrial 

name." 

The  poem,  like  the  dedication,  h 
written  in  Spenserian  stanzas :  they 
are  like  those  of  their  Inventor,  alle- 
gorical and  descriptive,  rather  than 
declamatory,  like  the  Childc  HaroliTs. 
J\\e  "  Loves  of  Laon  and  Cvthna " 
arc  poetical  and  ethereal  ised — they  are 
not  of  this  world,  and  yet  are  in  it; 
and,  therefore,  are  filly  introduced  by 
a  typical  canto,  wherein  the  poet  'i% 
represented,  first  as  plunged  in  despair 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  last  liope  of 
France,  and  next  as  scaling  a  sea-bared 
promontory  at  sunrise.  A  storm  arises, 
and  then  an  aerial  spectacle  succeeds 
"  an  eagle  and  a  serpent  wrerahcd  in 
fight.**  Tlie  e^le,  at  least,  seems 
victorious;  and  tne  exiiausted  serpent 


♦  Mrs.  Shelley  was  tb«  dnughfer  of  Mr.  Cbdwitt,  by  Marj  Woo|stonecr«f^. 
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iaXh  into  the  sea.  With  tbeir  conflict 
the  tempest  ceases.  Il  is  evening,  and 
tlie  poet  winds  down  the  steep  path  to 
the  shore,  and  discerns  a  woman  sit- 
tioff  beneath  the  rocks  upon  tlie  sand, 
and  a  small  boat  waitin*^  on  the  sea- 
mark. To  her  hastens  the  snake, 
having  heard  the  sound  of  her  well- 
known  voice,  and  nestles  in  her  bosom. 
The  lady  remonstrate.^  wiili  tlic  poet 
on  his  despair,  and  invites  him  to  Dear 
her  and  tne  serpent  company  in  the 
little  boat,  on  far  voyage  over  the  deep. 

"  Her  voice  was  like  the  wildest,  saddest 

tone, 
Yet  sweet,  of  some  loved  voice  beard 

long  ago. 
1  wept.    Shall  this  fair  woman,  all  alone, 
Over  the  sea  with  that  fierce  serpent  go  \ 
His  head  is  on  her  heart,  and  who  can 

know 
How  soon  be  may  devour  bis  feeble  prey  I 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  when  tbe  tide 

'gan  to  flow ; 
And  that  strange  boat,   like  the  moon*s 

shade,  didswau 
Amid  refteetid  stars  that  in  the  waters  lay. 

A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  bad  no  sail 
But  its  own  curved  prow  of  thin  moon- 

stone, 
Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and 

ftail. 
To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are 

not  known 
To  breathe,  but  by  tbe  steady  speed  akme 
With  which  it  clearet  tbe  sparkliag  tea: 

and  now 
We  are  embarked,  tbe  mouatains  bang 

and  frown 
Over  the  starry  deep  that  gleams  below, 
A  vast  and  dim  expanse,  as  o'er  tbe  waves 

we  go." 

During  their  voyage  she  tells  him  of 
twin  Genii,  who  sprang  from  unessen- 
tial Nought ;  and  of  a  strange  combat 
between  a  blood-red  comet  and  the 
morning  star,  in  which  the  latter  fell ; 
and  how  man,  in  strange  sympathy, 
turned  and  shed  his  brothers  olood. 
Thus  Evil  triumphed,  and  went  on 
triumphing ;  tlie  darkness  lingering 
over  the  dawn  of  things  being  Evirs 
breath  and  life.  But  at  length  tbe 
Spirit  of  Good,  ''though  in  tbe  like- 
ness of  a  loathsome  worm,"  came  forth 
against  Evil.  Then  Greece  arose,  and 
the  twin  Genii  visited  the  dreams  of 
its  bards  and  sages. 

Next,  the  woman  tells  him  her  own 
story;  liow  Thought  did  keep  anna- 
tural  watch  beside  her  infancy;  and 
how  she  dwelt  by  the  sea-shore,  a  free 
9fkl  happy  orphan  chjM^  and  loimied 


through  wild  forests,  and  loyed  storm 
and  darkness ;  and  how  a  dying  poet 
gave  Iter  books;  and  liow  the  j^erusal 
of  history  made  her  grieve ;  and  how 
she  was  excited  to  hope  by  the  French 
Itevolution;  and  how  she  was  wooed 
by  the  morning  star,  and  understood 
that  a  spirit  loved  her;  and,  finally, 
that  she  had  no  reason  to  fear  the 
serpent  on  her  heart. 

Tliey  sail  on  until  they  come  to  a 
wondrous  temple,  with  statues  and 
paintings,  and  a  mighty  senate  of  the 
great,  who  had  departed  from  mankind, 
seated  on  many  a  sapphire  throne. 

"  One  seat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a 

throne, 
Reared  on  a  pyramid  like  sculptured 

flame, 
Distinct  with  circling  steps,  which  rested 

on 
Tbeir  own  deep  fire».soon  as  tbe  woman 


Into  that  ball,  she  shrieked  tbe  spirit's 
name. 

And  fell,  and  vanished  slowly  from  the 
sight. 

Darkness  arose  from  her  dissolring  frame^ 

Which,  gathering,  filled  that  dome  of 
woven  light, 

Blotting  its  sphered  stars  with  super- 
natural night 

Then,  first,  two  glittering  lights  were 

seen  to  glide, 
In  circles  on  tbe  amethystine  floor. 
Small  seipent  eyes  trailing  firom  side  to 

Like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore. 
l*ber  ronnd  eaobolberrolled,dilatingmore 
Ana  more ;  then  rose,  commingling  into 

one  — 
One  dear  and  mighty  pbmet,  banging  o'er 
A  cloud  of  deepest  shadow,  which  was 

thrown 
Athwart  the  glowing  steps  and  tbe  crys- 
talline throne. 

The  cloud  which  retted  on  that  cone  of 

Was  cloven ;  beneath  tbe  planet  sate  a 

Form, 
Fairer  than  tongue  can  spesk  or  thought 

may  frame ; 
The  radiance  of  whose  limbs,  roselike 

and  warm. 
Flowed  forth,  and  did  with  softest  light 

inform 
Tbe  shadowy  dome,  tbe  sculptures,  and 

tbe  state, 
Of  those  assembled  shapes,  with  clinging 

charm 
Sinking  upon  tbeir  hearts  and  mine.   He 

sate 
Majestic,  yet   most  mlM  ~- catei.  ret 
•      eompae^onatevt-^dby^uU^i:: 
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Wonder  and  joj  a  passing  fbintness  threw 
Over  my  brow — a  band  supported  me. 
Whose  touch  was  magic  strength  :  an 

e^e  of  blue 
Looked  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  sooth- 
ing! j; 
And  a  voice  said,  Thou  must  a  listener  be 
This  day— two  mighty  Spirits  now  return, 
Like  birds  of  cmm,  from  the  wor1d*s 

raging  sea ; 
They  pour  fresh  light  from  Hope's  im- 

mortal  urn : 
A  (ale  of  human  power  —  despair  not  — 
list  and  learn ! 

I  looked,  and  lo!  one  stood  forth  elo- 
quently ; 

His  eyet  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the  clear 
brow 

Which  ihadowed  them  was  like  the  morning 
skjft 

The  cloudless  heaven  of  spring,  when,  in 
their  flow 

Through  the  bright  air,  the  soft  winds  as 
they  blow 

Wahe  the  green  world :  his  g^tures  did 
obey 

The  ocular  mind  that  made  his  features 
glow; 

And,  where  his  curved  lips  half-open  laj, 

Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  im- 
perious way. 

Beneath  the  darkneu  of  his  outspread  hair 
He  stood  thus  beautiful ;  but  there  was  One 
Who  sat  beside  him,  like  his  shadow  there. 
And  held  his  hand,  far  lovelier.    She  was 

known 
To  be  thusfeir,  by  thefeto  lines  alone 
Which  tlirough  her  floating  locks  and 

gathered  cloak. 
Glances  of  soul~dissolving  glory,  shone :  -» 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — in  him  they. 

woke 
Memories  which  found  a  tongue,  as  thus 

he  silence  broke." 

And  now  the  poem  proceeds  with 
the  story  of  this  Elysian  couple.  Of 
the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  texture 
b  the  versification  and  style  of  the 
passages  we  have  just  quoted:  its 
beauty  is  sometimes  almost  insup- 
portable.   For  instance,  the  words, 

**  Beneath  the  darkness  of  his  outspread 

hair 
He  stood  thus  beautiful," 

almost  make  us  reel  intoxicated  with 
sweetness.  Other  lines  we  have  also 
printed  in  italics,  to  draw  attention  to 
some  felicity  of  expression  that  they 
exhibit.  The  entire  poem  is  an  entire 
galaxv  of  such  things.  We  swim  in  a 
world-spangled  ocean  of  azure  —  we 
batlie  in  an  abyss  of  radiance  —  and 
sport  with  the  stars  in  their  dance  and 


in  their  song,  as  they  voyage  the  great 
deep  of  etlier. 

Laon  was  a  native  of  Argolis,  per- 
sonally subject  to  imaginative  influ- 
ences, and  inspired  with  strong  disdain 
of  tyranny.  The  world's  history  was 
distasteful  to  him,  yet  its  antiquities 
suggested  to  him  thoughts  of  greater 
times  and  mightier  men  departed. 
These  sentiments  growing  strong  within 
him,  found  utterance  in  language,  and 
then  seemed  to  meet  with  sympathising 
listeners.  But  he  was  disappointed  in 
not  finding  bis  soul's  bright  ideal  in  the 
dim  realities  of  this  world.  An  orphan, 
however,  lived  with  his  parents,  and 
with  her  (Cythna)  he  communicated 
the  visions  tliat  oppressed  him.  Soon 
they  understood  one  another,  and  it 
became  sufficiently  clear  to  them  that 
they  must  set  an  example  of  breaking 
through  the  bondage  of  Faith  and 
Custom.  This  duty,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, seems  to  impose  on  them  the 
pain  of  separation,  that  Laon  maybe 
tree  to  proceed  on  an  apostleship  into 
far  lands;  and  she,  remaining  at  norne, 
may  disseminate  among  her  female 
companions  the  doctrines  that  she  had 
learned  from  her  lover  —  a  task  which 
she  had  already  begun.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  hers  has  awakened  the  vigi- 
lance of  authority ;  in  her  defence,. 
Laon  slays  three  knaves  of  office ;  but 
is  at  last  himself  secured,  and  bound 
naked  to  a  column  in  a  cavern,  within 
prospect  of  ocean.  Cythna  is  put  on 
Doara  a  slave-ship,  which  sails  tnereon 
in  his  sight,  exciting  his  feelings  into  a 
state  of  madness.  Afier  a  while,  his 
gaolers  bring  dead  corpses  into  his 
prison.  But  in  this  gloomy  company 
he  is  not  left  long,  being  released  by 
an  old  hermit,  who  conducts  him  in  a 
boat  across  the  sea, 

"  Into  a  silent  cove. 
Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  star- 
light wove." 

Seven  years  tlie  hermit  watdies  over 
Laon  in  a  state  of  frensy,  on  recovering 
from  which  he  reports  progress,  and 
gives  him  news  of  Cythna;  who,  in 
the  Golden  City,  has  succeeded  in 
raising  revolt  and  escaping  from  pu- 
nishment. Animated  by  this  intelli- 
gence, he  sets  out  to  see  her.  He 
joins  the  camp  of  the  Insurgents,  and 
renews  acquaintance  with  a  friend  of 
his  youth.  His  presence  decides  dieir 
action ;  the  enemy  flees,  but  is  pursued 
and  surroundi^d  byOo^J^  i^  patriots 
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is  about  lo  pierce  bis  foe,  but  Laon 
nisbes  between  tbem,  and  receives  tbe 
wound  in  bis  uplifted  arm ;  aqd,  in  a 
speech,  leacbes  bis  friends  that  "  re- 
irenge  and  fear  make  the  high  virtue 
of  tbe  patrioU  fiul."  This  address  has 
tbe  effect  of  reconciling  the  two  hosts. 
Tbey  proceed  together,  like  fratevial 
bands,  into  tbe  city.  Here  he  inquires 
for  Laone  (for  that  was  tbe  name  that 
Cytbna  baid  now  adopted^  and  was 
answeted  that  she  reserved  her  appear- 
ance until  the  morrow.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  imperial  house,  tney 
discover  tbe  tyrant  (Othroan)  sitting 
upon  tbe  ibotstool  of  his  throne,  in  so- 
litude but  for  a  little  child, 

*'  Who  led  before  him 
A  graeeftil  dance :  tbe  only  living  thing 
Of  all  die  crowd,  which  tmdier  to  adore 

him 
Flocked  yesterday,  who  solace  sought  to 

bring 
In  bis  abandonment !  She  knew  the  king 
Had  praised  her  dance  of  yore,  and  now 

she  wove 
Ita  circles — aye  weeping  and  mnrmuring, 
'Mid  her  sad  task  of  onregarded  love. 
That  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  speeches' 

sadness  move. 
She  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasped  his 

feet. 
When  human    steps  were    heard :    be 

moved  nor  spoke. 
Nor  changed  his  hue,  nor  raised  bis 

lootttomeet 
Tbe  gase  of  strangers.  Our  loud  entrance 

woke 
The  echoes  of  tbe  ball,  which,  circling. 


The  calm  of  ita  recesses, — like  a  tomb. 
Its  sculptured  walls  vacantly  to  the  stroke 
Of  footfeOs  snswered ;  and  tbe  twilight's 

gloom 
Lay  lilro  a  cbainel^s  mist  within  the  ra. 

diant  dome. 
Tbe  little  child  stood  up  when  we  came 

nig^; 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  seemed  yery  pale 

and  wan: 
But  on  her  forehead  and  within  her  eve 
Lay  beauty,  which  make  hearts  that  feed 

thmon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweetness :  on  tbe 

throne 
She  leaned.    The  king,  with  gathered 

brow,  and  lips 
Wreaked  by  long  scorUf  did  inly  sneer 

and  frown, 
WUk  hu$  tiki  thttt  wh$n  ttnM  gr§at  paintgr 

dipi 
Hu  ptneil  in  tk$  gloom  of  tarthquak§  and 

tfciipM." 

That   child  was  Cythna*s,   though 
tOL.  xvri.  NO.  c^l. 


Laon  knew  it  not — nor  while  leading 
her  and  the  tyrant 

*'  Forth  from  that  which  now  might  seem 
A  gorgeous  grave :  through  portds  sculp- 
tured deep 
WHh  imagtry  botiutifttl  a$  droam 
We  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  tend 

on  sleep 
Over  its  unregarded  gold  to  keep 
Their  silent  watch,  llie  child  trod  faint. 

inglyt 
And,  as  she  went,  the  tears  which  she  did 

weep 
Glanced   on   the  star-light  — wildered 


And,  when  I  spake,  for  sobs  she  could 

not  answer  me. 
At  ioit  ths  tyrant  cried,   *  She  hungers, 

ilavei 
Stab  ker,  or  give  her  bread  V  It  wat  a  tone 
Such  at  tick  fancies  in  a  new-made  grave 
Might  hear,     I  trembled,  for  the  truth 

was  known : 
He  with  this  child  had  thus  been  left 

alone, 
And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food ; 

but  he. 
In  mingled  pride  and  awe,  cowered  near 

the  throne — 
And  she,  a  nursling  of  captivity. 
Knew  naoght  beyond  those  walls,  nor 

what  such  change  might  be.*' 

The  multitude  would  have  judged 
and  executed  the  feUen  despot,  but  for 
Laon,  who,  all  along  proceeding  from 
purer  motives  than  the  crowd  can  ap- 
preciate, procures  him  the  privilege  of 
a  private  oome.  Meantime,  a  pyramid, 
for  an  altar  of  federation,  has  been 
erected: 

"  lis  stair 
With  fenude  quires  was  thronged :  the 

loveliest 
Among  the  free,  grouped  with  its  sculp- 
tures rare. 
As  I  approached,  the  morning's  golden 

mist. 
Which  now  tbe  wonder-stricken  breezes 

kist 
With  their  cold  lips,  fled,  and  the  summit 

skone 
Like  Athot  seen  from  Samothraeia,  drest 
In  oarliett  light  by  vintagers ;  and  one 
Sate  there,  a  female  shspe,  upon  an  ivory 
throne." 

It  is  Laone  or  Cythna ;  but  she  is 
veiled — though  not  speechless — and 
words  wild  and  warm  she  utters: 
nay,  she  sings — one  of  those  lyncs 
which  only  Shelley  could  write.  Then 
follows  tbe  Banquet  of  the  Free — un- 
polluted by  blood  ovjfom^i^u^^i^ 
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<«  Ikit  pil«4  on  M^h.in  •reHkmiair  •^m^ 
O  f  poraegranateg,  and  citioM ,  fiiir«at  fnut. 
Melons,  and  dates,  and  figs,  and  nianj  a 

root, 
Sweet  and  miaiianin^,  and  brigU  ^ni|^« 

ere  jet 
Accursed  fira    tbotr   mikl  juiee   could 


Into  a  mortal  bane,  and  browa  corn  set 

In  baskeU;    yritk  pure   streamt    iMr 

thiradng  Uj«  they  wet.*' 

NotwitlMtaading  tkete  fesUl  demon- 
strations, it  is  soon  made  clear  (hat  the 
ftiie  tpon  notions  of  Laon  tfe  not  alio* 
geiher  practical .  The  friefids  of  Uie  old 
tr^iW,  t;iking  advantape  of  their  se- 
curity, rise  up  in  arms  against  the 
citizens.  Battle  rajes — in  which  Laon 
loses  his  friend  :  he  himself  is  in  peril ; 
but  Cythna,  on  a  Tartar  horse,  rush^ 
in  the  midst  of  foes,  and  calliMg  upon 
him  to  mount,  then  bears  him  witii  her 
safely  away  to  a  distant  rock  OTerbaog- 
ing  the  ocean.  She  was,  it  seems, 
standing  belbre  the  king  in  bonds ;  she 
knew  that  her  party  was  losing  ground  ; 
she  became  desperate  ;  and,  swiftly 
choosing  her  time,  burst  her  shackles, 
seized  on  a  Tartar's  sword,  and  sprang 
upon  his  steed  — the  same  that  had 
now  borne  her  and  her  lover  beyond 
pursuer.  IJappv,  unutterably  happy, 
are  the  lorers  thus  delivered :  memo- 
ries throng  npon  tliem,  hope  quickens 
in  them,  and  passion  rises  into  ecstncy. 
But  none  ot  these  things  can  exist 
wttliout  victual :  so  forth  at  night  goes 
IjRon,  on  that  Tartar  steed,  to  seek  for 
food.  He  revisits  the  plain  and  the 
village,  nnd  beholds  the  fearfnl  eii^cis 
of  war.  He  meets  a  woman,  who  kisses 
htm  widi  violence,  and  tells  him  that 
her  name  is  Pestilence.  Nor  does  she 
lie  ;  for,  to  the  horrors  of  war,  succeed 
tlie  worse  suflferiiigs  of  the  plague. 
Having  from  this  woman  procured 
food,  he  returns  to  Cytluia.  And  now 
laon  learns  that  Cythna  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  Othman*s  bai^em,  wbo,  finding 
her  free  principles  of  inconvenient  ut- 
tefnnee,  oommiasions  an  Ethio^  diver 
to  plunge  witli  her  tkroogh  the  waves, 
and  safely  deposit  her  in  a  strange  ca- 
vern of  the  sea,  wherein  the  sea-eagle 
brought  her  food.  Here  she  is  deli- 
vered of  a  child ;  of  which,  after  a 
while,  she  is  deprived,  during  sleep, 
by  the  ministering  diver.  Agony  snc- 
ceeds  this  stroke,  wondernilly  de- 
scribed. The  following  incident  is, 
indeed,  as  touching  as  it  is  fan- 
ciful : 


A  natttaltts  upon  the  fonninin  playnd. 
Spraading  his  asare  sail  wlMve  bppnUi  df 

heaven 
Descended  not,  among  the  ware*  and 

whirlpools  drtrcn. 
And  when  the  eagle  came,  that  lovely 

thing. 
Oaring  with  rosy  feet  its  silver  boat. 
Fled  near  me,  as  for  shelter:  on  slow 

wing 
The  eagle,  hovering  o*er  Lis  prey,  did 

ioat. 
Bmi  wkt*  ht  saw  Hmt  I  vUkf$ar  did  mtta 
Hi$  purpmet  pregMmg  mjy  0mm food  l«  him^ 
Tke  eager  pUumet  ettbUded  en  hh  tkrtmi — 
He  came  where  thai  bright  child  of  tea  did 

swim, 
And  o'er  it  east  in  peace  his  shadt>w  br^d 

emddim:* 

All  tliat  was  human  and  vigorous  in 
Cythna  waked  at  sight  of  this ;  and  she 
endeavours  to  communicate  to  the  in- 
telligent eagle  her  wish  that  he  would 
bring  her  lopes :  this  she  does  *'  by  in- 
tercourse  of  mutual  imagery  of  ohiccis'' 
— and  makes  tlie  bird  so  Cur  uoderstand 
her  as  to  bring  fntit,  and  floweis,  and 
boughs.  In  this  manner,  and  in  invent- 
ing a  language  of  signs,  which  she  por- 
trayed on  the  sands,  conceiving  of  tliero 
as  of  "the  key  of  trutlis  which  once 
were  dimly  taught  in  old  Crotona,*' 
she  made  amusement.  Laon*s  songs, 
also,  "  were  winds  wbeieon  she  fled  at 
will,  as  in  a  winged  diariot,  o*er  the 
pkMi«fa7Sltl  youth/'  And  high  me- 
ditations  on  the  world's  destinies  sup- 
ported her  mind,  in  many  waaderings, 
wiih  hope  — 

**  As  in  its  sXeep  aome  odorous  riolet. 
While  yet  its  leaves  with  nightly  dews 

are  wet. 
Breathes  its  prophetic  dreams  of  day's 

uprise. 
Or,  as  ere  Scy  tluaa  frost  in  fear  has  BMt 
Spring's  messengers  descending  from  the 

skies. 
The  buds  foreknow  their  life — this  hope 

must  ever  rise." 

And  at  last  her  immediate  liope  is  ful- 
filled by  the  agency  of  an  earthquake, 
by  which  that  cave  is  thrown  up  as  air 
is  let  on  the  bosom  of  ocean.  Lre  long 
she  is  visited  by  a  ship,  the  mariners  of 
which  obey  her  bidding,  as  of  a  super- 
natural being.  Wild  words  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  of  religioits  fiuth, 
and  of  law  and  liberty,  slie  utters ; 
which  have  sudi  effect,  mat  the  penmen 
release  the  fair  captives  with  whom  they 
were  bound  for  the  harem  of  Othman. 

A«choring^  nj^V9*W^y  W>  they 
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garland  the  roasts  and  tails  with  boughs, 
and,  thus  adomed,  speed  orer  tbe  bil- 
lows, scattering  the  faaK  of  liberty; 
and  when  tbey  arrtre  at  port,  Cytboa, 
%vith  the  toil-worn  mariness  and  happy 
aMidens,  enters  the  Golden  City  in 
triumpb.  Slie  preaobes  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women  with  success  ;  and  suc- 
cess she  still  hopes,  notwithstanding 
the  late  disastrous  result.  For  liberty 
has  its  spring,  its  sammer,  its  autuaui, 
and,  alas!  its  winter:  but  then  the 
seeds  afe  sleeping  in  the  soil,  and  the 
spring,  by  new  generations,  shall  be 
happily  welcomed  as  one  rather  of 
performance  than  of  promise. 

And  now  all  woes  and  horrors  Uiicken 
on  prince,  and  pHest,  and  peasant— 
naadness,  and  iear,  and  plague,  and 
famine,  and  thirst  —  until  a  fierce  Ibe- 
rean  first  proposes  that  Laon  and  Laone 
shall  be  sacrificed  at  the  stake,  by  way 
of  €*xpiation  to  the  offisnded  Deity. 
FrocHunation  is  accordingly  made,  and 
i«ward  offered  for  their  production. 
Meanwiiile,  three  hundred  furnaces 
Uaze  through  the  city,  into  which  men 
plunge  their  infidel  kindred.  Mot^ 
with  desire  to  save  Cylhna,  Laou  pro- 
poses to  delirer  himself  up,  on  condi- 
tion of  her  being  banished  to  America ; 
but  when  both  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  be,  absolved  by  the  priests  from 
ills  promise,  commits  both  to  the  fiaroes. 
That  child,  wlio  was  erewhile  the  ty- 
rant's compaxuon^  pleads  Ibr  Laon : 
ber  falling,  plague  stncken,  without  life 
or  motion,  before  the  throne,  is  tlie  last 
object  tliat  he  peroeives. 

The  bitterness  of  death  has  passed  ; 
and  Laon  finds  himself  and  his  beloved 
"  on  ll»e  waved  and  golden  sand  of  a 
clear  pool,  upon  a  bank  o'ertwined 
with  strange  and  starlike  flowers.** 
Anon  a  boat  approaches,  piloted  by 
"  a  child  witli  silver-shining  wings. ' 
The  dfiscription  of  the  boat  is  poetical : 
"  I'be  boat  was  ons  curved  shell  of  hol- 
low peaii, 
Almost  trraslueent  widi  tbe  light  divine 
Of  her  within :  the  prow  and  steni  did 

oari. 
Homed  on  high,  like  the  young  aioon 

supine, 
When,  o*er  dim  twilight  mooataios  dark 

with  pine. 
It  floats  upon  the  suoeet'e  sea  of  beams, 
Whose  g(dden  waves,  in  many  a  purple 

line, 
Fade  fast,  till,  bone  on  sunlight's  ebbing 

streaais, 
DiiatHig  on  earth's  verge  tbe  sunken 

Meteor  gleams." 


Cythna  recognises  the  child  as  b^  own, 
and  they  begin  to  perceive  that  they 
are  landed  in  Paradise.  In  that  boat 
they  were  borne  to  '<  the  Temple  of 
the  Spirit" — even  that  in  which  the 
poet  had  been  listening  to  tlie  Orphic 
tale  tiiat  was  now  ended. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  a  poem,  in  which 
Shelley  seems  to  have  painted  his 
ideal  of  what  the  French  Itevolutiou 
ought  to  have  been.  But  his  nominal 
atheists,  Laon  and  Cytluia,  are  very 
different  from  die  real  atheists  of  Paris, 
to  whom  dealli  was  not  a  boat  of  pearl, 
guided  by  seraph-infant  over  a  para- 
disal  lake,  but  an  eternal  sleep.  No 
temple  of  tlie  spirit  for  them — they 
would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  vi- 
sionary Shelley.  And  a  visionary  he 
W9» :  and  this  poem  of  his  is  a  dream 
—  lovely  as  a  dream,  but  as  absurd 
withal.  Spenser's  Fecri/  Queen  is  ca- 
pable of  reconciliation  with  history, 
and  fable,  and  faitli ;  but  tlie  RevoU  of 
Islam  is  the  product  of  an  individual's 
idiosyncracy  :  it  declares  hb  own  ge- 
nius— but  has  sympathy  with  nothing 
out  of  his  own  heart.  Were  the  man 
not  a  poet,  he  were  verily  a  maniac ; 
but  bemg  deroonsUratively  a  poet,  and 
a  great  one,  all  we  are  justified  in  as- 
serting is,  that,  like  the  lover  and  the 
roadman,  he  is  of  imagination  ell  com- 
pact. Between  the  shapings  of  his 
dream,  and  the  every-day  working 
world,  a  great  gulf  is  set.  When  in- 
fidels, such  as  Laon  and  Xjaone,  have 
actually  lived  and  suflered,  we  slialt 
then  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of 
their  testimony :  but  even  then,  being 
of  an  entirely  negaiive  cliaracter,  tluHJgh 
delivered  with  perfect  sincerity,  it  can 
only  amount  to  a  declaration  of  blind- 
ness and  ignorance.  And  this  declara- 
tion is  purely  subje<^ve,  and  confined 
to  tlie  individual :  it  can  never  prove 
that  a  martyr  for  the  faith  is  equally 
blind  and  ignorant.  The  man  who  sin- 
ceiely  saith  that  he  sees  something,  is 
quite  as  deserving  of  belief  as  he  who 
modestly  confesses  that  he  sees  nothing. 
For  ourselves,  we  look  upon  '<  the 
hills  that  seem  eternal,''  and  are  well 
content  to  acknowle<%e  the  alternatiesi 
of  sunlight  as  well  as  of  shadow,  as 
eadb  sports  in  succession  down  slopes 
and  over  summits,  gifting  the  landscape 
wttli  variety,  with  life  and  motion. 

Shelley  was  fond  of  exhibiting  reli- 
gion in  its  corrupt  state :  and  never 
was  a  more  feafftil  exhitvition  ma<]e 
^an  in  l^s  tragedy  of  the  Ce^4^i(t 
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was,  besddes,  no  work  of  the  hncy,  but 
a  matter  of  historical  fiict.  The  fotal 
result  of  tlie  papal  system  of  indul- 
gences, against  which  Luther  rose,  was 
never  set  forth  in  more  appalling  co- 
lours. In  the  character,  too,  of  the 
chief  person  of  tlie  play,  whose  mind 
and  manners  had  been  educated  in 
this  system,  a  fatal  illustration  b  given 
of  a  religious  evil  man — of  a  man  for 
whom  the  church  has  made  atonement 
without  effecting  his  repentance.  The 
historian  calls  tlve  old  Cenci  an  atheist; 
Shelley  describes  him  as  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholic.  He  was  both ;  though  neither 
an  atheist  in  Shelley's  sense  of  the 
word,  nor  a  religious  man  in  any  sense, 
but  diat  which  confounds  piety  with 
superstition  capable  of  any  crime.  In 
a  word,  Cenci  was  a  practical  atheist, 
but  a  Romanist  by  custom.  His  god 
was  the  pope,  who,  for  so  many  scudi, 
pardonetf  him  the  most  horrible  crimes 
that  he  could  commit;  and  the  man 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  person  that 
such  a  scheme  of  erroneous  faith  was 
likely  to  make  of  him,  if  no  counter- 
acting motives  or  circumstances  existed 
to  create  a  contrary  tendency.  The 
Cenci  was  not  even  a  speculative  be- 
liever—  for  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
ever  exercised  his  intellect  on  religious 
subjects;  but  a  mere  dogmatic  wor- 
shipper, whose  senses  hsid  been  ad- 
dressed by  ceremonies,  and  whose  in- 
terests appealed  to  by  the  exactions 
of  a  corrupt  clergy.  His  wealth,  he 
had  experienced,  could  purchase  him 
impunity ;  and,  for  the  peace  of  his 
soul,  it  is  in  evidence  that  he  esta- 
blished masses.  Within  the  body  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  there  was  a  fear- 
ful number  of  men,  who,  from  the  fiital 
operation  of  an  antichristian  system, 
were  living  without  God  in  the  world. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  Mystery  of 
Iniquity. 

iTje,  poet  of  whom  we  now  write 
was  not  likely  to  extenuate  the  enor- 
mity of  the  mischief.  He  is  glad  of 
the  opportunity  for  saying  that  '<  reli- 
gion coexists,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  mind 
of  an  Italian  Catholic,  with  a  feith  in 
that  of  which  all  men  have  the  roost 
certain  knowledge.  It  is  adoration, 
faith,  submission,  penitence,  blind 
adoration;  not  a  rule  for  moral  con- 
duct. It  has  no  necessary  connexion 
with  any  one  virtue.  The  most  atro- 
cious villain  may  be  rigidly  devout; 
and,  without  any  shock  to  established 
hixh,  confess  himself  to  be  so.  Religion 


pervades  intensely  the  whole  firame  of 
society ;  and  is,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  mmd  whicli  it  inhabits, 
a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse; 
never  a  check.^ 

The  drama  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  subtle  ever  written.  It 
sufficiently  confutes  the  absurd  notion 
that  was  lately  prevalent,  that  dramatic 
genius  was  dead — that  because  mis- 
management had  converted  the  theatres 
into  its  sepulchres,  that  the  spirit  bad 
no  living  temple  in  any  congenial  mind. 
Nay,  so  strong  had  Uiis  prejudice  be- 
come, that  it  was  long  before  the  merits 
of  Lord  Byron's  tragedies  were  ac- 
knowledged—they were  condemned 
as  not  stage-worthy,  until  BAacready 
proved  them  to  be  so  by  actually  re- 
presenting them.  The  subject  of 
Slielley  8  play  must,  perhaps,  exclude 
it  from  the  stage;  aiid  it  is  probable 
that  the  character  of  Beatrice  would  be 
too  much  for  the  actress  as  for  the 
audience.  Besides,  the  picture  of 
Guido  has  embodied  the  ideal  of  her 
person,  which  that  of  the  performer 
might  contradict. 

'*  The  pwtrait  of  Beatrice,  at  the  Co- 
loona  palsce."  writes  Shelley,  "  is  most 
admiralle  as  a  work  of  art :  it  was  taken 
by  Guido  during  her  confinement  in 
prisoQ.  But  it  is  most  interesting  as  a 
just  representation  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
specimens  of  the  workminship  of  nature. 
iWe  is  a  fixed  and  pile  ooaposurB 
upon  the  features:  she  seems  sad  and 
stricken  down  in  spirit ;  jet  the  despair 
thus  expressed  is  light««ed  bv  the  pa- 
tience of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound 
with  folds  of  white  drapery,  from  which 
the  yellow  strings  of  her  golden  hair 
escape,  and  fall  about  her  neck.  The 
moulding  of  her  face  is  exquisitely  deli- 
cate :  the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and 
arched  :  the  lips  have  that  permanent 
meaning  of  imagination  and  sensibihtj, 
which  suffering  has  not  repressed,  and 
which  it  seems  as  if  death  scarcely  coaM 
extinguish.  Her  forehead  is  large  and 
clear ;  her  eyes,  which  we  are  told  were 
remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen 
with  weeping  and  lustreless,  but  beaati. 
fully  tender  and  serene.  In  the  whole 
mien  there  is  a  simplicity  and  dignify, 
which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loveli- 
ness and  deep  sorrow,  are  inexpressibly 
pathetio.  Beatrice  Cenci  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  those  rare  persons,  in  whosK 
energy  and  gentleness  dwell  together 
without  destroying  one  another :  her  na- 
ture was  simple  and  profound.  The 
crimes  and  miseries  in  which  she  was 
an  actor  and  a  sufEurer,  are  as  the  mssk 
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and  maotJe,  ia  which  circumstances 
clothed  her  from  her  impersonation  on 
the  scene  of  the  world." 

But  if  the  character  of  Beatrice  pre- 
sents many  difficuUies,  that  of  Cenci 
presents  more.  Some  sympathy  ought 
always  to  be  produced  for  the  principal 
character  of  a  play ;  but  none  can  be  won 
for  Cenci,  who,  nevertheless,  occupies 
so  prominent  a  station  as  to  divide  the 
interest  with  Beatrice.  All  this  is 
owing  to  the  choice  of  the  subject* 
which  it  is  pity  should  render  so  fine 
a  play  impracticable.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  probable  this  very  subject  it  was, 
and  what  we  deem  objectionable  in  it, 
whidi  recommended  it  to  Shelley,  and 
excited  him  to  that  great  power  which 
he  has  exhibited.  What  dramatic 
force,  for  instance,  is  shewn  in  the 
bancjuet  scene,  when  he  announces  the 
deatti  of  his  two  sons  1  His  apostrophe 
to  the  wine  is  glorious ;  and  when  his 
guests,  indignant  with  his  madness, 
propose  to  seize  him,  what  can  exceed 
the  effect  of  the  warning  that  he  thus 
utters — 

**  Enjoy  yourselves !     Beware  !  for  my 

revenge 
Is  as  the  sealed  commission  of  a  king, 
'iliat  kills,  and  none  dare  name  the  mur- 
derer." 

With  equal  judgment  is  the  part  of 
Beatrice,  immediately  after,  conducted. 
We  are  prepared,  by  these  means,  for 
the  worst  that  can  follow.  Nothing 
can  be  more  strikinff  than  the  opening 
of  the  second  act.  flow  perplexing  are 
the  words  of  Beatrice — how  terrible 
those  of  Cenci !  Yet  it  is  exceeded  by 
the  first  scene  of  the  third.  In  sooth, 
it  is  as  if  fingers,  like  eagles'  talons, 
were  dug  down  into  the  heart,  and 
paddled  with  its  blood,  while  it  shrunk 
in  all  its  fibres.  Tlius  speaks  Beatrice : 

"  How  comes  this  hair  undone? 
Its  wandering  strings  must  be  what  blind 

me  so; 
And  yet  I  tied  it  fast.    Oh,  horrible  ! 
The  pavement  sinks  under  my  feet !  The 

walls 
Spin  round!     I  see  a  woman  weeping 

there, 
And    standing    calm    and    motionless, 

whUst  I 
Slide  giddilv  as  the  world  reels.    My 

The  beautiful  blue  heaven  is  flecked  with 

blood! 
The  sunshine  on  the  floor  is  black!  The  air 
Is  chang^  to  vapours,  such  as  the  dead 

breathe 


In  chamel  pits  !     Pah  !   \  am  choked ! 

There  creeps 
A  clinging,  black,  contaminating  mist 
Ahoutme— 'tis  substantial,  heavy,  Uiick  : 
I  cannot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  glues 
My  fingers  and  my  Umbs  to  one  another, 
And  eats  into  my  sinews,  and  dissolves 
My  flesh  to  a  pollution,  poisoning 
The  subtle,  pure,  and  inmost  spirit  of  life ! 
My  God !  I  never  knew  what  the  mad  feh 
Before ;  for  I  am  mad,  beyond  all  doubt 
{Mor$  vMly.']    No,  1  am  dead !    These 

putrifyina;  limbs 
Shut  round  and  sepulchre  the  panting 

soul, 
Which  would  burst  forth  into  the  wan- 
dering air !  [A  mum. 
What  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had 

e'en  now  ? 
'Tis  gone ;  and  yet  its  burthen  remains 

here 
0*er  these  dull  eyes— upon  this  weary 

heart! 
O  worid  !  O  lifo !  O  day  !  O  misery ! 
"  Lucretia,  What  ails  thee,  my  poor 

child!    She  answers  not : 
Her  spirit  apprehends  the  sense  of  pain, 
But  not  its  cause ;  suflferiiig  has  dried 

away 
The  source  from  which  it  sprung. 

"  Beatrice  (franticlif).  Like  parricide — 
Misery  has  killed  its  father." 

On  thb  last  exclamation,  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  has  judiciously  remarked,  timt 
''  the  excess  of  tlie  agony  is  softened 
to  us  by  the  wild  and  striking  excuse 
which  it  brings  for  tlie  guilt,''  which 
Beatrice  afterwards  commits  in  killing 
her  father,  who  had  done  her  such 
unimaginable  wrong.  The  same  gen- 
tleman also  ^ives  a  metaphysical  reason 
for  her  denymg  Iier  guilt,  and  even  the 
deed,  which  is  equally  true  and  fine. 
He  considers  it  one  of  the  poet's  hap* 
piest  subtleties,  which  it  is. 

"  Beatrice  is  naturally  so  abhorrent 
from  all  guilt,  she  feels  it  to  have  been 
so  impossible  a  thing  to  have  killed  a 
father,  truly  so  called,  that,  what  with 
her  horror  of  the  deed  and  of  the  infWmy 
attending  it,  she  would  almost  persuade 
herself,  as  well  as  others,  that  no  such 
thing  bad  actually  taken  place  — that  it 
was  a  notion,  a  horrid  dream,  a  thing  to 
be  gratuitously  cancelled  from  people's 
minds,  a  necessity  which  they  were  all 
to  agree  had  existed,  but  was  not  to  he 
spoken  of,  a  crime  which  to  punish  was 
to  proclaim  and  make  real — anything, 
in  short,  but  that  a  daughter  bad  killed 
her  father.  It  is  a  lie  told,  as  it  were, 
for  the  sake  of  nature,  to  save  it  the 
shame  of  a  greater  contradiction.  1  f  any 
feeling  less  great  and  spiritual,  any  dread 
of  a  pettier  pain,  appears  at  last  to  be 
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suffered  by  t]»e  ao^or  to  mingle  with  it, 
a  little  common  frailtj  and  inconsistency 
only  renders  the  cbaraeter  more  human, 
and  maj  he  allowed  a  jonng  ereatnre 
abodt  to  he  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
who  shews  snch  an  agonised  wish  that 
▼irtae  should  surrire  guilt  and  despair. 
She  does  not  sacrifice  the  man  who  is 
put  to  the  torture.  He  was  apprehended 
without  her  being  able  to  help  if,  would 
liave  committed  her  by  his  confession, 
and  would  have  died  at  all  erents.  She 
only  reproaches  him  ibr  indodiog  a 
daughter  in  the  confession  of  his  guilt  ; 
and  the  man,  be  it  observed,  appears  to 
have  had  a  light  let  into  his  mind  to  this 
oftect,  for  her  behariour  made  him  re- 
tract  his  accusations,  and  filled  him  so 
with  a  pity  above  his  self-interest,  that 
he  chose  rather  to  die  in  torture  than 
repeat  tbem." 

Here  we  close  our  remarks  on  this 
drama,  feeling  tliat  the  writer  just 
quoted  has  been  indeed  the  Critic  of 
the  Cenci ;  and  tlmt  to  analyse  its  pe- 
culiar merits,  after  him,  is  sheer  imper- 
tinence. We  are  more  concCmea  in 
setting  out  the  moral  condition  of  so- 
ciety, which  the  fact  it  represents  so 
powerfully  illuslmtes.  The  poet  here 
ims  only  been  the  voice  of  a  people — of 
the  race.  The  French  Revolution  was 
not  without  causes  adequate  to  such  a 
terrible  outbreak.  The  church,  in  ^t, 
was  the  fountain  of  corruption  under 
which  the  people  groaned  —  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  nurse  of  infidelity  and 
insubordinatioii,  which  our  )Nresent 
Whig  leaders  and  the  enemies  of 
liberty  would  impose  on  a  Protestant 
form  of  constitution,  after  it  had  been 
justly  thrown  off  by  lorers  of  the 
truth,  who  w«re  refonners  indeed,  and 
without  guile,  in  whose  thoughts  God 
was  always  present,  and  in  whose 
name  they  were  willing  to  die.  With 
tlie  sensualities  of  the  Church  of  Uorae 
faith  cannot  consist.  They  are  subsliiules 
for  faith,  not  corroborations  of  it ;  nod, 
however  well  tlicy  may  comport  with 
the  demands  of  the  sensual  man,  leave 
the  intellectual  and  irrational  to  seek 
jKilHTlom  of  hl;;her  quality,  and  to 
work  out  a  field  of  contemplation  and 
worship  for  themselves.  Yes!  Shelley 
was  a  true  prophet ;  though,  like  Byron, 
he  derived  it  from  tlic  spirit  of  the  time 
raUier  tlian  from  immediate  influence, 
and  was  partially  unconscious  of  its 
real  significance.  Let  us  noi  be  mis- 
taken in  what  we  have  said  here  and 
elsewhere  of  Byron  :  we  deny  them  not 
the  prophetic  feculiy,  bat  the  f«dl  ac* 


companying  intetligenee.  SeWller  be- 
gan blmdly  in  the  Robbers;  but,  m 
subsequent  works,  he  states  himseff  as 
•tetng  bioMcIf  create  and  Sonm.  This 
is  the  case  with  Woidawortb  ;  aad  was 
with  Coleridge's  klerwoiiBS.  Butpoels 
pvocted  in  yootli  often  upon  blind  im- 
pulses; to  which  if  tbey  babttuellj 
^idd,  they  shall  still  rematn  diildren 
m  song,  though  they  attain  tke  age 
of  Memuselah.  Something  about  tbe 
later  works  both  of  Byroo  and  Shelley 
seemed  to  annoimce  a  coming  domi- 
nion to  them  over  the  sources  of  llKic 
inspiration ;  whence  tbe  world  began  to 
expect  fine  specimens  of  art,  from  mee 
who  bad  shewn  themsdYes  to  pOMss 
so  much  of  tlie  material,  in  ilie  genius 
whidi  had  enabled  them  to  put  forth 
evklences  of  promise  and  power  that 
had  never  been  exceeded.  Of  Shelky 
we  felt  more  certain  than  of  Byron; 
Byron  continuing  to  borrow  till  the  last 
— borrowing  even  of  Shelley,  aiMl  tak- 
ing the  colom  of  all  companions  and 
all  books  with  whom  his  spirit  com- 
muned. But  Shelley,  as  the  teacher  of 
Byrou,  shewed  a  mind  more  original, 
and  more  self-dependent.  That  neither 
was  permitted  to  exhibit  these  ultimate 
manifestations  is  a  mark  of  tl)e  wisdom 
of  Providence,  and  testimony  of  tlie 
design  liad  in  view  by  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  in  the  permission  of  these 
ffifted  men.  Prophets,  in  all  ages, 
have  only  partially  understood  their 
own  predictions ;  and  perhaps  this  ob- 
scurity was  needed,  that  truth  should 
not  lose  of  its  expression  by  the  fear 
which  would  fall  upon  the  utterer, 
knew  he  its  meaning  to  the  full  extent. 
fio  doubt  the  intensity  of  the  emotion, 
both  to  tlie  poet  and  hearer,  is  in- 
creased  by  the  struggle  to  gire  birth  to 
those  dim  revealings,  half  of  whose 
sublimity  consists,  in  fact,  in  the 
shadows  which  they  cast  before  them 
at  their  approach,  and  wfaicb  serve  at 
once  as  the  shewing  and  the  **  hiding 
of  tlieir  power." 

Not  only  distinguishing,  but  s«pa- 
rating,  the  good  and  true  from  tbe 
mixed  expressions  of  both  in  nature 
and  society,  Shelley  was  appointed  to 
demand  an  impracticable  purity,  in- 
deed, but  still  a  purity  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  moral  power  within  us, 
and  without  which  it  will  never  he 
satisfied ;  thus  leading  us  oo  to  an 
eternal  standard  of  perfection^  and  to 
a  life  beyond  the  piesent.  A  mind 
iUumioated  by  this  guide  holds  itself 
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sel  at  oBce  Above  all  the  lawt  and  ciu- 
tooM  of  society  ;  and>  Wi  Untb,  neither 
positive  religion^  not  law,  nor  cuaiMn, 
was  ever  aoado  for  »ogIi  nen.     AU 
these  tliio^  are  bonds  and  obligatioos, 
meant  finr  uieh  M  need  tkeoi.    Buttbe 
nofiil  maB  acts  in  the  liberty  of  love> 
a»d  needs  w>  coercion ;  and,  conscioos 
of  tl)U5  acting,  fttartlea  as  firom  au  insuU 
wbeA  fbieign  conditions  are  proposed 
to  kim.    And  an  insult  it  would  be, 
if  man  were  of  that  stable  character 
which  he  supposes.    But,  alas  1  be  is 
liable  tofeiU ;  and  it  is  expedient,  there- 
fore, to  protect  him  and  bis  firom  what 
be  may  become.    The  limits  thus  pre» 
scribed  may  include  individual  cases, 
irom  which  it  were  weU  if  exemption 
were  granted.    Ihe  tales  of  liomlmd 
and  HeUm  are  heart-rending ;  but  they 
are  vicarious  sufferers  for  iie  good  of 
society.    Laws  and  customs,  founded 
vpon  the  princii;^,  ^  to  the  piwe  all 
tilings  are  pore,*'  are  beauttfi&l  m  poetic 
tliecfy ;  and  the  poet  acts  properly  in 
Uts  vocation  to  oechire  their  beauty: 
b«lt  as  is  beautifully  observed  by  Jean 
Paul  Hichter, "  Poetry  is  like  a  pair  of 
4irates,wluch  run  Hatly  over  the  smooth 
crystal  of  the  ideal,  but  are  worse  than 
a  pair  of  Dutchman*s  shoes  on  the 
rough  highway  of  life.^'    For  who  are 
the  pure  to  whom  all  things  are  pure  I 
shew  us  the  men— shew  us  the  society 
coostitoted  of  such  persons:  then,  in- 
deed, lor  such,  kiws  and  institutions 
and  csstoros  would  be  unavailing.  Bat 
it  is  becaase  the  pure  do  not  emist  in 
tlie  work-day  world  that  nothing  can 
be  eateemed  as  ^  priori  pure ;  and  the 
sanetion  of  kw  is  needed  to  declare 
any  thing  to  be  such  (the  hafy  estate 
of  matrimony,  for  insfanoe),  and  that 
only  within  the  certain  degrees  which 
that  bw  permits.   Nay,  in  the  ordmaiy 
moments  of  existence,  tlie  poet  himself 
will  feel  such  evidences  of  frailty,  as  to 
acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  his 
claiming  the  character  predicated  for 
himself.    Nay,  of  poetry  itself,  he  will 
esteem  as  of  a  fine  madness,  which,  by 
revealing  to  him  this  unattainable  ele«- 
vation  of  purity,  shall  even  induce  him 
to  quarrel  with  that  law  of  his  being, 
by  which  he  is  what  he  is,  and  for 
which,  as  beyond  his  control,  he  was 
never  responsible.    This  truth  the  au- 
tlior  of  Julian  and  Maddalo  perhaps 
knew,  when  he  declared  — 


'•  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong  : 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teaob 
in  song." 

It  was  by  snch  wrong,  in  fact,  that 
the  period  of  history  which  Shelley  re- 
presiented  lias  been  made  eminently 
poetical.    The  poets  of  the  time  have 
but  made  music  of  tlie  worhl*s  groans '; 
and  there  has,  accordingly,  been  a  cycle 
of  noetry,  as  well  as  of  history,  both  of 
which  are  now  wetinigh  smnmed  np 
and  concluded,  if  not  qnite.    Of  the 
pocti  of  whom  the  age  has  been  proud, 
how  many  have  completed  their  mortal 
careei' :  Shetley,  Keats,  Byron,  Goethe, 
Scott,Crabbc,  Coleridge,  and  hisliriend, 
Charles  Lambe,  have  (not  died,  but) 
departed  from  us.    Let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  their  ivorks  follow  tl»em  not. 
James  Montgomery,  Moore,  Soutliey,* 
Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Campbell,  yet 
anrvire — nor  are  all  their  voices  stilled 
with  age.    Of  the  better  sex,  Mrs.  lie- 
mans  is  no  more;  and  Joaium  Baillie 
is  now  in  tlie  climax  of  her  reputation 
—  feme  she  always  had.     When  we 
mview  these  names,  and  the  produc- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  attached, 
can,  we  repeat,  the  sentiment  remain 
unfelt,  or  tlie  opimooanexpressed,  thai 
a  cycto  of  poetic  genius  has  ctosed, 
and  that  need  is,  a  new  one  were  com* 
menced?    AU  thai  excited  the  old  has 
gone— the  French  Hevolatioo,  with  its 
atroetties  — the  war,  the  rumours  of 
war— the  heroes  of  battles— the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanqnshed.    Napoleon  is 
a  shade,  and  Waterhx>  a  name !    The 
reign  of  order,  of  construction,  fc4lows 
cm  the  chaos  made  by  those  events, 
and  so  fiordbly  expressed  in  the  poetry 
of  Byron  and  Shelley.  Destruction  has 
had  its  day.    Lei  us  bail  tlie  coming 
years  I    We  think  that  tfiere  is  healing 
on  their  wings. 

With  some  remarks  on  the  new  cycle, 
either  commenced  or  commencing,  we 
conclude.  The  demand  of  the  age  is 
for  both  a  philosophy  and  a  poetry  of 
reconstruction.  In  attempting  this  task, 
however  they  may  supersede  existing 
creeds  and  customs,  they  must,  never- 
theless, concede  the  principles  of  faith 
and  law,  as  their  duty  will  be  to  or- 
ganise institutions  for  the  exercise  of 
both.  It  is  true  that  the  symbols  will 
be  changed,  but  the  evidence  of  sym- 
bols will  be  admitted ;  and  the  very 


•  We  shall  shortly  write  a  paper  on  Southey's  collected  Poems. 
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neoeitiiy  of  the  cue  will  compel  them 
to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the 
ideal  in  the  humblest  loims  of  the  real. 
The  elements  of  the  new  em  may,  in- 
deed, be  anticipated  from  some  points 
that  mark  the  old ;  and  all  cycles  are 
united  in  such  a  way,  that  each  shall 
form  an  organic  portion  of  the  whole. 
Hence  the  seeds  of  a  later  are  traceable 
in  a  former.  Wordsworth  has  already 
led  us  to  look  upon  nature  and  man 
with  eyes  of  satbfitttion,  and  to  accept 
the  meanest  flower  and  the  least  deve- 
loped person  as  a  type  of  creating 
power  and  moral  character.  Upon  the 
records  and  signs  of  superstition,  also, 
he  looks  with  no  unloving  eye,  as  the 
lowest  forms  of  religion,  yet  as  its 
forms,  and  therefore  venerable.  They 
belonged  to  the  conscience  and  to  the 
affectioos,  and  these  make  the  rudest 
worsliip  holy.  Southey*s  poetry,  also, 
has  reclaimed  the  creeds  of  Uindostan 
and  Arabia  as  fit  vehicles,  thouph  not 
tlie  fittest,  for  the  communication  of 
moral  truth.  And  Goethe,  of  an  old 
nursery  tale,  has  formed  a  fine  philoso- 
phical poem,  the  problem  to  be  solved 
of  which,  as  Dr.  Anster,  in  the  prefiioe 
to  his  excellent  translation  of  Fontf, 
well  observes,  <<  is  the  same  that  forms 
the  subject  of  every  one  of  Southcy's 
great  moral  poems,  where  freedom  and 
happiness,  broken  and  interrupted  by 
surrounding  circimistanoes,  is  at  last 
secured.  The  la$t  beUfriemi  i$  Death, 
In  Soutbe^," continues  Dr.  Anster,  **  the 
triumph  IS  every  where  anticipated — 
of  the  life  which  is  to  be  for  immor- 
tality, the  birth  has  already  commenced 
— the  poet  expresses  his  own  fiiitb,  not 
alone  in  the  ultimate  predominance  of 
good  (for  this  who  can  disbdieveT), 
but  ill  its  present  predominance;  so 
that  the  disturbing  mysteries  of  sin  and 
pain,  and  all  that  haunts  and  disquiets 


us  in  the  contemplation  and  the  expe- 
rience of  Ufe,  while  tey  still  remain 
unexplained,  seem  as  if  their  very  ezitt- 
ence  was  hot  some  strange  ddusioQ — a 
somethtmr  to  pass  avray.  The  wildi- 
craft  of  Thalaba  b  a  dream— the  fcith 
of  the  hero  is  an  enduring  thing.  Tbe 
thrones  of  penal  fire  in  Kehmma^  fiim 
as  their  foundations  are  fixed  in  PSa- 
dalon,  are  felt  to  be  but  uneubstantial 
pageantry ;  but  is  there  not  a  life,  per- 
manent, endurable,  eternal,  for  the 
constancy  of  Ladurlad  and  the  love  of 
Kailyal?  But  in  all  there  is  tbe  suae 
'strug^  for  life,  in  an  element  felt  ool 
to  be  the  natural  one :  in  all,  Dettk 
comes  as  the  reconciling  angel.  To 
every  one  of  his  heroes  is  nie  suae 
support  given ;  in  every  one  of  hie 
poems  is  the  same  letton  taught." 

This  is  tindy  said ;  and  oooses  in 
confirmation  of  our  expectation,  that 
the  traditions  of  the  past  may  yet  again 
be  respected.  The  institntioDS  of  our 
ancestors  stand  an  equal  cbaaoe  of  re- 
newed reverence,  whatever  new  esta- 
blishments miy  be  added.  And  we 
think  vre  see  that  the  sublime  types 
and  symbols  of  Holy  Writ  have  a 
chance  of  poetic  recognition,  as  a  trea- 
sure-house of  imagery  and  tbonsfat  not 
yet  exhausted.  Indications  of  this  are 
even  to  be  found  in  the  mitipga  of 
Shelley,  who  died  reading  the  ftlile, 
which  vras  always  his  constant  gobi- 
panion.  All  religions  have  been  fitly 
sung.  It  remains  for  imagination  to 
honour  ChrisUanity,  as  it  mervet  to 
be  honoured.  As  tbe  pious  would  do 
well  to  become  philosophic  and  poetic, 
so  should  the  poet  become  pious. 
There  are  munas  for  believing  that 
the  new  cyoe  of  philoaophy  and  poetry 
will  be  of  the  affirmative  order — emi- 
nently moral,  religious,  and  spiritual 
— in  a  word,  Chrirtian. 
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BLUB  FRIAR  PLBASANTRIES. 

NO.  XXIII,   RBFLCCTIOMS  AT  AN  EVENING  PABTY.      BT  Q  IN  THE  COBNBB. 

XXIV.  THE  THEATBICAL  MAN-IAC. 

XXV.  THE  ASSEMBLY. 


NO.  XXIII.   REFLECTIONS  AT  AN  EVENING  PARTY. 
BY  Q  IN  A  CORNER. 


Man  has  been  designated  a  <*  selfish  " 
animal.  Now,  what  in  the  name  of 
common  comfort  shouki  bring  any 
M^fiik  man  here?  Unless  ^j^ prompt 
ns  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable 
to  it,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have 
an  iik  tied  to  its  tail. 

Unquestionably,  I  had  rather  stay  at 
home,  and  not  be  obliged  to  undress 
and  redress.  I  had  nUher  be  excused 
the  unsavoury  flavour,  the  expense,  and 
the  jolting,  of  a  hackney  coach, — the 
toe-torturing  of  tight  pumps,  and  the 
ancle-chilling  effects  of  silk  stockings. 
I  had  rather  forego  all  this  unnecessa- 
ry tea  and  coflee,  the  only  tendency  of 
which  is  to  make  the  room  sufibcatingly 
hot,  and  to  afford  two  or  three  men  or 
makl  servants  an  opportunity  of  bruis- 
ing the  angles  of  tneir  trays  by  pom- 
melling them  against  the  nbs  of  the 
visitors. 

Now,  were  I  purely  selfish,  I  should 
rash  home,  kick  off  these  corn-crushers, 
and  dismiss  my  emancipated  feet  to  re- 
vel in  the  unconfioed  space  of  my  dear 
old  slippers,— supplant  this  cloth  coat 
with  my  chintz  dressing-gown, — loll  in 
the  luxury  of  my  stuffed  arm-chair,  and 
enjoy  the  melody  of  some  quaint  old 
poet,  aided  by  the  gentle  accompani- 
ment of  cigars  and  cold  gin-and- 
vrater. 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  went  into 
an  hotel  one  evening,  and  ordered  a 
cup  of  coffee.  The  waiter  inquired, 
"  With  cream,  or  with  milk  ?  with 
brown  sugar,  or  white?  with  muffins, 
bread-and-butter,  or  dir  toast?" 
'*  Without  fuss  r*  exclaimed  the  man. 
And  I  honour  him.  If  you  cannot 
have  so  simple  a  thing  as  tea,  coffee,  or 
small  talk,  «  without  fuss,''  let  the 
plantations  of  Pekin  and  Mocha  be 
converted  into  bowling-greens ;  and 
Lydia's  lisping  tongue  be  as  silent  as 
tmt  of  a  <<  dried  neat."  If,  again,  we 
mwt  have  the  ^'  fuss,''  the  next  grade 
in  diminution  of  the  evil  is,  to  have  it 
without  the  tea  and  coffee.  A  social 
cup  of  bohea  with  a  neighbour  or  a 


newspaper  is  well  enough.  It  may 
also  be  a  necessary  rule  of  society,  that 
each  member  of  it  shall  occasionally 
fill  his  dmwing-room  (as  if  it  vrere  a 
Porcelain  jar)  vrith  man-and-woman 
jam ;  but  that  the  interstices  of  the 
composition  should  be  also  filled  up 
with  bilious  spongecake  and  worthless 
lip-scald,  is  surelv  a  gratuitous  inflic- 
tion which  no  tjfith  roan  would  ever 
put  up  with. 

Only  look  at  that  poor  fellow  vainly 
endeavouring  to  clutch  hold  of  the 
sugar-ton^,  while  his  capsised  tear 
cup  is  lying  on  its  beam  ends  in  the 
overflowing  tide  of  its  saucer,  the  su- 
perfluity of  which  is  pouring  down  like 
a  waterspout  on  the  black  (satin)  sea  of 
Mrs.  Dnppingpan's  capacious  lap ! 

And  tnere's  Jack  Armstrong.  He 
has  been  leaning  his  back  against  the 
chiflbnier  fot  the  last  half-hour,  with 
the  oil  of  a  bracket-lamp  drop— drop 
— dropping  upon  his  shoulder  all  the 
while.  He  is  evidently  unconscious  of 
the  anointing  he  is  receiving,  albeit  his 
nose  is  considerablv  aftcted  by  the 
silent  process ;  and  he  besins  to  sus- 
pect tnere's  a  leak  somewhere.  Poor 
tMsted  victim  I  Yet  will  indignant 
&te  avenge  him.  Lot  his  elbow  has 
knocked  down  a  Dresden  shepherdess ; 
and  a  well-inked  pen  (decorated  with 
coloured  silk  and  gtess  beads)  flipped 
out  of  the  Sevres  inkstand  at  the  same 
moment,  has  written  indelible  retalia- 
tion on  the  white  sleeve  of  mine  hostess' 
gown. 

With  no  foreknowledge  of  our  cus- 
toms, what  would  a  spectator  imagine 
to  be  the  object  of  this  assembly  ?  The 
women  are  all  sitting  down  together  in 
one-half  of  the  room,  and  the  men  are 
all  standing  up  together  in  the  other,  as 
distinct  as  charity  bovs  and  girls  in  an 
organ-loft.  The  gallants,  I  presume, 
are  cogitating  or  consulting  as  to  wlmt 
they  uudl  do;  while  the  damsels  are 
speculating  on  what  will  be  done. 
Meanwhile,  the  former  look  distressedy 
and  the  latter  diagoijtej^^^pj^^^ 
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member  looked  *^  Uie  young  gentlemen 
of  Mr.  Smackham*s  esUblishmeoV  and 
"  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  Edmonds's 
seminary/'  when  they  ooce  ro«t  at  the 
rector  s  house  to  be  catechised  for  con* 
firmation. 

Tea  is  done ;  and  mine  hostess  seems 
somewhat  perplexed  as  to  what  shall 
be  dune  next.  Sol  something's  in 
hand.  She  is  evidently  persuadiog 
Miss  Loveshow  to  "  favour  the  com- 
pany;*^ and  by  tlie  synsptons  mhktk 
Miss  L.  gfadu^y  exhibits  in  taking 
off  bcr  kmg  gloves,  and  consigoing  ha 
boa  to  maronMy  it  wooUl  really  appear 
tku  the  ocMBpany  are  abooi  to  be  ^  b- 
voared.'^  Mrs.  H.  is  evidently  rather 
at  a  loss  bowy  witliout  any  ofience,  he 
may  break  'm  opoti  a  aeriott»-looktiig 
colloquy  between  two  logicians,  ome  o£ 
whom  has  been  for  sone  time  *^  nding 
a  cock-horse*' on  the  revolving  top  of  a 
creaking  music-atool,  and  tbe  other 
manifesting  hisfnndamental  knowledge 
of  thoroogh-bastr  by  occupyinf  a  seat 
on  the  keys  of  the  piano.  Mr,  11., 
however,  ventures  npon  the  liberty  of 
dethroning  them  ;  and  Miss  L.  sits 
down  to  ti^  instmroent. 

There  are  two  men  talking  about  the 
merits  of  the  Canada  question  ;  two 
others  questioning  the  moral  cfiiEiets  ol 
railroads ;  two  more  laui^Mng  heaitily 
at  their  own  jokes ;  and  all  six  of  them 
evidently  rery  reluctant  to  regard  Miss 
Loveshow*s  ^  favtmr''  as  any  favour  at 
all.  In  pafticnfair,  the  lailroad  men 
are  not  to  be  stO)Yped ;  they  are  moving 
alone  with  twenty- voice  power,  and  the 
lady's  song  is  thmfore  obliged  to  **  ac- 
company'' tbem  as  a  kind  of  ovtside 
passenger.  lit  not  be  so  impolitic  a« 
to  question  the  §act  of  the  song's  being 
worth  listening  Wf — because  tkaA  may 
also  involve  a  question  toucbtng  the 
galhiniry  of  the  six  gentlemen,  who 
possibly  would  not  listen  to  it  though 
It  merited  the  approval  of  Pasta  hersell 
I  may,  however  remark,  that  Mr.  Can- 
tide  there  (a  member  of  the  local  glee- 
dub,  and  a  prodigioui  censor  on  the 
performances  of  all  regular  ynffnmtMd 
singers)  exhibits  no  oonlorttons  of  visage 
at  what  appears  to  me  somewhat  of  a 
discrepancy  between  the  notes  of  the 
piano  and  the  tones  of  the  voice  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  I  am  under 
the  influence  of  an  extra^gant  hallucin* 
ation,  in  imagining  that  the  keys  of  the 
instrument  are  performing  one  tune  and 
the  hmgs  of  the  lady  ane&r. 

By  Ae  way,  what « Ibm^  thing  it  ii, 


tliat  when  any  good-natured  person  sits 
down  to  a  pianoforte  to  fill  the  room 
with  song  or  ravish  the  air  with  harmony, 
all  tlie  Uher  good-natured  people  im- 
mediately rush  up  to  the  singer,  crush 
around  and  hang  over,  just  as  you  may 
see  a  crowd  of  the  unwashed  curious 
gather  round  a  basket  in  Oxford  Street 
with  a  live  dog-fish  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
With  room  neither  for  llie  elbows  to 
play  nor  the  voice  to  expand,  the  poor 
performer  can  no  more  sing  thaii  a 
blackbird  in  a  pie.  He  cna  but  vtab 
to  scatter  them  riglit  and  kf^  with  a 
hand  grenade;  meanwhile  be  gasps  out 
his  dmdened  notes  like  a  dying  dog  ia 
Um  Grolto  del  Cam, 

Miss  L.  has  concluded  her  song,  and 
SKms,  as  well  she  may  be,  exfasMOttd. 
Contrasted  with  the  vociferataons  aad 
band  dappings  which  are  awarded  to 
public  singers  in  public  thenttesy  there 
IS  something  exquisitely  i(cfioed  in  the 
^ntle  manner  with  whidi  the  Indy  of 
the  house^  on  lier  own  behalf  and  that 
of  her  assembled  guests,  saysy — 
'<  Tham-^k  you.  We're  vtry  mudi 
obliged  to  you,  I'm  sasre.  Tm  only 
tt-^fraiti  you    must  be  & — ttg^td, — 

fcf  ^  really— sue*  exertion Will  ynu 

take  a  little  wme-aad-mi— ter  ?" 

It's  ttopleusant  to  be  a  listener;  but 
I  can't  help  it.  Mine  host  is  saying  to 
mine  hostesa,^'^  My  dear,  you  leally 
imisf  ask  Miss  Eveready  to  sing,  be- 
cause I  knam  she  expecU  it,  as  I  sa«r 
her  great  book  of  soi^  and  sonatas  on 
one  of  the  hall  chmrs,  and  shell  be 
offended— at  least  her  moiker  wiU— if 
you  let  it  lie  tliere :  so  cfo  ask  her,  will 
you  if  and  get  it  over.'* 

It  certainly  i$  veiy  odd,  that  they 
won't,  for  variety's  mke^getup  a  paasc 
of  small  talk.  Mercy  on  roe!  iftsnv 
rash  the  wish  I  Uere  oomes  snail 
talk  with  a  vengeaace.  The  two  child- 
ren are  ushered  m,  '<  just  to  hear  Mr. 
Coddle  wick  sing  a  eeroic  song,  before 
they  go  to  bed."  Aad^then,*"  Mamma 
shouldn't  vronder,  but  tliol,  if  lilde 
Mary  will  go  and  ask  Mr.  CodAewick 
iffry  prettify,  Mr.  Coddlewick  loi^sing 
to  them:"  and, dien, poor  CoddVewtck 
thes  sing ;  and,  then,  tiie  little  darlings 
do  nol  go  to  bed.  On  the  cotrtrary, 
they  stay  up  to  tite  last  thsougb  a  nni- 
tipHed  series  of  ^  little  bits  lotvper;" 
this  indulgence  being  granted  on  thr 
especial  ground  of  their  having,  with 
nwch  physical  pertinacity,  kicked  the 
nmsemaid  out  of  the  room  whca  the 
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llie  tine   of  $ieir  apfoiott^  depar- 
ture. 

Now,  must  all,  who  destre  to  be  po- 
pular with  pa  and  owy  sbefw  tbeoMehres 
loyal  to  the  monarchy  of  master  and 
miss;  and  what  tyranny  so  absolute 
as  thb  ?  Yet  the  only  censure  I  would 
venture  to  pass  attaches  to  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  expecting  that  the  once 
sovereign  child  is  to  grow  up  into  a 
subject  hobbady-ho^.  What  a  iftdical 
spirit  of  usurpation  is  that  which 
would  prompt  a  gray-haired  old  cur- 
mudgeon of  a  iathcr  to  poll  down  the 
ripened  antHority  of  that  power  the 
seeds  of  which  he  himself  planted  in 
the  infant,  and  nursed  through  the  boy. 
l)ou*t  think  I'm  a  rusty  and  anti-baby- 
cal  old  bachelor ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  I'm  married ;  and,  secondly, 
'though  I've  DO  children  of  my  own), 
I'm  vastly  popular  with  almost  all  the 
infant  duplicates  of  my  progenitive 
friends.  So  far  from  being  splenetic 
on  the  score  of  my  childlessness,  I  de- 
light in  seeing  Nature  enjoy  her  full 
fling  in  the  guileless  guise  of  infancy  ; 
I  delight  in  seeing  the  growing  lad, 
upon  whose  **  baby  brow  the  "  round 
and  top  of  sovereignly "  was  placed 
by  doling  paienlage, —  I  delight  in 
seeing  him  read  to  the  father  that  very 
lesson  which  the  father  should  long 
ago  have  read  to  him.  The  Kentuckian 
papa  boasted  of  and  encouraged  his 
little  son's  pugnacity.  I'he  papa  grew 
older,  and  the  boy  bigger.  You  know 
the  consequence.  It  was  one  of  our 
dear  brother  Prism's*  anecdotes :  "  My 
father  was  the  best  man  in  Kentucky, 
and  I  could  lather  my  father  ice//." 

Afller  all,  Vm  thinking  it's  i*ather 
an  iniustice,  that  parental  partiality 
should  have  ail  the  allowance,  and 
that  the  disappointment  of  tlie  child- 
less should  have  none.  Why  is  not 
the  sulky  bitterness  of  the  barren  as 
deserving  of  indulgent  consideration  as 
the  boring  intrusions  of  papa-ship  ? 
My  neighbour  ♦*•  somelimet  trium- 
phantly consoles  me  by  saying,  "  Ah, 
you're  a  lucky  fellow ;  you've  no  child- 
ren to  plague  you."  My  reply  might 
be,—-"  Not  so,—  for  I've  a  plague 
enough  in  yours."  "  I'm  afraid,"  says 
another,  "  my  boy  *s  troublesome,  or 
you  don't  like  children  ;'*  at  the  same 
time  allowing,  of  course,  the  trouble  to 
continue,  and  the  antipathy  to  remain 
unrelieved. 


What,  ttiare  musie  atill?  What 
wottld  people  say  if  ibey  wert  invited 

to  sup  on  a  variety  of  puddings  ?  Yet, 
a  musical  parly  is  much  tlie  same  kind 
of  thing.  Even  a  regular  concert  is,  on 
principle,  an  absurdity — an  inhaixno- 
nious  conneiioa  of  diaconneded  har- 
monies,—a  pudding  feast,  in  short — all 
sweets,  and  no  substanlials.  Rarely 
does  the  programme  of  a  concert  ex- 
hibit half  the  propriety  which  I  ob- 
served in  the  ballad-singer't  Ibt,  as  it 
appeared  the  other  day  in  the  news- 
papers : — 

**  If  I  bad  a  Donkey  vot  vouldn't  go 
Over  the  Hills  and  far  awaj ;  lie  wau 
famed  for  deeds  of  anna  Barclay  and 
Perkins's  Drayman ;  Dark  waa  the  nieht 
The  Light  of  other  Days  ;  The  Maidof 
Llangollen  Does  your  anxioua  Mother 
know  you're  out  t  Ax  mv  Eye  ;  Tell  her 
I  love  her  Hookey  Walker ;  Sound  the 
loud  timbrel  Blow  me  tight ;  I've  been 
roaming  Don*t  mention  it ;  The  Washing 
Day  How  arc  you  off  for  Soapt  Good 
Night  All's  Well  ;  Blow  the  Candle 
out,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Now,  here  wc  really  have,  for  once, 
something  like  a  consecutiveness  of 
idea ;  but,  still,  a  huge  plateful  of 
"  lumps  of  pudding"  is  at  once  too 
much  and  too  little  for  any  hearty 
man's  meal.  What  a  medley  we've 
had  to  night !  First,  Miss  Loveshow's 
Italian  song,  i.e.,  macaroni -pudding; 
next.  Miss  Eveready's  English  bal- 
lad, i  c,  very  heavy  plum-pudding; 
then,  Mrs.  Creech's  tarantdla^  i.e., 
hasty-pudding;  afterwards,  Mr.  Cod- 
dle wick's  "  When  1  was  a  little  boy," 
t.  e.y  bread-and-butter-padding  ;  fol- 
lowed by  his  "  Jim  Crow,"  i.e.,  B.ice' 
pudding,  &c.  &c. 

But,  let  us  see  what  we  have  upon 
the  round  table.  Annuals — Annuals — 
everlasting  Annuals !  "  The  Forsaken" 
— "ITie  Bride  "—•«  TIte  Mother"— 
"The  Orphan"—"  Innocence"  — 
"  Hope ;"  all  of  tliem  equally  answer- 
ing each  of  the  titles,  and  looking  the 
very  essence  of  straw-bonnet  shop  and 
Cranbourn  Alley. 

Bless  us  —  here*t  a  novelty  I  an  al- 
bum, beginning  with  Lines  by  E.L.  E., 
intbestyleof  L.E.L. 

"  When  first  I  wandered  Ibrtbi 
Then  all  waa  iaiir  to  me  > 

Not  a  cloud  upon  the  sky, 
Not  a  ripple  on  the  sea." 


*  The  late  celebrated  Mathews* 
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Aa  Toudtttone  says,  "  I'll  rhyme 
you  so  eight  years  together."  For  a 
taste:— 

Had  you  travelled  to  Barbadoes, 
You  then  had  learnt,  in  aootb. 

That  the  sky  may  he  too  doudleas, 
That  the  sea  may  he  too  smooth. 

But,  let  us  see  more  :— 

**  The  birds  were  singing  gaily 
From  the  gilded  greenwood  trees. 

And  I  thought  the  scene  so  pleasing 
Wonld  noTor  oejsse  to  please." 


xner.   <<  Pray,  ma'am,  was 
rtbisa/o/mao?*' 


This  it  a 
the  writer  0  ^ 

"Kess  me,  sir,  what  a  qoestXHil 


a  quest 
tins  bat 


fiu." 


Pshaw  1 

The  birds  were  singing  then, 
And,  egad,  they're  singing  still ; 

Or,  if  they're  dead,  and  cannot. 
There  are  other  birds  that  will. 

Come  oo  again  : — 

'*  But  the  birds  have  ceased  to  ohaunt ; 

Nature's  sunny  pride  is  past ; 
The  summer  breeze  is  gone. 

And  roars  rough  winter's  blast.'' 

Pooh! 

Why  thus  abuse  old  Winter, 
Who  still  with  good  cheer  teems  1 

In  December  gires  us  snow -balls, 
In  July  affonls  icecreams. 

What  next? 

*'  My  flowers  of  youth  are  dead ! 

I  hare  ceased  to  cherish  them ; 
As  they  budded  one  W  one 

They  were  sever'd  £rom  the  stem !" 

My  good  fellow, 

Never  mind  your  "  flowers  of  youth ;" 
Cherish  manhood's  feeling  now ; 

You  may  "  sever"  many  a  "  bud" 
Without  injuring  the  bough. 

At  it  again.    Round  5 : — 

"  Like  a  lone  and  leafless  tree 

I  look  in  sadness  round. 
Where  my  hopes,  like  scatter'd  leaves. 

Lie  with'ring  on  the  ground !" 

All  the  better. 

Those  "  scatter'd"  hopes,  methinks. 
Should  effect  your  body's  cure ; 

For  "  wither'd  leaves,"  rm  told. 
Make  capital  manure. 

Come, — one  more : — 

**  When  the  lightning  struck  the  flower. 
Why  did  it  spare  the  tree  ? 

When  fate  destroy'd  my  hopes. 
Why  cruelly  spare  me  V 


but,  indeed,  he  was  auy  thing 
Then  I  have  it : — 


When  the  lightning  struck  the 
The  tree  was  "qmr«"  enough  ; 

("  Pray,  ma'am,  what  became  of 
this  sentimental  gentleman  ?** 

«<  Oh,  he's  doing  very  well  at  Van 
Diemen's  Land.'O 

Your  hopes  were  not  destroy'd  : 
Like  you — they  were  too  tough. 

And  so,  I  flatter  myself,  I've  floored 
the  poet. 

A  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  the 
evening !  The  door  opens,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  its  own  accora ;  and  in  moves 
a  compound  machine,  looking  tike  an 
open  trunk  on  a  trestle :  the  lid  hang- 
ing back  from  the  box  under  the  stay 
of  two  tapes ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
tray  hanging  forward  from  a  body  un- 
der the  suspensory  action  of  two  arms, 
and  exhibiting  a  truly  admirable  in- 
stance of  muscular  ener^  ninoing  a 
parallel  course  with  gravity.  By  the 
way,  did  you  ever  observe  with  what  a 
peculiar  buoyancy,  with  what  a  tiptoe 
gaiety,  a  smart,  slim-looking  footman 
goes  out  empty  handed,after  having  just 
set  down  his  cargo  of  glass,  jelly,  crock- 
ery, blanc  mange,  and  other  articles 
equally  pregnant  with  bile  and  flatu- 
lency ?  He  looks  as  if  he  had  not  only 
emancipated  his  limbs  from  a  physical 
load,  hut  as  though  he  had  also  freed  his 
conscience  from  a  moral  burden.  Agree- 
ably to  old  Joe  Miller,  he  wishes  the 
deuce  may  take  the  irav ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  equally  desirous  to 
escape  the  reflection  of  liaving  trmf' 
duced  the  company  into  lieadach  and 
dyspepsia :  ana  having  put  down  the 
indigestibles  according  to  order,  lie 
dances  out  of  the  room  as  who  should 
say,  **  your  nightmares  on  your  own 
heads r 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said. 
Every  body  eats  and  drinks  either  with- 
out inclination,  or  in  spite  of  reluc- 
tance ;  and  on  the  following  rooming 
exhibits  manifest  symptoms  of  having 
been  eight  hours  beftMre  at  an  evenihc 

PARTY. 
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NO.  XXIV.  THE  THEATRICAL  MAN-IAC. 


"  Dost  thou  know  this  wator-fly  V* 


I  have  lately  been  thrown  veiy  much 
(andy  therefore,  by  much  too  much)  in 
the  way  of  one  of  those  industrious 
idlers — those  energetic  weak  ones — 
those  tyrant  sbves,  usually  denomi- 
naled  <* theatrical  men;"  a  title,  by  the 
way,  very  wrongly  applied  to  many, 
who,  ne?ertheless,  in  a  proper  degree, 
esteem  the  player,  ana  oocasionallv 
enjoy  a  play.  I  say  ''occasionally, 
because  no  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
the  legitimate  drama  can  possibly  en- 
dure half  the  trash  and  bad  acting 
which  our  piayi  and  players  exhibit ; 
and  even  when  he  does  venture  to  wit- 
ness the  representation  of  that,  which 
has  been  already,  in  his  closet  theatre, 
most  vividly  and  satisfactorily  presented 
to  his  miiid's  eye,  his  gratification  is 
most  materially  qualifi^  by  finding 
that  the  ascendency  of  the  principal 
character,  and  the  merits  of  tne  two  or 
three  "  seconds,''  is  not  that  admissible 

frominence  which  the  author  intended, 
t  is  not  the  prominence  of  relative 
d^ree,  but  the  distinction  of  relative 
quality.  To  a  critical  reader  of  our 
standard  dramatists,  their  plays,  as 
Qsuallv  presented  on  the  stage,  are 
something  akin  to  wliat  a  great  picture 
would  be,  its  principal  figure  bemg  by 
a  Reynolds,  its  secondary  figures  by 
an  ambitious  house-painter,  and  all 
the  others  by  the  house-painter*s  ap- 
pventice. 

When  an  accomplished  reader  takes 
up  the  trageefy  of  Hamlet,  we  get  in- 
finitely more  of  Shakespeare  than  when 
a  starring  actor  cuts  out  the  character 
of  Hamlet  and  pastes  it,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  foil  of  an  ill-done  and  vulgar 
background.  It  is  but  a  very  limited 
delight  to  have  a  Prince  for  HamUt, 
wh^  the  chosen  friend  whom  "  he 
wears  in  his  heart's  core,  ay,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  a  vulgar  fellow; 
when  the  King  is  a  cobbler ;  the  Cham- 
berlaiHf  a  pantaloon;  Bernardo  and 
MarceUuiy  stage-struck  pot-boys ;  and 
OpheUa^  a  dishevelled  ballad-singer. 
That  these  incongruities  are  in  progress 
of  remedy  under  the  efibrts  ot  the  ac- 
compli I  ed  Macready,  is  a  fact  most 
honourable  to  him,  and  most  welcome 
to  the  lover  of  the  drama;  hut,  still, 
however  much  we  may  rejoice  in  the 
personal  efibrts  of  our  great  veteran 


actor,  or  in  those  of  his  eneivetic  young 
rival,  the  Shakespearean  enthusiast  will 
remain  unreasonable  enough  to  reauire 
what  the  stage  can  never,  in  a/tra  de- 
gree, afibrd,  viz.,  that  even  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  in  such  a  tragedy  as 
Hamlet  should  be  supported  by  per- 
formers not  less  competent  than  them- 
selves. Nothing,  in  iact,  is  so  anti- 
theatrical  as  an  intense  study  of  Shake- 
speare. Ifyour  stage-struck  apprentice 
should  happen  to  possess  (though  the 
supposition  involves  much  improbabi- 
lity) any  true  feeling  for  the  inteUectml 
drama,  do  not  adopt  the  vulgar  notion 
of  putting  ''  play-DOoks  "  out  of  his 
reach,  but  rather  endeavour  to  put  him 
within  the  reach  of  Shakespeare ;  and 
if  the  all-powerful  grasp  or  that  poet's 
mighty  spirit  do  not  rescue  his  sympa- 
thies from  the  debilitating  fascination 
of  theatrical  partisanship  and  mere 
play-house  politics,  Shakespeare  is  not 
the  magician  which  his  country  esteems 
him  to  be.  Once  awaJcened  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  measureless  and 
varied  power  which  exhibits  itself  in 
every  cnaracter  of  every  play  he  has 
written,  \\%  must  necessarily  become 
enemies  to  that  monopoly  of  interest 
which  attaches  to  particular  ''parts," 
and  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  the  particular  player  upon 
minds  uninformed  as  to  thepervaoing 
excellence  of  the  play  itseu  —  minds 
which,  instead  of  testing  all  actors  by 
their  own  foreknowledge,  derive  from 
some  one  actor  all  the  knowledge  they 
possess,  and  regard  the  deviations  of 
all  other  actors  as  hostile  to  their  jt{<&[- 
ment — minds,  at  all  events,  which, 
having  no  imagination  in  them,  have 
been  cheated  by  one  shadow  into  an 
ignorant  contempt  for  another.  But 
let  Shakespeare,  in  his  own  words, 
speak  to  this : 

"  Hippoljfta.  This  play  is  the  silliest 
staff  tiiat  ever  I  heard. 

Theseus.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
as  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse, 
if  imagination  amend  them." 

Thus,  when  the  imagination  can  no 
longer  amend  the  worst  of  acting,  it 
will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  oest 
that  theatrical  circumstances  can  af- 
ford ;  but  will  induce  its  possessor  to 
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become  the  "manager**  of  his  own 
"  company  ;**  to  draw  from  tlie  store- 
house of  his  own  mind  the  required 
"scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations;** 
and  to  "play  out  the  play"  on  the 
boundleM  ilage  of  his  own  conception, 
tmdistafbed  by  the  crifsli  of  the  pit, 
tlie  slammiRf  of  the  box*door<,  the 
smell  of  tlie  gas,  and  tlie  cai-calU  of 
the  galleries. 

Bat  what,  to  the  tlieatrical  man, 
would  be  tbe  drama  wUkout  its  pit- 
crtisVi,  its  slamming  doors,  its  smell  of 
j?a8,  and  its  cat-calls?  What  would 
Shakespeare  be  to  him  but  dead  letter? 
As  !t  if,  he  has  only  tlie  ncting  copies 
in  his  possession  (%Ttth  all  ttieir  im- 
pious cuttings  nut  and  puttings  in), 
promiscuously  bound  up  with  IMt 
and  Yttrieoy  and  the  Wborf  Demon,  and 
alt  the  odier  futminesses  comprised  in 
**  Oxberry's  RdKion,"  each  number 
"  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  its  prin- 
cipal diaracter,  in  the  guise  of  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  So-and-so;*'  and  rendered  further 
valuable  by  being  "the  only  edition 
which  is  foilMulW  nmrked  with  the 
stage  business  and  stage  directions,  as 
ob^rred  at  the  Theatres  Uoyal  I**  He 
scarcely  knows  that  Bkhai-d  the  Third 
is  a  compilation ;  and  is  not  disgusted, 
though  he  mm;  know  tlmt  The  Tempest^ 
as  acted,  is  an  insuh  to  Shakespeare. 
Ifeither  does  it  offend  his  sense  of 
Prosperous  magic  to  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  Hie  materiflA  meclianism 
by  which  the  "  dainty,  delicate  Ariel,** 
in  the  form  of  a  great  girl  often-stone 
weight,  is  hohtw  up  into  the  skies, 
i.f.  "the  wpper  flies.**  He  is  well 
informed  (and  is  proud  in  promulgating 
his  knowledge)  as  to  the  means  of 
making  blue  and  red  liglits;  and  he 
mixes  up  comments  upon  the  artificial 
character  of  such  or  such  a  performer's 
acting,  with  eulogies  upon  the  ^'ery 
superior  and  natwml  manner  in  which 
^  the  other  house  gets  up  its  thunder, 
lightning,  hail,  and  rain.*'  He  knovrs 
all  about  the  **  properties,**  and  can 
detect  if  the  Brutus  of  to-night  is  wear- 
ing the  sandals  which  graced  the  feet 
of  the  Coriolanus  of  the  week  be£N«. 
By  way  of  adding  force  to  his  proises 
or  censures  betiowed  upon  hii  pet,  or 
pet*s  nval,  he  (ells  you  bow  mmk  «- 
how  little  was  respectively  paid  by  the 
one  or  the  other  for  his  mantle  and 
ermine.  He  cannot  even  allow  bis 
favourite  tragedian  to  make  Ws  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  auditors,  without 
intenrupting   tlieir   attention    by  hrti- 


mallug,  right  and  le(^,  that  "  he  was 
with  him  when  that  sword  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  with  the  most   lavish 

compliments,    by  Lord  ;"    and 

when  his  neighbours  in  the  pit  express 
their  satisfaction  in  a  borst  of  earnest 
applause,  it  is  a  favourite  nete  with 
him  to  declare,  that  what  has  just  so 
excited  them  "is  nothing  to  what  he 
ctm  do.**  The  only  wonder  is,  that  he 
slioutd  be  at  all  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  upon  the  stage,  since  he  seems  to 
be  constantly  engaged  in  looking  above 
and  around  him  to  see  how  the  house 
fills,  and  how  the  audience  *  take  bl** 
The  progressive  continuity  of  the  per- 
formance is  only  tedious  lo  him ;  and 
he  has  a plentfful  store  of  conlemptnous 
remark  (or  all  the  "  poor  devils  **  who 
revolve,  in  subservient  assistance,  round 
the  great  star  of  the  evening.  He 
wislies  them  well  out  of  it,  and  is  ewQ 
so  impatient  with  his  hero  as  almost 
to  desire  that  he  would  Jump  firoin 
"point**  to  "point,"  and  ciack  the 
nerves  of  tlte  audience  by  a  consecu- 
tive series  of  "  hits.*'  He  anticipates 
all  these  "hits"  as  the  opportunity 
comes  on,  and  puts  up  his  neigMMurs 
to  a  fitting  reception  of  tbem,  with 
"  Now  for  it — nmo  mark  him — nowf** 
And  then,  of  course,  he  explodes  with 
his  own  clap  and  bravo,  jost  in  time 
to  inteffete  with  the  foH  elR?el  of  what 
he  desired  should  be  most  effective. 
At  tiM  condasion  of  the  phiy,  he  goes 
round  to  evei^r  one  with  whom  He  is 
on  speaking  terms,  and  criticiset  die 
performance  categorically,  tlnis: — "  I 
say,  how  did  you  like  his  '  dog^  hark 
at  me?*  And,  I  say,  how  deviMish 
good  he  was  in  ^dSe,  praphetf*  and 
*  doicn,  dtnxfn  fa  heil.^  And  wlmt  did 
you  think  of  his  *  chop  cff  hit  hmdV 
And  didn*t  you  like  his  *  tfkicrt 
crthtt'a'^tDlf'  and  his  ^flsmri^,  tmmpeUf 
But,  I  say,  wasn't  lie  splendid  in  « Off 
with  hi$ head f  So  m9ch for  Bmck^f*' 
But  here  he  stops  short,  for  the  in^am 
chokes  him.  <)r,  perliaps,  he  is  a 
votary  of  the  other  house,  and  goes  to 
see  the  great  Macbe^  of  the  day ;  and 
asks  i\^  people  "  if  they  were  not 
wonder-struck  with  his  *  1  dare  do  aU 
that  may  become  a  man  P  and  his  *  this 
is  a  sorry  sight  V  And,  in  particnlar, 
with  his  '  Amen  ttnck  m  my  ikroat  f 
and,  still  more  particularly,'  his  '  So, 
being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again  V  And 
did  you  ever  hear,**  says  lie,  "any 
thing  equal  to  hts  *Thrmo  physiek  to 
the  dogs^    And,  above  aN,  him  ener- 
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geticaHy  he  went  off  ^witk  kanuss  m 

hk  buck  r " 

Thus,  iMiTing  canvassed  for  ^  golden 
opinions  "  iioni  all  sorts  of  peoplet  tliis 
clave  of  the  tragic  candidate  canries  lib 
feport  into  the  kero*8  dressing-room, 
and  there  pours  forth  such  a  stream  of 
adulatien  as  wAukl  sene  to  float  the 
great  ship  Shakespeare  iierself.  In  (he 
morning  be  peers  about  among  all  the 
nevrspapersy  indostrtonsly  gathering  all 
the  proi  and  c«iit  in  fitvonr  of  his  idol, 
and  in  dispraise  of  the  antagonist. 

Whigs  may  go  out,  or  Tories  may 
come  in ;  the  Cflinrch  may  be  lost,  and 
Catholicism  triumphant ;  Canada  may 
commit  a  suicidal  plunge  over  the 
Niagara  falls,  or  what  not ;  it*s  all  one 
to  Jack:  the  receipts  of  Drury  were 
400/.,  while  he  has  learnt,  from  un- 
qiiestioaable  autlionty,  that  tliere  were 
oiily  300/.  in  tlie  "Garden.''  Then, 
by  a  judicious  teiectioo  of  diiferent 
journals,  at  different  tiroes  and  under 
different  writers,  be  can  obtain  a  sort 
of  forced  author'ity  for  saving,  "  How 
the  papers  ay  up,**  or  "  IIow  the  press 
cuts  up,"  just  as  his  fiivour  or  his  hate 
is  reapomfed  to  by  critics  wise  as  he. 

His  chief  strength,  however,  is  the 
duUed  but  heavy  weapon  of  faint 
praise ;  to  which,  where  downrighl 
Monest  abuae  is  found  unpalateaUe 
to  hit  hearers,  he  never  fsuls  to  i»- 
•ort.  Thns  be  seeks  to  co»denMi  « 
Macbeth,  by  a  eendeseending  allo«»> 
ance  thai  ia  lepresentative  is  really 
good  in  Hob  Boy ;  or  he  oocoools  ii 
the  pops^aiity  of  a  new  Sir  Gilts 
Overrench,  by  allowing  it  to  be  reoHy 
a  very  good  imitation  of  the  great  ori- 
gma).  When  his  favourite  first  comes 
out  at  one  of  the  patent  theatres — not 
content  with  a  crammed  house  and 
tumultuous  applause, — he  ruslies  over 
to  the  other  house,  in  the  greedy  hope 
of  a  contrast  in  desertion  and  indif- 
ference ;  or  of  finding  its  chief  actor 
writhing,  tike  a  frying  onion,  in  the 
agony  of  hisses  and  despair.  ]>it- 
appointed  in  this,  he  taket  his  teat, 
and  interrupts  the  enjoynent  of  thote 
who,  in  their  iffooranoe,  are  liiUing  to 
be  pleased  widi  what  is  befc«e  tMn, 
by  alluding  to  the  oonlending  nudti- 
tudes  m  the  rival  theatre — stating  his 
cowfott  at  having  escaped  from  being 
ttttfocaled  by  the  crowd,  and  slunned 
by  the  denfomng  oheers  of  a  ouidly 
enthusiastic  audience;  ndding, fortber- 
nKMe,  how  rtfoiced  he  is  to  see  the 
overflow  of  ^  other  honte  putting  a 


little  meoty  into  the  pooket  of  tlie 
nnmager  of  tUt.  And  then,  ^npon 
his  soul,"  lie  pities  '*lhe  poor  nuni; 
because,^'  says  he,  ^  he  ic  a  gentlcwnn, 
and  a  cmreful  actor;**  and  he  ''imowr 
that  be  has  eaten  up  nU  his  nails  in 
sheer  envy ;  and  that  (between  himself 

and  all  h»  hearers)  poor is,  in 

£u;t,  dead  beat  r 

In  whatever  society,  the  theafcrictfl 
man  is  a  bore.  In  the  theatre,  he  in- 
terrupts the  play ;  at  the  dinner-table, 
be  sauees  every  ooutm  with  ettenoe  of 
green>room .  If  he  give  you  a  morning 
call,  it  't%  to  utter  tome  mystenons  pro- 
phecies touching  manni^rial  politics. 
When  he  is  in  the  pubHc  iiews-rooai, 
every  one  who  desires  an  attentive 
perusal  of  some  matter  exciting  the 
loftiest  principles  of  humanity,  is 
obliged  to  dap  his  thumbs  upon  his 
ears  while  the  stage  maniac  reads  alond 
an  exceedm^ly  elaborate  ncoouut  of 
tome  new  piece ;  than  which,  it  is  de- 
cUred,  nothing  has  been  so  attractive 
lince  the  prwhietion  of  The  BUmfy 
Tumip;  or,  the  Vindictive  Gardener. 
As  he  walks  with  you  through  the 
streets,  he  stops  to  read  every  play- 
biM ;  ay,  and  the  same  play-bill  wher- 
eirer  he  sees  it.  He  comments  upon 
the  ^catt**with  ridicule  or  approval, 
at  the  bill  is  beaded  Drury  Lane  or 
Covent  Garden ;  and  he  has  a  ecooliar 
delight  U)  teeing  the  name  of^  hit  fli- 
tronrite  in  large  capitals  at  the  top,  and 
in  leadingthepnil' at  the  bottom.  He 
ie,  moreover,  one  of  that  Imrgt  fry  of 
small  enthntiatts  who  were  spawned, 
at  H)ick  as  city  deikt  and  apprenttees, 
by  the  great  theatrical  leviaoian,  Keen 
the  FIrtt ;  and  who,  with  no  more  real 
appreciation  of  thateitraovdioary  nan's 
euential  merit  than  tlje^  had  of  Shake- 
t|)eare*s  supreme  genms,  were  ontv 
tricked  into  insanity  by  the  tinsel  with 
which,  for  their  especial  pleasure,  he 
bespangled  the  true  velvet  of  his  tmgic 
cfeak.  Of  tbete,  my  theatncid  hero  is 
one  oftheaiost  ditlingutshed.  How- 
soever -unwarranted  by  time,  place,  or 
occasion,  he  greets  you  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  last  night's  play — pro- 
trudes hie  lower  jaw  —  polls  at  his 
glove,  as  though  it  were  Richard's 
gauntlet — lets  down  hit  voioe  to  a 
gattoral — swags  forward  with  the  gait 
neidier  of  Christian,  Pagan,  nor  man 
— and,  aseaning  aH  this  nnmeaaing  to 
be  a  rery  striking  imitation  of  Edmund 
of  Drury,  addrettes  your  tingle  and 
aelf,  in  Ae  comnion  eyet.^f 
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Fleet  Stmt  or  the  Stoand,  with  <"  Coo. 
8ta  of  Buckingham  and  sage,  grave 
men!''  Should  he  meet  you  in  the 
most  romantic  solitudes  of  the  Alps, 
be  would  greet  you  witli  "  Here  let  us 
pitch  our  tents — even  here,  in  Bos- 
worth  Field  T  The  grandeurs,  in  short, 
of  nature,  whether  expressed  by  the 
lofty  mountain  or  tlie  loftier  ooet,  are, 
with  him,  mere  tkiiigi  to  be  whistled  off 
by  the  prompter's  cat-call,  or  spouted 
forth  as  so  many  dap-traps.  Ue  is  a 
kind  of  owl,  which,  blind  to  the  light- 
giving  sun,  only  opens  his  eyes  to  the 
borrowed  ladiaoce  of  the  moon.  The 
dazzling  glories  of  the  '^  divine  "  dra^ 
matist  are  not  to  "be  deep-searched 
by  saucy  looks "  like  his  :  but  the 
evanescent  brightness  of  the  <<  poor 
plaver  *'  night  after  night  awakens  his 
idolatrous  worship ;  until,  rendered 
morbid  by  repeated  draughts  of  moon- 
shine, he  becomes  *^  all  compact"  as  a 
vety  incurable  "  lunatic.*'  *^  Mad  let 
us  grant  him,  then;"  and  so,  with  a 
most  pitying  forgiveness,  let  us  wish 
him  the  return  of  his  wits,  and  bid  him 
fiuewell. 

I  had  thus  concluded  my  general 
description  of  the  Genut  TAeomctim, 
when  one  of  its  choicest  specimens 
rushed  in  upon  me,  with  an  expression 
of  the  most  intense  interest — an  ex- 
pression fraught  with  a  suddenly  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  the  past,  and 
teeming  with  prophecy  of  the  future. 
It  was  evident,  at  once,  that  the  hour 
had  airived,  ''big  with  the  fiite  of  Cato 
and  of  Roooe ;"  and  so,  indeed,  it  li- 
terally proved :  for,  said  he,  ''  What 
do  you  think  ?  Ned  Hollrowraot  has 
actually  thrown  up  the  part  of  Camus 
because  Muffinhead  won't  let  his  wife 
do  Portia/  And  now,"  added  he, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  grinning  a  grin 
of  luscious  joy,  ''  now,  my  boy,  1*11 
tell  you  how  it  '11  be.  Ned  Ml  go  over 
to  the  other  house,  at  an  increased  sa^ 
lary;  make  his  firat  appearance  there 
as  BnUut — not  Casmit,  mind  ye,  but 
Brti/tct— and  his  wife  will  plav  wiUi 
him  as  Portia  /  Isn't  that  good— eh  ? 
Ha,  ha,  he,  he  I  Of  course,  you  know, 
Muffinhead  will  be  obliged  to  alter  the 
play,  unlets  he  can  get  Jack  Ready 
tack  again  from  the  Surrey ;  and  even 
tken^  you  know,  it  won't  do :  because 
Jack  Ready  can't  play  CoMtms  better 
than  the  Csitiitf  at  the  other  bouse. 
And  yoi^U  $ee  if  Ned,  in  BriUtUf  don't 
beat  Muffinhead  hoUow!  Besides," 
cotttimied  he,  "  I  can  say  for  certain, 
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will  go      I 
>d:  and       ^ 


that  the  Age  and  the  SatkiU  will  go 
over  to  Covent  Garden  with  Ned  ;  and 
then,  you  know,  Muffinhead  will  have 
nothing  but  the  Chronicle  and  the  Hmes 
to  back  him.  I  say,  just  look  here. 
See  what  I  put  into  the  Intpecior  of 
last  Sunday : 

«  '  Thmtniml  liUeUigemce — W«  hmre 
every  reason  to  believe,  thmt  the  struggle 
which  hail  been  eenying  on  by  tb*  nwmi 
powers  of  the  theetrical  heniiapbere,  and 
which    has    been    regarded   with   each 
watchful  anxiety  by  the  public,  is  Ukelj 
to  be  brought,  at  length,  to  a  speedj  ter- 
mination.   It  is  known  that,  at  a  g«nerd 
muster  of  the  two  forces  in   their   re- 
spective  green-rooms,  yesterday  at  noon, 
there  were  several  serious  de&ctioDs  at 
on$  of  the  theatres.   It  is  also  ciicalated, 
by  authorities  of  sMMit  credible  staaqi. 
tibat  the  managerial  tiireata,  so  far  firoai 
inspiring  the  deserters  with  terror,  hare 
only  sUmulated  them  to  open  revolt; 
and  that  a  certain  great  lessee's  hitherto 
onmipotent  rule  has  not  only  been  set  at 
nauffht,  but  positively  challenged  by  the 
bold  front  or  Defiance.    If  it  be  so,  the 
public  will  soon  be  peremptorily  required 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  one  manager 
or  the  other ;  and  we  call  upon  that  pub- 
lic to  do  its  dntv  manftilly,  pcoasptly, 
and  decidedly.    Should  a  certain  great 
actor,  whom  we  at  present  foibear  men- 
tioning, be  impudently  hmnitktd  from  a 
stage  on  which  he  is  determined  not  to 
remain,  he  will  no  doubt  enjoy  the  joke 
of  turning  upon  his  baffled  tyrant,  and 
ezokiming,  in  the  style  of  Marcius, 

*  I  banish  ymi ! 
Let  every  feeble  critic  shake  your  heart ! 
Your  enemy,  with  puffing  in  his  biUs, 
Blow  you  into  despair !   Have  the  power 

still 
To  banish  your  best  actor;  till,  at  length, 
Your  management  (which  finds  not  till 

it  loses) 
Discover  its  mistake !     Despising  thus 
Your  playhouse  and  your  pay,  I  turn 

my  back: 
There  is  a  stage  elsewhere !' 

<<  Good,  that,  isn*t  it?''  said  mv  al- 
most breathless  informant ;  adding, 
that  he  had  no  doubt,  that  very  article 
had  brought  about  Ned  Hollowr&nt*s 
determination  to  withdraw  from  the 
corps  of  Muffinhead;  and  that  he 
would  not  rest  until  be  had  likewise, 
by  an  expoec  which  he  alone  could 
Uttke,  compelled  both  the  prooapter 
and  the  property-man  to  resign :  imtal 
he  had,  in  fec^  broken  up  the  moot 
vicious,  vacillating,  and  impotent  ma- 
nagement, that  ever  took  in  hand  the 
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SayiDg  this,  be  lefl  roe  to  ruminate 
op  the  state  of  parties ;  and  with  the 
view  of  doing  what  I  could  towards 
aiding  the  patriotic  views  of  my  en- 
thusiastic friend,  1  sat  ine  down,  and 
concocted  the  following  for  the  benefit 
of  my  country : 

Society  is  just  now  in  such  a  state  of 
serious  commotion — so  bewildered  by 
the  conflict  of  contending  powers — so 
agitated  by  the  stimulating  excitements 
of  rival  leaders — and  so  distressed  by 
the  pressure  of  their  respective  follow- 
ers from  without, — that  the  door-posts 
of  our  great  national  establishments  are 
daily  giving  way,  rendering  hopeless 
the  conservative  efforts  of  bolts  and 
hinges,  and  leaving  the  maddened  mul- 
titude to  rusli  like  a  drunken  torrent 
(i.e.,  a  river  of  brandy-and-water)  over 
theprostrate  gates  of  patience. 

The  harmless  performances  of  the 
polUieian  have  hitherto  amused  the 
leisure  of  the  public  mind ;  and  the 
theatre  of  senatorial  display  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  the  exhibition 
of  numerous  farces,  echoing  with  the 
plaudits  of  that  noitif  phalanx  which, 
in  common  but  paradoxical  parlance, 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  li/eiU  mem- 
bers. 

But  it  is  time  for  trifles  light  as 


these  to  be  tlirown  aside.  What  in 
the  name  of  sober  sense  are  Pittites 
and  Foxites,  wlien  compiircd  with  pit- 
ites  and  ^x-ites?  Of  what  eartlily 
importance  are  the  aflkirs  of  our  stale, 
or  the  state  of  our  affairs,  wlien  consi- 
dered in  juxta-position  with  the  fearful 
consequences  of  that  excee<ling\y  un- 
civil broil  which  may  probably  lead  to 
a  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power, 
till  now  so  happily  maintained  between 
her  majesty's  servants  and  the  ser\'anu< 
of  her  majesty's  people, — between  the 
powers  of  T.  R.  D.  L.  and  those  of 
T.  R.  C.  G.?  We  therefore  appeal  lo 
the  public  of  mighty  England  —  the 
pride  of  the  world,  the  envy  of  nations ! 
We  say, again,  we  appeal  lo  them.  It  is 
not  exactly  clear  to  us  at  this  moment 
why  we  appeal,  but  appeal  we  still  do, 
most  contidently  and  empliaticaliy  ; 
nor  do  we  feel  that  we  can  say  mure  on 
the  subiect  of  the  crisis  wliich  is  fast 
approaching,  unless  it  be  to  bid  those 
who  join  the  **  pressure  from  without" 
lo  **  take  care  of  their  pockets,"  and  to 
beware,  lest,  like  the  lost  and  found 
sheep  of  Little  Bo-Peep,  they  find,  on 
paying  their  devoirs  to  the  check- 
taker,  that  they  Imve 

••  Left  their  tails  behind  them." 
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"  Which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  the  dance'!    She  that  makes  dainty,  she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.    Am  I  come  near  you  now  V* — SnAiESPSARE. 


My  habits  were  sedentary -^secluded ; 
not  from  any  misanthropical  dislike  to 
society,  but  simply  from  the  notion 
that  I  was  too  dull  a  fellow  to  shine 
in  it.  Could  1  have  obtained  admis- 
sion into  the  orchestra  of  the  Assembly 
Room,  among  the  ladies'  maids  who 
flanked  the  fiddlers,  I  think  I  should 
liave  been  often  tempted  to  become  a 
spectator — and  so  far,  at  least,  an  en- 
joyer  of  that  gaiety,  which,  I  was  na- 
turally induced  to  believe,  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  a  ball.  My  only 
reluctance  to  join  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  dance,  was  founded  on  my  inability 
to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  quadrille 
figures,  and  on  the  certainty  of  my  soon 
'*  standing  prostrate,'*  should  I  permit 
my  giddy  head  to  be  seduced  into  the 
**  maze  of  the  waltz."  I  had  no  small 
talk  for  the  ephemeral  partner  of  a  sin- 
gle "  set " —  I  had  no  small  foot  for 
the  fascinating  exhibition  of  a  polished 
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pump —  and  I  had  no  small  objection 
to  be  the  unseemly  exception  in  a 
graceful  multitude,  otherwise  unexce|>- 
tionable.  I  therefore  contented  myself, 
when  a  dance  was  "  toward,"  in  gel- 
ting  a  private  view  of  the  young  ladies 
before  they  started  from  home,  and  in 
sending  them  forth  with  the  earnest 
hope,  that  the  joys  they  seemed  to 
anticipate  might  prove  truly  and  plen- 
tifully theirs  I  Then,  I  figured  to  my- 
self their  happiness  —  their  bounding, 
yet  innocent  delight,  while  under  the 
spell  of  lively  music,  and  the  glittering 
enchantments  of  cut-glass  lustres,  gas 
lights,  and  golden  Cj  aulettes.  ]  pic- 
tured to  my  mind's  eye  the  flush  of 
excitement  and  the  laugh  of  gladness, 
the  cheerful  address  and  welcome  cour- 
tesies of  the  youthful  gallant,  the  smil- 
ing grace  and  artless  buoyancy  of  his 
lovely  partner,  the  contemplative  good 
Imraour  of  the  old  j^l^fl^i^«je^(iy 
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TMids,  togetbcr  with  Hm  beuning  glow 
of  parentai  satiifectioii  at  ^netting  the 
gt«dj)ew  of  ttopeCul  tout  aod  darling 
d«iigfiitors. 

WmIi  fudt  impiesstoas,  I  went,  aAer 
a  U|ite  of  many  intervening  years,  to 
widMts,  in  aiy  ripened  age,  the  repeti-' 
tkm  of  tiMii  tpeetaele  wiiioh  bad  once 
^^tiiied  my  boyhood.  Knowing  little 
of  fashionable  habits,  I  went  almost  as 
early  as  the  doors  were  opened ;  in 
consequenee  of  which  I  found  myself 
wandering  in  ridiculous  solitude  about 
a  great  vacant  room,  eighty  feet  by  forty, 
like  a  stray  donkey  on  Dartmoor.  Never 
was  atmospheric  closeness  more  stifling 
than  the  sense  of  space  whidi  now  op- 
pressed  me.  Of  course,  this  feeling 
was  solely  produced  by  the  force  6( 
contrast.  I  expected  to  find  a  dense 
assemblage  of  company,  all  as  busy 
widk  happiness,  and  buzz,  and  motion, 
as  a  swarm  of  gnats  in  the  summer's 
sun.  I  was  prepared  to  force  my  pass- 
age through  a  half-obstructed  door-way ; 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  have  my 
toes  trodden  upon  by  a  hundred  dainty 
slippers  at  least.  When,  therefore,  I 
pushed  open  the  ready -yielding  red 
baize  door,  and  found  myself  the  one 
thing  of  a  vasty  nothing,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  tumbled  through  adoud  hito  ether  I 
I  was  literally  choked  for  want  of  Uu 
air,  and  stood  gasping  for  several  mi- 
nutes in  stationary  wonder,  to  the  in- 
finite amusement  of  to  oily  fiused  boy, 
who  was  lighting  the  lamps  in  the 
(otlierwise  empty)  orchestra.  I  tli«n 
recollected  that  the  man  at  the  pay- 
place  seemed  surprised  at  my  appear- 
ance; a  circumstance  which,  at  tlie 
time,  I  had  attributed  to  the  oddness 
of  my  coming  at  all — not  to  the 
strangeness  of  my  coming  so  early. 
There  was,  however,  as  will  shortly  be 
seen,  a  something  about  me  more 
strange  than  the  one,  and  more  odd 
than  tlie  other. 

At  length,  the  members  of  the  band 
'gan  severally  to  appear,  each  of  ilien), 
on  entering,  looking  first  on  me,  then 
on  his  neigtibonr,  and  seeming,  with 
sarcastic  grin,  to  say,  «  Lo !  die  assem- 
bly !"  Yes,  I  was  the  assembly  I  and 
I  only  wished  I  could  have  split  myself 
into  a  thousand  laminsc,  like  tak^  to 
make  something  like  a  numerical  shK>w. 
Not  knowing  in  what  direction  to  ra- 
diate, I  stood  bevrildered  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  room,  affecting  to  admire  the 
great  chandelier;  during  which  the 
band  shewed  manifest  symptoms  of 


dtaUtbance  at  the  sight  of  me.  It  was 
evident  there  was  (as  I  said  beAwe)  a 
something  about  me  more  strange  tkan 
mvself,  more  odd  than  my  acsLrectow 
solitude.  The  musicians  were  choked 
with  smothered  laughter — but  tiK  Uug;ii- 
ter  of  some  servant  girls,  who  wese  wiih 
them  in  the  orche^re,  would  act  be 
smothered ;  the  fiddlet  aquealied  at  me ; 
the  bass-viol  growled  ;  the  trumpet  tribe 
barked ;  and,  in  fiuK,  the  entire  naana- 
gerie  seemed  agitated,  as  if  by  the  na- 
tural action  of  some  violent  intipatbr. 

Shortly  after,  a  very  large  party  came 
into  the  room,  through  three  doors  at 
OQce.  I  looked  eagerly,  in  the  hope 
of  recognising  an  acqnaintanoe— nor 
looked  in  vain.  The  affiible  Lady  W. 
(one  of  the  lady-patronesses)  adraneed 
to  welcome  my  ^  long  wished-ibr  re- 
appearance on  the  stage  of  fiiflhicnable 
life.''  I  was  prood  of  her  notice,  and 
gratified  by  her  compliment:  btttfwas 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why,  immediatdy 
after,  she  should  join  laughter  widi  the 
brutes  musical,  and  be  joined  in  choras 
by  her  companions,  one  and  all.  ^  My 
dear  Mr.  Locke,**  said  she,  **  I  admiie 
the  cot  of  your  coat,  tnit  not  the  cover- 
ing of  your  buttons.**  **  My  buttons  r 
thought  I,  in  mortified  astonishment -~ 
''my  richly  embossed  buttons! — the 
gayest  appendages  I  ever  ventured  on ! 
—newest  pattern  from  London — and 
ordered  for  this  express  occasion  I*'  I 
looked  for  the  cause  of  this  tarnishing 
reflectkm  on  my  golden  glitterers,  and, 
lo,  the  truth!  they  were  all  neatly 
wrapped  in  silver  paper!  Then  burst 
the  Wugliter  peal  on  peal,  and  I  stood 
it  like  an  old  oak  in  a  September  blast, 
while,  speedily  stripped  of  my  enve- 
lopes, they  fell  arotmd  me  like  au- 
tumnal leaves,  and  anon  I  shone  forth 
in  all  my  bumislied  glories!  SatisIM 
in  finding  that  I  was  only  ridiculoos 
by  accident,*  I  chimed  in  with  the 
laughers.  I  had  come  expressly  to  see 
the  joys  of:  a  ball-room,  and  I  was  happy 
in  having  given  an  additional  impetus 
to  mirth.  So  for,  so  well.  The  com- 
pany multiplied  rapidly.  The  orchesfia 
struck  up  for  the  opening  quadrille; 
and  I  retired  to  a  convenient  sitmrtion 
for  witnesshig  the  lively  proceedings  of 
the  evenine. 

The  livdy  proceedings  of  the  even- 
ing !  Did  I  say  *'  lively  "  t  No  mat- 
ter what  I  iaid :  let  me  record  what  I 
Mw,  I  saw  a  fiiir  aggregate  of  beanty 
in  the  persons  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  young  ladies,  many  of  whom 
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I  bad  prerioiisly  met  in  tbeir  Ofm 
domflitic  ckclesy  where  they  appeared 
to  beam  with  all  the  suntbine  of 
sroiiing  good  buinour.  Bat  where- 
fore was  that  tunthine  now  dim- 
med ?  Why  did  they  walk  about  with 
a  kind  of  dittrestful  stare,  as  though 
they  had  fimnd  a  borden  where  they 
sought  fior  joyous  relaxation — as  though 
they  were  timid  victiroc,  rather  than 
willing  votaries*— aod  as  if,  instead  of 
dvil  men  and  harmless  dandies,  they 
were  encountering  the  uncomfortable 
proximity  of  thorns  and  thistles  ?  They 
seemed  to  €ear  a  courtesy,  lest  their  petti- 
coats should  catch  burrs';  and  kept 
their  gloved  liands  close -pinned  to 
their  chests,  ns  if  in  dread  of  nettle 
rash  !  There  was  Miss  Cranetop  deli- 
cately stalking  close  to  her  father's  side, 
eyeing  the  gallant  Colonel  M arkham  as 
though  lie  had  been  his  own  rifle ;  and, 
may  I  be  married  to  her !  ifshe  did  not 
shfink  from  ray  sober 'self,  as  if  Blue- 
beard had  been  before  her — bending 
her  long  and  graceful  neck  witli  just 
such  a  slight  and  cautious  inclination 
as  seemed  to  anticipate  the  probable 
descent  of  iny  decapitating  falchion. 
The  Misses  Tubman,  whose  fatness  I 
imagined  had  fed  itself  on  the  very 
*<  arewn  of  human  kindness,'^  affected 
to  look  as  languidly  interesting  as  if  the 
skimmed  milk  of  a  oonsnmptive  donkey 
had  been  their  only  food.  They  seemed 
to  be  saying,  with  Falstaff,  <<  A  plague 
of  this  sighing  and  grief:  it  blows  the 
person  out  like  a  bladder  1"  How 
rudely  did  their  broad  faces  and  red 
cheeks  belie  their  long  sighs  and 
thoughts  of  pallid  hue.  When  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  introduced 
them  to  their  partners  (who  really 
seemed  to  me  a  couple  of  young  men 
incapable  of  much  harm),  they  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  destination, 
as  though  it  involved  a  case  of  cruel, 
but  imperative  necessity,  to  which  they 
yielded  with  helpless  patience  and  si- 
lent sorrow.  Miss  Waddle,  the  visible 
portion  ofwlioselegs  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  their  unseen  continuation  di- 
verged considerably  from  a  parallel, 
appeared  suddenly  stricken  with  a 
sense  of  the  imprudent  steps  which 
those  legs  had  taken  in  bearing  her 
into  the  presence  of  so  many  young 
men — all,  no  doubt,  susceptible  c? 
being  **  walked  into"  (as  the  Ame- 
ricans say)  by  Beauty,  and  prompt  to 
give  too  slack  a  rein  to  passion's  heed- 
bs9  impulse.    '*  The  chariest  maid," 


diought  Miss  Waddle,  ^  is  prodigal 
enough  if  she  unmask  her  beauty  to 
the  moon."  Miss  Waddle,  tlierefore, 
in  lack  of  a  mask,  made  the  most  of  a 
kind  of  bee-hive  of  black  ringlets, 
which  so  surrounded  and  covered  her 
head  and  face,  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  enough  left  to  breathe  and  see. 
She  drooped  her  head,  and  even 
"  veiled  "  her  «  eyes "  with  their 
"  lids "  (agreeably  to  the  notion  of 
Hamlet's  moAer) ;  forgetting,  however, 
that  the  gallants  arouml,  who,  though 
shielded  from  her  glances,  were  yet 
open  to  a  view  of  her  heels,  had  no 
more  reason  to  dread  the  fire  of  the 
one  than  a  kick  fh>m  the  otlier. 

Then  came  die  Misses  Bremmel  and 
Miss  Smithers,  with  several  other  young 
ladies,  who  never  had  missed  an  assem- 
bly since  they  "  came  out ;"  and  had 
possibly  determined  never  to  miss  an 
assembly  until  some  desirable  offer 
should  invite  them  to  go  in  again. 
The  bearing  of  thit  batch  of  beaaties 
differed  widely  from  that  of  the  others ; 
ahhougli  equally  removed  from  any 
thing  really  and  honestly  l^ppy.  Tliey 
were  obviously  of  a  totally  diflferent 
class.  They  were,  in  fact,  of  the  class 
cfficerial.  They  entered  and  paced  the 
room,  notlanguishingly,  nor  timidly, nor 
carelessly;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  an 
expression  of  severe  regard  as  though  to- 
wards some  importam  measure  (by  no 
means  a  <<  dancmg  measure")  dose  at 
hand.  They  had,  moreover,  a  peculiar 
fasbtou  of  clingmg  to  their  partners' 
arm,  as  if  anticipating  desertion  ;  and 
a  remarkable  habit  of  throwing  up 
their  necks,  hanging  forward  their  busts, 
and  toe-ing  their  legs  and  bodies  after 
them,  as  half  unconscious  that  they  had 
legs  and  bodies  belonging  to  them. 
Tlien  there  was  Miss  MopstalF — not 
so  old  by  thirty  years  as  she  miglit 
possibly  live  to  be,  though  with  some- 
what more  firmness  in  her  composition 
ttmn  she  had  possibly  exhibited  wtien 
she  was  a  ball-room  belle  some  thirty 
years  back.  When  she  first  entered, 
her  very  stiff  deportment  seemed  to 
betoken  that  her  dancing  days  were 
over ;  and  I  therefore  esteemed  her  the 
more,  as  a  person  who,  like  mjrself, 
had  only  come  to  witness  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  more  youthful.  As  she 
walked,  or  rather  moved,  in  unswerving 
verticality,  along  the  room,  lookmg  like 
a  piece  of  petrified  propriety,  I  per- 
ceived that  a  gallant  old  naval  captain  ^ 
,(ii»ho  h^  been  /or  sonie  time  crui8in|;'^ 
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about  the  room  in  search  of  a  prize) 
espied  her  with  evident  emotion.  He 
instantly  approached,  with  all  that 
manly  simplicity  of  manner  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  the  sailor ;  and 
I  was  curious  to  see  how  his  salute 
would  be  received.  They  met.  He 
accosted  her  with  an  easy  familiarity, 
and  proffered  his  hand.  Thinking  of 
the  Misses  Cranetop,  Tubman,  and 
Waddle,  I  expected,  certainly,  that 
Miss  Mopstan  would  have  evinced 
some  very  extraordinary  symptoms  of 
virgin  liorror — that  she  would  have 
congealed  with  dismay,  and  stiffened 
at  once  into  an  icicle.  No  stidi  thing. 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  She  not  only 
took  his  advances  in  good  part,  but 
also  took  his  hand  in  real  earnest; 
and,  so  far  from  maintaining  an  in- 
flexible perpendicularity  of  body,  she 
dropped  such  a  sudden  and  violent 
courtesy,  as  for  an  instant  fairly  doubled 
her  up.  Had  site  been  of  brittle  ma- 
terial (like  the  icicle  to  which  she  has 
been  compared),  she  roust  unavoidably 
have  snapped  in  twain.  Her  elasticity 
was,  however,  put  beyond  a  doubt; 
and  the  only  snap  she  made  was  in 
snapping  up  the  captain.  She  took 
his  arm  with  a  confiding  readiness 
which  was  perfectly  marvellous ;  and, 
instead  of  seeking  a  spectator's  position 
among  those  whose  ^'  dancing  days '' 
were  mere  visions  of  memory,  she 
brought  the  captain  to  a  select  station 
in  a  quadrille  of  thirty -two,  with 
Miss  Tubman  and  tlie  mayor's  son  as 


It  was  curious  to  watch  the  evolu- 
tions of  tlie  sixteen  couples  who  now 
stood  up  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the 
evening.  The  young,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  lively,  bad  met  to  promote  the 
communion  of  <<  heart-easing  mirth/' 
to  '*  trip  it  on  the  light  fiantastic  toe,'' 
and,  in  short,  to  indulge  in  the  freedom 
of  ^'unreproved  pleasure."  The  dancers 
were  ready  :  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies clapped  his  hands ;  and  the  band 
struck  up  an  air  of  such  srace  and 
stirring  cheerfulness,  that  I  instantly 
figured  to  myself  Canova's  Danzatricey 
and  looked  to  see  happiness  expressed 
by  the  eloquence  of  motion. 

"  Mercy  on  me  I"  exclaimed  I,  "  is 
this  the  *  crew  of  Mirth '  which  Milton 
apostrophises  in  L* Allegro?  Is  this  an 
instance  of  that  abandonment  to  gaiety, 
which  the  Methodists  regard  with  such 
dismay,  as  inimical  to  purity  and  peace  ? 
If  this  the  whirling  vortex  of  pleasure. 


witliin  whose  widdy  extended  influence 
it  is  dangerous  for  the  sober  and  the 
serious  to  venture?  Rather  let  me  ask 
if,  in  any  meeting-house,  countenances 
are  to  be  found  more  $adfy  sober  and 
more  soiemnfy  serious  than  those  of 
Miss  Cranetop,  Miss  Tubman,  and 
Miss  Waddle,  compared  with  which, 
the  visages  of  those  mesdarocs.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  as  the  madu 
of  tnree  grinning  opera  dancers  ?  And, 
again,  let  me  ask,  thou  selMuhbed 
reverend,  whether  any  of  thy  *  flock  ' 
ever  looked  more  iheejmk  than  the  three 
trousered  innocents  who  have  linked 
themselves  to  the  three  petticoated  do. 
as  aforesaid  Y^  Of  a  truth,  as  it  regards 
any  thing  frolicsome  or  forbidden  in 
their  movements — any  thing  implying 
either  a  laxity  of  limbs  or  morals  — 
any  thing,  in  short,  to  signify  that  they 
are  guilty  of  being  happy, —  I  would 
rather  seek  for  entertainment  in  one  of 
thy  Evenings  at  Home,  where  the 
''  variety  ''  of  tea  and  muffins  is  at 
least  as  <*  pleasing,"  and  far  more 
exciting. 

Not  so  deadly  lively  as  the  Misses 
Cranetop,  Tubman,  and  Waddle, — but 
quite  as  far  from  joyousness, — were 
Miss  Bremmel  and  Miss  Smttbers, 
who  energetically  co-operated  with  two 
young  lieutenants  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a  very  serious  affdir  indeed  I  They 
certainly  moved  about  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  and  went  through  all 
their  evolutions  with  great  practical 
adroitness,  if  not  with  much  grace: 
but  their  manner  of  looking  and  of 
talking,  together  with  the  total  abstrac- 
tion of  their  thoughts,  eyes,  ears,  and 
perceptions,  from  the  company  about 
them,  and  from  what  appeared  to  be 
the  very  purpose  of  that  company's 
assemblage,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
something,  involving  the  mysteries  of 
eternal  time  rather  than  the  pleasures 
of  the  passing  hour,  solely  occupied 
their  brains,  while  their  bodies  moved 
mechanically  about,  in  senseless  obe- 
dience to  the  main  spring  of  acquired 
habit.  And  so  much  tor  Miss  Bremmel 
and  MissSmithers. 

Distinct  from  all  the  others  was  my 
old  maiden  friend,  Miss  Mopstaff.  She 
danced,  not  as  if  dancing  were  a  bore, 
nor  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  courM,  nor 
as  if  it  were  a  light  and  pleasurable 
enjoyment — neither  did  she  emulate 
the  merry  one  of  Milton,  with 
"  Qoips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wilea, 
Noda  and  becks^  and  wreathed  amilet ;" 
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— il  was,  with  her,  no  such  trifial 
vnatter.  Certain  notions  (she  possibly 
imagined)  were  afloat  on  the  over- 
spieading  sea  of  public  scandal,  touch- 
ing her  being  a  little  by-going,  if  not 
already  gone  by;  in  which  case  we 
may  reasonably  imagine  that,  with  her 
undying  hopes,  she  would  seiie  with 
aTidily  such  an  opportunity  as  a  public 
assembly  and  a  naval  captain  might 
offer  for  manifesting  the  unimpaired 
condition  of  her  personal  structure. 
She  went  at  it,  therefore,  as  her  partner 
himself  would  have  gone  at  a  hostile 
fleet ;  determined  to  "  fire  away," 
right  and  lefty  till  she  should  sink  or 
capsixe  all  ideas  inimical  to  her  peren- 
nity,  and  crown  her  victory  with  the 
capture  of  a.  gallant  captain.  She 
danced  —  with  a  vengeance  1 

The  captain  was  a  bold  man,  but  he 
danced  warily,  as  one  having  some 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject 
of  shins.  The  lady  looked^  as  much 
as  to  say, "  Gone  by,  am  I  ;*'  and  then 
she  kicked,  as  if  to  say  further,  "  Take 
that  for  your  calumnies  !*'  There  was, 
however,  nothing  springy  nor  flingy  in 
her  movements.  She  did  not  jump  in 
mid  air,  and  throw  her  arms  and  legs 
fairly  away,  as  I  have  heard  spoken  of; 
but  she  rather  resembled  the  impersona- 
tion of  determinate  will  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  moral  galvanism.  Or  we  might 
fancy  that  she  had  been  bitten  by  a 
tarantula,  and  was  practising  the  Ita- 
lian antidote  to  the  deadly  poison  of 
that  odious  reptile,  by  furiously  dancing 
herself  into  a  naiad  of  perspiration. 
Lastly,  it  might  have  been  said  that 
her  motions  were  of  that  involuntary 
violence  which  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  dancing  on  a  floor 
paved  with  torpedos.  1  watched  her 
till  the  dance  concluded,  when  she 
finished  with  an  emphatic  pirouette, 
and  (dropping  such  another  double-up 
as  in  the  courtesy  with  which  she  com- 
menced) looked  with  a  ferret  eye  into 
the  profoundest  depths  of  the  captain*s 
heart,  as  who  should  say,  "  Nowy  my 
hearty !  what  d'ye  think  o'  me?'* 

But  none  of  all  this — neither  young 
maidens  in  the  doldrums,  nor  old  ones 
in  convulsions — did  I  come  to  see. 
My  object  was  to  witness  the  unbend- 
ing of  simple  hearts,  which,  though  ca- 
pable of  tne  sternest  virtue,  could  yet 
enjo^  the  exhilarating  relaxation  of 
music  and  the  dance — fitting  their 
feelings  and  their  foces,  a$  vfell  a$ 
their  (rocks  and  flower-wreaths,  to  the 


gaiety  of  the  occasion — the  laughing 
lustre  of  their  eyes  rivalling  the  dia- 
mond of  their  necklaces — the  elasticity 
of  their  feet  only  answering  a  corre- 
spondent quality  in  their  souls  — and 
tneir  innocence  revelling  in  its  tem- 
porary escape  from  the  restraints  of 
pride.  Assuredly,  I  remember  such 
things  as  having  been  catholic  during 
my  childhood,  ere  the  dissenter,  Qua- 
drille, wormed  himself  into  the  ortho- 
dox realms  of  dance,  and  sapped  the 
good  old  constitutional  form  of '*  Hands 
across  and  back  again — down  the  mid- 
dle and  up  again — right  and  lefi;" 
when  the  men  and  the  maidens  honestly 
faced  each  other,  smiled,  coquetted  a 
little  at  the  top  of  the  line,  and  then 
ran  away  together  to  the  bottom ; 
whence  they  finally  returned,  like  so 
many  merry  couples  who  had  met, 
wooed,  eloped,  wedded,  and  spent 
their  honeymoon  trip. 

After  the  quadrille,  I  beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  that  very  peculiar  proceeding, 
known,  I  believe,  as  the  galop ;  and 
which  is,  of  course,  intended  to  be  even 
more  excitable  as  an  enjoyment  than 
the  other.  It  is  even  more  of  an  em- 
brace than  the  waltz ;  and  I  was  there- 
fore not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the 
Misses  Tubman  and  Waddle  (who  had 
belbre  walked  through  the  modest  mea- 
sure of  the  quadrille  so  very  lack-a- 
da'sically)  entrust  themselves  to  a  cou- 
ple of  bold-faced  looking  youths,  in 
whose  arms  they  were  borne  about  the 
room  backwards,  forwards,  sideways, 
and  allways — still  looking,  poor  dar- 
lings, as  if  they  couldn't  help  it ;  but 
suffering  themselves  (all  red  and  pant- 
ing) to  be  lumped  up  and  down,  just 
as  I  serve  my  carpet-bag,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  make  a  fortnight's  linen 
settle  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, with  the  view  of  effecting  a  com- 
plete suffocation  by  the  addition  of  a 
cloth  dinner  suit,  and  a  **  small "  brown 
paper  parcel  (not  bigger  than  a  band- 
Dox),  modestly  committed  to  my  care 
by  some  female  friend  of  the  person 
who  has  been  rashly  entrusted  with  the 
knowledge  of  my  being  on  the  eve  of  a 
journey  to  London. 

Disappointed  in  my  expectations  as 
it  regarded  the  dancers,  I  next  concen- 
trated my  observation  on  the  more  ve- 
nerable motherhood  around.  TTieir 
happiness  seemed  as  equivocal  as  tliat 
of  their  daughters,  whose  every  move- 
ment they  watched  as  if  it  were  preg- 
nant with  some  speculation.    Keenly 
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did  tbe^  tcnUiDise  the  aUentiom  or 
inattentioDs  of  the*  partner  youths  — 
sroirluDg  with  gnUiJi — ,  or  scowling 
with  m0r/(/i— cation,  as  the  stewards 
provided  beaux  or  no  beaux,  beaux 
aristocratic  or  beaux  plebeian,  hi^h  or 
k>Wy  Jack  or  die  Game.  But  I  am 
getting  ill-natured — and  so,  no  more 
o*  this. 

Of  course,  there  were  here,  as  there 
are  in  all  cases,  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral rule:  and  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that,  generally  speaking,  the 
smiles  of  pl^ure  (however  subdued 
into  a  graceful  ease  and  quietness  by 
breeding  and  taste)  sat  chiefly  on  the 
countenances  of  those  from  wliom',  in 
my  ignorance,  I  sliould  rather  have  ex- 
pected an  expression  of  distant  hauteur. 
VVerc  there  no  better  evidence,  roethinks 
1  could  gather  sufficient,  even  in  a  pub- 
lic ball-room,  to  substantiate  the  desir- 
able influence  of  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy :  and,  were  there  no  other  reasons 
for  tiie  construction  of  assembly-rooms, 
tliere  is  assuredly  enough  in  the  oppor- 
tunity they  afibrd  of  occasionally  rain- 


gtiag  the  Ingher  and  middle  dasses,  to 
the  ■wtoal  benefit  of  the  leading  morers 
in  either.  Bat  for  the  courteous  aflSibi- 
lity  and  unaffected  refinement  of  my 

Lady and  the  Hon.  Miss ^ 

tlie  airs  and  languishmeDts  of  the 
Misses  Tubman  and  Wsuldle  migbt 
have  passed  for  style,  and  indued 
imitation :  and  had  it  not  been,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  unconscious  grace 
which  distinguished  certain  of  my  &ir 
townswomen,  who, 

"  Boasting  no  more  than  a  lowly  geotilitr . 
Trusted  aloDeintbeiriuiture*8  simplicity  ,*• 

my  Lady and  the  Hon.  Miss        ■ 

might  have  formed  a  more  un&voonbie 
estimate  of  "*  the  nation's  bulk  "  than  I 
believe  it  deserves.  These  are  Uttle, 
very  little,  matters,  in  themselves,  but 
they  symbolise  greater.  So,  having  thus 
discovered  a  theme  for  philosophy  in 
the  ball-room,  and  that  it  is  not  so  un- 
fitting a  place  for  my  sober  self  as  I  had 
imagined,  I  will  wear  my  dancing-coat 
again — if  I  don't, ''  dash  my  buttons  !** 
3Cockc,ia.J. 


EXPECTATION. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN  Or  SCHILLER. 


Heard  I  not  the  harsh  bolt  rattling? 

Hark  the  jarring  of  the  door ! 
No — 'tis  playful^  Zephyr  prattling 

Mid  these  reeds  and  willows  hoar. 

0  jgreen-leaved  arch,  prepare  for  festal  hour. 
Thou  shalt  lier  beauty-beaming  form  receive; 

Ye  tiellised  branches  of  this  fragrant  bower ! 

A  veil  of  pleasing  gloom  around  her  weave; 
More  freshly  breatlie,  and  fond  caresses  shower 

On  her  fair  cheeks,  ye  airs  of  balmy  eve  1 
When  to  this  secret  arbour,  formed  for  love. 
With  eager  haste  her  (airy  footsteps  move. 

Hush  1  who  through  the  copsewood  rushes. 

Hurrying  on  with  rustling  flight  ? 
Ah !  the  scared  bird  from  the  bushes 

Flies  away  in  trembling  fright. 

0 1  quench  tliy  torch,  fierce  Day,  and  thou  come  forth 
Dim,  spectral  Night!  in  grateful  stillness  reign; 

Thy  purple  mantle  spread  around  the  earth, 
And  mid  these  mystic  boughs  to  hide  us  deign. 

Far  from  the  prying  ear  LoVe*t  joys  have  birth. 
Fur  from  the  Jiglu-.  rude  gate  he  »WEf  Jf^^oOgle 
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Alone  be  trusteth  silent  Hesperus'  eye, 
That,  mildly  beaming,  keepetb  watch  ou  high. 

Did  a  voice,  in  whispers  stealing, 

Call  on  tan  from  yxmder  bmke  ? 
No — the  swan,  majestic  wheeling, 

Murmurs  oa  the  silver  lake. 

A  flood  of  barmonv  floats  through  the  air, 
The  fountain  IaIIs  with  a  soft  murmuring  noise ; 

Kissed  by  fond  Zephyr  bends  the  floweret  fair, 
And  all  things  breathe  sweet  interchange  of  joys; 

The  beckoning  grapes  invite,  their  bliss  to  share. 
The  peach  tliat  raid  its  leaves  luxuriant  toys ; 

Tlie  gales,  steeped  in  a  sea  of  odours,  blow, 

And  from  my  nuslied  cheek  drink  tlie  flery  glow. 

Heard  I  not  light  footsteps  sounding  ? 

Hark  the  rustling  in  the  walk  1 
No ^— the  mellow  fruit  fell  bounding. 

Grown  too  heavy  for  its  stalk. 

Tlie  daxzling  eye  of  Day  is  quenched,  at  last. 

In  placid  death ;  his  hues  of  glory  fode : 
The  ^wers  that  hate  his  beams  now  boldly  haste 

To  ope  their  cups  in  twilight's  dewy  shade. 
Night's  radiant  Queen  now  climbs  the  azure  vast ; 

Dissolved  in  cli^quered  gloom  the  world  is  laid  : 
Tiie  zone  is  now  from  every  charm  unbound, 
And  all  that's  fair  in  unveiled  beauty  found. 

Saw  I  not  something  white  streaming, 

Like  silken  robes  in  the  breeze  ? 
No— the  pillars  bright  are  gleaming 

Mid  these  dark  funereal  trees. 

O I  cease^  my  longing  heart,  thy  fruitless  chase 

Of  gay  illusions,  raised  by  Fancy's  spell, 
Whose  shadowy  forms  but  mock  my  fond  embrace : 

Can  bliss  id^  passion's  ardour  quell  ? 
Let  me,  entranced,  her  living  features  trace — 

O I  kt  her  gentle  touch  her  presence  tell : 
Let  me  her  garment's  border  only  feel. 
And  the  bright  dream  is  stamped  with  being's  seal. 

Softly,  as  from  heaven  descending, 

Came  the  long-wished  hour  of  bliss : 
Light  she  tripped,  and  o'er  me  bending^ 

Scared  my  dreams  with  stealthy  kiss. 

J.  Li 
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BY  AN  OLD  HAND. 

1  travelled  amoug  unknown  men. 

In  lands  beyond  the  aoa ; 
Nor,  England !  did  1  know  till  then 

How  dear  tbou  wert  to  me." — Wordsworth. 


To  Oliver  Yorke,  Etq, 

SfR, — From  a  long  habit  of  obeying; 
your  royal  commands,  though  occ^ 
sioiially  the  obedience  has  been  rather 
of  the  tardie^jt,  I  now,  in  reply  to  your 
order  to  send  you  something,  have  tlie 
honour  to  forward  you  "  Nothing  ** — 
i.  e.  nothing  very  much  to  the  purpose. 
However,  you  may  perhaps  pick  out  a 
bit  of  gossip,  here  and  there,  in  this 
rambling  scmwl,  which  will  be  worth 
its  place  in  your  supereminent  pages, 
the  highest  honour  to  which  modern 
pen-work  can  aspire. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  word  or  so  about 
the  North  of  Germany,  or,  rather,  about 
its  inhabitants.  Mr.Bulwer,  in  his  de- 
dication of  Ernest  MaUropers,  expresses 
himself  as  follows: 

*'  To  the  great  German  people,  a  na- 
tion of  thinkers  and  of  critics,  a  foreign, 
but  familiar  audience,  profound  in  judg- 
ment,  candid  in  reproof,  and  generous  m 
appreciation,  this  work  is  dedicated  by 
an  English  author." 

And,  truly,  in  one  respect,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
the  dedication  of  such  a  work  to  such 
readers.  A  book,  which  points  out 
prostitution  as  the  path  to  the  peerage 
in  this  world,  and  to  paradise  in  the 
next,  could  not  be  more  fitly  inscribed 
than  to  the  sensual  sentimentalists  of 
Germany.  But  what  does  Mr.  Bulwer 
mean  by  the  '*  great  German  people^** 
"  a  nation  of  thinkers  and  of  critics  ?** 
The  author  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine 
ought  to  know  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  German  people  and  nation, 
properly  so  called.  A  confederation 
of  states  there  undoubtally  is;  but  to 
call  them  a  people,  or  to  suppose  a 
sentiment  of  nationaKty  among  them, 
is  ridiculous.  These  states,  great  and 
small,  split  up  into  the  pettiest  jea- 
lousies and  prejudices  on  all  matters, 
from  religion  down  to  radicalism,  may 
be  said  to  agree  cordially  on  one  point 
only,  namely,  their  envy,  and  conse- 
quent hatred,  of  the  English.    For  ex- 


ample, on  the  demise  of  our  late  gra- 
cious sovereign,  the  mighty  kingdom 
of  Hanover  returned  thanks  to  Heaven, 
with  roost  ostentations  gratitude,  tliat 
'*  the  Hanoverians  were  no  longer  sub- 
jects of  the  British  crown — that  tbey 
now  had  a  king  of  tlieir  own.*'  Loog 
may  the  separation,  of  which  they  are 
so  vain,  continue !  Neither  Geoige  IV. 
nor  William  IV.  touched  a  ferthing  of 
the  royal  revenues  of  Hanover ;  and 
ine  only  consequence  of  the  connexion 
to  us  was  our  constant  liability  to  be 
mixed  up  with  cQgtinentai  squabbles : 
for  nothing  but  that  connexion  has  re- 
strained Prussia  from  appropriating 
(as  she  may  do  whenever  she  pleases) 
Hanover  to  herself  as  a  province.  She 
would  6nd  pretexts  enough:  she  is 
abundantly  powerful  for  this,  and 
would  have  done  it  long  ago,  but  ht 
the  influences  from  which  the  Hano- 
verians vauntingly  express  themselves 
deliglited  to  have  been  freed. 

As  to  the  Germans  being  a  nation  of 
**  thinkers  and  of  critics,"  Mr.  Bulwer, 
if  he  know  any  thins  about  them, 
must  well  know  that  the  generality  of 
the  population  has  no  claim  either  to 
the  one  title  or  to  the  other.  That  the 
universities  have  (produced,  and  do 
produce,  men  of  eminent  powers  and 
profoimd  thought  is  true;  but  they 
constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
inhabitants,  though,  naturally,  their  in- 
fluence, both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
great  and  salutary.  The  mass,  how- 
ever, of  Germans,  educated  as  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  careful 
consideration  of  tlieir  future  probabi- 
lities in  life,  are  the  most  lazy  thinkers 
and  tlie  clumsiest  talkers  you  can  en- 
counter. The  secret  of  Mr.  Bulwer*s 
high-flown  compliment  we  apprehend 
to  be  this,  that  the  "  volumes  of  smoke** 
from  his  novels  blend  with  the  smoke 
no  less  voluminous  of  the  meerschaum 
of  Germany ;  in  other  words,  that  his 
'<  philosophical  novels,"  as  he  calls 
them,  are  just  suited  to  the  taste  of  a 
moon-struck   population,    indolent  of 
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thought  and  incapable  of  criticistD.    It 
U  quite  certain    that  his  works  are 
much  read,  and  that  he  is  profusely 
bepraised  in  Germany,  esoecially  since 
the  appearance  of  England  and  the 
Englah ;  a  work  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  merits,  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  institutions  of  our  own 
country,  and,  in  so  far,  welcome  to  the 
envious  cavillers  on  tlie  Continent.    To 
shew  the  pernicious  influence  which  this 
work  has  liad,  we  need  only  allude  to 
the  fact,  that  every  misrepresentation 
of  our  manners  and  customs,  and  every 
misconception  of  our  political  institu- 
tions whicli  appears  in  Germany,  are 
referred  for  corroboration  to  England 
and  the  English,    For  example,  a  Ger^ 
man  volume  now  lies  before  us,  called 
Die  Englander  (the   English),  by  a 
Dr.  Franz  Kottenkamp,  in  which  the 
most   ridiculous   absurdities  are  put 
forth  with  the  greatest  graviiv  ;   the 
author  declaring  that,  though  Mr.  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer  and  Mr.  Von  Raumer  have 
done  much  to  make  England  known  (1) 
to  foreigners,    he    (Dr.  Kottenkamp) 
hopes  to  do  more.    And,  to  say  tne 
trutl),  he  beats  the  two  last  writers, 
and  Prince  Piickler  Muskau  to  boot, 
in  blundering  misepiceptions  of  our 
national  character  and  social  customs. 
This   acute   commentator  opens    his 
book  with  a  chapter  on  dandies,  and 
gravely  informs  his  readers,  in  illus- 
tration   of   dandified    speaking,    that 
Foote  once  had  the  following  scene  in 
a  coffee-house  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
class  alluded  to.     Every  English  jest- 
book  contains  the  story,  though  not 
precisely  in  the  words  of  the  learned 
doctor ;  nor  is  the  orthography  quite 
the  same.     D  stands  for  Dandy,  and 
F  for  Foote,  here : 

'•  D.  Wbaiter,  a  cup  of  coffee,  weak 
as  a  lady  falling  as^'oon,  and  cool  as  a 
zephir. 

F.  Wbaiter,  a  cup  of  coffee,  bot  as 
bell,  and  strong  as  the  devil. 

D,  Pray,  wbaiter,  what  is  the  gentle- 
man's name  1 

F.  Pray,  wlmiter,  what  is  that  lady's 
namel*' 

This  scene  is  given  as  a  specimen  of 
the  actual  manners  of  men  of  fashion 
now-a-days!  Yet,  ridiculous  as  this 
must  appear,  is  it  one  whit  more  so 
than  the  following,  taken  from  p.  i57, 
vol.  i.,  of  Mr.  Bulwer*s  England  and 
the  English.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Samples  of  Dialogue,"  the  author 


puts  this  tmsh  to  paper,  assuring  bis 
readers  that  it  is  no  caricature : 

*'  We  are  at  dinner  :  a  gentleman,  *  a 
man  about  town,'  is  informing  us  of  a 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  his  friend. 
*  No— .1  assare  you— .now  err— err- 
that— .err — it  was  tbe  most  shocking 
accident  possible .^-er— .poor  Chester 
was  riding  in  the  park — er — you  know 
that  grey — er— .[substantive  dropped, 
band  a-  httle  flourished  instead]  —  or  bis 
— splendid  creature  !— er — well,  sir— 
and,  by  Jove— er  — the— er— [no  sub- 
stantive ;  flourish  again]  —  took  fright, 
and  — e — ee— '  [Here  tbe  gentleman 
throws  up  his  chin  and  eyes,  smks  back 
into  bis  chair  exhausted,  and,  after  a 
pause,  adds]  '  Well,  they  took  him  into 

—  the  shop  —  there  —  you  know  —  with 
tbe  mahogany  sashes— just  by  the  park 

—  er — and  the  —  er  —  man  there  —  set 
his  — what  d'ye  call  it  —  collar.bone; 
6ut  he  was — er  —  ter — ribly  —  terribly  * 
A  full  stop:  the  gentleman  shakes  bis 
head,  and  the  sentence  is  dropped  to  all 
eternity. 

*<  Another  gentleman  takes  up  the  won- 
drous tale  thus  logically :  '  Ob,  shocking, 
shocking !  But  poor  Chester  was  a  very 
agreeable  —  er  '    Full  stop. 

*' '  Oh,  devilish  gentlemanlike  fellow  1 
—quite  shocking !  —  quite  — did  you  go 
into  the  —  er  —  to-day  V 

*•  *  No,  indeed  ;  the  day  was  so  wi  — 
may  I  take  some  wine  with  you  V  " 

Now,  when  one  con^krs  that  tbis 
false  and  stupid  rubbisliTs  deliberately 
penned  by  an  English  author,  moving, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  circles  which 
he  pretends  to  describe,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  thick-headed  Ger- 
man, who  probably  never  was  in  Enp- 
land  at  all,  or,  if  so,  in  no  society 
which  could  enable  him  to  judge  of 
our  manners — is  it,  we  ask,  to  be 
wondered  at  tliat  he  should  avail  him- 
self of  a  Jest-book  anecdote  in  corro- 
boration of  Mr.  Bulwer's  solemn  false- 
hood ?  Afier  two  or  three  similar  spe- 
cimens, Mr.  Bulwer  says,  '*  Caricatured 
as  this  may  seem  to  others,  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  it  is  to  the  life."  Mon- 
strous assertion  I  Its  impudence  is 
perfectly  astounding.  We  are  very 
well  aware  tliai  a  highly  polished  and 
graceful  style  of  conversation,  or  a  feli- 
citous flow  of  language,  is  not  a  general 
characteristic  of  our  countrymen.  Of 
these  isles.  Lord  Byron  has  truly  said, 
that  through  many  a  storm  they  have 

*'  Floated  o'er  the  abyss  of  time. 
For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their 
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And  this  John  Bullinn  of  spirit  hat 
found  iu  expreanon  in  Terbal  fbrms, 
which,  witliout  degeneratihg  into  rude- 
ness, are  rather  remarkable  for  vigour 
and  brevity  than  for  the  ornate  and 
finely  turned  phrases  of  certain  other 
natioiM.  But  it  is  most  fiibe,  and  in 
an  Eoglishnan  speaking  of  his  country 
to  (br^gners,  or,  at  least,  knowing  that 
bis  wofds  are  winged  for  a  continental 
flight,  it  is  roost  basely  felse  to  repre- 
sent English  gentlemen  in  the  ridi- 
culous light  in  which  Mr.  Bulwer  has 
thought  proper  to  place  them.  Our 
German  doctor,  (or  example,  will  very 
naturally  say,  "  Don't  Ulk  to  me  of 
my  comments  on  the  gentry  of  England 
being  absurd,  or  even  exaggerated. 
Head  England  and  Ike  Engli$hy  written 
by  a  cowUryman  of  your  own  —  a 
public  man,  an  author,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  member  of  parliament,  and  tlien 
tell  roe  who  is  the  more  satirical  com- 
mentator, your  cotinlryman  or  myself  T" 
^yhat  answer  could  any  Englishman 
give  to  so  dear  a  question,  unless  by. 
urging  tlie  humiliating  fact  that  an 
English  writer,  in  the  situation  just 
described,  had  descended  to  tlie  raiser- 
able  meanness  of  misrepresenting  his 
country,  for  no  better  object  than  that 
of  flashily  figuring  as  a  ptnlosophical 
citizen  or  the  world  ?  Let  us  not,  then, 
be  surprised  if  the  German  Kolienkamp 
talks  nonsense  about  us,  countenanced 
as  he  is  by  the  English  Bulwer. 

The  worthy  doctor's  book  demands 
a  word  or  two  more  of  notice,  before  it 
is  laid  by  to  make  way  for  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  manners  of  some  portion  of 
his  own  country.  lie  tells  us,  at  p.  14, 
that  "  if  a  gentleman  of  the  dandy  class 
were  to  have  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg,  he  would,  before  sending  for  a 
physician,  consult  the  looking-glass,  to 
ascertain  whether  his  curled  hair  or  his 
cravat  had  been  disarranged  by  the  fall." 
This  profound  thought  of  a  learned 
doctor,  in  "  a  nation  of  thinkers,"  Is 
certainly  "  very  like  a  whale."  It  is 
quite  conclusive  as  to  the  gratifying 
fact,  that  the  learned  writer  was  never 
spilt  from  horse,  cab,  carriage,  or  con-  . 
veyance  of  what  kind  soever.  Had  he 
even  sprained  an  ancle  in  hurrying 
down  stairs,  he  could  never  have 
dreamed  that  any  dandyism  is  suffi- 


cient to  ^  ptiysie  pain,"  to  ike  extent 
of  looking  at  the  reflection  of  the  fiiee 
in  a  glass,  while  all  reflection  h  ab- 
sorbed in  the  notion  of  a  *'  perilons 
gash,  a  vety  limb  lopped  oflP.  The 
joke  of  **  sweep  away  your  mistieai, 
and  bring  fresh  glasses,"  in  no  degree 
tells  against  this ;  for  there  the  wmthy 
husband  f^t  no  pain  to  distarb  hu 
equanimity  beyond  the  loss  of  a  spooie, 
wtiom  (such  is  the  weakness  of  married 
human  nature)  he  was  possibly  glad  to 
get  rid  of.  However  great  a  dandy,  a 
gentleman  who  had  Mien  nnder  the 
table  would,  in  justice  to  himself,  have 
exclaimed,  if  he  could,  **  Lend  me  a 
hand  to  recover  ray  feet;"  and  the 
fi:esh  glasses  would  have  followed  of 
course,  without  even  a  glance  at  the 
looking-glass.  Our  author  renuvks, 
with  truth,  that  the  English  rarely,  if 
ever,  carry  the  rancour  of  poTiticad 
conflict  into  the  circles  of  private  life. 
In  this  respect,  we  differ  ad vantageonsly 
from  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch.  The 
prejudice  may  be  now  wearing  away, 
out,  a  very  few  years  ago,  yoti  could 
not,  either  in  Dublin  or  in  Edinborgli, 
especially  in  the  latter  capital,  meet  on 
terms  equally  sochil  with  persons  of 
opposite  politics  as  you  could  in  Lon- 
don. On  this  point,  Dr.  Kottenkamp 
has  the  following  fenny  paiagrapb : 

"  The  jovial  Fox  cared  not  whether 
he  lost  his  money  to  a  ministerialist  or 
to  a  member  of  the  opposition.  Indeed, 
he  often  stood  in  closer  relation  to  the 
former,  being  bound  by  a  similarity  of 
fortune ;  both  having,  on  a  disaolation  of 
parliament,  to  hide  from  dans  and  bmm 
hailifM*  at  the  same  tiaia,  and  probaHy 
in  tbe  saoie  place." 

The  author  goes  on  to  give  us  news 
of  a  more  modern  date.  It  is  too  good 
to  be  passed  over.  He  is  still  speaking 
of  the  absence  of  politics  in  private  so- 
ciety. After  telling  us  that  Lorda  Lon- 
donderry and  Durham  cordially  greet 
each  other  in  the  House  of  Peers,  be 
says: 

"  Mr.  Hume  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
on  opera  box,  may  be  found  discussing 
the  merirs  of  the  weather  and  of  Grisu 
The  ex- speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an  eminent  and  engrained  Tory, 
on  one  occasion  took  off  his  glove  to 
shake  the  dirty  hand  of  the  blackiBg- 


*  In  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  this  disss  of  persons,  we  beg  to  correct  the 
learned  German's  imellbg  of  this  word.  J9um-bailtff  is,  on  every  eround,  a  moch 
more  sigaifioant  and  ^ypropriate  term,  and,  as  a  farther  recoaunendation,  it  is  the 
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mAmt,  Hunt,  eosfpntidatbg  bim  on  bis 
lint  appeenuioe  io  St.  Stephen's  at  Mem- 
ber Uic  Preston.  Hereof  comes  it/'  con- 
tinues the  writer,  "  tbat  perliamentarj 
duels  are  so  rare.  Canning  and  Castle- 
reagh,  Winchelsea  and  Wellington,  are 
thg  only  imtances  that  have  occurred  for 
the  laft  thirty'teucn  yean" 

Thb  is  all  Y«ry  amusing.  In  com^ 
menting  on  oar  social  conversaition, 
this  writer  follows  closely  on  the  heels 
of  Uie  author  of  England  and  the  Eng- 
U$k.    Ue  tells  us  that 

"The  same  gentleman  who,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  an  election,  at  a 
public  meetin«f,  or  in  proposing  a  toast, 
speaks  with  loud,  clear,  and  energetic 
tones,  will,  in  conversation,  sink  bis 
Toiee  to  a  careless  whisper,  employing  a 
^Mhaooable  Jingo,  in  which  '  yon  know,' 
•  I  say.'  •  he  says,'  •  methinks,'  inter- 
speised  with  nnmeroos  '  hum,  hums,*  are 
thrown  in  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  conoealing  the  .pancitv  of 
ideas.  lie  even  descends  to  the  cockney 
dialect,  and  employs  *  says  I,*  in  place 
of '  I  say/  a  vulgarism  wh'ich  tlie  fashion 
of  the  dandies  must  needs  introduce  into 
the  English  language.  You  may  ask, 
what  can  be  the  ground  of  this  incon- 
tislancy?  It  is  probablr  indolence ;  or 
it  may  be  politeness,  K>r  a  gentleman 
■erer  wishes  to  rate  himself  above  his 
eompany.  He  will  by  no  means  mono* 
polise  propriety  of  expression  in  con. 
versation.  It  would,  certainly,  be  op- 
posed ^  to  an  easy  politeness  were  he, 
even  in  this  respect,  to  exalt  himself 
above  others  in  good  society." 

This  is  bnt  an  absurd  version  of 
Mr.  Bulwer's  absurd  story.  The  hum 
kmm  of  the  German,  and  the  er  er  of 
the  Englishman,  are  the  same  thing — 
both  ridiculously  untrue ;  but  with  this 
advantage  to  the  German,  that  he  took 
his  notions  upon  trust, and  in  ignorance, 
while  the  Englishman  well  knew  that 
he  wrote  falsely  concerning  a  large  and 
important  class  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. 

Dr.  Kottenkamp  enlarges  on  the 
melancholy  disposition  of  the  English, 
and  llieir  taste  for  suicide.  To  do 
Mr.  Bulwer  justice,  he  has  dbpelled 
this  illusion  in  the  first  volume  of 
England  and  the  English,  Without 
takme  into  account  the  number  ex- 
posed at  the  Morgue^  he  says  that,  in 
1816,  the  number  of  suicides  com- 
mitted in  London  was  seventy-two. 
In  the  same  year,  in  Paris,  they 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eiglity- 
eight;  the  population  of  Paris  being 


some  400,000  lest  than  tbat  of  Lon- 
don I  Tlie  German  doctor,  having  as- 
sumed the  fact  of  our  national  pro- 
pensity towards  suicide,  proceeds  to 
account  for  it,  which  he  does  with 
great  complacency.  Of  course,  he  sets 
out  with  the  time4)onoured  twaddle 
about  our  climate.  Now,  whatever 
effect  this  said  climate  may  have  on 
foreigners,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  visit 
England,  we,  hearty  islanders,  have  nei- 
ther disposition  nor  any  cause  to  grum- 
ble at  it.  It  is  a  climate  which  has  ever 
encouraged,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ever 
will  encourage,  the  growth  of  a  manly, 
hardy,  intelligent  race  of  men,  and  a 
race  of  women  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  To  talk  of  it  as  influencing 
us  to  suicide  is  pure  fudge.  No,  no ; 
suicide  with  us  is  no.  consequence  of 
climate.  Mr.  Bulwer  has  justly  said, 
that  in  a  country  where  men  may  be 
reduced  from  affluence  to  beggary  in  a 
single  day,  we  need  not  go  for  to  find 
the  cause  of  this  deplorable  act  of 
desperation.  "  So  generally,"  says 
Mr.  Bulwer,  "  are  sudden  reverses  of 
fortune  the  propellers  to  the  deed, 
that  with  us  not  one  suicide  in  ten 
would  cease  to  live,  if  it  were  not 
that  he  has  nothing  to  live  upon. 
In  fiict,  he  does  not  relinquish  life 
—life  relinquishes  him."  We  repeat 
that  our  climate  is  in  no  yvx\^  charge- 
able with  the  suicides  committed 
amongst  us.  But  the  German  philo- 
sopher has  found  out  another  cause  for 
this  "effect  defective."  He  says:— 
'*  The  mode  of  living  in  England  is 
still  more  conducive  to  hypodiondria 
than  is  the  climate.  Rich  food,  highly 
flavoured  dishes,  strong  beer,  port  wine 
full  of  alcohol,  an  abundance  of  meats 
and  drinks  saturated  with  brandy,  from 
plum-pudding  down  to  flip  and  silht- 
bnb,  are  employed  to  counteract  the 
cloudy  atmosphere;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  thus  seek  to  restore 
tlieir  nervous  system  and  muscular 
strength,  exhausted  as  these  are  by  un- 
ceasing exertion  of  mind  and  body.'' 
This  is  pretty  well  from  a  native  of 
Germany,  where  the  grossest  feeders, 
and  the  most  inveterate  drinkers  of 
schnapps  and  other  abominable  fluids, 
swarm  in  every  town,  and  in  every 
rank,  high  and  low.  And  this  without 
the  excuse  which  the  Doctor  makes  for 
our  generous  style  of  living.  He  says, 
tbat  our  unceasing  activity,  mental  and 
bodily,  render  restoratives  necessary. 
Now,  in  Germany  the  great  majority 
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art*  remarkable  for  apathy  and  slowness 
in  all  their  functions,  both  of  mind 
and  body.*  But  I  will  now  take 
leave  of  tlie  learned  Doctor,  and  de- 
vote a  few  pages  to  the  Germans  of  the 
North,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how 
far  such  persons  arc  competent  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  England  and  the  English. 

The  great  and  leading  characteristic 
of  this  people  is  tilth.  But,  more  on 
this  point  hereafter.  Stupidity,  the 
most  stolid,  stands  next  in  the  order  of 
their  merits.  Of  all  the  hopeless  tasks 
a  man,  however  patient,  or  however 
energetic,  can  possibly  undertake,  the 
most  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  hammer 
an  idea  into  the  impervious  skull  of  a 
German  peasant,  mechanic,  or  servant 
of  any  kind.  Madame  de  Stael  it  is, 
we  believe,  who  reroaiks,  with  to 
much  justice,  that  the  word  **  impos- 
sible **  is  of  more  frequent  recurrence 
in  Germany  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  *^  UmmogUch*^  is  invviriMy 
the  answer,  when  you  wish  for  any 
thing  done  with  reasonable  expedition. 
You  rejoin,  "  Impossible  or  not,  it 
must  be  done ;  and  tliat  directly." 
This  brings  forth  a  portentous  "JuT* 
a  word  consisting  of  two  letters,  but 
occupying  two  minutes  in  the  utter- 
ance. These  boobies  are  the  genuine 
literal  Jahoos.  And  tlie  deuce  a  bit 
will  they  ever  rouse,  unless  some  moral 
earthquake  should  shake  their  half- 
and-half  souls  into  something  like  in- 
telligence. Their  bodies  are  the  true 
and  adequate  expression  of  their  in- 
ward doUishness.  They  are  not  only 
the  ugliest,  but  the  most  ungainly  race 
of  human  beings,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. In  face  they  are  nard-featured, 
with  their  wide  mouths  ever  open,  for 
the  comfort  or  display  of  their  rotten 
teeth  or  toothless  gums;  there  is  no 
speculation  in  their  lack-lustre  eyes; 
and  the  sole  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances seems  to  be  a  dogged  defiance 
of  soap  and  water.  In  form,  they  are 
equally  void  of  strength  and  erace. 
Pigeon  -  breasted,  round  -  shouldered, 
huge-fisted,  knock-kneed,  and  splay- 
footed, they  are  large  precisely  where 
they  ought  to  be  small,  and  small 
where  they  ought  to  be  large.  This 
applies  chiefly  to  the  labouring  and 
menial  classes;  and,  though  Germans 


of  all  ranks  ate  especially  ilWfiivoiired, 
the  monstrous  hideonsoess  of  the  hum- 
bler class  is  probably  attributable  to 
the  wretched  drudgery  imposed  on  the 
women.  You  shall  see  a  Dig  lubberiy 
lout,  lolling  on  a  truck  or  a  door-st^ 
smoking  his  beastly  pipe,  while  lus 
wife  and  daughter  are  engaged,  the 
one  in  sawing  wood  for  fuel,  and  the 
other  in  carrying  it  on  her  skoulden 
iirom  the  street  into  the  cellar  of  the 
purchaser's  house.  Nearly  every  pea- 
sant woman  who  attends  tlie  markets, 
trudges  for  miles  with  a  basket*  like  a 
donkey's  pannier,  strapped  on  to  bo- 
back.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
labour,  commencing  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  or  earlier,  should  bow  down  and 
destroy  the  frame  of  the  female  sub- 
jected to  it.  Nor  can  any  one  be  asto- 
nished, that  a  woman  so  treated  should 
bring  forth  children  of  disproportioDed 
make  and  miserable  aspect.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  deformed  persons,  with  reference 
to  the  population,  is  perfectly  startling ; 
while  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  a 
frank,  bold  peasant,  a  well-looking 
artisan,  or  an  active  servant,  is  to  be 
met  with.  The  shop-keepers,  shop- 
men, and  shop-boys,  are  not  so  utterly 
wretched  to  behold,  it  is  true;  but 
they  are  just  as  fiir  from  any  thing  like 
manliness  of  growth  or  appearance. 
They  have  all  spindle-shanks  and 
splay-feet,  with  arms  they  know  not 
what  to  do  with — a  remark  which  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  the  xnvilians.  It 
IS  a  positive  fact,  that  not  a  man  in 
any  rank  in  the  kingdom  can  let  his 
limbs  do  their  office  in  the  way  which, 
ill-constructed  as  they  are.  Nature 
would  suggest.  The  military  men 
march  with  a  vast  clinking  of  spurs; 
which  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough :  but 
the  civilians,  of  every  rank,  drag;^  their 
flat,  broad  feet  after  them,  dangling 
their  arms,  and  looking  quite  as  pro- 
digious as  Dominie  Sampson.  Whe- 
ther this  chills  the  circulation  of  their 
blood  or  not,  is  a  mystery  not  worth 
inquiring  into.  Certam  it  is,  hovrever, 
that  they  are  as  afraid  of  their  native 
air  as  they  could  be  of  the  frosty  Cau- 
casus. '*  Heigh  ho  1  the  wind  and  the 
rainT*  would  be  to  them  a  shivering 
specimen  of  Shakespeare's  songs.  When 
the  weather  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
cold,  every  second  man  you  meet  has 


In  one  way  they  are  great  jumpers,  according  to  tbe  well-known  lines : — 
*'  That  life  like  the  leap  of  the  German  may  be, 

Du  lit  a  ta  tabt..  d.  la  tabh  «,.  lU."     ^.^...^^^  ^^  v^OOglc 
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a  dirty  pocketrbandkeiGhief  stuck  into 
his  mouth,  to  "  keep  the  wind  out  of 
his  stomach,"  as  the  old  women  say. 
But,  should  the  slightest  shower  fall 
—  or,  more  dreadful  still!  should   a 
sprinkling  of  snow  or  sleet  come  from 
above,  up  goes  an  enormous  umbrella; 
the  boirer  thereof  setting  off  at  a  smart 
trot,  lodking  the  incarnation  of  misery. 
This  dread  of  cold  and  wet  out  of 
doors  i<i,  probably,  the  consequence  of 
the  frowsy  state  of  heat  to  which  they 
accustom  themselves  in  their  houses. 
This  is  utterly  intolerable.    Every  one 
of  their  sitting-rooms  is  positively  fetid 
with  overheating  in  winter ;  and  hence 
they  are  very  likely  to  be  in  a  pucker 
in  the  street,  lest  the  winds  of  heaven 
^lould  visit  their  faces  roughly:  though, 
it  should  be  added,  that  if  the  winds  of 
heaven  have  any  touch  of  discrimina- 
tion, they  will  pay  no  such  visit.    This 
sheepish  shrinking  from  the  weather 
has  given  rise  to  a  species  of  finery 
worthy  a  nation  of  big  babies,  or  gabies, 
as  this  unquestionably  is.    The  men 
(I  have  nothing  to  do  with  feminine 
follies)  sport  umbrellas  of  every  colour 
in  the  rainbow — scarlet,  pink,  bright 
blue,  and  sober  brown.    And  so  vain 
are  they  of  this  trumpery,  tliat  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  a  wiseacre  walking 
with  outspr^  shelter  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, without  a  drop  of  rain,  or  any 
3)ing  beyond  a  dingy  sky,  to  justify 
his  ndiculous  display. 

A  third  remarkable  distinction  in 
this  people  is  the  puerile  vanity  of 
their  tastes.  They  have  a  perfect  pas- 
sion for  rings,  seals,  chains,  studs,  occ. ; 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pounded of  dull-looking,  spurious  gold. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  could 
be  taught  the  great  truth,  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness ;  and  that,  before 
they  bedeck  their  hands,  they  should 
consider  how  these  were  '^  off  for  soap." 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
a  man  wearing  a  ring  on  every 
finger,  with  filth  enough  beneath  his 
nails,  and  all  over  his  hands,  to  delight 
a  chimneysweep.  Then  their  studs, 
glancing  and  grand  as  they  are,  rarely 
adorn  a  clean  shirt.*  But,  in  no  re- 
spect is  this  paltry  vanity  more  pre- 
posterous than  in  the  high-sounding 


titles  every  man  above  the  degree  of  a 
shopkeeper  enjoys.  These  long  non- 
sensical nandles  to  obscure  and  scarcely 
pronounceable  names,  extend  to  the 
women.  A  clergyman's  wife,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Mrs.  Preacherest;  a  lieu- 
tenant's, Mrs.  Lieutenantess ;  a  cabinet- 
minister's,  Mrs.  Minkteress;  and  so 
forth.  Speaking  of  this  silly  cere- 
moniousness,  reminds  me  of  a  passage 
in  the  Bubbles  of  the  Brunnen$ ;  in 
which,  we  think,  the  lively  author  has 
decided  rather  hastily  as  regards  Ger- 
man politeness.  It  is  the  following. 
The  author  is  extolling  the  superior 
civility  of  the  Germans : 

'*  At  nearly  a  league  from  Langen- 
Schwalbach,  1  walked  up  to  a  little  boy 
who  was  flying  a  kite  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  oat- 
stubble.  I  said  not  a  word  to  the  child 
—  scarcely  looked  at  him ;  but,  as  soon 
as  I  got  close  to  him,  the  little  village 
clod,  who  had  never  breathed  any  thing 
thicker  than  his  own  mountain  air,  ac- 
tually almost  lost  string,  kite,  and  all,  in 
an  effort,  quite  irresistible,  which  he 
made  to  bow  to  me  and  take  off  his  hat. 
Again,  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  I  saw 
the  other  day  three  labouring  boys  laugh- 
ing together,  each  of  their  mouths  being, 
if  possible,  wider  open  than  the  others  : 
however,  as  they  separated,  off  went 
their  caps,  and  they  really  took  leave  of 
each  other  in  the  very  same  sort  of  man- 
ner with  which  I  yesterday  saw  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Hombourg  return 
a  bow  to  a  common  postilion." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  hat-off-taking  race. 
The  answer  to  the  old  schoolboy  query, 
'<  Why  does  a  miller  wear  a  white 
hat?"  is,  "To  keep  his  head  warm." 
The  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why 
does  a  German  wear  his  *  shocking 
bad  hat?' "  might  truly  be,  "  To  keep 
his  head  cool.  For,  to  every  man, 
woman,  or  child,  whom  he  meets,  he 
doffs  the  said  hat ;  not  touching  it 
gracefully  to  the  men  and  children; 
not  lifting  it  slightly  to  the  women ; 
but  taking  it  off,  and  neariy  striking 
the  ground-  therewiti)  in  the  accom- 
panying bow.  This,  too,  in  all  wea- 
thers. And  the  same  man,  who  has 
his  mouth  full  of  pocket-handkerchief 
to  keep  out  the  cold  wind  or  driving 


*  Or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  dicluy^^?^  substitute  in  universal  request.  The 
Dnchess  d'Abrantes  says  of  Marat,  that  **  he  wore  a  very  fine  but  very  filthy  shirt, 
which  had  seen  at  least  a  week's  service."  With  the  exception  of  the /rwnett,  vou 
have  here  an  accurate  description  of  a  German's  linen.  The  "substitote ''itself js 
roely  clean.  ogtzedby^UUglC 
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sleet,  will  bare  his  head  to  the  ttorm 
to  fulfil  this  farcical  form  of  a  fulse 
politeness.  That  it  i%  false  politeness 
— that  it  is  their  humbug — might  be 
inferred  from  the  awkwardness  with 
which  the  act  is  performed.  Genuine 
politeness  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
graced  I  sentiment,  but  the  persons  here 
spoken  of  take  off  their  hats  witli  the 
air  of  men  who  think  the  ceremony  a 
confounded  bore;  ns,  undoubtedly,  it 
most  be.  Now,  the  quiet  nod  of  re- 
cognition, smile,  and  squeeze  of  the 
liand,  among  ourselves,  are  not  only 
infinitely  more  graceful,  but  hr  more 
gratifying  and  conclusive,  than  the 
mountebank  mummery  of  these  semi- 
barbarians.  But  a  proof  that  this 
people,  with  all  their  ceremony,  have 
no  true  politeness,  may  be  found  in 
the  ftict  that  they  treat  the  women  with 
indifference,  and  a  total  want  of  tiiat 
refined  courtesy  which  a  really  polite 
man  is  always  proud  to  shew  Uiem. 
You  never  see  a  male  person,  however 
bad  the  weather,  or  however  narrow 
the  pavement,  dream  of  giving  the  wall 
to  a  lady.  So  true  is  this,  that  when 
an  Englishman,  following  his  natural 
instinct,'  attempts  this  trifling  civility, 
the  poor  lady,  perfectly  perplexed  at 
so  unusual  a  compliment,  steps  off  the 
pavement  into  the  gutter  from  slieer 
confusion. 

Then,  as  to  smoking.  Entirely  dis- 
agreeing with  the  author  of  the  &rttfi» 
nensy  in  his  eensure  of  ^sublirae  to- 
bacco," deeming  a  meerschaum  good 
and  a  cigar  still  better,  it  still  appears 
to  us  an  outrage  on  all  decency,  that 
any  set  of  men  should  infest  a  public 
promenade,  puffing  their  pipe-incense 
in  the  face  of  every  body  they  meet ; 
and  unbosoming  themselves  of  the 
"perilous  stuff*'  which  weighs  upon 
their  lungs,  by  spittmg,  at  their  plea- 
sure, right  and  lef^.  The  only  con- 
solation to  be  offered  to  the  ladies  so 
persecuted  is,  that  the  reek  of  tobacco, 
however  unpleasing  to  their  tender 
sense,  neutralises  the  formidable  odour 
of  tite  frowsy  persons  smoking.  Now, 
will  any  man  suppose  that  this  mode 
of  treating  the  sex  is  at  all  consistent 
with  the  delicate  sentiment  of  genuine 
politeness?  It  may  be  urged,  tliat 
use  is  every  thing,  and  tliat  the  ladies 
do  not  object  to  it.  They  do  not  ob- 
ject to  it,  true  enough ;  ihey  know, 
that  to  do  so  would  be  useless.  Itiey 
endure  a  custom  which  they  cannot 
remedy;  but  they  one  and  aU,  in  every 


country,  detest  It.  Even  mmoog  their 
relatives  and  intttnate  fiiends  tlv^  tole- 
rate it  from  pure  good-nature  only. 
What,  then,  must  be  their  disgust  when 
every  puppy,  every  booby,  and  every 
boor  they  meet,  contributes  his  font 
contingent  of  fume  and  of  filthy  ex- 
))ectoration  —  now  puffing  in '  their 
fac^s  —  now  spitting  at  their  feet ! 

There  remain  three  qualities  to  be 
noticed,  as  characteristic,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  of  these  North  Germans. 
These  are,  curiosity,  cupidity,  and  ly- 
ing. Their  curiosity  is  something  quite 
laughable.  Eyery  man,  woman,  and 
child,  seems  to  be  far  more  busied  wkh 
his  neighbour's  affairs  than  with  bis 
own.  Tlie  very  arrangement  of  their 
windows,  from  the  parlour  upwards, 
is  managed  with  an  eye  to  peeping; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  they  place  a 
sort  of  reflector  at  the  window,  which 
apprises  them  of  the  approach  of  those 
whom  they  wish  or  do  not  wish  to  see. 
As  to  their  cupidity  —  their  eternal 
yearning  after  money — It  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact,  that  tt  is  impossible 
to  dine  at  a  table  tThMe,  or  to  enter  a 
caje^  without  hearing  a  gabble  going 
on  in  which  tlie  principal  words  are 
lonit  d*or,  maltr-gHlden,  and  frtMcAnt. 
They  are  perfectly  convinced  uiat  they 
are — or,  at  least,  would  be — a  greater 
nation  than  England,  if  they  had  as 
much  money ;  and,  yearning  after  this 
hi^h  object,  they  growl  away  their 
existence,  without  an  effort  beyond  the 
raill-horse  routine  under  which  they 
were  bom,  and  under  which  they  will 
die.  Never  was  there  so  utterly  stag- 
nant a  population.  Even  to  tbe  clean- 
sing of  the  common  gutters,  everything 
is  voted  impossible.  And  so  it  will 
continue :  one  generation  merely  add- 
ing to  the  filth  accumulated  by  its  pre- 
deoessor,  and  bequeathing  the  growing 
store  to  tlie  generation  next  in  suc- 
cession. To  talk  of  a  constitution  for 
such  a  people,  is  about  as  wise  as  put- 
ting kid  gloves  on  a  donkey's  hoofs  — 
thereby  dmwing  attention  to  the  brute, 
and  impeding  even  hit  heavy-stereed 
nH>tion. 

Dr.  Kottenkamp  has  given  us  his 
opinion  as  to  manners  and  society  in 
Engkind.  Another  German  gentle- 
man, a  great  scholar,  and  a  profeseorat 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  has,  in  a 
work  entitled  (ja/<m/  J9bflfiir6,Uiid  down 
the  law  as  to  the  power  of  pleasing  in 
Germany,  especially  as  r^ards  the  ^r 
sex.    It  is  in  all  respects  aa  edifying 
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volame,— -geDuifialy  Germaa,  piofeiiiKl 
iQ  stupid itjr>  ^aigar  in  feelings^  farcical 
in  expression,  ftDd  gross  \u  its  allusions. 
Still,  by  judicious  selection,  fun  may 
be  extracted  from  it ;  at>d  I  think 
roy  baclielor  friends-  may  be  safely 
trusted  witJi  a  manual  on  tlie  art  of 
love>niaking,  which,  if  strictly  followed, 
would  make  an  Englishman  ridicu* 
lous.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  folbw 
none  of  the  precepts  laid  down  by  \he 
learned  professor  for  the  furtherance  of 
German  foppery  ;  wherefore,  with 
every  sympathy  for  the  susceptible 
fiBeliags  of  our  juvenile  countrymen,  we 
shall  place  them  in  possession  of  the 
German  art  of  making  love. 

Our  Giittingen  professor  is  not  want* 
ing  in  tint  good  old  mother*wit,  widiout 
which  all  the  love  of  the  schools  won't 
carry  a  carpet-knight  far  in  the  facti- 
tious world  subject  to  female  domina* 
tioo.  For  example,  the  learned  gentle- 
man sets  out  by  asserting,  that  a  good 
face  and  a  good  figure  are  indispens- 
able to  the  gaining  a  fair  lady's  favour; 
that  (to  use  his  own  ornate  phraseology) 
these  form  the  *'  ticket  of  admission  to 
the  locked-up  chamber  of  the  heart/' 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  good  looks  do  go 
a  great  way,— much  further,' indeed, 
tliaa  is  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
many  of  those  "  chambers  of  the  heart*' 
here  spoken  of»  But  the  question  very 
naturally  arises,  What  is  a  poor  devil  to 
do,  who,  with  all  disposition  to  obtain 
grace  in  those 

"  bright  eyes" 
which 
**  Rain  influence  and  adjudge  the  prize/' 

not  only  has  not  good  looks  to  start 
with,  but  happens  to  be,  if  not  a  posi- 
tive **  fright,''  yet  what  is,  perhaps, 
stiU  worse,  a  *<  very  jdain  man  ?*'  To 
rae,  I  confSsss,  this  question  appears 
somewhat  puzzling.  Not  so,  however, 
to  the  Guttingen  professor.  He  con- 
tends that  an  ugly  man  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  be  met  with ;  and,  indeed,  that  no 
man  is  ill-looking  save  by  his  owu 
fault.  You  cannot,  says  the  professor, 
call  a  roan  ugly  who  can  ^  look  you 
straight  in  the  face  without  grimacing, 
winking,  squinting  (Query,  Is  this 
twist  of  the  vision  voluntary?),  turn- 
ing up  his  nose,  hangine  his  lip, 
or  screwing  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
into  a  scornful  or  quizzical  express- 
ion." lie  is  no  less  enoouiaging 
as  to  the  form  and  figure  of  a  roan 
en  aetioiie,  when  <'felchtng  a  wsdk" 
wkk  a  ittt  <<  Mye."     So  that  tte 


asptrant  aAar  female  fkvout  do  not 
**  hop,  or  skip,  or  stride,  or  sloudi  in 
bis  g^it/'  he  nuiy  pass  muster.  But  he 
is  particularly  cautioned  against  knock- 
ing the  knees  together  (which  if  he  be 
'*  to  the  manner  bom  "  he  roust  do  in 
spite  of  himself),  or  wearing  liis  mouth 
wide  open  like  an  Irisli  ^  jontleman  ** 
trying  to  catch  the  English  accent. 
For,  profoundly  observes  our  professor, 
while  thus  sauntering  along  witli  his 
jaws  a-gape,  ^*  he  may  tread  down  the 
lieel  of  some  lovely  pedestrian's  shoe. 
And  what  would  she  say  to  that  ? 
Notliing  very  complimentary,  we  may 
be  sure."  No,  egad  !  And  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  G»erroan  ladies 
in  general  have  very  long  heels  to  their 
very  splav  feet,  the  importance  of  the 
professor  s  caution  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived. Of  that  arrangement  of  legs 
called  the  iumchf  (which  Mr.  Callaghan, 
of  Cork,  pronounces  to  be  the  least 
efficient  for  stoppmg  a  runaway  drove  of 
pigs),  the  professor  says  nothing.  It  is 
a  judicious  silenoe.  For  not  even  a 
Guttingen  professor's  plausibilities, 
however  pleasing,  could  conceal  the 
defect  of  what  has  been  Imppily  styled 
a  <<  walking  pAienthesis/'  Wlierefbic 
—and  as  I  nave  said  judiciously -«- 
doth  the  erudite  commentator  pau  this 
poser  in  the  page  of  nature's  works  mtb 
miemiio.  However,  following  his  ex- 
ample, I  accompany  him  in  his  ftiither 
disquisitions  on  maalv  beauty.  Ofthe 
teeth,  he  says,  that  *^  healthy  and  well- 
preserved  teeth  oontribute  greatly  to 
the  lumdsome  expression  of  the  human 
countenance;  fer  diseased  teeth  fre- 
quently betray  great  uncleanness  and 
negligence,,  or  an  unwholesome  state  of 
body ;  they  are  often  the  cause  of  un- 
savoury and  stinking  breath ;  and  (here 
follows  a  flashing  thought  whreh  could 
only  have  flared  up  at  the  University  of 
Guttingen)  were  this  not  the  case,  surely 
every  one  must  admit  that  beautiful 
white  teeth  are  a  greater  embellishment 
to  the  countenance  than  bhick  and  rot- 
ten teeth  can  be."  On  this  very  suffi- 
cient ground  the  professor  strenuously 
inculoites  the  use  of  tlie  toodi-brush. 
To  our  readers  this  may  appear  a  very 
superfluous  inculcation.  J^t  we  b^^ 
to  remind  than  that  it  is  addressed  to 
Germans,  nine  out  of  ten  of  whom,  of 
all  tanks  and  oonditioos,  from  the 
courtier  to  the  cottager,  are  half  tooth- 
less, owing  to  mere  filth.  It  is  trae 
that  the  frowsy  advocates  of  the  Nordi 
Gccmant  will  tell  you,  that  smokmg  is 
the  great  tootb^awer  naoDg 
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This  is  not  the  fact.  Smoking  has 
enough  to  answer  for  without  this  im- 
putation. Filth,  61th— accumulated, 
acrid,  festering  filth  —  is  the  real  safe- 
guard ofcrusts,  cracklings,  and  all  hard 
substances,  however  savoury,  at  a  Teu- 
tonic table.  Were  tliere  any  truth  in 
the  charge  thus  brought  against  to- 
bacco, why,  we  would  ask,  are  the  wo- 
men just  as  toothless  as  the  men  ? 
Thev  don't  smoke ;  yet  are  they,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  toothless  as  the  men.  llie 
frowsy  advocates  just  alluded  to  have 
discovered  a  cause  for  the  decay  in  this 
case  also.  They  tell  us  that  knitting, 
being  a  favourite  occupation  among  all 
classes  of  females,  the  teeth  of  the  sex 
are  sacrificed  to  it.  And  how  ?  Thus, 
— when  the  industrious  fair  one,  from 
fatigue,  indolence,  a  disposition  to  flirt, 
or  what  not,  discontinues  her  knitting, 
she  invariably  picks  her  teeth  with  the 
knitting-needle,  or,  at  all  events,  puts 
this  instrument  in  her  mouth  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  said  to  be,  that 
the  teeth  become  discoloured,  and  gra- 
dually decay.  On  this  point,  all  that 
I  have  to  say  is,  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed this  knitting  work  carried  on  in 
the  open  air,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
in  Paris,  and  in  some  of  the  secluded 
nooks  and  leafy  haunts  of  dear  Old 
'England ;  but  I  never  any  where 
causht  the  light-fingered  operatives 
in  the  fact  of  employing  the  knitting- 
needle  in  the  way  spoken  of.  Very 
certain  it  is,  that  neither  in  France 
nor  among  ourselves  is  the  wholesale 
ravage  observable,  which  in  the  nortli 
of  Germany  makes  a  good  set  of  teeth 
a  prodigy  in  tlie  male  face.  So  that, 
however  reluctantly,  I  must  reject 
the  explanation  of  the  frowsy  advo- 
cate, and  urge  on  tlie  attention  of 
Germans,  whatever  their  sex  or  condi- 
tion, the  comfort  and  the  cheap  luxury 
attainable  by  a  judicious  use  uf  a  tooth- 
brush and  a  tumbler  of  water.  Equally 
(and  with  equal  reason)  is  tlie  professor 
careful  in  his  admonitions  concerning 
the  management  of  the  hair.  <*  Let  us 
not,"  he  exclaims  with  patriotic  fer- 
vour,— •*  Let  us  not  neglect  to  comb 
and  dress  our  hair  every  day."  Here, 
^;ain,  our  readers  roust  not  let  their 
English  notions  blind  them  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  admonition  when  ad- 
dressed to  such  a  race  as  the  Germans. 
"  CerUinly,"  says  the  amusing  author 
of  the  Bubblet  from  the  Brwmens, 
"  whatever  faults  there  may  be  in  our 
manners^  our  cleanliness  is  a  virtue 


which,  above  every  nation  I  Imve  ever 
visited,  pre-eminently  distinguishes  us 
in  the  world."  I  entirely  agree  with 
my  lively  countryman,  as  must  every 
Englishman  whose  pleasure  or  business 
it  may  be  to  travel.  But,  on  Uiis  very 
account,  I  oaution  my  readers,  whose 
blessed  lot  it  is  to  stay  at  home,  a^ain^ 
regarding  **  daily  comb  and  clean  your 
hair*'  as  superfluous  admonition  in  Ger- 
many. So  far  from  this,  I  venture  to 
say,  tliat  the  generality  of  German 
peasants,  mechanics,  retail  tradesmen, 
&c.,  underj^o  tlie  operation  spoken  of 
no  oftener  than  once  a-week  (if  as 
often) ;  as  to  the  class  particularly  ad- 
dressed by  the  professor — the  would-be 
lady-killers — they,  of  course,  bestow 
somewhat  more  care;  but  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  cUwmng  the 
head  is  a  mystery  into  which  they  are 
as  yet  uninitiat^.  Like  a  London 
apprentice  preparing  for  a  hop,  they 
will,  not  unfrequently,  be  frizzed  and 
greased  by  the  hair-dresser :  and 
amazingly  smart  they  look,  no  doubt. 
The  professor,  however,  seems  to  think, 
and  I  coincide,  that  tins  is  not  the 
best  way  of  going  to  work.  He  is  for 
plain,  but  diurnal,  purification  of  the 
part  of  the  person  so  fatal  to  Sampson 
and  to  Absalom, —  to  the  one  by  clip- 
ping, and  to  the  other  by  encourage- 
ment. Despising  and  denouncing  the 
incomparable  virtues  of  Macassar  oil, 
the  softening  influence  of  bear*s  grease, 
and  all  other  preparations  of  kitchen 
stuff,  under  what  name  soever  dis- 
guised, the  Guttingen  guide  insists  on 
<*  frequent  washing  of  Uie  hair  in  cold 
water ;"  by  which  proce&j,  he  says,  "  a 
man  does  quite  enough  to  maintain  and 
preserve  a  beautiful  head  of  hair."  The 
learned  professor  is  here  carried  away 
by  his  entliusiasm.  His  countrymen 
must  first  conquer  their  repugnance  to 
<'  frequent  washing'*  of  their  fiices,  and 
to  even  **  occasional  washing"  of  their 
hands,  before  they  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  undergo  the  operation  sug- 
gested to  them  as  a  hair-preserver. 

Well  1  by  these  and  similar  instruc- 
tions our  author  has,  he  believes,  pre- 
pared his  pupil  for  presentation.  So, 
at  least,  we  should  infer  from  the  title  of 
his  second  chapter,  whidi  runs  thus: 

«  HOW  ONE  IS   TO    MARE  A  LADY*S 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Very  various  are  the  modes  sug- 
gested, but  the  teacher  gives  the  pref^- 
ence  to  ball-room  roancauvres  above  all 
otHerSr    Like  many  men  wise  in  tbeir 
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own  conceit,  the  loumed  proi[»8or  thinks 
that  he  has  probed  the  very  heart  of  the 
mystery  of  feminine  human  nature.  On 
this  point  opinions  will  naturally  differ ; 
and,  for  my  own  especial  part,  I  beg  to 
disclaim  having' any  opinion  at  all  on 
so  very  delicate  a  subject, —  having 
never,  at  any  time,  so  far  presumed 
as  to  pry  into  those  springs  of  iiction 
on  whidi  it  becomes  men  of  irreproach- 
able literary  life  to  vegetate  and  eva- 
porate in  utter  ignorance.  J,  therefore, 
when  quoting  tt^  language  of  the  Giit- 
tingep  professor  as  regards  the  sex,  do 
most  emphatically  declare,  not  only 
my  nonwM>ncurrence  in  the  monstrous 
doctrines  he  is  daring  enough  to  ad- 
vance, but,  furthermore,  my  full  and 
entire  belief  that  (as  regards  my  own 
conntrywomen  at  least)  he  evinces  a 
deplorable,  1  had  almost  said  a  despi- 
cable,  ignorance  of  the 

"  Fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best" — 

an  ignorance,  indeed,  so  gross  as  to 
disgrace  even  a  smoke-dri^  professor 
of  the 

niversity  of  Gottingen/' 

as  Byron  says.  To  shew  I  do  not 
rail  without  a  cause,  I  shall  quote  a 
passage  from  the  chapter  to  which  I 
have  been  particularly  alluding  :— 

"  Should  you  not  be  entirely  con- 
vinced of  her  affection  (this  bemg  the 
first  or  secouU  time  of  meeting!),  you 
should  at  the  next  ball  dance  the  first 
danee  with  her,  and  afterwards  dance 
with  other  ladies  to  rouse  herjealoosy, 
-^love  being  thus  easily  discoverHble. 
For  should  the  fair  one  not  pont  at  such 
a  proceeding,  it  is  clear  enough  that  you 
are  indifferent  to  her ;  but  if  she  look 
downri^t  savage  at  you,  you  may  be 
sore  that  you  are  not  indifferent  to  her. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fair  sex  can 
so  dissemble,  as  to  laugh  and  titter 
while  wrath  and  jealous v  are  inwardly 
devouring  them;  yet,  whoever  has  had 
a  little  experience  con  easily  distinguish 
the  artificial  cheerfulness  from  that  which 
is  true.  If,  howerer,  you  have  observed 
her  pouting,  you  can,  at  the  close  of  the 
ball,  thus  excuse  yourself  for  having 


danced  with   her  uninterruptedly,   and 
you  say : — 

*•  *  My  breast  threatened  to  burst  with 
rapture  as  f  beheld  you,  light  ns  a  ze- 
phyr waving  in  the  air,  your  little  feet 
scarcely  touching  the  earth.*  Yes,  you 
floated  through  the  dance  like  an  an<;el 
descended  from  another  sphere.  Oh  ! 
with  what  inexpressible  delight  would  I 
have  danced  the  whole  evening  with  a 
fair  one  of  whom  the  god  of  high  Olym- 
pus  might  be  proud,  had  I  not  felt  bound 
to  dance  also  with  Miss /  "  &te.  &.c. 

We  are  not  expressly  told  what  the 
probable  effect  of  tnis  appeal  would  be ; 
out,  doubtless,  the  professor,  in  recom- 
mending it,  leaves  his  pupils  in  the 
German  Art  of  Love  to  infer  that  no 
young  lady  in  her  senses  could  resist 
the  rhapsody.  Enough  of  this  chapter 
as  to  making  a  lady*s  acquaintance. 
Come  we  now  to  Chap.  III. 

"  now  YOU    ARE   TO    MANAGE   A    LADY 
so  AS  TO  MAKE  HEll  LOVE  YOU." 

Surely,  here  there  is  a  chapter  wor- 
thy of  every  bachelor's  serious  consider- 
ation 1 11  Should  the  professor  con- 
trive to  be  pleasantly  intelligible  on  this 
knotty  point,  then  will  Guttingen 
through  his  means  have  achieved 
**  Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen." 

The  learned  gentleman  appears  sensi- 
ble of  the  astounding  import  of  the  title 
given  by  him  to  Chapter  III.;  for  he 
gives  a  short  but  significant  prefatory 
paragraph,  as  follows :  — 

'*  In  order  to  arrive  at  as  perfect  a  so- 
lution as  possible  of  this  question,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  ladies,  like  gen- 
tlemen, are  not  all  of  one  and  the  same 
temper,  and,  consequently,  are  not  all  to 
be  managed  in  the  self-same  way.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  every  gentleman 
may  be  in  a  situation  to  treat  liis  chosen 
one  as  her  temper  requires,  at  once,  and 
without  delay,  the  question  propounded 
has  been  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  we  shall  speak  of  the  management  of 
ladies  who  are  quiet  and  taciturn ;  in  the 
second,  of  those  who  are  lively  and  talk- 
ative. 

"  First  Fart.  If  iherchosen  one  be  of 
a  taciturn  disposition,  it  behoves    her 


*  This  is  a  plagiarism  from  the  modem  English  poet,  who  sings, — 

*•  Twas  going  of  my  rounds,  in  the  street  I  fust  did  meet  her, — 
I  thought  she  was  a  hang^l  just  kirn  down  from  the  skies,"  &c. 

In  what  part  of  Germany  this  piece  of  fudge  could  be  emploved  would  pussle  a  oon« 

juror.    A  German  lady  s  feet  icaroily  touchimg  the  earto  !  T !    Scarcely  covering  a 

district  would  be  nearer  the  trutK  Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 

v6t.  xvli.  vo.  ciU  3  b  ^ 
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lover,  even  tlioagh  socli  he  not  his  vrotrt, 
to  be  sparing  of  speech,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  hor  smallest  tvish  by  con- 
stant attention,  without,  however,  losing 
sightof  his  self-respect.  *  «  •  « 
He  should  also  study  her  taste  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  nscerUiining  whether  she 
prefer  the  showy  or  the  simple  style,  and 
arrayin*  himself  accordingly,  eirher  ex- 
pensively (if  his  mieans  will  aHowofif) 
or  plainly, —  for  a  great  deal  depetfds  on 
dress,  t'or  the  rest,  a  pale  man  shoold 
wear  dark  clofl^es,  while  a  rosy  red-faced 
beau  should  patronise  brilliant  colours." 

I  imagine  from  this,  timt  these  si- 
lent ladies  — a  class  peculiar  lo  Ger- 
many—  are  gi*eat  critics  in  male  cos- 
tume. If  so,  it  is  a  pKy  they  do  not 
adopt  some  means  of  intimating  to  llie 
male  animals  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
romided,  that  a  man  in  a  sack  is  not  to 
be  called  a  Christian  in  a  coat.  A 
great  connoisseur  in  such  things,  Willis, 
the  Yankee  eavesdropper,  wIk)>  while  in 
London,  stullrficd  himself,  by  "  dress- 
ing «/"  a  brother  **  foreigner  of  dis- 
tinction," tells  us  that,  when  at  Gor- 
don Casile,  lie  i-emarked  lliat  Ix)rd 
Aberdeen's  black  coat  was  **  much 
worn,  and  always  too  large  for  him.** 
The  pertinacity  of  this  old  block  coat 
in  continuing  altvaj/s  too  large  for  his 
lordship  is  singular.  Probably  the 
noble  lord  has  visited  the  north  of  Ger- 
many with  tlus  identical,  obstinate^ 
large,  black  coal  on  his  back,  and  thus 
set  a  bad  example  to  the  coats  of  all 
colours  in  thai  country;  for  never  did 
any  set  of  men,  high  and  low,  present 
so  perfect  a  picture  of  havitig  been 
pitchforked  into  their  garments,  or  of 
these  latter  havitig  been  pitchforked  on 
to  them,  as  the  natives  of  whom  we  are 
speaking.  Quite  difl'erent,  however,  is 
their  own  opinion  of  the  matter.  And 
the  savages  strut,  swagger,  or  saunter 
along,  in  the  manifest  consciousness 
that  tl^ey  are  ^hat  is  called,  in  their 
peculiar  jargon,  iho  **  model- men''  of 
Enro^pe. 

To  return  to  the  silent  ladies.  The 
teacher  of  men  has  three  more  ways  of 
tickling  the  fancy  of  the  taciturn. 
These  aife  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Kiss- 
ing,    lie  says; — 

*'  Should  a  man  possess  a  talent  for 
Poetry,  he  mast  sing  the  charm*  of  his 
mistress  ;  for  what  lady  can  witlistand 
that  accomplished  flattery  which  employs 
the  poetic  art  in  arraying  tlie  beauties  of 
hei*  lovely  form?  Pointing,  :lso,  ex- 
ercises a  powerful  influence  over  the  fhir 
sex.     If  you  have  no  talent  in  this  way, 


uy^yoars^otB^  slrift  oi  Mum  other 
barid,  pftwentiiig  the  irork  t»  s  product 
of  voor  own.  If,  alterw«rds,  yon  are 
brought  to  the  ]j»oof,  and  found  oat  as 
being  ignoraat  of  the  art,  no  matter, — 
your  beloved  is  sure  to  forgive  this  false- 
hood. At  the  outset  of  the  acquaint- 
ance you  will,  of  course,  be  somewhat 
timid  and  retiring ;  but  by  degrees  you 
must  grow  more  vivacious  and  b<^d.  tiB 
the  intercourse  having  become  intimate, 
you  will  ask  for  a  kiss,  and  when  yon 
have  got  one  more  wilt  follow ;  for  as  tliw 
proverb  says  that  one  lie  draws  ten  more 
after  it,  so  we  may  say  that  one  kiss 
draws  ten  more  after  it.  A  most  excel- 
lent contrivance ! ' 

To  say  the  truth,  1  Imve  nolMng  to 
urge  against  this  contri^nce.  "  The 
more  the  merrier "  witt  be  every  gen- 
fleman*3  motto  in  su«h  a  ca«e.  Aller 
some  further  hints  ns  to  the  treatment 
of  taciturn  ladies,  the  pfofe«5or  closes 
this  division  of  the  art  of  inspiring  love 
in  a  lady's  breast,  by  mentioning,  as  an 
exception  tohis  generai  ruleythat  '<  many 
a  silerit  lady,  though  not  in  tlie  habit  of 
talking  much  herself,  is  fond  of  findinig 
in  her  lover  a  lively  and  pleasant  com- 
panion, whose  conversation  may  amuse 
her."  Exceptions  of  this  kind  must,  I 
appr^nd,  be  pi^fty  freqnenr,— fer  if 
the  si!«nt  lady  is  to  be  wooed  hy  a  silent 
gentlemnn,  the  business  wiH  torn  o«K 
somewhat  of  the  sttt^»idest.  NensirforAe 

*'  Second  Part,  When,  on  tiN»  ether 
hand,  tlie  lady  is  of  a  cheerful  and  talk- 
ative meod,  her  lover  must  langb,  croeb 
jokes,  chat  oflf  hand,  yet  dways  wifti  cai« 
that  he  say  nothing  to  conmit  him  i  and 
he  most,  especially  in  tlie  beginning;  of 
the  acquaintance,  avoid  douUU  entendrA, 
lest  he  joke  away  the  favour  of  his  iair 
one.  In  the  treatment  of  a  lady  auch  as 
is  here  spoken  of,  your  great  objeot 
must  be  to  make  yourself  as  agreeable 
and  amiable  as  you  can.  W  itb  sncb  an 
one,  much  itsore  Uian  with  a  silent  beauty, 
you  must  be  profuse  of  praises, —  extoU- 
ing  her  form,  her  face,  her  lips— made 
only  for  the  purpose  of  kissing, —  her 
black  or  blue  eyes,  her  teeth,  her  hair, 
and  her  garments.  Her  self-love  wiH 
also  be  flattered  by  allusions  to  her  loAy 
b^h,  her  riches,  6tc.  When  visiting  a 
Udy  of  this  description  frequent  changes 
in  the  fashion  of  your  dress  would  be  ad- 
visable, as  an  evidence  of  wealth.  If 
you  are  questioned  as  to  the  rank  of 
your  father,  you  must  Uo,  and  represent 
him  as  being  twice  as  high  in  the  world 
as  he  really  is,  and  make  him  out  as  rich 
as  yoo  please  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
expedient  that  you  should  have  money  in 
your  own  pocket."   VjUU^IC 
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The  importance  of  iMs  last  will  be 
admitted  by  most  reflecting  fortune- 
hunters.  "  Put  money  in  thy  purse*'  is 
a  well-known  injunction  to  a  fool  in 
love.  Let  the  Germans,  tlien,  attend 
thereto. 

I  must  here  break  off,  fascinating 
as  h  German  doctorstiip,  sootliing  as 
is  German  dullness.  I  shall  lake  an 
early  opportunity  of  seriously  consi- 
dering the  political  slate  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  especially  with  reference 


to  the  question  of  the  f  lanoveriun  coh- 
stilution,  about  which  so  much  non- 
sense and  falsehood  has  been  uttered 
and  printed.  In  party  warfare  this  is, 
perhaps,  all  natural,  if  not  quite  pro- 
per, fiut  I  hope,  by  a  dispassionate 
inquiry  into  the  whole  question,  to 
shew  that  the  king  of  Hanover  deserves 
the  eulogium  passed  upon  him  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  that  his  majesty  and  lijs 
people  are  of  one  accord . 
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"  Hail  roseate  spring,  bright  morning  of  the  year  ! 
To  nature  and  to  fancy  dear."  Old  Song, 

"  O,  is  nae  this  a  ioyous  day  ?    Sweet  May  is  breathing  forth 
Tn  gladness  an'  in  loveliness,  o*er  all  the  wide,  wide  earth  ; 
The  linnets  they  are  lihhig,  love,  on  ilka  bush  an*  tree. 
O  may  sic  joys  be  ever  h\t,  my  Bess,  by  thee  and  mo, 

On  this  May-day  !'* 

A.  Hume. 

"  Et  nmic  omnia  ager,  mmc  omnis  parturit  arbos  ; 
Nunc  frondent  sylvae,  nunc  formosissimus  annus." 

ViRCIL. 


Tuesdai/,  Ui  Maif,  1838. 

Tke  Clock  striket  Seven,  and  the 
President  takes  the  Chair, 

Memben preteni,  Fourteen, —  ThePre^ 
sUIent,  Politique,  Provertfe,  Calcul, 
Orator,  Poet,  John  Bull,  Le  Colonel, 
Lexicon,  Budin,  Scmidale,  Cancarif 
Fact,  and  Critique. 

The  President.  As  we  are  favoured 
Ai«  evening  \*ith  the  presence  of  our 
vice-president  {Politique),  atid  of  an- 
other member,  whose  lonjr  absence  we 
have  all  deplored  {Le  CotoM),  let  me 
propose  at  once  a  toast  or  sentiment, 
which  I  am  sure  wi4l  meet  with  all 
your  approbfttibn,  and  secure  all  your 
suffrages — 

«  The  lU^aHit  Bwtdle  (tf  Sticks:' 

[So  the  toast  ^vqs  drunk  with  enthn- 
sitisut ;  and  Le  Colonel  favoured 
the  CM  with  some  interesting 
news  from  the  Dtfke  and  Dnehess 
d^Angottleme,  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux, ttte  Duchess  of  Berri,  and 
Mademoiselle.     He  handed  to  the 


tears  into  many  an  eye,  by  his 
graphical  and  touching  descriptions 
of  the  simple,  unaffected,  amuoble 
conduct  and  piety  of  the  Duchess 
d'AngouUme.  As  these  recitals 
were  made  quite  "  enfamille:*  we 
regf^t  that  we  cannot  communicate 
them  at  present  to  the  readers  of 
FttASER*s  Magazine;  but  a  sliort 
time  hence  Le  Colonel  will  himself' 
gratify  them  by  a  more  detailed 
and  written  statement,^ 
T^  Colonel,  "  Absent  fViends." 
[  The  toast  was  drunk  with  an  enthU' 
siusm  which  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described  ;  and  more  thm  ten 
minutes  elapsed  before  order  was 
restored,] 

Le  Colonel.  Talking  of  friend^  re- 
minds me  of  the  last  words  of  Henry  V., 
when,  three  weeks  since,  I  left  him  : 
"  Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  "  the 
lines  of  Ducis,  my  good  colonel,  my 
faithful  friend  V  I  admitted  I  did  not. 
I  knew  not  to  what  he  referred.  He 
replied,  with  a  noble  and  frank  air, 
and  an  elegant  and  perfect  pronuncia- 
tion : 


President  some  drawings  ofGoritz, 
executed  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
fttr  "  Oitr  Club,"  and  a  splendid  ,„^.,  ,^,„. 

tankatd-staiidy  \corhed  by  the  hand      Du  poids  de  tant  de  maux  seni^^l@i 
of  lifademoiselle ;  and  he  Wought  Tunivers,  ^ 


''  Noble  et  tendre  amiti^,  je  te  chante  en 
roei»  vera : 
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P«r  tet  aoins  coasolanti,  c'ett  toi  qui 

nous  soulagos. 
Tr^sor  de  tous  les  lieus,  bonbeur  de  tous 

let  a^ges, 
Le  ciel  te  fit  pour  rbomme,  et  les  cbarmes 

toacbmits 
Sont  no3  deraiers  plaisirs,  sont  nos  pre- 
mier pencbonts. 
Qui  de  nous,  lorsque  Ti^iue  encor  naiVe 

et  pure 
Commence  Ti  s'emouvoir,  et  8*ouvre  u  la 

nature, 
N*a  pas  seuti  d'abord,  par  un  instinct 

beureux, 
Le  besoin  encbanteur,  ce  betoin  d'etre 

deux, 
De  dire  a  son  ami  ses  plaisirs  ct  ses 

pcines  Y* 
And  so  we  parted,  M.  President;  but 
I  sball  riot  be  likely  again  to  forget  the 
lines  of  Ducis. 

All  the  Mmbers,  Non-jamais !  ja- 
mais I 

Politique.  I  propose,  M.  President, 
and  brotner  members,  that  the  lines 
just  repeated  be  copied  on  vellum,  and 
hung  up  on  tlie  walls  of  this  room. 

All  the  Members,  Bravo,  bravo! 
And  the  proposal  was  adopted  with 
rapture. 

Le  Colonel,  There  is  a  favourite  air  of 
Henry  v.,  which  he  learned  in  "  bonnie 
Scotland,'*  and  the  words  of  whicli  he 
repeats  with  much  animation  and  feel- 
ing. Tliough  I  understood  them  per- 
fectly, I  cannot  repeat  them ;  but  I 
know  the  burden  of  the  song  is 
"  Auld  lang  syne."  If  any  brother 
member  b  acquainted  with  the  lines, 
I  should  be  happy  to  hear  tliero 
repeated. 

All  the  Meinbert.  John  Bull,  John 
Bull,  let  us  hear  you  sing  them. 

John  Bull.   Gentlemen,  I  am    no 

songster,  and  no  Scotchman;  but  I 

know  that  delicious  air,  and  have  a 

tolerably  good  recollection  of  the  words. 

[So  John  BuUiang  "  Auld  lang  wne*' 

in  rieht  gallant  ztyle,  and  aU  the 

memben  joined  in  the  chorut : 

"  For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 
For  auld  lang  syne, 
We*U  tak  a  cup  o^'kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne.**] 

The  President,  The  presence  of  our 
valued  friend,  Le  Colonel,  and  the  in- 
teresting communications  he  has  made, 
must  not  tempt  us,  however,  to  stray 
loo  fiir,  or  too  long,  from  the  business 
of  the  evening.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the 
"  first  of  May,"  ihejfte  of  St.  Philip, 
fhe  commencement  of  the  season  of 


sweet  flowers,  soft  winds,  gentle  gales, 
Uie  singing  of  birds,  the  hummiDg  of 
bees,  the  chirping  of  the  grashoppers, 
the  race  of  the  butterflies,  the  time 
when  the  **  ladybirds,  ladybirds,  fly 
away  home  *' —  when  the  sun  warms  us, 
and  the  trees  look  gay  upon  us,  and 
the  grass  is  soft  beneath  our  feet — 
when  sweet  summer  weather  brings 
joyous  thoughts  together,  like  drops  of 
dew,  glittering  at  morn's  sweet  prime 
on  a  sunny  bank  of  thyme,  with  its 
blossoms  blue — 

**  O  is  nae  this  a  joyous  day  1  Sweet  May 

is  breathing  forth, 
In  gladness  an*  in  loveliness,  o'er  a*  the 

wide,  wide  earth  ; 
The  linneU  they  are  lilting,  lore,  on  ilka 

bush  an  tree ; 

0  may  sic  joys  be  ever  felt,  my  Bess,  bj 

thee  and  me, 

On  this  May  day !" 

1  must  call,  therefore,  upon  you,  as  is 
our  wonted  custom,  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  our  once  cneerful,  happy, 
merry  "  May-day.*'  Even  bad  as  the 
times  are,  and  sadly  as  our  national 
customs  are  getting  out  of  use,  many  a 
Maypole  is  raised,  and  many  a  crown 
and  wreath  are  formed  of  those  budding 
flowers,  which  remind  us  all  of  child- 
hood's happy  hours  on  tliis  first  of  May ; 
and  though  the  skies  are  not  auspicioos 
at  Paris,  they  may  be  so  elsewhere: 
and  bright  eyes  and  sunny  hearts  will 
always  make  up  for  rainy  clouds  and 
cold  winds.  Let  ns,  then,  not  forget 
our  standing  toast  — 

«  UiefrstofMay/'* 

[So  the  toast  was  drunk  with  delight ; 
and  John  Bull  sang,  from  the 
Musical  Garlaiul  of  the  Songs  of 
the  Months,  the  following  pretty 
lines : 

**  How  can  the  heart  be  sad  1 
When  the  very  air  is  glad 

With  pleasant  sounds 

Of  a  thousand  happy  things. 
Dancing  in  dissy  rings 

Their  airy  rounds. 

And  the  brieht  and  blooming  flow*n 
Give  to  the  laughing  hours 

Their  fragrant  breath ; 

And,  whispering,  seem  to  say, 
*  Let  every  brow  be  gay 

With  a  rosy  wreath!' 

Sweet  offspring  of  the  earth  ! 
I'll  teach  my  heart  thy  worth, 
^  Even  though  it  be 
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Bat  a  summer  dream  of  joy. 
Which  winter  will  destroy, 
A«  it  wil!  thee. 

Yet  will  I  strive  to  keep, 
In  my  hosom  buried  deep, 

Your  fragrant  bloom : 

And  memo^  shall  raise 
Thoughts  of  these  sunny  days, 
Mid  hours  of  gloom." 

All  the  Membert,  Trbs  bien  I  Uhs 
bieni  (For  the  music  was  as  pretty 
as  tbe  words.) 

Poet.  I  know  of  no  "  May-day  song," 
in  any  language,  to  be  compared  to  the 
ploughman's  song  of  Bums : 

"  As  I  was  a  wandVing  ae  morning  iu 

spring, 
I  heard  a  young  ploughman  sae  sweetly 

to  sing ; 
And  as  he  was  singin*,  these  words  he 

did  say, 
There's  nae  fife  like  the  ploughman's  in 

the  month  o*  sweet  May  ! 

The  lav'rock  in  the  morning  she'll  rise 

frae  her  nest. 
And  mount  to  the  air  wi'  the  dew  on  her 

breast; 
And   wi'  the    merry  ploughman   she'll 

whistle  and  sing ; 
And  at  niffht  shell  return  to  her  nest 

back  again." 

Critique,  That  is  a  beautiful  song 
for  a  Scotch  May-day,  with  its  back- 
ward spring,  its  cold  winds,  and  its 
early  winters ;  but  a  ploughman  in 
France,  on  a  May-day,  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sing,  for  he  b  not  ploughing 
then. 

Le  Colonel.  Hang  your  criticisms  on 
iron  hooks,  sav  I.  Give  us  another 
song,  brother  roet ;  and  another  from 
Bums,  loo,  if  you  remember  one. 

Foet,  Bemember  one,  Colonel  I 
Why,  I  remember  a  thousand. 

"  The  winter  is  past,  and  the  summer 
comes  at  last, 
And  the  small  birds  sing  on  every 
tree; 
Now  every  thing  is  glad,  while  I  am 
very  sad. 
Since  my  true  love  is  parted  from  me. 

The  rose  upon  the  briar,  by  the  waters 
running  clear, 
May  have  charms  for  the  liunet  or  the 
bee: 
Their  little  loves  are  blest,  and  their  little 
hearts  at  rest — 
But  my  true  love  is  parted  from  me." 

Le  Colonel,  That  is  one  of  tlie  fh- 
vourite  songs  of  Mademoiselle.    She 


learned  it  in  dear  Scotland,  which  her 
grandfather  \efi  with  so  much  sorrow, 
and  spoke  of  witli  so  much  love. 

The  President.  Come,  brother  Pro- 
verbe,  we  have  not  heard  your  pleasant 
voice  to-day;  and  a  song  without  a 
proverb,  in  "  Our  Club,"  would  be  like 
wine  without  a  toast. 

Pr over  be.  Ma  foi  1  Monsieur  le  Pre- 
sident, ''  II  faut  prendre  le  temps  comme 
il  vient,"  as  the  old  proverb  says;  and, 
though  spring  has  its  charms,  winter 
has  it5  joys — though  we  used  to  sing, 
when  we  were  young ; 

**  Autant  de  jours  d'hiver  passes, 
Autant  d'ennemis  renvers^." 

For  my  part,  I  love  the  cheerful  fire, 
the  arm-chair,  the  glorious  blaze,  the 
foaming  tankard,  and  the  Christmas 
ale.  I  think  the  old  proverb  most 
unjust  which  says : 

••  Hirer  n'est  hon  que  pour  les  chonx. 
On  qu'ti  faire  gagner  la  toux." 

In  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  I  was 
bora  (Genoa),  the  winters  are  short, 
but  rude ;  and  there  is  nn  old  proverb, 
which  may  be  thus  translated  (it  is 
more  appropriate  to  France  than  to 
Got  or): 

"  Iliver  dur  a  (jui  le  grand  froid. 
Fait  biAler  bien  plus  qu'il  ne  croit." 

Tliere  are  several  old  proverbs  about 
May,  which,  perchance,  you  may  not 
liave  heard.  I  liave  ransacked  all  the 
''  armmres "  in  my  head  to  find  them 
out  for  you : 

"  En  Mai  hie  et  vin  croissent." 
Tlien  there  is  another : 

"  Mai  froid  n'enrichit  personne*" 

Then  there  is  a  third  : 

"  Mai  pliivieux  marie  le  lahouieur  et  sit 
fille." 

And  then  there  is  a  fourth : 

"  A  hon  bluteui' ;  Mai  propice." 

I  know  no  more  of  them,  M.  Presidenti 
Maiiy  all  I  have  told  you,  you  are  very 
welcome  to. 

All  the  Members.  Bravo,  bravo ! 
Brother  Proverbe,  il  is  always  spring- 
time and  may  with  you. 

[So  Proverbe  looked  modest,  a  trick 
he  was  not  often  addicted  to  ;  and 
as  the  President  paceived  it,  he 
called  on  FotniQVE  for  his  con- 
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PolUique.  I  confess,  M.  President, 
that  my  notnage  to  Mav-day  will  have 
something  of  a  political  bearing  about 
it.  I  have  been  reminded  of  springs 
gone  by,  and  May-days  past,  oi  royal 
munificence  in  the  palace  of  St.  Louis, 
and  of  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  May-days  of  the  eldest  and 
the  youngest  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  "  La  Violette  "  so  fully  era- 
braces  my  sentiments  and  emotions  of 
love  for  spring,  flowers,  and  nature, 
and  yet  of  gratitude  to  absent  and  still 
generous  princes,  that,  with  your  per- 
mission, 1  will  recite  it : 

"  La  VioUtte. 

Aimable  fille  du  printemps. 
Timid e  amante  des  bocnges, 

Ton  douz  parfum  flatte  mes  sens, 
£t  tu  sembles  fuir  mes  hommages. 

Semblable  au  bietifaiteur  disait 
Dont  la  main  secourt  ^indigence, 

Tu  V0U8  pr^sentes  le  bienfait, 
Et  tu  trains  la  reconnaiuance. 

Sans  faste,  sans  admirateur, 
Tu  vis  obscure,  abandonn^e, 

Kt  roeil  encor  cbercbe  ta  fleur 
Quand  I'odorat  la  devin^e. 

V'iens  prendre  place  en  nos  jardins, 

Quitte  ce  scjour  solitaire, 
J  e  te  promets,  tous  les  matins, 

Une  eau  limpide  et  salutaire. 

Que  dis'je  ?  Non,  dans  ces  bosquets, 

Heste  6  violette  cherie  ! 
Heureuz  qui  r^pand  des  bieuiaits, 

£t,  comme  toi,  cache  sa  vie  !'* 

Critique,  Very  musical,  and  very 
pretty;  but  violets  are  as  sweet  in 
June  as  they  are  in  May  ;  and  we  are 
met,  not  on  the  first  day  of  the  former, 
but  of  the  latter  month. 

The  President,  Brother  Critique,  I 
think  this  time  your  criticism  is  mis- 
placed, for  though  the  violet  grows  in 
summer,  it  is  the  daughter  of  the  spring  ; 
and  as  May-day  and  spring  are  always 
associated,  nothing  could  be  more  ap-^ 
propriate  than  the  selection  made  by 
our  esteemed  brother. 

AU  the  Membcri.  Ecoutez  I  ^-coutez  I 

[Sobrothn-  Critique  looked  sheepish^ 
till  called  on  by  the  President  for 
his  contribution.] 

(Jritigue.  If  I  were  not  aware  that 
many  and  important  are  the  duties  of 
this  evening,  I  should  be  dispose<l, 
M.  President,  to  supply  you  with  a 
selection  of  some  of  the  choicest  spe- 


cimens of  May-day  songs  aud  spring 
odes  in  our  own  language ;  b|iit  as  *io 
much  liefs  be/ore  us,  aodso  unusual  a 
number  of  interesting  books  crowd  our 
table,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  a  ^QOta- 
tion  from  Lemierd ; 

"  Le  printemps  qn'  aanooftit  lliuon- 

delle 
Des  saisous  a  mes  yeox  vient  d'ourrir 

la  plus  belle. 
Le  cbene  s'est  ^leint  dans  nos  foyers 

deserts, 
Et  des  arbres  d^ja  tous  les  sommets  sont 

verts ; 
Les  oiseaux,  dans  les  bois,  par  couples 

r^unis, 
Suspendent  aux  rameaux  la  moufse  de 

leurs  nids : 
J'entends  le   rossignol    cach^   sous    le 

feuillage, 
Rouler  les  doux  fredons  de  son  tendre 

ramage. 
Les  champs  d'herbe  couverts,  les  pres 

sem^s  de  fleurs, 
De  leur   riants    tapis    font    briller    les 

couleurs ; 
Le  lilas  flatte  plus  les  regards  de  TAurore 
Que  les  rubis  de  Tlnde  et  les  perles  du 

Mnure ; 
Et  les  zephyrs  lagers,  voltigeant  sur  le 

tbjm, 
^^ous  rapportent  lo  soir  les  parfumes  du 

matin. 

Ah !  lorsque  le  priutemps,  d'une  amour- 

euse  baleine, 
De  nos  champs  embellis  vient  ranimer  |» 

scene, 
Quel  ocil  inanime  voit  sans  rayissemcDts, 
Apres  de  longs  frimas,   ces  spectacles 

charmants  t 
Accourez  avec  moi,  vous  peintres,  vous 

poetes; 
Pates,  reclame   ici    vos    luths,  et  vos 

palettes ; 
Savants,  abandonnes  vos  asyles  secrets; 
Vous  belles,  vos  reduits;  et  vous  grands, 

vos  palais : 
Venes  tous  avec  moi  sur  ces  roonts  de 

verdure, 
Hendre  hommage  au  printemps,  et  beoir 

la  nature.'* 

All  the  Members,  Oui,  oui !  rcndrc 
hommage  au  printemps,  et  benir  la 
nature. 

3'Ac  President,  Brother  Calcul,  it  is 
your  turn  next. 

CalcuL  **  Rosy -footed  May,"  the 
fifth  month  of  the  year,  the  confine  of 
spring  and  summer,  received  its  name 
some  say  from  Komulus,  who  gave  it 
this  appellation  in  respect  to  the  se- 
nators and  nobles  of  his  city  whp  were 
called  fm^%-,,^^u^^lK: 
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**  Ylius,  kffm  ihe  Bord  '  si^jors,'  we 

bciUeire, 
Tlu«  month  the  nane  of  May  did  fij^t 

receive." 

Fad,  Y€t,brollierCalcul,li)isistfae 
opioion  of  some;  but  olbery,  yoa  ar« 
aware,  supposed  it  was  so  called  firoia 
Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom 
they  olfeced  sacrifices  on  the  first  day. 
Tbis  is  tlie  month  v^hen  the  plants  of 
ibe  earlii  in  general  begin  to  flower. 
MMton  says : 

"  Days  barbiBflrer 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  Isada 

with  her 
The  flow'ry  May  j  who  from  her  green 

lap  throws 
I'Ue  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  prim- 
rose." 

The  President.  Go  on,  brother  Cal- 
cul :  go  on. 

CuJctd.  I  have  but  little  more  to 
add,  sir.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to 
go  in  procession  to  the  grotto  of  Egeria 
on  May-day.  Slie  was  a  nymph  who 
resided  near  Rome,  in  a  grove  where 
Diana  was  particularly  worshipped ; 
and  was  frequently  visited  by  Numa, 
the  second  king  of  Rome.  To  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  his  new  laws  and 
regulations  into  tlie  state,  he  solemnly 
declared  before  the  Roman  people,  that 
they  were  previously  sanctified  and  ap- 
proved by  the  nymph  Egeria,  whom 
some  iQ^iniain  jU)  be  tne  same  as  Diana. 
May-day  has  also  been  from  time  im- 
memorial observed  in  France  as  a  rural 
festival,  and  our  Maypoles  are  still 
profusely  decorated  with  garlands : 
round  these  liare  I  danced  full  many 
a  time  — 

*'  Amid  the  area  wide  she  took  her  stand 
Where  the  tall  Mnypole  once  overlooked 
the  strand. 

Bui  May -day,  M.  President,  is  also 
St.  Philip's  day ;  and  I  tliink  we  should 
not  forget,  iu  our  delight  at  the  spring, 
to  notice  this  patron  saint. 

Fact,  Yes,  brother  Calcul ;  and  it  is 
also  ihe/^te  day  of  St.  James  the  Less. 

pfficuL  C*est  vr^,  c'est  vrai.  St. 
Philip  was  a  native  of  I^lhsaida,  in 
Galilee,  and  was  called  to  tlie  apostle- 
ship  at  the  beginning  of  our  Saviour's 
mission.  Eusebius  says  that  St.  Philip 
was  a  married  man,  and  bad  several 
daughters ;  and  that  he  was  buried  a^ 
IJierapolis,  in  Plu^ygia,  in  which  dis- 
trict he  had  preached. 

Fact,  This  is  also  St.  James  the 
Minor's /J/e  day,  who  was  bishop  of 


Jerusalem,  where  he  was  con^iidered  a 
pillar  of  tlie  chua'h ;  and  soou  ai'itn* 
suffered  martyrdom  in  a  tumult  at  the 
Temple. 

The  Freiident.  Brollier Calcul,  have 
you  terminated  your  reminiscences? 

CuIcmI,  Qui,  M.  President. 

The  Freiident.  And  you,  brother 
Fact? 

Fact.  Non,  M.  President. 

The  President.  Tlien,  pray  proceed. 

Fuct.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
304,  that  Dioclesian  publicly  abdicated 
the  iloman  crown  at  Nicomedia,  afier 
a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty- two  years. 
Ue  retired  to  Salona,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  and  tliere  cultivated  his  little 
garden. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May*  1 308, 
tliat  Albert  of  Austria,  the  second  em- 
peror of  his  house,  was  -.issassinated 
near  Bruck,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in 
Switzerland. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1700, 
that  died  John  Pryden,  whose  ode  to 
St.  Cecilia's  day  is  still  at  the  head  of 
lyric  poetry  — 

"  Waller  was  smooth;  hut  Dryden  taught 

to  loin 
The  vnrying  verse,  the  fuU  resounding 

line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy 

divine. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1707, 
that  commenced  the  ha|)pv  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  the 
first  of  May,  1807,  a  century  afterwards, 
that  England, 

*'  Great,  glorious,  and  ftee, 
First  land  of  the  earth,  aud  first  gem  of 
the  sen," 

first  set  the  example  of  leading  the  way 
in  the  abolisliment  of  the  slave  trade. 

These  are  myfactt.  I  cannot  omit 
the  opening  lines  of  Thomson  in  his 
Seu$ous : 

"  Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildness, 
come ! 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping 
cloud. 

While  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a 
shower 

Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  de- 
scend." 

All  the  Members,  Bravo,  bravo !  To 
the  health  of  brother  Fact  I  (And  so 
the  fact  is  that  the  toast  was  drunk  witli 
appropriate  honours.) 

The  President,  Brother  Orator,  it  is 
your  turn  next.    ^-^^-.-^^^^  ^y  v^uugic 
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Orator.  I  shall  confine  myself,  sir, 
to  Ihe  following  question  of  Fawcett : 

**  'Tis  Nature's    rerel — nil   her  works 

rejoice ! 
GajlaugQS  the  landscape — all  that  lires 

"gay. 
Light  bound  the  flocks !  the  birds  exalt 

their  voice ! 
And  all  things  shout  and  bless  delightful 

May"' 

The  President,  It  is  your  turn  next, 
Mr.  Bull. 

John  Bull,  I  am  sorrv  for  it,  sir, 
for  I  think  the  subject  exhausted ;  but 
still  I  will  do  my  best  to  close  this 
portion  of  our  nigh t*8  business.  Peacham 
says,  '*  Maj/  must  be  drawn  with  a 
sweet  and  amiable  countenance,  clad 
in  a  robe  of  white  and  green,  embroi- 
dered with  dafibdils,  hawthorns,  and 
blue-bottles/'    Milton  says : 

•*  Hail,  bounteous  May!  —  thou  dost  in- 
spire 
Mirth  and  youth,  and  warm  desire : 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing ; 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.*' 

Shakespeare,  sir,  was  very  fond  of  May, 
and  has  celebrated  that  month  in  several 
of  his  best  plays. 

*'  Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids ; 
But  the  skv  changes  when  they  are 
wives. 

'*  On  a  day,  alack  the  day ! 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air." 

"  Mj  liege 
Is  in  the  verj  May  •morn  of  his  youth, 
Kipe  for  exploits. 

In  Shakespeare's  time,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  rise  early  on 
a  May-day  morning,  for  he  says, 

"  Tis  as  much  impossible, 
Unless  we  sweep  tljem  from  the  door 

with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  *em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning." 

The  custom  of  gathering  flowers  on  the 
first  of  May,  and  forming  them  into 
wreathes,  is  noticed  by  Sydney,  who 
says, 

••  When  merry  May  first  early  calls  the 

mom. 
With  merry  maids  a-maying  they  do  go." 

And  Milton  says : 

'•  Zephyr  with  Aurota  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a-mayilig." 


As  to  May-games  and  May-poles, 
May-flies  and  May-bugs,  May-flowers 
and  May-lilies,  May-days  and  May- 
weeds, it  may  be  that  you  have  no  de- 
sire to  hear  any  more,  and  that  you 
may  be  disposed  thus  to  suSer  me  to 
wind  up  the  subject  of  the  first  of 
May. 

President.  With  the pennissioo,tb€o, 
of  the  rest  of  the  members,  with  whose 
contributions  on  May-day  we  have  not 
been  favoured,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
order  of  the  night ;  and  the  bill  of  fere 
is  as  follows : 

LITERARY  BILL  OF  FARE. 

1.  La  Chute  d'un  Ange.  By  De 
Lamartine. 

2.  Congres  de  Verone.  Par  Cha- 
teaubriand. 

3.  Public  Works,  Canals,  and  Rail- 
roads.   By  Michael  Chevalier. 

4.  On  the  State  of  Public  Affiiirs 
and  the  Government  of  France.  By 
M.  Guizot. 

5.  The  Marriage  of  Napoleon.  By 
M.  Bignon. 

6.  The  State  of  the  European  Uni- 
versities. 

7.  L*£urope,  Protestante  et  TAnU- 
Protestante. 

8.  Nimrod  at  Paris. 

POLITICAL  BILL  OF  FARE. 

The  poor  Archbishop  of  Posen. 

Tlie  poor  Pope. 

Poor  Mol^  on  his  last  l^s. 

Tlie  poor  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

The  poor  Tree  of  Liberty  in  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  poor  Countess  Lipano. 

Poor  Francis  di  Paulo. 

The  poor  people  at  Peslh. 

Poor  Dom  Pedro's  daughter  in  Por- 
tugal,  and  his  other  poor  daughter  at 
Brazil,  with  particulars  of  her  court- 
ship with  the  Prince  de  Joinrille. 

The  poor  Asphaltei^,  and  the  poor 
French  siiareholders. 

The  poor  presents  of  Abdel  Kader 
to  Louis  Philippe. 

The  Hungarian  coronation. 

Tlie  King  of  Hanover. 

The  King  of  Holland. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux. 

The  correspondence  of  Count  Mol^ 
with  the  court  of  Bavaria. 

Tlie  Melbourne  and  Mol^  adminis- 
trations compaiiig|>  by  ^^  u  u  v  ic 
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The  rampant  state  of  the  Popish 
priests. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia's  intended 
Tisit  to  Berlin. 

Lord  Brougham  at  Paris. 

Dr.  Bowring  in  Egypt,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Frateriam  in  the  world. 

The  King  of  Prussia  and  his  Popish 
subjects. 


1.   LA  CHUTE  d'uN  ANOE. 
BY  DK  LAMAHTINE. 

The  Pretident,  In  these  times  of 
juste  milieu  politics,  of  literature  with- 
out soul,  and  of  an  entire  engrossment 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  by 
the  material  and  physical  interests  of 
society,  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  see  on 
our  table  the  proof  sheets  of  La  Chute 
d*un  Ange  / 

Poet.  We  are  indebted,  sir,  to  the 
kindness  of  the  author  for  a  proof-sheet 
copy  at  "  our  club  ;**  and  I  concur 
with  you  in  hailing  with  delight  this 
ocular  demonstration,  that  poetry  has 
notquite  forsaken  our  shores. 

Tne  President.  Come,  brother  Ora- 
tor, let  us  hear  the  preface. 

[So  Orator  read  the  preface,  which 
was  as  follows : 

Orator. — 

"  I1iis  is  a  second  episode  of  the  one 
great  poem,  of  which  Jocelyn  formed  • 
small  part:  it  is  another  page  of  that 
work,  the  plan  of  which  I  traced  years 
ago,  and  some  fragments  of  which  I  pro- 
pose from  time  to  time  to  publish,  until 
my  wintry  days  shall  close  in  upon  me, 
should  God  l>e  disposed  to  preserve  me 
so  long.  Moral  Nature  is  the  subject, 
as  physical  nature  was  that  of  the  poet 
Lucretius.  Surely,  the  human  soul,  and 
the  succeesire  phases  by  which  God 
causes  it  to  accomplish  'its  perfectible 
destinies,  is  one  of  the  finest  themes  for 
the  song  of  the  poet.  I  do  not  deceive 
myself  as  to  the  poverty  of  my  weak 
talent,  nor  as  to  the  probable  shortness 
of  my  life,  when  compared  to  such  an 
enterprise ;  but,  then,  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  shall  ever  fully  accomplish  it. 
Some  unsteady  and  deviating  steps  along 
a  road  which  has  no  end,  is  the  lot  of 
every  philosopher  and  of  every  artist. 
Years,  leisure,  and  strength,  are  all 
wanting.  The  days  of  a  poet  are  even 
short  in  the  longest  lives  of  men.  Poetry 
is  not  that  which  runs  over  the  cup  of 
human  life.  We  do  not  live  in  imaginary 
delight  and  ecstasy ;  and  those  who  order 
a  poet  to  be  always  a  poet,  resemble  the 


caliph  who  directed  his  slaves  to  cause 
him  to  live  on  music  and  perfumes  —  he 
died  of  voluptuousness  and  inanition. 
I  know  that  I  am  reproached,  though 
with  an  anger  which  is  quite  cmptivating, 
for  not  consecrating  my  whole  life  to 
writing ;  and,  above  all,  to  polishing  my 
verses,  and  to  rendering  them  more  ac* 
ceptable :  though  the  fact  is,  that  I  never 
proposed  to  do  any  thing  more  than  de- 
rive from  poetry  some  rare  and  accidental 
consolation.  I  have  nothing,  then,  to 
reply  to  this  charge,  except  that  every- 
one has  received  his  mission  from  his 
nature.  I  envy,  indeed,  those  contem- 
plative natures  to  whom  God  hath  given 
nothing  but  wings,  and  who  can  ever 
soar  in  ethereal  regions,  and  have  all 
their  minds  engaged  on  immortal  dreams 
without  being  disturbed  by  those  worldly 
events  which  tremble  under  our  feet. 
These  are  not  men,  but  privileged  bein^, 
who  have  only  those  senses  of  humamty 
which  confer  on  them  pleasure  —  who 
sing  and  pray,  lliey  are  the  solitary 
ascetics  of  thought  and  mind.  Glorv, 
peace,  and  happiness  to  them  !  But,  do 
these  natures  belong  to  the  time  in  which 
we  live  1  Is  not  the  present  epoch  one 
which  is  essentially  laborious  ?  Does  not 
all  the  world  stand  in  need  of  all  the 
world?  Is  there  not  goinr  on  a  triple 
transformation  in  the  world  of  ideas,  in 
the  world  of  politics,  and  in  the  world  of 
art  1  Is  not  the  human  mind  fuller  than 
ever  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  in  it, 
and  in  search  of  some  vast  religious  fact, 
or  movement,  or  event  1  Who  can  doubt 
it  1  It  is  the  work  of  centuries,  it  is  the 
work  of  all.  It  is  only  the  egotist  who 
would  now  stand  aside  and  say,  Que 
m* imports'!  1  do  not  thus  understand 
existence.  The  epoch  in  which  we  live 
prescribes  to  us  our  duties,  as  well  as 
our  destinies.  In  an  age  of  renovation, 
as  well  as  of  labour,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  all  lend  a  hand  to  erectine  a 
common  pyramid—even  were  it  a  Babel. 
But  it  shall  not  be  a  Babel ;  it  shall  be 
another  step  to  that  glorious  altar  where 
the  idea  of  God  shall  be  more  exalted 
and  better  adored.  But,  let  us  not  de'> 
ceive  ourselves  ;  it  is  God  whom  man  is 
ever  searching  for,  even  though  he  knows 
it  not ;  and  his  greatest  efforts  have  that 
sole  object  in  view.  In  the  end,  civilis- 
ation will  be  resolved  into  adoration,  as 
lii^  will  be  resolved  into  intelligence. 
In  these  da3rs  of  social  demands,  every 
man  who  really  lives  has  two  tributes  to 

Eay-.the  one,  to  the  age  in  which  he 
ves;  and  the  other,  to  posterity.  To 
the  present,  the  obscure  efforts  of  all 
men  should  be  offered ;  but,  to  the  future, 
the  notions  of  philosophy  or  the  songs 
of  the  poet  It  is,  pretended,  that  these 
varied  employments  of  the  mind  are  in* 
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Gonf»Ati)He-  But  ^e  ««jcmU,  iMir  19^- 
t^rs  99A  QW  «oie)»,  4^1  aoit  thu/B  U^ji^k ; 
tbkeir  4i4  sot  divide  oaa«  Ibej  «oq^>l9l«d 
biiD.  With  them,  %  man  wm  more  ^pt 
for  •!»/  «|>ecial  exercise  of  bif  lOAad  W 
proportion  u  be  w^s  e^ercuged  w  aU« 
PMlosopbers,  politicioiui^,  poet«,  citi%ef>s» 
att  live4  ou  Uie  s^^ne  food  ;  aod  tlufl  fiu* 
tnwieDt,  i»oiEe  uiUfttoiUial  9Ad  wore  mmg, 
fonn^  tboae  great  gcyuuaes  aod  tho^e 

Sea^  characters  who*  with  one.  band* 
id  bold  of  an  idea,  and  with  the  othjej: 
put  it  into  action  ;  and  who  did  not  feel 
themselves  degraded  by  the  performance 
of  hnmble  duties. 

"  To  my  want  of  LeisMre  is  generaUy 
aUrihuted  the  incoirectneaa  ol'the  com- 
position  and  style  with  which  my  poetic 
sketches  are  Reproached,  'i'hese  defects 
I  know  bettar  than  any  one  else.  I  do 
not  endeavour  to  palliate  them*  1  can 
only  reply  to  my  critics,  by  humbling 
myself  much  more,  and  by  demanding 
ior  these  proofs  of  my  w/eakness  a  gcaalier 
portion  of  indulgence.  Thay  a^  not 
often  wrong,  when  they  look  on  the  first 
editions  of  my  poetical  e^'usions  as  no* 
thing  more  than  improvvisatioos  in  ver^» 
If  they  ai'e  destined  to  survipre  som^ 
years,  it  wiU  be  more  easy  for  me  to 
polish  them  when  the  movement  o^  mv 
mind  and  sentiments  sba^  he  calmeo, 
and  when  advanced  age  sball  give  to  me 
the  leisure  of  those  days  in  whidi  man 
returns  to  his  former  steps,  and  re- 
touchef  that  which  he  ho3  left  behind 
him.  If  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  I 
should  not  live  so  long,  what  use  wouUl 
there  be  in  devoting  myself  to  ipere  po- 
lishing now  1  When,  in  passing  through 
life,  we  have  breathed  with  freedom, 
and  have  thrown  behind  us  a  flower  from 
our  solitude,  what  matters  it  if  there  be 
a  defect  in  the  leaf,  or  that  a  worm  has 
consumed  a  portion  of  its  edge  1  No 
one  will  think  more  about  it. 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  entreat  the 
benevolent  reader  not  to  impute  to  in^ 
that  which  he  may  lind  too  fantastic  i^ 
this  episode.  Tins  was  a  necessary  eU* 
ment  in  the  plan  of  my  poem.  The 
heavy  and  massive  stone  serves,  son^er 
tinie^,  as  the  foundation  of  an  elegant 
and  decorated  edifice.  The  two  epi^ 
sodes  which  will  fpUow  this  are  of  a 
nature  more  contemporarv  and  more  ex- 
citing. 7'hey  will  recall  that  Jocelyn, 
for  which  that  ^lortlon  of  the  public  who 
reads  verses  has  shewn  so  indulgpnt  a 
partiality.  In  the  course  of  this  epic 
drama,  Jocdyn  FiU  often  again  return, 
as  he  has  not  disappeared  for  ever.  Thf) 
episode  which  follows  the  Chute  d*Hn 
Ange  is  entitled  J^es  Ptcheurs," 

Pretideni,  Brotlier  Poet,  you  have 
looked  over  this  new  inspiration  of 
the  mnse  of  De  Lamartine ;  can  you 


supply  us  4^itli  aoipe  acctMiat  of  cJ»e 
poem? 

Poef.  It  commegcfH,  sir^  wjth  a  re- 
cital of  the  argument,  or  b^m  of  the 
poem ;  which  is  subseqiAeaily  divided 
into  fifteen  yi^ng. 

Tl)e  recital  begins  villi  a  descriptioo 
of  Lebanon  aind  tbe  sMiroundiog  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  usual,  the  poetic  tcfvelier^ 
who  has  trodden  witli  so  religious  a 
step  ilie  sublime  scenery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  ejtciles  Uie  intexest  of  the  reader 
by  his  graphic  and  poetic  delineations. 
The  following  lines  are  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  this  portion  of  the  poem : 

"  Ob !  queUas  f^us  croissaient  sor  «tt 

berceau  des  fleuves ! 
Quels  c^res  ^tendaient  leuxs  bras  s«r 

ces  eaux  neuves ! 
Quels  oiseau^  ae  trempaient  I'aile  daos 

ces  hassius! 
Quel  Armament  la  nuit  eonsteUait  dans 

leurs  seins ! 
Quels  rourmures  secrets,  at  quelle  ame 

profonde, 
Sortaient  avec  ses  flots,  cfaantaieot  arec 

son  onde!" 

Tlie  poeji^  opens  with  the  deacriptioo 
of  an  old  man,  \vlio,  encouotering  the 
author  on  bo;ird  the  irail  bark  which 
conveyed  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
child,  to  the  sliores  of  the  East,  excited 
his  curiosity  and  interested  his  heart 
by  a  description  of  the  MaromUSy  who 
iAhabit  the  summit  of  J^lount  Lebanon, 
and  who  are  now 

'*  Tribu  d'lidorateurs,  peuples  de  c^oobite, 
Qui,  semblabie  auz  lU-breuz  dans  leur 

captivity, 
A  cach^  sur  ces  moots  Tarche  de  v4rit^.*' 

One  of  these  "new  Pauls  of  the 
desert,"  tl»e  oldest  of  their  race,  is 
gifted  with  the  power  of  second  s^t, 
or  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  ihinss 
tliat  are  passing  in  the  invisible  world ; 
which  enables  him  to  see,  in  bis  pro- 
piietic  raind,  the  days  of  Adam  as  of 
tho^  of  centuries  to  come.  The  old 
mm  proposes  to  accompany  the  aiMbor 
to  the  nearly  inaocessible  residence  of 
tliis  wonderful  being.  The  biatofy  of 
his  ascent,  the  description  of  the  sceneiy 
round  tlie  residence  of  Lady  Stanhope, 
and  of  the  wonders  which  surrounded 
him,  are  admirably  painted^  and  recaU 
to  the  memory  the  descriptions  he  has 
supplied  iu  liis  Soiivcnus,  Pense^s, 
€t  Pat/sages,  iHttfJmit  uu  Foyagfi  en 
Orieui. 

A<W  iiatligues  wd  daa^^ers,  a3  mM- 
plied  as  ib^gS^S^yfiiAfei^gAe  wm- 
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mil  of  I^banoD  is  gai|)e<i>  and  the  old 

map  exclaims  — 

M  <  j{,eAd<ws  grace  an  Seigneur/  4it  le 

vieiilard  iQUt  bas ; 
*  Liu-im;inc  ver9  son  aaintil  9  guide  DOS  pas : 
iious  sommjes  nrriy^s  :  ces  gigiuitesques 

tiges 
Dcs  arbres  de  TEden  sont  les  sacr^s 

restigps/  ** 

Conducted  to  the  door  of  the  her- 
mitage, whose  picturesque  position  adds 
Mot  a  little  to  the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  thfi  |>lot  Qf  the  drama,  M.  De  La- 
martine  remains  witliout,  and  listeiis 
to  the  accents  of  praise  or  of  prayer. 
The  eyes  of  the  hermit  were  closed  by 
age  ^d  infirmities ;  his  mvscles  were 
seen  through  the  flesh  of  this  anchorite ; 
and  he  had  notlung  to  cover  his  body 
but  a  mat  of  rushes.  His  description 
is  well  jpanaged,  and  ^  lii>e>  which 
describes  hi^  frame  as 

"  II  semblait  pius  un  corps,  roais  un 
vitement  d*ume/' 

is  peculiarly  felicitous.  The  hermit, 
though  unable  to  discover  any  objects 
with  the  eyes  of  his  body,  directed  the 
"  young  stranger  "  to  approach  him  ; 
and,  after  assuring  bim  of  his  sympathy 
and  love,  invited  him  to  listen  to  the 
recital  of  the  "  visions '*  which  succeed. 
This  is  the  introduction  to  the  "  visions** 
which  compose  the  work  ;  from  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more,  in 
our  silting  of  to-day,  than  read  some 
extracts. 

In  the  first  vision  there  is  a  splendid 
"  Chorus  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon." 
Tlie  idea  is  as  exquisite  as  the  execu- 
tion is  charming :  you  will  not  fail  to 
be  delighted  with  such  poetry  as  the 
following : 

"  Aigles,  qui  possez  sur  nos  tetes, 

Allez  dire  aux  vents  d^chnin^Si 
Que  nous  defions  leurs  tempctes 

Avec  nos  mftts  enracines. 
QuUls  montent  ces  tyrans  de  Tonde, 
Que  leur  aile  s'ameute  et  gronde 

Pour  assaillir  nos  bras  nerveux  I 
AUoDS  !  leur  plus  fougueux  vertiges 
Ne  ieront  que  bercer  nos  tiges, 

Et  que  siflejr  dans  aos  cbeveu3F* 

Fils  du  rocher,  n^-s  de  nous-meme, 

Sa  main  divine  nous  planta  ; 
Nous  sommes  le  vert  diademe 

Qu'aux  sommets  d'Eden  11  jeta. 
Quand  ondoira  Tcau  du  deluge, 
Kos  llancs  creux  seront  lo  refuge 

Uo  la  race  entiere  d'Adaio, 
Et  les  enfans  du  patriarcbe 
Pans  notre  bois  tailleront  I'arcbe 

Du  Dieu  nooqade  d'A^raftam* 


C*est  nous,  quand  les  trtbus  captives 

Auront  vu  les  hauteurs  dllermou, 
Qui  couvrirons  de  nos  soliyes 

L'arcbe  immense  de  Salomon. 
Si,  plus-tard,  un  \'erbe  fait  homme 
D*un  nom  plus  saint,  adore  et  nomme 

Son  pere  du  haut  d'une  croix, 
Auteb  de  ce  grand  sacrifice, 
De  l*instrument  de  son  supplice, 

Nos  rameaux  fourniront  le  bois. 

En  memoiro  de  ces  prodlges, 

l)es  hommcs  inclinent  leurs  fronts, 
Vicndront  adorer  nos  vestiges, 

('oiler  leurs  Icvres  a  nos  troncs. 
Les  saints,  les  poetes,  les  sqges, 
Ecouteront  dans  nos  feuillages 

Des  bruits  pnreils  aux  grandes  eaux, 
Et  sous  nos  ombres  propb^tiques 
Formeront  leurs  plus  beaux  cantinues» 

Dos  murmures  de  nos  rameaux  t" 

All  the  ]^j€mkr$.  C*est  ravissant! 
c*est  ravis^ni  I 

iV/.  It  would  be  quit^  impowible, 
M.  president,  in  )ips$  tiian  the  whole 
of  a  single  sitting,  to  supply  9Q  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  ^*  visions  *'  of  De 
Lamartine.  His  object  in  this,  as  in 
all  his  oUier  compositions,  is  to  paint 
the  moral  nature  of  man ;  and  he  avails 
himself  of  history,  sacred  and  profane; 
of  biography,  >vhose  (\ii\e  i$  coeval 
with  tl^e  niopntaips,  as  well  as  of  tha( 
wliich  is  contemporary  with  ourselves ; 
of  nature,  with  all  her  lessons,  as  witl) 
all  her  \^onders;  and  of  revelfition, 
\y'\ih  its  trutlis  and  witji  its  mysteries. 
Br.t  all  are  brought  to  bear  on  tba 
developement  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man ;  and  he  never  loses  sight>  for  a 
single  moment,  of  t|)e  olyect  he  pro- 
poses to  accoipplish.  In  a  wilderness 
of  svveel  flowers,  the  only  difficulty  is 
the  selection ;  but  that  is  one  qot  easily 
to  be  surmounted :  for  on^  fears  l^st 
one's  own  taste  should  be  suspectedy 
if,  in  omitting  to  prefer  one  flower  to 
another,  there  should  be  any  thiqg  like 
an  appearance  of  indig'erence  tp  those 
which  we  do  not  cull.  I  shall  there- 
fore, M.  Presidpnt,  here  close  my 
resume,  reserving  to  some  future  oc- 
casion an  examination  of  the  plots, 
as  well  as  of  the  poetry  of  these 
"  visions.'* 

Orator.  We  will  say,  at  least,  en 
passant,  that  the  visions  are  bright  ones, 
and  that  they  are  calculated  not  to 
detract  from,  but  to  increase  the  well- 
merited  reputation  of  thrir  illustrious 
author. 

John  Bull.  De  Lamartine  the  Ira* 
veller  is  the  De  Lajpjtrtiue  I  prffefJc 
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Lexicon,  De  Latnartine  the  scholar 
is  the  De  Laroartine  I  admire. 

Le  Colonel.  De  Laroartine  the  royal- 
ist is  the  De  Laroartine  I  love. 

Politique,  That  is,  if  he  took  less 
pains  than  he  does  to  conceal  his  af- 
fectioDS. 

Orator,  De  Laroartine  is  one  of  the 
best  popular  speakers  in  France. 

Poet,  And  he  is  almost  the  only 
poet. 

Fact.  His  works  are  roost  profitable 
to  their  publishers. 

Badin.  Come,  gentlemen,  enough! 
enough  I  It  is  high  tiroe  to  send  round 
the  bottle ;  and  no  one  proposes  with 
more  pleasure  the  health  of  De  La- 
roartine than  royself. 

[So  the  health  of  De  Laviartine 
wai  drunk  with  every  guilaOle 
honour ;  and  Poet,  Orator,  and 
Critique  were  reaueUed  to  exa- 
mine the  "  viiionSf  and  to  ntppljf, 
as  earfy  as  possible,  their  observa- 
tions and  criticisms.] 


the  congress  of  VERONA. 
BY  CHAT£AUBRIAHD. 

The  President.  Chateaubriand  has 
just  forwarded  us  his  CongrhdeVerone, 
which  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting 
periods  of  his  public  life.  It  is  high 
tiroe  that  we  should  hear  what  Ite  says 
of  the  Eroperor  Alexander,  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  Congress  of 
Verona. 

Critique,  I  have  roade,  M.  Pre- 
sident, a  short  resumi  of  this  interesting 
publication ;  and  thougli  Chateaubriand, 
when  he  renounced  his  erobassy  at 
Roroe  during  the  Polignac  adroinis- 
tration,  encouraged  the  eneroies  of  the 
king,  yet  he  has  since  done  all  he 
possibly  could,  by  his  celebrated  de- 
claration to  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 
"  Madame f  voire  JiU  est  won  roi!**  to 
reroove  the  unpleasant  feeling  which 
his  conduct  had  excited  in  royalist 
roinds. 

Politique,  Brother  Critique,  Chateau- 
briand was  forgiven  by  his  king  before 
that  monarch  descended  into  the  torob ; 
and  let  us  cast  a  roantle  of  oblivion 
over  his  Gckleness  and  his  peculiarities. 

The  President.  Now,  then,  for  the 
resume. 

Critique,  During  the  sojourn  of 
Chateaubriand  at  Verona,  he  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  much  of  the  Eroperor 
Alexander,  and  of  conversing  with  him 


frequently.  The  czar  was,  at  first,  cool 
and  reserved  to  the  poet-ambassador; 
but,  subsequently,  they  understood  and 
loved  each  other.  Tlie  eroperor  de- 
clared to  Chateaubriand,  that  be  placed 
his  sword  at  the  service  of  France,  and 
that  the  alliance  be  had  contracted  with 
her  be  desired  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend, lie  declared,  on  one  occasion, 
to  Chateaubriand,  that  he  wonld  never 
separate  himself  froro  the  monarcfas 
with  whoro  be  was  united ;  and  that 
his  desires  for  aggrandisement  for  the 
Russian  empire  had  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 

"  What  need  have  I  to  increase  my 
eropire?"  he  exclairoed.  "  Providence 
has  not  put  at  my  disposition  eight 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  to  satisfy 
my  ambition,  but  to  protect  reUgion, 
morality,  and  justice,  ^nd  to  secnre 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  of  order 
on  which  human  society  roust  repose.** 
The  reign  of  Alexander  was  one  con- 
tinued and  noble  work  of  civilisation, 
lie  first  enlightened  his  people,  and 
then  ameliorated  tlieir  condition.  In 
1814,  he  presented  himself  to  Fiance 
as  a  sincere  and  disinterested  friend. 
Buonaparte  had  carried  into  the  heart 
of  his  dominions  all  sorts  of  evils,  the 
traces  of  which  roust  have  remained 
for  a  very  long  time;  but  the  car 
forffot  the  injuries  he  had  sustained, 
and  returned  good  for  evil.  On  the 
31st  of  March,  1814,  innumerable  ar- 
mies occupied  France,  and  Paris  re- 
sembled a  city  in  a  state  of  siege ;  ^ix 
months  after,  all  these  troops  had  re- 
passed our  fix>ntiers,  without  having 
carried  away  with  thero  a  single  five- 
franc  piece  —  without  having  fired  a 
single  musket-shot — and  without  having 
shed  a  single  drop  of  blood  from  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons.  Formerly, 
France  was  increased  on  some  of  her 
frontiers ;  the  ships  and  the  magazines 
of  Antwerp  were  divided  with  her; 
three  hundred  thousand  prisoners  were 
returned  to  her;  tlie  combats  of  five- 
and-twenty  years  ceased  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other ;  and  Alexander 
returned  to  his  states,  leaving  a  charta 
and  more  liberty  than  ever  the  French 
had  demanded.  He  was  the  chief  of 
two  supreme  authorities,  and  was  an 
autocrat  at  once  by  his  sword  and  by 
his  religion.  During  the  time  that 
Alexander  remained  at  Paris,  he  went 
about  the  capital  on  horseback  or  foot, 
without  suite  and  without  afiectation. 
He  appeared  astonished  at  his  own 
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triumph,  but  looked  on  the  French 
population  with  interest  and  affection. 
He  was  called  a  barbarian,  a  tyrant, 
and  a  despot;  but  the  liberty  which 
France  enjoyed  under  the  restoration 
was  principally  due  to  his  talent  and 
integrity.  The  evils  of  the  second  in- 
vasion must  not  be  imputed  to  Alex- 
ander. It  has  been  estimated,  that 
each  of  the  hundred  days  cost  France 
thirty  millions  of  francs.  Chateau- 
briand is  risht  when  he  says  that  Buo- 
naparte ana  his  friends  alone  occa- 
sioned this  expenditure.  When  Alex- 
ander returned  to  Russia,  he  did  so 
without  a  suite;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
stopped  to  hear  divine  service  in  a 
common  country- church.  After  the 
service  was  concluded,  he  approached 
the  priest  and  kissed  his  nand,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks; 
the  poor  priest  kissed  the  forehead  of 
the  emperor^  ignorant  of  the  individual 
he  saluted.  The  emperor  passed  on, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  Uie  crowd ;  and 
it  was  only  afterwards  that  tlie  priest 
was  apprised  that  the  czar  had  been 
one  of  his  auditors.  Alexander  was 
much  pre-occupied  with  what  would 
be  the  probable  termination  of  his 
exbtence.  He  has  often  been  known 
to  go  in  tbe  night  to  churchyards,  and 
there  pray  in  secret.  When  he  set  out 
on  a  voyage,  he  had  the  liabit  of  saying, 
"  Tout  la  am  on  te  h6te  de  terminer 
set  affaires  avec  moiy  comrne  si  Con 
ne  devait  fba  me  revoirJ*  **  He  often 
said^  '  I  shall  die  in  some  comer  of  a 
wood,  or  in  a  ditch,  or  by  the  road- 
side, and  they  will  think  no  more  of 
me,*'*  The  czar  died  in  the  small 
city  of  Taganrog,  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1825.  When  he  approached 
his  dying  hour,  he  ordered  his  windows 
to  be  opened,  and  said,  ^  Quelle  belle 
jounue!*'  He  spoke  no  more.  The 
charming  but  saa  Empress  Elizabeth, 
who  was  never  happy,  expired  within 
a  few  yards  of  ner  husband.  She 
wrote  to  St.  Petersburg^  "  Noire  ange 
est  au  cielf  fai  fespoir  de  me  reunir 
bient&t  a  ImJ* 

Le  CoUmel.  Charles  X.  always  spoke 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  with  grati- 
tude and  affection;  and,  even  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  recounted  some 
acts  of  kindness  of  Alexander  during 
their  exile. 

Critique,  During  the  hundred  days, 
Chateaubriand  was  at  Ghent  with  the 
King  of  France.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
1815y  towards  noon,  h^  took  a  solitary 


walk  in  tbe  environs  of  that  city ;  and 
when,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
league,  he  thought  he  heard  a  heavy 
firing.  It  was  like  very  distant  thun- 
der. He  advanced  thirty  steps,  and 
the  rolling  recommenced,  at  unequal 
intervals.  A  breeze  from  tlie  south 
sprang  up :  the  solitary  pedestrian 
listened  motionless  to  these  detona- 
tions, and  he  soon  recognised  that  it 
was  the  firing  of  artillery.  He  stood 
upright,  with  his  back  leaning  against 
a  poplar  tree,  and  there  listened  to  the 
echoes  of  that  battle  which  was  destined 
to  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
the  page  of  history  by  tlie  name  of 
Waterloo.  But  Chateaubriand  is  a 
strange  combination  of  fidelity  and  en- 
thusiasm. When  all  were  faithless,  he 
was  faithful ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  desired  the  success  of  Napoleon. 

**  Wellington,  triomphait-ilV*  in- 
quired Chauteaubriand.  "  La  Ugiti- 
mite  rentrerait  done  dans  Paris  derriere 
ees  uniformes  rouges,  qui  venaient  de 
reteindre  leur  pourpre  au  sang  des 
Francois?^'  asked  the  royalist-poet. 
And  ne  followed  it  up  by  saying,  "  La 
roi/autc  aurait,  done,  pour  carrosses  de 
son  sacre  les  chariots  d^ ambulance,  rem' 
plis  de  nos  grenadiers  mutilcs?  Que 
sera-ce  qu*une  restauration  accomplie 
sous  de  tels  auspices  V*  This  may  be 
very  sentimental  and  very  poetic,  but 
it  IS  neitlier  true  nor  philosophical. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  wnte  history  in 
poetry,  and  record  fiicts  in  verse ;  but 
then  the  poet-historian  roust  recollect, 
that  his  inaccuracy  and  prejudice  will 
not  compensate  for  his  talents  or  his 
genius.  The  warriors  of  the  empire, 
who  had  carried  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  world  their  victorious  flags,  distin- 
gubhed  themselves,  unquestionably,  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  the  guards, 
who  exclaimed  "  We  die,  but  we  never 
surrender  !**  terminated  dramatically 
and  heroically  the  tragedy  of  so  many 
years.  But,  will  Chateaubriand  pre- 
tend that  France  viewed  with  sorrow 
the  termination  of  the  war,  or  that  she 
saw  with  regret  her  sons  return  to  the 
plough,  the  loom,  and  the  sickle? 
Chateaubriand  did  not  think  as  he 
now  writes,  when,  in  1815,  he  learned 
the  issue  of  the  battle:  for  I  know 
that  he  exclaimed,  with  rapture, ''  La 
France,  done,  est  sauvie  r  The  ima- 
gination of  the  poet-historian  in  1838 
is  seduced  by  melancholy,  disappoint- 
ment, and  regrets;  and  it  woiud  b& 
well  that  his  declaration  should  noDoe 
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iTiktn  ^^aa  pivd  dc  Li  kUrc*'  ?Ie 
knows  \VfFl  that  the  Bourbons  suvod 
France,  m  1815,  ffom  Ihe  iitvasion 
and  dism«mberm6nt  v^hich  threatened 
her.  The  Bourbons  interposed  be- 
ttveen  the  spear  of  the  Cossack  and 
that  Francd  ivhich  liardly  dared  to 
hope  for  justice,  much  less  for  favour. 
The  Bourbons  were  not  imposed  upon 
France :  they  came  to  Iier  assistance ; 
the^  did  not  enter  in  the  rear  of  foreign 
traiforms,  nor  were  they  defended  by 
foreign  bayonets;  tliey  presented  them- 
selves to  France,  and  they  received  them 
as  liberators.  Foreign  governments  oc- 
cupy themselves  very  little  about  the  in- 
terests of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  ;  and  Chateaubriand  must 
know,  that  the  Fmperor  Alexander 
even  went  so  hr  as  to  ask  his  allies  if 
it  would  not  be  well  to  phice  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  then  Duke 
of  Orleans.  It  is  7iot  true,  that  th6 
alliance  of  the  north  Was  one  of  prin- 
ciple and  not  of  interest,  and  in  favour 
or  legitimacy  and  not  of  national  in- 
terests. The  Bourbons  returned  to 
France,  neither  as  conquerors  nor  as 
hostages,  but  as  free  princes  to  rule 
over  a  free  people ! 

Alt  the  members.  Bravo!  bravo f 
C'cst  VTtxi !  c'6st  vi^  r  L'enthousiasine 
itt  IBiS  est  un  fait  hiStoriqueJ 

The  President,  But  what  do  you 
say,  Critique,  to  Chateaubriand's  histo- 
rical revelations  aS  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  tWs 
is  the  most  important  and  noVel  poilion 
of  his  work. 

Critique.  You  are  quit*  right,  sir; 
you  are  quite  right.  Up  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  memoir,  it  was  always 
believed  that  the  Spanisii  war  \Vas  the 
Work  of  this  cortgress.  Authentic  do- 
etnnents  now,  however,  prave  the  con- 
trary. The  kings  ancf  diplomatists 
assembled  were  averse  to  the  wars, 
a^d  the  intervention  of  tht?  congress 
was  reduced  to  three  insignificant  de- 
spatches, intended  to  be  submitted  to 
tne  government  at  Madrid.  The  de- 
spatches of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Aus- 
tria, completely  demonstrated  how  pe- 
i^us  to  France  was  the  i^volufionr 
which  then  mged  on  her  frontiers ;  but 
the  three  cabinets  in  question  remained 
in  a  state  of  the  grdxtest  itiserve,  sftnply 
csttlWng  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
should  wr^draW  their  representatives 
frorh  a  country  with  which  they  had 
no  longer  any  politicaf  relations,  ft 
w«s  Monsiettr  (fe  Montmorency,  then 


minister  of  foreign  affaifs,  <vbo  declared 
that  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  make  vkar,  and  that 
he  wished  io  apprise  the  allies  of  France 
what  he  proposed  to  do  in  the  event  of 
his  government  intervenmg.  Not  only 
the  cohgres^  did  not  urge  France  to 
war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Prussia, 
and,  above  all,  Austria,  were  very 
much  opposed  to  it :  llussia  alone  ai>- 
proved  me  measure,  and  offered  the 
support  of  her  arras.  Prussia  then  of- 
fered her  appui  moral;  Austria  pro- 
mised nothing  ;  and  England  was 
against  an  intervention.  Thus,  then, 
France,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
took  the  initiative  of  war  upon  herself; 
received  neither  orders  nor  inspirations 
from  her  atugust  allies  ;  and,  being  un- 
able to  act  with  them,  resolved  to  act 
without  them. 

There  is  a  remarkable  correspond- 
ence, dated  from  Verona,  between  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  and  M.  de  ViHele. 
The  ambassador  wished  for  tlie  inter- 
vention of  France  in  Spanish  affairs, 
whereas  M.  de  Villele  was  opposeti 
to  it.  The  ambassador  pleaded  the 
most  powerful  considerations,  and  his 
rtoble  and  decided  policy  presented  the 
question  in  every  ^ssible  light ;  some- 
times, however,  telling  small  fife — 
which,  i  suplpose,  are  allowed  in  di- 
plomacy—  Viz.,  that  all  (fie  allied  v^ete 
in  favour  of  the  measure ;  where^  the 
Kmperor  Alexander  was  me  obly  sove- 
reign who  encouraged  the  pVoject. 

In  his  corresportdence  With  M.  de 
VilleTe,  he  represented  success  to  be  as 
easy  as  it  was  desirable ;  and  to  him- 
self fie  said  secretly,  "  When  once  the 
Bidassoa  shall  be  passed,  then,  indeerf, 
the  president  of  the  council,  active, 
capable,  and  decided,  will  fly  irt  ad- 
vance." M.  de  Villele,  absorbed  hf 
his  financial  attd  commercial  opera- 
tions, did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  this  question ;  and  yet,  tliougli  the 
war  in  Spain,  in  1823,  Wa"*  rejected 
by  the  CoriffreSs  of  t^eroi^a,  as  it  Was 
by  M.  de  vilfele,  When  it  was  de- 
clared, the  funds  rose  and  public  credit 
improved.  Chateaubriand  WaS  Un- 
doubtedly one  of  tlie  principal  causes 
of  ttat  waT  of  intervention  ;  and,  riohi 
or  wrong,  he  must  henceforth  be  icfen- 
tffied  with'  that  event,  ft  iS  a  que^tidh, 
indeed,  which  admits  of  some*  dtsctis- 
sioh,  Whether  poets  and  authoi^  dre 
the  best  diplomatists;  or,  indeed.  Whe- 
ther their  selectioft  foi*  diplomatic  posts 
is   ever  judicious,     'the   names   of 
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de  la!  Rosa,  have  h^n  often  eHed  m 
fiivoirr  of  an  opjwsiiW  ophiion ;  antf, 
certainly,  this  work  on  (he  "  Congress 
of  Verona  '*  tends  to  raise  the  efmraeter 
of  llie  French  poet-po^itic^tm.  It  has 
iMKen  often  a^ked,  Whether  Homer 
would  have  been  improperly  mrtro- 
doced  as  member  of  rtic  ancient  Greek 
government?  bnt  I  confess,  M.  Pre- 
sidenf,  that  I  shonfd  be  disposed  my- 
self to  reply  in  the  negative.  Chafteau- 
briand  appears  to  occupy  hhnself,  in 
th<*  work  v^hich  I  am  now  exawining, 
a  great  deal  too  mnch  about  the  futnre, 
and  not  enough  about  the  presenf. 
The  great  man  of  posterity  is  thfo  great 
miin  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives ;  and 
whilst  Chateaubriand  may  feel  a  just 
antrety  that  he  sfifould  be  thonght  well 
of  hereafter,  lie  should  be  a  tittle  more 
attentive  to  the  age  in  which  he  citiists. 
The  book  which  he  has  just  published 
is  his  adie«i  to  h'l^  literary  career^  It 
is^  Che  last  will  and  testatnent  of  a  muse 
which  has  charmed,  if  nut  improved 
the  worW,  for  at  least  forty  years. 

Chateaubriand  has  left  behmd  him 
Le  Genie  dn  Ckristiankmey  La  Tnn 
dtKtkm  de  MiUonf  and  Le  Conges  tte 
Ferone.  Tiw first  has  long  since  esta- 
Mistied  his  reputation  as  a  Chrixtian ; 
the  ^cond  has  added  to  his  feme  as  a 
poet;  and  Uie  third  has  proved  thdt 
he  is  ar  statesman. 

When  Chateaitbriand  was  madd 
minister  (A  foreign  aflkirs,  in  the  place 
of  M.  de  Montmorency,  he  made  use 
of  the  power  confided  to  him  to  carry 
on  a  war  against  Jacobinism,  and  to 
endeavotir  to  render  more  solid  mon- 
archical governments.  Conspiracies 
every  where  ex'isted ;  poniards  were 
sharpened  in  the  night;  oaths  of  ven- 
geance and  destruction  were  sworn  to ; 
and  revoUitionary  hatreds  had  their 
catacombs.  V^arious  were  the  secret 
societies  which  had  been  established  in 
France  since  the  last  fall  of  Napoleon, 
in  1815.  The  police  had  successively 
discovered  the  societies  of  the  "  Epin- 
fte  Noire,"  **des  Patriotes  de  181  d," 
*^  des  Vautours  de  Bonaparte,''  **  des 
Chevaliers  do  Soleil,"  "  des  Patriotes 
Europ^ens  R^form^s,"  and  that  of  the 
^•It^n^mtioii  Universelle." 

AH  the  Members*  C'est  vrai  1  c*est 
vnri !  and  Chateaubriand  has  done 
right  in  saying  so. 

Politique.  Yes;  songs,  speeches^ 
pamphlets,  caricatures,  imptoos  atid 
philosoplkieal  worirs,  all  formed  per* 


tions  6f  the  poisoviocrs  elemems  ^Mse 
destrt#ctive  assoctTrtiens. 

Critique.  And  yet,  at  that  very  Hme, 
those  who  reftised  to  beKe^e  iti  the 
existence  of  these  assoohtions  were 
called  strong-mindeil  men,  whilst  the 
members  of  those  associations  htughed 
m  their  sleeves,  and  smiled  at  these 
« imbeciiesr 

Le  Colonel.  Yes;  and  in  1816 
vast  eonspirao^  embraced  Paris  tmd 
the  departments  of  Fisere^  Rhone,  and 
La  Sarche. 

The  President.  Not  so  many  inter- 
ruptions —  let  Critique  go  od  with  hts 
resume. 

Critique,  In  1820,  gentlemen,  tfiese 
associations  were  brought  to  perfection 
—  they  were  affiliated  with  the  ear- 
hofiari  of  Italy,  and  the  comnmneras  of 
Spain.  The  Neapolitan  and  Pied- 
montese  insurrections  caused  the  cha- 
racter of  the  carbonari  to  be  better 
understood.  In  the  first  instance^  they 
were  monarchical,  to  repel  the  domi- 
nation of  Buonaparte ;  but  tliey  gra- 
dually became  similaf  to  those  of  the 
Jacobins  of  France.  These  various  so- 
cieties were  all,  at  Paris,  miited  mto 
one  association  —  vit.  those  of  the 
French  carbonari.  They  were  divided 
into  flections,  called  eercies,  or  ventes. 
Then  there  were  private  ventet,  and 
cemnd  ventes,  atnd  upper  venteSy  v^ith 
>  supreme  vente,  or  directing  conr- 
mittee.  No  one  could  be  adnnttecl  to 
the  first  degree  of  association— vis.  the 
private  vente  —  without  being  intro* 
doced  by  some  well-known  and  tried 
carbonari.  It  was  necessary  for  tliem 
to  give  evidence  of  their  hstred  for  the 
cause  of  legitimacy,  unless  they  were 
military  men  who  had  been  put  on 
half-pay,  or  on  the  retired  list,  and 
then  it  was  supposed  that  it  #as 
a  matter  of  course  they  hated  the 
government.  The  carboimri  nndei^- 
took,  on  becoming  members,  to  obey 
implicitly,  and  almost  without  inc^uiry, 
the  supreme  vente.  Each  member 
was  to  be  supplied  with  a  musket,  a 
bayonet,  and  twenty-five  cartridges; 
a\)d  bendes  these  instruments  of  ven- 
geance, eadi  one  possessed  a  poniard. 
When  admitted  as  members,  they  paid 
five  francs,  and  one  fraftc  p6r  month 
intt)  the  general  bank.  Their  ntmi- 
ber  at  last  exceeded  sixty  thousand; 
vhd  the  invisible  members  of  the 
supreme  ifen$e  used  to  assemble  in 
some  impeoetrabte  |^,^^f9p|^ 
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Politique,  So  theo,  after  all,  the 
report  of  M.  de  Marchangy,  as  to  the 
secret  societies  of  that  epoch,  which 
was  then  laughed  at  as  extravagant  and 
absurd,  was  undoubtedly  correct. 

Critique*  So  much  so,  that  a  de- 
puty, who  was  a  member  of  the  ventet 
at  that  time,  has  since  informed  M .  de 
Chateaubriand  that  when  the  report  of 
M.  de  Marchangy  appeared,  the  car- 
bonari found  it  so  exact,  that  the  su- 
preme venie  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  deputy  in  question  saved 
the  life  of  de  Marchangy,  by  opposing 
the  execution  of  the  judgment. 

Fact.    That  was  not  Bartlie. 

Critique,  No,  no;  that  was  not 
Barthe ;  but  Barthe,  who  is  now  keeper 
of  the  seals!  keeper  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe*s  conscience!!  minister  of  jus- 
tice ! ! !  and  minister  of  religion !  1  f ! — 

All  the  Members.     (Ha,  ha  ha !)  — 

Critique,  Was  a  member  of  the 
carbonari, 

Badin.  ''Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
tliief  all  the  world  over.''  So  Louis 
Philippe,  by  means  of  Barthe,  the 
carbonaro,  found  out  all  the  secrets  of 
*'  les  amis  du  peuple." 

President,  But  what  says  Chateau- 
briand, brother  Critique,  as  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  these  carbonari 
in  other  countries  ? 

Critique.  The  Spanish  legitimacy, 
sir,  was  the  object  of  their  deadliest 
hate,  and  of  the  most  continued  con- 
spiracies. The  success  of  the  revo- 
lution to  be  got  up  in  Spain  was 
Erincipally  desired,  because,  from  the 
ot-bra  of  Iberian  Jacobinism,  a  de- 
vastating fire  was  expected  to  pro- 
ceed against  monarchical  institutions 
in  France.  M.  de  Villele  could  not 
understand  that  the  French  people, 
who  were  not  attached  to  the  Bour- 
bons, were  always  desiring  war,  and 
that  the  white  had  even  need  of  a 
Spanish  warfere,  in  order  to  assure  to 
it  the  respect  of  the  multitude.  Cha- 
teaubriand was  so  energetic  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Spanish  expedition  of 
1823,  that  he  regarded  it,  to  use  his 
own  words,  as  "  ie  compliment  de  la 
resttturation  de  la  monarchic  Fran^ise 
et  la  resurrection  de  nos  artnes,*' 

The  President,  What  was  the  state 
of  the  peninsula  at  the  moment  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa? 

Critique.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  reply 
to  your  inquiry  in  the  words  of  Cha- 
teaubriand. He  asks^  was  it  a  quiet 
and  peaeeful  country  in  which  we  were 


about  to  carry  disorder  against  an  im- 
aginable evil  ?  Did  not  the  civil  war 
extend  to  the  gates  of  the  capital? 
Was  not  Catalonia  in  arms?  Was 
not  Valencia  menaced  by  a  siege? 
Had  not  -the  kingdom  of  Murcia  risen 
to  a  man  ?  And  was  there  not  even 
fighting  in  the  streets  of  Madrid? 
Yes,  there  was  constitutional  anarchy ; 
the  insurrection  of  the  soldiers  was 
recognised  as  a  right;  the  hereditary 
prince  was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted; 
the  prisons  were  violated;  the  prison»s 
were  strangled;  private  property  was 
destroyed  or  pillaged ;  the  priests  were 
drowned  or  exiled ;  private  citizens  were 
transported ;  political  clubs  preached 
anarcny  and  massacre ;  secret  societies 
were  every  where  in  motion ;  the  colo- 
nies were  lost;  the  marine  destroyed; 
and  the  national  debt  allowed,  to  in- 
crease with  the  most  frightful  rapidity. 
Such  was  the  reign  of  the  Cortes  1 

All  the  Members,  C*est  vrai !  c'est 
vrai !  La  guerre  de  1823  etait  indis- 
pensable. 

Politique.  The  resume,  presented 
by  Critique,  of  the  new  work  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, has,  I  think,  M.  President, 
been  both  correct  and  interesting,  but 
I  cannot  avoid  calling  his  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  diplomatic  cone- 
spondence  of  that  great  man,  when 
minister  of  foreign  a&irs.  I  speak  at 
this  moment  more  of  the  style  and 
form,  than  of  tlie  matter. 

Critique,  Yes,  the  letters  of  Cha- 
teaubriand to  Mr.  Canning,  to  La 
Ferronnais,  to  Guilleminot,  to  De  Rain- 
velle,  and  to  Taleru,  are  specimens  of 
beauty  of  style,  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
men  and  interests  of  the  moment.  The 
genius  of  Villele  presided  over  all 
which  related  to  that  which  was  phy- 
sical and  material  in  the  campaign; 
but  the  policy  of  the  expedition  was 
entrusted  to  the  genius  of  Chateau- 
briand. But,  in  1823,  the  god  of  St. 
Louis  conducted  the  fortunesof  France; 
and  die  joy  of  Chateaubriand  must  in- 
deed have  been  indescribable,  when 
the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  announced 
the  deliverance  of  a  Bourbon  by  the 
arms  of  a  Bourbon. 

Politique,  I  have  always  regretted 
the  disgrace  of  Chateaubriand  in  1824. 
It  was  a  vast  evil  for  the  monarchy; 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  convince, 
from  the  perunl  of  this  work,  that 
Chateaubnaod  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  the  time  to  accomplish  that 
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which  he  to  well  began  ia  the  interests 
of  Fiance  and  legitimacy. 

Critique.  Yes;  after  the  retreat  of 
Chateaubriand^  the  goTemroent  of  Ma- 
drid was  left  to  itself,  and,  inst^  of 
eDdeavoorinff  to  give  to  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  a  character  of  durability 
and  grandeuTy  fttvouritism  was  the  order 
of  the  day;  and  the  goremment  of 
Spain  committed  error  upon  error  with 
an  astounding  rapidity. 

Frt^eiU.  Come,  gentlemen  I  gen- 
tlemen !  chaige  your  glasses ;  a  bum- 
per toast!  Here's  to  the  health  of 
Chateaubriand ! 

[AU  the  Membert  ro$e  to  drink  the 
toast;  and  a  French  conaervative 
jhre  followed^  which  lasted  for 
several  mimUes,'] 

rUBUC  WORKS,  CANALS,  AND 

RAILROADS. 

BY  MICUfit  CIISVALLIBR. 

Fact,  Come,  M.  President,  let  us 
leave  party  and  politics,  and  descend 
to  facts.  A  fact^  you  know,  sir,  is  a 
thing  done,  an  effect  produced ;  some- 
thing not  beauty  supposed,  or  sus- 
pected, but  really  accomplished. 

Badin,  These  factt  cannot  be  very 
common  now-a-days,  and  so  I  do  not 
wonder  that  that  truly  great  man,  Pro- 
fessor. Wilson,  asked  most  ironic^ly  of 
a  man  who  said  he  loved  factt  — 
**  Facts^  sir  I  what  are  facU  V'  And 
the  man  was  sadly  embarrassed  by  so 
posing  an  inauiry. 

Mn  Bull,  That  reminds  me  of 
another  good  joke:  Beau  Brummel, 
when  asked  to  take  some  vegetables, 
inquired,  with  great  naivete,  "What 
are  Tegetables  ? ''  To  which  question 
he  shortly  afterwards  himself  replied, 
**  Oh,  I  recollect ;  I  once  ate  a  pea  1  *' 

Fact.  But, «  Facts/'  sir, "  are  stub- 
born things,"— realities,  not  supposi- 
tions; not  specuUtions,  but  actions 
and  deeds.  And  after  all  that  you 
may  say  against /nc/t,  sir,  matters  of 
fact  vrill  sometimes  break  out,  and 
blaze  with  too  great  an  evidence  to  be 
denied. 

Proverbe.  So  we  may  say  of  you, 
M.  Fact,  with  the  old  proverb,  that 
you  *' prendre  fait  et  came  d^unfait;* 
and  we  sliall  not  do  wrong  to  apply  to 
you  another  proverb,  "  II  entend  bicn 
umfait:* 

Cancan.  Yes;  and  Fact  says  with 
another  proverb,  <*  Ce  qui  cttfaite  n'ett 
pa$  dfaire.*' 

VOL.  Xvii.  NO.  cii. 


President.  Though  I  admit,  gen* 
tlemen,  that  our  friend  Cancan 

•*  Ne/ai«  que  crotlre  et  embellir  " 

all  that  be  touches;  still  it  is  high  time 
to  leave  off  this  dissertation  upon  fads, 
and  get  to  factt  themselves. 

Proverbe.  True,  M.  President, 
true;  but  you  know  we  are  not  all 
walking  encyclopaedias,  and 

"  Quand  on /ait  ce  qu'on  peut. 
On  n*e8tpa8  oblig^  i  davantage." 

AU  the  Members,  C*est  vrai  I  c'esl 
vrai !  Mais,  ^coutez  Michel  Chevallier. 

Fact.  The  work  before  us  is  the 
labour  of  a  man  who  understands  his 
subject.  To  deny  this,  would  be  un- 
just and  absurd.  We  may  like  or 
dislike  railways;  abhor  or  love  the 
stagnant  waters  of  roost  of  our  canals; 
and  have  confidence  in  M.  Martin  du 
Nord,  who  was  a  little  country  bar- 
rister, in  a  small  town,  and  who  is  now 
minister  of  public  works ! 

[AU  the  Members  here  set  up  a  most 
appalUng  burst  of  laughter,  which 
rather  discomposed  Brother  Fact  ; 
whoj  neverthelessy  proceeded  as 
follows:  — 

Fact.  Or  you  may  look  upon  him 
as  I  do,  as  a  most  arrogant  and  petty- 
fogging  pretender. 

AU  the  Membert.  That  is  a/ac/,  at 
any  rate. 

Fact.  But  whatever,  gentlemen, 
^our  opinions  may  be  on  these  sub- 
jects, I  think  you  must  agree  with  me 
in  this,  tliat  Michel  Chevallier  has 
collected  togetlier  an  interesting  mass 
oi  facts,  and  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
notice  them. 

PoUtique.  I  object  to  railroads  al- 
together: Uiat  ii,  except  tliose  which 
are  laid  down  from  a  colliery,  or  a 
mine,  to  the  next  river  or  canal  navi- 
gation ;  and  which,  conseouently,  may 
be  made  beneficial  for  the  transport 
of  heavy  merchandise.  Railroads, 
sir,  from  country  to  country,  must 
tend  to  tlie  encouragement  of  war — 
to  foreign  invasion  —  to  Uie  destruction 
of  Uiose  frontiers  which  nature  and 
Providence  have  alike  pointed  out 
as  the  boundaries  of  countries  —  and 
can  only  be  favourable  to  that  pro- 
pagandism  which  seeks  to  force  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  the  same 
institutions  and  the  same  laws. 

Le  Colonel.    I  object  to  railways, 
sir,  because  their  natural  tendencv  wijl 
be  to  destroy  National  habits,  VidbJes, 
3c 
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and  prejudices  (I  nean,  thoM  pre» 
judices  which  aro  in  tbemieWes  tit- 
tues);  and  because,  as  vice  travels 
faster  than  virtue^  and  error  than  truth, 
sickness  than  beaHh,  and  poison  thao 
its  aiiiidoie,  we  cannot  expecC  that  raiU 
roads  will  tend  reaUy  to  humanise  or 
cirrlise  man. 

Foci.  Wei),  M.  Prefident,  Michel 
ChevalHer  entertains  very  difier«M  opi« 
nions  to  those  just  expressed  bj  our 
brother  members;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  after  he  threw  aside 
his  St.  Simonian  toga,  and  shaved  off 
his  St.  Simonian  b^rd,  he  visited  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  there 
examined  in  detail  the  whole  question 
of  iron  railways. 

Politique,  Dy  no  means!  By  no 
means !  That  is  exactly  what  he  did 
not  do :  he  examined  a  portion  of  the 
railway  question,  but  not  the  whoU 
of  it.  In  America,  there  are  many  dis- 
tricts, and  those  districts  hundreds  of 
miles  long,  where  there  are  no  means 
of  commtinrcatton,  and  where  the  ad- 
venturous settlers  would  be  wholly 
isolated  if  some  new  means  of  transit 
were  not  resorted  to.  I  do  not  contend 
for  the  truth  of  all  that  Mrs.  Trollope 
has  said  or  writteiiy  but  il  is  certakily 
ns  troe  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
that  America,  aAer  aU^  it  a  new  ooqih 
try,  and  is  not  possessed,  ai  we  are,  of 
old-established  means  of  speedy  corh 
rounicatioo.  Had  not  some  contmance 
of  this  sort  been  resorted  to  in  Americii, 
colonisation  could  never  have  ad- 
vanced ;  and  those  who  advanced  tke 
furthest  into  the  great  weelem  forest, 
roust  indeed  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  die 

"  Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung." 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  France  or 
Great  Britain,  or,  indeed,  with  any 
country  in  Europe,  except  in  some 
spots  approaching  the  polar  regions. 
ICoads  in  Russia  now  are  admirable; 
and  we  may  proceed  at  the  rate  of  four 
leagues  an  hour  in  a  travelling  carriage*^ 
from  the  Bailie  to  the  Bospliorua. 
Railroads,  sir,  can  never  answer  in 
Europe,  unless  they  proceed  through 
populous  districts;  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
fuct,  tliat  the  railways  already  esta*- 
blished,  as  well  as  those  in  contem- 
plation,  are  to  pass  through  districts 
where  scarcely  a  mud-cabin  is  to  be 
seen.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
shareholders  wish  to  lay  out  as  little 
ttoney  as  possible  in  tuottels^  bridget, 


sttd  catting  down  Wills.  So,  to  mre 
the  expense,  marshes  ate  preferred  l9 
mountttiis,  and  valleys,  both  arid  and 
open,  to  pietoresque  scenery  and  tmU 
tivated  and  mhabited  diatriets.  L«mI 
whiek  lies  low  ean  be  got  dieap,  es- 
peoially  when  for  removed  from  viU 
iages  and  towas^  and  it  is  only  neo^i* 
sary  to  proceed  lirom  Parit  to  Pec<|« 
along  tlie  St.  Germain  isilwvy^  to  see, 
in  all  its  hideousness,  tiie  nuasriififi 
and  phy9ie«UsiD  of  a  raihn^. 

Foei,  1  am  debglned  to  hear  these 
sentimenis  from  so  distinguasbed  and 
well-informed  a  politician,  lliey  eon^ 
firm  all  my  long-cherbhed  aterfiOn  to 
the  eatabkisbraent  of  railroads  la  Fiance. 
We  Iiave  got  qaite  maleriel  eaough 
already.  Our  aneeeten  tkooghl  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  sculpture,  eloquence 
and  nature,  woilh  admiring  and 
worth  living  to  see  and  to  enjoy. 
So,  look  at  the  sites  of  our  towns 
and  our  hamlets,  of  our  cffiurthes  and 
our  ch^iteaax,  of  oor  moMtsteries^  and 
even  of  oar  ctties,  and  we  tball  pep« 
ceive  that  beauty  wa»  consulted  xm* 
stead  of  riehee  attended  lo  >  aad  ^mi 
men  were  laujibl  that  there  wae  some* 
thing  in  tkie  world  worth  re^Mdiag 
besides  large  (brtitne»  and  conHMreial 
reputations.  In  those  tMnee  reads 
were  broaght  to  men,  and  net  men  lo 
roadM;  and  it  is  oaly  auCMmiy  M 
examine  tiie  difference  between  tbe  old 
road  from  Farie  to  St.  GetmaNi,  by 
Neailly,  Mouterre,  Ruel^  Marty^  sMd 
the  pretty  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  with  the  prestMt  ^  eot- 
tbroat''  passage,  oyer  swampe  and 
ditches,  to  Fecq,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  natural  tendeney  of 
railroads  ie  to  destroy  the  poetry  of 
life,  and  lo  reduce  existcnee  in  this 
world  lo  the  mere  question  ol^  How 
much  have  you  got  ?  or,  I  low  nrneh  are 
youoettiiig of  Uie precious  metals? 

IWe^  But,  when  men  travel,  hew 
few  do  so  for  pleasure;  and  how  many 
travel  for  business  or  the  interests  of 
life !  Tliose  who  travel  for  anMisement, 
willy  of  course,  prefer  the  pictares^e 
and  agreeable  to  a  mere  rapid  and 
hurrying  journey ;  but,  then,  if  a  ba- 
lance be  drawn  between  those  who 
travel  for  pleasure,  and  thoee  who 
would  iravel  with  Mr.  Brunei  twenty 
leagues  an  hour,  how  vast  a  difference 
there  will  be  in  the  numben  1  Be- 
sides which,  mercliandise  cannot  pos- 
sibly enjoy  either  a  fine  prospect  or 
wooded  scenery ;  and  it  mnat  bi  quile 
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lodiflfefHit  to  a  bato  of  eotUm  goodb, 
psd[e<}  «p  in  sacking,  whether  it  be 
corrreyed  up  hiU  or  down  dale,  or  of  er 
a  swampy  and  uninteresting  scenery. 

Calad.  Yesy  brother  Fact;  but, 
then,  remember  that  the  most  able  en* 
gtoeer^  now  admit,  Aiat  without  a  rail- 
road shall  be  frequented  by  an  im- 
ncose  concoarse  of  travellers,  it  will 
be  a  terriblr  losing  concern  for  the 
poor  fhareholdert.  Take  even  the  case 
of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail- 
road, about  whiclrso  moch  fuss  has  been 
made  in  the  oommercial  world,  and 
yoQ  will  find  that,  without  travellers, 
the  mere  transport  of  merchandise 
would  have  left  the  proprietors  most 
terribly  in  arrear. 

Le  ColoneL  There  are,  also,  allow 
me  to  say,  gentlemen,  military  oon- 
sidci^tions  connected  with  railways, 
which  no  truly  national  French  go- 
Temment  oug^t  to  overlook.  I  know 
I  shall  be  told  that  if,  by  means  of  mU 
ways,  a  foreign  army  could  sooner 
invade  our  country,  yet  that,  by  the 
same  means,  our  own  troops  could  be 
leore  readily  conveyed  to  oppose  them. 
This,  however,  is  not  true.  A  squad- 
ron of  eavalry,  sent  on  in  the  night, 
coold  take  up  without  difficulty  a  large 
qiiantky  of  rails,  at  many  leagues  frmn 
the  frontiers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ar- 
rival of  Fnnicfa  troops ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  invading  army  wtmld 
be  able  to  make  considerable  advances 
into  the  country.  And  who  does  not 
know,  by  sad  experience,  that  when 
once  the  fimitiers  are  crossed,  and  the 
cry  is  heard,  *<tfaat  the  country  is 
invaded/'  that  from  tliat  moment 
France  loses  all  confidence  in  herself, 
and  a  general  *'  8anve  §m  peat "  in* 
variably  follows  ?  When,  then,  Count 
Mol^  proposes  that  the  government 
shook]  be  charged  with  the  formation 
of  these  frontier  rathoads,  let  us  hope 
ti«t  it  is  because  he  feels  that  various 
precautions  must  be  taken  before  such 
dangerous  measinres  can  be  carried 
into  effect. 

Cancan.  Let  as  hope  no  such  non- 
sense, brotlter.  Poor  Mo\6  never 
thottglit  of  but  one  difficulty  in  his  file, 
and  that  was  how  to*  regain  office  when 
he  should  lose  it^  so,  actmg  oa  the 
principle  that 

*'  He  whff  fights  and  rans  away. 
May  Ifve  to  frght  another  day/' 

he  wduld  rather  not  risk  being  slain  in 
battle  b^  obstinately  persisting  in  any 


measure  he  proposes,  bat  would  prefier 
a  hundred  defeats  to  one  resignation. 

Fact.  It  is  now  time,  M.  Pre- 
sident, to  look  at  some  of  the  facts 
which  are  l>rought  forward  in  the  work 
of  Michel  Chevallier.  He  estimates 
that  the  Ime  of  railway  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  would  be  sixty-efght 
leagues  in  length,  would,  at  eight  hun- 
dred thoosand  francs  per  league,  cost 
fifty-four  million  four  hundred  thousand 
francs ;  that  the  lines  to  England  and 
fielgiom  would  be  one  hundred  and 
nine  leagues,  which  he  estimates  would 
cost  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  per  league,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  tliose  lines;  that  the  lino 
from  Paris  to  Orleans,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bayonne,  being  altogether  a  hundred 
and  forty-five  leagues,  would  cost  nine- 
ty-six million  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs;  that  the  line  from  Paris  to 
Havre,  being  forty-seven  leagues,  would 
cost  fifty-six  million  four  hunihred  thou- 
sand francs ;  that  the  line  from  Vitry 
to  Strasbourg,  seventy-five  leagues  in 
length,  would  cost  sixty  millions  of 
francs ;  and  that  the  line  from  Sym- 
phorim  to  MoUiausen,  fifty-one  leagues 
m  length,  would  cost  forty  million 
eight  Inindred  thousand  francs,  llius, 
the  lines  already  proposed  would  cost 
nearly  fbvr  hundred  and  forty  milltons 
of  francs,  according  to  Michel  Che- 
valKer's  statement,  to  completo  them. 

Caicul.  But  these  esrimates,  Sir, 
are  far  below  the  mark,  and  I  assert, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  proposed 
lines  would  cost  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  firancs.  Arago,  it  is 
said,  goes  even  forther  than  tliis,  and 
laughs  at  Michel  and  his  rot^h  esti- 
mates. 

Scunialt.  But  Michel  laughs  in 
return,  for  he  has  got  a  good  berth  of 
it,  as  councillor  of  state,  besides  being 
mastor  of  requests,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Journal  dcs  Debatt, 

Fact.  You  are  much  too  severe, 
brother  Scandal ;  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  party  politics,  but  of  fticts  and 
figures. 

Politique.  That  is  vour  mistake, 
brother  Fact.  The  revolution  of  July 
having  done  iK>thing  for  the  politkal 
interests  of  the  country,  proposes  to 
attempt  something  kft  her  material 
improvement.  She  lias  therefore  sent 
such  men  as  this  ex-St.  Simonian 
father  to  foreign  countries  to  exarair^ 
what  is  doing  thefe;  and  withpat  ^ 
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fleeting  that  that  which  may  be  rery 
desirable  for  America,  may  be  quite 
otherwise  for  France,  they  have  pro- 
mised to  make  the  fortunes  of  all  who 
support  them  by  sliares  in  iron  rail* 
ways.  This  was  one  of  the  tricks  of 
that  little  chariatan  T/iiers,  who  went 
to  England  to  examine,  as  he  said,  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  I 

John  Bull.  And,  oh  1  how  the  En- 
glish did  laugh  at  him,  when,  witli  his 
pocket-book  in  one  hand,  and  his  pencil 
in  another,  he  noted  down  all  the  non- 
sense with  which  they  thought  fit  to 
gammon  him. 

All  the  Members.  Yes,  gammon 
him !  gammon  him  I  Ha !  ha  I  ha ! 
Poor  M.  Thiers,  he  was  literally  gam- 
moned 1! 

Scandale.  They  tell  a  story  of  him, 
tliat,  when  at  Manchester,  on  his  tour 
of  inspection,  he  asked  an  egg-mer- 
chant how  many  eggs  he  thought  were 
consumed  in  the  course  of  a  year  at 
liverpool?  The  egg-merchant,  being 
in  a  gammoning  mood,  quietly  told 
him  tliat  the  consumption  at  Liverpool 
alone  was  not  more  than  from  one  to 
tioo  millionsy  but  that  the  exportation 
of  eggs  to  America  exceeded  ,)ij^  iimei 
that  number/  So  little  master  Thiers 
wrote  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  a 
great  commercial  fact,  that  England 
sent  a  hundred  million  of  m;s  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  America  f 

All  the  Memben.  C'est  ^p  fort ! 
c*est  trop  fort  1 

Scandale,  Fort  or  non-forty  gentle- 
men, the  **faci  **  is  the  same ;  and  if 
we  could  summon  before  us  the  pocket^ 
book  of  Thiers,  as  thev  are  about  doing 
that  of  Hubert,  we  should  find  many 
a  humorous  memorandum,  and  many 
a  proof  that  tlie  very  best  ministers  of 
state  are  no^  to  be  found  among  trick- 
sters or  charlatans. 

Fact.  But,  shall  I  go  on  with  the 
figures  and  calculations  of  Michel 
Chevallier? 

President,  By  all  means,  brother 
Fact !  for,  whether  we  adopt  his  calcu- 
lations or  not,  it  is  at  least  well  to 
know  what  saith  the  oracle. 

Fact,  Well,  sir.  Monsieur  Che- 
vallier calculates,  that  whereas  it  takes 
one  hundred  and  eight  hours  at  pre- 
sent to  proceed  from  Havre  to  Mar- 
seilles, that  voyage  will  be  made  on  a 
railroad  in  forty-two  hours  and  fifty- 
two  minutes. 

Calcul,  That  is  a  bit  of  a  joke 
of  M.^Chevallier,  to  give  us  the  odd 


minutes  in  such  a  journey  as  fiom 
Havre  to  Marseilles ;  if  he  bad  said 
43  hours,  it  would  have  appeared  more 
honest. 

Fact,  From  lille  to  Bayonne  it  now 
takes  1 10  hours ;  whilst,  by  railroad,  it 
is  only  to  occupy  34  hours  and  6  mi- 
nutes. From  Lille  to  Nantes,  65  hours 
now — 25  hours  and  33  minutes  then  ; 
from  Strasbourg  to  Bayonne,  150  hours 
now,  and  73  then ;  fifom  Strasbourg  to 
Nantes,  105  hours  now,  and  65  hours 
16  minutes  then;  from  Bordeaux  to 
Marseilles,  86  hours  now,  and  52  hours 
33  minutes  then;  from  Paris  to  Havre, 
20  hours  now,  and  5  hours  24  minutes 
then;  firom  Paris  to  Calais,  25  hours 
now,  and  8  hours  18  minutes  then; 
and,  from  Paris  to  London,  36  hours 
now,  and  13  hours  8  minutes  then. 

Calcul,  One  would  suppose,  then, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  rail- 
road across  the  ocean ;  for  when  I  last 
year  visited  the  British  metropolis,  to 
behold  the  wonders  of  that  mighty  city, 
I  was  myself  out  at  sea  no  less  a  period 
tlian  26  hours ;  but,  I  suppose,  the  mo- 
ment the  railroad  is  carried  to  Bou« 
logne  there  will  be  an  end  of  strong 
winds  and  blustering  weather;  and 
railroads,  steam-boats,  and  steam  com- 
panies, vrill  all  be  happy  and  jolly  to- 
gether. 

Fact,  Finally,  gentlemen,  fw  I 
must  draw  this  subject  to  a  dose,  or 
else  we  shall  not  get  throu^  our  bill  of 
hxe  as  quickly  as  Chevallier  moposes 
to  conduct  us  from  Paris  to  LoodoD. 
I  will  say  a  few  words  about  his  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  comparative  expense 
of  travelling  along  the  ordinary  roads 
and  prop<M^  railways.  Our  author 
estimates  that  a  journey  from  Havre  to 
Marseilles  no wcosts  107  francs, but  that, 
by  a  railway  wagon,  the  same  vojpage 
can  be  performed  for  the  sum  <^  69 
francs.  The  journey  from  Paris  to 
Cdais,  and  thence  to  London,  does  not 
present  so  startling  a  difierence;  and 
so  Michel  is  compvativdy  silent.  The 
"  fiict"  is,  that  a  journey  and  voyage 
from  Paris  to  London  can  be  performed 
so  economically  (for  little  more  than  a 
guinea),  that  even  Michel,  who  travels 
with  cold  mutton  sandwiches  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  a  bottle  of  small 
beer  in  the  pocket  of  his  sicrloirf,  could 
not  squeeze  three  ferthings  of  saving 
from  Paris  to  London  by  hb  railroad 
system. 

All  the  Memhcrs,  A  basks  chemins 
defer!  au  moinspour  la  France. 
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:Proverh€.  Sd  th«  old  jprOfferb  is>  at 
leasts  not  applicable  to  railroads ->- 
*'  n  faat  mettre  leg  'fen '  au  fed.*' 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  the  mo- 
cnent  to  say, 

'**  II  faut  employsr  le/m*  ot  le  feu  a  ce 
mal. 
JPrtiideni.  So  let  the  "  iron**  age  be 
"Over,  and  let  us  turn  to  M.  Guizot  and 
liis  new  political  essays. 

Badm.  Gently,  gently,  M.  Presi- 
"deiit ;  you  are  as  tron-hearted  as  Che- 
vallier  himself:  for,  during  three  long  . 
quarters  of  an  hour,  you  have  not  once 
told  us  to  charge  our  glasses.    So, 
whether  the  iron  be  hot  or  not,  at  least 
our  throats  are  dry,  and,  in  a  bumper 
of  Volnay,  I  beg  to  propose 
^  Our  old  rofuls^  our  old  hearh,  and 
our  old  princes.** 
'[  Thi»  toast  drew  forth  the  applauses 
of  all  assembled ;  and  it  was  not 
without  some  difficulty  that   the 
President  obtained  the  silence  of 
i^ihe  meeting  to  discuss  M,  Guizot  s 
Ijmblication  on 

THE  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AKD 
THE  OOVERKMENT  OF  FRAKCE. 

The  President.  M.  Guizot  is  un- 
doubtedly an  eztraordroary  man. 

Politique.  Yes;  and  he  has  the 
knack  of  always  keeping  himself  be- 
fore the  public. 

Poet.  He  reminds  me  of  **  Figaro  :** 
Figaro  here  I  Figaro  there  I  But  you 
never  can  escape  from  him  entirely: 
you  are  sure  to  encounter  this  philoso- 
phical Figaro  somewhere. 

Le  Coumel.  Charles  X.  always  looked 
'upon  M.  Guizot  as  in  heart  a  roysdist ; 
-and  was  well  aware  that  a  great  deal 
H>f  the  aversion  entertained  for  him  at 
^court  was  because  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant. 

Baiin.  And  yet  read  one  of  his  late 
treatises  on  the  religious  government  of 
France,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  you 
to  perceive  whether  he  be  a  Catholic  or 
a  Frotestant. 

Politique.  That  is  part  of  the  system 
of  M.  Guizot.  His  great  maxim  is  to 
take  foots  as  foots ;  and,  therefore,  he 
takes  the  fact  to  be  true  (and  so  it  is), 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  French 
people  are  Romanists.  Now,  though  no 
Romanist  himself,  his  system  is  to 
knake  Romanism,  as  far  as  possible, 
subservient  to  good  government,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  public  order  and 
peace. 


Orator.  But  is  there  not,  in  this 
system^  ^pmething  like  <'  all  things  to 
all  men?" 

Politique.  I  think  not.  It  is  one 
thing  to  approve  a  political  or  religious 
system,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  ex-^ 
tract  from  that  system  what  there  may 
be  of  good  in  it,  or,  at  least,  render  it 
subservient  to  good. 

Critique.  The  work  before  us  treats 
of  three  questions :  1st.  On  the  neces^ 
Sity  for  maintaining  in  France  a  power^ 
ful  and  acting  government,  the  exist* 
ence  of  which  will  be  felt,  so  that  the 
country  sliall  be  in  no  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to 
be  ruled,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  to  be  governed.  This  is  not  the 
case  now.  The  government  of  Count 
Mol^  is  a  sort  of  go-between,  between 
stren^h  and  weakness,  energy  and  im- 
becility; and  the  consequence  is,  no 
one  can  tell  whether  we  are  going  back 
by  degrees  to  times  of  anarchy,  or  for- 
vnrd  to  times  of  anti-revolution  and 
repose. 

Politique.  The  third  essay  of  M. 
Guizot  is  the  best :  it  is  on  the  state  of 
public  afi&irs  to-day,  and  on  the  g<v 
vernment  of  France  at  this  moment.  It 
demonstrates,  however,  a  little  more, 
I  suspect,  than  what  M.  Guizot  himself 
would  wish  to  prove ;  for  it  shews,  to 
the  dullest  mind,  that  the  government 
erected  by  the  revolution  of  1830  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  essentially,  a  government 
of  order.  This  it  is  which  is  perpe- 
tually teasing  M.  Guizot.  He  loves 
order ;  and  yet  he  thinks  the  revolution 
of  1830  was  just  and  unavoidable.  So 
he  cannot  sacrifice  the  revolution ;  and 
he  will  not  give  up  the  hope  of  main- 
taining that  revolution  with  an  orderly 
government. 

Critique,  This  is  the  system  of  an 
honest  and  well-intentioned  man,  but 
certainly  not  that  of  a  philosopher. 

Lexicon.  Well,  what  is  philosophy 
but  the  science  of  wisdom  ?  And  what 
can  be  in  more  strict  accordance  with 
the  nature  and  operations  of  wisdom, 
than  to  seek  from  evil  to  educe  good, 
and  not  to  imagine  that  we  live  in  a 
sort  of  world  of  destiny,  incapable  of 
controlling  passing  events,  or  even  of 
turning  them  to  our  advantage? 

Orator,  Have  you  ever  been  present, 
M.  President,  at  one  of  Guizot's 
Tuesday  evening  soirees,  eiven  by  him 
in  his  most  humble  lodging  in  the 
Rue  ViUe  l'Ev6que,  when  he  is  out  of 
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President.  No,  1  have  not;  bat  I 
am  told  the  street  is  Bometimes 
crowded  with  the  carriages  of  U»e 
most  distinguished  of  our  legislators, 
jurists,  advocates,  and  men  of  science 
and  art. 

Orator.  That  is  precisely  the  case ; 
and  M.  Goizot  the  author  and  jour- 
nalist, has  his  totrees  mud)  better  at- 
tended than  M.  Guizot  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  or  of  the  interior. 

Politique.  That  is  easily  accounted 
for.  When  Guizot  is  minister,  many 
stand  aloof,  firora  a  total  want  of  sym- 
pathy on  their  parts  with  the  existing 
government.  But,  when  M.  Guizot  is 
plain  M.  Guizot  the  philosopher,  the 
professor,  the  political  leader  of  a  lai-ge 
conservative  party,  and,  above  all,  the 
chief  of  the  Protestants,  then  an  interest 
is  felt  in  a  man  who,  without  family  or 
fortune  to  recommend  him,  is  yet  feared 
by  the  destructives  with  a  most  deadly 
horror,  and  respected  by  all  shades  of 
conservative  opinion. 

John  Bull.  The  Guizot  I  like  is 
Guizot  the  historian. 

Fact.  The  Guizot  I  prefer  is  Guizot 
(he  parliamentary  omtor. 

Critique.  But  he  is  never  more  him- 
self, or  more  impressive,  than  when  in 
the  chair  as  professor  of  liistory. 

The  President.  So  that  we  all  think 
tolerably  well  of  him,  and  very  well  of 
his  book  ;  but  none  of  us  wish  that  he 
should  occupy  the  post  of  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

Politique.  Well, really, I  would  much 
rather  have  even  that  post  confided  to 
him  than  M.  de  Salvandy. 

Le  Colonel.  I  think,  if  we  look  at 
the  ministries  since  1830,  we  shall  find 
that  the  most  capable,  and  certainly 
the  least  dangerous  man,  who  has 
filled  that  office,  has  been  M.  Guizot. 
However,  as  on  all  these  matters 
"  our  Club  "  is  not  very  likely  to 
be  consulted  by  the  powers  that  be, 
we  may  leave  them  to  be  settled  by 
those  who,  like  M.  Guisot,  first  of  all 
promulgate  doctrines  which,  though 
uninjurious  in  themselves,  if  only  read, 
or  debated,  or  made  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration by  philosophers  and  states- 
men ;  but  who,  in  promulgating  them 
among  the  students  and  young  men  in 
France,  raised  in  them  a  desire  for  a 
state  and  form  of  government  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  practice;  and 
which,  now  that  these  men  perceive 
that  the  young  men  understood  their 
doctrines  and  dogmas   as  af^n  for 


every  day  praotice,f6penfc  ibiaX  ^^  were 
not  more  guarded  in  their  statements, 
and  less  general  in  their  addresses. 

The  President.  So  we  will  sum  up 
all  by  saying :  "  To  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  people  of 
France ;  and,  let  who  will  be  rainbter, 
may  he  be  impressed  with  this  truth, 
that,  unless  religion  be  the  basis  of  na- 
tional education,  the  people  had  better 
remain  ignorant." 

[This  toast  was  drunk  with  every 
suitable  honour ;  though  Badi k 
protested  against  suck  long  toasis, 
as  their  effect  was  to  make  the 
throat  dry  in  repeating  them.] 


TOE  MARRIAGE  OF  KAPOLEOK. 
BY  BIONO.V. 

Critique.  Btgnon  published,  nine 
years  ago,  the  first  part  of  a  great  work, 
called  Uie  Histoire  de  France^  and  the 
execution  of  which  was,  in  a  certain 
manner,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  will 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Uls  first  six 
volumes  conduct  us  down  to  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  in  1807.  The  seventh  volwoe 
of  Bignon*s  publication  opens  with  a 
recital  of  the  affairs  of  Bayonne ;  aud 
it  raises  the  veil,  shewing  iaidy  and 
openly  all  the  littlenesses  and  mean- 
nesses to  which  Buonaparte  descended. 

Politique.  Yes,  Napoleon  said, 
"  Aprbs  moi,  le  lihin,  les  Alpes,  et 
les  Pyrenees  I 

Bad  in.  Yes ;  and  not  only  after  him, 
but  before  him  too. 

Critique.  M.  Bignon,  in  his  last  vo- 
lume, acknowledges,  wiili  respect  and 
gratitude,  tlie  assistance  he  derived 
during  the  restoration,  from  the  per- 
mission given  to  him,  in  1828,  by 
M.  de  la  Ferronays,  then  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  examine  the  wMe  of 
tlie  archives  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
empire. 

Le  Colonel.  This  was  always  the 
case  witli  the  calumniated  restoration : 
it  did  twenty  times  more  for  the  cause 
of  real  literature  than  any  other  govern- 
ment in  France. 

Critique.  But  now  for  the  book  of 
M.  Bignon.  In  1807,  Fouch<^,  being 
himself  persuaded  that  the  hour  bad 
come  when  a  divorce  between  Nsffioleon 
and  Josephine  oouhl  not  longer  be  de- 
ferred, caused  the  report  to  be  put  in 
circulation,  witliout  pennissioQ  of  the 
emperor;  and  even  said  so  much  to 
the  Empress  Josephine  as  to  cause  het 
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trwUct  the  ie|>ort,  net  havion;  any 
f«ttia4ttbion  viiattver.  JoMpliiiie»  how- 
ever, never  disfiaottltted  from  herself 
the  6et  Ihat,  at  eoive  iisie  or  other, 
liapoleoD,  deiinoiiB  as  lie  was  of  founds 
lag  m  dfBaaty,  vodd  naturally  look  £[>r 
a  yoimger  wife,  or,  at  ieaet,  one  ca^ 
pabie  ofgratifyuig  liis  wbhes.  On  hit 
return  from  the  campaign  of  Austrta, 
lie  r^oined  Josephine  at  Fonloinbleau. 
Very  soon  she  pSerceived,  from  his  em- 
Wrawed  manner^  that  a  cliange  was 
pneparing  for  her ;  arwl  the  fifteen  days 
wiiieh  tli«y  passed  in  that  residence 
was  etjually  pakifol  to  botli.  It  was 
at  Pans,  on  the  30di  of  November, 
that  ha  brok«  silence,  and  cooHim- 
nieated  his  resolutton  to  Josephine. 
Bi^non  insists  that  both  were  equally 
griered,  and  that  both  equally  lored. 
On  tlte  15th  of  December,  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  princesses  of  the  Corsican 
dynasty  were  assembled  at  the  Tui- 
leiiess ;  and  Camtxiceres,  tlie  arch-chao* 
osUor,  wa«  present,  in  his  oflkial  ca- 
piKily.  ^tapoleon  then  spoke  as 
kAUmt: 

**  La  politique  de  ma  monarcbie.  Tin- 
Xhkt  At  le  besoia  de  me%  peuplas,  ^ui 
otfit  coDStSBBieat  guidi  toutes  nes  ac- 
tAonai»  veuleat  (ju  apres  moi  je  laisse  a 
des  eafans,  b^ritiers  de  mon  amour  pour 
mes  peuplas,  ce  tr6ue  ou  la  Providence 
m'a  plac^.  Cependant,  depuis  plusieura 
ann^,  j*ai  |>erdu  Teap^rance  d'avoir  des 
eafms  de  mon  mariage  avec  ma  bien- 
aim^  ^pousa  TiBip^nrtrice  Jos^pLiae; 
eW  ee  ^«i  m«  porte  &  aaciifier  let  plus 
fbuoes  aftMtions  de  hmud  ocur,  a  n'^eou. 
\m  que  le  bien  de  I'^Nmt,  et  a  vouloir  k 
djisoWtion  de  «oCre  manage* 

"  Panremi  a  Ta^e  de  quaraate  aos,  je 

5uis  egp^ier  de  vivre  asses  pour  ^ver 
ana  mon  esprit  et  daos  ma  pens6e  les 
enlans  qu'il  plaira  a  la  Providence  de 
me  doBfter*  I>iea  salt  combien  use  pa- 
seiUa  T6soitttioa  a  ooAt^  i  omo  ccBor! 
Mais  il  n'eet  aucuB  sacrifice  qui  soit  au- 
d^ssDS  de  moo  eearac^e,  loiaau'il  m'est 
deflM)Atc6  4]«*il  est  utile  au  bien  de  la 
Fiaooe* 

'*  J  *ai  boeoia  d*aj outer  que,  loin  d'avoir 
jamais  eu  a  me  plaiadre,  je  n'ai  au  con* 
tmire  qu  a  aae  lover  de  rattaohemeat  et 
de  la  tfflidreaae  de  ma  biea^im^  4pou«e. 
£Ua  a  embeUi  quiase  ans  de  ma  vie  j  le 
■oaswnir  ea  restera  toujours  grav^  dans 
ami  fMMuc*  £lle  a  ^  couvoua^  de  ma 
auan :  ^  veua  ^u*eUe  fco^aerve  le  xai^ 
•t  le  tAtne  d'iso^rslcioii,  »ais  sartewt 


qu*efle  ne  do«te  jaams  do  mes  senti. 
meoa,  et  qu'ette  am  tiesne  toujours  pour 
son  meilleur  et  son  plus  <rber  ami#" 

Josephine,  afker  making  use  of  some 
kind  expression  as  to  the  goodness  of 
the  emperor  to  her,  and  the  proofs  of 
aflBM:tion  she  had  received  from  the 
Frencli  people,  continued  as  follo^vs : 

"  Je  crois  reconnaitre  tous  ces  senti- 
mens  en  consentant  a  la  dissolution  d'un 
mariaee  qui  d^sormais  est  un  obstacle  au 
bien  de  la  France^  qui  la  prive  da  bou- 
heur  d'etre  un  jour  gouvem^  par  les 
desceadaBB  d'un  grand  homme,  ai  ^vi- 
demaaeat  auseit^  par  la  Providence  pour 
efiMer  ks  maux  d'une  tenriiile  r^^volu- 
tioo  et  rteblir  TauCel,  le  trdne,  et  I'ordre 
social.  Maia  la  dissolation  de  mon  ma- 
riage ne  changera  rien  aux  sentimens  de 
mon  CGcur :  1  empereur  aura  toujours  en 
moi  sa  meilleure  amie.  Je  sais  combien 
cet  acte,  command^  par  la  politique  et 
par  de  si  g^nds  interets,  a  froiss^  mon 
cceur ;  mais  Tun  et  lautre  nous  sommes 
glorieux  du  sacrifice  que  noua  fuiaons  au 
blea  de  la  patrie." 

The  proch  verbal  of  these  declara- 
tions «vas  carried  the  next  day  to  the 
senate ;  a  commission  was  immediately 
named,  and  Prince  Eugene  spoke  as 
follows : 

"  Ma  m^e,  ma  scear,  et  moi,  nous 
devons  tout  k  rempareur ;  il  a  ^  pour 
nous  an  v^table  pere :  U  trouvera  en 
nous,  dans  tous  les  temps,  des  enfans 
d^vou^s  et  des  aujets  soumis. 

**  11  importe  au  bonbeur  de  la  France, 
que  le  fondateur  de  cette  quatrieme  dy« 
nastie  vieillisse  environn6  d  une  descend* 
ance  directe  qui  soit  notre  garantie  & 
tous,  comme  le  gage  de  la  gloire  de  la 
patrie« 

**  Lefaq«ie  ma  mm  Aat  covrenn^e  de- 
vant  toute  la  nation  par  les  mains  de  so* 
auguste  epoux,  elle  contracta  Tobligation 
de  sacrifier  toutes  ses  aJQfections  aux  ia* 
t6j^ts  de  la  France  \  elle  a  rempli  avec 
courage,  noblesse,  et  dignity,  ce  premier 
des  devoirs.  S(m  &me  a  ^t^  sou  vent  at« 
tendrie,  en  vojant  en  butte  d  de  p^nihlee 
combats  Tftme  d'un  homme  accoutum^  a 
mattriser  la  fortune  et  a  marcher  tou- 
jours d'un  pas  ferme  a  raccomplissemeui 
de  ses  g^rands  desselns.  Les  larmes  qu'a 
co<kt^  cette  r^oltttiou  a  I'empereur  suf* 
fisent  a  la  gloire  de  ma  mere. 

The  project  of  the  senatus  consuUus 
was  then  drawn  up,  and  consisted  of 
but  six  lines.  Its  brevity  is  certainly 
remarkable : 

**  Que  le  mariage  oontract^  autre 
remperew  Napoleon  et  Josephine  ^tait 
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<*  Qae  rimpehitrice  Josephine  con- 
serrerait  le  litre  et  le  nog  d'imp^ratrice- 
reine  couronu^ ; 

*'  Que  son  donaire  ^tait  fiz^  «  une 
rente  anoaelle  de  deux  millions  de  francs 
tot  le  tr^r  de  I'^tat." 

Thus  the  civil  marriage  was  at  an 
end ;  but  Pius  VII.  was  not  a  likdy 
man  to  consent  to  this  measure,  as  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  exigencies  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  yet  to  have  the  air 
of  shewing  a  profound  rsspect  for  the 
religious  convictions  of  France,  he 
directed  tlie  national  clergy  to  carry 
the  measure  into  effect ;  and,  after 
some  negotiations  on  the  subject,  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage  was  confirmed 
by  the  metropolitan  clergy. 

Politique.  Yes,  thus  was  consum- 
mated one  of  the  most  scandalous  and 
atrocious  acts  of  individual  wrong  and 
imperial  tyranny  ever  yet  recorded  in 
the  ))age  of  history. 

Critique,  But,  when  Napoleon  had 
dissolvcKl  the  marriage  with  Josephine, 
he  had  made  no  arrangement,  no  ne- 
gotiation, with  any  court  for  his  future 
matrimonial  engagement.  Most  cer- 
tainly, however,  the  first  views  of  the 
emperor  were  towards  the  court  of 
Russia.  On  the  24th  of  November, 
the  Duke  de  Cadore  addressed  to  the 
Duke  de  Vicence  a  despatch,  in  which 
it  was  to  be  alleged  that,  as  soon  as 
the  reports  of  tlie  divorce  had  been 
put  in  circulation,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander had  said  that  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Anne,  was  at  the  disposal  of 
Napoleon.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
was  to  be  sounded  in  the  following 
rather  hrtaque  and  unceremonious  lan- 
guage: 

'*  J'ai  lien  de  penser  que  Temperenr 
Napol^n,  preset  par  toute  la  France,  se 
dispose  au  divorce.  Pois-je  mander 
qu'on  peat  compter  sur  votre  sceurl  Que 
votie  majesty  y  pense  ieux  joufs  et  me 
donne  franchement  sa  reponse,  noncomme 
it  rambassadeur  de  France,  mala  comme 
ii  une  personne  passionn^e  pour  les  deux 
families.  Ce  n  est  point  une  demande 
formelle  que  je  vous  fais,  c'est  un 
6panchement  de  vos  intentions  que  je 
sollicite." 

On  the  13lh  of  December,  the  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs  informed  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
first,  th*it  the  emperor  preferred  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander;  se- 
cond, that  the  emperor  was  in  the 
greatest  hurry  to  assure,  by  the  birth 


of  children,  the  descent  of  the  down 
in  a  direct  line;  and,  third,  that  the 
emperor  attached  little  importance  to 
any  secondary  conditions — not  evea 
by  the  difference  of  religion:  but  that, 
before  the  end  of  January,  he  desired 
to  know  decidedly  upon  what  fee  might 
calculate.  Tlie  personal  consent  of 
this  prince  was  not  doubtful ;  for,  in 
the  first  communication  which  he  made 
on  the  subject  to  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
cence, he  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

'<  Pour  moi,  cela  me  convient  fort ; 
cette  id6e  me  sourit  mdme,  et,  dant  uoa 
opinion,  ma  sceor  ne  pent  rien  faire  de 
mieux  pour  elle  et  pour  lea  af&ires  en 

S^nknX',  mais  nn  ukase,  ainai  que  la 
emiere  volont^  de  mon  pere,  donne  4 
ma  mere  la  libre  disposition  da  aes  filles. 
Ses  id^  ne  sont  pas  toujours  d*acooid 
avec  mes  voeux,  ni  avee  la  politiqiie,  pas 
m^e  avec  la  raison.  Qoand  je  pailai  a 
Tempereur  a  Erfnrtb  da  deair  qtTavauitt 
•es  v^ritaUes  amis  comma  sea  plus  fid^es 
serviteura  de  voir  sa  dynastie  6tahlie  par 
dc«  enfans,  il  n$  me  r^ndit  fif«  vagvu 
mmt,  Je  cms  quHl  ne  partageait  pas 
vos  id^es.  Je  ne  fis  done  rien.  Depnis, 
n'ajrant  rien  pr^r6,  je  ne  puis  pas  vous 
r^pondre  aujourdliui.  Si  cela  d^pendait 
de  moi.  vous  auries  ma  parole  avant  da 
sortir  de  mon  cabinet.** 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  ambas- 
sador demanded  a  categorical  reply 
within  six  days.  The  six  days  expired 
—  the  dowager  empress  made  many 
objections — and  the  Duke  de  Vioence 
informed  the  emperor,  that,  unless 
within  ten  days  he  should  be  told  that 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place,  it 
would  be  considered  that  Russia  had 
declined.  Defeated  in  these  nerotia- 
tions,  the  emperor  then  resolved  oo 
addressing  himself  to  Austria;  he  con- 
voked the  grand  dignitaries  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  Corsican  dynasty,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows : 

*'  Je  n*ai  pas,  dit  rempereur,  renone^ 
Sana  effort,  aant  regret,  a  mon  aneienne 
union,  qui  r^pandait  du  moina  quelqae 
douceur  sur  ma  vie  int^enre.  Si,  dans 
I'esp^rance  que  Tempire  attache  a  one 
autre  union,  je  pouvais  ne  consulter  <jae 
mon  sentiment  personnel,  c'est  an  mihen 
des  jeunes  Aleves  de  la  L6g^on  d'Hon- 
neor,  parmi  les  iilles  des  braves  de  la 
France,  que  j'iraia  choiair  one  noavdle 
compagne,  et  je  donnerais  a  la  France, 
pour  imp^ntnce,  celle  ooe  ses  qiiafit6i 
et  ses  vertns  rendraient  la  plus  digue  dn 
trOne:  mais  il  faut  s'accomnoder  aaz 
moems  de  son  siecle,  aox  habitades  das 
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aaties  ^tato,  tnz  oonfflMneM  dont  U 
pc^itiqae  a  hit  des  deroin.  Dm  toaTe- 
rains  out  d^air^  TaUtanoe  do  mea  pioohaa, 
at  je  croia  qo'il  ii*ea  aat  aaamtenant  ancon 
aoqual  ^e  ne  puiaae  offrir  avee  confianoe 
mon  alliance  peraonneUe.  Troiafomillea 
r^gnantea  poarraient  donner  ane  impte* 
trice  a  la  rrance :  celle  da  Ruarie,  celle 
d'Aatricbe,  ceQe  de  Saza.  Je  roua  ai 
rtunis  pour  examiner  avec  roas  quelle 
aat  c^e  de  cea  troia  alHancea  a  laqnelle 
la  pr^rence  pent  ^tre  due." 

At  the  request  of  Napoleon,  each 
apoke  io  his  turn ;  and  some  were  in 
niTour  of  the  house  of  Saxony ;  others, 
of  Austria.  The  recollection  of  Marie 
Antoinette  was  apprehended,  was  likely 
to  produce  in  all  minds  a  painful  im- 
pression ;  and  this  was  relied  on  as  an 
argument  against  an  Austrian  marriage. 

PolUique.  Hiere  is  one  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  Napoleon,  which  is  worth 
recording  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  that 
is  relative  to  the  question,  Whether 
there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  crime 
between  the  murder  of  a  king — as,  for 
instance,  Louis  XVI. — and  that  of  his 
queen,  Marie  Antoinette  ?  The  words 
of  Napoleon  were  as  follow : 

"  11  y  a,  diaait-il,  one  grande  differ* 
ence  entra  la  mort  de  Marie  Antoinette 
et  celle  de  Louis  XVL  Quoique  ce 
prince  ne  m^ritAt  paa  son  malheur,  telle 
eat  la  condition  dea  roiB:  lear  vie  ap- 
partient  a  tout  le  monde.  11  n'y  a  qu'euz 
qui  ne  puiaaent  paa  en  dispoeer.  Un 
asaaasinat,  une  conapiration,  un  coup  de 
canon,  tellea  aont  leura  chances;  C6aar 
et  Henri  IV.  ont  6t6  aasasain^s.  L' Alex- 
andre dea  Gieca  Tefit  ^t6,  a'il  e&t  t^u 
plus  long  temps ;  maia  une  femme  qui 
n'arait  que  dea  bonneura  sans  poaroir, 
une  princease  ^trangere,  le  plua  aacr^ 
dea  otagea,  la  trainer  du  trdne  a  I'^ha* 
faud,  a  trarers  toua  lea  outragea,  11  y  a 
B  plua  que  parricide." 

All  the  Members.  Bravo  I  bravo! 
C'est  vmi !  c*est  vrai !  II  y  a  1^  plus 
que  parricide ! 

Critigve.  M.  Bignon  pretends,  that 
Russia  afterwards  dianged  her  mind ; 
but  it  was  then  too  late,  and  Napoleon 
drew  up  the  following  letter  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  which  was 
to  form  the  basis  of  his  despatch  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg : 

**  Faitee  connahra  au  Due  de  Vioenca 
qu'un  conaeil  a  eu  lieu  il  y  a  pen  de 
jouia,  et  que  lea  oplniona  ont  M  par- 
tap^  entre  lea  piineeaaea  Ruase  et  Au- 
tnchienna^  qu'ellea  aont  paitag^  en 
Franca  pvticulierement  i  canaa  da  la 
laligkm;  que  lea  paraoanef  qui attacbent 


le  moina  dimportanee  k  la  religion,  ne 
peuvent  s*aecoatamer  k  lld^  de  ne  paa 
voir  rimp^ratrioa  anivra  lea  e^r^moaiea 
de  r^gliae  il  cdt^  de  remparaur;  qua  la 
pr6aence  d*un  papa  parait  un  plaa  grand 
mconv<hiieot  eucoire,  et  (|ue  oe  atrait 
montrer  une  grande  inftnoritft  qua  da 
cottstater,  par  une  convention,  la  pr6* 
aence  d'un  pape  aux  Tuileriea. 

"  Voua  ajouteres  que  cea  lignes  ^taiant 
^critea  loraque  le  courier  du  21  eat  ar» 
riv6,  et  que  vous  avez  interrompu  votra 
lettre  pour  d^hifirer  lea  d^p^hea  dont 
il  4tait  porteur ;  que  remparaur  y  a  re* 
marqn^  qua  la  prinoesaa  Anne  n*raut  paa 
encore  nubile ;  qne  quelqnefoia  lea  fiUaa 
restent  deux  aan^ea  entre  lea  presuara 
aignea  de  nubility  et  la  maturity :  t^ 
reater  troia  ans  aana  eap^imnea  d  avoir 
dea  eofana  contrarierait  lea  intentiona  da 
Tempereur  ;  que,  d*un  autre  cdt^,  le 
terme  de  dix  joura  ^tait  expir6,  et  que, 
leSl,  il  n*y  avait  aucune  reponse;  qua 
aa  majeat^  ne  peut  concevoir  comment, 
quand  IMmp^ratrice  m^  a  dona6  aon 
oonaentement,  quand  I'opinion  de  la  prin- 
ceaae  Catherine  eat  favorable,  on  ne  donne 
pas  de  r^nae  poaitive ;  que  cea  d^lais 
Gontrastent  avec  le  d^vofiment  et  Fem* 
preaaement  de  TAotriche ;  que  sa  ma* 
jest^  compte  tenir  demain  un  conaeil  pour 
fixer  cette  incertitude,  n'ayant  plua  de 
temps  a  perdre }  qu*n  avait  H6  question 
k  Erfurth  de  la  princeaae  Anne,  maia 
que  sa  majesty  aerait  auifisamment  libra, 
non  d*un  engagement,  puiaqu'il  n'jr 
en  a  jamais  eu,  maia  d'une  obligation 
de  tacite  honn^tet^,  que  lui  tmpoaait 
aon  amiti^  pour  Fempereur  Alexandre, 
par  le  d^lai  d'un  moia  quHl  a  mis  i 
r^pondre . . . . " 

Napoleon  directed  the  ambas8ador4 
as  soon  as  the  contract  had  been  signed 
by  the  Prince  SchvTarzenberg,  to  write 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  St.  Peters* 
burg  that  the  emperor  had  decided 
for  the  Austrian.  On  the  8th,  the 
Duke  de  Cadore  and  the  Prince  de 
Schwarzenberg  signed  the  contract. 
On  the  27th,  it  was  announced  to  the 
senate  that  the  Prince  de  Wagram  do 
proceed  to  Vienna,  to  demand  the  hand 
of  the  princess's  daughter  in  marriage. 
On  the  7th  of  March  the  demand  was 
made,  and  on  the  11th  it  took  place 
by  proxy.  On  the  13th,  the  new  em- 
press left  Vienna;  the  marriage  vras 
celebrated  on  the  1st  of  April  at 
St.  Cloud ;  and  on  the  next  day  she 
made  her  solemn  entry  into  Paris,  and 
received  at  the  Tuileries  the  nuptial 
benediction. 

M.  Bignon  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  prove  that  Roma  was  much 
disooDoerted  by  this  mtfriage,  bot  I 
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Tk€  PretiJent,  Your  rtoi«ie»  bio« 
ther  (Diitiquty  iias  been  ail«iif«bly 
executed;  and  I  proMMe,  noi  a  me- 
mory of  Napoleon  Ikionaparte,  but 
that  of  "  Brother  Critlque^*^  member 
df**our  club." 

rijt  was  now  half-|wt  eleven.  The 
«tileiiary  Pill  of  Fare"  bad  not  yet 
been  gone  through ;  the  *'  Political 
Bill  of  Fane ''  liad  not  yet  been  boked 
to  (  and  tbft  quettioo  beeaoM  pretsing. 
What  Wit  10  be  done?  It  wai  re* 
solved  to  pottpoue  tbe  re»t  of  the  ^  Li* 
terary  Bill  of  Fare,''  and  to  look  lor  a 
few  minutely  iuH  by  way  of  a  glance, 
at  the  politiou  onej 


POLITIC^.  BILL  or  FAKE, 

[The  how  of  midmgkl  was  mpidly 
ftpproaching — the  bottles  were  /coking 
empty —  the  tapers  were  waxing  low  — 
alleges  turned  to  the  President  ;  but  in 
vain :  fvr  the  Pkesidekt  loohtd  sleepy^ 
andJoun  Bull  hummed  a  line — 

««  Ws*rt  ft'  nodiin,  mid,  mid,  n^ddin." 

This  tocf  irresistible ;  and  those  who 
understood  the  joke  bursi  into  a  lomijit 
qflwghter,] 

The  President.  Come,  gentlemep^ 
diarge  your  glasses ;  {  have  a  toast  \o 
propose  to  yoUf  wbidi  you  cannot  re*- 
fuse  to  drink :  -^  "  The  pifor  Jive  per 
centers  /" 

John  Bull,  Alk)w  me  to  read,  sir, 
tbe  lament  of  a  live  per  center,  which 
1  have  just  sketched  out  i 

Oh  i  tfie  dm  are  gMie,  when  the  dear 

Mj  pockets  lined ; 
W  ben  mends  snd  children,  parents,  wiree. 
Both  supped  and  dineid ! 
New  istock  may  cemsy 
New  remtet  may  bloom. 
On  a  much  narrower  scale. 
But  there^  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  tbem, 

As  in  the  -  Fives  /" 
Oh,  there's  notbine  half  so  sweet  in  them, 
Asuitbe<'^etr 

Though  Gonin*  to  purest  fit^e  nay  soar, 
With  his  wild  ])lan ; 
Thourii  be  win  the  fools. 
Who  frowned  before 
At  this  bad  man, 


Hell 

Ai<9y  soiweec 
In  aU  his  preasot  fiune, 
As  whan  first  I  shewed  to  Mary's  eyaa 
Tbe  deacsst  '*  Fims," 

And,  sit  evecy  phrase. 

She  stopped  to  spell 
That  sweet  w«rd,  "  fim  T 

Oh !  tbe  beaateons  scrip  is  ne'er  fergic* 

Oftbedear"F«i>«,'* 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  die  greenest  spot 
Of  both  our  lires ! 
But,  oh,  'tis  fled  ! 
l*he'*FtMx"  are  dead! 
l^e  bill  will  pass  the  house ! 

Twas  a  light 
Which  ne'er  can  shine  sgain 
On  my  poor  days ! 
Oh,  'twas  a  light  which  ne*er  can  shine 
again 
On  Biy  poor  days  I 

[All  the  Members  lamhed  right  jo- 
viaify  at  this  jeu  dresprit,  and  the 
President  culled  out  the  nert 
article  — 

"  X^E   POOR  ARCHBISUOP  OF  POSEM," 

JohnBulL^ 
Sound  the  loud  ttmbral  o'er  land  and  e'sr 

sea, 
Tbe  good  king  has  triumphed,  his  people 

are  free ! 
Sing,  for  the  plot  of  the  Papists  is  broken, 
Their  priests  and  their  priestlings,  all 

bedeck'd  and  bedizenM ! 
How  rain  was  their  boasting !  the  king 

hath  but  spoken, 
And  tbe  chief  of  the  plotters  is  locked 

up  in  prison ! 
Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  land  and  o*er 

sea, 
For  Prussia  has  triumphed,  and  Posen 

is  free  tf 

The  President,  Tbe  next  article  on 
the  list,  ares  freres,  is  ^  Thb  rooa 
Popi,"  which  was  there  ineerled  lo 
call  to  your  recollection  hii  signal  de- 
feat in  the  Bheniih  proTtnoea  hj  the 
good  King  of  Prussia. 

John  Bull.  Allow  me  to  read,  sir,  the 
letter  of  his  hoUness  to  tbe  Arcbhi^K>p 
of  Cologne,  on  his  being  sent  to  priaoq : 
Dear   **  Aroh,"-^ While  my  senrant  is 

mending  my  stays. 
Which  I  thought  wouU  go  smaah  with 

me  one  of  these  day^ 
I  take  up  my  pen,  though  I  m  fuQ  to  the 

thn    ■ 


Ihrotde, 
To  fife  yeu 

and  ink.hottle. 


my  pen 


*  The  name  of  tiie  depnty  who  first  proposed  to  reduce  the  five  per  cen4e» 
t  This  iaqnompttt  was  intended  to  eommemeeste  the  arreal  md  i ^ 
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So,  tbat  berettc  fellow  has  sent  70U  to 
prison ; 
And  put  jou  in  durance,  and  pisoiy* 
too! 
For  this  be  shall  snffer,  for  yeafs  bj  the 
dizen: 
Whilst  no  tears  shall  bo  shed,  Arch, 
by  me  or  by  you. 
But  this  not's  enough ;  so  I  write  to  pur 
friends 
la  Belgium  and  Posen,  and  to  all  in 
those  quarters. 
To  get  up  a  plot  which  shall  ne*er  know 


pa  DIG 
lead. 


Bat  descend  from  ihwmarirei  lo  thsiic 

sons  and  thair  dwgbieffv. 
Oh  I  yield  doI  ^  atf  to  tlie  thfMU  or 

the  teacs. 
The  oHkis  or  ^yers^  of  these  hef<etip 

knaves; 
But  get  up  a  row,  on  tiie  banks  of  the 

Rhine, 
And  make  them  bdiere  they  are  treated 

as  slaves/' 

All  the  Members,  Uswol  ^wo\ 
That's  tiM  best  of  aU  I 

PolUique.  Tliere^s  a  gneat  conspiracy 
goMg  OD  juit  now  in  Bm^pd,  ao  tlie 
part  of  the  Papists,  against  Uie  Pro- 
testants. 

Ail  Ihe  Members,  C'est  vrai!  c'est 
viai  i  Theoeface  it  is,  more  than  ever» 
our  bounden  duty  to  support  l* Europe 
Protestanle. 

The  Frenknt.  "*  To  the  health  rf 
the  King  of  Prussia  J  P* 

[Oh,  whid  a  voHei/  cf  shouts,  hurras  / 
hurras  !  and  huzzas  !  htazas  f  suc- 
ceeded ihe  aunouncement  of  this 
toast/  It  was  drunk  in  Clos 
Vougeoty  with  eighteen  times  eight- 
een cheers^ 
John  Bull.  Do  let  us  all  sing  one 
slave  of  "  God  save  the  King." 

All  the  Members,  Certainly!  cer- 
tainly 1  And  the  first  verse  was  thun- 
dered out  in  right  gallant  style,  though 
by  some  few  faults  in  the  pronunciation. 
The  President.  The  next  article  is, 
"  Poor  Molk*  on  his  last  Legs." 

John  Bull. — 
There  was  a  little  JV^ole,  aad  he  had  a 
little  soul. 
And  he  said,  "  Little  soul,  let  us  \xj, 
try,  try. 


Whether  it's  within  our  reach 
To  make  a  little  speech, 
J|i#t  between  little  you  and  little  I,  I,  I." 
Then  said  Mol^^  little  soul, 
Peeping  from  her  little  hole, 
**1  protest,  little  man,  you  are  stout, 
stout,  stout  \ 
But,  if  it's  not  uncivil, 
Proy  tell  me.  What  the  devil 
AflMt  fffr  titlie  little  speech  be  about, 
bout,  bout  r 

All  the  Members.  Well,  and  what 
svas  tliiC  speech  tibout  ? 

John  ^dl.  OhI  it  is  too  bAe  wm 
to  tell  you  ti)t  spteefa,  baU  in  it  il»uC 
Hallways  and  canals.  And  be  mode 
as  much  splutteraag  as  a  duck  in  a 
wasli-hand  basto,  or  a  moooeaif  in  a 
wasliing-tMb. 

All  the  Members,  Ah,  ab,  alil  a 
mooncalf  in  a  washing-tub!  Pauvre 
Mole! 

PolUique.  If 'imperle,  nMmporte :  be 
will  soon  be  out.  The  railroad  must 
be  a  road  4o  his  jruin^ 

The  President.  Come,  g^^Xlfroen, 
there's  not  a  moment  to  lose;  sp  if# 
must  pass  over  the  poor  pasha  of 
Egypt. 

John  Bull.  Merely  observing  that 
Dr.  Bowring,  perceiving  thai  the  pasha 
is  about  to  lose  his  son,  and  that  he 
(the  doctor)  has  ioit  KitflMMiodc,  has 
entreated  the  pisha  to  confer  on  him 
the  title  of  M.  P. 

Cancan,  How  can  that  be  ?  there 
is  no  representative  government  in 
Egypt. 

John  Bull.  Oh,  no.  But  M.  P.  is 
to  be  *.*  Member  of  the  Pyramids  l" 

Scaiuhle.  What,  then,  does  the  doc- 
tor intend  to  take  the  vacant  place  in 
£^pt  occaaioRad  by  the  romoval  of 
the  Luxor  to  Paris  ? 

^alUique,  ^le  might  thee,  indeed, 
spout  with  authority;  and  ss^,  he 
looked  down  upon  the  Westminster 
from  tlie  elevation  of  forty  centuries ! 

[But,.Time  will  not  be  cheate4i either 
by  wit  or  women,  much  less  by  "  our 
club.**  So  the  clock  struck  twelve^  and 
the  candles  were  put  otu/l 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


*  MtiewgssiAe*  8>mooac»lf,  and  midlet  the  •oalf  of  a  ieg ;  so,  somehow  or  other, 
the  poor  Count  must  he  a  calf.  One  thing  all  will  admit,  that  he  does  Ihe  kiSBt  he 
can  to  proTe  that^he  bafeftga  to  UMttgeous. 
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BY  WILLIAM  MAOmVi  LL.D. 

No.  VI. 

C|f  :§wmu\  of  flUjftillf^* 

Od.  n,  11-97. 

[Af^er  the  death  of  the  suiton^  Mercury  conducts  their  souls  to  Hades,  where 
they  meet  the  shades  of  the  departed  heroes  of  the  IVojan  war.  Acbtiles  laments 
to  AgamenmoD  the  cruel  fate  which  took  off  so  renowned  a  chieftain  as  the 
King  of  Men ;  and  Agamemnon,  in  reply,  contrasts  his  own  treacherous  and 
unhonoured  death  with  the  gallant  fidl  of  Achilles  in  the  field,  surrounded  by 
companions  in  arms  fighting  over  hb  body  for  a  whole  day,  amid  a  whirlwind 
of  dust,  in  a  combat  closed  oa\y  by  the  interposition  of  Jupiter ;  and  fottowed  by 
unexampled  funeral  honours  paid  to  his  remains.] 

The  ghosts  by  Leucas'  rock  had  gone, 
Orer  the  ocean  streams; 

And  they  had  passed  on  through  the 
gates  of  the  Sun, 
And  the  slumberous  land  of  Dieams. 


0j^  }t  $Mfr$  miff  k^HiKkf 
Xufuimt 
^£p9»  n  v«iWri  4^;^i  ^^Xti  tt^V" 


nS^$9  a  ^i>x^9  IinXniJhu*Axt>SH, 

Tf 

Tiff    ixxm   A«MMfi>    ijuir'    Jif^ifum 
UnXt/afn. 

fuX%9  h 

Olitm  h  Alyir^M  Um  m%}  witfM9 

hnnr$9, 
TiF   ir^w^ii  ^^   ft^mi*4i9U  Hu- 


II. 

Atid   onward   thence  to  the  Terdant 
mead, 
Flowering  with  asphodel, 
Their  course  was  led,  where  the  tribes 
of  the  dead. 
The  shadows  of  mankind,  dwelL 

III. 

Achilles  and  Patrodus  there 
They  foimd  with  Nestor's  son, 

And  Aias,  with  whom  could  as  roaldi' 
compare 
Of  the  host  of  the  Danai  nope. 

For  manly  form,  and  gallant  air. 
Save  the  stainless  Peleion. 

IV. 

Around  Achilles  pressed  the  throng 
Of  ghosts  in  the  world  below ; 

Soon  passed  Atrtdes*  shade  along. 
Ana  full  was  that  shade  of  wo. 


About  the  king  came  crowding  all 
Who,  by  a  murderous  stroke. 

With  him  were  slain  in  .Sgisthus'lnli; 
And  first  Achilles  spoke. 
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VL 

^  Twu  00C89  Atridesy  our  belief, 
That  thunder-joving  Jove 

Ne*er  bonoured  other  hero-chief 
With  equal  share  of  love. 


VII. 

•*  OvNM  wXxMf  Ti  »W  if^i$4Ttf     "  Thy  rule  a  mighty  host  obeyed, 

And  valiant  was  the  array, 
When  outside  Troy  vras  our  leaguer 
laid, 


For  many  a  woful  day. 


VIII. 

^^  Yet  did  the  gloom  of  dismal  doom 

First  on  thy  head  alight ; 
From  the  iate  that  at  birth  is  marked  to 
come 

Scaped  never  living  wight. 


IX. 


**  'CU  JffiAif  TijiSf  iwfiMVH,  ««ri^     "  Would  that  in  honour  on  the  ground, 
ciyLric.  30         W**^®  ^'8^^  ^^**  ^^*^  ^^^  ^^^' 


hiffh 
mand. 


A.f^  J*  V^,  ^ifmrti  »«;  wirfuf     Thv  fklk^  bily  had  been  found, 
%wi9ffMr  gljjjjj  ^p^u  Trojan  land. 


*' TS  »^y  r«i  TMM^y  Mir  mii|fw»  '' Where  all  the  m^  of  Achaian  blood 

n«MvMiWl    "^  TTieirchieftain's  tomb  might  raise — 

»tiii     -     ^j^        *)     i         v'  A  tomb,  in  after-times  to  have  stood, 

H»  «  W  fw   ^»  ^y«  «Mh  f^,  J^   3^^   ^„d  „^  Of  praise : 

•^••^W  But 'twas  fete  that,  by  wretched  death 

Kvjr  #  «^  r  •Urirrm  9m9drm  Ufta^$  subdued, 

rnXmrnt/*  Thou    should'st  end   thy   glorious 

days." 


'At^iiIm*  35 

'A^iAAfv, 


XI. 

<<  How  blest,"  then  said  Atrides'  shade, 

"  Thy  lot,  who  fell  in  war. 
Godlike  Achilles,  lowly  laid. 

In  Troy,  from  Argos  far. 


XII. 

<<  We  round  thy  corse,  as  slain  it  lay, 

The  bravest  and  the  best 
Of  either  host,  the  livelong  day^    j 

To  slaughterous  combat  pressedl^ 
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t7r^6rvfU0f'  40 


xaXlf 
"T3«ri  Tf  Xim(f  tea)  mXiJfmti' 


9rdAA<i  ie  r  tut^t     45 
Ti  xtiirctq* 


XIII. 

«^  MM  <4dli4y  of  dM,  tfiaf,  (Ter  the 
dead, 

In  whirlwind  fierce  arete, 
Or  the  battle-field,  all  vastly  spread, 

Did  liiy  vast  limbs  repose ; 
The  skill  forgot,  which,  whilome  sped, 

Tliy  steed  amid  the  foes  * 

*'  All  day  we  fought,  and  no  one  rfiought 

oriiokimgofthehaiM]} 
Till  a  storm  to  an  end  the  contest 
brought, 

Sent  by  high  Jove*s  coinmand. 

XV. 

"  From  the  field  of  figlu  thy  corse  wc 
bore. 

And  for  the  shipy  ^e  nrade  *, 
We  washed  Mray  the  stains  of  gore, 
And  thy  body  fair  anointed  •'er^ 

Upon  its  last  bed  laid. 

XVI. 

«  Hot  tears  did  the  eyes  of  the  Danai 
fftttt, 

And  they  cut  their  flowki|^lwir; 
Uproee  thv  wfifket  ftom  the  nrnth 
With  all  the  immortal  sen-nynj^  train, 

At  the  tidings  of  despair. 


*  Alas  !  I  know  well  how  wretched  is  my  imitation  of  the  original.  All  I  cm 
say  is,  that  others  do  not  appear  to  i«e  to  Imve'auccaedttd  much  better.  The  passngp 
occars  afiO  in  the  I6d)  Iliad ;  and  it  is  cUYfotfir  to  fitfd  that  T<fpe  h^  tVahslat^d  it 
(or,  perhaps,  hi  the  Odyt$eif,  sufTercU  it  to  be  translated)  varioii^^  ht  the  Ukd, 
hitftewioiiw  — 

"  But  wlke/e  the  rising  whirlwind  clouds  the  plains. 
Sank  in  soft  dtkst  the  mighty  chief  remains, 
And,  stretched  in  death,  forgets  d^e  guiding  reins.'' 

"  In  clouds  of  smoke,  raised  by  the  noble  fray. 
Great  and  terrific  even  in  death  you  lay, 
And  deluges  of  blood  flowed  round  you  every  way." 
I  prefer  the  latter,  inaccurate  as  it  is — for  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  thinkbgoT 
Achilles,  ^w  ffy»x^r),  m  beisg  mefsly  **  sUok  in  soft  dost.**    **  Otomt  iad  Orrific 
even  in  death  you  lay  "  is  far  more  like.    I  have  looked  thrdtigh  the  vevsions  in  other 
European  languages,  but  can  only  say  that  the  most  amusing  is  the  Putc^r — 

**  Men  vCindt  it  uitfeetrskt,  ver  van  u  legerwageii, 
Soo  fier  noch,  dat  met  schrik  de  Troijers  u  ontsagen.*' 

Ver  van  u  ligertcagen^^**  for  from  your  baggage- wagtoto,*'' or  if  we  sti«te1d  even  ennoBle 
it  into  "  thy  war.chariot "-.  is  a  wrong  translation  ;  but,  even  if  it  were  perfectly 
correct,  what  a  dilferent  sound  from  the  melancholy  harmony  of  >.iX«r/ttiy«f  l9nr»€ini*n  •' 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  te  say  tlmt  the  Dutch  Oduuey  is  a  very  remarkable  book, 
and  deserves  s6m<?llMng  hr  better  than  a  jc^tr^  noCiee.  At  all  events,  we  all  nij 
comfort  ourselves  by  fhe  reilectioo,  that  evett  Vblfll  oOuM  Hot  eeaSe  A«M«f  ^  bis 
original  tMn 

*-»*-*  *»  Ingettferiti,  anfse  in^nti  vulnere  vict»8.*'*-^a5».  X,  84tr^ 
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XVII. 

<'  Loud  ^m  ftm  ttat  vfm  itf  voiecf  of 

wail, 
And  the  host  wsm  filled  with  dread; 
And  homeward  Ihey  would,  with  hasty 
sail, 
In  their  hollow  ships  have  fled. 


"O  rfif  iv^^fim  iyd^TctTt  km)  fit- 


XVIM. 

''  Had  not  a  man,  to  whom  wa«  known 
The  wisdom  of  days  of  eld, 

Who  in  council  ever  was  wisest  shewn, 
Nestor,  their  flight  withheld  : 

For  he  spoke  to  them  thus  in  sagest 

Ani  thfir  pattie  fear  cKtpeHedr 


""I^r^i^y,    'A^yiid*,    fHk   ffuyiTf, 


XIX. 

"  '  Argives,'  he  said,  '  yoiar  steps  re- 
strain, 
Achaia*s  sons  do  not  flee ; 
His  mother  is  rising  out  of  the  main. 
With    all    the    immortal  Sea- nymph 
ttdtdft 
The  corse  of  her  son  to  iM/ 


'Afifi  K  ^'  litfnftt*    t^as   kxUu 


*Oierihcmtimmri^  V  iitfUf  ifv^/f  ir«X^^ 


XX. 

"  The  flight  was  checked — and  round 
thee  came 

The  maids  of  tHe  Sea-god  old ; 
Snd  weeping  as  tfiey  wrapt  thy  fKin>e 

in  veiis  of  heaveWy  fwd. 

XXI. 

<'  A  mournful  dirge  the  Muses  nine 

In  strains  alternate  sung, 
And  from  every  eye  the  tf^rfof  brfrte 

Through  the  Afffive  hos«  WM  wrung ; 
For  none  eould  withstnid  the  lay  divite 

Of  the  Muse's  dulcet  tongue* 

XXII. 

'^  By  day  a»d  night  for  tonrdays*  tfpaee-^ 
For  ten  days'  space  and  seven. 

Wept  we  the  men  of  moftal  race, 
And  the  deaChiess  gods  of  heaven. 

XXIII. 

<<  And  when  the  eighteenth  morning 

cam*, 

To  the  pile  thy  corte  v^  bOrtte ; 

hnd  mmf  fei  sfieep  wera  flail*  wtmd 

the  flame,  .ii,Ip 

AndstfiWoftwWiidliOfD.    ^^^^ 
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XXIV. 


<<  With  ointoMQt  rich  upon  tlie  pyre. 

And  honey  corered  oer, 
There  didst  thou  hum  in  rich  attire. 

Such  as  immortals  wore. 


iii{«i  y  ijtWk  «• 


'A;^<AAiv> 


XXV. 

'<  And  many  a  hero-chief  renowned 
Rushed  forward,  foot  and  horse. 

The  hiazing  death-pile  to  sunound 
Where  burnt  thine  honoured  corse. 

XXVI. 

<<  The  tumult  was  loud  of  that  martial 
crowd, 
Till  the  flame  had  consumed  thee 
quite; 
And  then,  when  the  dawn  of  morning 
glowed. 
We  ^ered  thy  bones  so  white. 

XXVII. 

<<  In  wateriess  wine,  and  ointment  fine, 
When  the  (ire  had  ceased  to  bum, 

We  laid  those  relics  prized  of  thine 
All  in  a  golden  urn. 


XXVIII. 

Ai«ryvr«<«  )f  )*!<•>  **  This  cosUy  gift  thy  mother  brought; 

Ai«t*   2i£f»«i     uvo    }i    «#««Aww  And  she  said  it  was  bestowed 

.^f/    '    ^^            ^*«AVT.«  By  the  god  ofwine-aressel  wrought 

H^iTTfif.                           7&  ^BytheFiie-workinggod. 


T#F  SaX«»f  fri^i^f,  ^M-ic  IIi^^mpA^* 
yf  3«»v^yT«(. 


mi^iifum  TVf&lhf  80 

rdttff 


XXIX. 

<<  And  there  are  laid  thy  bones  so  while, 
Mineled,  illustrious  chief. 

With  his,  thy  friend,  whose  fell  in  fight 
Wrought  thee  such  mickle  grief. 

XXX. 

^  Those  of  Antilochus  apart 
Are  stored— for,  of  all  the  host, 

After  Patroclus  slain,  Uiy  heart 
Him  loved  and  honoured  most. 


XXXI. 

<<  And  the  Argive  spearmen,  gathering 
round, 
Uprused  a  mighty  heap, 
For  thy  tomb,  a  large  and  lofty  idouim], 

^    Dipizedbi^^LAJVlC 
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XXXII. 


fjri  xXtvtu  'EAXurrdWf* 


•*  ^'HIh  ^«f  ^•Xwf  TM^  afi^m  tim- 
2Mf9vrrat   ti   w«i,    >m«^    hrnrvvrrmt 

or  er)  a-«^  xjiTi^iun  5i<i  ^i^i*<«AAg' 


^<  Landmark  conspicuous  there  for  ay«, 

By  Helle's  waters  wide,* 
For  men  who  may  sail  on  a  future  day, 

As  for  those  of  the  present  tide. 

XXXIII. 

<<  Thy  mother  then  tlie  cods  besought, 
Ajid  they  gave  wliat  she  chose  to  ask ; 

And  many  a  glorious  prize  she  brought, 
To  be  won  by  manly  task. 

XXXIV. 

"  I  oft  before,  when  heroes  died, 
Have  joined  beside  their  tomb 

Tl»e  youths  of  pride,  who  there  to  have 
tried 
The  feats  of  strength  have  come. 

XXXV. 

"  But  such  store  of  prize  ne'er  met  my 
eyes 
As  there  that  day  was  seen. 
Which  Thetis  brought  for  thine  ob- 
sequies, 
The  silver-footed  queen. 

XXXVI. 

"  Dear  wert  thou  to  the  gods ;  and  now, 
l£ven  in  the  world  beneath, 

Thy  endless  glory  lies  not  low, 
Achilles,  with  thy  death. 


w-5a«f,  'Ap^iAAiv. 


XXXVII. 

«  For  ever  shall  that  deathless  name 

Among  all  mankind  live ; 
For  ever  meed  of  glorious  fame 

Shall  from  all  the  world  receive." 
W.  M. 


•  By  Helle's  waters  wide  — Iw)  trXarir'EXAurcw-ry 
There  has  been  some  disputation  about  the  meaninp  of  •'X-m  in  this  pwsag® ; 
«id,  even  in  ancient  times,  tiere  was  a  suspicion  that  it  did  not  mean  «»-rfe.  but  uU. 
Chike,  the  tf avrfler.  adopte  this  interpretation ;  but  it  is  needless :  and,  besides,  the 
woVdU)re  no  such  meaiSg  in  the  days  of  Homer.  The  Hellespont  considered  as  a 
riv«  ^St^.  is  wide.'^I  may  rem'ark  that  Lord  Byron,  in  spite  of  all  his  boastmg, 
did  not  perform  the  feat  of  Leander. 


yoL.tvil.  NO.  Cit. 
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THE   YELLOWPLUSII  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MB.  DE17CEACE  AT  ^ABIS. 

No.  II. 

Chap.  V.— The  Griffin's  Claws. 


Well;  master  had  hit  the  right  nail 
OB  the  head  this  time :  thanx  to  tuck — 
tiie  crooked  one,  to  be  turt,  but  then  it 
bad  the  goold  nokb,  which  was  the  part 
Deuceace  most  valaed,  as  well  he 
should ;  being  a  connyshure  as  to  the 
rellalif  valyou  of  pretious  metals,  and 
much  preferring  virging  goold  like  tliis 
to  poor  old  battered  iron  like  my  Lady 
Griffin. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  his  fiUber  (at 
which  old  noblemin  Mr.  Deuceace 
now  snapt  his  finffers),  in  spite  of  his 
detts  (wnich,  to  do  him  Justas,  had 
never  stood  much  in  his  way),  and  in 
spite  of  his  povatty,  idleness,  extra- 
vvgans,  swindling,  and  debolcheries  of 
all  kinds  (which  an*t  generally  ?ery  &- 
vorabble  to  a  young  man  who  has  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world);  in 
spite  of  all,  there  he  was,  I  say,  at  the 
topp  of  the  trea,  the  fewcher  master  of 
a  perfect  fortun,  the  defianced  husband 
of  a  fool  of  a  wife.  What  can  mortial 
man  want  more  ?  Vishns  of  ambishn 
now  occoupied  his  soal.  Shooting 
boxes,  oppra  boxes,  money  boxes  al- 
ways full ;  hunters  at  Melton ;  a  seat  in 
the  House  ofCommios,  Heaven  knows 
whatl  and  not  a  poar  footman,  %i1io 
only  describes  what  he's  seen,  and 
can't,  in  cors,  pennytraie  into  the  idears 
and  the  busms  of  men. 

You  may  be  shore  that  the  tbree- 
cornerd  noats  came  pretty  thick  now 
from  the  Griffinses.  Miss  was  always 
a  writing  them  befbar ;  and  now,  nite, 
noon,  and  mornink,  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  sopper,  in  they  came,  till  my  pan- 
try (for  master  never  read  'em,  and  I 
carried  *em  out)  was  puffickly  intol- 
rabble  from  the  oder  of  musk,  amby- 
grease,  bargymot,  and  otiier  sense  with 
which  they  were  impregniated.  Here's 
the  contense  of  tliree  on  'em,  whidi 
I've  kept  in  my  dex  these  twenty  years 
as  skewriosities.  Faw  1  I  can  smel  *em 
at  this  very  minit,  as  I  am  copying  them 
down. 

'*  BitLY  Dog.    No.  I. 

"  Monday  nutrning,  f  o*clock, 

T>8  the  witching  hour   of  nieht 


upon  my  sleepless  pillow.  ByberHgbt 
1  am  iaditiDg  these  wrMnds  to  ikm,  mj 
Algernon.  My  brmre  and  beautifiil,  my 
soul's  lord  !  when  shall  the  tine  coow 
when  die  tedious  night  shidt  not  sepa- 
rate us,  nor  the  blessed  day  ?  TweUe  ! 
one  !  tn-o !  I  have  heard  the  bells  chime, 
and  the  quarters,  and  never  cease  to 
think  of  my  husband.  My  adored  Percy, 
pardon  the  giriisfa  confession, —  1  hare 
kissed  the  letter  at  this  plaos.  Will  thy 
lips  prsss  it  too,  and  xemaia  for  a  bm- 
meut  on  the  spot  which  has  been  equally 
saluted  by  your  Matilda  V 

This  was  the  fust  letter,  ftnd  was 
brot  to  our  house  by  one  of  the  noar 
footmin,  Fitzclarence,  at  sicks  o'clock 
IB  tlie  BMM-niiig.  I  ihoi  it  was  tar  life 
and  death,  and  woak  master  at  that 
extroroary  hour^  and  gave  it  to  bim.  I 
shall  never  forgit  him,  when  be  red  it ; 
he  cramped  it  up,  and  lifi  cust  and 
swoar,  applying  to  the  lady  who  roat, 
the  genlmn  that  brought  it,  and  me  who 
introjuiced  it  to  his  notice,  such  a  col- 
lection of  epitafs  as  I  seldom  hered, 
excep  jit  Bmmxf^.  Tlie  fact  is  thiss, 
for  a  fust  letter,  miss's  iioat  was  nftktr 
too  strong,  and  sentymentle.  But  that 
was  her  way ;  she  was  always  reading 
melancholy  stoary  books — Itiaduse  o( 
Wawsaw,  the  Sorrows  of  Mac  Whirter, 
and  sucl)  like. 

After  about  6  of  them,  roaster  never 
yoused  to  read  them ;  but  hand  id  then 
over  to  me,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
think  in  them  which  must  be  answered, 
in  order  to  kip  up  appearuntses.  The 
nex  letter  is 

"  No.  II. 

"  Beloved!  to  what  strange  madnesses 
will  passion  lead  one  !  Lady  Oriffia, 
since  your  arowal  yesterday,  has  sot 
spdcen  a  word  to  voiir  poor  Matilda; 
has  dselsred  Chat  she  will  admit  no  ose 
(beigho  !  not  stsb  you,  siy  Algemoa) ; 
nnd  has  looked  herself  iato  her  own 
dressing-room.  I  do  believe  that  she  is 
jealous,  and  fancies  that  you  were  in  lore 
with  her!  Ha,  ha!  1  could  have  told 
her  another  (ii/e—n'est-ce  pas?  Adieo, 
adieu,  adieu !  A  tliousand,  tbouiand, 
million  kisses !  M.  G. 


Lnns  aiumines  my  cbsmber.  and  falls  "  Monday  afternoom,  2  e'ciorfc" 
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Tbere  nras  another  letter  kern  before 
bedtkne ;  for  though  me  and  maiter 
called  at  die  GriflSoseti,  we  waimt  aloud 
to  enter  at  no  price.  Mortimer  and 
Fitzclarence  griad  at  me,  as  much  a« 
to  say  we  were  going  to  be  relations ; 
but  I  dont  spose  master  vi^a  very  sorry 
when  be  was  obleachd  to  come  back 
Mrithout  seeing  the  fare  objict  of  his 
affeckahns. 

Well,  on  Chewsdy  there  was  the 
same  game ;  ditto  on  Wensday ;  only, 
Dvhen  we  caUed  there,  who  sliould  we 
see  but  our  father,  Lord  Cmbs,  who 
was  waiving  his  hand  to  Miss  Kicksey, 
and  saying  he  should  be  back  to  dinner 
at  7,  just  as  me  and  master  came  up 
the  stares.  There  was  no  admittns  for 
us  though.  "  Bah  !  bah !  never  mind," 
says  my  lord,  taking  his  son  af&ckshn- 
atly  by  the  hand.  "  What,  two  strings 
to  your  bow ;  ay,  Algernon  ?  The  dow- 
ager a  little  jealous,  miss  a  little  love- 
sick. But  my  lady's  fit  of  anger  will 
vanish,  and  I  promise  you,  my  boy, 
that  you  shall  see  your  fair  one  to- 
morrow." 

And,  so  saying,  my  lord  walked  mas- 
ter down  stares,  looking  at  him  as  ten- 
der and  affeckshnat,  and  speaking  to 
him  as  sweet  as  posbill.  Master  did 
not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  lie  never 
new  what  game  his  old  fiaher  was  at ; 
only  he  somehow  felt  that  he  had  got 
his  head  in  a  net,  in  spite  of  his  suxess 
on  Sunday.  I  knew  it— I  knew  it 
quite  weU,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  old 
genlmn  igsammin  him,  by  a  kind  of 
smile  which  came  over  his  old  face, 
and  was  someihink  betwigst  the  an- 
gellic  and  the  direbolUcle. 

But  master's  dowts  were  cleared  up 
nex  day,  and  every  thing  was  bright 
again.  At  brexfast,  in  comes  a  note 
witli  inclosier,  boalh  of  witch  I  here 
copy. 

"No.  IX. 

*'  TkiiLTtday  mon'mg, 

**  Victoria,  Victoria  *  Mamma  has 
yielded  at  last ;  not  her  consent  to  our 
union,  but  her  consent  to  receive  you  as 
before ;  nnd  has  promised  to  forget  the 
past.  Silly  woman,  how  could  she  ever 
think  of  you  as  any  thing  hut  the  lover 
of  your  Matilda  1  1  am  in  a  whirl  of  de- 
licious joy  and   passionate  excitement. 

Chap.VL- 

The  Shevalier  de  TOrge,  tlie  young 
Frenchmin  whom  I  wrote  of  in  ray 
)ast,  wlko  had  been  rather  ihy  of  bis 


I  have  been  awake  all  this  long  night, 
thinking  of  thee,  my  Algernon,  and  long- 
ing for  the  blissful  hour  of  meeting. 
"  Come  !  M.  G." 

This  is  the  inclosier  from  my  lady. 

«*  1  will  not  tell  you  that  your  be- 
haviour on  Sundav  did  not  deeply  shock 
me.  I  bad  been  foolish  enough  to  think 
of  other  plans,  and  to  fancy  your  heart 
(if  you  had  any)  was  fixed  elsewhere 
thsn  on  one  at  whose  foibles  you  have 
oftea  laughed  with  me,  and  whose  person 
at  least  cannot  have  cbafmed  you. 

"  My  step-daughter  will  not,  I  pre- 
sume, marry  without  at  least  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  asking  my  con- 
sent ;  I  cannot,  as  yet.  give  it.  Have  I 
not  reason  to  doubt  whether  she  will  he 
happy  in  trusting  herself  to  you  1 

"  But  she  is  of  age,  and  has  the  right 
to  receive  in  her  own  house  all  those  who 
may  be  agreeable  to  her,— certainly  you, 
who  are  likely  to  be  one  day  so  nearly 
connected  with  her.  If  I  have  honest 
reason  to  helieve  that  vour  love  for  Miss 
Griffin  is  sincere ;  if  I  find  in  a  few 
months  that  you  yoursdf  are  still  de- 
sirous  to  ins>^y  bar,  I  can,  of  course, 
place  no  further  obstacles  in  your  way. 

'•  You  are  welcome,  then,  to  return  to 
our  hotel.  I  cannot  promise  to  receive 
you  as  I  did  of  old  j  you  would  despise 
me  if  I  did.  1  can  promise,  however,  to 
think  no  more  of  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween us,  and  yield  up  my  own  happi- 
ness for  that  of  the  daughter  of  my  dear 
husband.  L.  E.  G." 

Well,  now,  an't  this  a  manly,  strait- 
forard  letter  enough,  and  natral  from  a 
woman  whom  we  had,  to  confess  the 
truth,  treated  most  scuvvily  ?  Master 
thought  so,  and  went  and  made  a  ten- 
der, respeckful  speach  to  Lady  Griffin 
(a  little  flumry  cosU  nothink).  Grave 
and  sorrofle  he  kist  her  hand,  and, 
speakin  in  a  very  low  adgitayled  voice, 
calld  Ilevn  to  witness  how  he  deplord 
tliat  his  conduct  should  ever  have  given 
rise  to  such  an  unfortnt  ideer ;  but  if 
he  might  offer  her  esteem,  respect,  the 
warmest  and  tenderest  admiration,  he 
trusted  she  would  accept  the  same,  and 
a  deal  moar  flumry  of  the  kind,  with 
dark,  solium,  glansis  of  the  eyes,  and 
plenty  of  white  pockit  hankercher. 

lie  thought  he'd  made  all  safe.  Poar 
fool  1  he  was  in  a  net — sich  a  net  as  I 
never  yet  see  set  to  ketch  a  roag  in. 

-The  Jewel. 
visiu  while  master  was  coming  it  so 
very  strong,  now  came  back  to  his  old 
plwe  by  U«^.  s^vte  XMgV^*®".' 
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there  was  no  love  now,  though,  be- 
twigst  him  and  master,  although  the 
shevallier  had  got  bis  lady  back  agin, 
Deuceace  being  compleatly  devoted  to 
his  crookid  Veanus. 

Tlie  shevalier  was.  a  litde,  pale, 
rooddist,  insinifishnt  creature;  and  I 
shoodn*t  have  thought,  from  his  ap- 
pearants,  would  have  the  heart  to  ao 
harm  to  a  fli,  much  less  to  stand  befor 
such  a  tremendious  tiger  and  fire-eater 
as  my  master.  But  I  see  putty  well, 
after  a  week,  from  his  manner  of  going 
on — ofspeakin  at  master,  and  lookin 
at  him,  and  holding  his  lips  tight  when 
Deuceace  came  into  the  room,  and 
glaring  at  him  with  his  i's,  that  he  hated 
the  Honrabble  Algernon  Percy. 

Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Because  my 
Lady  Griffin  hated  him;  hated  him 
wuss  than  pison,  or  the  devvle,  or  even 
wuss  than  her  daughter-in-law.  Praps 
you  phansy  that  the  letter  you  have 
juss  red  was  honest ;  praps  you  amad- 
gin  that  the  sean  of  the  reading  of  the 
wil  came  on  by  mere  chans,  and  in  the 
reglar  cors  of  suckmstansies :  it  was  all 
a  game,  1  tell  you — a  reglar  trap ;  and 
that  extrodnar  clever  young  man,  my 
master,  as  neatly  put  his  foot  into  it,  as 
ever  a  pocher  dulin  fesnt  preserve. 

The  shevalier  had  his  q  from  Lady 
Griffin.  When  Deuceace  went  off  the 
feald,  back  came  De  I'Orge  to  her  feet, 
not  a  witt  less  tender  than  befor.  Por 
fellow,  por  fellow !  he  really  loved  this 
woman.  He  might  as  well  have  foln 
in  love  with  a  l^re-constructor !  He 
was  so  blindid  nnd  beat  by  the  power 
which  she  had  ^ot  over  him,  that  if  she 
told  him  blac'.  was  white,  he'd  beleave 
it,  or  if  she  ordered  him  to  commit 
murder,  he*d  do  it — she  wanted  some- 
thing very  like  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

I've  already  said  how,  in  the  fust 
part  of  their  acquaintance,  master  used 
to  lafTat  De  I'Orge's  bad  Inglish,  and 
funny  ways.  The  little  creature  had  a 
thowsnd  of  these ;  and  being  small, 
and  a  Frenchman,  master,  in  cors, 
looked  on  him  with  that  good-humoured 
kind  of  contemp  which  a  good  Brittn 
ot  always  to  show.  He  rayther  treated 
•  him  like  an  intelligent  munky  than  a 
man,  and  ordered  him  about  as  if  he'd 
bean  my  lady's  footman. 

All  this  munseer  took  in  very  good 
part,  until  after  the  quail  betwigst 
Master  and  Lady  Griffin;  when  that 
lady  took  care  to  turn  the  tables. 
Whenerer  master  and  miss  were  not 
present  (as  Fve  heard  the  servants  say), 


she  used  to  laff  at  the  sbevalliay  for  his 
obeajance  and  sivillaty  to  master.  "  For 
her  part,  slie  wondered  how  a  man  of 
his  birth  could  act  a  servnt ;  how  any 
man  could  submit  to  such  contem- 
slieous  behaviour  from  another;  and 
then  she  told  him  how  Deuceace  was 
always  snearing  at  him  behind  his 
back ;  how,  in  fact,  he  ought  to  hate 
him  corjaly,  and  how  it  was  suttnly 
time  to  shew  his  sperrit." 

Well,  the  poar  little  man  beleavd  all 
this  from  his  hart,  and  was  angiy  or 
pleased,  gentle  or  quaiisum,  igsacuy  as 
my  lady  liked.  There  got  to  be  fre- 
quint  rows  betwigst  him  and  master; 
sharp  words  flung  at  each  other  across 
the  dinner-table ;  dispewU  about  hand- 
ing ladies  their  smeling-botls,  or  seeing 
them  to  their  carridge ;  or  going  in  and 
out  of  a  room  fust,  or  any  such  iion- 
since. 

"  For  Hevn's  sake,"  I  heerd  my  lady, 
in  the  midl  of  one  of  these  tifis,  say, 
pail,  and  the  tears  trembling  in  her  is, 
"  do,  do  be  calm,  Mr.  Deuceace. 
Monsieur  de  TOrge,  I  beseech  you  to 
forgive  him.  You  are,  both  of  you,  so 
esteemed,  lov'd  by  members  of  this 
family,  that  for  its  peace  as  well  as 
your  own,  you  should  forbear  to 
quarrel.** 

It  was  on  (he  way  to  the  Sally 
Mangy  that  this  brangling  bad  begun, 
and  it  ended  jest  as  they  were  seating 
themselves.  I  shall  never  forgit  poar 
litde  De  TOrge's  eyes,  when  my  lady 
said  "  both  otyour  He  stair*d  at  my 
lady  for  a  momint,  turned  pail,  red, 
look'd  wild,  and  then,  going  round  to 
master,  shook  his  hand  as  ^  be  would 
have  wrung  it  off.  Mr.  Deuceace  only 
bowd  and  grind,  and  turned  away 
quite  stately ;  miss  heaved  a  loud  O 
^m  her  busm,  and  lookd  up  in  his 
fece  with  an  igspreshn,  jest  as  if  she 
could  have  eat  him  up  with  love ;  and 
the  little  sbevalliay  sate  down  to  his 
soop^late,and  wus  so  happy,  that  I*m 
blest  if  he  wasn't  crying!  He  thought 
the  widdow  had  made  her  declyration, 
and  would  have  him ;  and  so  thought 
Deuceace,  who  lookd  at  her  for  some 
time  mighty  bitter  and  contempshus, 
and  then  fell  a  talking  with  miss. 

Now,  though  master  didn't  choose 
to  marry  for  Lady  Griffin,  as  lie  might 
have  done,  he  yet  thought  fit  to  be 
very  angry  at  the  notion  of  her  marry- 
ing any  body  else;  and  so,  cons- 
quintly,  was  in  a  fewry  at  this  con- 
fision  which  r 
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her  parslialeaty  for  the  French  sheva- 
leer. 

And  this  I've  perseayed  in  the  cors 
of  ray  expearants  through  life,  that 
when  you  vex  him,  a  roag*s  no  longer 
a  roag ;  you  find  him  out  at  onst  wl^n 
he's  in  a  passion,  for  he  shows,  as  it 
ware,  his  cloven  foot  the  very  instnt 
you  tread  on  it.  At  least,  this  is  what 
yoiais  roags  do ;  it  requires  very  cool 
blood  and  long  practis  to  get  over 
this  pint,  and  not  to  show  vour  pashn 
when  you  feel  it,  and  snarl  when  you 
are  angry.  Old  Crabs  wouldn't  do  it; 
being  like  another  noblemin,  of  whom 
I  heard  the  Duke  of  Wellington  say, 
while  waiting  behind  his  gracis  chair, 
that  if  you  were  kicking  him  from 
behind,  no  one  standing  before  him 
wuld  know  it,  from  the  bewtiflle  smiling 
igspreshn  of  his  face.  Young  master 
hadnH  got  so  far  in  the  thie&  gram- 
mer,  and,  when  he  was  angry,  showd 
it.  And  its  also  to  be  remarked  (a 
very  profownd  observatin  for  a  foot- 
min,  but  we  have  i's  though  we  do 
wear  plush  britchis),  it's  to  be  remark- 
ed, I  say,  that  one  of  these  chaps  is 
much  sooner  maid  angry  than  another, 
because  honest  men  yield  to  other 
people,  roags  never  do;  honest  men 
Jove  other  people,  roags  only  them- 
selves; and  the  slightest  thing  which 
comes  in  tiie  way  of  thir  beloved  ob- 
ject sets  them  fewrious.  Master  hadn't 
led  a  life  of  gambling,  swindling,  and 
every  kind  of  debotch  to  be  good 
tempered  at  the  end  of  it,  I  promm  is  you . 

He  was  in  a  pashun,  and  when  he 
UMU  in  a  pashn,  a  more  insalent,  insuf- 
fiable,  overbearing  broot,  didn't  live. 

This  was  the  very  pint  to  which  my 
lady  wished  to  bring  him ;  for  I  must 
tell  you,  that  though  she  had  been  try- 
ing all  her  might  to  set  master  and  the 
shevalliay  by  the  years,  she  had  sux- 
caded  only  so  for  as  to  make  them 
bate  each  profowndly;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  the  2  cc»c  vtooAiA  fight, 

I  doan't  think  Deuceace  ever  sus- 
pected any  game  on  the  part  of  her 
ladyship,  for  she  carried  it  on  so  ad- 
miralty, that  the  quarls  which  daily 
took  place  belwigst  him  and  the  French- 
man, never  seemed  to  come  from  her ; 
on  the  contry,  she  acted  as  the  reglar 
pease-maker  between  them,  as  I've  just 
shown  in  the  tiff  which  took  place  at 
the  door  of  the  Sally  Mangy.  Besides, 
the  2  young  men,  tboach  reddy  enough 
to  snarl,  were  natrally  unwilling  to 
cum  to  bloes.    I'll  tell  you  why :  be- 


ing friends,  and  idle,  they  spent  their 
momins  as  young  feahnabbles  genrally 
do,  at  billiads,  fensing,  riding,  pistle- 
shooting,  or  some  such  improoving 
study.  In  billiads,  master  beat  the 
Frenchmn  hollow  (and  had  won  a 
pretious  sight  of  money  from  him,  but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  or,  as  the 
French  say,  ontry  noo);  at  pistle 
shooting,  master  could  knock  down 
eight  immidges  out  of  ten,  and  De 
rOrge  seven;  and  in  fensing,  the 
Frenchman  could  pink  the  Honrabble 
Algernon  down  evry  one  of  his  weskit 
buttns.  They'd  each  of  them  been  out 
more  than  onst,  for  every  Frenchman 
will  fight,  and  master  had  been  obleag'd 
to  do  so  in  the  cors  of  his  bisniss ;  and 
knowing  each  other's  curridg,  as  well 
as  tlie  fact  that  either  could  put  a 
hundrid  bolls  running  into  a  hat  at  30 
yards,  they  waim't  very  willing  to  try 
such  exparryroence  upon  their  own 
hats  with  their  own  heads  in  tliem.  So 
you  see  they  kep  quiet,  and  only 
grould  at  each  other. 

But  to-day,  Deuceace  was  in  one  of 
his  tliundering  black  burners;  and 
when  in  this  way  he  woodnt  stop  for 
man  or  devvle.  I  said  that  he  walked 
away  from  the  shevalliay,  who  had 
given  him  his  hand  in  his  sudden  bust 
of  joyfle  good-humour,  and  who,  I  do 
bleave,  would  have  hugd  a  she-bear,  so 
very  Irnppy  was  he.  Master  walked 
away  from  him  pale  and  hotty,  and, 
taking  his  seat  at  table,  no  moor  mindid 
the  brandishments  of  Miss  GrifiBn,  but 
only  replied  to  them  with  a  pshaw,  or 
a  dam  at  one  of  us  servnts,  or  abuse  of 
tlie  soop,  or  the  wind  ;  cussins  and 
swearing  like  a  trooper,  and  not  like  a 
wel-bred  son  of  a  noble  Brittish  peer. 

"  Will  your  ladyship,"  savs  he, 
slivering  off  the  wing  of  a  ptt/(y  aUy 
bashymallf  *'  allow  me  to  help  you  ? " 

"  I  thank  you !  no ;  but  1  will  trou- 
ble Monsieur  de  TOrge."  And  to- 
wards that  gnlmn  she  turned,  with  a 
roost  tender  and  fasnatng  smile. 

"Your  ladyship  has  taken  a  very 
sudden  admiration  for  Mr.  de  TOrge  s 
carving.    You  used  to  like  mine  once." 

"  You  are  very  skilful ;  but  to-day, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  partake  of 
something  a  little  simpler." 

Tlie  Frenchmn  helped;  and,  being 
so  happy,  in  cors,  spilt  the  gravy.  A 
great  blob  of  brown  sos  spurted  on 
to  master*s  chick,  and  myandrewd 
down  hb  short  collar,  and  vjfg^ngwvjrJUte 
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"  Confound  you  1 "  says  lie ;  "  M.  de 
rOrg«,  you  have  done  this  on  pur- 
pose.*' And  down  went  his  knife  and 
fork,  over  went  his  tumbler  of  wind,  a 
deal  of  it  into  poar  Miss  Griffinses 
lap,  who  lookea  frttened  and  ready 
to  cry. 

My  lady  bust  into  a  fit  of  laiHn^ 
peel  upon  peel,  as  if  it  was  tlie  best 
joak  in  the  world.  De  TOrge  giggled 
and  grind  too.  **  Pardt^ng/*  says  he ; 
"  rneul  pardongf  monn  share  mnn" 
seer***  And  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  done  it  again  for  a  penny. 

The  little  Frenchman  was  quite  in 
exstsis :  lie  found  himself  all  of  a  suddn 
at  the  very  top  of  the  trea ;  and  the 
lafT  for  onst  turned  against  his  rtvle,  lie 
actialy  had  the  ordassaty  to  propose  to 
my  lady  in  English  to  take  a  glass  of 
wind. 

*•  Veal  Jou,"  savs  he,  in  his  jamn, 
"  take  a  glasof  Mad^re  viz  me,  mi  ladi?*' 
And  he  looked  round,  as  if  he*d  igsack- 
ly  hit  the  English  manner  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

"  Wiih  the  greatest  pleasure,"  says 
J^dy  G.  most  graciously  nodding  at 
him,  and  gazing  at  him  as  she  drenk 
up  the  wind.  She'd  refused  master 
befor,  and  this  didn*t  increase  his  good 
humer. 

Well,  they  went  on,  master  snarling, 
snapping,  and  swearing,  making  him- 
self, I  must  confess,  as  much  of  a 
blaggard  as  any  1  ever  see;  and  my 
lady  employing  her  time  betwigst  him 
and  the  shevalliay,  doine  every  think 
to  irratate  master,  and  flatter  the 
Frenchmn.  Desert  came ;  and,  by  this 
time,  miss  was  stock-still  with  fright, 
the  chevaleer  half  tipsy  with  pleasure 
and  grata  fied  vannaty.  My  lady  puf- 
fickly  raygent  with  smiles,  and  master 
Woo  with  rage. 

**  Mr.  Deuceace,"  says  my  lady,  m 
a  most  winning  voice,  after  a  little 
chaffing  (in  which  she  only  worked 
him  up  moar  and  moar),  **  may  I 
trouble  you  for  a  few  of  those  grapes  ? 
they  look  delicious.*' 

For  answer,  master  seas*d  hold  of 
the  grayp  dish,  and  sent  it  sliding  down 
the  table  to  De  TOrge;  upsetting,  in 
his  way,  fruit-plates,  glasses,  dickan- 
ters,  and  Heaven  knows  what. 

"  Monsieur  de  I'Orge,"  says  he, 
slioutiiig  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  have  the    goodness   lo    help  Lady 


Griffin.    She  wanted  my  grapes  lone- 
ago,  and  has  found  out  they  are  sourl^ 

»  «  «  • 

There  was  a  dead  paws  of  a  mo-* 

roent  or  so. 

♦  #  •  * 

"  JA.'*'  says  my  lady,  "»o»o  osez 
nCmsHUer^  devant  met  genSf  dam  ma 
propre  tnaisan  —  cesl  par  trap  fort, 
tnomievr**  And  up  she  got,  and  flung 
out  of  the  room.  Miss  followed  her, 
screeching  out,  "  Mamma  —  for  God*s 
sake—  I^dy  Griffin  T*  And  here  the 
door  slammed  on  the  pair. 

Her  ladyship  did  very  well  to  speak 
French.  De  COrge  would  not  kat/e 
understood  her  else;  as  it  vras,  he  heard 
quite  enough ;  and  as  the  door  clikt 
too,  in  the  presents  of  me,  and  Messeers 
Mortimer  and  Filzclarence?  the  hmWj 
footmen,  he  walks  round  to  nny  master, 
and  hits  him  a  slap  on  the  &ce,  and 
says,  *^  Trends  ^a,  menteur  et  Utche!** 
Which  means,  *<  take  that,  you  liar  and 
coward  !'* —  raylher  strong  igspreshns 
for  one  genlmn  to  use  to  another. 

Master  staggered  back,  and  kx^ed 
bewildered ;  and  then  he  gave  a  kind 
of  a  scream,  and  then  he  made  a  raft 
at  the  Frenchman,  and  then  roe  and 
Mortimer  flung  ourselves  upon  him, 
whilst  Fitzclarence  imbraced  the  she- 
rail  iay. 

•*  A  demain!^  sayS  he,  clinching  his 
little  flst,  and  walking  away,  not  very 
sorry  to  git  off. 

When  he  was  fairly  down  stares,  we 
let  go  of  master;  who  swallowed  a 
gobitt  of  water,  and  then  pawsing  a 
little,  and  pulling  out  his  pus,  he  pre- 
sented to  Messeers  Mortimer  and  Fiiz- 
chirence,  a  luydor  each.  *•  I  will  give 
you  five  more  to-morrow,"  says  he, 
"  if  you  will  promise  to  keep  this 
secrit. 

And  then  he  walked  into  the  ladies. 
"If  you  knew,"  says  he,  going  up  to 
Lady  Griffin,  and  speaking  yery  slow 
(in  cors  we  were  all  at  the  kea-hole), 
"  the  pain  I  liave  endured  in  the  last 
minute,  in  consequence  of  the  rudeness 
and  insolence  of  which  I  liave  been 
guilty  to  your  ladyship,  you  would 
think  my  own  remorse  was  punishment 
sufficient,  and  would  grant  me  pardon." 

My  lady  bowed,  and  said  she  didn't 
wish  for  explanations.  Mr.  Deuceace 
Wi\s  her  daughter's  guest,  and  not  hers ; 
but  slie  certainly  would  never  demean 


■  In  the  long  dialoguea,  we  have  generally  ventured  to  change  the  pecuJnr 
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liersalf  by  skiing  again  at  table  whh 
Iiin.  And  m  aayingi  oot  sbe  boltid 
again. 

'<OhI  Algernon  1  Algernon!"  says 
miss,  in  taen,  **  what  is  this  dreadful 
iBTstery—  tbeae  fearful,  stiocliing  Quar- 
rels? Tell  me,  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened? Where,  where  is  the  che- 
TaKcr?" 

Master  smiled,  and  said,  "  Be  under 
no  alarmi  iriy  sweetest  Matilda.  De 
rOrge  did  not  undersand  a  word  of  the 
dispute  ;  he  was  loo  much  in  lore  for 
that.  He  is  but  gone  away  for  half  an 
hotir,  I  believe;  and  will  return  to 
coflee." 

i  knew  what  master's  game  was,  for 
if  miss  had  got  a  hinkling  of  ttie 
qimrrel  betwigst  him  and  the  French- 
man, we  sliould  have  had  her  scream- 
ing at  the  Uotel  Mirabeu^  and  the 
juke  and  all  to  pay.  He  only  stopt 
for  a  few  minuitf,  and  ciimfttted  her, 
and  then  drove  oflfto  his  friend.  Captain 
•Bullseye^  of  tlie  Rifles ;  with  whom,  I 
spose^  be  talked  over  this  unplesnt 
btsniss.  We  fownd,  at  our  hotel,  a 
note  from  De  TOrge,  saying  where  his 
secknd  Was  to  be  seen. 

Two  noomings  after  there  was  a 
parrowgraf  in  Gullynanny't  Meuinger, 
which  I  hear  beg  leaf  to  tmnscribe : 

"  Fearful  DueL — Yesterday  mominff> 
at  six  0  eloek,  a  meeting  took  place,  m 
the  Bok  de  Bouloffne,  between  tbe 
Hon.  A.  P.  D — ce— ce,  a  voimger  son 
of  the  Karl  of  Cr — bs,  and  the  Chevalier 

de  ro .    The  chevalier  was  attended 

by  Maior  de  M ,  of  the  Hoy  id  Guard, 

and   the  Hon.   Mr.  V by  Captain 

B— lis — ye,  of  the  British  Rifle  Corps* 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  this  deplorable  affair,  the 
dispute  originated  in  the  house  of  a 
lovely  lady  (one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  our  embassy),  snd  the  duel 
took  phi<^  on  the  nomfaig  ensuing* 


"  The  ebevalier  (the  challenged  party, 
and  the  moat  accomplished  amateur 
swordsman  in  Paris)  waved  his  right 
of  choosinr  the  weapons,  and  the  oom- 
bat  took  place  with  pistols. 

"  The  combatants  were  placed  at  forty 
paces,  with  directions  to  advance  to  a 
barrier  which  separated  them  only  eight 
paces.  Each  was  furnished  with  two 
pistols.  Monsieur  de  TO— ^  fired  aU 
moat  imtiediately,  and  the  ball  took 
etfect  in  the  left  wrist  of  bis  aotagonist, 
who  dropped  the  pistol  which  be  held  in 
that  hand.  He  fired,  however,  directly 
with  his  right,  and  the  chevalier  fell  to 
the  ground,  we  fear  mortally  wounded. 
A  ball  has  entered  above  his  hip-joint, 
and  there  is  very  little  hope  thaMe  can 
recover. 

**  We  have  heard  that  the  cause  of  this 
desperate  duel  was  a  blow,  which  the 
chevalier  ventured  to  ^ve  to  the  Hon. 
Mr,  D.  If  so,  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  unusual  and  determined  manner  in 
which  the  duel  was  fought* 

"  Mr.  Deu-^a— e  returned  to  his  hotel ; 
whither  his  exeelleat  father,  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  of  Cr — bs,  immediately  has* 
tened  on  hearing  of  the  sad  news,  and  is 
now  bestowing  on  his  son  the  most  af- 
fectionate parental  attention.  The  news 
only  reached  his  lordship  yesterday  at 
noon,  while  at  breakfast  wiUi  his  excel- 
lency. Lord  Bobtail,  our  ambassador. 
The  noble  earl  fainted  on  receiving  tlie 
intelligence ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  shock 
to  his  own  nerves  and  health,  persisted 
in  passing  last  night  by  the  couch  of  his 
son." 

And  so  he  did.  '*  This  is  a  sad  busi- 
ness, Charles,"  says  my  lord  to  me, 
after  seeing  his  son,  and  settling  himself 
down  in  our  salong.  "  Have  you  any 
segars  in  the  house  ?  And,  hark  ye, 
send  me  Up  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some 
luncheon,  lean  certainly  not  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  dear  boy." 


Chap*  VII.— The  Coksovtnsies. 


The  shevalliay  did  not  die,  for  the 
ball  came  out  of  it's  own  accord^  in  the 
midst  o(  a  violent  fever  and  inflam- 
mayshti  which  Was  brot  on  by  the 
wound.  He  was  kep  in  bed  for  d 
weeks  tlKMigh,  and  dia  not  recorer  for 
a  long  time  after. 

As  for  roaster,  his  lott,  Vm  sorry  to 
say,  was  wutfl  than  that  of  his  advisary. 
Inflammation  came  on  too;  and,  to 
make  an  ugly  slory  sliort,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  off  his  band  at  the  rist. 


He  bore  it,  in  cors,  like  a  Trojin, 
and  in  a  month  he  too  was  ^ell,  and 
his  wound  heei'd ;  but  I  never  sea  a 
man  look  so  like  a  devvle  as  he  used 
sometimes,  when  he  looked  down  at 
the  stump  I 

To  be  sure,  in  Miss  Grifiinses  eyes, 
this  only  indeerd  him  the  mor.  She 
sent  twenty  noats  a-day  to  ask  for  him, 
calling  him  her  beloved,  her  unfortnat, 
her  hero,  her  wictim,  and  I  dono  what. 
l>e  kep  some  of^J^  JJ>^^J^i(5^^3[e"^ 
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and  curiously  seotinieiUle  they  are, 
beating  the  sorrows  of  Mac  Whirter  all 
to  nothink. 

Old  Crabs  used  to  come  ofieoy  and 
consumed  a  power  of  wind  and  seagars 
at  our  house.  I  bleave  he  was  at  Paris 
because  there  was  an  exycution  in  his 
own  house  in  England ;  and  his.  son 
was  a  sure  find  (as  they  say)  during 
his  illness,  and  couldn't  deny  himself 
to  the  old  genlmn.  Uis  ereninx  my 
lord  spent  reglar  at  Lady  Griffin's, 
where,  as  master  was  ill,  I  didn't  go 
any  more  now,  and  where  the  chevalier 
wasn't  there  to  disturb  him. 

«<  You  see  how  that  woman  hates, 
you,  Deuceace,"  says  my  lord,  one 
day,  in  a  fit  of  cander,  after  the^r  had 
been  talking  about  Lady  Griffin : 
"  ike  hat  not  done  with  you  ytt^  I  tell 
you  fairly." 

'<  Curse  her,"  says  master,  in  a  fury, 
lifting  up  his  maim'd  arm — ''curse 
her,  but  I  will  be  even  with  her  one 
day.  I  am  sure  of  Matilda  :  I  look 
care  to  put  that  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
failure.  The  eirl  must  marry  me  for 
her  own  sake." 

"  For  her  own  take  !  O  ho  I  Good, 
good !"  My  lord  lifted  his  i's,  and  said, 
gravely,  "  I  understand,  my  dear  boy  : 
it  is  an  excellent  plan." 

''  Well,"  says  master,  grinning 
fearcely  and  knowingly  at  his  extent 
old  father,  '<  as  the  girl  is  safe,  what 
harm  can  I  fear  from  the  fiend  of  a 
stepmother  ?" 

My  lord  only  gev  a  long  whizzle, 
and,  soon  after,  taking  up  his  hat, 
walked  off.  I  saw  him  sawnter  down 
the  Plas  Vandome,  and  go  in  quite 
calmly  to  the  old  door  of  Lady  Grif- 
finses  hotel.  Bless  his  old  hot  I  such 
a  puffickly  good-natured,  kind-hearted, 
merry,  selfish  old  scoundrill,  I  never 
shall  nee  again. 

His  lordship  was  quite  right  in  say- 
ing to  master  that ''  Lady  Griffin  hadn't 
done  with  him."  No  moar  she  had. 
But  she  never  would  have  thought  of 
the  nex  game  she  was  going  to  play, 
if  iomehodtf  hadn*t  put  her  up  to  %t. 
Who  did  ?  If  you  red  the  above 
passidge,  and  saw  how  a  vcnrabble 
old  genlmn  took  his  hat,  and  sauntered 
down  the  Plas  Vandome  (looking  hard 
and  kind  at  all  the  nussary-maids — 
buns  they  call  them  in  France — in  the 
vray),  I  leave  you  to  guess  who  was  the 
auther  of  the  nex  skeam :  a  woman, 
suttnly,  never  would  have  pltcht  on  it. 


In  the  iiist  payper  whidi  I 
concerning  Mr.  Deaceace's  adreuteiSy 
and  his  kind  bebavriour  to  Messeen 
Dawkins  and  Blewttt,  F  had  the  honor 
of  laying  befi>r  the  public  a  skidewl  of 
my  roaster's  detts,  in  witdi  was  flie 
following  itim : 

«  Bills  of  zchange  and  LO.U/s. 
496d<.  Of.  Otf . 

The  I.O.U.se  were  trifling,  say  a 
thowsnd  pound.  The  bills  amoinitid 
to  (bur  tliowsnd  moar. 

Now,  the  lor  is  in  France,  that  if  a 
genlmn  gives  these  in  England,  and  a 
French  genlmn  gits  them  in  any  way, 
he  can  pursew  the  EngUshman  who 
has  drawn  them,  even  though  he  sbonld 
be  in  France.  Master  did  not  know 
this  fact — laboring  under  a  very  com- 
mon misteak,  that,  when  onst  oat  of 
England,  he  might  wissle  at  all  the 
debts  he  left  behind  him. 

My  Lady  Griffin  sent  over  to  her 
slissators  in  London,  who  made  ar— 
rangemints  with  the  persons  who  pot- 
sest  the  fine  collection  of  ortografii  on 
stampt  paper  which  master  had  left 
behind  him ;  and  they  were  glad  enuff 
to  take  any  opperionity  of  getting  back 
their  money. 

One  fine  morning,  as  I  was  looking 
about  in  the  court-yard  of  our  bole^ 
talking  to  the  servant  pis,  as  wsis  my 
leglar  custom,  in  order  to  improve 
myself  in  tlie  French  languidge,  one 
of  them  comes  up  to  me  and  says, 
'<  Tenet,  Monsieur  Chailes,  down  be- 
low in  the  office  there  is  a  bailiff,  with 
a  couple  ofgend'armes,  who  is  asking 
for  your  master — a-t'-t/  <fef  dette$  par 
hasardr 

I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap — ^the  truth 
flasht  on  my  mind's  hi.  ^  Toinette," 
says  I,  for  such  was  the  gal's  name — 
'*  Toinette,"  says  1,  givii^  her  a  kiss, 
'*  keep  them  for  two  minnits,  as  yon 
valyou  my  afieckshn ;  and  thai  I  gave 
her  another  kiss,  and  ran  up  stares  to 
our  chambers.  Master  had  now  pretty 
well  recovered  of  his  wound,  and  was 
aloud  to  drive  abowt ;  it  was  lucky  for 
him  that  he  had  the  strenth  to  move. 
"  Sir,  sir,"  says  I,  "  the  bailiffs  arc  after 
you,  and  you  must  run  for  your  life." 

"  Bailiflfe,"  says  he ;  "  nonsense  I  I 
don't,  thank  Heaven,  owe  a  shilling  to 
any  man." 

<*  Stuff,  sir,''  says  I,  foigetting  my 
respeck ;  ''  don't  you  ovte  money  in 
England?  I  tell  you  the  bailiffs  are 
here,  and  will  be  on  you  in  a  moment." 
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As  I  spoke,  cling  clioff,  ling  ling, 
goes  tbe  Ml  of  the  anty-jSttmber,  aira 
there  they  were  sure  enough ! 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Quick  as 
liteoing,  I  throws  off  my  livry  coat, 
claps  my  goold  lace  hat  on  master's 
head,  and  makes  him  put  on  ray  livry. 
Then  I  wraps  myself  up  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown, and  lolling  down  on  the  sofii, 
bids  him  open  the  dor. 

There  they  were — the  bailiff— two 
joodarms  with  him — Toinette,  and  an 
old  waiter.  When  Toinette  sees  master, 
she  smiles,  and  says :  **  Dis  done, 
Charles  I  oii  est,  done,  ton  maiUef 
Chez  lui,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  C*est  le  jeune 
homme  k  monsieur,*'  says  she,  curtsy- 
ing to  the  bailiff. 

The  old  waiter  was  just  a  going  to 
blurt  out,  "  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  1"  when 
Toinette  stops  him,  and  says,  "  Laissez 
done  passer  ces  messieurs,  vieux  bite  ;** 
and  in  they  walk,  the  2  jon  d*arms  tak- 
ing their  post  in  the  hall. 
•  Master  throws  open  the  salong  doar 
Tery  gravely,  and,  touching  my  hat, 
•ays,  "  Have  you  any  oiders  about  the 
cab,  sir?" 

"  Why,  no,  Chawls,"  says  I ;  •*  I 
shan't  drive  out  to-day." 

The  old  bailiff  grinned,  for  he  under- 
stood £nglish  (Imving  had  plenty  of 
English  customers),  and  says,  in  French, 
as  master  goes  out,  '<  I  think,  sir,  you 
had  better  let  your  servant  get  a  coach, 
for  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
arresting  you,  au  nom  de  la  loi,  for  the 
sum  of  ninety-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  francs,  owed  by  you  to  the 


Sieur  Jacques  Francois  Lebrun,  of 
Paris ;"  and  he  nulls  out  a  number  of 
bills,  with  master  s  acceptances  on  them 
sure  enough. 

<'  Take  a  chair,  sir,"  says  I ;  and 
down  he  sits:  and  I  began  to  chaff 
him,  as  well  as  I  could,  about  the 
weather,  my  illness,  my  sad  axdent, 
having  lost  one  of  my  hands,  which 
was  stuck  into  my  busm,  and  so  on. 

At  last,  after  a  minnit  or  two,  I  could 
contane  no  longer,  and  bust  out  in  a 
horse  laff. 

The  old  fellow  turned  quite  pail, 
and  began  to  suspect  somethink. 
"  Hola  I '  says  he ;  "  gendarmes !  k 
moi  1  fi  moi  I  Je  suis  flou^,  vol^." 
which  means,  in  English,  that  he  was 
refflar  sold. 

The  jondarmes  juropt  into  the  room, 
and  so  did  Toinette  and  the  waiter. 
Grasefly  rising  from  my  arm-chare, 
I  took  my  hand  from  my  dressing- 
gownd,  and,  flinging  it  open,  stuck  up 
on  the  chair  one  of  the  neatest  legs 
ever  seen. 

I  then  pinted  myjestickly — to  what 
do  you  think  ? — to  my  plush  tites  I 
those  sellabratedMnigspressables  which 
have  rendered  me  feymous  in  Yourope. 

Taking  the  hint,  the  jondarmes  and 
the  servnts  rord  out  laffing ;  and  so  did 
Charles  Yellowplush,  Exquire,  I  can 
tell  you.  Old  Grippard,  the  bailiff, 
looked  as  if  he  would  iaint  in  his 
chare. 

I  heard  a  kab  galloping  like  mad 
out  of  the  hotel-gate,  and  knew  then 
Uiat  my  master  was  safe. 
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CHALIfSmS  AKD  THK  CHURCH  KSTABLtSIlMBIIT  QUBSTIOIT* 


Many  of  our  readers  must  ha?eex|pe- 
riaiced  no  ordintry  sttitffkctioo  in  list- 
ening to  the  great  noniiem  Ecclesiastic 
at  the  iltnover  Rooms*  It  is  erident 
Uiet,  with  all  his  defects,  and  these  are 
not  a  feiTy  the  Rev.  Doctor  is,  in  his 
own  pro?inoe,/aci/e  prmcept,  Uh  re* 
petitions  of  the  same  thought  in  tJie 
same  lecture — bis  transcendental  cod- 
tempt  of  the  "  might  and  mastery"  of 
English  grammar  in  his  most  im pas- 
sioned passages — his  vile  and  barbar- 
ous Sootch  orthoepy,  or  rather  hetero^ 
ep^—'his  ungainly  action,  and  many 
other  peculiarities,  would  sink  any  ordi- 
nary mind  into  utter  obscurity  and 
neglect.  But  his  genius  bursts  through 
all  the  obstacles  tlmt  oppose  it,  and 
casts  even  a  cliarm  on  tlie  essential  de- 
fects of  his  manner  and  eloquence* 
His  lectures  are  already  published,  and 
these  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
canvassing  their  merits  and  their  power 
in  our  next.  But,  in  tlie  interim,  we 
are  anxious  to  lay  the  subiect  of  our 
ecclesiastical  establish tnents  &iriy  before 
the  readers  of  this  magazine,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  only  grasp  the  whole 
question,  but  be  prepared  to  investigate 
the  theories  and  views  of  the  distin- 
guished individual)  whose  name  is  now 
associated  with  tlie  triumphs  of  an  en- 
lightened philanthropy,  and  a  Christian 
conservatism.  The  subject  is  of  vast 
economic  importance.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  a  statesman's  real  worth 
is  his  soundness  or  unsoundness  on 
what  is  called  the  church  question. 
We  predict,  that  their  conduct  on  this 
single  point,  will  be  the  death-blow  of 
the  weakest  and  the  most  worthless 
ministry  Britain  has  yet  been  oppressed 
with.  In  both  ends  of  the  island,  in 
the  provinces  of  England,  and  among 
the  parislies  of  Scotland,  the  voluntary 
or  church-establishment  controversy  has 
been  carried  on  with  a  warmlli  of  feel- 
ing, expenditure  of  argument,  and  ex- 
tent of  historical  research,  and  statistical 
inquiry,  which  prove,  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  that  botli  parties  feel 
momentous  interests  to  be  in  jeopardy, 
and  truths  of  no  ordinary  weiglit  ha- 
zarded upon  the  issues  of  the  conflict. 
Nor  are  the  men  mistaken  who  attach 
great  importance  to  this  controversy, 
and  believe,  not  merely  that  the  wel- 
fere  of  the  national  churches,  but  that 
the  eternal  destinies  of  many  millions 


of  oof  populaAaoD,  mteify  beyoad  the 
energies  of  the  voluntaiy  principle^  aod 
the  integrity  and  protperity  of  toe  Bnir- 
ish  empire,  are  inttroately  aMOci^led 
with  the  determination  of  the  subject. 
The  Dissenters,  almost  to  a  man,  pro- 
fess it  their  belief  that  religion,  what* 
ever  may  be  its  claims  on  the  indimdmal^ 
has  no  claims  on  the  eggregmle — thnl^ 
however  imperative  its  obligations  nmj 
be  on  man  in  his  single  and  UoUtei 
character,  it  has  nothing  wlmteter  to  io 
in  the  way  of  cement  or  influence  with 
man  in  hu  collective  or  mteial  cnpncity. 
This  is  tlie  principle  thai  lies  al  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  war&re,  in  as 
fer  as  it  has  been  a  warforc  of  principle. 
In  looking  on  tlie  field  wliereon  the 
combatants  are  still  eogaged^we  cannot 
but  see  tlmt  Churchmen  have,  at  this 
point,  reaped  indisputable  laureb.  The 
solhi  and  scriptural  positions  in  which 
they  have  entrenched  themselves,  and 
from  which  tliey  Imve  poured  refutation 
and    repulse,  on    the    most   valorons 
champions  the  voluntaries  could  har- 
ness for  the  battle — the  expoM  they 
have  made  of  the  weak  ponits  of  their 
adversaries*  cause,  and  the  overwheUa- 
ing  arrows  they  have  burled  at  them, 
pointed  at  once  with  revelation,  reasooi 
irony,  and  righteous  rebuke,  satisfy  us 
that  might  and   rights  saperioriiy  of 
cause,  and  pre-eminence  of  talent,  aie 
all  on  tlie  side  of  the  diurch.    We  are 
only  amased  that  a  position  so  uaten- 
able,  as  that  religion  is  good  and  essen- 
tial for  the  dissociated  unit,  but  neither 
good   nor  essential   for  the  associated 
thousands,  should  have  been  taken  up 
by  reasonable  men ;  and,  were  it  not 
our  conviction  that  personal  pique,  and 
dissenting  jealousy,  and   tavoluntaiy 
hunger  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the 
establishments,  are  perhaps  the  main 
elements  of  dissenting  hostility,  we  never 
could  have  done  the  leaders  of  the  vo- 
luntary host  the  injustice  of  supposing 
that  they  entertain  an  opinion  which 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  nearly  equal 
parts  of  impiety  and  irrationality.    We 
cannot  understand  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  if  it  be  the  duty  of  one  tnoK 
to  receive,  and  to  be  influenced  io  h» 
conduct  by  the  truths  of  Christianity,  it 
is  not  the  duty  often,  a  A^nilrec/,  or  a 
hutidred  thousand,  to    do   the  same. 
Numbers,  more  or  less,  cannot  affect 
the  principle.    If  Christianity  exert  a 
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beneltekl  influence  on  the  actions  of 
one,    ft   must,  if  received,  exert   to 
equally  beneflciftl  influence  on  the  con- 
doct  of  ten  thonsand ;  and  if  it  be  the 
interest  of  mankind  that  taeh  penon 
shoald  lire  onder  the  sanative  and 
benefleial   power  of  the   r^igion  of 
Christ,  it  mutt  be  rnxxh  more  the  in* 
tensst  of  mankind,  that  the  whole  mass 
^lottld  be  leavened  by  it,  and  thereby 
the  tiombined  actings  of  the  universe 
be  regolaled  and  impressed  by  so  valu* 
able  a  power.    It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  application  of  this  principle  lo  spe- 
cif cases,  when  the  question  is  pot, 
whether  it  be  the  duty  of  a  king,  «s 
such,  to  be  and  act  the  Christian  ?  The 
Dissenters  will  allow  Victoria,  an  in' 
dioidtial  belonging   to   the   house   of 
Hanover,  to  be  a  Christian,  but  they 
wrti  not  allow  Victoria,  tht  queen  of 
Oreat  Britain^  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  Christianity.     No  sentiment  can 
be  more  monstrous  than  this.     Wlrat 
does  Victoria,  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
beeome  or  acquire,  when  she  is  crowned 
qneen  of  the  British  empire?  simply  an 
addition  to  her  potctr  or  influence.   She 
obtains  more  power,  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Now  the  Dissenters  will  admit  of 
the  sanctifying  appliances  of  Christ* 
ianity  lo  the  portion  of  power  wielded 
by  the  private  individual,  but  they  una* 
nimonsly  object  to  the  same  sanctify- 
ing appliances  being  made  to  the  greater 
/xnrer  wielded  by  the  queen.  They  allow 
the  checks,  and  curbs,  and  correctives 
of  the  Gospel,  where  the  power  is  so 
small  that  little  danger  need  be  appre- 
Iiende4>  but  most  strictly  and  most  in- 
consistently interdict  them,  when  the 
power  is  so  great  that  a  whole  nation 
may  be  deteriorated  by  its  exercise. 
Dissent  will  accompany  the  queen  into 
her  chamber  and  bid  her  be  a  Christ- 
ian tltere,  but  the  same  dissent  stands 
at  the  door  of  the  cabinet ^  and  tells 
her  that  hitherto  shall  her  Christianity 
come,  but  no  fur  titer.  These  Dissenters 
think  Christianity  most  necessary  for 
the  man  that  wears  a  linsey-woolsey 
doublet,  but  most  hortfiil  to  the  man 
that  sways   a    sceptre   and   wears  a 
crown— by  no  means  an  unwelcome 
tenant  in  a  peasant*s  family,  but  a  fear- 
Ail  iniruder  in  a  king*s  council.    We 
do  think  that  the  bare  statement  of  this 
proposition,  in  the  hearing  of  a  dis- 
passionate Christian,  imist  carry  with 
it  its  own  refutation. 

But  the  most  satisfactory  dbproof  of 
this  sentiment  is  found  in  that  volume 


from  which  there  ought  to  be,  and,  in 
tlie  mind  of  a  believer  in  revehuioa  can 
be,  no  appeal.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  second  Psalm.  In  the  second 
verse  of  this  psalm  we  find  these  words^ 
'*  The  kings  of  the  earth  act  themselves, 
and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
against  tlie  Lord,  and  against  his 
anointed  :*'  and  in  the  tenth  verse  the 
same  personages  are  called  upon  to 
alter  this  conduct,  *'  Be  wiee,  now, 
therefore,  ()  ye  kings ;  be  instructed,  ye 
judges  of  the  earth :  serve  the  Lord 
with  fear."  Tlic  whole  strength  of  the 
argument  lies  in  our  determining  whe- 
ther «*  kings"  are  addressed  here  in 
their  private  and  individual  capacity, 
as  Dissenters  allege,  or  in  their  official 
capacity,  as  Churchmen  allege.  If  the 
individual  only  be  addressed,  there  is 
no  defence  of  establishments  deducible 
from  the  psalm ;  but  if  the  office-bearer 
be  addressed,  there  is  a  triumphant 
proof  of  national  religion.  We  main- 
Uiin  that  kings,  as  snch,  are  exhorted ; 
and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  inspiration  in  Acts,  iv.  25 1 
"  Who,  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant 
David,  hast  said.  Why  did  the  heatlien 
rage,  and  the  people  imagine  vain 
things  V  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood 
up,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered  to- 
gether against  the  Lord,  and  against 
his  Christ ;  for,  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  Thou  hast 
anointed,  both  IIerdo  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  gentiles  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  toge- 
ther. On  referring  to  the  Gospel  nar^ 
rative,  we  find  that  Herod  and  Pilate, 
in  their  official  character,  and  with  all 
tlieir  official  influence,  endeavoured  to 
destroy  Christianity  in  the  bud,  and 
titereby  fulfilled  the  prediction  in  the 
second  verse  of  tlie  second  Psalm  ;  and 
in  the  tenth  verse  they  are  enjoined 
to  reverse  this  conduct,  and  in  tlieir 
official  character,  and  with  all  their 
official  influence^  to  promote  the  spread 
and  growth  of  Christianity,  so  that,  as 
the  Almighty  condemned  the  first,  he 
might  praise  the  second,  which  is  no- 
thing more  and  nothing  less  than  our 
very  principle, — a  national  establish- 
ment of  Christianity. 

Another  remarkable  passage  of  holy 
Scripture,  frequently  quoted  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  not  more  frequently  than 
it  de:«erves,  is  found  in  the  forty- ninth 
chapterof  Isaiah,  where  the  inspired  pen- 
man, addressing  the  Christian  church, 
predicts, "  kings  shall  be  thy  nurnng 
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fathers,  and  their  queens  th?  nms- 
iDg  mothers;  they  shall  bow  down  to 
thee  with  their  faces  toward  the  earth, 
and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet/'  All 
commentators  are  agreed,  that  the  whole 
of  this  sublime  prophecy  refers  to  the 
days  and  spread  ot  Christianity ;  and 
the  only  question  that  lies  before  us,  on 
the  present  occasion,  is,  how  hr  the 
text  we  have  quoted  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  establisliments,  or 
the  duty  of  rulers  in  reference  to  the 
Christian  church  ?  It  is  clearly  pre- 
dicted that,  whatever  be  implied  in 
this  text,  the  hci  described  in  it  is  an- 
ticipated in  terms  of  joy,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  decisive  proo^  of  the  uni- 
versal spread  of  true  religion.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  character  "  nurses'' 
here  applied  to  the  Christian  kings  of 
our  world  ?  When  we  analyse  the  pri- 
mary import  of  the  term,  we  dis- 
tinctly gather  these  several  meanings — 
to  protect,  to  foster,  to  cherish,  and  in 
every  proper  and  legitimate  way  ad- 
vance m  tne  world ;  and  what  is,  per- 
haps, a  very  striking  circumstance,  in 
connexion  with  our  present  inquiry, 
the  original  Hebrew  word  denotes  "  es* 
tablishing,''  the  very  expression  that 
enters  the  nostrils  of  a  voluntat^  dema- 
gogue with  odious  pungency.  We  do, 
therefore,  understand,  by  this  glorious 
prediction,  that  rulers  and  governments 
are,  in  the  more  advanced  state  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  to  lend  tlie  in- 
fluence of  tlieir  names,  tlie  patronage  of 
their  crowns,  the  resources  of  their 
coffers,  and  the  counsel  of  their  cabi- 
nets, to  the  maintenance  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ  in  their 
respective  empires ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  purer  the  faith  the  greater  the 
reverence  that  shall  be  felt  for  the 
church  establishments;  and  that  the 
downfal  of  that  rampant  and  infidel 
voluntaryism  which,  leagued  with  every 
vile  confederacy,  would  dismantle  our 
country  of  its  glory  and  its  honour,  will 
be  one  of  the  results  of  areater  piety  in 
men's  hearts,  and  a  wider  diffusion  of 
scriptural  knowledge  in  the  earth's 
communities. 

In  looking  over  the  various  qualifi- 
cations demanded  by  the  laws  of  pod, 
in  the  case  of  every  aspirant  to  regal 
and  magisterial  office  m  the  ancient 
dispensation,  we  find  the  fear  of  God, 
ana  acquaintance  with  the  experience 
as  well  as  mere  facts  of  relision,  re- 
quired as  leading  elements,  tlie  com- 
mandment addressed  to  every  ruler  of 


Israel  it  in  the  spirit,  and  finequeody  in 
the  words,  that  follow,  '<  Be  ihoufor 
the  people  to  godward,  that  thoa  mmyett 
bring  the  causes  unto  God :  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws ; 
and  shalt  shew  them  the  way  wliereia 
they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  tbey 
must  do.    Moreover,  thoa  fAmlt  pro- 
vide out  of  all  the  people  able  meo, 
such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hatii^ 
covetousness,  and  place  such  over  them 
to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  and  rolers  of 
hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of 
tens."    We  also  observe,  that  die  nal 
and  piety  of  Solomon,  Asa,  Jostah,  and 
Hezekiali,  pervading  their  magisterial 
functions  and  official  infloence,  ^kited 
the  express  smproval  of  God. 

We  marvel  now  our  vohintary  cham* 
pions  can  read  such  passages  as  the 
following,  or  even  suffer  them  to  remain 
in  their  Bibles;  Ezra,  iii.  7:  "They 
gave  also  mcmey  unto  the  masons  and 
to  the  carpenters ;  and  meat,  and  drink, 
and  oil,  unto  them  of  Zidoo,  and  to 
them  of  Tyre,  to  brine  cedar  trees  from 
Lebanon  to  the  sea  of  Joppa,  accardag 
to  the  grant  that  they  had  of  Cjrms, 
kingofFertiaJ'  Here  is  a  grant  as  bad 
as  tithes  or  rateSf  or  regium  donum,  to- 
ward the  building  of  the  temple ;  and, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  find  the 
same  kins  adding  these  words,  Ezia, 
vi.  8 :  <^  ^loreover,  I  make  a  decree  what 
ye  shall  do  to  the  elders  of  theae  Jews, 
for  the  building  of  this  house  of  God: 
that  of  the  king's  goods,  even  of  the 
TRIBUTE  beyond  the  river,  forthwith 
expenses  be  given  to  tliese  men,  that 
they  be    not  hindered."     These  are 
pretty  powerful  indications  of  the  eariy 
origin  and  scripture  sanction  of  reli- 
gious establishments.    It  may  now  be 
inquired,  what  vrere  the  feelmgs  with 
which  these  donations  from  the  royal 
revenue  were  hailed  ?    If  the  Chrut- 
ians  of  those  days  were  Voluntaries  or 
Dissenters,  they  must  have  mourned  that 
royalty  had  thus  corrupted  the  church, 
and   young  Constantines  injured  its 
puritv — they  must  have  regarded  the 
king  s  conduct  as  an  unwarranted  in- 
ter^rence  vrith  the  duty  that  devolves 
on  Christians  to  support  tliem  that  mi- 
nister among  them,  and  out  of  their 
private  liberality  to  give  to  the  Cburdi. 
But  so  little  vras  this  felt,  that  the  best 
of  the  people,  evidently  strong  church- 
men, considered   the  king's  conduct 
most  praiseworthy;  and  so  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  last  two  verses  of  the 
seventh  chapter:  ''They  Uened  the 
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IxMrd  God  of  our  Others,  who  put  such 

a  thing  as  this  into  the  king's  tieart,  to 

benutily  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is 

in   Jerusalem."    And  as  they  heard, 

*'  Whatsoever  nu>re  shall  be  needful  for 

the  house  of  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt 

have  occasion  to  bestow,  bestow  it  out 

of  the  king's  treasure-house/'  they  did 

not  collect  all  the  infidels  and  Socini- 

ans  they  could  find  in  the  city,  and 

make  speeches  against  tithes,  and  form 

societies  for  the  abolition  of  these  rates, 

but  *^  kept  the  feast  of  unleavened 

bread  seven  days  with  joy:  for  the 

Lord  had  made  them  joyful,  and  turned 

the  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  unto 

them." 

Nevertheless,  in  those  times,  there 
were  a  few  rabid  Voluntaries  who  could 
not    endure    that   the    prediction    of 
Israel,  which  foretells  that  kings  shall 
be  nursing  fathers  to  the  church,  should 
be  so  soon  fulfilled,  and  who  naturally 
enough  combmed  for  resistance.    We 
extract  the  history  of  their  procedure 
from  Ezra,  iv.,  as  it  proves  the  existence 
of  a  family-likeness  in  the  dissenting 
and  voluntary  tribes  throughout  all  ge- 
nerations :  **  Rehum  Uie  chancellor, 
and  Shimshai  the  scribe,  wrote  a  letter 
against  Jerusalem  to  Artaxerxes   tlte 
king,  in  this  sort.  Then  wrote  Rehum 
the  chancellor,  and  Shimshai  the  scribe, 
and  the  rest  of  their  companions ;  the 
Dinaites,  the  Apharsathchites,  the  Tar- 
peKtes,  die  Apbarsites,  the  Archevites, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Susanchites,  the 
Debavites,  and  the  Ebonites,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nations,  whom  the  great  and 
noble  Asnapper  brought  over  and  set 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  the  rest 
that  are  on  tliis  side  of  the  river,  and  at 
such  a  time.    This  is  the  copy  of  the 
letter  that  they  sent  unto  him,  even 
unto  Artaxerxes  the  king;  Thy  ser- 
vants, the  men  on  this  side  the  river, 
and  at  such  a  time.   Be  it  known  unto 
the  king,  that  the  Jews,  which  came  up 
from  thee  to  us,  are  come  unto  Jeru- 
salem, building  the  rebellious  and  the 
bail  city,  and  have  set  up  the  walls 
thereof,  and  joined  the  roundations. 
Be  it  known  now  unto  the  king,  that  if 
this  cit^  be  builded,  and  the  walls  set 
up  agam,  then  will  they  not  pay  toll, 
tribute,  and  custom,  and  so  thou  shalt 
endamage  the  revenue  of  the  kings. 
Now,  because  we  have  maintenance 
from  the  king's  palace,  and  it  was  not 
meet  for  us  to  see  the  kingfs  dishonour, 
therefore  have  we  sent  and  certified  the 
king."    And  these  kings^  even  of  hea- 


then nations,  who  thus  gave  liberally  to 
the  cause  and  service  of  God,  instead 
of  being  condemned  for  the  active  exer- 
tions they  had  displayed  in  favour  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  received  the 
most  signal  proofe  of  the  Almighty's 
approbation,  and  shewed  themselves 
that  they  felt  the  certainty  of  judgment 
if  they  opposed,  and  vice  verSSt,  the 
certainty  of  approval  from  God,  if  they 
favoured  his  truth ;  for,  says  Artaxerxes 
to  those  that  kept  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  *<  Whatsoever  is  commanded 
by  the  God  of  heaven,  let  it  be  dili- 
gently done  for  the  house  of  the  God 
of  heaven,  for  why  sKould  there  be 
wrath  against  the  realm  of  the  king  and 
his  sons?''  In  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  history  we  find  the  roost 
pressing  appeals,  on  the  part  of  Jeho- 
vah, to  the  nation  of  Israel,  surely  in 
its  corporate  capacity  to  serve  and  seek 
the  living  God,  "  Now  hearken,  O 
Israel,  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the 
judgments  which  I  teach  you,  for  to  do 
them,  that  ye  may  live,  and  go  in  and 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of 
your  fathers  giveth  you."  *'  And  what 
nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  sta- 
tutes and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all 
this  law,  which  I  set  before  you  this 
day?" — Deut.  iv.  1,  &c.  And  again, 
<*  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will 
not  serve  thee  shall  perish,  yea,  those 
nations  sliall  be  utterly  destroyed." 
That  these  are  not  mere  speculative 
and  dormant  principles,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  reigns  ot  Asa, 
Hezekiah,  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  same  nation  under  the 
rule  of  Jeroboam,  Manasseh,and  Ahab, 
distinctly,  and,  by  opposite  experience, 
most  solemnly  testify.  In  fisict,  the 
new  theory  that  rulers,  in  their  official 
capacity,  have  nothing  to  do  with  reli- 
gion, is  never  once  mooted  by  priest, 
by  prophet,  or  by  evangelbt,  in  the 
sacred  record ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
continual  recognition  and  frequent  as- 
sertion of  their  duty  to  rule  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  religious  as 
well  as  civil  good  of  the  community, 
are  the  pervading  principles  of  the  in- 
spired volume.  The  voluntary  prin- 
ciple being  one  of  those  fine-spun  and 
subtle  notions  originating  out  of  that 
fearful  and  restless  chaos,  made  up  of 
the  hollow  metaphysics  of  Hume— the 
philosophy  of  Voltaire — the  atheism  of 
the  French  Revolution— and  the  liberal- 
ism of  the  march-of-intellect  school. 
To  the  kings  of  Europe  and  the  world 
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we  would  addresf  a  roajuo),  tuieiy  not 
the  worse  because  it  it  inspired  by  tke 
Spirit  of  God  :  ^*  Be  wm  now,  mete- 
fore,  O  ye  kings;  be  instructed,  ye 
judges  of  tbe  eojrtb.''  *<  Rigiiteousness 
exaltetk  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  my  people/' 

We  may  now  very  briefly  consider 
some  of  those  objections  to  Uie  duty  of 
rulers  in  refeieBoe  to  the  Church  of 
Christ>  which  the  N'oluataries  hare  fix*- 
tracted  from  the  page  of  Scripture,  and 
paraded,  in  their  publicatioas»  as  in- 
volving the  elements  of  the  clearest 
coademnatioo  of  tlie  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  hmd.  One  of  these  is, 
*'  Let  him  that  is  taugiit  communicate, 
in  all  good  things,  to  him  that  teaoh* 
eth/'  In  this  place  there  is  a  tremend- 
ous distinction  between  vohmtarif  coH" 
tributioHs  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel, 
and  tlie  voluntary  principle.  As  Church* 
roeu,  we  hail  every  expression  of  spon- 
taneous liberality  in  the  cause  of  Christ- 
ianity, but  we  do  not,  certainly,  go  to 
say  that  nations  are  not  to  cousea^ale 
their  resources,  because  individuaU 
may ;  that  kings  must  not  aid  die  ex- 
tension of  truth,  because  iuhjecU  are  to 
do  so.  Moreover,  Uie  apostolic  precept 
liere  quoted,  embraces  only  those  that 
"  are  taught,"  but  what  is  to  become  of 
those  who  are  not  taught?  The  (brmer 
wiU  feel  the  force  of  the  maxim,  but  tlie 
latter  know  nothing  aboui  it.  The  iu- 
iereooe — the  mercUess  inferance  of  vo- 
luntaryism, Buist  tlterelbm  be,  ^'  Let 
those  who  are  taught  the  Gospel  be  still 
further  taught,  and  be  dutiful  in  poying 
for  it ;  but  let  the  third  part  of  Britain, 
not  yet  overtaken  by  church  or  dissenl, 
as  they  cannot  pay,  and  do  not  feel  die 
obligation,  die  in  ignorance,  unheeded 
and  uncared  for.''  The  very  essence 
of  this  free-trade  creed  is,  "  Let  those 
get  the  Gospel,  and  those  oidy,  wlio 
can  pay  for  it:"  and  that  this  is  uo 
wresting  of  their  spirit,  the  neglected 
thousands  in  every  populous  district, 
on  whom  voluntaryism  Ikas  made  no 
eflective  inroad,  to  whom  the  ministry 
of  that  party  aise  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  churdi  and  ikie  nation  from 
jsxtending  the  means  of  spiritual  in- 
struction, are  the  painful  proois.  But 
dissenting  in^uity  torturing  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  inquisitors  of  oki  did  their 
hapless  victims,  has  extorted  anotlier 
text,  and  attempted  to  pufT  iA  off  as  an 
•extinguisher  of  the  principle  of  eccle- 
siastical establishments.  "  My  king- 
4on  is  no^  x>f  iliis  worid;"  ei|^,  j;)o 


naiioaal  chinch.  It  is  a  fiict,  siiikiAgljr 
illustraled  in  the  successive  evoluiioss 
of  this  coDtrovefsy,  tliat  vitiated  prioct- 
pies  produce  a  vitiated  ]opc.  The 
heart  makes  the  bead  do  its  best  to 
lielp  it,  and  never  is  so  iogenuott*, 
tiuMJgli  disingenuous  logic  dwplay«d, 
as  whAn  a  bad  principle  is  roamiosT 
aAer  the  best  reason  to  support  it  withmJ. 
Certainly,  if  there  be  one  spectacle  more 
painful  than  another  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  is  that  of  tiie  Dissenters  of  tbts 
country  ransacking  tho  Wood  of  God 
for  reasons  why  Uiose  who  havt  the 
most  means  should  withhold  the  ex* 
tension  of  its  truths  to  a  perishing  po- 
pulation—placiug  Uie  Bible  betareeii 
the  subject,  that  is  famished  for  the 
vk'ant  of  it,  and  his  kiag,  who  is  williag^ 
to  send  a  supply  of  its  trutlis.  But  if 
we,  as  honest  men,  examine  the  coa- 
nexioo  of  this  oft-quoted  text  with  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  we  sludl  find  that 
the  passage  was  never  intended  to  apply 
to  the  mode  or  measure,  or  author  of 
ministerial  maintenance ;  that,  in  foct, 
it  was  never  btended,  as  fiu-  as  bibUcal 
analysis  can  help  us  to  ascertain  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  a  passage  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  prsaent  contso- 
versy,  and,  therefore,  in  this  matter, 
makes  just  as  mudi  for  churchmen  as 
for  their  adversaries.  The  Jews  asked 
our  liDrdf^Art  thou  the  king  of  the 
Jews  ? "  i. «.  is  it  your  intention  to  set 
up  in  the  midst  of  us  thai  tempoiai 
sovereignty,  afier  which  we  and  oor 
lathen  have  long  been  seeking,  and 
tlierehy  emancipate  us  from  tbe  tysanny 
of  Cesar,  under  which  we  now  gioan  ? 
Our  Lord  replies,  thai  liis  kingdom  was 
a  spiritual,  not  a  temporal  kingdom, 
which  would  not  in  any  way  interfoie 
with  the  prerogatives  of  Rome,  or  the 
visionary  and  earthly  proniects  of  the 
Jews.  Moreover,  Chriiis  kingdom 
existed  centuries  before  his  advent, 
and  thenj  as  now,  it  was  equally  true 
thai  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ; 
nevertheless,  lie  provided  a  national 
maintenance  for  Iiis  priests,  thereby 
cleariy  demonstrating,  that  there  may 
be  a  national  establishment  of  religion 
in  a  country,  and  yet  the  wocds  of  God 
be  unaffected  and  uncontradicted  — 
^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid.** 
The  objeotion  of  Dissenters  arising  fiom 
this  text,  unfortunately  for  their  cause, 
proves  too  much.  Are  the  clergy  idom 
the  su^iects  of  this  kingdom?  Dis- 
senters are  assuredly  not  prepared  to 
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spmiual  king  of  tieX  sfMfiUiaJ  king- 
dom— they  are  made  kings  aod  priaaU 
ttnto  €U)d.  At  all  events,  evei^  Christ- 
iao  is  a  subject  of  that  kiogdom,  as 
vcU  as  everj  minister.  Now,  if  Christ's 
kingdom,  not  being  of  this  world,  means 
that  no  maintenance  is  to  he  supplied 
to  its  subiects  out  of  the  treasures  of 
this  worldf,  then  oonsisteocy  demands, 
that  every  dissenting  minister  enjoin 
the  bookseUer  in  his  congregutioii  to 
take  no  peasant's  brass,  and  the  bjikers 
to  take  no  money  for  Uieir  bread ;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  £uthful  to  live 
like  some  of  the  inmates  of  tiie  animal 
kingdom,  purely  on  suction.    If  the 
cl«rgy  roust  not  take  support  from  this 
world,  neither  must  tlie  laity.    If  the 
Bishop  of  London  must  not,  neitJier 
roust  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  they 
are  both  subjects  of  God's  kingdom. 
More  than  this— as  Dissenters,  we  pre- 
sume, use  bricks,  and  mortar,  and  raft- 
ers, for  their  meeting-houses,  they  are 
bound  to  explode  such  carnal  auxili- 
aries, the  bricks  being  originally  ihe 
day  of  the   earth,  and    the  fir-trees 
iiaving  derived  their  subetanet  fsom 
the  earth ;  and,  as  they  use  candles  and 
candlesticks,  they  will  hencelbrth  aban- 
don soeh  gross  and  worldly  auxiliaries ; 
^nd  as  they  have  thus  wrested  and  ap- 
plied the  text,  they  will  be  consistent 
enough  to  carry  it  out.    We  have  thus 
glanced  at  the  question  in  its  scriptural 
character^  and  only  wish  Dr.  Chal- 
mers bad  done  so,  too,  in  liis  jLeo- 
tures.      Precedent    and    principle  — 
approbation    of  the    kingdoms    that 
serve  and  honour  the  God  oi  Iiea- 
•ven,  and  disapppobation  of  those  that 
withheld  their  countenance  and  their 
fesouroes,  are  dearly  and  frequently 
displayed  in  the  Sacred  Volume.    The 
unbiassed  reader  never  fails  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  Churchmen,  and  it  is 
only  after  t1^  more  unwarranted  tam- 
pering with  the  plain  announcements  of 
heaven,  and  the  application  of  a  per- 
verted metaphysiciil  theory,  or  the  still 
more  dap-trap  aphorisn)s,4hatgo  down 
with    the    vulgar    from    their    point 
rather  than  tiieir  truth,  that  he  comes 
to  discover   the    unscriptural   nature 
of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.   But 
we  have  often  felt  tliat  the  argument  in 
favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments 
might  be  so  stated  tliat  it  would  meet 
Dissenters  on  their  own  ground,  which 
iu  this  case  is  painfully  meroenary^  a^ 
satisfy  even  that  prudential  and  calcu- 
JaiingnaohiMfJ^s^Hiwfti  AU.«cU 


mit  that  vies  is  destructive  of  the  ocder 
and  existence  of  every  nation,  and  vir- 
tue, on  tlie  contrary,  conducive  to  its 
stability  and  aggrandisement.  AU  wiU 
also  allow,  that  from  this  fact  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  a  government  to 
suppcess  vice  and  foster  virtue  by  all 
lawful  means ;  that  for  this  end  it  is  its 
indisputable  office  to  build  prisons,  to 
pay  gaolers,  police,  &c^ ;  that  for  the 
support  of  these  it  is  clearly  legitimate 
to  levy  taxes  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  alike, — on  those  who  never  need 
the  benefit  of  t|ie  prison  and  the  aid  of 
the  police,  and  those  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  these  salutary 
restraints.  So  far,  tiien,  we  meet  witli 
no  opposition.  Now,  if  government 
slH>uld  stumble  on  the  important  dis- 
covery that  there  is  an  apparatus  which, 
instead  of  sending  the  culprit  to  pri- 
son converts  him,  bv  its  almost  magic 
application,  into  an  honest  and  iiulus- 
trious  citizen  ;  or,  which  is  still  more  de- 
lightful and  desirable,  destnoys  vice  in  the 
bud,  and  implants  in  its  stead  the  princi- 
ples and  the  love  of  virtue,  would  tlie  go- 
vernment be  justified  HI  rejiectiog  this 
most  important  and  powerful  instru- 
mentality because  there  might  be  a  few 
demurrers  in  the  nation  ?  Every  honest 
person  wiU  reply,  if  »uoh  means  are 
available,  that  state  must  be  worse  than 
guilty  which  rejects  them.  In  Christ- 
ianity, we  find  the  power  we  have  thus 
deaoribed,  and,  in  the  buildii)g  of 
churches  and  th«  payment  of  th^ir  mi- 
nisters, the  apparatus  fitted  far  more 
efiecti^y  to  contribute  to  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  community 
than  prisons  and  police.  The  pay- 
ment of  police  and  the  erection  of  pri- 
sons is  toe  punitive  plan ;  tlie  erection 
of  churches  and  the  payment  of  preach- 
ers is  the  prevcniive  plan :  ti^  former 
allowing  man  to  grow  up  uncared  for, 
and  unimproved,  and  punishing  him 
when  he  is  guilty  of  crime;  the4atter 
bringing  all  the  encouragements  ajnd 
remedial  powers  of  the  Gospel  to  every 
roan's  door,  and  preventing  the  crime, 
and  thereby  averting  the  punishment. 
The  former  system  is  justice  without 
merc^ ;  the  latter  is  "  mercy  and  truth 
meetug  together,  and  righteousness  and 
peace  kisamg  each  other."  The  one  is 
man's  way,  the  other  is  God's.  The 
first  is  the  effi^rt  to  renovate  the  crea- 
ture by  the  sanctions  of  law  exploded 
in  the  Christian  scheme ;  the  last  is  the 
method  of  winnmg  by  **  bands  of  a 
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which  pervades  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  which  is  at  once  the  most  tender 
and  the  most  successful.  The  theory 
of  Dissenters  is  naiiomd  legalism  ;  the 
theory  of  Churchmen  is  national  goi^ 
pel.  The  Dissenters  demand  for  the 
administration  of  government  the  enact* 
ments  and  anathemas  of  Sinai ;  whereas 
Churchmen  demand  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  incentives  and  the  appliances 
of  Calvary.  The  Dissenter  requires 
bricks  to  be  made,  but  affords  no 
straw.  The  whole  question  is,  which 
will  prove  the  most  fruitful  substratum 
of  morality  and  good  order — the  fear 
of  man,  or  the  fear  of  God.  If  ex- 
perience and  investigation  demonstrate 
that  those  of  the  community  who  are 
actuated  in  all  their  transactions  by  the 
lear  of  God  are  most  eminentlv  cha* 
racterised  by  the  decencies  and  the  pro- 
prieties of  life,  most  peaceable  and  most 
correct  in  all  the  departments  of  their 
duties,  it  surely  comes  to  be  obligatory 
—most  powerfully  obligatory — on  a 
government  acquainted  with  this  fiEM:t, 
to  employ  in  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  a  principle  so  beneficial  and 
so  cheap,  and  deaf  to  the  clamours  of 
an  infidel  voluntaryism,  to  seek  to  pro- 
pagate that  fear  as  its  best  privilege, 
and  its  surest  path  to  permanency  and 
to  prosperity. 

But  from  these,  the  principles  of  a 
national  establishment  of  the  Christian 
faith,  we  must  descend  to  that  argu- 
ment which  comes  home  to  every  man*s 
bosom  and  business,  yiic<  and  exferi- 
ment,  En^ishmen  have  at  all  times 
been  peculiarly  alive  to  reasons  from 
this  quarter.  Ours  is  a  matter-of-fect 
nation;  and,  after  all,  proo&  arising 
firom  extended  and  impartial  experi- 
ment are  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  We  do  not 
see  why  the  Baconian  method  of  phi- 
losophy should  not  be  applied  to  moral 
as  well  as  to  natural  phenomena.  If 
induction  of  fiu^ts  resulting  from  expe- 
riment rises  to  absolute  certainty  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  natural  world,  an 
equally  caiWul  induction,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  as  conclusive  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  tlie  moral  world.  In  the 
present  case,  the  experiment  has  been 
made  in  parishes,  in  provinces,  yea,  in 
an  empire;  and  the  result  of  that  ex- 
periment is,  that  the  voluntaiY  princi- 
ple is  fearfully  helpless  for  the  evan- 
gelising of  a  people ;  and  that  a  church 
establishment,  wheUier  we  regard  its 
spiritual  or  its  temporal  bearings,  is  the 


greatest  blemog  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  country. 

We  will  refer  to  three  important  and 
decisive  testimonies,  fixmi  experimeot, 
against  the  efficacy  of  the  dissenting 
principle  to  overtake  the  heathenism  of 
a  great  population.  The  fint  pboe 
we  shall  allude  to  is  Glasgow,  the  ec- 
clesiastical statistics  of  whidi  have  been 
so  admirably  laid  out  by  Dr.  Chalmers' 
Bofioel/,  Mr.  Collins.  After  a  most  mi- 
nute, extensive,  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion, placed  before  his  readers  in  detail, 
in  whidi  he  demonstrates  every  link  in 
his  argument,  and  illustrates  with  great 
plainness  principles  otherwise  intricate 
and  abstract,  he  sums  up  his  con- 
clusion in  the  following  painful  and 
appalling  words : — 

*'  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without 
adverting  to  what  I  conceiTe  •  to  be  tho 
most  deeply  affecting  revelation  which 
is  connected  with  our  whole  statistics, 
and  that  is  the  immense  number  of  fa- 
milies who  have  no  sittings  whateva  in 
any  place  of  worship.  From  our  surreys 
we  find  that  there  are  not  fewer  than 

XIOBTBEN  THOUSAND  AN1»  FOUR  FAMIUBS 

no  member  of  which  has  a  sittinr  in  any 
church  whatever.  Estimating  these  ft* 
milies  at  four  and  a-half  each,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  they  represent  is  nouTY- 
ONE  TUO08ANO  AND  BicnTiBN — a  Bumber 
greater  than  the  whole  population  of  die 
SIX  counties  of  Bute,  Clackmannan,  Kin- 
ross, Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles 
put  together.  What  would  be  said  if 
there  were  six  whole  oounties  in  Scotland 
in  w)iich  not  one  fiunily  held  a  sitting  in 
any  place  of  wonhip  whatever?  And 
yet  the  destitution  is  not  the  lass  noxioes 
m  its  operation,  or  aggravated  in  its  cha. 
racter,  that  it  is  all  concentrated  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  city  and  sub- 
urbs. This,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm, 
forms  the  daricest  feature  in  our  whole 
statistics.  For,  dissociated  as  they  are 
from  a  regular  attendance  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, bjr  possessing,  of  right,  no  seats  in 
any  place  of  worship,  the  great  and  ap- 
palling fact  which  is  palpably  inscribed 
on  this  mighty  mass  of  families  is  this, 
that  they  either  are  already  sunk,  or  are 
fast  sinking,  into  a  deplorable  state  of 
heathenism.  1'his,  indeed,  is  a  hct 
which  I  could  wish  to  write  on  every 
heart  as  with  burning  words  of  fire.  And 
who  will  affirm  that  we  do  not  re<^uire  a 
vast  incresse  of  churches  and  mimsters, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  striking  circum- 
stance, that  to  fumiih  but  one  dngU  $it^ 
ting  to  each  of  these  families  would  require 
18  new  churches,  containing  1000  sit- 
tings eichl  And  this,  be  it  rsmem- 
hffnd,  so  fer  from  being  an  adeqente 
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inpply,  is  the  leait  poMible  link  that  can 
unite  them  to  the  sanctuary  —  the  least 
possible  provision  wliicb  can  be  made 
for  these  destitute  iamilies ;  while  to 
make  an  adequate  supply  for  these  fami« 
lies  alone  would  require  48  new  charcbes. 
It  is  for  such  families  as  these  especially 
that  manv  new  churches,  with  cheap  $it» 
tings,  aua  that  the  labours  of  manj  faith- 
ful and  devoted  pastors,  in  their  small 
and  manageable  parishes,  are  essentially 
required." 

What  has  prevented  the  outgoings  of 
the  voluntary  principle  in  Glasgow? 
In  that  large  and  wealthy  city  there 
are,  at  least,  eighty-one  thousand  immor- 
tal creatures  for  whom  the  sanctuary 
has  no  charms,  and  llie  Sabbath-bells 
no  music.  What  have  Dissenters  done 
for  these  ?  Tlie  situation  of  matters  is 
simply  this.  The  large  and  respectable 
body  of  Dissenters,  as  they  denominate 
themselves,  in  Glasgow,  have  been  set 
down  in  a  city  full  of  men  in  a  state  of 
heathenism.  Hiey  have  reclaimed  a 
few,  and  for  those  they  have  provided 
pews  and  preachers;  but  what  is  to 
Decome  of  the  eighty  thousand  ?  The 
voluntary  principle  is  proclaimed  as 
almost  omnipotent.  It  is  trumpeted 
forth  on  every  dissenting  platform  as 
the  herald  of  halcyon  days ;  and  yet 
at  the  doors  of  the  temples  it  has  built, 
eighty  thousand  are  left  in  utter  and 
unheeded  hopelessness.  More  than 
this.  As  soon  as  Churchmen,  awakened 
by  the  voice  that  arose  from  the  spec- 
tacle, and  sympathising  with  the  unre- 
claimed thousands,  bestirred  themselves 
to  overtake  the  accumulating  irreligion, 
by  a  process  they  know  to  be  alone 
adequate,  these  very  Dissenters,  appa- 
rently more  willing  that  thousands 
should  perish  than  that  their  pews 
should  bring  less  rent,  and  their  Dagon 
of  voluntaryism  be  less  secure,  raised  a 
hue  and  cry  against  tlie  proceedings  of 
Churchmen,  and  threw  every  obstacle 
in  their  way.  Mr.  Collins  goes  on  to 
observe : — 

"  From  this  it  appears  that,  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  churches  which  have 
been  provided  both  by  the  Establishment 
and  toe  Dissenters  for  tlie  last  fifteen 

{rears,  to  meet  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
ation  during  tliat  period,  there  remains 
an  awful  and  overwhelming  deficiency. 
Over  and  above  the  19,547  sittings  which 
have  been  actually  provided,  and  sup- 
posing each  church  to  contain  1000  sit- 
tings, 53  additional  churches  would 
have  been  required.  With  all  our  exer- 
tions, we  have  done  tittle  more  than 
VOL,  x^ii.  1^0  cii. 


make  provision  for  one-third  of  the  in* 
crease  of  the  population.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  population  of  Glasgow  is  at  pre- 
sent increasing  at  the  rate  of  between 
8000  ond  9000  annually,  and/t»r  this  i/i- 
crease  alone  at  least  Jive  new  churcheit 
would  require  to  be  provided  annually. 
Without  the  interposition  of  a  wise  nnd 
beneficent  government,  I  know  not  what 
is  to  become  of  our  destitute  population." 

But  the  Dissenters  may  be  disposed 
to  retaliate,  and  to  affirm,  that  if  they 
Iiave  failed  to  evangelise  the  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow  by  virtue  of  the  voluntary 
principle.  Churchmen  have  also  fi^iled ; 
and  that  both  are,  therefore,  in  pre- 
cisely tlie  same  situation,  lliis  is  a 
fallacious  statement.  Churchmen  have 
failed  because  their  demands  have  not 
been  answered  by  the  government  to 
which  they  have  appealed;  but  Dis- 
senters have  failed  with  their  system 
unfettered  and  unrestricted.  The  for- 
mer have  failed  because  their  system 
has  been  interdicted  beyond  a  certain 
extent;  the  latter  have  failed  because 
their  system  is  weak  and  inadequate. 
The  church  has  triumphed  wherever  its 
principles  have  been  fairly  developed ; 
dissent  has  failed  where  there  was 
every  encouragement.  We  might  re- 
fer to  many  instances  in  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  established  and  parochial 
principle,  where  it  has  had  free  scope. 
The  district  near  Edinburgh  in  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, the  Dean  Chapel  was  built,  con- 
tained several  hundreds  of  the  popula- 
tion utterly  ignorant  of  Christianity, 
and  looked  after  by  no  ministerial 
agency  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis.  While  Drs. 
Ritchie  and  Brown  were  preaching  up 
the  voluntary  principle  and  its  bless- 
ings, these  poor  people  were  dying  in 
entire  destitution  of  the  bread  of  life. 
Here,  then,  was  one  of  those  numerous 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  open 
and  accessible  to  the  vaunting  cham- 
pions of  voluntaryism,  it  cried  to 
them  for  help.  They  heard  their  cries, 
and  we  will  charitably  presume  that 
they  really  desired  to  help  them;  but 
they  were  unable.  The  church  princi- 
ple was  carried  into  the  very  spot  on 
which  dissent  had  met  a  total  discom- 
fiture; and  what  was  the  result?  The 
beautiful  new  chapel  is  raised,  and  is 
crowded.  Hundreds  that  never  knew 
the  Gospel  taste  of  its  blessings ;  and, 
if  ever  realised  on  earth,  the  prophet's 
prediction  is  here  brought  intQiop^a- 
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tion, — ^'The  wilderness  thai!  ngoke, 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  blossom  as 
the  rose!"  This  is  but  one  instance 
oat  of  many. 

We  turn,  next,  to  our  own  great  me- 
tropolis, London ;  and  we  aik,  what 
lias  the  voluntary  principle  done  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  here  that  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  will  of  enter- 
ing a  place  of  worship.  The  Christian 
Instruction  Society,  a  purely  dissenting 
institution,  may  have  picked  up  a  moral 
wreck  here  and  there;  but  its  effects 
are  not  felt— its  energies  are  not  nearly 
adequate.  As  for  as  it  is  concerned, 
London  would  end  in  a  very  Pande- 
monium. That  medley,  denominated 
the  City  Mission,  witli  its  half-clerical, 
liall^lay  agency,  is  mainly  supported 
by  church  people;  but  what  has  it 
done  ?  Literally  nothing.  It  is  a  mere 
bubble  concern.  It  is  not  fitted  to 
overtake  tlie  heathenism  of  the  metro- 
polis. We  can  conceive  that  enlight- 
ened and  lofty  philanthropist,  Chal- 
mers, listening  to  an  account  of  the 
City  Mission;  but  we  cannot  paint 
tlie  ineflable  contempt  in  wKkh  he 
would  hold  its  whole  apparatus.  The 
fact  is,  the  territorial  distribution  of  a 
counti^  and  an  active  parochial  agency 
are  the  only  successAii  and  permanent 
means  of  cultivating  a  huge  moral  wil* 
demess ;  and  tliese  are  tl^  inaeparable 
machinery  of  an  tstabli^bed  churelK 
Let  us  hear  the  deaoripCion  of  London 
bv  a  dissenting  minister,  Mr.  Harris, 
uher  the  voluntary  prtoeiple  has  toiled 
amid  its  dense  population  for  a  century 
and  a-half. 

*'  Were  a  similar  repreeentatioa  of  the 
abominations  of  Loodon  to  be  attempted, 
what  is  the  emblematic  imagery  that 
would  do  them  justice  1  There  must  be 
seen  g^ups  of  demons  iu  human  shape, 
teaching  crime,  professionally  initiating 
the  young  in  the  science  of  guilt  There 
roust  be  trains  of  wretched  females  lead- 
ing thousands  of  guilty  victims  in  chains. 
Tliere  must  be  tbeatree,  with  a  numerous 
priesthood  pandering  to  impurity,  and 
offering  up  the  youth  of  both  sexes  at 
the  shrines  of  sensuality.  Th«re  nuat 
be  splendid  porticoes,  the  eatrsBce  to 
which  must  be  inscribed  htlU,  There 
must  be  a  busy  Suuday  press,  worked  by 
the  great  enemy  himself,  in  the  guise  of 
an  angel  of  light,  dispatching  myriads  of 
winged  messengers  in  all  directions. 
There  mast  be  infidel  demagogaes, 
'mouthing  the  heavens.'  There  must 
be  gorgeous  palaces,  in  which  death  and 
disease  shall  appear,  holding  their  court, 


in  wbiek  Uuf  haads  sImU  be  seen  dis. 
tributing  liquid  fire  to  crowds  o/  vaa 
and  sqiMlid  forou ;  aud  each  of  tlioae 
palaces  must  be  shewn  standing  ia  the 
midst  of  a  iail,  a  poor-boaaa,  a  Iwatie 
asylnaSf  and  a  ccmeterr.  Ai^,  ta  ooca« 
plete  the  whole,  three  bondred  thenaaBif 
Christiaas  are  paaaiag  by,  without  ssrce 
Iv  lifting  a  hand  to  remove  it." — Brris't 
ChrittiaM  Citiun* 

Such  is  the  efficacy  of  the  Tohnlary 
principle.  We  do  feel  that  the  most 
poweiful  proofs  of  its  utter  helplessness, 
are  those  statistical  pamphlets  that  have 
come  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Baptist 
Noel  and  Mr.  Harris.  "  At  this  time," 
says  the  latter,  *'  twenty  thousand  souls 
are  perishing  annually,  of  a  moral 
pestilence;*^  and  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple— the  idol  of  thousands,  the  vaunt- 
ed god  of  the  day—is  standing  by^  un- 
fettered and  unrestricted.  Yea,  when 
these  appalling  facts  are  being  brought 
out,  one  Dissenter  is  declaring  that ''  Uie 
destruction  of  the  church  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  for." 
How  bitter  is  sectarian  envy !  It  can 
vent  its  execrations  against  its  rival» 
heedless  of  perishing  thousands  it 
cannot  touch.  Six  hundred  and  My 
thotaand  sotds^  it  is  asserted  by  Kod> 
and  Harris,  are  perishing  in  Lon- 
don, and  yet  the  hectoring  high- 
priests  of  dissent,  are  neither  impri- 
soned, nor  in  any  way  restricted  in  the 
exertion  of  their  voluntary  liberality. 
But,  it  win  be  said,  has  not  the  esta- 
blished church  had  equal  scope  for  its 
developement,  and  is  it  not  equally 
defective?  No,  it  has  not!  is  our 
answer.  Give  us  what  we  denmnd  — 
double  the  number  of  churches  and 
ministers,  as,  at  least,  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  fhir  attempt,  and 
we  promise  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  moral  destitution  of  the  city  of 
London.  Our  principles  are,  therefore, 
not  fully  carried  out.  We  are,  as  we 
observed  before,  fettered  and  restrained; 
and  that,  too,  in  no  small  degree,  by 
the  clamours  of  Dissenters  acting  on  a 
raw  and  incompetent  ministry.  But, 
lar  otherwise  is  it  with  the  advocates  of 
the  energies  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
They  have  alt  they  require,  to  complete 
their  system  of  machinery ;  tbey  de- 
clare they  are  mighty,  to  do  a  Uiousand 
times  more  than  the  church;  they  are 
so  confident  of  their  inherent  ct^alii- 
litiea,  that  they  are  ready  to  destroy  the 
church,  and  oonsign  three  millioiw  and  a 
half  of  immortal  creatures  toHie  mercies 
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of  ihe  voluntary  Moloch.   Yet  $ix  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge !    We,  Churchmen, 
cannot  reach  them,  because  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  our  ma- 
chinery complete,  and  are,  thereftwe, 
till  ibis  be  aecompli^hed,  putting  forth 
▼olufrtary  exertions  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  new  churches   in  London,  and 
twenty-four   in    Glasgow;    but   yon, 
Dissenters,  have   an  open  field,  fiiir 
play,  and  all  your  apparatus  at  com- 
mand, and  yet—**  wonder,  O  Heaven, 
and  be    astonished,  O  earth !  " —  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  are 
perishing  beside  you !    Either  dissent 
IS  a  cruel  or  an  impotent  system.    Un- 
til the  Dissenters  have  emancipated  ihe 
thousands  of  London  from  the  incapa- 
bility of   finding   church  room,  and 
pianted  every  alley,  and  court,  and 
heathen  district,  with  a  church,  and  its 
appropriate  ministrations,  they  must, 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  and  for  the 
interests  of  decorum,  hush  their  war- 
cry  against  the  church.    It  is,  really, 
forbearance  in  Churchmen  to  argue 
with  these  men.    **  Circumspice"  is 
the    most  powerful  refutation  of  the 
whole  category  of  dissenting  twaddle 
that  ferments    and    overflows    in    the 
monthly  trash  of  the  voluntary  press* 
These  men  know  that  a  wish  to  destroy 
the  establishment,  as  their  hated  rival 
and  superior,  led  them  to  look  out  for 
arguments  to  justify  the   unholy  at- 
tempt.   They  belong  to  that  class  of 
men  who  are  to  be  rebuked  sharply. 
The  miserable  pittances  all  of  them, 
save  the  leaders,  derive,  by  dint  of  a 
thousand  gentle   reminiscences,  from 
the  reluctant  pockets  of  the  people, 
ard  the  daily  desertion  that  is  taking 
place  from  their  ranks,  and  adherence 
to  the  church  by  many  of  their  best 
members,  are,  one  would  think,  strong 
proofs  that  voluntaryism  is  not  best  for 
either  preachers  or  people.     It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  a  dissenting 
preacher,  at  Mile  End,  in  referring  to 
the  support  of  his  brother  ministers, 
by  their  congregations,  made  the  fol- 
lowing plain  statement: — 

"  He  said  he  was  pUoed  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  could  speak  his  senfiHients 
without  fe»r,  neither  receiving,  er  ex- 
])60t]og  to  receive,  the  least  emolument 
from  bis  congregation ;  but,  be  must  say, 
in  respect  to  other  congregations  differ- 
<;ntly  placed,  ihdt  the  support  given  to 
their  ministers  was  most  shamtj'ullu  pe- 
yiurious,     Mapy  of  fbose  jrhose  high 


literary  acquirements  had  cost  them 
years  of  labour,  and  their  friends  much 
money,  «wrs  paid  for  their  services  at  a 
lower  rate  thun  a  menial  servant.  He 
knew  many  ministers,  connected  bv  their 
talents  and  oharscter  with  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  who,/nn»  the  meantnu 
of  Ihme  for  vfhom  thejf  laboured,  wearied 
out  their  lives,  in  seclusion  from  the  world, 
on  a  miserable  pittance,  lie  bad  kuown 
others,  for  whom  the  temptatiou  has  been 
too  strong;  and  who,  by  keeping  pace 
with  their  connexions  in  society,  haid  ore- 
pored  for  themselves  trouble  and  anxiety, 
and  many  such  had  thereby  been  brought 
to  an  untimely  grave,  lie  thought  this 
iUtberality  and  meanness  of  spiric,  so 
prevalent  amongst  those  who  volunteered 
to  support  their  own  pastors,  highly  dis« 
graceful  to  the  ohsracter  of  Dissenters 
generally,  and,  if  persevered  in,  would 
tend  greatly  to  depreciate  the  talents 
and  usefulness  of  the  dissenting  ministry, 
and  the  character  of  the  body  generally," 

And,  again,  it  was  stated  in  the  Christ^ 
tan  Advocate,  not  long  ago,  that  num- 
bers of  dissenting  ministers  were  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  the  church; 
that  such  as  were  found  tolerably  qua- 
lified, were  admitted. 

**  We  stated  last  week,  that,  in  one 
diocess  alone,  there  u^re  not  lest  than 
twenty  applicants  for  episcopal  ordination, 
from  the  ranke  of  the  dissenting  ministry. 
Ws  would  repeH  it  again  with  all  the 
emphasis  we  can  give  it.  A  olerioal 
friend  of  ears  has  assured  ua,  that  he 
himself  has  roeeivod  several  applications 
from  priests  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
requestiuff  him  to  employ  his  influence 
with  his  diocesan,  for  the  same  person." 

These,  certainly,  are  not  demon- 
strations of  eitlier  the  profits  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
Yet  such  phenomena  are  not  rare. 
They  are  the  ill-concealed  admissions 
of  the  organs  of  the  Dissenters ;  and 
were  it  not  that  the  recent  avowals  of 
attachments,  hitherto  unfelr,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Dissenters,  on  the 
part  of  the  lay  and  clerical  popes  of 
the  Irish— him  of  Dublin,  and  him  of 
Derrynane — the  Dissenters  would  feel 
themselves  considerably  non-plussed 
for  want  of  numerical  adherents ;  but, 
as  one  of  their  magazines  expressed  it, 
the  fact  of  the  six  millions  of  Irish 
Papists  being  voluntaries,  atones  for 
their  popery,  and  adds  enormous  power 
to  the  dissenting  interest.  Well,  we 
heartily  make  them  a  present  of  their 
new  associates.  With  the  wretched  Pij- 
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pists  of  Ireland  for  allies,  and  the  brazen 
face  and  the  iron  trumpet  of  0*Con- 
nell  to    encourage   thero,  they   must 
verily  present  a  formidable  aspect  to 
every  good  man.    But,  in  order  to  get 
a  demonstration  of  the  blessings  of  the 
voluntary  principle  on  a  large  scale, 
vre  turn  to  that  arena  of  new  and  un- 
tried experiments,  alike  in  politics  and 
religion— Uie  continent  of  America.  The 
questionable  narrative  of  those  Americo- 
be-doctored  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Ma- 
theson    and    Reed,  has    barely  suc- 
ceeded in  glozing  over  and  subduing 
the  crying   religious   destitution  and 
immoral  state  of  the  New  World,  and 
the  admirable  statistics  of  Lorimer,  of 
St.  David's,  Glasgow,  have  disclosed 
scenes    of    unbaptised    infidelity    in 
the    United    States,    which    we    did 
not    anticipate    even    under   the    in- 
fluence of  rank  and  universal  volun- 
taryism.    In  America,  the  principle 
has,  surely,  had  fair  play.    No  ancient 
ministers,  no  hoary  cathedrals,  no  pre- 
sence   of  church    ministers,  and    no 
"  blood-stained  impost  of  tithes,^'  have 
impeded  the  developement  of  the  potent 
energies  of  the  voluntary  principle.    It 
has  there   enjoyed   the   sunshme  not 
merely  of  toleration,  but  positive  en- 
couragement.   There  is  there  the  very 
millennium  of  dissent.    No  man  pays 
for  upholding  the  religion  of  his  neigh- 
bour; every  one  that  needs  a  minister, 
or,  rather,  feels  that  he  requires  one,  pays 
for  him ;  there,  the  great  people  are 
Voluntaries ;  there,  surely,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  every  hamlet  will  be  found 
an  Eden,  and  every  city  a  garden  of 
the  Lord.    But,  what  says  fact?    What 
are  the  testimonies  of  unbiassed  per- 
sons?   Most  assuredly,  unsatisfactory 
to  the  "great  interest*' as  any  statistics 
can  possibly  be.*     Let  us  see  what 
is  the  force  of  those  sturdy  Voluntaries, 
the  Baptists  of  America.   Accoixlingto 
Mr.  Allen,  their  best  statistical  writer, 
the  Baptists,  who  are  among  the  largest 
religious  bodies  of  the  United  States, 
have  6319  churches,  for  which  they 
have  3449  ministers !  and  of  these,  the 
largest  proportion  is  illiterate.     Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Allen's  account,  they 
have  432,000  communicants,  or  mem- 
bers, which  makes  about  60  members 
to  every  church .  The  baptisms  through- 
out the  year  average  25,300,  or  about 


four  baptisms  to  every  congregatioD ; 
and  this  is  triumphant  voluntaryism  1 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ca- 
nada Education  and  Home  Missionary 
Society,  for  1833,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — 

"  There  are,  in  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  about  500,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  100,000  are  Protestants.  There 
are  about  thirty  Episcopal  clergymen  in 
the  province,  about  ten  Methodise,  and 
fifteen  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist.  We  suppose  the  whole  number 
of  Protestant  clergymen  of  all  deno- 
minations to  be  sixty.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration will  shew  that  this  is  a  soppfy 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  In  many  cases,  a  small  Pro- 
testant population  is  scattered  over  two 
or  three  townships,  each  of  them  ten 
miles  square — that  is,  over  a  territory 
of  200  or  300  square  miles.  It  most 
be  recollected,  too,  that  in  this  new 
country,  the  roads  are,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  bad,  and,  for  some  months,  ab- 
solutely impassable.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered,  that  great  multitudes  are  so 
poor  as  not  to  possess  horse  or  carriage 
for  transporting  the  family  to  churtSu 
The  pastoral  charges  of  all  the  ministers 
in  the  country  parts  of  the  province  are 
extremely  small.  The  number  probably 
varies  from  100  to  500.  If  we  suppose 
that  each  clergyman  has  on  an  average 
500  individuals  in  his  pastoral  charge,  it 
will  very  far  exceed  the  truth.  But 
even  on  this  supposition,  onl^  50,000  out 
of  100,000  Protestants,  in  this  province, 
are  at  all  supplied  with  ministert  and  or- 
dinances of  relipon,  while  70,000  are 
either  wholly  without  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  or  hear  it  only  when  delivered 
by  some  itinerant  or  passing  stranger. 
Inere  are  whole  townships,  in  which, 
for  weeks  and  months,  the  voice  of  a 
Christian  minister  is  not  heard." 

In  the  Western  Lumhiary  there  is 
the  following  narrative : 

"  I  once  travelled  for  a  month  as  an 
agent  to  the  Bible  Society,  in  one  of  tk$ 
six  most  enlightened  counties  in  the  States. 
As  the  result  of  my  investigation,  1  have 
before  me  the  fact  that  I  visited  63  fa- 
milies, containing  318  individuals,  aiAsng 
whom  was  scarcely  one  in  each  family 
that  could  read  English.  Several  of  the 
families  consisted  of  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
members,  apparently  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  when  asked  to  receive 
a  Bible,  they  would  promptly  refuse, 
saying,  '  We  are  no  hands  to  read ;' 


^  For  some  admirable  statistics,  as  well  as  lucid  and  concise  reasoning  on  this 
M%A,  we  refer  to  Essays  on  the  Church,  by  a  Layman,    Si^f.d  by  VjUU^C 
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'vrliile  others  would  cry  oat,  '  Shame, 
money-making  church  and  state."*  (! !) 

A  sermon  preached  by  a  Mr.  Keep, 
in  1818,  has  the  followiDg  melancholy 
statement  on  the  spiritual  condition  of 
Massachusetts : 

"  Within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts 
Proper,  are  churches  destitute  of  a  spi- 
ritual guide ;  congregations  sinking  un- 
der the  influence  of  error;  towns  and 
parishes,  where  the  Sahbath  is  exiled, 
and  the  benign  influences  of  gospel  ordi- 
nances  is  a  straneer.  From  all  these 
places  we  hear  tae  Macedonian  cry, 
'  Come  and  help  us.'  The  wholt  number 
of  destitute  churchu  it  fifty-etven.  Four- 
teen of  these,  it  is  believed,  may  live 
without  aid ;  leaving  the  number  in  need 
at  forty-three." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Boston, 
preached  and  published  a  missionary 
sermon,  in  1822,  which  contains  direct 
evidence  of  the  fading  and  impotent 
nature  of  voluntaryism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  indirect,  but  powerful  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  an  establishment 
on  the  other. 

"  But  what  is  the  condition  of  these 
new  colonists  with  regard  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  means  of  religion  \  It  has 
been  shewn,  by  published  documents, 
that,  on  the  general  estimate  of  one 
pastor  to  a  thousand  souls,  there  are  not 
enough,  at  this  present  moment,  to  sup- 
ply three  millions  of  our  population ;  and, 
consequently,  that  there  are  now  uven 
millUmt,  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  deprived  of  the 
meam  of  religion" 

If,  after  these,  among  hundreds  of 
equally  painful  but  more  recent  speci- 
mens ofreligious  destitution,  we  reter  to 
the  remuneration  of  such  ministers  as  are 
settled,  we  find  it  recorded  in  one  place 
that  the  minister  must  sell  the  chapel 
for  his  stipend,  and  in  another  that  the 
farmer  of  the  six  days  is  the  minister 
of  the  seventh.  The  Rev,  Mr,  Flint 
states,  after  an  extensive  inquiry, 
"  that  no  minister,  of  any  Protestant 
denomination,  to  his  knowledge,  had 
ever  received  a  sufficient  living  two 
years  in  succession."  Tliese,  then,  are 
the  religious  statistics  of  America — 
these  the  offspring  of  the  undisturbed, 
unfettered  reign  of  pure  and  unadul- 
terated voluntaryism.  Why  is  it  sb  ? 
Is  it  the  cruelty  of  the  men,  or  the  im- 
potency  of  the  principle,  that  makes  it 
thus?  We  implore  our  political  Dis- 
senters to  look  at  America.    We  call 


upon  them  to  lay  aside  their  petty  jea- 
lousies, and  feel  more  deeply  the 
claims  of  their  countrymen.  Expe- 
rience stamps  the  helplessness  of  free- 
trade  in  religion,  and  facts  sweep  away 
its  every  sophism.  America  is  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  the  principles  of  dis- 
sent. They  are  not,  they  cannot  be  in 
earnest,  who  say  of  our  Zion,  "  Raze, 
raze  it."  They  cannot  cherish  right 
motives,  provided  they  be  endued  with 
sound  reason. 

It  roust  be  an  important  inquiry,  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  proof,  that  the 
voluntary  principle  has  utteriy  failed 
in  America,  >^hether  the  existent  reli^ 
gion  be  of  that  pure  and  scriptural 
character  which  might  induce  us  to 
believe  that,  if  this  principle  has  no 
diffusive  powers,  it  at  least  has  the 
happy  character  of  conserving,  where 
it  has  prevailed,  a  pure  and  undefiled 
Christianity.  We  are  prepared  with 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  religion  of 
America  is  as  tainted  as  it  is  scanty; 
and  that,  while  the  voluntary  principle 
is  weak  toward  the  extension  of  Christ- 
ianity, it  is  mighty  to  corrupt  and  con- 
taminate the  provinces  it  lias  already 
in  some  measure  hedged  in  from  the 
surrounding  moral  waste.  And  if  we 
bring  out  mis  fact,  in  addition  to  the 
inferences  we  have  already  established, 
we  may  fairly  anticipate  one  of  two 
things,  either  that  the  Dissenters  will 
admit  the  thorough  incompetency  of 
their  boasted  system  to  leaven  a  people 
with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  with 
a  taste  for  its  virtues,  or  in  their  ha- 
rangues from  the  pulpit  and  platform, 
and  in  their  articles  from  the  press, 
pass  over  the  New  World  as  an  unma- 
nageable, if  not  successful  antagonist. 
The  former,  few  of  such  party  men  will 
submit  to ;  the  latter  they  will  not  do, 
also,  as  long  as  lungs  can  vociferate 
black  is  white,  and  blank  is  beauty. 

Let  us,  then,  review  the  tone  of  such 
Christianity  as  the  voluntary  principle 
has  been  successful  in  spreading  over 
the  districts  of  America.  In  this  case, 
we  must  deal  with  plain,  unvarnished 
facts,  gathered  from  accredited  statistics. 
Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  travels  lately  pub- 
lished, states  the  appalling  fact,  that  in 
Boston,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
70,000,  about  24,000,  or  one-third^  are 
Socinians.  By  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  of  the  two  most  celebrated 
and  best  attended  universities  of  Ame- 
rica, Yale  and  Cambridge,  one  is  So- 
cinian.    The  UniYersalist?,  another  be- 
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retical  sect,  baye  300  meeting-bouses, 
and  about  500,000  devotees.  In  Eng* 
land,  with  all  the  encouragements  re- 
cently given  to  Popery  by  the  powers 
that  be,  there  are  scarcely  400  Popish 
chapels,  some  of  them  exceedingly  in- 
significant, being  mere  stations  for 
preaching  and  celebrating  mass;  where- 
as, in  America,  there  are  about  800  pa- 
pal churches,  many  of  them  capacious, 
fhe  very  names  of  the  most  powerful 
and  flourishing  sects  in  that  country 
ate  enough  to  sicken  a  sober-minded 
person.  We  have  Junkers,  Mennonitet, 
Shakers,  &c.  &c. ;  and  doctrinal  va- 
garies, the  genuine  product  of  America, 
all  fitted  to  keep  every  one  but  tlie  most 
audacious  Voluntary  from  seeking  to 
gather  laurels  for  voluntaryism  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Dwight,  in 
speaking  of  the  Baptists,  observes : 

*'  Of  the  Baptists,  one  part  of  them  are 
Calvinists ;  the  other  are  those  who  used 
to  be  called,  in  Great  Britain,  FrmwUUn, 
These,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  Ar- 
mmiani,  in  the  proper  ienu.  So  far  as  my 
information  extends,  they  are,  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  fait  approximating  to 
Deism.  Very  extensively,  they  appear 
to  consider  religion  as  consisting  chiefly 
in  being  pledged  to  deny  the  Sabbath  as 
a  diWoe  institution,  to  nave  few  settled 
ministers,  and  little  eren  of  the  external 
appearance  of  religion."— Dwioht's  Tra^ 
veti,  vol.  iv.  p.  440. 

This  clear  and  friendly  document 
describes  and  deplores  the  introduction 
of  a  theological  liberalism  and  hetero- 
doxy into  the  precepts  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  America,  without 
any  extensive  parallel  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  yet  deputations  from  the  Dissent- 
ers of  London  will  have  the  audacity  to 
return  from  the  United  States,  and  in- 
dulge in  mendacious  descriptions  ri- 
valled only  by  the  effusions  of  Derry- 
nane ;  and,  for  party  purposes,  endea- 
vour to  convince  the  Christians  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  new  world  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  primitive  church-— 
pure  in  doctrine,  progressive  in  num- 
bers; and  all  because  it  basks  under 
the  sunshine  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
It  is  high  time  to  bring  these  men  to 
their  senses,  and  to  undeceive  a  mis- 
guided community,  by  presenting  it 
with  the  religious  and  moral  geograpliy 
of  America. 

A  new  heresy  arose  in  the  United 
States  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  to  which  U»e  name  Ilopkin- 
sianism  has  been  assigned ;  and  since 


that  time   has   made   fiital   advausce- 
ment  among  all  the  denomloadoos  of 
Christians  in  America.     **  The   new 
philosophy,"  says  Wilson,  a  writer  be- 
longing to  the  transatlantic  schools  of 
theology,  "  pervades  almost  all  the  de- 
nominations of  Christians  in   Rliode 
Island,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  Ilaropehire.    We  hawe 
every  shade,  from  the  genuine  disei- 
ples  of  the  German  scbooi  to  ihe  tbo- 
rough-paced  Socinian,  tboogli  the  for- 
mer among  the  clergy  is  mneh  more 
rare  than  the  latter." 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  system  of 
tlie  Voluntaries  is  not  an  improring 
system,  but  ratlier  retrograde,  in  its  in- 
fluence, we  will  quote  another  passage 
from  the  same  writer.  Mr.  Wilson 
QA>serves: — 

"  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
one  Hopkiiiaian  minister  connected  with 
the  Geneml  Assembly  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  now  we  are 
astonished  and  ashamed  at  (he  rapid  iih> 
crease  of  them.  In  Kentucky,  it  is  said 
that  more  than  one*ha]f  of  the  ministers 
belonging  to  the  General  Assembly  are 
Hopkmsians,  at  least  in  part.  Both  in 
East  and  West  Tennesee  the  parties  are, 
probably,  at  present  nearly  eoual.  In 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  ana  North 
Carolina,  Hopkinsianism  is  gaining 
ground." 


This  is  not  all.  This  Uopkic 
is  fast  verging  toward  SocitmuHsm; 
**  for,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  aevend 
of  the  Antitrinitarians  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  well  know,  were  but  lately 
Ilopkinsians. 

Such  is  the  amount  and  such  quality 
of  the  religion  preserved  and  propa^ed 
by  the  voluntary  system,  unawed  by 
the  presence  of  a  venerable  establish- 
ment, and  uninjured  by  the  exaction  of 
tithes  and  church-rates.  As  to  the 
support  enjoyed  by  the  reverend  vic- 
tims of  the  voluntary  principle,  it  does 
not  require  much  research  to  enable  us 
to  ascertain  its  amount  In  the  New 
York  Observer  of  September  1836,  a 
paper  that  advocates  the  idol  princi- 
ple, the  following  observations  occur : 

*'  But  how  are  ministers  commonly 
requited  ?  llieir  compensation  is  ordu 
narily  adjusted  to  the  lowest  poesible 
estimate  of  their  presumed  wants;  it  is 
sometimeB  the  scantiest  prorisioQ  for  the 
supposed  necessaries  of  life.  And  even 
this  is  often  complained  of  as  a  burden, 
and  is  reluctantly  paid,  if  it  be  not  some- 
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I  actualljr  witUMld— M  at  kurt  r»* 
Uinad  lofoff  ttor  it  ii  due.  Bmt  oat  of 
this  a  aipiater  most  ba  alwaja  raadv^  to 
ezercaae  the  ritaa  of  hoapitaUtj,  ana  ba 
an  example  of  beueyolence,  in  giring  to 
the  aopport  of  the  poor,  and  toward  the 
apread  of  the  Gospel;  and  perhaps  his 
own  congregation  are  the  foremost  in  ex- 
acting mncL  him  compliance  witii  these 
aertptural*  Under  the  eirewmitancet  ticm 
tmtUy  itittimg,  U  it  a  general  rule  that 
muuieUrs  get  into  debt,  are  redMced  to  the 
«MBt  wiarttfying  ttrtiu ;  lay  9Ht  their 
men  t If  to  the  worst  odvmmtoge,  tmd  wudce 
no  provieionfor  old  ege^  or  for  their  f ami' 
lies,  when  theif  are  called  to  leave  them  by 
death.  There  is  another  thing  which 
congregations  do  not  properly  consider. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  commodious  house  of  worship 
Aej  become  somewhat  in  debt.  In  this 
emergency  the^  settle  a  minister;  and, 
in  oraerlo  rehere  themselves  from  the 
praaaare  upon  their  funds,  thev  pay  thair 
■uolalar  leas  than  they  wosld  otherwiie 
be  priUii^  to  do.  What  is  this  but  to 
VMke  him  virtually  pay  the  intereat,  and 
perhaps  the  principal,  of  their  church 
debt  1  The  minister  dies,  and  his  family 
are  led  without  provision,  if  not  in  debt ; 
or  the  congregation  feel  strong  enough  to 
emplor  a  minister  of  more  eloquence  at 
a  higher  compensation,  and  this  incum- 
bent is  induced  to  resign  and  vacate  the 
plaoa  for  a  more  favoured  sacoessor." 

In  addition  lo  this  exhibition  of  the 
very  inadequate  means  of  support  de- 
rived  from  their  offices  by  the  Voluntary 
prieaU  of  America,  we  may  give  a  8pe« 
cimeo  or  two  of  the  measures  they  are 
driven  to  have  recourse  tOy  in  order  to 
eke  out  an  inadequate  stipend — a  sti- 
pend conversant  with  daily  subtractiooy 
out  kept  at  a  roost  respectful  distance 
from  any  approach  to  addition. 

**  One  of  tlie  most  recent  stories  of  this 
sort  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  is  of  a 
minister,  who  in  a  quiet  way  sold  his 
slave,  a  member  of  his  church.  He 
wished  the  transaction  to  be  managed  in 
each  a  way  aa  not  to  attract  attentioB, 
The  pvrchaser  of  the  poor  slave  told  hia 
poor  victim  '  that  his  master  had  ordered 
him  to  accompany  him  to  auch  a  place.' 
The  alave  saw  throueb  the  plot,  and 
cried  out, '  Oh  !  sir,  I  know  our  minister 
has  sold  me!  Well,  God  forgive  our  mi. 
nister.'  In  Mr.  Abdy's  tour,  there  is  a 
frightful  story  of  a  Baptist  minister,  of 
the  name  of  Andrew  Marshall,  and  pos- 
sessed of  some  property.  He  was  Kving 
at  Savannah  with  his  wife  and  children 
^  the  latter,  with  their  mother,  were  hie 
slaves,  A  planter  in  the  neighbourhood 
•olicited  this  man's  danghter  to  live  with 


huB.  6ha  rafaaed ;  and,  whan  orged  by 
her  father  to  aeoept  the  offer,  alleged  la 
a  reason  for  not  coaiplying  with  their 
joint  importonitiea,  that  her  affectioaa 
were  engaged  to  a  coloured  man,  whom 
aha  had  proaused  to  marry.  Her  plea 
and  her  entreaties  were  equally  unavaiU 
ing.  The  wretch  sold  her  to  the  leu  guilt  tf 
seducer;  and  she  waa  then  living,  the 
mother  of  nine  children  by  thia  forced 
concubinage.*'— Iii^trjf  into  the  Charoc* 
tor  of  the  Colonieation  Soeiety.     By  W. 

"  Walk  into  an  £piaoopal  convention, 
aad«  from  the  chamaan  to  tha  doar- 
keeper,  it  is  almaat  oertain  that  they  are 
all  slave-drivers.  Eater  a  Baptiat  asso- 
ciation about  the  Koanoke,  where,  al« 
though  tbe  assembly  has  no  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  yet  the  members  might 
discuss  an  abstract  question  ;  and,  having 
determined  it  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, miffht  recommend  their  deciaton  to 
the  oottMderation  of  their  churches, — 
Who  are  preaenti  The  chairman,  the 
derica,  the  meaaanger,  except  northern 
delegatea,  are  all  hardened  men-atoslera* 
Moat  probably,  not  one  is  named  in  the 
roll  who  doea  not  drive,  aconrge,  and 
starve  thoae  defenceleas  sons  of  anguish 
whom  he  has  kidnapped ;  until  the  fic- 
tions of  romance  lose  their  interest  in  the 
thrilling  horrors  which  those  dens  of 
human  misery,  their  slave-quarters,  like 
the  dungeons  of  the  Popish  Inquisition, 
if  permitted,  could  recount.*'— Thomson's 
Slavery  in  the  United  States. 

After  all  that  the  ministers  of  Ame- 
rica can  realise  by  their  roasters,  who 
are  nominally  their  hearers,  and  by  the 
sale  of  their  slaves,  they  are  yet  in  a 
destitute  condition.  The  Rev.  A. 
Turner,  of  Glasgow,  received  a  letter 
from  R  minister  in  Canada,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract,  published  in 
his  valuable  summary  of  evidence. 

*'  I  might  mention  many  instances  of 
clergymen  not  receiving  the  supply  pro- 
mised them  by  the  people.  The  late 
minister  of  L  died  1000/.  in  debt, 

from  not  receiving  his  salary  fVom  the 
people.  A  clergyman  told  me  he  is 
7001.  behind  in  bis  receipU ;  a  third  is 
1400/. ;  a  fourth  gets  nothing  at  all ;  a 
fifth  baa  received  only30t  for  two  years, 
&c  &c.  All  these  are  in  the  United 
Provinces,  where,  if  government  aid 
was  not  given,  and  tbe  clergy  keeping 
boarders,  or  turning  farmers,  most  im- 
portant stations  would  be  left  destitute." 

To  sum  up  tbe  religious  destitution 
of  America,  we  refer  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  Seventh  Report  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.    It  is  as  fol- 
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*  "  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  supply 
the  destitute  milliaru  of  our  country  are 
not  to  be  found,  and  yet  by  the  foolish* 
ness  of  preaching  God  will  save  them 
that  believe." — Again :  "  The  census  of 
1820  extended,  within  a  small  fraction, 
over  600,000  square  miles.  If  from  this 
we  deduct  60,000,  embracing  portions  of 
the  country  where  the  privileges  of  the 
Gospel  are  most  richly  enjoyed,  we  have 
remaining  540,000  square  miles  of  in- 
habited territory,  probably  embracing  nine 
millions  of  our  population,  more  than  half 
of  whom  {or  nearly  five  millions,  twice  the 
population  of  Scotland)  it  is  estimated  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  are 
unsupplied  with  stated  evangelical  preach^ 
ing" 

We  must,  before  bringing  this  paper 
to  a  close,  lay  before  our  readers  a 
sample  or  two  of  the  gross  inconsist- 
encies displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Dissenters  in  this  country.  Our  object 
in  stating  these,  is  to  convict  tiiem  of 
what  is  transparent  in  all  their  move- 
ments on  this  subject,  mere  jealousy  of 
the  greater  respectability  possessed  by 
their  Episcopal  rival,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  reduce  the  church  to  their  own 
level,  seeing  it  is  utterly  hopeless  for 
them  to  aspire  to  any  thing  like  an 
equality  of  status.  Tliese  will  ap- 
pear by  referring  to  some  of  their  own 
doings  in  more  recent  times,  and  to 
the  sentiments  of  those  eminent  Non- 
conformists of  an  earlier  age,  whose 
faith  they  profess  to  follow.  About 
thirty  years  ago  the  missionaries  of 
the  London  Society  were  successful 
in  converting  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  not  only  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
chiefs  of  Otaheite.  These  last,  worn 
out  and  vexed  with  the  imperfect  laws 
under  which  they  lived,  and  the  blood- 
shed and  discord  arising  from  them, 
requested  the  missionaries  to  organ- 
ise a  form  of  government  according 
to  their  enlightened  views  and  maturer 
experience.  Now,  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  missionaries  based 
the  new  polity  ?  Did  they  exclude 
every  religious  system,  or  did  they 
draw  the  elements  of  its  structure  from 
the  Shasler  and  the  Koran,  and  the 
philosophical  dictionary  of  Voltaire? 
No;  tliey  had  no  sectarian  jealousies 
as  they  have  now — they  knew  little  of 
the  hot-heads  of  the  modern  voluntary 
warfare,  and  therefore  scripturally  and 
justly  made  Christianity  the  law  of  the 
land,  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the 
verdict  pronounced  at  home  by  the 
London  Missionary  Board.  Here,  then; 


we  find  the  Dissenters,  when  nothing  of 
the  present  warfare  was  heard,  admit- 
ting It  to  be  the  duty  of  kings  to  make 
the  laws  of  the  Gospel  the  laws  of  their 
land ;  and  now  we  find  them  dedariog 
that  all  such  incorporation  of  religion 
with  civil  polity  is  at  once  unsciiptural 
and  dangerous.    We  present  the  Dis- 
senters of  England  with  this  dilemma. 
Either  tliey  must  revoke  their  approval 
of  the  civil  establishment  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  South-Sea  islands,  and 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  misguided 
and  semi-church  missionaries  who  were 
guilty  of  the  criminality  involyed,  or 
they  must  admit  that  the  constitatioD 
of  Britain  is  not  deteriorated  by  its  ad- 
mixture with  religion,  nor  the  religioa 
of  Britain  injured  by  its  sustaining,  on 
its  eternal  principles,  the  whole  super- 
f  tructure  of  tlie  noblest  and  most  prac- 
tical polity  man  ever  devised,  or  people 
ever  enjoyed.    If  it  be  scriptural  to 
begin  a  religious  establishment,  it  is 
equally  so  to  maintain  it.     Again,  if 
Dissenters  regard  endowmentspossessed 
by  the  church  as  so  many  repressive 
weights  on  the  spontaneous  liberality 
of  the  faithful,  and  as  interfering  with 
the  duty  incumbent  on  every  hearer  to 
support  their  ministers,  how  happens  it 
that  hundreds  of  dissenting  chapels  are 
aided  and  mctintained  chiefly  by  en- 
dowments ?  How  do  they  touch,  with 
their  sacred  fingers,  the  unclean  thing? 
How  happens  it  that  the  Independents 
have  done  every  thing  that  ingenuity 
could  prompt,  or  legal  advice  prescrib^ 
for  the  recovery  of  Lady  Henley's  cha- 
rities from  the  hands  of  their  Socinian 
brethren  ?  How  happens  it,  we  ask,  that 
the  three  Presbyterian  ministers  con- 
nected with  the  Scotch  Dissenters  from 
the  establishment  of  the  north,  resident 
in  London,  were  ready  to  depose,  on 
oath,  diat  they  were  English  Presbyter- 
ians, in  order  to  get  hold  of  the  same 
Lady   Henley *s   bequest?     Yes;  the 
substance  of  the  varied  harangues,  and 
the  lengthy  pamphlets  of  the  Dissenters 
on  the  subject,  was  just  this — "  that  it 
vras  a  sacred  duty  to  allocate  the  en- 
dowment according  to  the  wish  and  for 
the  objects  of  its  beneficent  donor  — 
one  of  the  very  points  for  which  Church- 
men are  contending  in  England.    At 
present,  we  say  nothing  of  th6  volunta- 
ryism ab  extra  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
shewed  to  be  a  concession  of  the  impo- 
tence   of   pure    voluntaryism.      We 
ask,  and  we  demand,  in  the  name  of 
outraged  consistency,  an  answer  to  the 
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question,  How  it  happens  that  the  three 
denominations  of  England — Independ- 
ent, Baptist,  and  Socinian — those  haters 
of  endowments  from  the  state,  are  at  this 
very  moment  in  the  receipt  of  2000/. 
per  annum  of  the  public  funds  ?  Is  it  a 
greater  sin  to  receive  2,000,000/.  than 
to  receive  2000/.?   The  principle  in- 
volved is  the  same.    Nay,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  dissenting  ministers 
of  Britain  do  not  bond  fide  receive 
more  from  the  public  purse  than  the 
ministers  of  the  establishment,  whose 
support  is  their  own,  on  ancient  and 
hereditary  estates.    The  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority in  parliament  assigns  2000/.  to 
the  dissenting  ministers  of  the  country, 
while  ancient  and  hereditary  right  as- 
signs support  to  the  established  mi- 
nisters, independent  of  parliament  and 
people.    Wiiich,  now,  is  the  compul- 
sory system?  Where  is  the  spiritual 
purity  of  these  worthies,  since,  afler  all, 
they  take  their  support  from  Csesar? 
Where  is  the  principle  these  reverend 
Voluntaries  boast  of  so  prodigiously, 
seeing  they  condemn  all  endowments 
with  the  lips,  and  ffrasp  all  they  can  get 
with  the  hands  ?  On  tnis  subject,  these 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  unruly  tongues 
but  itching  palms.   In  a  document  put 
forth  by  the  three  denominations  on 
the  question,  signed   by  Pye  Smith, 
F.  A.  Cox,  Robt.  Aspland,  and  John 
Clayton,  there   appear  the  following 
observations,  approving  of  an  establish- 
ment by  implication,  and  confessing 
the  impotency  of  dissent  by  open  ac- 
knowlMgment : — 

"  They  cannot  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  a  grant,  which  has  been  {not 
unjustly,  and  by  compulsion),  generously 
made  and  faithfully  administered,  and 
which  has  proved  itself,  under  the  Divine 
blessine,  an  occasion  of  joy  and  gratitude 
to  hundreds  of  Christian  teachers,  whose 
earthly  lot  (^undir  the  voluntai^  system), 
has  been  one  continued  scene  of  privation 
and  hardship,  will,  under  any  pretence, 
be  withheld ;  should  this  be  the  unhappy 
result  of  the  interference  of  certain  Dis- 
senters, they  must  ever  lament  the  in- 
jury thus  done  to  a  numerous  class  of 
indiigent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  {for 
whom  the  voluntary  system  could  make  no 
provision)" 

We  demand,  also,  some  explanation 
of  the  fact,  that  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ministers  of  the  Scotch  se- 
ceders  receive  regium  donum  from  go- 
vernment, varying  from  50/.  to  100/. 
a-piece?    This  is  the  more  unaccount- 


able, because  these  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ministers   are   not  like  their 
brethren  Independents,  little  popes  ab- 
solute and  uncontrolled,  but  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secessian  Burgher 
Synod,  immortalised  for  its  denounce- 
ment of  all  endowments  and  establish- 
ments. Wh^  does  not  the  Synod  order 
these  men  in  Ireland  to  give  up  their 
regium  donum  ?    Is  this  the  explication 
of  the  inconsistency,  that  Dissenters 
love  their  neighbours  more  than  them- 
selves, and,  under  this  kind  feeling, 
expose  the  sins  of  their  established 
brethren,  and    leave    their   own  un- 
touched ;  or,  is  it  that  they  see  the 
mote  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  but  see 
not  the  beam  in  their  own  ?    Offer  the 
benefices  of  Britain  to  the  Dissenters, 
and  the  acceptance  will  clear  up  the 
mystery.   The  dissentine  ministers  will 
allow  endowments  to  themselves,  en- 
dowments to  Maynooth,  and  endow- 
ments to  any  cause,  save  and  except  to 
the  established  church.  Yettliese  men, 
instead  of  planting  their  meeting-houses 
in  the  dreary  and  poor  districts  of 
Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
invariably  place  them  in  rich  and  po- 
pulous districts,  near  to  the  parish  of 
an  effective  and  laborious  clergyman; 
and,  instead  of  reckiming   the  irre- 
ligious and   the   unenli|;htened,  they 
catch  those  the   parochial  machinery 
has  reached,  and  make  not  heathens 
Christians,  but  churchmen  Dissenters. 
In  the  face  of  these  gross  inconsist- 
encies— in  the  hce  of  the  spiritual  des- 
titution of  extensive  and  populous  pro- 
vinces, Mr.  Binney  can  pronounce  the 
established  church  a  public  nuisance, 
the  destruction  of  which  is  to  be  de- 
voutly desired  by  all  good  men.    John 
Sibree  can  preach   from   his   pulpit, 
"  We  long  and  sigh  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  establishment,  and  shall  do  all  in 
our  power  to  hasten  the  consumma- 
tion.''   The  Christian  Advocate  news- 
paper, one  of  the  dissenting  bishops  or 
overseers,  can  declare,  ''  The  time  is 
come  when  an  end  must  be  put  to  the 
lofty  pretensions  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges   of  the  falsely  called   national 
Church."    The  Pa^rio/,  another  of  the 
governors  of  dissent,  tells  us  ''  of  the 
impiety  of  taxing  men  to  support  a 
religious  system,  from  which  they  dis- 
sent," and  is  determined  '<  to  advocate 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  voluntary 
system :"  and  the  whole  three  denomi- 
nations, aided  by  0*Connell  and  the 
Popish  priests  of  Ireland,  joi^ui^lieep- 
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log  «p  the  clKMnis,  **  Dowa  with  the 
Cborch.''  It  musty  after  this  exliibttioiii 
prove  rather  an  interettiog  and  instruct* 
ive  inquiry,  whait  the  &tbers  of Noocon- 
Ibrmity  held  on  the  subject.  We  shall 
gi?e  a  ?ery  few  specimens  out  of  thou- 
sands at  handy  in  order  that  Church- 
men may  see,  not  only  how  diflerent 
the  professed  children  nre  from  tlielr 
honoured  fathers,  bet  that  they  may 
also  be  furnished  with  a  practical  exhi- 
bition of  the  tendency  of  principle  to 
putrescency  and  decay,  when  entrusted 
to  the  step-mother  nurture  of  volun- 
tacyism.  Our  first  ouotation  shall  be 
from  a  sermon  on  Clirist*s  kingdom, 
and  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  by 
Dr.  Owen  : — 

<'  If  it  come  to  this,  that  von  shall  say 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  aS 
nilers  of  the  nation,  Ood  will  quickly 
maoifest  that  H0  haih  notkimg  U  do 
with  3f«u,  as  ruUira  of  the  natioB.  The 
great  |»is>miae  of  Chiiat  is,  that  in  tbeae 
utter  days  of  the  world,  he  will  lay  the 
nations  m  a  subserviency  to  Uim,  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  bis. 
Surely,  those  promises  will  scarcely  be 
accomplish  ed ,  in  bringing  commonweal tlis 
of  men,  professing  his  name,  to  be  of 
Gatlio's  frame,  to  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  If  a  fiitber,  as  a  father  is  bound 
(0  do  what  answers  this  in  his  family 
unto  his  children ;  a  master,  as  a  maater 
to  his  aerrants ;  if  you  will  justify  your- 
selves, as  fathers  or  rulers  of  your  coun- 
try»  you  will  find  this  to  be  incumbent  on 
you.' — Sermon  oh  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
the  Magistrates  bjf  Power*   By  Dr.  Ow£n^ 

*'  It  is  the  duty  of  rulers  to  take  care 
of  religion,  and  to  see  that  the  duties  of 
it  be  regularly  and  carefully  performed 
by  those  under  their  charge,  and  that  no- 
thing be  wanting  that  is  requisite  there- 
to."— Matthew  Henry. 

**  It  is  the  datv  of  noliticBl  fathers  or 
msgistrates,  to  rule  and  govern  the  people 
over  whom  Ood  hath  set  tham,  with  wis- 
dom, carefully  providing  for  their  aouls  in 
every  place  in  their  dominions."-«.Fr.AVBU 


I  would  Biiad  our  mkn  what  smortel 
those  men  are  to  theirsMil«v  cImI 
woald  persuade  them  that  they  auLst  not, 
as  rulers,  do  good  to  the  souls  of  man 
and  to  the  church,  as  such«  nor  fiirtber 
the  Reformation,  nor  propagate  the  Oos- 
pel,  nor  establish  Chrisrs  order  in  the 
cburchea  of  the  country,  otherwise  thnn 
by  a  oooHDon  mMntaining  the  peace  mini 
libeilies  of  all.      What  doctrme  eooid 


more  desperately  undo  yon,  if 
tained.  If  you  be  once  permsaded  tbst 
it  belongs  not  to  yon  to  do  good,  and  tlia 
greatest  good,  to  which  all  yonr  snccesnei 
have  made  way,  then  all  the  comfort,  \hm 
blessing,  and  reward  is  bat.  I  f  once  you 
take  yourselves  to  have  nothing  to  do,  am 
rulers,  for  Christ,  you  cannot  promise 
yourselres  that  Christ  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  for  you,  as  rulera,  in  die  way 
of  mercy."— BAXTEa*s  Directimu  /*r 
Spiritnal  Peace. 

We  might  multiply  quotatioBS  from 
the  writings  of  early  Disaenteis,  in 
favour  of  a  religious  establishnient,  to 
the  extent  of  volumes.  There  was  not 
an  able  or  pious  name  m  the  ranks  of 
the  first  Nonconformists,  thai  was  not 
attached  to  the  principle  of  a  aeiioiial 
church,  and  tliat  wonld  not  be  inslamly 
withdrawn,  at  the  present  day,  from 
the  radioo-voluntary  priests  that  lay 
claim  to  the  same  family.  The  volun- 
tary principle  was  scarcely  heord  of  till 
after  the  French  Revohition — being  one 
of  the  many  Atheistic  sentiments  that 
originated  in  that  terrible  conTabioa 
of  society. 

We  have  tlius  glanced  at  some  of 
those  great  points  in  the  church  esta- 
blishment controversy  which  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, either  designedly,  or  from  the  li- 
mited number  of  his  lectures,  did  not 
touch  on.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  some  idea  of  the 
transcendant  merits  as  well  as  obvious 
defects  of  tlie  doctor's  volume  recently 
issued. 


STRICTURES  ON  PICTURES. 

A    LETTER    FROM    MICHAEL    ANGELO   TITHAR8H,    ESQ.   TO    MOKSIEVR    ANATOLE 

VICTOR  ISIDOR  HYACINTHE  ACHILLE  UERCULE  DE  BRICABRAC,  PEIliTRE 

d'hISTOIRE,  rub  MOUFFETARD,  k  PARIS. 


Lord*f  Hotel,  New  Street^  Covent  Garden, 
Tuesday,  15th  May. 
I   PROPOSE  to  be  both  learned   and 
pleasant  in  my  remarks  upon  the  ex- 
hibitions here;   for  I  know,  my  dear 


Bricabrac,  that  it  is  your  intention  to 
translate  this  letter  into  Frendi,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  your  countrynen, 
who  are  anxious  about  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts  ^  when  I  say  some,  I 
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ii»cao  all|  for^  Uianks  to  your  go?em- 
naeDt  patrooa^,  vour  raagniticent  pub- 
lic gailedesy  and,  above  all,  your  de- 
licious sky  ftnd  sunsbine,  Xhese  is  not  a 
scavenger  in  your  nation  who  has  not 
a.  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  Nature, 
^which  is,  my  *dear  Anatole,  neitiier 
more  nor  less  than  Art. 

You  know  notliing  about  art  in  this 
country — almost  as  little  as  we  know 
of  French  art.  One  Gustave  Plauche, 
who  makes  visits  to  London,  and  writes 
accounts  of  pictures  in  your  reviews,  is, 
believe  me,  an  impostor.  I  do  not 
mean  a  private  impostor,  for  I  know 
not  whetner  Planclie  is  a  real  or  as- 
sumed name,  but  simply  a  quack  on 
matters  of  art.  Depend  on  it,  my 
dear  young  friend,  that  there  is  nobody 
like  Titmarsh :  you  will  learn  mor^ 
about  the  arts  in  England  from  this 
letter,  than  from  any  thing  in  or  out  of 
print. 

Well,  then,  every  year,  at  tlje  com- 
mencement of  this  blessed  month  of 
May,  wide  open  the  doors  of  three 
picture  galleries,  in  which  figure  all 
the  works  of  genius  which  our  brotlier 
artists  have  produced  during  the  wliole 
year.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  his- 
torical picture  of**  Ileliogabalus  in  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,''  or  the  full-length 
of  *'  Sir  Samuel  Hicks  and  his  Lady," 
—  sitting  in  a  garden  light,  Lady  II. 
reading  the  Book  of  Beauty^  Sir  Sa- 
muel catching  a  butterfly,  which  is 
seliling  on  a  flower-pot.  This,  how- 
ever, is  all  egotism.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  of  mi/  works,  which  are  pretty 
well  known  in  Paris  already,  as  I 
flatter  myself,  but  of  otlier  artists  — 
some  of  them  men  of  merit — as  well 
as  myself. 

X^t  us  commence,  then,  wiili  tlie 
commencement — the  Royal  Academy, 
That  is  held  in  oi>e  wing  of  a  little 
building  like  a  gin-shop,  which  is  near 
St.  Martin's  Church.  In  the  other 
wing  is  our  National  Gallery.  As  for 
the  building,  you  must  not  take  thai  as 
a  specimen  of  our  skill  in  the  fine  arts; 
come  down  the  Seven  Dials,  and  I 
will  shew  you  many  modem  structures, 
of  which  the  arcnitect  deserves  far 
higher  credit. 

But,  bad  as  the  place  is — a  pigmy 
abortion,  in  lieu  of  a  noble  monument 
to  the  greatest  school  of  painting  in  the 
greatest  country  of  the  modem  world 
(you  m«ny  be  angry,  but  I'm  right  in 
both  cases)  —  bad  as  the  outside  is,  the 
interior,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  mar- 
vellously pretty,  and  convenient  for 


the  reception  and  exhibition  of  the 
pictures  it  will  hold.  Since  the  old 
pictures  have  got  their  new  gallery,  and 
their  new  scouring,  one  hardly  knows 
tliem.  O,  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand,  that 
is  a  treat,  that  NationaJ  Gallery,  and  no 
mistake  1  I  shall  write  to  you  fourteeo 
or  fifteen  long  letters  about  it  some 
day  or  other.  The  apartment  devoted 
to  tlie  Academy  exhibition  is  equally 
commodious ;  a  small  room  for  minia- 
tures and  aquarelles,  another  for  archi- 
tectural drawings,  and  three  saloons  for 
pictures  —  all  very  small,  but  well 
lighted  and  neat;  no  interminable 
passage,  like  your  five  hundred  yards 
at  the  Louvre,  with  a  slippery  floor, 
and  tiresome  straggling  cross-lights. 
Let  us  buy  a  catalogue,  and  walk 
jttraight  into  the  gallery,  however; — we 
have  l)een  a  long  ti^e  talking,  "c2^ 
omnUm$  rebus,**  at  the  door. 

Look,  my  dear  Isidor,  at  the  first 
names  in  the  Catalogue,  and  tliank 
your  stars  for  being  in  such  good  com- 
pany. Bless  us  and  save  us,  what  a 
power  of  knights  is  here  ! 

Sir  William  Beechey. 

Sir  Martin  Shee. 

Sir  David  Wilkie. 

Sir  Augustus  Callcott. 

Sir  W.  J.  Newton. 

Sir  Geoflrey  Wyattville. 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 

Sir  Richard  Westmacott. 

Sir  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  — 
not  yet,  that  is;   but  I  shall  be,  in 
course,  wlien  our  little  liege  lady — 
Heaven  bless  her!  —  has  seen  my  por- 
trait of  Sir  Sam  and  Lady  Hicks. 

If  all  these  gentlemen  in  the  list  of 
Academicians  and  Associates  are  to 
have  titles  of  some  sort  or  other,  I 
should  propose  — 

1.  Baron  Bniccs.  (At  the  very 
least,  he  is  out  and  out  the  best  por- 
trait-painter of  the  set.) 

2.  Dakiel,  PrtnceMaclise.  THis 
royal  highness's  pictures  place  nim 
very  near  to  the  throne  indeed.) 

3.  Edwin,  F^rl  of  Landseer. 

4.  The  Lord  Charles  Landseer. 

5.  The  Duke  of  Etty. 

6.  Archbishop  Easllake. 

7.  His  Majesty  KING  MUL- 
READY. 

King  Mulready,  1  repeat,  in  double 
capitals;  for,  if  this  man  has  not  the 
crowning  picture  of  the  exhibition,  I 
am  no  better  than  a  Dutchman.  His 
picture  represents  the  "  Seven  Ages,"  as 
described  by  a  poet  whom  you  have 
heard  of— one  Shakspeare,  a  Warwick- 
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shire  man:  and  there  they  are,  all 
together;  the  portly  justice,  and  the 
quarrelsome  soldier ;  the  lover  leaning 
apart,  and  whispering  sweet  things  in 
his  pretty  mistress's  ear;  the  baby 
hanging  on  her  gentle  mother's  bosom ; 
the  school-boy,  rosy  and  lazy ;  the  old 
man,  crabbed  and  stingy ;  and  the  old, 
old  man  of  all,  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes, 
sans  ears,  sans  everything  —  but  why 
describe  them?  You  will  find  the 
thing  better  done  in  Shakspeare,  or 
possibly  translated  by  some  of  your 
Frenchmen.  I  can't  say  much  about 
the  drawing  of  this  picture,  for  here 
and  there  are  some  queer  -  looking 
limbs;  but — oh,  Anatole! — the  in- 
tention is  ffodlike.  Not  one  of  those 
figures  but  has  a  grace  and  a  soul  of  his 
own:  no  conventional  copies  of  the 
stony  antique;  no  distorted  caricatures, 
like  those  of  your  "  classiques,"  David, 
Girodet,  and  Co.  (the  impostors!) — 
.but  such  expressions  as  a  great  poet 


would  draw,  who  thinks  profbandly 
and  truly,  and  never  forgets  (he  could 
not  if  he  would)  grace  and  beao^ 
withal.  The  colour  and  manner  of  this 
noble  picture  are  neither  of  the  Venetian 
school,  nor  the  Florentine,  nor  the  Eng- 
lish, but  of  the  Mulready  school.  Ah ! 
my  dear  Floridor !  I  wish  that  you  and 
I,  ere  we  die,  may  have  erected  such  a 
beautiful  monument  to  hallow  and  per- 
petuate our  names.  Our  children  — 
my  boy,  Sebastian  Piombo  Titmarsfa, 
will  see  this  picture  in  his  old  age, 
hanging  by  the  side  of  the  Rafiadles  in 
our  National  Gallery.  I  sometioies 
fancy,  in  the  presence  of  such  works  of 
genius  as  this,  that  my  picture  of  Sir 
Sam  and  Lady  Hicks  is  but  a  mag* 
'nificent  error  after  all,  and  that  it  will 
die  away,  and  be  forgotten. 

To  this,  then,  of  the  whole  gallery,  I 
accord  the  palm,  and  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  little  sketch,  illustrative 
of  my  feelings. 


Titmanh  placing  the  laurel-wreath  on  the  brows  cf  Mttlready, 


I  have  done  every  thing,  you  see, 
very  accurately,  except  Mr.  Mulready's 
face;  for,  to  say  truth,  I  never  saw 
that  gentleman,  and  have  no  idea  of 
his  personal  appearance. 

Near  to  "All  the  world's  a  stage"  is 
a  charming  picture,  by  Archbishop 
Eastlake ;  so  denominated  by  me,  be- 
cause the  rank  is  very  respectable,  and 
because  there  is  a  certain  purity  and 
religious  feeling  in  all  Mr.  Eastlake 
does,  which  eminently  entitles  him  to 
the  honours  of  the  prelacy.  In  this 
picture,  Gaston  de  Foix  (he,  whom 
Titian  painted,  his  mistress  buckling 
on  his  armour)  is  parting  from  his 
mistress.  A  fair,  peaceful  garden,  is 
round  about  them ;  and  here  his  lady 
sits  and  clings  to  him,  as  though  she 
would  cling  for  ever.  But,  look ! 
yonder  stands  the  page,  and  the  horse 

E awing;  and,  beyond  the  wall  which 
inds  the  quiet  garden  and  flowers, 


you  see  the  spears  and  pennons  of 
knights,  the  banners  of  King  Louisand 
De  Foix,  "  the  thunderbolt  of  Italy." 
Long  shining  rows  of  steel-clad  men 
are  marching  stately  by ;  and  with  them 
must  ride  Count  Gaston  —  to  conquer 
and  die  at  Ravenna.  You  can  read  his 
history,  my  dear  friend,  in  Lacretelle, 
or  Brantome;  only,  perhaps,  not  so 
well  expressed  as  it  has  just  been  by 
me. 

Yonder  is  Sir  David  Wilkie's  grand 
picture — "  Queen  Victoria  holding  her 
first  council."  A  marvellous  painting, 
in  which  one  admires  the  exquisite 
richness  of  the  colour,  the  breadth  of 
light  and  shadow,  the  ^ceful  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  principal  figure,  and 
the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  all 
the  figures  have  been  grouped,  so  as  to 
produce  a  grand  and  simple  efiect. 
What  can  one  say  more,  but  admire 
the  artist  who  has  made,  out  of  such 
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iinpoetical  materials  as  a  table  of  red 
cloth,  and  fifty  unoccupied  middle-aged 
geotlemen,  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
picture?  Sir  David  has  a  charming 
portrait,  too,  of  Mi-s.  Maberly,  in  dark 
crimson  velvet,. and  delicate  white  hat 
and  feathers :  a  marvel  of  colour,  though 
somewhat  askew  in  the  drawing. 

The  Earl  of  Landseer*s  best  picture, 
to  my  thinking,  is  that  which  repre- 
sents her  majesty's  favourite  dogs  and 
parrot.  He  has,  in  painting,  an  abso- 
lute mastery  over 

Omftfi  ri  "taft ; 

that  is,  he  can  paint  all  manner  of 
birds  and  beasts  as  nobody  else  can. 
To  tell  you  a  secret,  I  do  not  think  he 
understands  how  to  paint  the  great 
beast,  roan,  quite  so  well ;  or,  at  least, 
to  do  what  is  the  highest  quality  of  an 
artist,  to  place  a  soal  under  the  ribs  as 
he  draws  them.  They  are,  if  you  like, 
the  most  dexterous  pictures  that  ever 
were  painted,  but  noi great  pictures.  I 
would  much  rather  look  at  yonder 
rough  Leslie  than  at  all  the  wonderful 
painting  of  parrots  or  greyhounds, 
though  done  to  a  hair  or  a  feather. 

Leslie  is  the  only  msm  in  this  coun- 
try who  translates  Shakspeare  into  form 
and  colour.  Old  Shallow  and  Sir 
Hugh,  Slender  and  his  man  Simple, 
pretty  Anne  Page  and  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  are  here  joking  with  the 
fat  knight;  who,  with  a  monstrous  gra- 
vity and  profound  brazen  humour,  is 
narrating  some  tale  of  bis  feats  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  Poins.  Master  Brooke 
is  offering  a  tankard  to  Master  Slender, 
who  will  not  drink,  forsooth. 

This  picture  is  executed  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity,  and  almost  rudeness ; 
but  is  charming,  from  its  great  truth  of 
effect  and  expression.  Wilkie*s  pic- 
tures (in  his  latter  style)  seem  to  begin 
where  Leslie's  end ;  the  former's  men 
and  women  look  as  if  Me  bodies  had 
been  taken  out  of  them,  and  only  the 
surface  left.  Lovely  as  the  queen's 
figure  is,  for  instance,  it  looks  like  a 
spirit,  and  not  a  woman  ;  one  may 
almost  see  through  her  into  the  waist- 
coat of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  so  on 
through  the  rest  of  the  transparent  he- 
roes and  statesmen  of  the  company. 

Op]}osite  the  queen  is  another 
charming  performance  of  Sir  David 
— a  bride  dressing,  amidst  a  rout  of 
bridesmaids  and  relations.  Some  are 
crying,  some  are  smiling^  some  are 


pinning  her  gown ;  a  back  door  is  open, 
and  a  golden  sun  shines  into  a  i*oom 
which  contains  a  venerable  looking  bed 
and  tester,  probably  that  in  whicm  the 
dear  girl  is  to — but  parlont  d^autres 
choses.  The  colour  ot  this  picture  is 
delicious,  and  tlie  effect  faultless:  Sir 
David  does  every  thing  for  a  picture 
now-a-days  but  the  £rawin^.  Who 
knows  ?  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  left  out. 
Look  yonder,  down  to  the  ground, 
and  admire  a  most  beautiful  ^tastic 
Ariel. 

"  On  the  bat's  back  do  I  fly« 
After  sunset  merrily.'' 

Merry  Ariel  lies  at  his  ease,  and  whips 
with  gorgeous  peacock's  feather  his 
coHrser,  flapping  lazy  through  the  golden 
evening  sky.  This  exquisite  little  pic- 
ture is  the  work  of  Mr.  Severn,  an  ar- 
tist who  has  educated  his  taste  and  his 
hand  in  the  early  Roman  school.  He 
has  not  the  dash  and  dexterity  of  the 
latter  which  belongs  to  some  of  our 
painters,  but  he  possesses  that  solemn 
earnestness  and  simplicity  of  mind  and 
purpose  which  makes  a  religion  of  art, 
and  seems  to  be  accorded  only  to  a  few 
in  our  profession.  I  have  heard  a 
pious  pupil  of  Mr.  Ingres  (the  head  of 
your  academy  at  Rome)  aver  stoutly, 
that,  in  matters  of  art,  Titian  was  anti- 
Christ,  and  Rubens,  Martin  Luther. 
They  came  with  their  brilliant  colours, 
and  dashing  worldly  notions,  upsetting 
that  beautiml  system  of  faith  in  which 
art  had  lived  hitherto.  Portraits  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  with  pure  eyes 
turned  heavenward;  and  (as  all  true 
sanctity  will),  making  those  pure  who 
came  within  their  reach,  now  gave 
way  to  wicked  likenesses  of  men  of 
blood,  or  dangerous,  devilish,  sensual 
portraits  of  tempting  women.  Before 
Titian,  a  picture  was  the  labour  of 
years.  Why  did  this  reformer  ever  come 
among  us,  and  shew  how  it  might  be 
done  in  a  day?  He  drove  the  good 
angels  away  from  painters'  easels,  and 
called  down  a  host  of  voluptuous  spi- 
rits instead,  who  ever  since  have  held 
the  mastery  there. 

Only  a  few  artists  of  our  country 
^none  in  yours,  where  the  so-called 
Catholic  school  is  a  mere  theatrical 
folly),  and  some  among  the  Germans, 
have  kept  to  the  true  faiSi,  and  eschewed 
the  temptations  of  Titian  and  his  like. 
Mr.  Eastlake  is  one  of  these.  Who 
does  not  recollect  his  portrait  of  Miss 
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Bury?  Noi  a  simple  woman  —  the 
lovely  daoghtcr  of  Ihe  authoress  of 
LcmCy  FVtrtat'wn,  and  otiier  remarkabtc 
works— but  a  glorified  saint.  Who 
does  not  remember  his  Saint  Sebastian ; 
his  body  bare,  his  eyes  cast  melan- 
choly down  ;  his  limbs,  as  yet  on- 
touched  by  ilie  arrows  of  his  f>erse- 
ciHors,  tied  to  the  fatal  tree?  Those 
two  pictures  of  Mr.  Eastlake  would 
merit  to  hang  m  a  gallery  wliere  there 
were  only  Raflhelles  besides.  Mr. 
Severn  is  another  of  the  school.  I 
don*t  know  what  hidden  and  inde- 
finable rharm  there  is  in  his  simple 
pictures ;  but  I  never  can  look  at  them 
without  a  certain  emotion  of  awe — with 
that  thrill  of  the  liearlwith  which  one 
hears  country  children  fkn^^  the  Old 
Hundredth,  for  instance.  The  singers 
are  rude,  perhaps,  and  the  voices  shrill ; 
but  the  melody  is  still  pure  and  god- 
like. Some  such  raajestfc  and  pious 
harmony  is  there  in  these  pictures  of 
Mr.  Severn.  Mr.  Mu1ready*s  mind 
has  lately  gained  tliis  same  kind  of  in- 
spiration. I  know  no  one  else  who 
possesses  il,  except,  perhaps,  myself. 
Without  flattery,  I  may  say,  that  my 
picture  of  ^*  Heliogabalus  at  Carthage  *' 
IS  noi  in  the  popular  taste,  and  has 
about  it  some  faint  odour  of  celestial 
incense. 

Do  not,  my  dear  Anatole,  consider 
me  too  great  an  ass  for  persisting  up- 
on this  point,  and  exemplifying  Mr. 
Severn's  pfctnre  of  the  **  Crusaders 
catching  a  first  view  of  Jerusalem**  as 
an  instance.  Godf^y  and  Tanered, 
Raymond  and  Ademar,  Beamond  and 
Rinaldo,  with  Peter  and  the  Christian 
host,  behold  at  length  the  day  dawning. 

"  E  quando  if  sol  gli  aridi  cnmpi  fiede 
Con  raggi   assai  ferventi,  e  in  alto 
sorga; 

£coo  apparir  Gemsalem  si  vada, 
£eoo  additar  Geruaalem  si  scorge, 

£coo  da  mille  voci  uaitanaBte 

Genualemma  Mdutar  si  sente  !** 

Well,  Godfrey  and  Tanered,  Peter, 
and  the  rest,  look  like  little  wooden 
dolls ;  and  as  for  the  horses  belonging 
to  tha  crusading  cavalry,  I  have  seen 
better  in  gingerbread.  Bat,  what  then  ? 
Them  is  a  higher  ingredient  in  beauty 
tban  mere  form ;  a  skiMbl  hand  is  only 
the  second  artiatical  quality,  worthless, 
my  Anatole,  without  the  f^rst,  which  is 
a  mat  heart.  Thispictare  is  beanti- 
fill,  in  spile  of  iu  defoets,  as  many  wo^ 


men  are.    Mrs.  Titmarsh  is  bestrtifuf, 
though  she  weighs  nineteeii  stone. 

fieing  on  the  subject  of  religioos 
inclures, '  what  shall  I  say  ci  Mr. 
Ward's  ?  Any  thing  so  mystenoaslj 
hideous  was  never  seen  beifore  immv; 
they  are  worse  than  all  the  honors  in 
your  Spanish  GaHery  at  Paris.  As 
Kastlake's  are  of  the  Cathohc,  these 
may  be  called  of  the  Maggfetonian, 
school  of  art;  monstrous,  livid,  and 
dreadful,  as  tite  dreams  of  a  man  in  the 
scarlet  fiever.  I  would  mueh  sooner 
buy  a  bottled  baby  with  two  heads  as 
a  pleasing  ornament  for  my  cabinet ; 
and  should  be  afraid  to  sit  alone  in  a 
room  with  •*  i|^ranee,  envy,  and 
jealousy  fiHing  the  throef,  and  widen- 
ing the  month  of  calumny  endeavour- 
ing to  bear  down  truth  \** 

Mr.  Macli;«*s  pictnre  of  ^  Christ- 
mas **  you  will  find  excellently  de- 
scribed in  the  May  Number  of  a  pe- 
riodical of  much  celebrity  among  us, 
called  Frtner*i  Magazine.  Since  the 
circulation  of  that  misceihmy  is  al- 
most as  extensive  in  Paris  as  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  needless  in  this  letter  to  go 
over  beaten  ground,  and  speak  at 
length  of  the  plot  of  this  remarkable 
picture.  There  are  five  hnndred  merry 
flares  painted  on  this  canvaas,  gob- 
bling, singing,  kissing,  carousing.  A 
I  me  of  jolly  serving  men  troop  down 
the  hall  stairs,  aTNf  bear  the  boar's 
head  \n  procession  up  to  the  dais, 
where  sits  the  good  old  £nglish  gentle- 
man, and  Iris  guests  and  fkmily ;  a  set 
of  mummers  and  vassals  are  crowded 
round  a  table  gorghig  beef  and  wassail ; 
a  bevy  of  blooming  girls  and  young 
men  are  huddled  in  a  circle,  and  play 
at  hunt  the  slipper.  (>f  course,  there 
are  plenty  of  stories  told  at  the  huge 
hall  fire,  and  kissing  under  the  glisten- 
ing mistletoe-bough.  But  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  wonderfbt  accuracy  with 
which  all  these  figures  are  drawn,  and 
Ihe  extraordinary  skill  with  which  the 
artist  has  managed  to  throw  into  a  hun- 
dred different  feces  a  hnndred  diifinent 
characters  and  individualities  of  joy. 
Every  one  of  these  little  people  are 
smiling,  but  each  has  his  own  parti- 
cular smile.  As  for  the  colouring  of 
the  picture,  it  is,  between  ourselves, 
atrocious ;  but  a  man  cannot  have  all 
the  merits  at  once.  Mr.  Madise  has 
for  his  sliare  humour  such  as  fb^  point- 
ers ever  possessed,  and  a  power  of 
drawing  such  as  ine^t  was  possessed 
by  any  oi^er;!^,^^  by  one,  horn 
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AJlsert  Diirer  downwards.    His  scene 
from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  equally 
charming.     Moseses  shining,  grinning 
rac« ;  the  little  man  in  red  who  stands 
on    tiptoe,  and   painfully  scrawls  his 
copy ;  and  the  youngest  of  the  family 
of  the  Primroses,  who  learns  his  letters 
oil  his  fatlier*s  knee,  are  perfect  in  de- 
sign and  expression.     \Vhat  might  not 
tbis  man  do,  if  he  would  read  and  me- 
ditate a  little,  and  profit  by  the  works 
of  men  whose  taste  and  edueation  w«re 
superior  to  his  own. 

Mr.  Charles  Landseer  has  two  ta- 
bleaux de  genre,  which  possess  very 
great  merit.  His  character  are  a  little 
too  timid,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Maclite*s 
are  too  bold ;  but  the  figures  are  beau- 
tifully drawn,  the  colouring  and  effect 
excellent,  and  the  accessories  painted 
with  great  faithfulness  and  skill.  *^  The 
Parting  Benison  *^  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  picture  of  the  two. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  Mr.  Etty, 
whose  ricli  luscious  pencil  has  covered 
a  hundred  glowing  canvasses,  which 
every  painter  must  love.  I  don*t  know 
whetlier  the  Duke  has  this  year  pro- 
duced any  thing  which  one  might  have 
expected  fh>m  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
consequence.  He  is,  like  great  men» 
lazy,  or  indifferent,  perhaps,  about  pub- 
lic approbation ;  ami  a»o,  like  great 
men,  somewhat  too  luxurious  and  fond 
of  pleasure.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
picture  of  a  sleepy  nymph,  most  richly 
painted ;  but  tipsy  looking,  coarse,  and 
so  naked,  as  to  be  unfit  for  appearance 
among  respectable  people  at  an  exhtbi* 
tfon.  You  will  mraerstand  what  I 
mean.  There  are  some  f^ffures,  without 
a  rag  to  cover  them,  which  look  modest 
and  decent  for  all  that;  and  others, 
which  may  be  clothed  to  the  chin,  and 
yet  are  not  fit  fbr  modest  eyes  to  gaze 
on.  Verbum  stti — this  naughty  <<  Som- 
nolency "  ought  to  go  to  sleep  in  her 
night-gown. 

Bat  here  is  a  far  nobler  painting, — 
the  prodigal  kneeling  down  lonely  in 
the  stormy  evening,  and  praying  to 
Heaven  fbr  pardon.  It  a  grand  and 
touching  picture;  and  looks  as  large 
as  if  i\vi  Uiree-foot  canvass  had  been 
twenty.  His  wan,  wretched  figure, 
and  clasped  hands,  are  lighted  up  by 
the  sunset;  the  clouds  are  livid  and 
heavy ;  and  the  wind  is  howiing  over 
the  solitary  common,  and  numbing  the 
chill  limbs  of  the  poor  wanderer.  A 
goat  and  a  boar  are  lookmg  at  hfm, 
with  horrid  obscene  eyes.    They  are 


the  demons  of  Lust  and  Gluttony,  which 
have  broiiglit  him  to  this  sak  pass. 
And  there  seems  no  hope,  no  soccour, 
no  Ear  fbr  the  prayer  of  this  wretched, 
way-worn,  miserable  man,  who  kneels 
there  alone,  shuddering.  Only  above, 
in  the  gusty  blue  sky,  yon  see  a  glis- 
tening, peaceful,  silver  star,  which 
points  to  home  and  hope,  as  clearly 
as  if  the  little  star  were  a  sign-post,  and 
borne  at  the  very  next  turn  of  the  road. 
Away,  then,  O  eonsctence-stricken 
prodigal !  and  you  shril  find  a  good 
father,  who  loves  you;  and  an  elder 
brotlier,  who  hates  von — bat  never 
mind  that ;  and  a  dear,  kind,  stout, 
old  mother,  who  liked  yoa  twice  as 
well  as  the  elder,  fbr  all  his  goodness 
and  psalm-singing,  and  has  a  tear  and 
a  prayer  for  you  night  and  morning; 
and  a  pair  of  gentle  sisters,  may  be ; 
and  a  poor  young  thing  down  in  the 
village,  who  has  nerer  fbrgotteD  your 
walks  in  the  quiet  nut-woods,  and  the 
birds'  nests  you  brought  her,  and  the 
big  boy  you  thrashed,  becanse  he  broke 
the  eggs :  he  is  squire  now,  the  big  boy, 
and  would  marry  her,  but  she  will  not 
have  him — not  she! — her  thoughts 
are  with  her  dark-eyed,  bold-browed, 
devil-roe-care  playmate,  who  swore  she 
should  be  his  little  wife  ~  and  then 
went  to  college— and  tlien  earoe  back 
sick  and  changed — and  then  got  into 
debt -«  and  then— Bat  never  mind, 
man  I  down  to  her  at  once.  She  will 
pretend  to  be  cold  at  ftrst,  and  then 
shiver  and  turn  red  and  deadly  pale; 
and  then  she  tumbles  into  your  arms, 
with  a  gush  pf  sweet  tears,  and  a  pair 
of  rainbows  in  her  soft  eyes,  welcoming 
the  sunshine  back  to  her  bosom  again. 
To  her,  man  !  —  never  fear,  miss  ! 
Hug  him,  and  kiss  him,  as  though 
you  would  draw  the  heaupt  from  his 
lips. 

When  she  has  done,  the  poor  thing 
falls  stone-pale  and  sobbing  on  yoong 
Prodigal's  shoulder;  and  he  carries 
her,  quite  gently,  to  that  old  bench 
where  he  carved  her  name  fourteen 
years  ago>  and  steals  his  arm  roond 
her  waist,  and  kisses  her  hand,  and 
soothes  her.  Then  comes  out  the  poor 
widow,  her  mother,  who  is  pale  and 
tearful  too,  and  tries  to  look  cold  and 
unconcerned.  She  kisses  her  daughter, 
and  leads  her  trembling  into  the  house. 
"  You  will  eome  le  us  to-morrow, 
Tom  V  says  she,  as  slie  ttfces  his  hand 
at  the  gate. 

To-morrow  f  DigToedbe^^si^ihgll^U ; 
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and  this  very  night,  too,  after  supper 
with  the  old  people.  (Young  Squire 
Prodigal  never  sups;  and  has  found 
out  that  he  must  ride  into  town,  to  ar- 
range about  a  missionary  meeting  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Slackjaw.)  To  be  sure, 
Tom  Prodigal  will  go  :  the  moon  will 
be  up,  and  who  knows  but  Lucy  may 
be  looking  at  it  about  twelve  o  clock. 
At  one,  back  trots  the  young  squire, 
and  he  sees  two  people  whispering  at 
a  window;  and  he  gives  something 
very  like  a  curse,  as  he  digs  into  the 
ribs  of  his  mare,  and  canters,  clatter- 
ing* down  the  silent  road. 

Yes — but,  in  the  meantime,  there  is 
the  old  housekeeper,  with  *'  Lord  bless 
us !''  and  '*  Heaven  save  us !"  and 
"  Who'd  have  thought  ever  again  to 
see  his  dear  face  ?  And  master  to  for- 
get it  all,  who  swore  so  dreadful  that 
he  would  never  see  him! — as  for 
missis,  she  always  loved  him.*'  There, 
I  say,  is  the  old  housekeeper,  logging 
the  fire,  airing  the  sheets,  and  flapping 
the  featiierbeds  —  for  Master  Tom^ 
room  has  never  been  used  this  many  a 
day;  and  the  young  ladies  have  got 
some  flowers  for  his  chimney-piece, 
and  put  back  his  mother's  portrait, 
which  they  have  had  in  their  room 
ever  since  he  went  away  and  forgot  it, 
wo  is  me  I  And  old  John,  the  butler, 
coachman,  footman,  valet,  factotum, 
consults  with  master  about  supper. 

"  What  can  we  have?"  says  master; 
"  all  the  shops  are  shut,  and  there's 
nothing  in  the  house." 

John,  "  No,  no  more  there  isn't; 
only  Guernsey's  calf.  Butcher  kill'd'n 
yasterday,  as  your  honour  knowtb." 

Matter,  '*  Come,  John,  a  calf's 
enough.  Tell  the  cook  to  send  us  up 
that.^ 

And  he  gives  a  hoarse  haw !  haw !  at 
his  wit;  and  Mrs.  Prodigal  smiles  too, 
and  says,  "  Ali,  Tom  Prodigal,  you 
were  always  a  merry  fellow !" 

Well,  John  Footman  carries  down 
the  message  to  cook,  who  is  a  country 
wench,  and  takes  people  at  their  word ; 
and  what  do  you  think  she  sends  up  ? 

Top  DUh» 
Fillet  of  veal,  and  bacon  on  the  side- 
toble. 

Bottom  Dith» 
Boast  ribs  of  veal. 

In  the  Middle. 
Calves'-bead  soup  (o  la  tortoe). 
Veal  broth.  ^ 


Between. 

Boiled  knuckle  of  veal,  and  parsley- 
sauce. 

Stewed  veal,  with  brown  saace  and 
forced  meat  balls. 

Entre-mett, 
Veal  olives  (for  sauce,  see  stewed  reaJJ. 
Veal  cutlets  (panees,  sauce  piquante^. 
Ditto  (en  papillote). 
Scotch  oollops. 

Fricandeau  of  veal  (piqu^  au  lard  a  la 
chicor^). 
Minced  veal. 
Blanquet  of  veaL 

Second  Course, 
Curry  of  calve8*-head. 
Sweet  breads. 
Calves'-foot  jelly. 

See,  my  dear  Analole,  what  a  world 
of  thought  can  be  conjured  up  out  of  a 
few  inches  of  painted  canvass. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  great  and 
crowning  picture  of  the  exhibition,  my 
own  historical  piece,  namely,  "  llelio- 
gabalus  in  the  Ruins  of  Carthage."  In 
this  grand  and  finished  perform 


%•  Mr.  Titmarsh  s  letter  stops,  un- 
fortunately, here.  We  found  it,  at  mid- 
night the  15th-16th  May,  in  a  gutter  of 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  whence  a  young  gen- 
tleman had  been  just  removed  by  the 
police.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in- 
toxication could  be  his  only  cause  for 
choosing  such  a  sleeping  place,  at  such 
an  hour;  and  it  had  probably  com- 
menced as  he  was  writing  the  above 
fragment  We  made  inquiries  at  Lord's 
Coffee  House,  of  Mr.  Moth  (who,  from 
being  the  active  and  experienced  head- 
waiter,  is  now  the  obliging  landlord  of 
that  establishment),  and  were  told  that 
a  gentleman  unknown  had  dined  there 
at  three,  and  had  been  ceaselessly  oc- 
cupied in  writing  and  drinking  until  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  when  he  abruptly 
left  the  house.  Mr.  Moth  regretted  to 
add,  that  the  stranger  had  neglected  to 
pay  for  thirteen  glasses  of  gin  and  water, 
half  a  pint  of  porter,  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  and  a  plate  of  ham-sandwiches, 
which  he  had  consumed  in  tlie  course 
of  the  day. 

We  have  paid  Mr.  Moth  (whose 
very  moderate  charges,  and  excellent 
stock  of  wines  and  spirits,  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended),and  shall  gladly 
hand  over  to  Mr.  Titmarsh  the  remain- 
ing sum  which  is  his  due.  Has  he  any 
more  of  his  rhapsody  ?— O.  Y. 
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THE  SURGEON  8  SONG. 

The  turnkey  may  tell,  in  his  darksome  cell, 
How  the  murderer  moans  in  his  sleep, 
When  the  measured  toll 
Hath  entered  his  soul 
Of  the  bell  so  stem  and  deep : 
He  may  brag,  I  ween,  of  the  sights  he  haUi  seen  — 

He  may  brag  of  his  irons  bright ; 
But  a  braver  sheen  hath  the  scalpel  keen, 
In  tlie  surgeon's  hand  so  white. 

The  hangman  may  vaunt,  in  his  blithesome  chant, 
How  the  starkest  limbs  grow  weak —         • 
Of  the  felon's  eye. 
In  his  agony — 
Of  the  struggle,  the  stifled  shriek  : 
He  may  bragn  ween,  of  the  sights  he  liath  seen— 

He  may  brag  of  his  halter  strong ; 
But  braver  yet  is  the  tourniquet. 
And  the  bandage  soft  and  long. 

The  sexton  may  boast  of  the  howling  ghost. 
That  sits  on  the  templar's  grave— 
Of  the  worm  so  fat — 
Of  the  noisome  rat. 
That  feasts  in  the  coffin  brave : 
He  may  brag,  I  ween,  of  the  sights  he  hath  seen — 

He  may  brag  of  his  pick  and  spade ; 
But  I  dig  more  deep,  more  gold  I  can  reap, 
With  Uie  glittering  lancet  blade. 

The  soldier  hath  stood  in  the  day  of  blood 
Like  a  rock  in  a  roaring  gale ; 
With  stealing  tread 
Glide  I  to  his  bed, — 
Why  tumeth  his  cheek  so  pale  ? 
He  may  brag,  I  ween,  of  the  sighu  he  hath  seen,— 

He  may  brag  of  his  Lion  Might; 
But  one  touch  so  bland  of  the  surgeon's  liand 
And  he  screams  like  a  tortured  sprite. 

On  the  bride's  oale  cheek  is  a  feverish  streak, 
And  her  eye  hath  an  awful  glow  ; 
For  with  fiery  fang 
The  cancer  pang 
Is  at  work  in  her  breast  of  snow. 
She  may  brag,  I  ween,  of  how  fair  she  hath  been,— 

She  may  brag  of  her  suitors  ^y ; 
When  my  knife  she  shall  spy  with  her  peering  eye, 
For  a  quiet  grave  she'll  pray. 

All  yield  of  right,— the  fetter  bright, 
The  halter,  and  the  spade. 
The  soldier's  lance. 
And  beauty's  glance, 
To  the  surgeon's  polished  blade. 
Then  sing  long  life  to  the  gallant  knife. 

With  his  pale  and  thirsty  gleam ; 
His  slender  form  may  he  ever  warm 
In  tb«  d.Tl»oa>«  living  .tream  1  QoOqIq 

vol,  XVH.  NO.  cil.  y    ^fy  ^ 
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"  Ingles E  ItaUamUo  t  un  diavob 
incamato"*  would  be  a  truer  proverb 
with  the  feminine  terminations.    We 
can  proudly  aver,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  countrywomen  might  cir- 
culate for  years  in   Italy,  or   danoe 
among  the  burning    ploughshares  in 
any  other  licentious  country,  without 
the  slightest  moral  injury.    Tboa*  who 
would  go  wrong  any  where,  and  fucb 
as  have  predispositions  which  would 
be  as  surely  developed  at  Spitzbergen 
as  in  Naples^  are  justly  charged  with 
making  an  indecent  display  of  tbeir 
lapses:    The  number  of  these  latter 
has,  however,  been   unfairly  exaji^ 
rated.    Since  the  peace,  fifty  English- 
women may  have  been  so  extensively 
talked  of  at  every  place  they  remained 
at  in  Italy,  that  each  individual  is  re- 
fracted by  rumour  fifty  times.    Of  the 
really  small  number,  one  half  are  as- 
sumed to  have  been  previously  of  doubt<> 
ful  reputation ;  erring  with  some  mea* 
sure  while  at  home,  but  thfowhig  off 
all    restraint  on    the   CoDtineol.    To 
those  who  know  Italian  sociitjr  in  its 
better  strata,  nothing  will  appear  more 
unjust  than  the  sweeping  charge  of  im- 
morality made  against  it  by  English 
travellers.  The  same  observation  would 
apply  to  Spain.     Let  us  also  take  into 
account  the  number  of  ladies  wbo  leave 
England  for  Italy,  btanae  of  a  loss  of 
consideration  in  the  former  country, 
before  we  lay  all  the  &uU  on 

**  that  indecent  sun. 
Who  cannot  let  alone  our  helpless  cla^. 
But  still  keeps  baking,  broiling,  burning 

on, 
That,  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 
The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone." 

Neither  ought  we  to  impute  to  the 
following  of  ^d  example  a  great  deal 
that  would  never  have  been  seen,  but 
for  improper  selection  of  acquaiatanoe. 
Foolisn  mothers  have  done  much  of  the 
mischief  that  furnishes  incessant  scandal 
against  the  English  in  Italy.  Allowing 
flirtations  with  men  of  such  superior 
station  as  to  make  marriage  almost 
impossible,  or  else  with  foreign  mili- 
tary officers,  so  wholly  devoid  of  for- 


tune, that  they  are  quite  sure  their 
daughters  have  no  serious  thougiits  of 
them,  and,  therefore,  allow  a  faniiliar 
intercourse  until  some  more  promising 
toupirant  appears.  When  any  bad 
results  from  this  sort  of  imprudence, 
it  is  certain  to  be  talked  of ;  and,  ge- 
nerally, by  the  last  person  who  ought 
to  divulge  it.  A  certain  prince,  whose 
attentions  had  flattered  a  family  more 
celebrated  for  beauty  than  for  sense, 
perceived  that  one  of  the  young  ladies 
had  been  joined  by  a  former  suitor  from 
England,  and  understood  that  she  was 
disposed  to  marry  him  ;  he  had  tlien 
the  baseness  to  indicate  the  couple  in 
a  ball-room,  to  a  little  knot  of  his 
friends,  repealing,  with  aflected  chagrin, 

"  Ma  maitresse  est  volage, 
Bfoa  rival  sst  heureuz  : 
S*il  s  SOB  pucelage, 

C*e8t  qu'elle  en  avait  deux  !'* 

It  would  be  difficult  for  honourable 
casuists  to  decide  whether  his  highness 
was  more  worthy  of  being  a  thousand 
times  kicked,  if  the  imputation  were  ' 
founded,  or  of  a  daily  horsewhipping 
if  belied. 

IIm  influences  of  Italy  upon  our 
female  residenU  is  decidedly  other  than 
refining :  it  gives  them  a  harsh  manner 
and  a  coarse  style  of  conversation. 
Tliey  are  habituated  to  see  so  many 
dirty  things,  tliat  ihey  end  by  talking 
of  them.  Some  improvement  in  the 
management  of  the  voice,  and  an  ad- 
miration for  the  elegant  tinsel  of  Italian 
composition,  as  well  as  the  feculty  of 
discriminating  sometimes  between  Ro- 
man and  Oreoian  sculpture,  and  learn- 
ing the  dii&rence  in  colouring  of  Co- 
reggio  and  Titian,  form  the  usual  sum 
of  oountervftiUiig  advantages  obtained. 
Italy  is  very  well  to  visit  for  the  trea- 
sures of  art  it  ootttains — for  its  climate 
in  a  very  few  plaoes — its  scenery  in 
fewer  atUl-^aiM  for  the  pleasurable 
excitement  of  earthquakes,  cholera,  inn- 
keepers, and  other  brigands ;  hut  let  us 
ask  any  Engliih  gentlewoman,  whose 
stay  in  that  country  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  blunt  her  perceptions,  whether 
(excludhig  time  passed  upon  the  road) 
she  rememberS|  during  tne  first  three 
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months,  a  single  day  in  which  her  deli- 
cacy was  not  wounded  y  iu  tome  shape 
or  other? 


pj^toonage  during  the  regency. 

This  was  almost  null  as  regarded  the 
principal  personage,  and  he  failed  in 
ftrecjuent  efforts  to  provide  for  his  per- 
9»onal   friends.    When  the  celebrated 
]Z>tichess  of  Gordon  felt  herself  to  be 
in    a  dying  state,  she  sent  to  beg  the 
prince  regent  to  make  her  a  farewell 
visit ;   and  this  wish  was  almost  in- 
stantly complied   with.     The    prince 
Had  great  difficulty  in  repressing  his 
emotion  while  at  the  bedside  of  the 
expiring  lady,  and  he  rushed  from  (he 
room  in  tears  on  pledging  himself  to 
her  last  wish.    This  was,  to  obtain  an 
appointment  for  a  highly  deserving  re- 
lative of  hers.     Within  a  few  weeks 
an  office  fell  vacant,  and  the  prince 
lost  no  time  in  sending  a  conflcfential 
servant  to  the  minister,  stating  his  pro- 
noise,  and  desinng  the  nomination  of 
the  duchess's  protege.    The  intimation 
lEvas  met,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
suggestion  that  his  royal  highness  did 
not,  perhaps,  know  the  value  of  the 
employment    referred    to,  which    ex- 
ceeded 4000/.  a-year. 

"  Then,  of  course,"  answered  Col. 
M'Mahon,  *' there  is  no  further  ques- 
tion about  it.  The  prince  supposed 
the  emolument  to  be  about  1 50o/.'' 

'*  Why,  the  fact  is,  that  we  now 
intend  to  divide  it  into  three,  which 
will  give  to  each  about  what  tlie  prince 
contemplated  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  arrangements  of  government 
will  not  allow  of  my  yielding  to  the 
private  wish  of  his  royal  highness,  in 
naming  the  gentleman  you  mention.'' 

**  Is  the  prince  to  understand  that 
he  has  no  kind  of  patronage?*' 
"  He  has  his  household." 
"  Excuse  me,  I  cannot  admit  that 
he  has  that  even  ;  for  you  made  the  re- 
modelling of  it  a  condition  of  service." 
Mr.  Percival  made  no  rejoinder. 


queen  CAROLINE  IN  DER  YOUTH. 

A  few  years  have  swept  away  nearly 
all  tlie  brilliant  specimens  of  the  refine- 
ments of  a  past  century.  Among  the 
most  cliaracteristic  were  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  a  perfect  British  soldier,  of  most 
kind  and  princely  bearing;  Uie  Mar- 
quess of  ll^\u^,  aa  the  type  of  high- 


born chivalry,  Ijlmided  with  oourtierlUie 
and  official  manners ;  Sir  Alfred  Clarke, 
the  military  man  of  a  once  fashionable 
precision ;  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  as  the 
man  about  town;  Doctor  Ueynolds, 
in  physic  (his  very  look  inspiring  the 
patient  with  calm  and  confidence); 
and  Baron  Maseres,  in  law ;  the  Coun- 
tess of  Orkney,  and  three  or  four 
others,  pre-eminent  in  high  breeding ; 
and  Sir  Brooke  Bootbby  (the  Lord  B. 
of  liousseau),  alike  esteemed  for  his 
intellectual  and  agreeable  qualities. 
The  lasUnamed  gentleman  mentioned 
a  drcurostanoe  relative  to  an  unfortu- 
nate princess,  which  justified  all  his 
gloomy  anticipations.  Sir  B.  was  of  tlie 
commission  sent  over  for  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick.  He  was  struck 
with  her  lively  and  arch  manners,  but 
had  a  vague  presentiment  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  be  le^s  favour- 
ably impressed.  On  the  night  pre- 
ceding tne  embarkation,  the  ducal  &- 
mily,  guests,  and  attendants,  supped, 
as  usual,  in  the  great  hall,  at  different 
tables,  according  to  tlieir  rank.  Sir  B. 
sat  at  the  small  table,  with  the  destined 
bride  of  royalty,  who  appeared  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  until  the  signal  for  re- 
tiring was  given ;  when  she  threw  down 
her  napkin,  and,  clasping  her  liands, 
said,  '<  Thank  God !  this  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  break  bread  within  these 
walls  !**  The  reflection  of  the  sagacious 
baronet  was,  that  there  could  be  no- 
thing of  affectionate  disposition  in  a 
young  female  who  exulted  on  taking  a 
final  leave  of  the  parental  roof,  where 
she  had  experienced  a  good  deal  of 
ennui,  probably,  but  certainly  great 
kindness;  and  that  the  expression  of 
such  a  sentiment,  manifested  au  ab- 
sence of  all  the  tict  and  delicacy  which 
"  the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe " 
would  naturally  expect  in  his  consort. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM    FRUSSFA. 

Arrived  at  the  Dutch-looking  town 
of  Pillau,  more  celebrated  for  the  num- 
ber of  all  kinds  of  offenders  in  its 
fortress  than  as  the  port  nearest  to  the 
ancient  cauital  of  Prussia,  I  was  chiefly 
struck  witlk  the  Newgate  air  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  "  I  ad  Giecuro  Pi  l" 
of  the  German  students  (in  allusioo  to 
the  patibukiry  form  of  that  letter)  seems 
to  be  the  proper  direction -post  for 
Pillauers  generally.  No  merchants 
live  here,  and  most  of  the  9bij>broken 
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and  qtediteurs  (commission  agenU) 
bear  a  well-eamed  bad  character.  One 
specimen  among  tbem  is  cited  as  tlie 
cleverest  knave  in  Germany ;  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  a  consciousness  of  this  pre- 
eminence that  has  fixed  a  blush  on  his 
cheeks.  The  garrison  is  in  every  way 
apart  from  this  canaille,*  When  I 
paid  my  visit  to  the  commandant,  tliere 
appeared  to  be  a  tall  man  writing  at  a 
very  high  table ;  but  on  my  entrance 
the  tall  man  rose  to  an  altitude  I  am 
afiaid  to  estimate.  However,  he  was 
so  tall,  that,  wishing  once  to  travel  by 
the  old-lashioned  diligence,  it  was  found 
quite  impossible  to  stow  him  away  in 
that  loiVy  conveniency;  and  the  post- 
master, therefore,  certified  in  the  way- 
bill, that  a  passenger  of  unusual  stature 
would  necessarily  be  forwarded  in  an 
open  carriage;  and,  as  it  required  a 
couple  of  hours  to  get  the  supplemental 
chta^d'bttncs  ready,  the  diligence  had  a 
steady  advance  of  two  hours,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  way  were  apprised  in  time 
of  the  approaching  giant,  who,  being  a 
very  mild  and  bashful  person,  was  by 
no  means  pleased  to  find  himself  tlie 
object  of  public  gaze.  Of  course,  every 
succeeding  Dorf  Zeitung  ascribed  more 
perfectly  Brobdignagian  proportions  to 
the  gallant  colonel.  He  most  really  have 
been  almost  eight  English  feet  high. 


My  curiosity  had  been  so   mudi 
excited  by  an  account  of  an  atrocious 
criminal,  that  I  requested  to  see  him. 
This  man  bad  committed  several  mur- 
ders, merely,  as  it  appeared,  for  the 
pleasure  of  killing;  and  be  wafefaed 
bis  victims  to  unfrequented  places  tviUi 
such  fiendish  perseverance,  that  many 
years  elapsed  oefore  he  was  detected. 
Vou  are  aware  that,  however  dear  the 
evidence  may  be,  the  criminal  code  of 
Prussia  requires  confession  of  the  cri- 
minal before  he  can  be  executed.  This 
is  commonly  extorted  by  fatiguing  ex- 
aminations by  a  councillor  of  criminal 
justice,  in  the  cell  of  the  accused.  Tbe 
course  is  liable  to  at  least  a  double  ob- 
jection, t     An  innocent  person  may 
prefer  death    to  indefinite  imprison- 
ment and  the  jurist's  teasing ;  and  a 
hardened  criminal  has  the  chance  of 
remaining  confined  upon  the  chance  of 
their  getting  tired  or  questioning  him 
after  three  or  four  years,  and  then  letting^ 
him  go.     Besides,  tbe  power  of  keep- 
ing a  man  in  a  felon*s  prison  after  his 
case  has  been  completed  favours  Ger- 
man procrastination,  and  has  repeat- 
edly secured  the  true  culprit  from  dis- 
covery, by  directing  public  suspicion  to 
the  iimocent  man  in  a  dungeon.    The 
man  to  whom  my  attention  had  been 
called  would  most  undoubtedly  have 
been   condemned,   capitally,  by  any 


*  The  lighten  between  Koniffsberg  and  Pillao  are  called  beer-boats.  To  one  of 
these,  a  peasant  of  lithoania  had  engaged  a  passage.  The  lower  clasaes  of  that 
province  have  as  ffeneral  a  character  for  stupiditv  as  the  inhabitants  of  PiUau  have 
£>r  astuteness.  There  being  no  tides  in  |be  Baltic,  the  prevailing  wind  makes  a 
corrent,  which  had  been  adverse  for  several  days,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  paid  his  passage,  and  been  iwced  to  sell  the  contents  of  his  bundle 
to  subsist  himself.  At  leog^  the  boatman  made  a  propoMl,  which  was  eageriy 
aecepted  by  the  other.  This  was,  that  the  Lithuanian  should  tow  the  boat,  while 
the  Pillauer  steered  it  Tbe  simple  bucolic  put  the  rope  round  his  breast  with 
alacrity,  and,  after  three  days  of  such  toil,  congratulated  himself  on  reaching  tbe 
port,  nerer  dreaming  that  he  might  have  walked  there  unencumbered  in  twice  as 
many  hours.  He  bad  a  perplexed  notion  of  the  beer-boat  and  himself  being  in  some 
way  bound  to  each  other  for  the  ionmey,  and,  as  the  current  would  not  let  the  boat 
carry  him,  it  seemed  but  reasonable  that  he  should  drag  the  boat  against  their  mutual 
enemy  the  current. 

t  Prussian  jurists  contend  that  tbe  superior  courts  never  imprison  an  arraigned 
person  in  the  way  described,  unless  there  is  so  strong  a  legal  and  moral  presumption 
of  guilt  as  to  leave  onl^  the  remotest  possible  chance  of  innocence,^such  as  three  or 
four  people  being  misled  bra  likeness  to  a  twin  brother  of  tbe  accused,  or  alike 
labouring  under  spectral  delusion.  They  say  tbat  tbe  infliction  of  death  vroeld 
destroy  the  remaining  chance,  remote  as  it  is,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to  do  so ; 
whereas,  imprisonment  is  not  irrevocable.  Still  there  is  the  objection  to  visiting  a 
man  not  formally  condenmed  with  a  heavier  sentence  in  reality  than  the  law  con- 
templates upon  conviction,  under  the  guise  of  a  remand.  In  adldition  to  the  craelbr 
of  confinement  in  a  cell  (persons  so  treated  seldom  survire  the  year,  and  nearly  half 
of  those  who  do  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  madness,  or  idiocy),  the  grand  object  of  all 
penal  law  it  lost,^tbe  publication  of  a  horrible  sentence,  to  deter  others  from  crime, 
not  merely  vengeance  on  the  criminal,  however  enormous  his  offence  may  hare  been^ 
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English  or  Frencli  court  of  justice.    I 
had  quite  made  my  ideal  of  him  before 
the  ponderous  bolts  were  withdrawo, 
— he  might  have  served  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  for  a  model  of  our  Saviour!*  There 
sat  a  man,  under  thhrty,  with  a  fine  oval 
&ce,  very  large  and  welUibrmed  blue 
eyes,  a  handsome  mouth,  straight,  and 
well-chiselled  nose  (the  only  one  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  Germany  that 
could  be  so  described),high  forehead,and 
a  profusion  of  bright  brown  hair  parting 
naturally  from  the  middle.  A  perfectly 
arched  eyebrow  added  to  the  serene 
expression  with  which  he  looked  up  as 
we  entered.    Lavater,  if  he  had  been 
king  of  Prussia  at  that  moment,  would 
have  said,  **  Release  him,  for  he  cannot 
be  other  than  good  !*'    But  wlien  he 
had  spoken  for  but  half  a  minute,  in 
answer  to  my  conductor,  Lavater,  in- 
vested with  despotic  power,  must,  in 
justice,  have  cried,  "  The  brand  of 
Cain  is  manifest  upon  the  wretch, — lead 
him  to  the  block  r   The  set  of  features 
80  placid  and  benign  in  repose  were 
lighted  up  by  the  demon  within.    All 
was  discord  the  moment  he  spoke.    It 
seemed  as  as  if  two  devils  sneered  at 
you  from  behind  his  eyes,  that  another 
pulled  the  muscles  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tuck  up  the  lip  as  augry  dogs  do;  a 
pair  of  sinister  curves  lifted  and  en- 
larged the  nostril,  and  a  bevy  of  imps 
played  or  worked  about  his  chin,  while 
tlie  under  jaw  protruded.    When  ani- 
mated, he  left  nothing  to  desire  as  an 
appalling  ideal   of  the  arch  enemy. 
The  capital  punishments  in  Prussia 
Proper  are,  beheading  and  breaking  on 
the  wheel.    Fearful  as  the  latter  sounds, 
it  cannot  be  a  painful  deatli,  unless 
(which  it  never  is  now)  the  sentence  be 
to  have  the  limbs  broken  first,  at  pre- 
scribed   intervals    of  time,   and    the 
Gnaden  gtosz  (coup  de  grace)  upon  the 
chest  at  last.    Where  the  sentence  is 
general,  a  muscular  man  raises  a  wheel 
of  three  or  four  hundred  weight,  with 
iron  bosses  on  the  tire  of  it,  as  high  as 
he  can  over  his  prostrate  victim,  and 
lets   it   fall  on  his  breast, — so  that 
lungs,  heart,  and  liver,  are  ruptured  at 
the  same  instant ;  and  I  was  told  that 
it  was  usual  when  they  tie  down  the 
criminal  to  take  a  turn  round  the  neck, 
and  draw  the  cord  so  tight  that  stran- 


gulation precedes  the  wheel.  The  only 
execution  I  witnessed  was  of  the  other 
kind.  After  nine  years  of  solitary  con- 
finement in  a  dark  dungeon,  a  Russian 
peasant  confessed  a  murder  he  had 
been  charged  with,  and  obtained  (for 
he  then  sought  it  as  a  boon)  sentence 
of  death.  What  Germans  call  the 
Blood  Tribunal  {Blut  Gerkht)  was 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  city;  and 
the  imagination  of  Goethe  could  hardly 
have  suggested  a  more  befitting  Wpe  of 
desolation.  Among  half-buried  car- 
rion, and  some  mouldering  heaps  of  a 
longer  form,  that  would  have  indicated 
human  mortality  even  without  the  oc- 
casional obtrusion  of  a  rib  or  a  thigh 
bone,  arises  a  circular  mound,  some 
thirty  feet  in  diameter;  the  dusky  co- 
lour of  its  ancient  brickwork  in  good 
keeping  with  the  potsherds  mingled 
with  rank  grass  and  weeds  that  sur- 
round it.  Upon  this  mound  the  block 
was  placed.  It  was  before  six  o'clock, 
on  a  beautiful  May  moroing,  that  the 
slow  approach  of  a  squadron  of  cui- 
rassiers caused  the  crowd  to  fall  back 
on  either  side,  and  make  a  passage 
for  the  escort  to  a  low  cart  in  which 
the  criminal  was  seated.  He  was  a 
man  of  four-and-thirty,  so  dazzled  by 
the  unwonted  glare  and  the  succes- 
sion of  objects,  that  confusion,  rather 
than  dread,  was  the  prevailing  cast  of 
his  expression  :  but  the  most  distress- 
ingly peculiar  appearance  about  him 
was  a  blanched  hue,  that  no  stagnation 
of  blood — not  even  of  blood  such  as 
his,  elaborated  from  black  bread  and 
water  for  nine  years — could  account 
for.  Every  variety  of  marble  conveys 
something  too  possibly  allowing  of  la- 
tent animation  to  be  so  compared.  It 
required  long  privation  of  the  sun's 
rays ;  and  the  poor  wretch  had  taken 
the  tone  of  those  vegetable  productions 
which  have  lost  all  colour  oy  the  neu- 
tralising influence  of  darkness.  There 
was  a  little  bustle  before  the  patient 
mounted  the  slope.  He  had  asked  for 
more  brandy,  and  it  was  allowed  as 
matter  of  custom  ;  but  he  did  not  ap- 
pear excited  by  it,  and  he  seemed  too 
much  bewildered  by  the  expanse  to 
comprehend  his  own  situation  even, 
still  less  to  appreciate  the  consolation 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Greek  church, 


*  The  great  painters  acknowledge  to  having  derived  their  expression  of  Divine 
goodness  from  the  cnnine  countenance  (not  the  extremes  of  the  family » greyhound 
and  pug),  when  placid  ^  and  their  type  of  the  evil  one  was  invariably  taken  from  the 
angry  aog*8  distortions*    There  is  a  moral  in  this  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce* 
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TO  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  VILLAGE. 

What  unto  thee  are  cities  vast, 

Small  village,  here  among  these  elms  ? 
The  care  that  eats,  the  show  that  cheats, 

The  noise  that  orerwhelms  ? 

Few  sounds  are  thine,  and  clearly  heard : 

The  whimple  of  one  only  brook  — 
The  woodman's  axe  that  distant  sounds  — 

Dog's  bay,  or  cawing  rook. 

How  filled  with  quiet  are  these  fields ! 

Far  off  is  heard  the  peasant's  tread  ! 
How  clothed  with  peace  is  human  life ! 

How  tranquil  seem  the  dead  I 

Here  Time  and  Nature  are  at  strife  — 

The  only  strife  that  here  is  seen : 
Whate'er  decay  has  tinged  with  gray. 

Has  nature  touched  with  green. 

The  market-cross,  o'ergrown  with  moss, 

AU  quaintly  carved,  still  lingers  on, 
And  dreams,  even  in  this  hoary  place. 

Of  ages  longer  gone. 

The  Maypole,  hung  with  garlands  sere^ 

Thou  fondly  dost  retain  as  yet, 
All  good  old  pastimes  of  this  land 

Unwilling  to  forget. 

The  Gothic  church,  the  manor  hall. 

And  cottages  low.roofed  with  stone, 
With  waving  grass  and  lichens  all 

Are  grayly  overgrown. 

Haunt  for  the  meditative  mind ! 

Some  hermit  long  has  near  thee  dwelt, 
And  breathed  his  soul  forth  on  the  air 

In  quiet  tliat  is  felt. 

I  round  me  look  some  monk  to  see. 

Some  stately  old  monastic  fane : 
Nor  should  I  start,  were  I  to  meet 

The  Norman  or  the  Dane. 

Here,  as  to  all  the  world  unknown, 

A  sage  seclusion  dost  thou  keep ; 
And  here  Antiquity  enioys 

A  deep  and  mossy  sleep. 

Across  the  moors  far  have  I  sped, 

Intent  upon  a  glowing  theme ; 
And  here  tne  first  time  round  me  look. 

Awake,  as  in  a  dream. 

Thv  name  I  know  not,  nor  would  know : 

No  common  name  woukl  I  be  told : 
Yet  often  shall  I  seek  thee  now,  C^r^r\n]r> 

Thou  village  quaint  and  old.        ^'Q' '"''  '^  ^^OOglL 
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NOTES  OF  TUB  MONTH. 

I.  THE  ELECTION  PETITIONS. 
II.  THE  APPROPRIATION-CLAUSE. 
III.  GENERAL  PROSPECTS. 


I.  THE  ELECTION  PETITIONS. 


These  have  now  nearly  all  terminated : 
and  the  general  result  may  he  stated  to 
be,  that  from  80/.  to  100,000/.  have  been 
expended  on  eaeh  side,  and  that,  after 
all,  both  parties  remain  in  statu  quo : 
neither  having  gained  or  lost  more  than 
about  a  single  vote,  on  the  grand  total, 
by  this  protracted  struggle,  and  this 
enormous  expenditure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  sort 
of  triumph  to  the  Ministerialists ;  but 
equally  certain  is  it,  that  this  triumph 
has  been  obtained  by  the  most  disho- 
noorable  mean8,—by  means,  in  short,  ^ 
which  the  Conservatives,  as  a  body, 
would  not  have  used,  for  ^e  attainment 
ofanv  end  whatever.  Those  means  have 
chiefly  consisted  in  chicanery  and 
swindling,  on  the  part  of  certain  mi- 
nisterial agents ;  and  a  fixed  propensity 
to  decide  in  fovour  of  their  own  mends, 
on  the  part  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
Whig  c<Hnmttlee-men. 

To  begin  with  the  first :  The  direct 
falsehood  vna  invented,  and  busily  pro- 
pagated, at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
that  the  Conservatives  were  preparing 
a  multitude  of  petitions  against  the 
Irish  Whig-Radical  membm,  chiefly 
or  solely  with  a  view  to  disqualify 
them  from  silting  on  committees.  And 
on  the  strength  of  this  calumny,  in- 
vented by  themselves,  a  large  batch  of 
fictitious  petitions  was  prepared  by  a 
notorious  and  unscrupulous  runner  of 
the  Treasury,  for  no  other  end,  and 
answering  no  other  jpurpose,  but  to 
keep  about  twenty  Conservatives  off* 
all  election  committees,  up  to  the  veiy 
end  of  the  session. 

The  falsehood  of  the  imputation  on 
the  Conservatives  is  now  foll^  establi^ 
ed  by  the  hct^  that  every  Irish  petition 
against  a  Whig-Radical,  with  one  soli- 
tary exception,  has  been  actually  prose- 
cuted ;  and  the  decision  of  every  com- 
mittee (nine  or  ten  of  which  have  been 
Whiff-Kadical  in  their  composition) 
has  been,  **  that  the  said  petition  was 
not  firivolous  or  vexatious.^'  Thus  is 
the  calumnious  accusation,  with  which 
the  Ministerialists  began  the  battle  of 


petitions,  fully  exposed ;  and  the  fidse- 
hood  of  the  one  party,  and  the  fiur  deal- 
ing of  the  other,  made  plain  and  indis- 
putable. 

But  we  turn  next  to  tlie  other  side. 
And  here  we  find,  at  once,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  very  system  of  fiibrication 
which  was  calumniously  charged  upon 
the  Conservative  party.    We  find  peti-  J 
tions  presented  against  the  members  I 
for  Oxford  county,  Hunts,  East  Norfolk, 
Blackburn,  Bolton,  Fltntshire,  Bridge-  / 
water,  Lewes,  Denbigh,  Berwick,  and  1 
several  others ;  the  whole  of  which  have  / 
been  abandoned,  when  the  day  of  trial/ 
came,  without  the  least  apology,  or  evenf 
an  attempt  to  escape  the  inevitable  con-l^ 
elusion, — to  wit,  tnat  these  were  all  fa-/ 
bricated  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keep- 
ing about  a  score  of  Conservative  mem- 
bers ofi*  the  committees ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing answered  this  purpose,  and  thus 
given  the  Ministerialists  majorities  in 
Uiree   committees    out    of  four,   all 
through    the   session,  they    are    now 
allowed   to  drop,  without   the   least 
concern  as  to  the  disgracefiil  nature  of 
the  transaction,  by  thmewho  look  upon 
place  as  the  only  thing  really  honour- 
able, and  ejection  from  it  as  the  only 
thing  to  be  avoided. 

By  dirty  manciuvring  and  chicanery, 
then,  the  Ministerialists  so  arranged 
matters  as  to  give  them  a  probability 
of  a  majority  on  the  larger  number  of 
committees.  This  advantage  was  in  a 
slight  degree  increased  by  most  des- 
perate exertions  on  the  part  of  their 
whippere-in.  We  might  calculate, 
theiewre,  on  their  possessing  this  ad- 
vantage, at  starting;  but  even  this 
advantage  would  not  have  availed 
.them,  but  for  three  other  features  in 
the  case. 

The  first  was  the  extraordinary  sort 
of  ill  luck  that  seemed  to  attend  the 
Conservatives,  in  itte  prizes  that  fell  to 
their  share  in  this  lottery.  Of  their 
Irish  petitions,  for  instance,  they  ob« 
tained  the  muority  in  only  five  com^ 
mittees;  which  were  Belfiist,  Kinsale^ 
You^l^  Waterftnd,  and  Westmetth 
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^^ke  first  two  of  these,  after  the  most 
painful  and  laborious  investifpatioDS, 
seated  the  Conservative  petitioners. 
But  look  at  the  other  three!  They 
were  just  about  the  three  laostdoabc- 
ful  cases  that  could  be  picked  <mt. 
And  as  Conservatives  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  perjure  themselves,  it  fol- 
lowed that  in  all  these  three  < 
cess  on  the  ballots  was  no  assurance 
of  sdccess  Hi  the  cme.  Out  of  these 
Jhe  ooromHtecf,  on  all  of  wliich  the 
Coneermtivet  had  a  inajority,  thftr 
party  has  obtained  only  two  verdicts. 

E^ctly  similar  wis  the  luck  in  ihe 
Engifsh  eases.  On  one  day  the  Tami'- 
ton,  Queen's  County,  lad  London  pe- 
titions wert  balVHed  for.  Th«  Con- 
servatives gained  a  minority  am  the  finit, 
and  kMt  botli  the  odien.  TheTaunton 
oommittee,  with  mven  Conttrratives  oo 
it,  decided  ogaintt  their  own  party* 
The  Whif  committeet,  in  London  and 
Queen's  Comity,  decided  infmjour  of 
theirs.  Had  the  cards  tamed  ep  so  as 
to  have  ghren  the  Conserva^iveB  either 
London  or  Queen's  Coooty,  they  oenM 
not  have  feiled  to  gain  the  seats.  As  it 
was,  their  good-  ludc  was  of  no  use  to 
tbeoh  white  their  bad  lock  was  as  fetid 
as  possible.  Jnst  so,  the^  obtained  a 
nMQority  in  Eresham,  whicb  majority 
.unseated  their  own  nan ;  and  lost  it  in 
Reading,  where  a  feir  oommittee  most 
have  given  them  the  seat.  And  the  like 
in  varioos  other  eases. 

The  other  two  ^tum  in  the  case 
were,  the  fcitidiovsBess  of  the  Coik 
servattvesy  and  the  abandonment  of  all 
vegard  for  truth  or  decency  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministerialists.  Nearly  half  of 
the  Conservative  committees,  we  be- 
lieve, decided  in  fitvonr  of  their  oppo- 
l  nents ;  and  frequently  not  on  just  and 
veasonaUe  grounds,  but  mainly  to 
shew  tWr  ummrHaliiyl  Meanwhile^ 
if  yott  could  only  count,  on  any 
cenmittee,  $ix  Wb^s  er  Radicals  out 
of  the  ekviHf  yoa  might  predioafte, 
without  the  least  risk  or  error,  exactly 


what  the  decision  of  that  committee 
would  be.  Only  once,  we  believe,  did 
such  a  committee  fail  to  seat  its  man ; 
and  in  that  case  the  difficulty  was,  a 
majority  of  400,  which  could  not  be 
stmek  oi^,  and  tlie  certainty  that  a  new 
dectioa  would  only  end  in  a  new  Con- 
servative victory.  In  this  one  case, 
the  Whig  majority  came  to  a 
just  verdict,  seeing  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  gain  any  itmig  fer  their 
party  by  comin|f  to  an  ai^vst  one. 

The  calciriatioii,  at  the  begimmig  of 
the  sesaioo,  was,  that  if  they  bad  very 
bad  luck,  tlie  Cosservaftives  most  gain 
eigki  by  the  petitiomi;  but  that  if  tkctr 
success  was  good,  they  might  gaio 
twelve.  They  have  ended  by  gaioiof 
about  one.  The  main  reason  of  this 
disappointment  was  adantied  by  tlie 
most  active  of  the  minisierial  agents, 
not  hmf  since,  m  ooaveiaatioo  with  a 
CooeervBtife.  <*  Fair  eomraitaees  T' 
said  he ;  **  why,  if  you  bed  had  tmr 
comrnitleea  in  the  Irisb  cases  only,  we 
sbovkl  have  had  no  nnt|ority  left  by 
tb»  timer' 

Tlie  only  eonsohuion,  th^,  that  the 
Conservativea  can  gadier,  from  this 
pert  of  the  proceedings  of  the  session, 
IS,  that  if  they  have  not  oteejfwd  sooosss, 
they  have  at  least  itewreci^  it.  Deserted 
it,  both  in  the  noble  struggle  for  justkse 
carried  on  by  the  people ;  and  in  the 
high  sense  of  honour,  firequently  carried 
almost  to  eicess,  exhibited  by  the  Con- 
servative members  who  have  eervcd  on 
these  committees.  Perhaps  we  sboold 
add,  as  another  sooree  of  satisfhction, 
that  if  the  Ministerialists  have  succeeded 
in  preserving  many  of  the  seals  which 
they  had  unjusdy  obtained,  and  ought 
to  have  been  forced  to  relin^uisb,  they 
have  done  it  at  such  mi  expense  of  cha- 
racter, and  by  wading  through  so  much 
disgrace,  as  roust  have  done  ihem  as 
much  injury  with  the  eouotiy  at  laige 
as  will  eoontcrvail  the  advantage  ae- 
oruing  from  the  oaere  leltatioD  of  tke 
seats. 


II.  TBB  APPROPRIATIOir-etAUSB. 


Very  curious  and  diverting  is  the 
history  of  this  notorious  piece  of  fraud. 
It  was  batched  in  1834,  m  Mr.  Ward's 
lesolotioos ;  and^  oo  its  very  first  ap- 
pearance, it  drove  all  the  honest  men 
in  the  cabinet  out  of  the  ndministm- 
tien.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  seceded 
atOQee>  en  inding  that  tWr  coUefq;ucf 


were  willing  to  temporiee  with  io  un* 
principled  a  acbeme. 

Having  thus  first  sifted  out  of  the 
cabinet  idl  the  men  of  impnotieaMe 
honesty,  ^  appropriation  "  next  became 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  less 
scrupulous  residue  of  tke  Whigs^  and 
all  tnat  lowest  seetion  of  the  House  ol 
Cons»ons<«»*the  fitrieoe  Radicala»  the 
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Irish  demsttOf^e  and  hi§  tail>— from 
which  Lord  Grey  •  nmmtry  had  sUi- 
diously  kept  itself  apart.  The  com- 
pact of  Lichfiekl  House  was  formed, 
and  now  *<  iippro)>rtation  "  stalked  forth, 
the  chief  agent  in  the  work  of  mis- 
chief and  party  agitation.  It  pushed 
Sir  Robert  Peel  from  hit  seat ;  it  gave 
lite  new  partnership  of  liussel),  0*Con-* 
nell,  and  Co.  the  reins  of  government ; 
and  thus  stood  confessed  at  once  the 
most  dangerous  manifestation  of  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  age. 

But,  liaving  reached  this  elevation, 
its  decline  immediately  commenced* 
I1ie  heart  of  the  English  people  was 
roused;  the  innate  integrity  of  the 
English  mind  revolted  against  this 
attempt  to  introduce  a  system  of  rob- 
bery  under  the  guise  of  legislaiion ;  and 
having  once  taken  up  their  position 
directly  in  front  of  the  monster,  they 
have  persevered  in  blocking  up  its 
way,  cutting  off  its  supplies,  ana  re- 
ducing its  means  of  doing  mischief, 
till,  at  last,  it  now  assumes  the  most 
quiet  and  suppliant  tones,  and  offers 
to  evacuate  the  country,  if  permitted  to 
do  so  witliout  molestation. 

To  drop  tlie  figure— the  course  of 
ihe  last  four  years  has  been  tliis  i 
In  1835,  "  ajfropnation  "  was  boldly 
announced  as  ihe  $iue  qua  fioi»,  without 
which  tlie  Irish  would  never  be  con- 
tent ;  as  the  adopted  principle  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  which  no 
tithe-bill  could  ever  be  passed ;  and  as 
the  only  test  by  which  ah  administra- 
tion could  attain  to  the  confidence  of 
parliament,  and  the  support  of  the 
country. 

The  Lords  threw  out  the  bill .  Fierce 
was  the  indignation;  dire  tlie  threats  of 
vengeance.  Was  there  an  idea  of 
giving  up  *'  appropriation  V*  Not  for 
a  moment  1  All  that  the  Lords  could 
do,  it  was  said,  was  to  interpose  a 
short  delay ;  and  if  they  were  not  care- 
ful, even  that  obstruction  to  the  public 
business  would  rouse  the  popular  furr, 
and  work  their  own  destruction.  No 
thought  was  there  of  the  ministry  or 
the  House  of  Commons  giving  way : 
the  only  question  was,  how  long  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  tolem^  in 
their  contumacy;  or  when  **the  so- 
vereign people ''  should  come  forth, 
and  isstie  their  commands  1 

But  1836  came  round;  and,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  tlie  audacity  and 
confidence  of  the  '' appropriation  men 
had  wonderfully  diminiiAied.   The  trot 


reason  of  this  decline  of  confidence 
might  easily  be  trzced.  The  people — 
the  retl  people  of  England,  not  *'  the 
people ''  whom  the  ministerial  journals 
are  fond  of  invoking,  but  the  ekctor§ — 
had  spoken,  and  that  nova  than  once  ; 
and  the  advocates  of  *'  appropriation" 
had  been  appalled  by  tlieir  tones.  De- 
vonthire  bad  spoken,  and  bad  bidden 
Lord  John  begone;  Narthamptomkire 
Iwd  refused  an  "  appropriation  *'  can- 
didate, even  though  supported  by  the 
Fitzwilliam  interest ;  Staffordshire  had 
done  tlie  same ;  and  so  had  Ikviz£$ 
and  Ifwemem. 

Immense  was  the  change  wrought  in 
tlie  internal  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
''  appropriation  "  agitators  oy  these  four 
or  five  specimens  of  the  real  feeling  of 
the  people.  The  year  1836  pamed 
away  with  a  simple  offer  of  the  bill  to 
the  Lords,  which  wasonoe  more  rejected, 
and  by  an  augmented  nuijority.  But  in- 
stead of  the  threatened  vengeance,  we 
heard  nothing  but  dismal  grumbling 
or  muttered  execrations.  Even  the 
fiercest  of  the  Radicals  submitted,  sim- 
ply because  tltey  knew  that  there  was 
noUiing  else  for  them  to  do  but  to  sub- 
mit. "  Appropriation  "  prospects  fell 
at  least^/iy  per  cent  that  year. 

In  18*37,  still  more  gloomy  waxed 
the  future.  Where  was  the  use,  it 
was  asked,  of  fraraiug  and  sending  up 
tithe-bills  merely  for  the  House  of 
I^rds  to  reject  ?  So  the  sprins  passed 
away ;  and  when  the  summer  advanced, 
the  death  of  the  king  closed  the  session 
without  even  an  attempt  at  ''  appro- 
priation.** 

Meanwhile  the  law,  long  insulted 
and  outraged  in  Ireland,  was  now  gra- 
dually but  efiectually  r^;ainiog  iti 
power.  It  began  to  be  found,  thai,  by 
careful  perseverance  in  a  legal  puiBvit, 
the  tithe  recusants  could  at  last  be  laid 
hold  on,  and  brought  to  an  account. 
Tliese  operations  proved  very  inoon* 
venient  to  divers  popular  leaders,  and 
1838  has  found  tliem  in  a  very  differ* 
ent  mood  on  tithe  matters  from  any 
former  year. 

Tlie  difference  was  seen  in  the  change 
of  policy  adopted  by  their  fnendt  ami' 
agents,  the  ministers.  The  titbe-bills 
of  1885  and  1836  were  wholly  thrown 
aside ;  and  a  new  set  of  molutions 
were  ofieied,so  cautiously  worded,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  say  whe- 
ther the  felon  principle  lurked  in  their 
involved  sentences  or  not.  The  ob* 
ject  was  clear;  it  was  to  avoid,  if  pe»- 
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sible^a  collbion  on  this  point, —  a  col- 
lision which  the  minist^  knew  from 
past  experience  could  only  work  their 
own  injury,  if  not  ruin. 

But  the  Conservatives  were  not 
quite  content  with  this  uncertainty. 
They  naturally  said  to  the  ministry. 
"  If  you  mean  to  stand  by  the  '  appro- 
priation-clause/ say  so ;  if  you  do  not, 
then  at  once  rescind  it.  Let  us  know 
distinctly  what  we  are  about.'* 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  brouglit  this 
Question  to  issue  by  a  direct  motion 
ror  the  rescinding  Lord  John  Russell's 
resolutions  of  1835.  Those  resolutions 
bad  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-three;  the  proposal  to  rescind 
them  was  now  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  only  nineteen.  But,  in  this  ma- 
jority, there  voted  several  who  declared 
themselves  opposed  to  ^^appropria- 
tion,''  but  yet  unwilling  to  inflict  on 
the  ministry  this  public  disgrace.  Al- 
lowing for  these  votes,  there  proved  to 
be,  in  favour  of  appropriation,  no  ma- 
jority at  all ;  the  whole  majority  of 
thirty-three,  which  existed  in  1835, 
having,  since  then,  fairiy  melted  away. 

"Appropriation,"  then,  is  defunct; 
and,  accordingly,  in  eight-and-forty 
hours  after,  we  nnd  Lord  John  quietly 
announcing  that  he  gives  up  all  his 
tithe  resolutions,  except  the  first,  and 
will  be  satisfied  to  bring  in  a  bill  sim- 
ply converting  tithe  into  a  rent-charge, 
as  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  Sir  H. 
Uardinee*s  bill  of  1835;  which  bill, 
his  lordship  had,  in  that  year,  1835, 
^tiously  rejected.  He  now  consents 
to  bring  forward  that  same  measure 
himself,  wholly  conceding  the  "  appro- 
priation-clause;'' without  which,  he 
declared,  in  1835,  no  tithe -bill  ever 
could,  or  ever  should,  pass. 

This  defeat,  then,  of  the  Whigs,  is 
total.*  But,  mark  how  adroitly  LK>rd 
John  and  O^Connell  endeavour  to  turn 
even  their  weakness  to  account.  Fairly 
beaten  out  of  the  appropriation-clause, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  such 


a  measure,  even  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  John  turns  quickly 
round,  makes  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
says,  "  Well,  I  will  agree  to  jrield,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  appropriation-daose, 
if  you  will  consent,  on  the  other,  to  pats 
an  Irish  Corporation-bill. 

Mark  the  low  cunning  of  this  pro- 
posal. He  concedes,  in  fact,  nothing. 
lie  gives  up  a  measure  which  be  can- 
not pass,  even  through  his  own  House 
of  Commons.  And,  in  return  for  this 
mere  semblance  of  liberality,  he  asks  a 
large  and  important  concession  from 
the  Conservative  party, — to  wit,  tlieir 
consent  to  a  measure  which  0*ConneII 
has  declared  will  give  him  90  out  of 
the  105  representatives  for  Ireland  I 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  parentage 
of  this  sdieme.  The  adroitness  and 
the  audacity  of  0*Connell  are  visible 
through  every  part  of  it.  To  torn  even 
a  defeat  and  a  disgrace  to  some  advan- 
tage, has  ever  been  a  leading  point  in 
his  character. 

But  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  Con- 
servatives will  be  thus  ensnared.  It 
is  impossible  tlat  they  should  £iil 
to  perceive  that  the  old  villany,  the 
appropriation  trick  of  1835,  is  now  a 
dead  thing,  a  matter  not  to  be  brought 
into  any  bargain,  much  less  treated 
as  of  any  value.  If  they  consent  to 
pass  a  corporation-bill,  avowedly  cal- 
culated ana  intended  to  give  to  O'Con- 
nell  an  increase  of  power,  it  ought  to 
be  on  something  like  a  just  principle 
of  reciprocity :  Uiere  ought  to  be  some 
countervailing  act  of  justice  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland ;  of  which.  Hea- 
ven knows,  they  stand  in  great  need ! 

We  cannot  stay  to  suggest  the  points ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  present  system 
of  registration  in  Ireland  is  a  mere 
swindle — a  vast  fraud;  and  this,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  rectified  without  de- 
lay. And,  as  a  second  point,  we  may 
point  at  the  national  system ;  which,  as 
It  now  exists,  is  a  system  fbr  fostering 
Popery  and  discouraging  Protestantism. 


III.   GENERAL  PROSPECTS. 


Meanwhile,  the  ministry  is  slowly, 
but  surely,  undermining  itself.  Every 
week  produces  some  ftesh  exhibition 
of  folly  or  of  meanness;  and  every 
week,  consequently,  deepens  and 
vridens  the  impression,  which  is  gra- 
dually becominjp;  universal,  of  their 
utter  imfitness  for  the  position  which 
'^  hold. 


What,  fbr  instance,  could  be  more 
absurd,  than  their  whole  conduct  with 
reference  to  West  Indian  afiairs  ?  It 
would  seem  that^  not  contented  with 
having  caused  one  insurrection,  by 
their  folly  in  Canada,  they  are  am- 
bitious of  creating  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  rebellion,  and  finding  a 
little  employment  for  her   majesty's 
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troops  in  Jamaica  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands. 

Few  reasonable  and  dispassionate 
persons,  we  apprehend,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  ministers  are  sub- 
stantially right  in  the  view  they  take  of 
West  Indian  afiairs,  and  in  refusing  to 
disturb  the  settlement  made  in  1834. 
But,  having  come  to  that  determination, 
what  could  be  more  clear  than  the 
paramount  necessity  of  firmness  and 
decision  in  all  their  proceedings  ?  In- 
stead of  which,  this  matter,  which  onhf 
concerns  the  livet  and  happiness  of 
about  two  millions  of  people,  the 
whole  of  whom  may  be  precipitated 
into  a  servile  war  by  a  sinele  false 
move  in  our  colonial  office, — tnis  great 
controversy  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
government  as  almost  an  open  ques- 
tion; as  a  matter  on  which  its  own 
retainers  might  vote,  or  not  vote,  just 
as  they  pleased ! 

Even  within  the  last  few  days,  the 
ministry  allowed  itself  to  be  actually 
beaten,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  paltry  majority  of  96  votes  against 
93.  Their  very  whipper-in  was  absent 
at  a  bail,  while,  in  this  scanty  house,  a 
vote  was  actually  passed  and  recorded — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  negro  apprenticeship  in  the  British 
colonies  should  cease  ana  determine." 

By  this  vote,  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government,  in  the  regulation  of  some 
of  our  most  important  colonies,  was,  at 
one  stroke,  reversed!  But  this  was 
the  least  material  part  of  the  matter. 
The  danger,  the  vary  great  danger^  at- 
tending this  vote,  thus  allowed  to  pass 
while  three-fourths  of  the  actual  re- 
tainers of  ministry  were  absent,  was 
this — that,  going  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  as  it  must,  it  would  render  the 
longer  continuance  of  their  bondage 
altoeether  intolerable  to  the  negroes; 
white,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  mere 
resolution,  it  could  not  put  an  end  to 
that  bondage  by  the  force  of  law.  It 
unsettled  smd  disorganized  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society,  but  it  decided 
nothing  whatever.  The  ministry,  there- 
fore, will,  we  suppose,  endeavour  to 
get  this  vote  rescinded  ;  but  even  this 
will  not  wholly  destroy  the  effect  of  its 
having  once  passed ;  or  replace  matters 
in  ttatu  quo ;  or  excuse  the  miserable 
carelessness  which  allowed  such  a  vote 
to  be  ever  recorded. 

As  to  the  other  draartments  of  the 
government,  their  amirs  are  scarcely 


belter  managed.  Our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  comes  down  and  coolly 
tells  us,  tnat  the  revenue  is  nk/kietU 
about  a  million  and  a  half ;  and  then 
bids  us  go  home,  trust  to  Providence, 
and  wait  for  better  times!  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  he  is  left  in  a 
minority  of  thirty-four  on  a  question 
belonging  solely  to  his  own  department; 
upon  which  he  quietly  tells  the  house, 
that  he  "  shall  take  no  further  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  T  But  does  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tell  a 
House  of  Commons  that  he  shall  pay 
no  attention  to  its  vote?  and  does  he 
neither  resign,  nor  find  a  notice  given 
of  an  address  to  the  crown  for  his  re- 
moval ?  Yes ; — these  things  were  not 
done  in  the  parliaments  of  former 
days ;  but  who  cares  for  a  ''  reformed 
House  of  Commons,"  or  for  any  opin- 
ion it  may  express  ? 

Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things 
cannot  be  a  permanent  one.  The 
ministry,  like  a  broken-kneed  horse, 
has  now  got  so  inveterate  a  habit  of 
"coming  down,"  that  a  fall  excites 
scarcely  an  observation.  But  there 
will  happen,  some  day,  a  catastrophe 
of  so  serious  a  character,  as  to  force  its 
owner  to  say, "  Really,  this  must  not 
go  on  any  longer !" 

The  actual  weakness  of  the  adminis- 
tration consists  in  this  —  that  it  has,  in 
fact,  but  a  bare  majority  of  the  whole 
house ;  and  that,  as  fiiur  as  the  people 
of  England  and  their  representatives 
are  concerned,  it  is,  in  truth,  in  a 
decided  minority. 

The  Morning  Chronicle^  when  the 
elections  of  July  and  August  last  were 
completed,  summed  up  the  whole 
results  as  having  given  the  ministry  <<  a 
working  majority  of  thirty-nine  J*  To 
this  statement  it  adhered,  after  much 
discussion,  repeating, "  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  we  claim  for  ministers  a 
working  majority  of  tfiirty-nine  votes." 

Now,  what  has  the  experience  of  the 
present  session  shewn,  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement  ?  We  will 
not  speak  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's  mo- 
tion, carried  against  the  government  by 
a  majority  of  three ;  or  of  that  of  the 
Marquess  of  Chandos,  defeated  by 
only  two  votes  ;  but  will  refer  only  to 
those  occasions  when  the  whole  strength 
of  both  parties  had  been  mustered,  and 
when  the  apparent  majority  was  as 
near  to  the  real  one  as  any  exertions 
of  whippers-in  on  either  side  could 
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Tbe  t«ito  great  divisiont  of  the  M«- 
skm  bare  been  those  on  the  Church- 
rate  qMstion,  and  on  the  proposition 
for  rescinding  the  appropriation-clause. 
And  the  numbers  on  those  occasions 
wert  as  follow:  — 

Church-rates    t65  f54  11 

^^Z\    3tr  898  19 

Here  it  is  plain  at  once,  that  the  sup- 
posed '*  mt^orily  of  tliirty-nine  ''  has 
melted  down  to  one  of  less  than  half 
that  amount.  But  whatever  it  is,  whe- 
ther 11,  or  19,  or  22,  or  29,  it  is  still 
a  merely  Irish  majority;  for  on  each 
of  the  above  Questions,  and  on  every 
other  upon  which  the  parties  are  at 
issue,  a  clear  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  is  with  the 
Conservatives  1  Even  on  this  view  of 
the  case,  may  we  not  ask  whether  such 
a  state  of  things  cao  possibly  last  ? 

But  there  is  a  furtlter  consideration. 
A  majority  of  19  would  be  anniliiiated 
by  the  transfer  of  ten  votes  from  the 
one  side  to  the  other.  This  ought  to 
have  been  effected,  if  justice  bad  been 
done,  by  the  election  petitions.  Chi- 
canery, and  a  frightful  disregard  of  the 
sanctity  of  tn  o^,  have  frustrated  tliis 
hope,  and  retained  in  their  teats  many 
more  than  ten  Whigs  and  Radicals 
who  ought  to  have  been  displaced. 
But  there  is  another  prospect  still  re* 
maining.  Clianges  must  oecur,  from 
deaths,  promotions,  or  other  causes ; 
and  every  one  of  these  presents  an 
opening  to  the  efforts  of  the  Conserv- 
atives among  the  people. 

The  experience  of  the  present  session 
is  rery  encouraging  in  this  respect.  The 
greater  proportion  of  removals  has 
belonged  to  the  Conservative  side. 
In  every  such  case  the  vacancy  lias 
been  filled  up  by  a  Conservative.  Only 
two  changes  have  the  ministry  ven- 
tured to  make,  and  in  one  of  tliese 
cues  the  loss  of  the  seat  was  the  con- 
seouence. 

Mr.  Wyadham  Lewis,  the  member 
for  Maidstone ;  Sir  Edward  Barnes, 
the  member  for  Sudbury ;  Mr.  Hart 
Logan,  member  for  West  Suffolk ; 
Mr.  Ualse,  naember  for  St.  Ives,  were 
aU  removed  by  death  from  the  Con- 
servative ranks.  But  their  plaoes  were 
taken  l^  Mr.  Fector,  Sir  John  Wakfa, 
Mr.  WOMldiDgloo,    aod    Mr.    Praed, 


wklK>ut  there  being  ^  least  chance 
for  a  Ministerialist  in  either  plaoe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministe- 
rialists have  lost  no  one  by  death, 
but  they  ventured  upon  two  changes. 
Sir  A.  Leith  Hay  was  sent  to  Ber- 
muda ;  and,  by  taking  care  to  have  Mr. 
Fox  Maule  on  the  ground  a  week  be- 
fore any  otiier  candidate  could  hare 
notice  of  the  vacancy,  the  quiet  trans- 
fer of  this  seat  was  effected.  But  this 
was  in  Scotland.  In  England  the 
same  game  could  not  be  played  with 
equal  safety.  They  gave  Sir  A.  L. 
Hay's  place  to  Capt.  Dundas,  the 
member  for  Devizes ;  but  the  conse- 
qtience  was,  the  loss  of  Capt.  D/s 
seat.  We  should  mention,  on  the 
other  Imnd,  that  Mr.  Shiel  and  Mr. 
Lynch,  both  Irish  members,  have  re- 
ceived promotion,  and  have  regained 
titeir  seats  without  difficulty.  Col. 
Owen,  too,  member  for  Pembroke, 
and  Col.  Chaplin,  member  for  Stafford, 
have  given  up  tlieir  seats  to  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Sir  George  Clerk ;  and  in 
neither  case  did  the  Whigs  even  at- 
tempt an  opposition. 

Tlie  general  result,  therefore,  of  the 
elections  in  the  present  session  is, — 

EngHsb,  r  .,AU ConMrvaCive 
Iri«b,      t..BothMfaustaM 
aee(«h,    1  ..Miaktenal 
Gain  to  the  Conservatives,  Os«. 

But  tlie  chief  thing  to  be  remained 
here  as,  that  every  vacancy  that  occurs 
in  England  is  almost  sure  to  be  filled 
up  by  a  Conservativa.  Now,  of  tlio»e 
which  have  already  happened,  six  out 
of  seven  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
death  or  removal  of  Conservative  mem- 
bers. But  this  canaot  be  the  current 
proportion.  Casualties  must  occur 
on  tlie  ministerial  benches ;  and  then, 
according  to  the  present  prospect, 
losses  will  occur  also.  But  the  loss  of 
ten  votes  to  the  present  cabinet  is  the 
loss  of  theur  whole  majoiity.  Taking 
this  view  of  die  matter,  what  insurance 
office  in  London  would  issue  a  policy, 
guaranteeing  their  pc^tical  existence 
for  a  single  twdvemonth? 

This,  however,  is  just  tlie  case  in 
which  the  people,  if  they  would  be 
helped,  must  help  themselves.  Deatlit, 
or  promotions,  or  other  causes  of  re- 
moval, must  offiM*  various  opportunitits 
of  snocessfol  effort.  Let  it  be  their  care, 
in  every  town  and  every  county  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  piepaied  to  do  their  duty  J 
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